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PATENT ATTORNEY 
PATENTS 


TRADE MARKS 


COPYRIGHTS 


Phone 
13 Suber 
Send vee 
Simple Trade Mark 
Sketch et 


for 
Confidential 


e ROA Preliminary 
for vice 
2. 1234 3 at 31st Street ‘o* 
REGISTERED PATENT ATTORNEY & CONSULTING ENGINEER 
. Call or Write for Recording Blank . 


TELEPHONE 


LOngacre 5 
3088 


Ck H POLACHE ATTORNEY 


Sear eOweY CONSULTING 
ENGINEER 


MEMORANDUM 


I expect to have a search conducted in the U. S. Patent 
Office for the following ideas: 
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An Educational Institution 
The American School was chartered in 
1897 as an educational institution, not 
for profit—and is exempt from paying 
Federal income tax, like the best resident ° 
colleges and universities, 


ie aes O12 


Professions (Seem 


Many Finish in 2 Years 


' You can complete our simplified High School course as rapidly as 
‘ rmit. Equivalent to resident school work—prepares you 
tandard H. S. texts supplied. Diploma awarded. Credit 


apa time and abilities 
or entrance to college. 


= for H. S. subjects already completed. High School education is very important 
for advancement in business and industry and socially. Don’t be handicapped all 
your life. Be a High School graduate. Start your training now. 


Business 

To get and hold a good position in Busi- 
nesstoday you must beabletowriteclear,ac- 
curate letters and reports—do figuring involv- 
ing eactee and Se eee of ae 
on matters requiring a knowledge o phy, 
_ History, and nomics. igh School education 
e gives you such training. 
re, Industry 
_ Ifyou want to get ahead in Mechanical and 

eee ne tnes yor must haveatleastanelemen- 
z ena wedge hee va ean anf Se 7 oa 
7 quickly and accurately—know something 
Sof Mechanical 5 
4 


i’ 2. as 


, Drawing and blueprints—and be 
’ able to talk and write accurately and clearly on 
_ both work and ordinary topics of conversa- 
’ tion. You can learn these things from our High 
_ School Course. 


AY 


College Entrance 
During the past 14 years, our High School 
duates have been admitted to 531 dif- 
erent Universities, Colleges, Junior 


Colleges and Normal Schools—80% of them - 


without entrance examination. Course also 


prepares for teachers’ certificate and pre- | 


professional examinations. 


Use Standard Texts 
We use the standard texts adopted by the 
best resident High Schools, supplemented 
by our own simplified study instructions, 
whichsavethestudent considerable timeand 


effort. On completion of the usual 15-unit 
School « 


course, you will be awarded our High 
Diploma. 


Don’t Be Handicapped—Complete Your Training Now 


- High 


- instruction, all instruction material, and Di, 


School training will be invaluable to you in any line you may select. Only 
Ay School graduates are considered for the best positions in Business and Industry; and only 

High School graduates are admitted to the best Colleges or the Professions. Our moderate fees cover 
i iploma. Easy monthly terms. 


Ate Mail coupon for complete information about line that interests you 


- American School, Dept. H-165, Drexel Ave. at 58th St., Chicago, Ill. 


eee ee es es et Se ee ee ee eee ee ee eee ee 
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uty American School, Dept. H-165, Drexel Ave. at 58th St., Chicago 


20 Other 


Courses 
‘Over 150 noted Educators, 


Engineers, and Business 

_ Men helped prepare our 
specialinstruction material, 

_ whichis used by many resi- 
dent schools and colleges, 
U. S. Navy, and Province 
of Manitoba, Canada. We 
‘offer you quality training at 
home for the best-paying 
nes of Industry and Busi- 

ness, aslisted in the coupon. 


bd 


O Aviation 


D Air Conditioning 


Turn Your Spare 


O Electrical Engineering 
D Electric Refrigeration 


Time 


Tell me how to train for success in line checked. No obligation. 


DU High School Course 


OD Architecture & Building O Civil Engineering [Professional Accounting 
D Automotive Engineering 0 Complete Law 
0 Business Management 


incl. C. P. A, Coaching 

0 Diesel Engineering CO Highway Engineering 

CO Drafting & Design (1 Mechanical Engineering 
0 Liberal Arts O Radio & Television 

O Private Secretary ( Salesrnanship 

Ui Merchandising 0 Steam Engineering 


i 
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you're that man, here’s 
IF something that will in- 
terest you. 


Not a magic formula—not a get- 
tich-quick scheme—but some- 
thing more substantial, more prac- 
tical. 


Of course, you yourself need 
something more than just the am- 
bition to be an accountant. You’ve 
got to pay the price—be willing 
to study earnestly, thoroughly. 

Still, wouldn’t it be worth your 
while to sacrifice some of your 
leisure in favor of interesting home 
study—over a comparatively brief 
period in your life? Always pro- 
vided that the rewards were good 
a salary of $2,000 to $10,000? 
’ Think of the thrill of cashing a 
good sized salary check! Of build- 
ing a modern home! Of cruising 

bout town in’a new car! Of swell- 
ing your bank account!’ 


ei cs 5 
- Those are everyday events in 


2A 
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the life of many an accountant— 
who, mind you, doesn’t have to 
kill himself with work to afford 
them. His duties are interesting, 
varied and of real worth to his em= 
ployers. He has standing! 


Do you feel that such things 
aren’t for you? Well, don’t be too 
sure. Very possibly they can be! 


Why not, like so many before 
you, investigate LaSalle’s modern 
Problem Method of training for an 
accountancy position? 


Instantly you'll appreciate its 
merits. You'll realize it’s practical 
and thorough. Yet it’s not expen- 
sive—considering time required 
and results gained. 


Just suppose you were permitted 
to work in a large accounting 
house under the personal super-. 
vision of an expert accountant.’ 
Suppose, with his aid, you studied | 
accounting principles and solved’ 
problems day by day—easy ones 


| 


“at first—then the more difficult 
ones. If you could do this—and if 
you could turn to him for advice 
as the problems became complex 
/>soon you’d master them all. 


That’s the training you follow 
“in principle under the LaSalle 
Problem Method. 


_ However, under LaSalle the 
training is much broader. You 
learn more than ove accountant 
"usually could teach. At LaSalle 
 there’s a staff of experienced spe- 
 Gialists to guide you. You get the 
- benefit of their combined experience. 


y- ~ Youcover accountan cy from the 
basic Elements right up to Ac- 
" countancy Systems. Later, you 
’ choose from twelve post-graduate 
“electives, including C.P.A. coach- 
_ ing. 
__ As you go along, you absorb the 
‘principles of Auditing, Cost Ac- 
“counting, Business Law, Organi- 
"zation, Management and Finance. 
_ Your progress is as speedy as 
“you care to make it—depending 
on your own eagerness to learn 
-and the time you spend in study. 
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success does come to the man who 
is really trained. It’s possible your 
employers will notice your im- 
provement in a very few weeks or 
months. Indeed, many LaSalle 
graduates have paid for their train- 
ing—with increased earnings—be- 
fore they have completed it! For 
accountants, who are trained in 
organization and management, are 
the executives of the future. 


As experts in finance, account- 
ants interpret future trends 
through their ability to analyze 
past records. They advise on how 
much a business may spend for 
sales promotion or expansion. Be- 
cause they’re familiar with busi- 
ness law, they know the tangles of - 
taxation. A trained accountant 
can really “go places!” 


Write For This Free Book 


For your own good, don’t put off 
investigation of a// the facts. Write 
for our free 48-page book, “Ac- 
countancy, The Profession That 
Pays.” It’ll prove that account- 
ancy offers brilliant futures to 
those who aren’t afraid of serious 

home study. Send. us 
. *._ the coupon now. 


a method I have perfected 


They 


OOD dancers have great fun, health- 
ful, invigorating exercise that thou- 
sands of doctors recommend. They 

make friends readily, make valuable 
contacts. 

' You can easily become a smart, accom- 
plished dancer, do the latest steps grace- 
fully, confidently, with all 
the swing and pep of 
youth! For the amazing 


of teaching you by mail 
is so simple, yet thorough, 
that you can learn any of 
the latest steps in one 
evening right in your own 
home, with or without 
music or a partner! | 
L\ 


Learn Quickly, Easily, i 3 
AT HOME 8 


You start at the very be- 


s—ginning with my remarkably simple lessons 


} 


and master every step and variation from 
the waltz, to the very newest smart steps 
now so socially popular. And you do it in 
the privacy of your own home, where 
there’s no one to distract your attention, 
fe kecp you from concentrating on learn- 
ing. You practice whenever you want to, 
at regular intervals or in spare time. No 
expensive private teacher to pay. Almost 
before you realize it, you will be a fine 
dancer, holding your own anywhere, danc- 
ing with all the grace, poise, and assurance 
of an experienced dancer ! 


INTRODUCTORY 
COURSE 


NOW ONLY $1.98 


Through my amazingly simple method I 
have taught many thousands how to be- 
come smart, up-to-date dancers, They don’t 


sought after. 
their assurance winning. 


START HERE 
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Give Me 5 Hours 7 


and I’LL GUARANTEE 


to make you a 


are in demand, popular, interesting, 
Their manner is charming, 


By ARTHUR MURRAY 
World-Famous Dance Authority 


stay at home now, but go out and have 
great fun dancing with other finished danc- 
ers, making friends, knowing what it means 
to be genuinely popular, 


You: too, can become a good dancer 
through my easy method. I’m so sure 
you can, that I have decided to offer you 
‘ny Introductory learn-at- 
home course for only $1.98! 


5 DAYS’ TRIAL 


Just mail the coupon. 
My Introductory course will 
be mailed’at once. When it 
Ifyou can comes, pay the postman 
dothis 
step, you 
can learn 
to dance 
in5 hours, 


ing charges. Use the course 
5 days. Practice the’ steps. 
Note how easily and quickly 
you can become a’ finished, 
popular dancer the Arthur 
Murray way. 

Do it today! If, at the 
end of 5 days, you are not 
absolutely delighted with results return 
the course and your money will be promptly 
refunded. : 

That’s how sure I am you can become a 
good dancer through my simple, thorough 
course. Clip and mail coupon NOW, Arthur 
Murray, Studio 316, 7 Hast 43rd St., New 
York City, N. Y. 


ARTHUR MURRAY, Studio 316, 
7 East 43rd Street, New York City, N. ¥. 


To prove that I can learn to.dance at: home, 
you may send me your Introductory course for 
only $1.98 plus few cents postage. I understand 
that if not delighted I may return the course 
within 5 days and my money will be refunded. 


Name 


Cer a aii ir areas Fee eee eens 


AGareas’. sc gustmies olaisielcremtiee hike 


bee e acre eeees 


CAtY. 1. oc leele 4;e%e cee +... State. oo. BOOS 


NOTE: If apt to be out when postman, calls, 
Reonteres $2.00 with coupon and save 24c postage. 
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$1.98, plus few cents carry-- 


GOOD DANCER! 


Good dancers “fit in" with any crowd. 


Men who “know 


are not invited to read 


% 

‘This page is not for the wise young 
man who is perfectly satisfied with him- 
self and his business equipment. 

It is a personal message to the man 
who realizes that business conditions 
haye radically changed in the last few 
years, and that there is an entirely new 
‘set of rules to be mastered. He feels 
‘that he ought to be earning several 
thousand dollars more a year, but’ sim- 

ly lacks the confidence necessary to 

y hold on one of the bigger places in 
business. 

We should like to put into the hands 

of every such man a copy of a little 
book that contains the seeds of self- 
confidence. It is called “Forging Ahead 
in Business” and it will be sent with- 
out obligation. 
' It contains the Announcement of the 
Tnstitute’s Course and Service for men 
Who want to increase their financial se- 
‘curity in the next five years. Among 
‘the contributors to the Course are: 


’ Atrrep P. Stoan, Jn., Chairman of the Board, 

General Motors Corporation. 
BensaMIn Rusx, President, 
North America. 

\ Hon. Witt H. Hays, President, Motion Picture 

i lucers and Distributors of America; formerly U. S 

Postmaster General. 


* 
a 


Insurance Company 


fi 
" 


For the Man who wants to 
| increase his Financial Se- 


curity in the next 5 years 


The little book pictured at the right should 
| be read by every man who expects to win a 
| secure place for himself in the next five years. 
4} It explains some of the changes which are tak- 
4} ing place in the business world today. It tells 
' how you can equip yourself to take your place 
in the new business structure with confidence 
4} and_ increased SIDS pare It contains me 
| condensed results o' years’ experience in 
i Helping men to forge ahead financially. The 


: Alexander Hamilton Institute, 
eno der Hamilton Institute, Ltd., C. 
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158 Astor Place, New York City. 
P. R. Building, Toronto.) 


nd me ‘‘Forging Ahead in Business,’’ which I may keep without charge. 


” . 


it all” 
this page 


FREDERICK W. PicKanrp, 
du Pont de Nemours & Company, Inc. 


Cotpy M. Cuester, Jn. Chairman, Generm Red 
Corporation, 
CLIFTON 
Manager, Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company. 


Vice-President. E.* L 


StussER, Vice-President and Factory 
THoMas J. Watson, President, 
Business Machines Corporation. 
Frep W. Sarcenr, President, Chicago and North- 
western Railway Company. 


International 


Can any ambitious man fail to get 
something of value from contact with 
minds like these? Could anyone fail to 
become more self-reliant, more active, 
more able? 


Send for this Booklet 


For the man who is perfectly conten 
with himself and his job,-the Alexande | 


Hamilton Institute can do nothing, But. 


there are men everywhere. who could 
double their financial security if they 
believed in themselves’ and had the 
solid business knowledge to back up 
their belief, ‘ 
Why not investigate now? The book- 
let pictured below costs nothing and 
places you under no obligation. 


(In Canada, address 


\ 


X 
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' Scott receivers recently won 
the coveted Diplome D’Hon- 
neur at the Paris International 
Exposition in competition with 
the leading radio receivers of 
Europe and America. Until 
you have actually heard a 
Scott, it is impossible to real- 
ize the tremendous difference 
there can be in radio receivers. 


} eve CABINETS 


You can choose from a wide 
variety of special, acoustically 


built Scott cabinets. The new 
ADAM shown above is a lux- 
urious, custom-built cabinet 
designed for both radio and 
record changer, with storage 
‘space for over 100 records. 
Scott radios are also ideal for 
special built-in installations 
with remote control and multi- 
speaker arrangements. 


“WORLD'S FINEST RADIO" 


Designed for those who want the finest de luxe receiving 
equipment money can buy. It offers performance stand- 
ards which we believe are unapproached by any other radio 
receiver in the world today! Contains many Patented 
developments of our own Research Laboratories, All the 
highly specialized knowledge gained in nearly 15 years of 
advanced research and building hand-made, super-power- 
ful receivers for scientists, musicians, and critical layman 
listeners in the U. S. A. and 153 Foreign countries, has 
been incorporated into this remarkable precision instru- 
ment, : 
_ Other models available at prices as low as $110.00._ 


GUARANTEED 5 YEARS! 


Scott receivers are custom 
built to order in scientific 
laboratories for performance 


impossible with factory, mass- 
production radios. The parts 
are of such high quality that 
we guarantee a Scott for 5 
years—20 times longer than 
the usual 90 days offered with 
production-type receivers, yet 
a Scott costs no more! 


30 DAYS HOME TRIAL 


Try a custom built Scott in 
your own home for 30 days. 
If it is not far superior in 
every way to any radio you've 
ever seen or heard, you can 
return it. Convenient budget 
terms in U.S.A. NOT SOLD 
THRU STORES. Get all the 
facts about the Limited Spe- 
cial- Offer. 


MAIL THE COUPON FOR SPECIAL OFFER! 


SCOTT RADIO LABORATORIES, : 


4480 Ravenswood Ave., Dept. 38A9, Chicago, Ills. 
Please send all facts and special offer on Scott Shaheen 


No obligation. 


O Check here 
(Chassis, $110.) 


if interested in New Scott SUPER XII 


STUDFOS: New eS Detroit, Buffalo, Chicago, Los Angeles 


accomm 
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SPANISH 
GERMAN 
ITALIAN 


AT ONCE! 


It is almost beyond belief how easily you.can start to speak FRENCH, SPANISH, 


Count Cor tina 


GERMAN or ITALIAN—without di 
ractical and fascinating of all methods! ‘‘Learn by listening’’ to Cortina records. 
ou’ll be amazed how quickly you pick up a new language. Thousands of others 

say it’s actually FUN, too! 

If you want to make more money in a better position—if you want greater 
mental development, greater enjoyment of life—if you want a higher social position 
or if you plan to travel—learn to speak a foreign language this quick, easy, 
thorough way! 


Puts a Cultured Native's Voice Right in Your Home! 


Fascinating. Cortinaphone Records—playable on any 
native instructor right into your home, to talk to you whenever an 


cult study or tiresome reading—by this most 


phonograph—bring a 
as often as 


you wish. Just like being abroad with a refined and witty native companion— 


eonversing, visitin 


: poops and points of interest, attendin 
ations—learn 


theatre, opera, arranging train, hotel 


ng your new language naturally because you ‘‘live’’ every word! 


EARN More, ENJOY More with Another Language 


Language ability means bigger business advantages. New friendships! New 
literature, once a ‘‘closed 


RUDY VALLEE 
ayes: 
- .. delighted with 
the results from my 
Spanish Cortina- 
phone Course. . . 
my new French and 
Spanish invaluable to 
me in broadcasting 
and recording... - 
SIDNEY CHAPLIN 
Says... 

Cortinaphone has 
been a great help to 
me in acquiring a 
practical knowledge 
of both French and 
German which has 
proved so useful in 
my work... . 


ota LUTHER 


4 ayS .» = 
. The pronunciation on 


the records is re- 
markably clear... 
your text books 
make it possible to 
learn quickly ... - 
Cortinaphone has 
my whole -hearted 
endorsement. 


leasures! Foreign 
book,’’ becomes a rich feast. Operas bring double enjoyment. No 
matter what your-ambition may be—whether cultural progress, more 
friends, greater success, or all three—learning a language is a delightful 
and lastingly worthwhile way of realizing them. 

FR E E BOO Without ObHEE BOE. get our FREE book about 
J i the Cortina Method. Tells you how, through 
listening to the remarkable Cortina records, P fete can learn a language 
quickly, easily, inexpensively. We'll also send full details of our 5-Day 
Money-Back Offer, which means you take no risk to prove, or in your 
own home, that this amazing ‘‘learn by listening’? method CAN teach you 
the language you want-—open up the opportunities ra desire—in an almost 
unbelievably short time. Mail coupon NOW. CORTINA ACADEMY, Suite 
W.A. 39, 105 West 40th Street, New York City. 


x 
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gp CORTINA ACADEMY (Est. 1882) i 
g Suite W.A. 39, 105 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. i 
I .Send me—without obligation—your free book about the Cortina Method, and 5 
fi full facts about your special ‘‘Proof-in-5-Days’’ Offer. i 
i (Check language in which you are interested.) H 
: O French O Spanish O Italian OO German i 
BP Name ce oaisoesce Goce ndc bia nolan cde avae ov See ee apes baaTe saa ani aae an an : 
— Address ..... DIO cleiviy: cole s bis\e die nighald nis Way abuse d:)< Siohetc alpun|sihy «fea otal erane) gia : 
Tye tere cence nc tess seckeowvelee sawn an State. Wein Wes pease ra 
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NEW CONDITIONS 
IN MY WORK’ 
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What About 
» Promotions— 
Pay 
Raises 


WHERE DO YOU GO FROM HERE? 


OU’RE like a million other men—you’re 

facing a dig question. The depression turned 
business topsy-turvy and now the rebuilding 
‘period stares you in the face. 

“Are the things that are happening today 
going to help'or hinder you—what will they 
mean in your pay check? Where will they put 
you five, ten, twenty years from now? 

The whole trend today—legislation, spirit, 
action—is to put men back to work, raise earn- 
ing and spending power, give every man a fair 


chance to work out his own salvation. 

~ Business organizations are rebuilding—re- 
organizing for the new conditions. Before it is 
‘over every man and every method will be 


judged in the cold light of reason and experi- 
ence—then dropped, remade or retained. This 


‘spells real opportunity for the man who can 


meet the test—but heaven help the man who 


still tries to meet today’s problems from yester- 


day’s standpoint! Out of the multitude still 
jobless there are sure to be many frantically 
eager to prove him wrong and take his place. 


Some Men Have Found 


the Answer 


Seeing these danger signs, many aggressive 
men and women are quietly training at home— 


Dept. 3316-R, 4101 So. Michigan Ave., 


Please send me—without cost or obligatiog—full information about 
how I can, through your training, one myself for the new problems 
I have checked: 
O) Business Management 
O Traffic Management 
QO Businese Correspondence 
0 Business English 


and opportunities in the business fiel 
0 Higher Accountancy 
O Law: Degree of LL.B. 
0) Commercial Law 
0 Industrial Management 
(0) Modern Foremanship ([ Stenotypy 


O Salesmanship 


are wisely building themselves for more efficient 
service to their employers. 

You naturally ask, “Has your training 
helped men withstand conditions of the last 
few years?” 

Our answer is to point to a file of letters 
from many of our students reporting pay raises 
and promotions while business was at its lowest 
e44—together with a myriad of others telling of 
greater success during these recent months of 
recovery. 

Unusual evidence is ready for your investi- 
gation. We have assembled much of it in a 
booklet that is yours for the asking, along with 
a new and vitally interesting pamphlet on your 
business field. f j 

This is a serious study of the possibilities and 
opportunities in that field. It is certain to con- 
tain an answer to vital questions bothering you 
today about your own work and earning power. 


Send for these booklets—coupon brings them 
free. Be sure to check the LaSalle training that 
interests you most. We will tell you also how 
you can meet and take fullest advantage of 
today’s situation. No cost or obligation—so 
why not mail the cou- i 
pon now? 


Chicago 


LaSalle Extension University 


A CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTION 
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If you are a U. S. citizen, age 
18-50, it will pay you to prepare for a 
classified Government Job now. Get a 


. good job with steady income—have a 


comfortable pension when you retire. 
Pleasant, interesting work. Arthur 
R. Patterson was a Civil Service Ex- 
His 


ERNMENT JOBS 


Salary $1260 -- $2100 To Start! 


method, as taught at Patterson School, 
has helped thousands pass Civil Ser- 
vice Examinations .with high marks; 
Let us help prepare. you, too, for one 
of the well-paid jobs listed below, or 
one of many others. Send ‘coupon 
below for full information. No obli- 


"aminer for nearly eight years. gation. 


RAILWAY MAIL CLERK POST OFFICE CLERK 


Sa $1850 a Year to Start. Start at $1700 Regular leads 
Re Pay Increases. to jobs paying up to $4700 


RURAL MAIL CARRIERS 


if $1800 to $2450 a Year—plus 


extras for added mileage. 
STENOGRAPHER-TYPIST FILE CLERK 
$1260-$1440 to Start— 


Start at $1260-$1620 Yearly— 
Hither at Washington or near Excellent chances for promotion. 


your home. 
AND MANY OTHER POSITIONS 


paying $1080-$2300 yearly at start 


: : Fine Pay and Promotions 
Vacations and Sick Leave with Pay 
- Pensions—No Strikes nor Layoffs 


_ Gov’t Jobs average higher pay than similar jobs in pri- 
‘Yate industry. Most government employees work regular 
“hours. 10-15 days sick leave annually, 
with pay. 15-26 days’ vacation annu- 
ally, with pay. Work in Washington, 
“travel, or work near your home. Regu- 
dar advancement—no favoritism. Can 
lead to positions paying $4700 yearly 
($90 per week). Retire at age 60-65, 
or in some branches, after 30 years’ 
“service, on liberal old-age pension. 


» New 32-Page Book 
| * - SentFREE 


The Aenea Spiel bas Prepsted vee me 
pag boo (ETS Na a Please send me the free 32-page Pattersor 
rious government jobs, salaries paid, AM veokiet, “How to Secure a Government Position’, 
Ow. Patterson tested, personalized telling all about porartinent sepa. cate pai 
aching method can help men and how,.1may.jquality. I will,not «bey obigate 
ew E, 4 you.in any way. 
en pass Civil Service Examina- 


= 4 


Kehr, Monzeine Director, 


A. C. 
PATTERSON SCHOOL 
W.A.39 Mercantile Building, 


ms with a high mark. Send this a Nailed se aeuseee eae ke Cees ag ACO Ju: sittpacclate 
oupon for it.now. There is no 
Obligation. Addréss: A. C. Kehr. Qf address ..........000eceeeceseneeeecesstsenannaes 


fanaging Director, Patterson i 
school, W.A.39 Mercantile Build- & 
Rochester, ‘N.Y. 
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“You Must Have Spent Years on Shorthand.” 


“NO! 


H® employer laughed aloud. “Six 
; weeks! You're joking, Miss Baker: 
No one could learn shorthand in six 
weeks. You have been with us about 
a month and you are by far the most 
competent secretary I ever had. Surely 
you don’t expect me to believe that you 
gained your present speed and accuracy 
in only six weeks! Why—a great many 
of our stenographers have studied short- 
hand for ten months or a year or more 
and still they make a great many 
errors.” 

“That isn’t their fault, Mr. Chapman. 
Old-fashioned shorthand requires 
months of hard study and practice, and 
even when it is mastered it is difficult 
0 read. But Speedwriting is very easy. 

“Speedwriting? What’s that 2?” 

For answer the girl handed her em- 
ployer her notebook. 

“Why, this is remarkable, Miss Baker. 
It’s in simple A B C’s!” 

“Yes, surely. That's how I learned 
it so quickly. Any one can learn Speed- 
writing. There are only a few easy 

‘rules. There are no hooks or curves, 
every ‘character’ you use is a letter 
you already know—one that your 
hand needs no special training to 
make.” 

“Well, that’s the most remark- 
able thing I ever heard of. I could 
use that myself at board meetings 
and a dozen other places. You can 

write it rapidly, too!” \ 

“One boy I know who studied 

Speedwriting in his own home, 

took court testimony at the rate of 


ee 


I Learned it in 6 WEEKS! 


106 words a minute after only 15 hours 
of study.” : 

“Miss Baker, where can I get some 
literature on Speedwriting? I really be- 
lieve Pll take it up myself!” 


TRADE MARK. REGUS. PAT OFF 
The NATURAL SHORTHAND 


Tens of thousands have been freed from the 
drudgery of the old-fashioned methods of learn- 
ing and writing, shorthand by this marvelous 
new system, which may be written with a 
pencil or on a typewriter; has no confusing 


_ Signs and symbols; and can be learned in a 


third the time needed to master any other sys- 
tem. Speedwriting is MODERN SHORT- 
HAND, far easier to learn, to write, and to 
transcribe. Proved fastest and most accurate 
in many competitions. Endorsed by employers 
and schools everywhere. Used in hundreds of 
the biggest corporations, courts, civil service 
positions, ete. Quickest, surest way to become 
a fast, accurate shorthand writer. 


Mail the coupon to-night. It will bring you 
a free booklet with full information. No mat- 
ter what your need for shorthand may be— 
you can fill that need better with Speedwriting. 


SCHOOL OF SPEEDWRITING, Ine. 
200 Madisén Ave., Dept. 172, New York City 


— 
= 


ScHOooL oF SpEEDWRITING, INCc., 
200 Madison Ave., Dept. 172 : 
New York City . 


I do want to know more about Speedwriting. 


| 
| 
You may send me the free bock without obliga- 
tion on my part. | 
I 
I 
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. Wp yee you ever stop to think why you 
Ate sometimes make mistakes in English? 
Why you may use “who” for “whom,” or 
spell a word with “‘ei’’ instead of “‘ie,” or 
say com-PAR-able instead of COM- 


‘parable? 


The chances are that in school English 
was made tiresome, boring work for you! 
shee had to. study ‘meaningless 
‘Tules, hour after hour. Correct 
_ English was.an unwelcome “sub- 
ject” instead of a steadily grow- 
ing habit with you! Little wonder 
that many people today, in spite 
of everything they can do, are 
judged by others to be uncul- 
tured or uneducated solely be- 
- cause of their unconscious mis- 
_ takes in English! 
It seems a crime that English 


: LF 
should have been made such an ~icee 
irksome task, instead of the fas- 
‘cinating subject it really is! For, as 


_ Sherwin Cody says, “Most persons do not 
“speak and write good English simply be- 
- cause they have never formed the habit 
SA doing so. And you can learn to form 
“that habit with my 100% self-correcting 
device in no more than 15 minutes a day 
_—15 minutes that are like playing an 


exciting game!” 

“Stop Making Embarrassing Mistakes 
" Who is Sherwin Cody? He is probably 
“the most famous teacher of practical 
English today. His amazing method (so 
“unique that he has been granted a patent 
on it!) has enabled over 100,000 people, 
in all walks of life, to better their com- 
mand of English. 

Now, right at home and in complete 
“privacy, you can quickly get rid of the 
smbarrassing errors in grammar, spell- 
“ing, pronunciation that are holding you 
“back in business and social life. By con- 
centrating on just your own mistakes, you 


: THIS ISN'T 
STUDY’— IT'S 
LIKE A 


GAME! 


can quickly make it “second nature” to 
write and speak correctly and colorfully. 
Mr. Cody’s students, in actual test, have 
made more improvement in five weeks than 
was secured by other students in two years 
under old methods, 


Mr. Cody has eliminated the drudgery 
of the old systems. One of his fascinating 
practice-drills can be checked 
through in 15. minutes. It is just 
as if he were forever standing at 
your elbow, quietly pointing out 
your mistakes. In this way you 
quickly form the habit of using the 
correct spelling, and the most force- 
ful, expressive, or appealing word. 
You do not waste time on any- 
thing you already know—and there 
are no tiresome rules to memorize ! 


FREE BOOK , 


The whole remarkable method is ex- 
plained in Mr. Cody’s new book, “How You 
Can Master Good English in 15 minutes & 
Day.’’ This book is free. If you are ever 
worried by the effect upon others of your 
mistakes in English you will find this book 
one of the most helpful, practical, interest- 
ing things you have ever read. Send the 
coupon below, or a postal card, for your 
free copy today. No agent will call. Ad- 
dress: SHERWIN CODY School of Eng- 
lish, 69 Searle Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 


ee ee ee ee ee 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
69 Searle Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 


Send your free book, ‘‘How You Can Master 
Good English in 15 Minutes a Day.” 


Cody 


arose» igual ble plied al ofW pile! 6/8, dele» ¢ Sudipie © a) 0/6 6) 9 19lae WgUnranaaaee 


CJ If 18 years or under, check here for Booklet A. 
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Want a CAREER in 
photography ? 


Men and women—if you are looking for a career that is different, 
fascinating, thrilling, and profitable—then consider photography. 
The New York Institute offers you a thorough professional training ~ 
that will prepare you for a career.in Commercial, News, Portrait, 
Advertising, Natural Color, Motion Picture or other branches of 
photography. 


Big opportunities 
to make money 


You, too, can profit by the 
growing demand for photos. 
Earn money making pictures 
for newspapers, magazines, ad- 
vertisers, and countless other 
uses. Never have there been \ 
such great opportunities as 
there are today! N. Y. I. train- 
ing will qualify you to start 
your own business, work as a 
_ “free lance” or secure a job with 
an established concern. 


Train at Home or in our 
modern studios 


You can attend the Resident courses conducted in our modern, 
completely equipped studios, or enroll in our famous Home 
Study course. Every phase of your training will be under 
the close personal supervision of a staff of noted experts and 
experienced teachers. Many of today’s leading photogra- 
phers owe their success to the Institute’s method of prac- 
tical, individual training. : 


Send for free booklet 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
10 West 33 Street Dept. 201 New York City 


Headquarters for teaching Photography since 1910° 
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_=the faw library illustrated here—written by out- 
“standing law professors supplemented by lectures —= 
“eases—and personal tuition by qualified lawyer- 
| instructors, will give you law training by home study. 
SANDS of men today, who 
; never intend to practice before the 
bar, are studying law. 
' They realize that the law trained 
‘man is a leader—that law training 
makes keen, clear, quick, correct 
thinking—that there is a real reason 
why legally trained men head many 
of America’s greatest corporations. 


~ Practical Law Training Through 
HOME STUDY 


‘he home study Law training offered 
LaSalle has proven itself practical 
and valuable far beyond the time and 
money cost. 
. In certain permitted states every 
‘year, LaSalle trained men pass bar 
examinations with high honors. 
But many, many more men, take their 
LaSallelawtrainingtouse ~ 
in business and find inita 
quick,sure key to progress 
and leadership—to the 
avoidance of pitfalls and 
the’picking of the sure and 
‘certain paths of progress. 


ett tt et ee rT 


A Correspondence Institution 


re I would like to have full information about your 
Law: Degree of LU. B. law training, together with a copy of ‘‘Law Train- 
for Leadership” and your booklet “Evidence,” all without obligation. 
er LaSalle Opportunities: LaSalle opens the way tosuccessinevery important phase 
of business. lf more interested in one of the fields indicated below, check and mail now. 
. OExpert Bookkeeping 
O Business 
Correspondence 
OC, P. A. Coaching 
O Business English Z 
O Credit and Collection 
Correspondence 


ing 
ix 
, 


‘Commercial Law OIndustrial 


( Modern, Sawement Management 
a odern Salesmanship O Modern 
igher Accountancy Foremsuship 


O Traffic Management 
Effective Speaking (MRailway Accounting 


Many of the leaders 
of 1940-1945 will 
be determined in 
1939. Will you be 
one of them ? 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 3316-LR, CHICAGO 
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Acq uvire 


LAW 


nights at 


HOME 


A Most Unusual Law Library 


The basis of LaSalle law instruction 
is a fourteen volume library—we be- 
lieve the most remarkable set of law 
books you have seen—compiled by 
leading professors and authorities. 
This library might well be called— 
“Law Simplified and Condensed”’— 
for it covers the whole basic field of 
law in an orderly, classified and simple 
manner. In many resident schools, the 
LaSalle Law Library is a reference 
work regularly used by students. In 
one great law school, fourteen sets of 
LaSalle’s Law Library are at the stu- 
dents’ disposal and constantly used. 
Supplementing this great library, 
are lectures and personal instruction 
of the highest grade, all under a defi- 
nite, clear plan involving continual 
use of the Problem Method, where 


‘you train in law by dealing with actual 


legal problems—learn by 
doing the work—not by 
memorizing rules. 

To get the whole story, 
you mustinvestigate. And 
the coupon below is the ™ 
easy way to start that. 


. A Correspon- 


L aSalle Extension University dence institution 
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RY it some time. Concentrate intently 
."> upon another person seated in a 
room with you, without his noticing it. 
Observe him gradually become restless 
and finally turn and look in your direc- 


tion. Simple—yet it is a positive dem-~: 


onstration that thought generates a 
‘mental energy which can be projected 
from your mind to the consciousness 
of another. Do you realize how much 
of your success and happiness in life 
‘depend upon your influencing others? 


~ Is it not’ important to you to have | 


others understand your point of view— 
to’ be receptive ‘to your proposals? 


Demonstrable Facts 


How many times have you wished 
there were some way you could impress 
‘ ahother favorably—get across to him 

or her your ideas? That thoughts can 
be transmitted, received, and under- 
stood by others is now scientifically 
demonstrable. The tales of miraculous 
accomplishments of mind by ‘the an- 
cients are now known to be fact—not 
fable. The method whereby these things 
‘can be intentionally, not accidentally, 
accomplished has been a secret long 
cherished by the Rosicrucians—one of 


You Can Influence Others. 
With Your Thinking! 


4 


a woes 
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the schools of ancient wisdom existing — 


throughout the world. To. thousands 
everywhere, for centuries, the Rosicru- 
cians have privately taught this nearly- 
lost art of the practical use of mind 


_ power. J 


This Free Backs Points |” 
Out the Way 


The Rosicrucians (not a religious or- 


ganization) invite you to explore the 


powers of your mind. Their sensible, 
simple suggestions have caused intelli- 
gent men and women to soar to new 
heights of accomplishment. They will 
show you how to use your natural 
forces and talents to do things you now 
think are beyond your ability. Send 
for a copy of the fascinating sealed free 
book, “The Secret Heritage,’ which 
explains how you may receive this 
unique wisdom and benefit by its appli- 
cation to your daily affairs. Address 
your request to: Scribe: N.C.O. 


The Rosicrucians 
“(AMORC) ; 
San Jose, Catirornia, U.S. A, 
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FILE CLERKS 7 CUSTOMS INSPECTORS 
STENOGRAPHERS PATROL INSPECTORS 
TYPISTS MEAT INSPECTORS 
‘STATISTICAL CLERKS RURAL CARRIERS 
| START 
$1260 to $2100 Year 
Men---Women 7777777777777" eeeenenenee 
ae FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Becéinements ve Dept. G-264, Rochester, N. Y. 
expected ; : me, . entire! ree of charge: (1) 
in 1939 Po = a on Ree a rf conse ht 
; ree co of illustrated 32-page book, 
ee é facie ‘a Get a U. S. Government Job” with (3) 
-usually f=. ist Jot. U:, S: Government Jobs; (4) Tell me how 
Seuificient pet qualify for one of these jobs. 
C4 
Mail Coupon / Marne. © ett Se tectia rt... Soe 6) ae 
stoday— ’ 
SURE re 
ip) (Address if ees ons + Beh me o> ne Te Oe > op eee ee ole 


£ s 
# Use This Coupon Before You Mislay 1t—Write or Print Plainly 
I5A 


k as. many questions as ue 
, and be sure they are an- 
_swered- correctly. But—can you 
answer. all their questions? Why 
do the stars. twinkle? Why is snow 
white? - “Can you explain these 
r gs clearly and accurately? If 


oie ad 
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‘he BOOK of KNOWLEDGE 


Answers eoenons rakes Learning -a Joy 


Mail Coupon on Opposite | 
Page for Beautiful New Free 
Bo ® OC klet “The Modern Masgic Carpet” 
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What makes the sky blue? — 
Why are raindrops round? — 
What is dry ice? . . 
How does television work? 
Why is sugar sweet? 


not, you need The Book of Knowl- 
edge and your children need it still 
more. Here, in plain language, is 
the knowledge of the world of in-— 
terest and value to growing minds. _ 
15,000 pictures vividly illustrate - 
the text. They teach at a glance _ 
and offer two chances to one for ; 
remembering what is learned. . 


anac, 1939 ae 


now? 


Se ee 


_ Mothers feel that Th i 
MMtcnwicdge is the on ae conte horizon, develops mental powers. _ 
Sany child» can» have.- Report cards - There is no substitute for knowledge. — 
“make better showings and I Q’s go up It opens all doors. It enhances per- — 
_ when children have this great educa- sonality. It is the one tool that will 
] “Eee work in the home. It wakes up help your child to help himself in the 
eeping talents, broadens the mental grown-up years ahead. ; h 
ail Coupon Today ter Beautiful Free Booklet 


> 


Pe 


DIP IIP IPOS IDOI TD noe 


|) THE BOO 
5 2 West 45th Street, New York 


1 ; 
I RS ne ae Stee weer ee om ote las aRe oltre oe 0. 6e e\s.ranels  etewe se erensee owen 
i - 


Ca ae in ea. ey... See 
e R' ; [1 Check if you own The Book of Knowledge. 
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G8 Pages of Facts 
INVENTORS 


These books were prepared for men 
of ideas—men who have an article in 
mind that will make. money, save money, 
save labor or give pleasure. Leading 
thinkers agree that the world of a few 
years from now will be radically differ- 
ent because of the contributions to prog- 
ress that inventors will make. Now is 
the time—if you have an idea—to see 
about protecting it. 


Don't Delay—Send for 
These Free Books Now 


Many a man has waited until too late 
to protect an idea by a United States 
Patent. Remember someone else may 
be thinking along the same lines that 
you are, and the Patent Laws favor 
the man who files his application for a 
patent first, Delays of even a few days 
can sometimes mean the loss of a pat- 
ent, So learn the important facts about 
Patent Protection at once. 


41 Years of Service 


For forty-one years, this capable organi- 
zation has served inventors from all over the 
country. Our large staff of patent specialists 
gives you expert and prompt service. Our 
fees are reason- 


able; we also 
help with de- 
ferred pay- 
ments. 


ILLA LAMA LALLA: 


% IicTOorRr Je 
EVANS & 
REGISTERED PATENT ATTORNEYS 


Main Office: 114-A Victor Building 
Washington, D. C. 


Send me FREE copies of your books, ‘‘Pat- 
ent Protection’’ and ‘“‘When 4nd How to Sell 
an Inyention,’’ 


PUM Vie hiale'aigle bcs s'oi0,0's 0 a0 aie Bile diclectsyatsiayers 
ORV MUG ING Ui veloc sai Bar a cegecccincces 
MORLP OLS OWN: <si00'y cies wires evveee eeeeeeree 


Wife Wins Freedom 7 
From Neuritis Pain 


For real quick relief from the cruel pain of 
rheumatism, neuralgia, lumbago, neuritis, and 
torturing muscular aches and pains, ‘simply 
take fast-acting Nurito, This.amazingly speedy 
relief, a doctor’s formula, contains no opiates, 
or narcotics and is dependable. If you want to 
feel again the joy of relief from pain and avoid 
needless suffering that prevents sound sleep, 
get Nurito at once. If the very first three doses 
of Nurito do not relieve even intense pain to 
your satisfaction—your money will be refund- 
ed. Get Nurito on this guarantee. 


If you like to write or want to 
write, send for your FREE copy 
of Writer’s Digest gazine. 
Beginning and professi writ- 
ers call it their “Official Bible”. 
Used daily by writers, everywhere, 
‘Because it tells how to write—gives the 
best “formula” plots to follow—shows where to 


sell short stories, plays, novels, pf ol oe 
lists actual names and addresses of 2,500 editors 


who buy new manuscripts. 
_ Writer’s Digest is accurate, practical and 
+” dependable. of, today’s best known 


. editors and writers contribute fine, instructive, 
helpful articles. Send post card today, 
for a FREE copy of Writer’s Digest 

and free literature describing its world 
famed “Course In Short Story Writing’. 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
16 East 12th St. Cincinnati, 0. 


Ate Be An Ad 
Easy to ere 
ring Writer! 


home. No experience necessa: Comm 

school education sufficient. Splendid Gppactae 
nities in advertising for trained men and 
women. Radio advertising is a new fascinat- 
ing field. Ad writers,space buyers, mail 
order experts fill well-paid positions. Write 
today for free booklet, ‘Success in Advertis- 


ing,’’ and requirements, 

PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISI aE | 
| 3601 Michigan Avenue, ore | 
| Dept. 4363, Chicago, III. 


Send FREE booklet “Succes: ie" 
i full information and Vountremenee ATE 
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GEE what a build / 


No SIR! — : 
Didrit it take a long ieena Va eda 


Makes Muscles Grow 


Will You Give Me 
Days to PROVE | Can 
ake YOU a NewMan?, 


S 


SS 


ME START SHOWING YOU RESULTS LIKE THESE fr 


5 inches 
of new 
Muscle 


**After 1 wk. uiy arms 
increased 11% in. 
Chest 24 in. Gained 
4 ibs.’’ . S. W.. Va 


For quick results 
| recommend 


Here's what ATLAS 
did for ME/ 


CHARLES 
ATLAS 


A. recent 
photo of 


“Am sending snapshot 
of wonderful progress!’’ 
—W. G., N. J. 


**When I starteu, 
weighed only 14 
Now peign 170. 
—T. K.. N. Y. 


John eter fae basal 
BEFORE AFTER 


7-Day TRIAL OFFER 


- I could fill this magazine with en- 
thuSiatic reports from OTHERS. 
But you want to know—‘*What can 
Atlas do for ME?” 

Find out—at my risk! Right in 
first 7 days I’ll start to PROVE I 
ean turn YOU into a man of might 


and muscle. And it will be PROOF 
‘you (and anyone else) can SEE, FEEL, MEAS- 


URE with a tape! 


ss FREE BOOK 


I myself was once a 97-pound weakling—sickly, 
half alive. Then I discovered ““Dynamic-Tension.”’ 


Sterling Silver Cup 
Being Given Away 
I will award this 
solid sterling sil- 
ver cup, en: ved, 
to my pupil who 
makes the most improvement in 
his development within the next 
three months. 


re 


CHARLES ATLAS, obept. w.A.39 
115 East 23rd Street, New York, N. Y. 


I want proof that DYNAMIC-TENSION will 
make a new man of me—give me a_healthy,- 
husky body and big muscle development. Send 
me your free book, ‘‘Everlastin: ean es . 


And I twice won—against all comers—the title, strength’: and facts about your 7-DAY ‘AL 
“The World’s Most Perfectly Developed Man’’! 

_/ I have no use for apparatus. “Dynamic-Tension”’ 

ALONE (right in your own home) will start new 

inches of massive power pushing out your chest— ATG 5.500000 svaseaevicesQpivodusinsazsageTtstveoee eT aeeTTE rH 


build up your shoulders to champion huskiness—put (Please print or write plainly) 


regular mountains of muscle on your biceps—free 


you of constipation, pimples—make those stomach AACR ORE 5, a coniscexsoteo ds tev tneet se epee vdeo 
muscles of yours hard ridges! AGIOS esses esesecsnesessessecsrsncenennsnscanetnens dakasstentoge 
_ Make me PROVE it! Send coupon for my FREE 
BOOK AT ONCE! Charles Atlas, Dept. W. A. 39, 115 
East 23rd Street, New York, N. Y. GURY Dy Feicah ose Ole soasetve locehacamevbaasongeee oe SCMEB Liss carne 
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WH A. Saliers, B.S., M.A., Ph.D. 
oneteres ‘State University 
. OCOUNTANCY 
, Piedra Gi Cantnan, ME.,Ph,D. 
“Guggenheim Aeronautics Lab. 
Frank Malina, Research Fellow 
nay _ Calif. inst: of Tech. 
ae eal 


ew, Sel Ee hol: for Social Research 
“3 aite W. AL, 
+i niversity Uk ‘Pennsylvania — 

. ANCL JENT & MEDIEVAL 


st 


; N.C. Nel- 
. @ Vaillant, 
ri 3 Bennett, Ph.D. 

| Amer Mus. of “Natural History 
ARCHAEOLOGY 
“Brest Pickering, B.S.C., M. Arch. 
University of Cincinnati 

4M ART & ARCHITECTURE 


mer. Buse of Natural History 
TRONOMY 
Fi Winton, M.A., D.D., 


tity 
RRcorslit, faeteeraity 
HISTORY 
“Hiram Gorvntd, Ph.D. 
Dartmouth College 
BIOLOGY 
_ Loren C. Petry, B.S.,M.8S., Ph.D, 
: Cornell University. 
eked TANY 


BO 

John Presley Fife, Ph.D. 
_ “Stevens Institute of Technology 
, BUSINESS ENGLISH 


a 1543 Lectures— 
2 ABT Pictures—49 Color Plates 


# Here is such a wide choice of educational opportu- 
nities that you will find all courses of instruction 
_ which you want and need. And even if you do not 
feel the need of studying systematically a single 
one of the 57 courses, you will still find in the 
- POPULAR EDUCATOR a yast wealth of articles 
as fascinating as could be found in any popular 
non-fiction magazine. Each weekly number will 
give you the biggest quarter’s worth you ever had! 


mere by THIS NATIONAL COUNCIL OF DISTINGUISHED D 


gira oo D 
Ph.D 


pn ae People Hee Enr 


NEW CLASS NO\ 
FORMING — 


Mail Coupon On Opposite 


‘You Must Register At Once. 


alt 


57 New Easy Reading Courses 
Covering 4 Years High School 
and 2 Years College 


education. 


en Authorities from Leading Universiti 


Goldblatt, Ph.D. 
Dnivecsits of Pittsburgh 
CHEMISTRY 
C. J. Friedrich, Ph.D. 
Harvard University 
IVICcs 
Dorrance S. White, Ph.D. 
State University of lowa 


CLASSICAL LITERATURE 


Walter Prichard Eaton. B.A. 
Yale University 


RAMA 
Andrew M. Vincent 
University of Oregon 
DRAWING & Dusan 
H. H. Coulson, A.B.,. A.M 
(Cantab. ) 
St. Louis University 
ENGLISH HISTORY 
Thomas A. Knott, Ph.D. 
University of Michigan 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
Hoyt. H. Hudson, Ph.D 
Princeton University 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 
Elsa Findlay 
Columbia ely 


Earl F. Langwell, 
University of Notre ane 

ENC. 

Samuel Tilden Beeston a 

University of rpba 

OGRAPHY 

Terence T. oe aid ava 9 

eA Se. Ph.D., 


University of putes 


F. W. Pierce, Ph.D. riper e y 
Penn State College 


HERMAN 

Gerald G. Walsh, sf B.A. 

M.A., Ph.D., S.1:D. Si 
Fordham University 

ITALIAN 


Mercer ized to Help Millions Broaden Their 
Through the POPULAR EDUCATOR 
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ENGLISH (Speaking, Reading, Writing). - 
MATHEMATICS—PSY CHOLOGY—ete. 
for Only 25 Cents Each — 


The POPULAR EDUCATOR is truly ‘“‘the poor man’s hig s 
** Take, for example, a subject like PSYCHOLOGY, 
Tf you had to attend lectures on this subject in person at 
High School or College, it would cost you hundreds of dollars 
—even an elementary textbook would cost you three “gu four. 
Yet the Alliance teaches you this useful science for a whole 
year—AT A TOTAL COST OF EXACTLY 25 CENTS! This 
is an unprecedented bargain! 


HURYTHMICS 
Ph.B. ‘ 


Henry N. Sanders z 
~ Bryn Mawr college 


Grant M. Hyde, B.A., M. 
University of Wiseonsi 


OURNA 
now + “Deferrari, ae 


E. Karl McGinnis 
University of Texas _ 
oF 


William Whitfield Elliott, 
Ph.D. 


Duke University 

MATHEM. 

James D. Weinland, Ph. 

New York Universit { 

MNEMO Ss 

Tibor Kerekes, Ph.D. es 

Georgetown University 
MOD. EUROPPAN H. 
Howard H. Seestan oe) 
University of Wash 


Wendell W. Wright, pie 
Indiana Universi 
NM. 


iP, E 
Fay: Dykema, M.L. 
Columbia University i, 


0. E. Johnson, Ph.D. 
State University, Hy lowa 


H, E. ei haveigh MO pe 
Union University 
PHYSIOLOGY AND 4 


Knowledge aK a" " 
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THE HIGHER EDUCATION 
“YOU NEED For SUCCESS 


now yours for only 


One Cent a Lesson? 


DE Bescon A 
National ducational lliance” 


Only 25c a Week .. . Stop Whenever You Like 


OW, at last, every man and woman who wants the benefits of more advanced 

schooling can have them, for the National Educational Alliance has brought 57 

High School and College Courses within easy reach of any one who can afford 
to invest 25c a week in better education. 


To begin with, your membership in the National Educational Alliance is free, 
and as soon as you join you start to receive the POPULAR EDUCATOR—which 
includes weekly groups of fascinating lectures—for the price of a high grade 
periodical—only 25c a week. 


> 


EDUCATORS 
and Colleges 


ef 
Fred Asa Barnes, C.E., M.C.E., 
F.A.A.A.S. 


Cornell University 
ENGINEERING 
Neal D. Houghton, A.B., Ph.D. 
University of Arizona 
POLITICS 
Adam R. Gilliland, B.O. B.A., 
Ph.D 


Northwestern University 
PSYCHOLOGY 
Richard D. Fay 
Mass Institute of Technology 
RADIO 


Harry A. Overstreet, A.B., B.Sc. 
City College of New York 
PHILOSOPHY 
G. Oscar Russell, B.A., M.A., 
Ph.D..- : 
Ohio State University 
PHONETICS 
L. L. Hendren, A. B., M.A., 
Ph.D. 
University of Georgia 
PHYSICS 
Allan Nevins, AB., M.A., Ph.D., 
Litt.D:, LL.D. 
“ Columbia University 
SOCIAL HISTORY 
W. M. Kercheville, B.A., M.A., 
_ Ph.D 


State University of New Mexico 
3 SPANISH 
Rennie Wilbur Doane 
Stanford University 
. ZOOLOGY 
Harry Shaw, Jr : é 
New York University 
WRITING & REWRITING 


Additional courses in SHORT- 
HAND, TYPHWRITING, IN- 
TERIOR DECORATING, PHO- 
TOGRAPHY. 
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IT'S NEVER TOO 
LATE TO LEARN 


Like Reading Any Fascinating Magazine 


Nothing is more effortless and interesting than the new method 
of education employed in the POPULAR EDUCATOR! Your 
lectures come once each week on each subject in the pages of 
an attractively illustrated periodical. The first weekly issue 
includes 32 ‘‘No. 1 Lectures,’’ in 32 different courses of in- 
struction—from Anthropology to Zoology. The second weekly 
issue brings you a similar number of ‘‘No. 2 Lectures,”’ etc., 
etc. You follow only the courses you want to learn, just as 
you read in a magazine only the serials that interest you most. 

Each course is as entertaining and 
informative as an expert in the subject, 
plus a popular writer, can make it. 
Each lecture is short enough to read 
at one sitting and so interesting that 
you retain it easily. And each is illus- 
trated with unique photos and diagrams, 
sometimes copies from priceless orig- 
inals in museums. 


Mail Coupon Now 


To Enroll in the New Group. 
Stop Whenever You Like 


ee 


Wrap Up 25¢ And Mail It Now For Your First 
POPULAR EDUCATOR 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ALLIANCE, Inc., 
Dept. EA, 
37 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 


For the enclosed 25c, please send me the first is- 
sue containing a group of 32 Lectures in the 
Alliance’s course, prepaid, and enroll me in the 
new class for one year. You may send me the 
POPULAR EDUCATOR weekly at the rate of 25¢ 
a week, until I give you notice to cancel. For 
cony -nience in bookkeeping, you may bill me once 
a month for such copies as I receive. 


NN EGBE Heh sie. d Stor die tt Go + os) p 0's 0a) gow ovo. 0 gi ana aie 
AG ONCBS sia. ars ookdta Wi 0i/@le\a whover degen’ a\'eh Lala tee Fas AIT 
FAL ate Ra NE de eterna es eles Stateec. as A 


PLEASE WRITE PLAINLY 
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ARE YOU SICK? 


Have you tried all other methods and 
failed to get well? Why not have your 
spine X-rayed and locate the pressure upon 
the nerve that is making it impossible for 
you to get well. ‘Have that pressure re- 
moved by a scientific chiropractic adjust- 
ment and feel the life force again flow to 
the affected parts. 

-The nerve flow or life force that is con- 
veyed by the nerve controls the function 
of all organs in the body. Any interfer- 
ence to this flow causes abnormal function 
and disease is the result.' Chiropractic may 
be the answer to your condition. 


To THROAT S 
ToUPPER Mas Bf 
Te HEART 

Te LUNCS 
ToLIVER 


ae Oe 


To SMALL INTESTINE 
Te KIDNEYS 


au tL ae 


TheChiropractor| ‘fi 


adjuim the subluxation 


735 HIGH ST. 
NEWARK, N. J. 
BIGELOW 8-0795 


T. 
NE MONTGOMERY S 
2 JERSEY CITY, N. J. 

BERGEN 4-7179 eee 
3 MINUTES FROM CORTLANDT ST. RN. '- 


Good handwriting is essential in the worlds of com- 
merce, trade and society. So necessary in civil service 
and general business occupations. Good handwriting 
helps bring quick advancement. Poor, illegible penman- 
ship often causes costly errors and hinders success. Why 
write a poor hand? It’s simple and easy to learn at home. 


FREE BOOK TELLS HOW 


Simply send coupon below for FREE BOOK mailed 
entirely without cost or obligation. Your name ele- 
gantly written on a card if you enclose stamp for postage. 


Site p> Lg eho, 


CLIP- SIGN- MAIL NOW 


‘ 
| The Tamblyn Schoo! of Penmanship 


Our free book 
explains how easy 
it is to learn and 
how others learned 
to write in spare 
time. 


Send for it Today! 


“HOW TO BECOME 
i I t 
A GOOD PENMAN Pldasd etna nd aero EY , Pentnansht 


A new book on fundamentals of penman- | Become a Good Penman.” 
ship—clear, concise, easy to understand. 
If you want to improve your writing, this | 
book may have important ‘bearing on your Address 
success. Mail the coupon now! 


407 Ridge Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


The Tamblyn School of Penmanshi . | Citvicrsatcss NS” Saisesaay ti aeye eee eeeeneeeee 
407 Ridge Blds., Kansss .Cler, DB © Salesman will call. | 


Mo. ca eee is ce ee Ca 
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Re “Some Day t 
» xo Start Out for 


OU know this man as well as you 
know YOURSELF. His mind nibbles 
x at EVERYTHING and _ masters 
NOTHING. He always takes up the 
EASIEST thing first, puts it down when 
it gets HARD, and starts something else. 
JUMPS from ONE THING TO AN- 
OTHER all the time! 

There are thousands of these PEOPLE 
WITH GRASSHOPPER MINDS in the 
world and they do the world’s MOST 
TIRESOME TASKS—get but a PIT- 
TANCE for their work. 

If YOU have a “Grasshopper Mind” 
you know that this is TRUE—and WHY. 
Even the BLAZING SUN can’t burn a 
hole in a little piece of TISSUE PAPER 
unless its rays are concentrated ON ONE 
SPOT! 

Yet you KNOW you have intelligence 
and ‘ability. WHAT'S holding you back? 
Just one fact—one SCIENTIFIC fact— 
PROVEN and stated by the world’s fore- 
most scientists and psychologists. You 
re using only ONE-TENTH of your real 
BRAIN-POWER! The mind is like a 
muscle. It grows in power through exer- 
ise and use. It weakens and deteriorates 
with idleness. Increase your BRAIN- 
POWER and you will increase your 
tARNING POWER. 

But HOW? Merely gamble a postage 
tamp. Send the coupon at the right for 
. copy of “Scientific Mind Training.” 

This little book will tell you the secret 
yf self-confidence, of a strong will, of a 
jowerful memory, of unflagging concen- 


going 
= Mys , 


Oe Y 
Wy lop ; J 


tration, of keen imagination—showing you 
how to banish negative qualities like for- 
getfulness, brain fag, indecision, self- 
consciousness, lack of ideas, mind wan- 
dering, lack. of system, procrastination; 
timidity. 

Men like Sir Harry Lauder, Prince 
Charles of Sweden, Frank P. Walsh, for- 
mer Lieutenant Governor Lunn of New 
York, and hundreds of others equally fa- 
mous, praise the simple method of in- 
creasing brain-power described in this free 
book about Pelmanism. It has helped 
over 750,000 OTHERS during the past 
25 years! 

You have only A POSTAGE STAMP 
to lose by writing for your copy. You 
may GAIN thousands of dollars, peace of 
mind, happiness, independence! Don’t 
wait. Mail the coupon NOW. 


THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
Suite W.A.39 


271 North Ave. New Rochelle, N. Y. 


THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


Suite WA-39, 271 North Ave., New Rochelle, N.Y. 
Please send me without obligation your free 
This does & 


iJ 

i 

| 

a ” 

p booklet, ‘‘Scientific Mind Training. 

y not place me under any obligation and no sales- §f 
yg man is to call on me. i 
i | 
g Name -- 62. e eee eee eect e cece ener eter ceeas | 
i i 
B Address ......cce cece codec cer cacscrseccevsses i 
i 3 : 
BGS oui c eslaiey cie'ostlel selves eiiniaisie State. .....-«08 * 
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an Gan Now 
Talk With God 


Says Noted Psychologist 


“A new and revolutionary religious 
teaching based entirely on the mis- 
understood sayings of the Galilean 
Carpenter, and designed to show how 
we may find, understand and use the 
same identical power which Jesus 
used in performing His so-called Mir- 
acles,” is attracting world-wide atten- 
tion to its founder, Dr. Frank B. 
Robinson, noted Psychologist, author 
and lecturer. 

“Psychiana,” this new psychological 
religion, believes and teaches that it is 
today possible for every normal hu- 
man being, understanding spiritual 
aw as Christ understood it, “to du- 
plicate every work that the Carpenter 
of Galilee ever did’—it believes and 
teaches that when He said, “the things 
that I do shall ye do also,” He meant 
what He said and meant it literally to 
all mankind, through all the ages. 


Dr. Robinson has prepared a 
treatise on “Psychiana,” in which he 
tells about his long search for the 
Truth, how he finally came to the full 
realization of an Unseen Power or 
force “so dynamic in itself that all 
other powers and forces fade into in- 
significance beside it”—how he learned 
to commune directly with the 
Living God, using this mighty, never- 
failing power to demonstrate health, 
happiness and financial success, and 
how any normal being may find and 
use it as Jesus did. He is now offer- 
ing. this treatise free to every reader 
of this magazine who writes him. 


If you want to read this “highly in- 
teresting, revolutionary and fascinating 
story of the discovery of a great 
Truth,” just send your name and ad- 
dress to Dr. Frank B. Robinson, 709 
ist Street, Moscow, Idaho. It will be 
sent free and postpaid without cost 
or obligation. Write the Doctor today. 
—Copyright, 1935, Dr. Frank B. Rob- 

on. 
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CATALOG 
of N EWand 


REFERENCE 
BOOKS 
eed hooks serve aswellosnew. 


Quer One Million Volumes 
fstablished 1902 


BOOK 


LEGE BOOK COMPANY 
ETE Pres, — Dept WA COLUMBUS. OHI 


OW’ E ALSO BUY BOOKS 


Learn Profitable Profession | 
in QO days at Home - 


Salaries of Men and Women in the 
fascinating profession of Swedish 
Massage run as high as $40 to $70 per 
wee but many prefer to open 
their own offices. 
from Doctors, 
ums, 
come to those who qualify through 

our home training course. Tre-. 
3 mendous opportunities lie 
before you in Ss un- 
crowded field which is 
now open to uu with- 
out having to leave your 
present work until you 
qualify as an expert and 
can command an expert’s — 


Rong “a ; pay. Uniform coat, medi-— 
cal dictionary, patented reducing roller and hydro- 
therapy supplies are all included without extra cost. 
Write for FREE Anatomy Charts and details of offer. 
HE College cf Swedish Massage 
1601 Warren Blvd. Dept. 171 Chicago, a 


% 
: 
4 
29100 STOP TOBACCO? 
‘ 
- Banish the craving for tobacco 
Piet as thousands haved Make your- © 
= self freeandhappy withTo! 

/) Redeemer. Not asubstitute, not 
f; habit forming. Write for free — 
é booklet telling of injurious ef- — 


fect of tobacco and P 
dependable, easy way FREE 


pi, 


Newell Pharmacal Co., Dept. 66, Clayton Sta,, St.Louis, Mo. 


to relieve the craving 
mapv men have, BOOK 


Here is relief from distressing symptoms of 


CATARRH, SINUS 
HEAD COLDS § 


Liem 2° 


When Sinus Congestions, Rhinitis, 
Nasal Catarrh er Head Colds 


nhalator Meth= 

ckly—almost instantly in 

works on an entirely new 

, By Means of a most effective device called the 

KLEAR Inhalator, the soothing vapors of HED- 

LEAR Essence are gently forced through the nasal pas- 

Sages. In this way you actually “breathe away" distress 

and discomfort of nasal congestions. If you heve never 

tried HEDKLEAR before, send 25c only for a full $1.00 

size bottle of HEDKLEAR Essence and full facts about 
the HEDKLEAR Inhalator method. Address 


Dearborn Products, 510 N. Dearborn, Dept. 27, Chicago 
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y S. J.E. 


ANAME"AND ADDRESS 


SENT UPON REQUEST) |} S2Oe 


*“*After graduating I went with a 
Radio store. I soon e 
Service Manager at twice my 
shoe factory pay.’’ 


Many Make $30, $50, $75 
a Week 


Do you too want a better job? Do 


_ J. E. SMITH, 
President _ 

Nationa! Radio = 

Institute you too want to make more money? 


Beralishad Radio offers many spare time and 
: full time opportunities for good pay. 


Get Ready Now for Jobs Like These 


_ Broadcasting stations employ engineers, opera- 
* tors, station managers and pay up to $5,000 a 
ear, Fixing radio sets in spare time pays many 
- $200 to $500 a year—full time repair jobs pay 
~+ mary $30, $50, $75 a week. Many Radio Experts 
_ open full or part time Radio businesses. Radio 
* manufacturers and jobbers employ testers, in- 
spectors, foremen, engineers, servicemen, paying 
up to $5,000 a year. Automobile, police, avia- 
fion, commercial Radio, loudspeaker systems, 
offer good opportunities now and for the future. 
“Television promises good jobs soon. Men 
trained have géod jobs in thesé branches of 


Radio. 


Many Make $5, $10, $15 a Week Extra 
in Spare Time While Learning 
The day you enroll I start sending Extra Money 


hroughout your training I send plans and ideas 
- that made good spare time money—$200 to ) 
' year—for hundreds. I send Special Radio Equip- 


ment to conduct experiments, build circuits, get 


jumped trom W8 a weeklo SO 


@-@ free Book started me toward this 


GOOD PAY IN RADIO 


“TI had an $18 a week job in a 
_factory when I 
training at home for Radio.” 


“Eight months later I went to 
Station KWCR as operator. 
now Radio Engineer at WSUL.”’ 


how I Train You at Home 


Fee A RADIO EXPERT 


ob Sheets showing how to do Radio repair jobs. , 
$500 a. 


> 
b 
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“N. R. I. Training was so prac- 
tical I was soon ready to make 
$5, $10, $15 a week in spare time.”” 


started 


“N. R. I. Training took me out 
of the shoe factory—put me into 
a good-pay Radio job.” 


I'm 


practical experience. I ALSO GIVE YOU _ A MOD- 
ERN, PROFESSIONAL ALL-WAVE ALL-PUR- 
POSE RADIO SET SERVICING INSTRUMENT 
TO HELP FIX SETS QUICKER—SAVE TIME, 
MAKE MORE MONEY. 


Find Out What Radio Offers You 


Mail the coupon now for “Rich Rewards in Radio.” 
It’s free to any fellow over 16 years old. -It points’ 
out Radio’s spar: time and full time opportunities, 
also those coming in Television; tells about my 
Training in Radio and Television; shows 131 let- 
ters from men I trained, shows what they are do- 
ing, earning; shows my Money Back Agreement. 
MAIL COUPON in an envelope, or paste on penny 
post card—NOW! 


J. E. SMITH, President, Dept. 9AP2 
National Radio Institute, Washington, D. C. 


_e © © 8 8 oe he Um 


J. E. SMITH, President, Dept. 9AP2 

National Radio Institute, Washington, D. C. | 

Dear Mr. Smith: Without obligating me, send 
“Rich Rewards in Radio,’’ which points out 
spare time and full time opportunities in Radio, 
and explains your practical method of training 
at home in spare time to become a Radio Expert. 
(Please write plainly.) 


Name,,...... eandedadesvudeucdtestuvsaeieabal salty AZO... ccrcccsree 


| AGELESS coccecccscsescscsecetecsencenencsettescsttesenstecedetessenes 
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for a Half Dollar 


Iwill pay CASH for 
OLD COINS BILLS and STAMPS 


Mrs. S. Dowty of Texas 
sold B. Max Mehl one- 
half dollar for $400.00 


I Paid $200 


to J. D. Martin of Virginia 
FOR JUST ONE 
COPPER CENT 


“*Please acene my. thanks for your 
check for $200.00 in payment for the 
copper cent I sent you. I appreciate 
the interest you have given this 
transaction. It is_a pleasure to do 
business with a firm that handles 
matters as you do. I wish to assure 
you that it will be a pleasure to me 
to tell all my friends of your wonder- 
ful offer for old coins.’ 

JULIAN D, MARTIN, Virginia 


Post yourself! It pays! I paid Mr. 
Manning, New York, $2,500 for_a 
single silver dollar. Mrs. G. F. 
Adams $740 for 


Up to $100.00 Fry 
for shis coin fs" 


some old coins. 
W. %§-F. Wilharm, Pennsylvania, 
$18,500 for his rare coins. In the 
last 20 years I have paid hundreds 
of others handsome premiums. 


All Kinds of Old Coins, Medals, 
Bills and Stamps Wanted 


Right now I will pay $50 for 1913 
. Liberty Head nickels (not Buffalo), 
$100 for 1894 dimes, ‘‘S’’ Mint, 
$8.00 for 1853 quarters, no arrows, 
$200 each for 1884 and 1885 Silver 
Trade Dollars, 10c each for 1912 
“S’’ Mint nickels, etc. 


Upto $225. 
| for chis one {* 


Big Cash Premiums for Hun- 
dreds of Coins now Circulating 


I want thousands of old coins and 
will pay Big Cash Premiums to get 
them, I offer up to $1,000 premium for 
certain coins and lesser amounts for 
hundreds of others, Send 4 cents for 
my large, illustrateed Coin Folder. its 


contents will amaze,you. No obliga- 
tion on your part. It may mean 
to you, You» have 


NO 


B. 
Dept. 191, Mehl Bldg., 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS. 


ease send me your large Illustrated Coin 
Ider and further particulars, for which I 
enclose 4 cents, 
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$1.00 STARTS LIFE POLICY 
THAT PAYS UP TO $3, 000 


Policy Sent Free 


An amazing new life insurance policy 
is now offered, without medical exam-_ 
ination, to men,. women and children. 
from 10 to 74 years of age. This 4 
policy provides up to $1500 for nat-— 
ural death and up to $3,000 for acci- 
dental death, as specified, based on 
age. Thousands throughout the coun-~ 
try have taken advantage of this low 
cost plan. Sold by mail only. That is 
é 
why you can buy so much life protec- 
tion with an initial payment of only 
$1.00. Send no money. You may re- 


ceive a policy for Free inspection and 
full. particulars without obligation. 
Simply send name, address and age to 
the Guaranty Union Life Insurance 
Co., Dept. 72L, Beverly Hills, Califor- 
nia. Send today. No pe will oe 


beautiful girls’ heads and figures 
for pleasure and profit. At home, 
by mail—most pros: Aehone. 
mantic—highly paid branchof the 
art bie ge pode sea 
‘necessary. You study from large 
photos pt acdate pi he as they 
pose in the life class. 


wees F R E E 
LESSON 
Start your art careertoday. Send 
your name and address, and 10c to ' 
cover mailing cost and we willsend 
you Lesson No 1 of Towertown 


Head and Figure Drawing Course 
-examine it-—try it free. 


p; Towertown Studios, Dept. 35 A 
520 N.MichiganAve.,Chicago 
i. Se ee 
TRADE MARK | 
PROTECTORS 


oo ee 


COMPLETE TRADE MARK 
COUNSEL OUTLINED IN| 
BOOKLET, "PROTECTION" 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY 
TRADE MARK PROTECTORS 


342 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK 
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@ Why put up with days . . . months . . . YEARS 
of discomfort, worry and fear? Learn now about this 
perfected invention for all forms of reducible rupture. 
Surely you keenly desire—you eagerly CRAVE to 
enjoy life’s normal activities and pleasures once again. 
To work... toplay ... to live . . . to love 
... With the haunting Fear of Rupture banished from 
_your thoughts! Literally thousands of rupture suffer- 
ers have entered this Kingdom of Paradise Regained. 
Why not you? Some wise man said, ‘Nothing is im- 
sada roe «a pe it eee for where other 
trusses have fai is where we have had our greatest D } 
success in many cases! Even doctors—thousands of Where's YOUR Rupture? 
them—have ordered for themselves and their patients. : 
Unless your case is absolutely hopeless, do not despair. 


The coupon below brings our Free Rupture Book in 
plain envelope. Send the coupon now. P R O O F 
Patented AIR-CUSHION Support Gives |... of ‘the Vatgunatneee 
Nature a Chance to CLOSE the standing merit of the 
OPENING BROOKS APPLIANCE is 


clearly shown by the fact that 
over 9000 doctors have or- 


Think of it! Here’s a surprising yet simple-acting invention 
_that permits Nature to close tue opening—that holds the 


“rupture securely but gently, day and night, at work and at dered it for themselves or 
‘play! Thousands of grateful letters express heartfelt their patients. One doctor 
‘thanks for results beyond the expectation of the writers. alone has ordered for his pa- 

What is this invention—How does it work? Will it help tients over 400 Brooks Ap- 


“me? Get the complete, fascinating facts on the Brooks 
Automatic Air Cushion Appliance—send now for free 
“Rupture Book. 


pliances. Follow your doc- 
tor’s advice! If he says you 
have a reducible rupture and 


: Cheap—Sanitary—Comfortable advises a proper-fitting sup- 
Rich or poor—ANYONE can afford to buy this remarkable, arieaedl occtmauineon mace 
LOW-PRICED rupture invention! But look out for imita- P fe yee ted ie dec ne Me 
tions and counterfeits. The Genuine Brooks Air-Cushion to further delay, which may 
' Truss is never sold in stores or by agents. Your Brooks is prove dangerous, but send us 
made up, after your order is received, to fit your particular your name and address im- 
case. You buy direct at the low “‘maker-to-user’’ price. The mediately.. Stop Your Rup- 
‘perfected Brooks is sanitary, lightweight, inconspicuous. ture Worries! Enjoy the 
"Has no hard pads to gouge painfully into the flesh, no stiff, comfort, freedom of action 


‘punishing springs, no metal girdle to rust or corrode. It 3 ; ‘ 
Bates see ecityccaneiprt and security—while the Automatic and physical security which 
Air Cushion continually works, in its own, unique way, to this made-to-order appliance 

‘help Nature get results! Learn what this patented inven- will give you. 

tion can mean to you—send coupon quick 


SENT ON TRIAL! Mail This Coupon NOW! 


f 
No . . .. don’t order a Brooks now— 1 BROOKS APPLIANCE CO ; 
First get the complete revealing expla- | ° 
tat g . this." world-famous i rupture g 46-C State St., Marshall, Mich. : 
invention. TH ecide whether you : 
want the comfort—the freedom from fear ye ee eae ine 1 
and worry—the security—the same amaz- 1 PROOF of Results, and TRIAL OF: i 
ing results thousands of men, women and HER—-all in’ plain enveloge i 
children have reported. They found our i . ; 
invention the Pgeiaged to ge pre i - 
Why can’t you nd you risk nothing as Novas eee Jf 
the complete. appliance is SENT ON i Name...+-. seecereeren ees Be 
TRIAL. Surely you owe it to yourself to i i 
investigate this no-risk trial. Send for y Street...... eda Listiin A eae 
C. E. BROOKS. the facts now—today—hurry! All corre- H 
7 Inventor spondence strictly confidential. : H 
. OU adage ons me is Stateveeen 
FREE! Latest Rupture Book Explains All! : 1 
ag ba Just Cl ip and Send Coupons» State whether for Man......... "y ; 
eee Os, ~=COAALL all Aa Woman Re ee or Child cea site as i 
Brooks Appliance Co., 46-C State St., Marshall, Mich. 1 oe ees 
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To Men and Women| 


who would like a 
U.S. Government Job 


A Message from A.C. Kehr, Managing Di- 
rector, Patterson School, Rochester, N.Y. 


The Patterson School’s sole activity is to 
| prepare students for Civil Service examina- 

tions. During the 27 years of its existence 

—under six JU. S. Presidents—the School 
has enjoyed an excellent record of success. 
- Hundreds upon hundreds of its graduates 

haye passed their Civil Service examina- 

tions with high marks, and as a consequence 
_ received appointments to well-paid Govern- 
_ ment jobs. 


a How Government Jobs Are Filled 


In the Classified government ser- 
vice, just as in private industry, the 
_ jobs are filled by those best fitted to 
hold them. And because Uncle Sam 
-- cannot possibly interview every ap- 
plicant personally, Civil Service Ex- 
_ aminations are held, to select the best. 
_ By law, the Government must select 
‘its personnel from among those who 
; get the highest marks on its impartial 
" Civil Service Examinations. 

4 
Why Preparation Is Necessary 
1 


; Frankly, you might obtain the 

__—s necessary preparation yourself—if 

‘you knew what kind of information 

you would be asked, and how much 

- you are expected to know. But ob- 
viously this is not practical. So why 
not- receive Your training from a 
school which has been highly suc- 
cessful in this work ? 


i} 
. Gus for This FREE Book 


_ Find out now how this tested meth- ~ 
od of Patterson’s—developed by our 
Principal, Mr. Arthur R. Patterson, 

a former Civil Service Examiner— 
has helped hundreds of others to 

jobs and can help you, too. Send for 
. FREE 32-page book, “How to Se- 

cure a Government Position,” telling’ 
- 
¥ 


yy 
+ 
* 


about various jobs, salaries paid, and 
how you can qualify. No obligation in 
sending for it. Address: A. C. Kehr, 
Managing Director, Patterson 
School, 39W.A., Mercantile Build- 
ing, Rochester, N. Y. 


FOR FURTHER DETAILS 


S SEE PAGE 9-A 
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Attractive 
Terms — 
Complete Conservatory Course 4 


Study under skilled instructors for your 
own pleasure at home—among your 
friends—or for a well-paying position in 
radio, orchestra, chorus, hotels, resorts, 
public schools, etc. Courses: Piano, Vio= 
lin, Voice, Public School Music, Trumpet, 
Cornet, Mandolin, Organ, Tenor Banjo, 
Guitar, Clarinet, Accordion, Saxophone, 
Write today for free descriptive catalog, 
stating course preferred. ’ ! 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC a 
Dept. 27N, 1525 E. 53rd St., Chicago, Ill. 


PRINTERS 
PUBLISHERS | 
LITHOGRAPHERS 


PETER J. CAREY. 
& SONS 


97-103 Horatio St, 
New York City 


ANY STYLE _ 
ANY SIZE 


POSTER 


Telephone 
‘i 


CHelsea 3-0400-01-02-03 


Bd ir ae ee ieee | ya | , sates 
Sees. 


4900 — 
CHEMICAL 
FORMULAE 


_In this one big book you have at your fingertips prac- 
se tical commercial formulae for making thousands of use- 

= ful products for your own use and for profitable manu- 

¢ facture. Brand new, encyclopedic in scope, arranged for — 
= quick reference, it is exactly the book that every com- — 
mercial chemist, large or small, has long wanted. 600 
Meaty Pages of formulae including many patented, — 
searce and little known processes, many published for 
: the first time. Collected by over 60 outstanding industrial — 
chemists and technicians—every formula proved suc- — 
cessful by actual test and experience. ; z 


Se a 
, eS ty 


— 


. : 
Covers Hundreds of Industries & Products _ 
You will find, in The Chemical Formulary, methods a 
for making or using \ cease 
Depilatories Hair Tonics Patent Leather _ sa 
Dyes Incense Photographic + E 
Electrotyping Inks Specialties = 
Etching Insulation Polish, Auto 4 
Compounds Jams and Jellies Porcelain hee: 
Explosives Kalsomines Preservatives 
Fertilizer Lacquers Printing ite 
Fireproofing Latex Paint Refrigerants * 3 
Fireworks Leather Polishes Rubber, Synthetic 
Fluxes Liniment Safety Glass ee’: 
Fly Killer Liquors Shaving Cream 
Food Specialists Lubricants Soaps * 
Gems, Artificial Matches Solvents iy 
Glass Polish Metallic Printing Stencils - 
Glues Matrix, Rubber Tooth Paste ‘ 
Gold, Plating Mirrors 4 Waterproofing ‘ 
Grease Nickel Plating Zinc Etching , 
Decolorizing -~ Lubricating Oil Sun-Tan Zine Plating x 
Preparations Hair Setting Ointments and thousands 
Dental Cement Liquids Paints more. ey 


‘D. VAN NOSTRAND CO., 
250 Fourth Ave., New Yerk. 


proval The Chemical Formulary. Within 
I receive it, I can return it to you and 
. If I keep it I will send you $2.00 as first 
i monthly thereafter for 
discount for cash. Same 
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EXAMINE — 
IT FREE < 
Money. , 


Mail This) 
Coupon. : 


One Formula 
May Be Worth 
Hundreds of 
Dollars to You ‘ 
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6000 Years of World History 


NEVER BEFORE-NEVER AGAIN ! 4 


Copyright, 
1938, by 


& Co. 


.- Where and Why? 
YOU MUST KNOW THE STORY 


OF THE PAST TO UNDERSTAND 
FRONT PAGE NEWS OF TODAY! 


You can understand current 
events more clearly if you know 
the events in history which. have 
led up to them. The “Illustrated 
World History” tells you the re- 
vealing past of Germany, Russia, 
Japan, Italy—and all the other 
great modern powers that are 
making history today. You learn 
what stakes France and England 
hold in the shifting balance of 
power in Europe. You gain an in- 
sight into the role our own coun- 
try has played in world affairs, 
and see what the future holds in 
store for us, beset by a rising tide 
of world aggression. Time rolls 
back for you, jnto Medieval times 
and the earliest days of civiliza- 
tion. You see in wonderful pic- 
tures how the world looked; you 
are told the dramatic life-stories 
of famous men and women. Great 
education and superb entertain- 
ment for every member of your 
family—at an amazing bargain 
price! 


Wm. H. Wise 


FOR WORLD 


FREADY and waiting for you—one of the 
most extraordinary book bargains of 


“Tilustrated World History’’—complete in 
one big volume of 1,152 pages—for only 
89c, plus 11c which includes: postage, pack- 
ing. insurance, ete. Thousands «sold for 
more than three times this price! 

This is the history of the world -you-and your 
family will really enjoy! Told like a story, simply, 
clearly, and illustrated with over 1,000 fascinating 
pictures. Prepared by 130 famous authorities. Tlus- 
trated with pictures from the leading museums and 
libraries of the world! You need a history like this 
for instant. answers to the thousand-and one ques- 
tions which arise in reading your newspapers. Your 
children need it for study! Here is a lifetime oppor- 


ALMANAC READERS 


our time—the latest_edition of the famous | 


tunity te get it at trifling cost! Book is 2 inches thick | 


—81% inches tall! Identical in every respect with 
the $3.50 and $5.00 editions. 

The Standard Edition of this work is bound in rich 
red cloth, with titles and ornaments stamped in gilt. 


For the Standard Edition, you: send, after you have — 


received your volume, only 89e¢ plus 11c for postage, 
packing, insurance, etc. f 

The De Luxe Edition is bound in beautiful leather- 
grained artcraft, deep-mahogany in color, with titles 
embossed in gilt on backbone. For the De Luxe Edi- 
tion you send, after you have received your volume, 
only $1.39 plus 11¢ for postage, packing, insurance, 
ete. 

Both editions have artistic stained tops, and beau- 
tifully illustrated end papers. 


Limited Quantity—Act Now! 
To secure your copy of the ‘‘Illustrated World His- 
tory’’ fill in the Reservation Certificate and the two* 
labels opposite as directed. Be sure to indicate.on the 
Reservation Certificate the edition required—Stand- 
ard or De Luxe, etc. Affix a 3c stamp to the Label 


«“*X’’; then mail Certificate and Labels, with 9c in- 


additiorial stamps, at once. The volume will be 


shipped to your home all charges prepaid. At the | 


same time you will receive a Privilege Invoice which 
must be returned with.your remittance within seven 
days AFTER receipt of volume. The History is then 
yours for keeps! 


is gone, this offer will be withdrawn! The demand 


HURRY—when our limited supply _ 


will be tremendous—so order at once to avoid ‘dis- _ 


appointment! 
No Coupons to Save— 
No Strings Attached! 


tM SS 
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in ONE GIANT - SIZE BOOK! 


Ve Unwewrally 


W liwusveareo WORLD fi HISTORY 


‘Almost Given 


cy d 
Books will be Selbaeed te readers of 7 Spe poper sai the order oe are 
weceived. . . . Address your envelépe correctly to: 

WM. H. WISE & CO., Bureau A, 50 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y, 
Please reserve in my name a copy of THE ILLUSTRATED WORLD HISTORY. 
I enclose with this form 9c in stamps as Reservation Fee. This guarantees my 
volume in my name. I understand ft will mail my volume in a few days and 
that an invoice will be sent me. J} have saacates below the Edition I require— 
Standard or De Luxe—and ne that I wHl remit the amount specified below 

WITHIN 7 DAYS OF RECEIPT OF VOLUME. 


DE LUXE EDITION 


{Originally $5.00.) Special Price 
$1.39 plus 1le for postage, pack- 


Price 89¢ plus lle for post- 
ing. insurance, ete. 


age, packing. Insurance, etc, 


STANDARD EDITION You MUST 
(Originally $3.50.) Special Edition NOT 
required 


Your Signature... i 
Print clearly YOUR NAME 
FULL POSTAL ADDRESS. 
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STU TTT cur sea DO NOT clan halts belelths 


IMPORTANT 


You must send with this 
form Reservation Fee of 
9c in loose stamps. This 
form and 9c in stamps 
together with the 
“Books With Care”’ 
Label and the Label 
"X’’ must be mailed in 
a sealed envelope to the 
address given on the 
left. Your name and full 
postal address must be 
clearly printed on both 
labels, and a 3c stamp 
affixed to Label ““X.”” 


aq isnw 
Japouy 


nod fq axeq 
pexige 
duseys 2¢ 


Saal ef ah a Hg 


The Frontier Press Co., Dept. W39 
| Lafayette Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
‘Gentlemen: 


your descriptive leaflet. 


The World eos 1939 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST FACT FURNISHER, QUES. 
rg ANSWERER, ARGUMENT SETTLER, and TIME 
AND MONEY SAVER 


Kindly send me, without weet: ei on my part, 


THE LINCOLN 
LIBRARY OF 

ESSENTIAL | 
INFORMATION | 
The NEW 1938 EDITION IS — 
NOW READY for 


niet 


nine 


distribution ‘i 
BUCKRAM © 4 
BINDING  —— 
$16.50 

| 


FABRIKOID 
BINDING - 
$18.50 


bed 
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: ” DON'T cobye - 
ZF one TO ORIGINATE! 


RAYE BURNS can make YOU a REAL CAR- 
_ TOONIST! In your spare time and in the privacy 
of your ae home, he walt, teach you HOW to 


rae a8 


d_ complete Ria on postcatd or coupon for 
_ FREE details and sample illustrations. 


ee cei AND MAILS =~" 


THE RAYE BURNS SCHOOL 
M4 p Pept. A-4, Box 2194 Cleveland, Ohio 


over 600 hott and 
7 ee to you for ONL 


Bee e tee seem erm as te reseeesesesesseses 
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One Cent a Day =~ 
Brings $100 : a Month 


Over One Million Dollars in ah 
benefits have already been paid to one- 
cent-a-day policyholders by National 
Protective Insurance Co., the oldest and 
largest company of its kind. ae 


Their new policy pays maximum 
Principal Sum benefits of $4,000; increas- 
ing to $6,000. Maximum monthly benefits 
of $100 are payable up to 24 months. 
Large cash sums are paid. immediately 
for fractures, dislocations, ete, Also lib- 
eral benefits*are paid for any and every 
accident. Same old price—just one’ cent 
a day. Age limits for policy—men, wo- 
men and children—ages 7 to 80 years. 


Send No Money 


For 10 days’ free inspection of policy, 
simply send name, age, address, bent 
ciary’s name and relationship. No appli- 
cation to fill out, no medical examination, 
After reading policy, which will be mailed 
to you, either return it.or send= $3.65 
which pays you up for a whole year— 
365 days. Write National Protective In- 
surance Co., 437. Pickwick Bldg., Kansas" 
City, Mo., today while offer is still open. 
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EBSTER'S COLL! GIATE 


110,000 
F ENTRIES 


1,800 - 
= ILLUSTRATIONS 


it defines al] the most commonly used words, selected 
from WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY, Second 


Edition—the “Supreme Authority” in courts, schools, editorial offices 
—and is edited with the same careful scholarship. 1,300 pages; $3.50 to 


Sansui Uspendiag= on. Bindings: 0S ee 
$ zs 7 | Eee for full information, Quiz & Picture Game FREE 


(World Almanac—39). 

G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
Please send me free the New Quiz and Picture 
Game; also full information on Webster’s Collegiate Be 
Dictionary, Fifth Edition. 


At your bookdealer, or order 
from the publishers. New Quiz | 
_ and Picture Game sent FREE. | 
: Mail coupon now. 
l 
l 


ee 


Namen is. <1, a odie os, Waltie Hehene:) «gaa Nema aaeeanan Modae | " 
_ -G, & C, MERRIAM CO. Vy Ne a re 
ee. | b q 
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THOUSANDS HAVE |" 


LEARNED TO PLAY 
THIS EASY WAY.. 


Be Your Own Music Teacher 


Ste for yourself how simple and easy it 
is to learn to play your favorite instru- 
ment through this famous short cut method. 
The U.S. School of Music will gladly send 
you a Free Demonstration Lesson and 
explanatory booklet which describes the 
amazingly simple principles on which this 
method is built. No needless exercises. 
No expensive teacher. You learn at home 
in your spare time and much faster than 
by old-fashioned tedious methods. 


FREE DEMONSTRATION LESSON 


More than 700,000 people 
have studied music this easy 
way—and what they have 
done you, too, can do... . 
The cost is surprisingly low, 
averaging only a few cents a Harp 
day. If you really do want Clarinet 
to play your favorite instru- ' - "Cello 
ment—fill out and mail the Bawalag Steel 
coupon NOW! The Free Trumpet 
Booklet and Demonstration Piano Accordion 
Lesson will be sent you at Plain Accordion 
once. Instruments supplied paces andr Sbeech 
when needed, cash, or credit. Harmony and 
Address U. School of Composition 
Music, 1139 Brunswick 

Bidg., New York City. 


Pick Your Course 
Piano Guitar 
Violin Saxophone 

Mandolin 


Drums and Traps 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
1139 Brunswick Bidg., New York City 


Send me your amazing free book, ““How You Can 
Learn Music in Your Own Home,” with inspiring 


message by Dr. Frank Crane; also Free Demon- 
Stration Lesson and particulars of your easy pay- 


ment plan. (Mention instrument.) 

: Have you 
Instrument?...... 30 36 cid SUR Instrument,..... 
TRIM IE iris, qin RGa © visi/kjs ts tinge baja or ot, enierere 4 
NGSDR SE a ar i= pista a 


E STANDARD 
AMERICAN 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE BY 


BIRGER 


PHONOUNCED -BIR-YER 


$50 


25 in. wide 


COMPLETE AS 
ILLUSTRATED 


Upper section open. 
Lower section with dis- 
appearing glass doors. 
Selected: hardwood, wal- 
nut finish. : 


Send for Catalog A 
30-Day APPROVAL 
—DIRECT FROM 
FACTORY TO USER 


BIRGER, INC., LITTLE FALLS, N. Ve 
N. Y. Showroom: 1472 Broadway at 42nd St. 
Telephone: Wlsconsin 7-1219 


There's Quicker, Bigger 
MONEY for YOU-in 


POULTRY 


EARN EXTRA SPARE-TIME 
PROFITS—OR BUILD A 
BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN. 


Whether you want a job at good 
payor a profitable business of your 
own, Poultry offers you many op- 
portunities: .- Poultry meat. and 
eggs are always in demand, and at 
times there is a shortage of trained 


CASH-IN! 


No matter where 


you hve or what poultrymen. My Home Study 
you do now, my Course shows you how to succeed— 
proved course will how to save money and make 
show you what to money, either for yourself or for 


do with poultry 
tight from. the 
start. If you choose 
to start a business 
of your own, I'll 
show you how to 
make a ‘small in- 
vestment grow, 


an employer. 


FREE BOOK SHOWS HOW 


Mail coupon below TODAY—for 
my Big NEW FREE Book “How 
to Raise Poultry for Profit.” My 
forty years of experience are yours. 
show you how-to The poultry industry 
expand. Send for may need you. Get my # He 
oR 


the facts today. free book at once. 


| Mail NOW for FREE 


= National Poultry Institute, 


Bo 
as a 
© Dept. 551, 


s Adams Center, N.Y., Att’n: Harry M. Lamon, Pres 


= Dear Mr. Lamon: Send me your FREE Book, “How to 
= Raise Poultry for Profit.” I want to know more about my ® 
g opportunity to make extra money spare or full time. a 


a 
RUIN BING «sis wiciniays os)0'sie viet als 
a 


. Address 
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peck FRENCH SPANISH 
G E RMAN-c: ITALIAN, NORWEGIAN 


Master another language the famous HUGO way— 
quickly, easily, pleasantly. Increase. your earnings— 
get more pleasure out of your reading and your travels— 
broaden your cultural life. Over 3,000,000 people in 
Europe and America have taken up this astonishing 
Hugo method. Scores of letters in our files testify to its 


success, to the ease and rapidity by which Hugo students 
learn. You need devote no more than an hour’a day to 
this fascinating method. 


SIMPLIFIED 


METHOD 


You have your choice of eight differ- 6, your money back. Check the 
ent languages. Each course is com- language you wish to speak, on the 
plete in a single volume. There is coupon below. Try the book for 5 
nothing difficult to understand—no days—then, if you are not fully satis- 


iri i 1 ed. { 
moe iii E “gt ta tike fied with the results, return it and 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED your money will be refunded ‘in full. 


NOTE: Hugo’s Two-Language Dictionaries increase your 50 

knowledge of foreign words. Sturdy, cloth bindings in pocket 

size. Only 75 cents each. Check the ones you want in the rr aa ' 
| 


' coupon below. phish 
ee eee heen 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY pts’: snes, Spite Simp 


a French Dictionary, . < | | 
a eld we sa eRnacdents P. aT aeeate mS gurae, Simplified, a 
Dept. W.A. 39, ila ja, Pa. ip linge’s goaniet iO geen 
You may send me the following books postpaid. Se pichienay. nen erm 
Be bee Oe ee er ee ne So, nar Biers ame, 
oe heck or money 0! Huce’s. ieallans ugo’s Q 
i ee raihdive that if not satisfied in every way with DB sh, _ English- an ourse, Simpli- | 
1 I am to return them within 5 days and itahan Dictionary, ed, $1. 
apy volumes, a $.75 ugo’s Portuguese a 
a you will refund me full price of each volume returned. 5 Hebe aera’ ourse, Simplified, 
English, English- ‘ 
2 NAME......cceeeseereescseserreeeeeccnrenesees SR PEP German Dictionary: Gourses simpitod, ; 
Hugo’s Spanish Hugo’s Russian 
ae Eomee s.eminied, — EaesSinpitied, 
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You want the 


FACTS! 


wel! 


“DAILY WORKER 


IF you want to know what 
happened last year, you 
may find it in the Almanac. 
But for today’s happenings, 
you buy a newspaper. Not 
just any newspaper, but one 
which you believe will give 
you facts. People want more 
than headlines. 


Nothing but facts! That’s 
a large order for any news- 
paper. But the Daily Worker 
is not any newspaper. It 
carries more original releases 
than any other newspaper 
. +. more exclusive stories. 
It has its own correspon- 
dents in every important city 
of the world. It has an 
impressive record for. the 
correct interpretation of 
facts . ... facts that shape 
the world we live in! 


Facts are the most excit- 
ing thing in the world today. 
Get them in America’s most 


exciting newspaper! 


‘ *The Daily Worker was the 


only newspaper in the U, S. 
to give advance notice of the 


ie ® __-—«-*29 crash and the ’37 reces- 


sion... the only paper that 
long ago warned America 
that Hitler would force a 
world crisis at the borders of 
Czechoslovakia in the Fall 
of 1938! 


60 East 13th St. New York City 


Please send me free of charge 
a sample copy of the Daty 
‘Worker. (WA) 


oe 


STATE eaivieas 


Come to LINCOLN 
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. AVIATION B 


BIG PAY oP- | 
PORTUNITIES 
IN AVIATION. for well trained Pilots, Mechanics, 


| Aeronautical Engineers, Many make $2000 to $7000 


a_ Year! THIS LINCOLN GOVERNMENT AP- 
PROVED SCHOOL prepares you. Learn to fly 
our fast modern airplanes; to overhaul and rebuild 
our airplanes and airplane engines; Students here get 
actual experience in designing and building our new ~ 
advanced-type airplanes. 16 Training Planes; 12 
Shops and Laboratories. Lincoln Training prepares 
you for your Government Rating as Pilot, Mechanic ~ 
or as Aero Engineer. 19th. Year. NOW IS THE ~~ 
TIME TO TRAIN AT LINCOLN. Our Graduates tak-' 
ing good positions: More men wanted. We assist 
Graduates in locating positions. Our students receive — 
-board and room while training by doing part-time em- 
Ployment...Take advantage of this big opportunity. 
WRITE TODAY for full information. z 


~ LINCOLN AIRPLANE & FLYING SCHOOL 


356 Aircraft Bldg.,_ Lincoln, Nebraska | 


THE MIDGET SLIDE RULE — 


will instantly add, subtract, multi- 
ply, divide’ and solve proportion. 
More than 110,000 used in 
Offices, shops, stores and 
schools. Freight rates, 
profit, interest, percentage 
problems solved. It aids 
in mathematics. Made of 
Aluminum with the en- 
gine-divided scales on 
white celluloid, and will 
give years.of Service, Di- 
ameter 4 inches.. Price with 
Fabricoid’Catrying Case and In- 
struction Book, $2.00; with 
leather case, $2.50, © (Pat. 


1-17-22) 


Mascot Slide Rule 


It fits the 
book Wil ket and your pocket 


na Mesa PNP pee rynetteen 8 


VEST POC! 
ADDING MACHINE 


Sturdy Steel Construction. Life- 
time Pocket. Companion. Adds, 
Subtracts, Multiplies. Capacity, 
999,999.99. A real machine— 
amranteen 5 years, a 

end name and address. We ship 
immediately... On delivery, pay 
postman $2.50 (plus few cents 
postage). (Foreign countries send 
eash). Money back after 10 days’ 
trial if not satisfied. Thousands 
of satisfied users. Send for cat- 
alog and Special Offer to agents. 


W. TAVELLA SALES CO. 
25 W. Broadway, New York, N.Y. . cost 


-00, in leather case $1.25 


FREE TRIAL 


Send_no money 


ay z es m » 
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2°. STOP TOBACCO? | 
: Banish the craving for tobacco 
as thousands Buver Make your- 
-selffreeandhappywithTobacco 
Redeemer. Not a substitute, not” 
habit forming. Write for free: 
booklet telling of injurious ef-— 
fect of tobacco and it. 
po 8 eee pon i at ‘ 
0 relieve the cra’ 
‘Many men have. ¥ BOOK} 


_ Wewell Pharmacal Co., Depts 66, Clajton Sta., St. Louls 


Got 


What This 
AMAZING BOOK 
Will Do For You! 


Uncover Your 
Hidden Abili- 
ties. 


- Convert Ideas in- 
to Riches. 


Describe As- 

_ tounding Prin- 
ciple of The 
Master Mind. 


Use Your Sex 
Energy to Im- 
prove Person- 
ality. 


crets of Ford, 
Carnegie, 
Schwab, others. 
Strengthen Will, 
Confidence, De- 
termination. 


Make Your Un- 
tapped Sources 
of Power Pay 
You a Profit. 


Napoleon Hill knew Kings of 
Wealth. Studied them, analyzed 
them, their methods, for 25 years. now reading it, “THINK and 
to know 
facts about;their money-making 
principles, Discovered the POW- 
ER that worked for them—made 


Reveal Money Se- 


a ee ee =". Te 
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Stop DREAMING about money! GET IT! Pay troublesome bills, ; 
Get good things out of life. Luxuries. Cars. Travel. Stop slaving— 7 
striving—SKIMPING on meager salary. Stop being held back by “condi- 
tions.” You can get what you want NOW. Here are the SECRETS—The. i 
13 Magic Steps to Riches—of men who ROLLED in money! LAS 


Secrets of Ford, Carnegie, Rockefeller 


work! Put it all down in this 
book. TENS of THOUSANDS x 


never-before-told GROW RICH.” Sensational! 

Revelation! Amazing money pro- — 
ducer. Easy, quick-acting. Results — 
PROVEN! NEW RICHES—of | 
Money, Mind, Body, Spirit. Se 


No Claptrap—Hard, Cold FACTS ; 
Wall-mottoes about ‘Strive But cold, hard-boiled, DOLLAR 
and succeed” and ‘‘Work hard” CATCHING FACTS! They 
are BUNK. And YOU know it! straighten out your thinking — 
Here—in this book—are the quickly. Redouble your courage. — 
REAL secrets. They’re mental Give you new vital strength to — 
DYNAMITE! No theory. No go on and succeed, And you 
pepped-up hot air. No preaching. WILL! ie 


' e = 

‘Changed Whole Life" _ eo 

Hundreds writing in praise of “THINK AND GROW RICH. 3" 
“Thank God for Mr. Hill.” ‘A gold mine’—‘Worth $10007— — 
“Road map to success.” ‘Income tripled first month’—H. C, P., — 
lowa. ‘Friend paterited idea with unusual possibilities—changed — 
whole life.”—R. J. T., Mass. S 


The 13 Steps to Riches—REVEALED! 


Read the TRUE FACTS learned from an intimate study of 500 
wealthy men—most of whom started from scratch, too, How they — 
discovered these secrets—tested, proven, QUICK motiey- ay 
making secrets—and COINED money. Now you can con- 
trol and harness the same mighty POWER they did. 
YOU CAN DO IT! Here are the secrets. 
TAKE them—get in the BIG MONEY NOW! 
THINK and GROW RICH NOW—RISK 
NOTHING! 3 


SEND NO MONEY 


Mail postcard or letter NOW. Pay postman 
when book is delivered. Pay only $2, few cents 
postage. Or $2 in advance brings book postpaid. 
BUT, either way, if unconvinced book will RE- 
PAY you a HUNDREDFOLD, remail it in 5 days 
for $2 REFUND. $2 can stand between YOU and 
RICHES. Are you going to LET IT? when _you 
CAN’T LOSE! ACT NOW. Address: RALSTON 
SOCIETY, Desk W. A. 39, MERIDEN, Conn. 
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NEW LIST OF 
Bes 


1 SELLERS 
eC" : Amazes Reading World ! 


‘We are printing these NEW books by, the millions and can 


hardly keep up with our flood of orders. All past book-selling Take your pick of the NEW books 


ny records are being broken listed on this page at the rate of only 
e have sold over 200, 000, 000 books in 18 years—over 400 freight 
earloads—but judging by the way in which these NEW titles $1 f r ? B ks 
S, are being grabbed up, we expect to reach the BILLION MARK 
_ BEFORE VERY LONG! Go over this NEW LIST at once— % 
: don’t delay a moment—and then check off the titles you want of your own selection. Add le per book | 
, to read. You'll be surprised how many you will order. Our for postage. Canada and foreign price } 


_ayerage order on the list below is 50 books—thousands of Te per book, delivered. 


customers order every book on the page. 


7 How to Get a Liberal 
peucasian by Your- 


1647 


Abbe Aubain Falls 


374 


Crim 
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Here Are the Books ThatAre Breaking Sales Records: 


} 


SELF-IMPROVE- 1642 Maidens and — SOCIAL PROBLEMS 1687 First Principles of 
MENT Women. Heine Banking 
1643 Under the Hill 139 Aylmes pSEarnst 1711 


EsoneWae? of Taxa. 


in Love. Merimee 1712 Ghent Dates in His-_ 
78 Hints ata Public sous Jolly. Beasars. 789 U.S. Marriage and 793 ery 
112 Sonn Nt Self De- 1670 Death’s Old Comedy aM coo + per 7 
‘ walcaimene 1684 To Please His Wife. vee e wnat 1724 Next World War: | 
364 How to Argue gee, 1256 Darrow-Wheeler Dr: How It Is Being 
icz a a y 
P1148 Bete Sropare SEST LITERATURE 1387 Pe a a : 1725 storyof Femmany Hal | 
Manuscripts 79 Enoch Arden 5) ee ee ; 
1174 How to Write Busi- 146 Snowbound 1225 gen Shon, (laranse SPORTS 
Hie: ihe By gs a 148 strength of the 1447 Gan People Be Made ee PE ge Le 
ic ionary usica ong. Goudsby. Cane 2 agic Self 
Term Jack London 7 7 Taught : 
+2340 How te Get a Joh 152 Son_of the, Wolf, 1467 Party Issues in the 1978 Ventriloquism Self 
ow to Get Ahea ack London aug 
1364 es to Use a Dic- 229 Ridlauous Women. aa How nt? Daal With’ 1279 Sica Tricks Ex- : 
We onar Moliere Blain 
oe Vorabulary ree: 237 ptene Poems in aE Use) Industrial 1285 Caen Crooked 
“ ow to Write Little rose ricks | 
‘in sod pis. Books 5 285 Unconventional 1483 Trial by, Jury: The 1369 Hw AS Be a Gate 
1367 How to Use Prepo- mour. Moore 5 . _._ Crasher 
“sitions 554 Child's” Garden of 1°06 How Capitalism De- 1535 How to Throw @ 
395 Personal. Magnetism Verses 1512 Is This Century th 5 ‘ 
at i ie peat econ 766 Salient pe brie ~ “Most ‘Admirable in 1888 toe "Ge si ete 
ow to Hyphen an uppets of Love History? ocktails 
_ __ Divide Words 799 Deserted Village 5 ry j 
f Fascinating pasties 1569 Boccaccio—Lover of es ie of Medern PRACTICAL , 
: with Wor Love. 1526 Peace Plans from  punalism trem Gs 
1444 Making Words Work 1587 Amazing Loves of Kant Inside 
for You King Carol ant to_ Kellogg 1400 Alvertising from — 
1473 How to Find What Peat ag Tita Man Inside 
i You ee is, ave HEALTH ae Why eget 1422 How Businessmen 
eau tanent 1242 Care of the Skin and lieve i | Avoid « Litipations 
1503 How to Use Effective Hair Panighvent ee eee 
var tea pan Speech 1321 Fasting for Health 1547 How Can We Wipe 1598 eeane Artist 
1504 How to Overcome °° “health ae Wat Ae Crime of Practical 
____ _Self-Consciousness 1389 Tobacco Habit 1 ar 1548 Chinese Cook Book 
1555 Rules for Success in 1393 Fake Way to Health se ibe ine Ceneereee 1567 Making Men Happy 
i726 oie Ace 1426 oe UA a: Cor- 1557 What is a Liberal? With usyrnd 
a recte 5 
tively 1485 Constipation: Its 1960 Why | Quit Prohibi- 1595 Facts About Calendar 
i orrection — 1572 How America Was Sci 
aoe nage ton 1443 Daily Exercises for Forced into World 1299 onfginaet ci 
raculous Revenge, = ——--_ Busy_ People War 1583. Hon ook anid 
- Bernard Shaw 1478 Poor Posture Cor- 1573 Hoover’s Record i G bial Was — 
25 ite ka er dish by Exercise White House . sition by! Inqule 
3 orre % ¢ 
old Maid weight. and vats 1577 per cerenrce Be 1442 i About. ‘Graph- 
weig 
he rs ey Hor Test Urine 1578 Wan pees Harding =a Character. S Readiag 
at Home - < 
: adies 1553 Benefici ; Murdered? 1455 End of the Worl 
1458 Princess and Riser, . tor. Mermienee 1579 How Newspapers toe Diets pe Social . 
605 Girl in Snappy and Indigestion Deceive iia es 
. Roadster 1554 Beneficial Heart Ex- 1°80 Serious Lesson’ in Famous Inventions. 
609 How Roast Goose ercises ore Harding’s 1568 of Ediso 
Vendor Was Paid. 1556 How Sun’s Rays Cas 5 Edison's. Canine 
et Rahelais Will Give You 1588 Debunking the Cool- 4597 Questionnaire 
; ce oe ore Among 1563 eee hits Beauty ena tee BY - oO Eaton eee Vs. @- 
5 ow to Live L oes coe : 
7 Gre Woman Who In- 1563 The Marvels Mh Curb crimén 1607 Einstein’s Space- 
spired Fatal Pas- Oddities of Sun- 1602 Principles of Inter- 191 poubstanee Theory | 
ak piiaht ee vata national Law = ie Fog Live 
ae D iseases enerea el et EL Im- 1715 Euniral eee pecs 
acts About Mastur- 1682 Story of imertean 17 Tea 
bation Imperialism 722 Fortune Telling tr 


38 A 


aT Riddle of Human 
pBehav 
eae Went to the 


¥ Clearly 
_ 1439 Your Intelligence: 
How to Test it 
Bia How Ignorant Are 


You? 

1459 Psychology of the 
Criminal 
*1471 4 von org eal 
: entally Superior 
1559 ae We reer 

uman Nature 
1585 From Sin to Psy- 
7 chiatry 


PHILOSOPHY 
171 os on Any Mean- 


‘179 Guns of Thought. 
Emerson 

erates Primitive 
Beliefs 


202 Survival of Fittest 

Std on Life 

and Dea 

Asa saan Thinketh 

Nietzsche's Epi- 

grams of Power 

Do We Live Forever? 

2 Does Life Spell Ac- 
cident or Design? 

1510 Epicurean Doctrine 

of Happiness 

_ 1522 Why We Write Like 

be Human Beings 

_ 1536 Facing Death Fear- 

1540 

(1541 


essiy 
1617 


fe 


Pio we Can Live 


wihat mi Ne Means to 
Me at 72. Darrow 
Evil of Error 


RELIGION 


Sun Worship 
Olympian Gods 


204 
‘ 207 
636 


the 

Burbank Funerai 
Oration. Ben 
Lindsey 

What Atheism 
Means 

Purpose of Parables 
Are Clergy Honest? 
Myth of the Soul. 
Clarence Darrow 

-Can Man Know God? 

Has Religion Made 
Useful Contribu- 
tions to Civiliza- 


' tion? 
Religion of a Free 


an 
Are Atheists Dog- 
matic? 

_A Manual of De-- 
bunking 

miner is Christian- 

is Einstein’s Theory 
_Atheistic? 

New Light on the 
10 Commandments 

Peeling and the 


Debate With Jesuit 
aera Do Not Fear 
[ Meaning of Atheism 
25 Is There a_ Return 
fe Religion? 


HUMOR 
26 a On 9 Going toe Church. 


Greatest Thing in- 
World 


Wit of Japanese 
Wit of Spain 

Wit of Arabs 

5 Socialism for Mil- 
lionaires. Shaw 
Witty Epigrams. 
Wilde 

Five Humorous Es- 
says 

Book of Riddle 
Rimes 

Wit of Scotch 

9 Laughable Lyrics 
Tongue Twisters 


Moguls of Movieland 
5 Best Jokes 


SEX 


Love Rights of 
Women 

Sexual Rejuvenation 
Study of Woman. 
Balzac 

Sins of Good People 
1420 Why Wives Leave 
Home 

How to Get a Divorce 
Strange Marriage 
Customs 

Love Affairs of 
Wesle: 


How "Glands Affect 
Personality 
Why Preachers Go 


Wrong 

Sexual Factor in 
Divoree 

7 Rational View of Sex 
Facets About Gonor- 


rhea 
How to Avoid Catch- 
ing Venereal Dis- 


eases 

Rational Sex Code 

6 Encyclopedia of Sex 
Questions and An- 
swers About Birth 
Control 

Venereal Disease 
Problem and its 
Treatment 


HOW TO ORDER 


Just list titles desired 
by number. Order at 
least 20 books and enclose 
postal money order, check, 
currency or postage 
stamps at the rate of 20 


books for $1—minimum 
order $1. Add le _ per 
book for packing, han- 


dling and carriage 
charges. No. C. O. D. or- 
ders. We ship the same 
day we get your order. 
Fast, quick, efficient ser- 


vice. No delays. Canada 
and foreign must remit 
-by international postal 


eo order or draft on 
U. bank at rate of 7c 
per bode carriage charges 
prepaid. Always add 1l0e 
to personal check. It is 
very simple to order 
books by mail. It is 
safe, raneentert and 
oney-sa 

= Naar must “order at least 
20 books to enjoy the 5c 
price, plus le per book 
for packing, carriage and 
handling. If you order 
less than 20 books then 
you must pay at the rate 
of 25c per You 
save real money by order- 
ing at least 20 books. 


1608 The Art of Love 
1677 How Army and Navy 
Fight Venereal 
Diseases 
678 Moral and Social 
Aspects of 
Venereal Problem 
Various Types of” 
Venereal Diseases 
and Treatment 


LOVE 


Frenchwoman’s 

Views of Life 

What Frenchwomen 

Learned About Love 

649 Defense of Cosmetics 

675 Love Code of Paris- 
jan Actress 

1270 Visits Among Mor- 
mons 

1380 Flesh and the Devil 

1382 Is Civilization Over- 
Sexed? 

1392 Confessions of a 
Gold Digger 

1428 Curious Love Affairs 

1438 How to Be a Modern 
Mother 

1445 Wild Women of 

Broadway 

1446 Texas Guinan, Ace 
of Night Clubs 

1461 Reno Lawyer Looks 

at Marriage and 

Divorce 


1566 How to Conduct Love 
Affair 


SOCIALISM 
1690 Socialism and Cul- 


1691 Why 1 
cialist. Broun 


, per —_ Copy 


pocket-size, 
Lscoeel paper. Large type. 


or nandne az. 
books ever queued: 


USE THIS SIMPLE ORDER FORM 
FOR NEW BEST SELLERS — 
HALDEMAN-JULIUS COMPANY, Dept. W-313 


I 

] Girard, Kansas, 

| Enclosed please find 
| 

| 


have 


Always a 
ceptions. If 


check. 


Ga ces kbdocnan waves 


foliowin at the rate of apd books for $1 for nd 
lo 


you Fail to OF ae aon Bmient. will 
go out express collect. 


Leen 


> ee Sy ae 
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1692 Socialism and the 
City. Hoan 
1694 Socialism and Com- 


munism 

1704 Socialism and the 
Individual. NOrs eet 
man Thomas J 

1706 Practical Accom- : 
plishments of So- 
cialism. Morris 
Hillquist 4 

1708 The Political Philos. 
ophy of Socialism, - 
Morris Hillquist 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ww 
1309 Is the Yankee Van- 5 
ishing? 
1350 Curiosities of Eng- 
lish Language 
1413 My Prison Days a 
1418 Broadway Gangsters — 
and Their Rackets 
1419 ce and Unusual a 
1437 
1454 
1460 


1464 


1465 
1480 


1508 
1524 


1533 
1683 
1710 


z 


Deaths 
Curiosities of the a3 


Dict. of Contenea 
rary Authors ‘ 
Statistics About 
America | 
Clarence Darrow: — 
Minority Man 
European Sialic, ’ 

i] 
Famous Infant a 
Prodigies 
My Life at U sal 
Naval Aradeate 
Magic of Pate 


auras World. 


Facts About pained 
Famous Eccentric | 
Americans 


which is 


ok for carriage. 
personal 


Booklet Free Highest References Promptness Assured Best Results — : 


SEND DRAWING OR MODEL a 
- All Business Given Prompt and Proper Attention 


i Patent Lawyer in the latest editions of the Rand-McNally Di- 
renee of Bankers and Bank-Recommended Attorneys, published by 
Rand-McNally & Co., Chicago, Tl.; the American Lawyers Annual, 
published in Cleveland, Ohio; Bankers Service Legal Directory, 
published by Bankers Service Co., Boston, Mass.; Eyre’s Law List, 9. 
Park Place, New York City; Snow-Church Directory Co. Lawyers 
List, published in New York City; and the Central Guarantee Co. 
Bankers and Lawyers Directories, 630 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


WATSON E. COLEMAN 


Registered Patent Lawyer 


124 Ninth Street, N. W., Victor Building 
Washington, D. C. 


bi See de 


- 


rae 
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Garlic-Parsleyanidin | 


HIGH BLOOD Pressure 


Medical reports say that Garlic-Parsley concen- 
trate has a double action in reducing high blood 
pressure. First, it tends to relax tightened arteries. 
Second, it checks or inhibits decomposition of 


| BECOME A 
| PROFESSIONAL 
ARTIST 


If you have drawing talent, a large 
salary or a profitable business of your 
| OWn can soon be yours. Learn com- 
| mercial art in your spare time at home 
| with America’s oldest and finest 
| school. Our forty years of experience 
j in training thousands of successful 
| artists assures our students of a prac- 
| tical and worthwhile art education. 
| Write today for catalogue and full 
| details. Use the coupon below. No 
| obligation. 
Dos ee At SS ee 
§ t . 
,] 


_ SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART 
ee Dept. 9, 
{0 E. Huron St., Chicago, III. 


Please send me your catalogue and tell 
| me how I can become a professional 
Age ae: MvsaAgeds) 2.8 isc. 


valuable information on high blood vressure, write 


i 
VAN PATTEN GO., 54 W. Illinois, Dept. 134, Chicago, iL 


ARTHRITIS 


If you want to really try to! get rid of your 
Rheumatism — Neuritis — Arthritis — Sciatica 
—Lumbago -you must first get rid of some of 
the old and false beliefs about them! 

: Read a Book that is informing thousands— 

The Inner Mysteries of “Rheumatism— 
ed dayne rs simple a this helpful’ Book 
Eo 4 reveals startling, proven facts tha - 
Name “0 SOLE QR gen a eon naennar ferer should Tana ¢ SVety (eae : 

The 9th edition is just off the press and a 
free copy will be mailed without obligation — 
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to any sufferer. sending their address prompt! 
APS Tiel oem. 9 to the author, H. P. Clearwater, Ph. D.. 380- 
Street, Hallowell, Maine, - : : 3806 


‘40 A re 


BOOTH TARKINGTON 


' Distinguished Novelist 
and Short Story Writer, 
Says: ‘‘Your course is al- 
most painfully needed by 
many professional writers 
‘and speakers. A student 
who intelligently follows 
your course will know 

what he is talking about 

when he talks or writes. 

His audience will certain- 
ly know, because he will 
talk well, no matter what 

subject.’’ F 


MARY ROBERTS 
RINEHART 


“A scholarly and most 
intelligently compiled 
_ course.’” » 


_. IRVIN S. COBB 


-man who is helping 
ish-speaking eople 
a better knowledge of 
ical English has my 
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Vr a Se) ee ae Ss 


So ee eee ce a ne ee 
v 


if 


and YOU, too, may climb the 
Ladder of Success 


here fell in love with WORDS. Today they — 
are paid large sums for the fruits of their 
efforts. Therefore they appreciate, as no- 
amateur can, the vital importance of a mastery 
of English. Read what they say of this home . 
course in English and what it will do for youin*® | 


Byte. in their careers the people quoted 


making words win success. eg 
Make Words Your Tools — 


One of man’s greatest powers lies in words. To 
their skillful user go rich rewards—money, power, __ 
position. To have the exact words at your in- 4 
stant call often means the difference between suc- 
cess and failure. Words that thunder commands. & 
Words of zephyr-like delicacy. Words of inspira- 
tion. Words that bend men’s minds to your will. ~ 


Expert or novice, you may secure and increase 
efficiency through Grenville Kleiser’s Mail Course rac} 

in English—in the privacy of your home in your | 
spare time. It gives crystal-clear instruction on 
the correct use of words and how to build up an 


successful, no matter what your occupation. 


Send for FREE Booklet 


“How to Become a Master of English” explains _ 
what the course offers you. Learn to master — 
English and more fully realize your posse 
It may mean more money, more power, more life '— 
in every way. Clip the coupon now! v7 


“"" Tear out this coupon, sign and mail to. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Dept. 1919 _ my 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. # 

Please send, at no cost or merce to me, the booklet ‘‘How 


Become a Master of English’? with full particulars of the 
Grenville Kleiser Mail Course in English. (No agent will call.) — 


. 
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ages 


»,Round 
« World 


i, wi z : ‘i 


‘World's Greatest Collection of 
Strange & Secret Photographs 


OW you can travel round the world with the most 

daring adventurers. You can see with your own 

eyes, the weirdest peoples on earth, You witness 
the strangest customs of the red, white, brown, black 
and yellow races. You attend their startling rites, their 
mysterious practices. They are all assembled “for 
you in these five great volumes of the SECRET MU- 
SEUM OF MANKIND. 


600 LARGE PAGES 


Here is the World’s Greatest Collection_of Strange 
and Secret’ Photographs. Here are Exotic Photos from 
Europe, Harem Photos from Africa, Torture Photos, Fe- 
male Photos, Marriage Photos from Asia, Oceania, and 
America, and hundreds of: others. There are almost 
600 LARGE PAGES OF PHOTOGRAPHS, each page 62 
square inches! 


1,000 REVEALING PHOTOS 


You see actual love and courtship practiced in every 
quarter of the world. You see magic and mystery in 
queer lands where the foot of a white man has rarely 
trod. You see Oriental modes of'marriage and female 
slavery in China, Japan, India, etc. Through the 
close-up of the camera 

ou witness the exotic 

abits of every con- 
tinent and female cus- 
toms in America, Eu- 
rope, etc, You are be- 
wildered by ONE 
THOUSAND LARGE 
PHOTOGRAPHS, in- 
cluding 130 startling 
full-page close-ups, 
and thrilled by the 
the hundreds of short 
stories that describe 
them, 


5 PICTURE-PACKED VOLUMES 


The SECRET MUSEUM OF MANKIND consists cf 
five picture-packed volumes (solidly bound together for 
convenient reading). Dip into any one of these volumes, 
and as you turn its daring pages, you find it difficult 
to tear yourself away. Here, in story and uncensored 
photo, is the WORLD’S GREATEST COLLECTION OF 
STRANGE ANC SECRET PHOTOGRAPHS, containing 
everything from Female Beauty Round the World to 
the most Mysterious Cults and Customs, These hun- 
dreds and hundreds of large pages will give you days 
and nights of thrilling instruction. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Simply si and mail the coupon. Remember, each 
of the 5 Volumes is 914 inches high, and opened over 
a foot wide! Remember also that this 5-Volume Set 
formerly sold for $10. And it is bound in_expensive 
“‘life-time’’ cloth. Don’t put this off. Fill out the 
coupon, drop it in the next mail, and receive this huge 


work at once. 
METRO PUBLICATIONS, 
Dept. 602, 


FORMERLY $3" 
NOW ONLY .s 


a 


For THE COMPLETE 
>) VOLUME SET 


ALL FIVE pi ee 
2 Ac 


Contents of 5-Volume Set 
VOLUME 1 


The Secret Album of Europe 
VOL 


UME 3 


The Secret Album of Oceania 


7O Sth Ave., 


VOLUMES 
BOUND 3 \ -\ ee 
TOGETHER \ ta De > 


VSR WA \3 
ee ee ee ee 


METRO PUBLICATIONS | 
70 Sth Ave., Dept, 602, New York. 

Send me ‘‘The Secret Museum of Mankind’ 
(5 great volumes bound together). I will pay post- | 
man $1.98, plus postage on arrival. If not de- 


BRD ECE dia" return book in 5 days for full re- 
Name .,.... 

Address . 

City......... State 


CHECK HERE if you ‘are “enclosing $1.98, 
thus saving Mailing costs. Same Money- fj 
Back Guarantee, 


a 


MODERN BOOKCASES fm 
MODEST BUDGET- 6727, 


‘1 


Complete 3-Section 
(Apartment Model) 


Sindsiran 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE © 


It Grows with Your 
Library 
DIRECT from FACTORY 
on 30 DAY APPROVAL- 
The New ‘‘Modern Ameri- 
ean” Design Sectional 
* Bookease is made of se- 
‘lected hardwood finished 
- Walnut. It has upper book 
: section open for current reading; 
two lower book sections with disappearing glass 
doors. Send for Catalog No. WA-39 giving de- 
tailed ‘description of this and other designs in 
various grades and different finishes. 


C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases for the 
Better Homes and _ Offices since 1899. 
ENDORSED BY OVER. 250,000 USERS. 
New York Show room, 130 W. 42nd St. WIs. 7-8663 
“Fits any 
space’ 
Economical 
and 
Convenient 


——— 


on ae i aes 
ELECTRICITY EEEEESEne 
as Experts Know Ilt—and 
Get an Expert's Pay! 


Thousands of men have successfully used 


The Croft Library of 
PRACTICAL ELECTRICITY 


A complete electrical educator. Founded on prac- 
tice—on work as it is actually done. Jammed with 
the kind of facts you want. Written so that. the. be-_ 
ginner can understand it, yet so sound, so thorough, © 
it is the guide of 59,000 highly paid electrical work- 
ers. Tells you the things you need to know about 
motors, generators, arfatures, commutators, “ trans-_ 
formers, cireuits, switchboards, distribution systems, 
electrical machinery of every type, wiring for light 
and power, etc., ete.—how to do a complete job from 
estimating to completion. 

FP @S@ 2 a2 Be eB SB Bee eee ee 


10-DAY EXAMINATION COUPON 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 
Send me the Croft Library of Practical Elec- 
tricity for 10 days’ examination on approval. In 
10 days I will send $1.50 and $2.00 monthly until 
$19.50 is Paid, or return books postpaid. (For 
prompt shipment write plainly, fill in all lines.) 


Name... 


— eres” 


ae 


. 
3 


~~ 
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fou CANGET 
“WHAT YOU WANT 


-when you Know how fo make people 
ACT THE WAY YOU WANT THEM TO 


HOW TO SAY THE CONVINCING WORD IN EVERY SITUATION 


when speaking in private—when speaking in public—when writing for a purpose 


MAIGHTY few things can anyone get get out of : 

life without going to others. The man or 
woman who wants to make money; wants to hold 
a fine position, wants to wield influence and power; 
and yes, wants to succeed in love and marriage 
—MUST learn to make others act the way he 
wants them to. This book tells how. 

It shows you what motivates people, shows why 
and how they react to this and that approach. It 
shows you how to analyze your listener, how to 
determine what mood he is in, what his interests 
are. Tells you, too, how to analyze : 
yourself—explains what makes him 
tick and what makes you tick. After 
that it’s easy sailing—you can get 
together on that sale of goods, that 
new position, that increase in salary, 
that new idea. 


Practical Applied Psychology 
Now Reduced to Simple ABC's 
by DWIGHT BueeEte WATKINS, 


Associate Professor Public Speaking, 
University of California 

Professor Watkins does not insult 
your intelligence by telling you that 
the way upward is by fawning and 
fiattery, that all you need do is make 
&-yes-man of yourself. He shows 
ou how to gain your ends—upright- 
y, confidently, courageously—by us- 
ing the plain, long-established truths 
of practical. psychology. Now for 
the first time, he takes these truths 
out of scientific textbooks, rewords 
them in everyman’s language and 
makes them your own powerful al- 
lies. This book is called THE CON- 
YINCING WORD—because after all is 
said and done, you WIN by the CON- 
VICTION of every word you utter, 
every word you write. But the secret 
of this book is that it makes you, 
understand how to enter the avenues 
of the other man’s thinking that will 
surely result in gaining your own 


ends. . 
For everyone who aspires to a 


position of authority, respect, money 
and the things that money can buy— 


say this is the soundest, most 
Wectical book of brass tack help- Illustrated 
fulness that has been written in the 


last decade. 


READ 1T—7 DAYS FREE APPROVAL 


Send no money, just the coupon for a copy of THE CON- 
VINCING WORD. We will notify you when ready to 
ship. Tien send $1.00 deposit, and THE CONVINCING 
WORD, together with the FREE “Effective Talker’s Quiz 
Book.’’ will be shipped for a week’s examination. If not 
delighted, return it and your dollar will be returned at 
once. If you keep it your deposit is your first payment; 
pay the balance at the rate of $1.00 per month, until the 
Special Introductory Price of only $2.95 is paid. 


Aes “Big 120-Page Book 
Free “Effective Talker’s Quiz Book” 


rs to 68 questions often asked by those ambitious 
aeeen to want to expert in the use of convincing words. 
Includes an analysis of the powers of persuasion of world 
famous speakers and business men. This valuable book 
sent absolutely FREE if you mail the coupon below AT 


ONCE! 
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Ry SNS A Sa Paes 
YOU CAN HAVE MONE 


YOU CAN HAVE INFLUENCE 


Shows You 
How to: 


Know the basic laws that 
govern everyone’s ac- 


tions. 

Gain attention by using 
ALL the senses. 

Size up and classify your 
listener and select the 
best approach to his 
attention and gcod 
will. 

Make words your most 
useful tools. 

Play upon the emotions 
while still appealing 
to your listener’s rea- 
son. 

Influence others through 
imagination and sug- 
gestion, 

Overcome fear by turn- 
ing it to your own ad- 
vantage. 


iin | 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


| WM. H. WISE & CO., Publishers, 
Dept. 8539, 50 Weat 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 
| I wish to examine, without obligation or expense, @ copy 
of THE CONVINCING WORD. Notify me when ready 
to ship and I will send one dollar deposit. Ship fully pre- 
| paid for one week’s examination. If I return the book you 
will refund my deposit at once. If I keep it the deposit 
| is my first payment and I will send $1.00 each month until 
the special shat s price of $2.95 (plus 10c¢ for postage 
| and insurance) is paid. 
(If full cash accompanies order, book will 
| be sent postage free. Same return privilege.) 
You are also to send me a copy of the 128-page “'Effec- 
tive Talker's Quiz Book’’ FREE which I am to keep 
| weet or not I decide to buy THE CONVINCING 
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INVENTIONS 


; is li i i mand for new ideas — 

h n world is like a parade of new inventions, and the deman fey, 108s 

is Pee pekter today than ever berate si eb a vee Has. rae an st peer ast a 
_ but never applied for a patent because he was too moc c bE cae we Mt al Ri re 
rth while. Don’t be too quick to discredit your ability! Perhaj at 

Bide calontyen have been thinking about is just the thing manufacturers are looking for. 


For full information about patents and inventions send. for my free 
“Inventor’s Guide” and “Record of Invention” 


F. R. LEDERMANN Lotsa saa Non York 


T U:2a HOME-STUDY 
SCOURSES 72eF2eiD 


72-PAGE ILLUSTRATED 

ER EE BOOK describing our 

valuable service and 

listing thousands of amazing bargains. 
Used correspondence courses.and edu- 
cational books on every subject bought 
_§ for cash, sold, rented and exchanged. 
§ 100% satisfaction guaranteed on every 

transaction. Mail penny postcard to- 
_ |i day for the world’s most interesting and 
‘unique book. FREE! No obligation. 


NELSON COMPANY Zit," thicado 


Let me tell you FREE what astrology 
indicates concerning new opportunities — 
to come to you. Whom you will meet — 
in the near future. Old and new friends © 
you can count upon. Facts about your 
enemies. Love, marriage and 
home influences. How to at- 
tain your cherished desires. 
Travel, changes, lucky days. 
Business, speculation, money 


a ge 


matters. Interesting facts about 

your real character. and past 13 

(ALI. E EO IR RF a F = F H 

! _ pend your name, address an é 

* Steady Jobs! - | birth date plainly written; ; 

} state whether Mr., Mrs. or ae 

* Good Pay c Miss. Enclose 10 cents (postage stamps) : 

* No L ay offs! to cover expenses. Your free horoscope — 

reading will be sent to you promptly: — 

HesathrE ro . . . When you work for the Do not enclose coins in your letter un- ; 
Roel Ener ee less registered. Put 5 cents postage 


salud help Moms Lgdgnaeene on your letter. Address ae 

‘wh Civil Service examinations i= B 

with high ratings . . . because they contain Guaranty Pub. Co., Studio 35 F 
F ie inf tion. re . a 
OTe eae nformation Order your Post Box 122 The H ague, H. olland 

_ Please send me C,0.D, at once the books checked. i 

bam ia Co) ies Questions & Answers 

— , ‘ 


Terical POSitiOnS,,.......+sseeseeees $3 


O Copies Questions & Answers ; g 
aw Enforcing Positions.......... $3 + ARE 


f 


: 3 7 o copies Questions & Answers Railway 
7 ostal Clerk, Clerk-Carrier...... $3 


yy i 4 will pay postman—cost plus a few cents postage ba wanere STO P TO BACCO? 


Banish the craving for tobacco 
DPR RT oe sa vesces a feuatovaisbrvtessncken eetsrchetecs e/a as thousands have, Make our- 
self freeandhappy with Tabusany 
Y, Redeemer. Nota substitute, not 
G 


vif Clip and mail today to 
NOBLE AND NOBLE, PUBLISHERS, ING. . 
100 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 

Fe He He He He HoH tee Ke HK IK IK IK ek ke te 


habit forming. Write for free 


booklet telling of injurious ef- 
fect of tobacco and me 
dependable, easy way 

to relieve the craving 


mapv men have, 


Newell Pharmacal Co,, Dept, 66, ClaytonSta,, St.Louls, 


Stl AS he ea ae - i eee Le 
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An 3 Months 
A Speak — 


P ERENCH + » GERMAN 
ITALIAN » 


23 LANGUAGES TO CHOOSE FROM 


SPANISH 


By LINGUAPHONE'S Quick, Easy Method 


IN YOUR OWN HOME 


t 

; 

a 

} Thousands of men and 
women of all ages who 
_ longed to speak another 
‘language now sit in 
comfort in their easy 
chairs and in an amaz- 
ingly short time speak 
and read the language 

» of their choice. No need to attend 

classes or go to a foreign country 

—LINGUAPHONE brings the 

voices of expert native teachers 

right into your own home. 


It is amazingly simple, and as easy 
as learning a new popular tune. In 
odd half hours you just listen to the 
LINGUAPHONE You 
hear clearly. and distinctly the 
Native voice, your eyes follow the 
text—and before you know it you 
" are repeating the words with the 
_ very same correct - pronunciation 
and native accent. You can pro- 
» gress as slowly or as rapidly as you 
_ wish. No one is there to hurry 
~ you or hold you back. 


_ LINGUAPHONE IS THE WORLD’S 
FOREMOST LANGUAGE INSTITUTE 


a ‘This new way of mastering a foreign 
language is sponsored by the world’s 
largest language institute with branches 
in every civilized country, has proved 
3 _ successful with countless students and 
ah = ay in use in over 14,000 Schools 
and Universities. The Linguaphone 


YOU LISTEN—Then You SPEAK 


Faculty, consisting © of 
more than 150 language 
professors of the Univer- 
sities of Cambridge, Se- 
ville, Rome, Stockholm, 
Bonn, Columbia, Le Sor- 
bonne, etc, has made 
Linguaphone Language 
Courses the simplest, 
quickest and most au-. 
thoritative way to mas- 
ter a language correctly. 


1 DAYS’ TRIAL FREE 


Don’t take Linguaphone on faith 
Try it yourself at home for 7 oe e 


FREE. We GUARANTEE 


You will be impressed by its “innit Ly 
and delighted with the progress wot “i 
make in seven days. 


SEND FOR LINGUAPHONE BOOK 

Get the amazing story of Linguaphone suc- 
cess in this new illustrated book—FREE. | ‘ 
Tells you how you can master a language — 
in ane easy inexpensive way—Mail oonpor Y 


RUSSIAN TALIANY SPANISH 
ITALIAN oat 
SWEDISH IRISH UTCH 
LATIN GREEK ENGLISH 
CHINESE PERSIAN | 
PORTUGUESE JAPANESE CZECH 
BENGALI ESPERANTO HEBREW 
HINDUSTANI FINNISH AFRIKAANS 

| LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE, aie 

| 52 R. C. A. Build ‘ th 
| New York City 


Without cost or obligation send me the Pet 
| phone Book and your plans for 7 DAY igus i 


| TRIAL and 9 MONTHS TO PAY. ge ; 
| Premiers scig.4s se nevanerngstoes enna a 
| Address meta ee =) 
/ MSIEYE . tate Sh, Ssh Maittay, cde tenets State: .. 2ce.~ ; ‘ 
Language Interested ..........cescerestorsseencs 4 ii 
ss eS ee eS ee Se ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee y 
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eautifully Whastrated ~ 


Drunkenness 
Is a Disease! 


This FREE Booklet Explains Facts 
That Every Person Should Know 


ERE isa treatise written on 

the disease of inebriety and 
its cure, written especialiy for 
the Keeley Institute. It is based 
on fifty-seven years’ experience, 
embracing the treatment of 
more than 400,000 patients, in- 
cluding men and women from 
all walks of life. 


It tells you “‘why’’ the medi- 
cal profession recognizes drunk- 
enness as a disease; what famous 
medical authorities say about 
the disease of drunkenness. . . 
and “‘how’’ drunkenness can be 
cured. The booklet is free, and 
mailed in a plain envelope. Write 
at once for your copy. NOW! 


Address O. O. Nets" Secretary 


|The KEELEY INSTITUTE 


PS DWIGHT 


ll 


4: PATENT GUIDE: 
= FOR THE INVENTOR = 
is ex ieeapat CeRiem 5 


REQUEST OUR 
BOOK—NOW! 


Know exactly what you 
should do to secure a 
Patent — what must be 
done every step of the 
way — how the Patent 
Law protects you—what 
we, as Registered Patent 
Attorneys, can do for 
eat Mail the coupon NOW 


or our Big Booklet and 
“Record of Invention'' 
Form. 


CLARENCE 


Please 
Guide For ond 
Ca} Venti the 
Ir 


Ee : 
YOUCAN Batre 
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On’’ 


eCially 
eee not obligh 


Ii 
NEW IDEAS FOR IMPROVEMENTS IN MACHIN- 
ERY, ARTICLES, DESIGNS, FORMULAS, ETC. 


Every year thousands of Patents are granted. Very few, 
however, represent the discovery of entirely new prin- 
ciples. Most of them provide new methods of doing some 
every-day thing in a better way—changes for greater 
efficiency, usefulness, adaptability, or beauty in some 

reviously Patented thing. These IMPROVEMENTS are 

atentable if new, and actually represent new invention. 
These improvement Patents offer large chances for profit 
if commercially useful. The business world wants im- 
proved products and services. 


MODELS and FINISHED DRAWINGS UNNECESSARY 


Our Big Book telis you how you can start immediately to 
apply for Patent Protection even if you haven’t finished 
models or drawings available now. It will tell you how 
we can prepare the specifications and finished drawings 
necessary in the form Spaces by the Patent Office—so 
as to secure for you full Patent Protection. Mail Coupon 
for Our Big Book TODAY. 


OUR SERVICES TO YOU 


We are registered Patent and Trade-Mark Attorneys, 
serving Inventors all over the United States and abroad. 
Our Organization is complete. We have Draftsmen, expe- 
rienced Searchers and Attorneys to serve your interests. 
We can act as your legal adviser in all Patent Matters. 
Our complete service is described in our Big Book. Mail 
Coupon for it NOW. 


IN CASE YOU FEEL THAT YOU HAVE NOT SUFFI- 
CIENT FUNDS AVAILABLE FOR PATENT FEES 


Our Big Book tells you how to legally assign an interest in your 
invention—before filing application—to some friend willing to 
aid you. Better to do this than to delay indefinitely and see an- 
other inyentor develop your idea. and Patent it before. you . do. 
Send Coupon NOW. 


REASONABLE FEES—CONVENIENT TERMS 


Don’t worry about finances. Our fees are very reasonable—we can 
arrange conyenient terms of payment. It is our custom to permit 
clients to pay for our services in installments as the application 
progresses in our office. See our Big Book for fees in obtaining 
Patent. It explains our arrangements clearly. Send for it NOW. 


A. O'BRIEN 


& HYMAN BERMAN 


Registered Patent Attorneys 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


_242-D ADAMS BUILDING 


a7 A 


DEAL CARBI 
MODEL 92 WINCHESTER :; 
“CARBINE | 


either gun. 


Both guns brand new uaran 
Beth, Sn aah priced at $26.95¢49.95 


7 paid Ih fist! HIG 
StamP HUDSON SPORTING GO 


i o-e 


Alphabetically classified by companies 
and indexed by individual names with 
| OFFICE AND HOME ADDRESSES. A 
| handbook in loose-leaf form or bound 
in cloth, conveniently compiled from 
many institutional and official sources to 
! suit executives in any walks of life: pro- 
_ fessional and business men. No other di- 
‘ - rectory surpasses this Buideheok in de- 

| pendability of its fact-finding, or in the 
/ _ seope of its reports relating to the salaries 


/ a lower bracket of $3,000 
| higher bracket of $3,000,000 a year or 
| more. 
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NE AND REVOLVER OUTFIT $49.95 


revolver both in the popular 


You can use the 
same cartridge for 
The rifle 
is the famous Winchester Model 
92 Carbine with 20” barrel; these 
_ rifles have not. been cut down 

but are original 20’ factory_carbines. The revolver, as illus- 


of rated corporation officials ranging from. _ 
and up to the 


“The ‘“‘House of Hudson’’ now Offers our. large 


i ination rifle and 
following of Sportsmen an yiup a era tues | 


ae 


SERVICE - 
6-95 


nn 


Just Published and Copyrighted 


| SALARY DIRECTORY | 


of the 

| Principal American Executives’ in Amusement, Banking, 
| Commerce, Industry, Insurance, Railroads and Utilities 
mi Edited by 

: M. S. STANOYEVICH, A.B., A.M., LL.M., PH.D. 


There is nothing comparable to this 
unique book anywhere. It is indispensable 
for any new or old business, for credit men 
and also for those who have important 
merchandise to sell to people difficult to 
reach otherwise. The direct approach to 
such people is via the SALARY DIREC- 
TRARY i ready reference book of the 

our! 

“Salary Directory’’ is one of those rare 
books which recently was selected by the 
Oglethorpe University for inclusion in the 
Crypt of Civilization: to be microfilmed, 
peped up, and preserved for 6,000 years 
oO come! 


$10 Vol. | (1937-1938) Supplements included 
$15 Vol. Il (1938-1939) Supplements included 
$20 Vol. I-I! (1937-1939) All combined. 


Postage prepaid. Remittances should be ‘mailed to: 


UNIVERSAL. SYNDICATE, Publishers 


110 Midland Ave., W. A. 


TEET 


90 DAYS' TRIAL _ 
- If you need : 
teeth, but do 
not care to 
spend much 
1 - By eae MY : 
WHAT YOU WANT. MY MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE gives you 3 months:to see how 
they fit and look. I have thousands of Satis- 
wy fled Customers in United States and foreign 
- countries. MY SPECIAL METHOD IS 
FOUNDED ON 30 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 


a SEND NO MONEY 
_ Write TODAY for FREE Booklet & Material. 


_. DR. CLEVELAND DENTAL LABORATORY 
Dept. 104, 503-05 Missouri Ave., E. St. Louis, Il. 


METHOD IS°- 


4&8 A 


SKIN TROUBLE 
FREE TRIA i ee 


oozes or scales (3) gets better, then 
worse; let us send youa FREE TEST of 
the one thing found best by our Medical 
Adviser, Dr. Cannaday, who has special- 
ized on Eezema alone for over 35 years, 
treating thousands. It-is by. far the best 
he has found for the above conditions, and 
is unusually mild, clean and comforting, no 
more visible than water. You, too, may find 
your first night’s rest. Write today, a postal 
will ries Satisfaction guaranteed, 4 
R. J. E. CANNADAY Co. 
912 Park Square Sedalia, Mo. 


“J 


If you have a skin 


: 
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Big Titles That 
Show You How to 


plan and play hundreds of 
party games. Interpret the 
meanings of your dreams. 
Tell fortunes by cards and 
tea leaves. Cast a_horo- 
scope and read it. Defend 
yourself with Ju-Jitsu. 
Amuse your friends with 
the latest jokes of your 
favorite radio and movie 
stars. 


yes PRIMER OF AS- 


= TROLOGY. Do you know 
the sign 9 the planet under 
which you were born? Can 
you foretell your lucky days, 
or the ones on which to be 
careful? This book, by a fa- 
mous astrologer, shows you 
how to cast your own horo- 
scope, or your friends’, and 
how to read its signs of for- 


. tune and success. 


LADY CADOGAN'S IL- 

= LUSTRATED GAMES OF 

SOLITAIRE. Dozens of new 

and fascinating ames of 

solitaire—chock full of fun 

and entertainment. Illus- 
trated. 


3 . MITCHELL'S GUIDE TO 
= THE GAME OF CHESS. 
Play an expert game of chess, 
learn the moves of champions, 
This book, by a master player, 
shows you how. 


4 TEA CUP FORTUNE 
= TELLING. Surprise and 
thrill your friends! This un- 
usual book reveals the secret 
of fortune telling by reading 
the formation of tea leaves. 


5 sole Pra S RADIO JOKE 
s K. Be the life of 
the Chea Keep your friends 


CHECK WHICH ONES YOU WANT 


MERE SRBC RR RRR RETR ERECT RRR RRR RE RR 


‘DAVID McKAY COMPANY, 


circled below. Enclosed is check, 


[Ss er ee 


PTITITIL LTT eee 


Address 


bf 


that if not satisfied in every wa) 
will refund to me full price of eac 


VALUES 
35... 


Some of the most fascinating titles ever 
Books 
about things you’ve always wanted to know. 
Make 
your selections and indicate them on coupon 


ONLY 


offered at this amazing low price. 


Hours of fun and_ entertainment. 
below. Books sent postpaid. Re- 
turn any you do not like in 5 
days and your money will be 
refunded in full. 


This hilarious 
contains all the best and 

Pee gags and jokes of your 

favorite radio comedians. 


) Fos Ahh GAMES FOR ALL 
= AG A new volume 
that AST Saject heaps of life 
into any party! Over 100 dif- 
ferent, eligntfol games for 
holidays and parties for all 
occasions. 


7 THE POWER OF NUM- 
= BERS. What is your 
lucky number? Do you know 
that numbers affect your busi- 
ness and social affairs, in- 
fluence the important events 
of your life? his book tells 
how and enables you to de- 
termine your lucky number! 


8 HELD'S GUIDE TO THE 
= GAME OF CHECKERS. 
No matter how bad a checker 
player you are now, you can 
soon learn to beat all your 
friends with this cqmplete 
book on checkers. All the 
openings, trick moves, rules, 


etc. 

3 CARD FORTUNE TELL- 
= ING. Surprises and 

thrills for every card game or 

party! Tell fortunes, fore- 

cast things in the lives of your 

friends! 


a hing. 


Publishers, Dept. W.A. 


604-608 Washington Square, Philadelphia. 
Please send me postpaid (at only 35c each, or 3 for $1) the foilowsng books, 


or money order, for $ 
with any por ees 
volume returned. 


6 7 8 9 


gusational 
BOCK 


10 MYSTIC DREAM BOOK. . 
* What do your dreams — 
foretell? Can you tell the 
good omens from the bad? © 
This fascinating book inter- © 
| Hates 2,500 dreams and tells — 
ow they affect our lives. ‘ 


11 1001 RIDDLES. Actually — 
= 1,192 of the most de-- 
lightful brain teasers you ever 
tried to solve! A barrel of 
fun for the quiet home eve- 
ning or the liveliest party. q 
12 THE ART OF JU-JITSU. 
= Could you protect your- 
self against someone much 
larger than you? Against 
numbers? Ju-Jitsu_is world 
famous as_a method of self- 
defense. This book, by_one 
of the greatest of all Ju-Jitsu 
experts, shows you how to 
master it. 
13 THE BOOK OF PUZZLES. 
= Fun for the entire fam- 
ily.!| Hundreds of word 
puzzles, picture 
uzzles, num- 
er puzzles. 
All new and 
original— with 
answers and 
solutions. Over 
100 illustra- 
tions. 


ontenal 
SENT 
POSTPAID 


C) 

s 

which I have en- § 

aaubas cai sdecasee™ payment, with the understanding s 
I may return them within 5 days and you s 
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HARD-TO-FIND 


WE SUPPLY AND OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
‘on all subjects and in all languages! 


locate and report without obligation 


We search for, tain. » Back 


h: books you want and cannot ob 
Paraners TOF all wagazines supplied. We complete 
incomplete sets. Family and town histories supplied. 

Lists of books on special subjects, hobbies 


or studies furnished .on request. 
Send Us Your List of Book-Wants Today 


———-—- WE ALSO SUPPLY NEW BOOKS! 


Current books on all subjects—any book in print 
supplied at publishers’ prices, We pay postage 
to all parts of the U.S. Send 50 cents for 
year’s subscription to ‘BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


a monthly magazine listing all new books. 


American Library Service 
117 West 48th St., Dept. W., New York 


~ Delivered at your door. 
eal, mechanical, children's 


iC, 


WE BUY! 


BOOKS! 
MAPS! 
PRINTS! 
ATLASES! 
OLD ‘LETTERS! 
OLD MEDICAL 
BOOKS! 
OLD BASEBALL 
GUIDES! 


WE. BUY! 
OLD DOCUMENTS! é 
OLD NOVELS! 

“OLD MAGAZINES! 
GENEALOGIES! 
AUTOGRAPHS! . 

OLD RECORDS! 


OLD DIME 
NOVELS! 

OLD. ACCOUNT 
BOOKS! 


OLD 
OLD 
OLD 
OLD 


OLD CIRCUS 
MATERIAL! 


OFFER US EVERYTHING OLD 


in Printed Material, Manuscripts, Art ‘Objects, 
etc. Send Us a List of What You Have for 
Sale, With Full Description of Each ‘Item. 


American Library Service 
117 West 48th St., Dept. W., New York 


We pay postage. Standard authors, new books, popular editions, fiction, reference, medi- 
eakee ete., ete., all at guara: i i 
2.000 regular library titles carried in stock at all times! Send eard now for Clarkson's 


FREE—BOOKS—ATLAS : 


Write for our great illustrated book catalog and find out how you can get these beautiful giftsfree. The 
catalog ie e short course in literature. The buying guide of 300.000 book Jovera, FREE if you See arte 


CLARKSON PUBLISHING COMPANY, 1255 S. Wabash Ave., 


teed savings. Public and school libraries attention—Over 
catalog, 


Dept. W9 Chicago, III. 


Make Sharper Photo Enlargements 
A SEE-SHARP Helps Get Professional 


focusing device that makes a pin-head look like a bull’s- 
Makes images on the enlarger far brighter-and mag- 
When sharp on the SEE-SHARP it is 
needle-sharp on prints. At your dealer or direct. Price $2.00. 
R. P. CARGILLE, Dept. 15005, 118 Liberty St., New York 


a 


\ 


eye. 
nifies three times. 


hd: welcome invention for photographers. 
S\J47 


se 


YJOUVINA 
WOud AVA 


Results 
SEE-SHARP is a 2 


GROUND GLASS 
T= MIRROR 


MAKE YOUR READING COUNT 
READ FOR SUCCESS 


Every man has some idea in the back of 
his head, that he would like to develop, and 
remember this, that everything was once an 
idea. Henry Ford had an idea ; it developed 
into:a billion dollar company. Edison had 
an idea. So did all the great men in history. 
No matter what idea you have, there is a 
book to help you develop it. Read more, 
learn more, earn more. 


The Helpful Book League was organized 
to help ambitious men and women find the 
tight books. Our reading counsellors will 
help you select the best books for business, 
pleasure or hobby, They will plan a reading 
course to fit your needs. Our group read- 
ing plan enables you to read $10.00 worth 
of the world’s best books for $1.00, or 
$25.00 worth of the latest books for $2.50, 

Organize a reading group among your 
friends and fellow workers. Read the 
world’s best books at a fraction of their 
cost, Send 10e for a copy of “Mental Vita- 
Caadh a booklet of inspiration. Circular 
ree. 


HELPFUL BOOK LEAGUE 


A Readers Advisory Service 
105 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


YOUR CHOICE 


To introduce our new Sterling Silver Simulated — 
Diamond Rings, decorated in 1/30, 14K Gold, we _ 
lagi sve you = Bete of gt gold plate front 
} ies’ model jeweled wrist w. i 
ring ordered Now and paid for siche WHE Srey 
Promptly on our new easy two 
monthly $2 payment plan! (total B 
only $4). The watch comes to you 
as a Gift ... it does not cost you 
one cent extra! Wear 10 days on 
approval! Mail coupon or post- 
card NOW! SEND NO MONEY 
with order! We pay postage. We 
Trust You! Your package comes 
by return mail! 


S0Gusanmassooenase 
ATCH C 


GOLD STANDARD 


., 
R ‘Dept.WA-39, Newton, Mass. 
Rush offer. (1) Lady’s DF) Man’s 


a ‘ 
QR POSES VRRP SERBS ORDA 
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COMPLETE COMMERCIAL 


Shorthand | 
ypewriting 
ookkeeping 


. + and 12 other practical office sub- 
jects presented in fascinating, easy- 
to-understand form, for home study 


ALL IN ONE 
’ VOLUME 32 


for only Payments 


OW you can have the advantages of a business college 

edueation—the training you need for a good-pay 

office position—through this great new practical 
volume for home-study, BUSINESS COLLEGE SELF- 
TAUGHT. At amazingly small cost, you can qualify as 
secretary, bookkeeper, office assistant, or for one of 
many other positions which offer interesting, dignified steady 
and opportunities for advancement. 

Think of getting, in a single, easy-to-understand volume, a 
ass course in SHORTHAND, a complete course in TYPE- 
WRITING, a complete course in BOOKKEEPING, and com- 
plete courses in Business English, Mathematics, Business Law, 
Secretarial Training and EIGHT other useful office subjects. 
All for the phenomenally low price of $2.39. This is only a 
fraction of what you would expect to pay for only one of 
these fifteen courses! 


Written by Practical Instructors under direction of 
ALEXANDER L. SHEFF, Principal Eastern Business & Secretarial School, New York 


Each of the 15 sections of ‘‘Business College Self-Taught’’ 
is an expertly prepared home-study course; brief, simple, 
time-saving—yet thorough and clear. Self-testing questions 
and answers and expert study-guidance enable you to see 
exactly how well you are getting along. And they make your 


study delightfully interesting. 
Learn Easily, Quickly 


* You can earn that bigger pay 
envelope you want—or fit yourself 
for the position you would like— 
quickly and easily, by this method 
of ‘‘going to business college’’ at 
home. All of the methods pre- 


work 


how to conduct yourself and what 
to say at an interview. This valu- 
able information is alone worth 
more than the price of this volume. 


Also Positions in Civil Service 
Government offices, Federal, 


sented are those now being taught state, and Municipal, offer steady 
jn the leading. modern positions at good pay, with regular 
schools. increases, to qualifed office workers 


of both sexes. BUSINESS COL- 
LEGE. SELF-TAUGHT includes a 
special section on government posi- 
tions. It tells you where to make 
application; it gives you sample 
questions from government exam- 
inations. This authoritative infor- 


Shows You How to Get a 
Business Position 
addition to_ the practical 
omice courses in BUSINESS COL- 
LEGE SELF-TAUGHT, there is in- 


i i on getting a 
iuded SUL ation: vou srekanoed mation was. prepared with the as- 


Swer advertisements, how sistance of experts in Civil Service 
Oe rite. letters of application, training. : 
Blue Ribbon Books, Inc., Dept. 93, 386 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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AND SECRETARIAL COURSE 


Brand New— 
Just Published 


SEND NO MONEY 


Mail the coupon at once for a 
copy of BUSINESS COLLEGE 
SELF-TAUGHT on approval. Send 
no money now unless you wish to. 
See for yourself how quickly and 
thoroughly you can learn the sub- 
jects you_are interested in. Read 
the book 5 days, then decide if you 
wi to ove it for only $2.39, plus 

w cents po: { 
foasyt postage! Mail coupon 


Mail This Coupon 


BLUE RIBBON BOOKS, INC., 
Dept. 93, 
386 FOURTH AVENUE, N. Y. C, 


Please send me _ Business 
College Self-Taught. When the 
postman delivers it to me I will 
deposit with him only $2.39 plus 
the few cents postage. If for 
any reason I am ‘not paar telyy 
Satisfied with the book may 
return it to you within five days 
of receipt and you will imme- 
diately refund my money in full. 


Name .... 


Address 


City 


State 


0. Check here if enclosing $2.39 
with this coupon, in which case 
WE will pay the postage—YOU 
save.. Same return and refund 
privilege applies, of course, 
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ieading Educators Saves Time, Work and Worry 
2 "Varnished 70c This inexpensive, handy-size reference : 
‘Heavy b book contains a million authoritative, 
Paper C 7: hard-to-find-elsewhere facts and figures—. 


Cover mail terse and accurate information on almost 
everything, with index for easy reference. 


0c west of Pittsburgh * Used by many School Boards as basis 
and Buffalo, for study papers. Get a copy TODAY! 
3 80c by Mail And have at hand always the answers to 


those puzzling questions of everyday 
school routine. ON SALE AT NEWS- z 
STANDS, BOOKSTORES, or oi 


MAIL COUPON NOW! 


The World Almanac, Dept. 39A, 
125 Barclay St.,. New York City 


Inclosed find $...... fore’, . wees copies: 
Heavy Paper Bound 1939 World Almanac 
at 70c (80c west of Pittsburgh and Buffalo) 
Please Mail POSTPAID to: ; 
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BEAUTIFUL 
Natural - Looking 


FALSE TEETH 


LOWEST PRICES 
SEND NO 


FIT-RITE TEETH BY MAIL 


We make to measure—BY MAIL—the World’s No. 1 
FIT-RITE Dental Plates for men and women—from an 
impression of your mouth. We have thousands of enthusiastic, 
satisfied customers ali over the country wearing high-grade 
teeth we made for them by mail at sensible prices. 


AT ROCK-BOTTOM PRICES 


We: stick to depression’s lowest prices. If you have 
ever bought false teeth before, or if you find out what 
others have paid for theirs, you will be astounded when 
you see how little ours will cost you! By reading our 
catalog, you will learn how to save half or more on dental 
plates for yourself. Try “‘A-1’’ teeth at prices that people 
not blessed with money can afford to pay. Credit if desired. 


ON 60 DAYS’ TRIAL 


_, Wear our teeth on trial for as long as 60 days. Then, 
if yow are ‘not perfectly satisfied with them, they will 
not cost you a cent. But if you are delighted with the 
fit and your improved looks, tell your friends and relatives. 
We build our business on satisfied customers, Make us prove 
you can’t beat our fit, work or price. 


YOUR HEALTH. . , TO SPEAK DIS- 
TINCTLY. . . TO ENJOY LIFE! 
QUIT wearing teeth that clack; 


WITH MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE OF 
SATISFACTION 

are not completely satisfied with any teeth we make for 
you; then, any time within 60 days, we will immediately 
O EAT WITH PLEASURE. ~~ 
TO LAUGH HEARTILY...TO LOOK 
YEARS YOUNGER TO GUARD 
that constantly slip off your gums; 
maktpatecatie that broadcast their glaring falseness 
FalseTeet your mouth. Life is too short, health 
too precious, looks are too important! For looks, health and 
Our dentures are set with life-like, pearly-white, genu- 
ine, porcelain teeth; constructed from finest materials, 
make all styles of plates. A dentist, who has had many 
years’ experience in making and fitting dental plates, 
Impression material, catalog with new 

REE low prices, and easy directions. 
The only place you can obtain FIT-RITE FALSE TEETH 


No money need be risked. _We guarantee that if you 
refund every cent you Bae paid. We take your word. 
Ly ) to the world every time you open 
comfort—PREFER FIT-RITE FALSE TEETH! 
with expert workmanship, to give life-long service. We 
that look right and fit right, supervises all work. 
CLIP COUPON OR WRITE— 


We also repair and reproduce old plates—48 hour service. 


UNITED STATES DENTAL COMPANY 


Exclusive Makers of FIT-RITE False Teeth—C. T. Johnson, Pres. 
1555 Milwaukee Ave., Dept. 600, CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST LABORATORY MAKING 
DENTAL PLATES ONLY. . 
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Let 1939 Bring You Mouth-Comfort! 


FREE 


1555 Milwaukee Ave., Dept. 600, 


Send, without obligation, your FREE 
impression material, catalog, and easy 
directions, 


PROOF! 


Thousands of grateful letters come 
to us unsolicited. 


100% SATISFIED 


Gentlemen: “I am _100%_ satis- 
fied with my teeth. They fit per- 
fectly. I will at any time recom- 
mend your Company.”’ A. F 
Prizeman, Regina, Sask., Canada. 


FIT AND COMFORT 


Gentlemen: ‘“‘I feel that I owe 
you a few lines of praise. This 
is the fourth plate I have worn 
in 37 years and must say it is the 
first one that I ever had that fits 
exactly. I never have them out 
of my mouth except while cleaning 
them.’’ Mrs. Stevens, De 
Pauw, Indiana. 


A BEAUTIFUL SET 


“Received my, set 
. . . this morning. . . material is 
beautiful, workmanship excellent 
and a fine fit. . . very well satis- 
fied. Success to you. in the 
future.’”” Ruel L. Hopkins, 10th 
Air Base, Rantoul, Til. 


REMARKABLE WORK 
BY MAIL 


Gentlemen: 


Gentlemen: “Received my_ dental 
plates. They could not fit any 
better. . . It is remarkable how you 
can make such fits through the 
mail.” <A. E. Clapp, Lipan, Texas. 


Sirs: “A friend who has worked 
in a dental office for years looked 
at mine and said, “You certainly have 
a good fit.’ ’’ G Long, Noble, 
Okla. 

Sirs: “It is the best-fitting set 
I have ever had and “I have 
had several.” .H._ M. Clark, 
Highland Park, N. J. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW' 


UNITED STATES 
DENTAL COMPANY, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


(Print Clearly) 


NICHEWAUG INN. PETERSHAM, MASS. 


‘Surrounded by Harvard Forest’s 3000 £ 
acres with 15 miles of woodland paths. | 
1100 ft. elevation. A charming spot for | 
‘complete relaxation. Excellent golf, | 
tennis, swimming, fishing, hiking. Mod- } | 
ee ILLUSTRATED 


ae, : Just off the press, this new book by the eminent 
3 : “marriage architect,’’ Oliver M. Butterfield, is al- 
MAKE iwi fe) N EY ready creating a sensation for its intensely practical 
Ce Me the redey feist pea : 
ailed by many for S outstanding handling o: 
At Tlome f married sex relations, this detailed work will-be sent 
on a liberal trial offer which enables you to judge its 
- . s " 2 = value in your own life, Nothing essential is omitted 
ARN money working at home or in studio coloring or left in any doubt. 
photos and miniatures in oil. Learn ‘*Koehne “Sex Life’ in Marriage’? is working miracles for 
Method’ in few weeks. Work done by this method is couples who have been married for many years. For 
beautiful and in demand. No_ previous experience those about to be married, or for the newly married, 
eeded. Many make money full or spare time this it is a priceless guide to a complete and mutually 


f oreeeehane trea 


ie 


asy way. Send for free booklet, ‘‘Make Money at satisfactory sex relationship. The Author’s recent 
‘Hone and requirements. article on ya ee in anes READER’S DIGEST 
. rew an overwhelming response from readers in eve! 
NATIONAL ART SCHOOL, Inc. Walk of life. Se se 
3601 Michigan Avenue Dept. 4362 Chicago, IIinois “BEST MANUAL TO GIVE’’ 
—————— —Ohio State Medical Journal 


com now on I shall rely on one reference Erice: see csr es 

book—The World Almanac.''—Hendrik Willem =-DAY MONEY BACK ee ae 
n Loon, author of ‘'Van Loon's Geography"’, If over 21, order from bookseller, or 

“Story of Mankind"', and others. EMERSON BOOKS, INC., Dept. 767-A 
; \ 251 West 19th Street, New York City 


HEY Nag a AY ane 


_ For the Itching Burning of 


ECZEMA 


SAMPLE TREATMENT FREE 


Does your skin break out with tiny blisters which 2 
‘ “i ie oe ede ae Anta etch, itching scabs? Or dade 
y, itching patches form r does 
a ets your skin thicken, crack 


| | 
i | 


that’s all—Just Try §t. That’s my only argument, 


‘ I’ve been in the retail drug business for 30 years. I served 4 years as a memb 

r f r 

of the Indiana State Board of Pharmacy and 5 years as President of the Retail 

' Druggists Association. Nearly everybody in Fort Wayne knows me and about the amaz- 

s wed success of my Ovelmo Treatment. If you seek relief from such itching, burning 
skin torment, you, too, should know about it. Send coupon below and try it—FREE. 


aacesoeCUT AND MAIL TODA Yooescamcescemcascemcence: 5 


«J.C. HUTZELL, Druggist, Dept.6059, Ft. Wayne, I 
_ Please send me Free and ‘Postpaid, a sample package of your Oia Lae 


eee Ey ty) Wee 
* Post Ovice nee ha ee eee Ste ee 
Street and UN Obes reece ore 8 TY 


ee 
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nkles Swollen, 
Backache, Nervous, 


Kidneys 
Strained? 


If you’re feeling out o-sorts, Get Up Nights, 
or suffer from Dizziness, Nervousness, Back- 
ache, Leg Pains, Swollen Ankles, Burning Pas- 
sages, Excess Acidity, or Loss of Energy and 
feel old before your time, functional Kidney 
Weakness may be the true cause. 

Wrong foods and drinks, worry, colds or 


overwork may create an pen aceedys ba. - —_ 

‘ . active ingredients are listed in 
excess of acids and place} each package, accompanied by a Lab 
a heavy strain on your | oratory Certificate of Purity. 
kidneys so that they 


function poorly and need Money Back 
help’ to properly purify 
your blood and maintain Guarantee 


health and energy. 


@ 

neys remove excess acids. 
Help Kidneys this may make you feel like new 

Ww again. And so certain are the makers 
Doctor 3 ay that Cystex will satisfy you com- 
pletely they ask you to try it under a 
money back guarantee. You be the 
judge. If not entirely satisfied just 


VO AR AR alr AAA 


LENE FENESN SR Te me en MARTINS TNE ep Mas it NES wR 


Many Doctors have discovered by 
scientific clinical tests oe = actual 
ractice that a quick and modern way 
fo help the ey: clean out excess |Treturn the tet Package and aa 
poisons and acids is with a scien-|YOUr Money Dac 
tifically prepared prescription called} Cystex (Siss-tex) costs only 3c a 
Cystex. Hundreds and hundreds of|dose at druggists and the guarantee 
Doctors records’ prove this. All| protects you, so start your test bogs, 


; 
\ » ALAN 
V S t e x Druggists 
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: t pays to be 
a2-language 
man! 


“Language Phone’’ teaches 
you by ear. Almost over- 
night the cultural and busi- 
ness advantages of know- 
ing a second tongue are 
yours! This method en- 
dorsed ty leading colleges 
and universities. Write to- 
day for gercal noel: 
= “Learn to pea. Tench, 
FREE trial. Spanish, veers eee 
: : the Language one Way.” 
‘Money-back ' Address Funk & Wagnalls 
» guarantee Ce., Dept. 1920, 354 Fourth 
: SO ee Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Middle Age 


5 = 
ra 


| Is What You 
Make lt & 

Thumb your nose at healthfads : 

—throw away your laxatives— 


Jet an eminent Doctor show you 
how to prolong your years! 


BORIS SOKOLOFF, M: D. 


‘Most of the world’s great achievements have been 
made by men and women past forty who know the 


of keeping their bodies young. That secret is 
Ss 
t 


- 


CIENTIFIC approach to the middle years, and 
is extraordinary that so few people know or realize 
ie simple physiological facts that make middle age 
e best time of life! ‘ 


Now an eminent doctor explains these facts for 
ou. In Middle Age Is What You Make It he shows 
1 how certain habits of which you probably aren’t 
are are bad for you, tells you how to change them, 


and postpones old age, explodes the great American 

yth about ‘‘acid condition’’ and ‘‘alkalizing,’’ gives 
he why of neryous indigestion and fatigue, points out 
1c ‘nerves’’, insomnia’ and constipation can be 
elped, and blasts cathartics and laxatives into limbo. 


- RECOMMENDED BY DOCTORS 


_ Doctors all over the country recommend the book. 
he Philadelphia Inquirer says: ‘‘Whoever is willing 
) accept Dr. Sokoloft’s suggestions will feel young 
for many years to come.’? Whether you are approach- 
40 or past it, Middle Age Is What You Make It 
_be a revelation to you . . . Will give you a new 
life. $1.75 at all bookstores, or Dept A, 

tone Press, 11 W. 42nd St., New York, N. ¥, 
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Chetek antes 


4 

TO PLAY! — 
ITH an easy playing Conn band a” 
instrument, you can be ready for A 
band or orchestra in 4 to 6 weeks. A = 
sure road to popularity if you start on. ry 
a Conn. Choice of the world’s greatest A 
artists. Magnificent tone. Many exclu- 4 
sive features — yet they cost no more, 7: 
Ask to see the marvelous new models now a 


being displayed by Conn dealers. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOK 


Home trial. Easy payments. Write us for = 
free book on whichever instrument interests ay 
you most. Mention instrument. 


Cc. G. CONN, LTD., 161 Conn Building 
ELKHART, INDIANA 


CONN 


ox } 
InstTRUMENTS 


UNITED STATES| 


372 SOUTH STREET, NEW YORK 


y! 
ne ‘the ‘“‘friendly microbe’? which wards off ills * 
m 


WAREHOUSES, INC. 


415 GREENWICH ST., NEW YORK || 


TRUCKING 
CORPORATION 


INDEPENDENT 


Sy ee RUA Tee 


All 
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~ Books 


articles (non-fiction) 
by well known reviewed each 


authors 


and month 


experts 


Monthly 
historical 
review 


Culture, 
art and 
religion 
regularly 
covered 


For the 
'  $tudent or teacher 
of history, the hurried 
business man, clubwoman 
or any serious reader 


CURRENT HISTORY 


offers a wealth of compact, 
accurate and readable 
information on the back- 
ground of the most, . 
important events 


6 months for $1.00 


Current History 
1 63 Park Row 
New York, N. Y. 


Please enter my name for a six months’ sub- 
scription ‘in accordance with your special offer 
of 6 months for one dollar. I enclose one dollar. 


Regular Rate $3.00 for one year 
Add $.60 per subscription for foreign. 


1 
1 
I 
' 
1 
! 
\ 
! 
1 
| 
! 
! 
| 
! 
I 
1 
1 
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The World is usin: 1939 i 


Do as SMART New Yorker 
read the... 


Ba at When;in New York ill | 
feeht-secing at the World’s Fair ab on busi- 


? . & €) 
ness TAN visiting friends yy buy the 


a, 'World-Telegram for news in the New York man- 
Ay - 3 

wner. Spirited, sincere, streamlined—this news- 
paper is a mirror of the bustle and modern-ness- 
~ of the Big City itself. If you hail from a Scripps- 


wi Howard city you'll enjoy keeping up with your 


favorite columnists and writers ee. Read the 


“newspaper preferred in over 400,000 better-class 
homes £3 7 Remember <a) pick up the 


_} newspaper with the LIGHTHOUSE 


@ °Trademark.” 


FACTS ABOUT NUDISM 


At last the inside facts about the 
nudist movement. Tells the real 
truth about nudists, their aims, 
their hopes, and their practices. 
Explains effects on modesty, health, 
emotions and morals. Only book 
of its kind. Price, 10c. 


LOVE AND MARRIAGE 
Turns spot-light on most intimate 


relations of men and women. Tells 
how to win in love, secret of sex 
attractions, reviving dead love, 
“borrowing’’ husbands, problems 
of infidelity, popping the question, 
magnetic personality, physical 
compatibility, how to stay allur- 


ing, the gold digger, love letters. 
questions and answers, etc. 256 
pages, 16 chapters. Price, 39c. 


MODERN LOVE LETTERS 


Contains 47 model love letters cov- 
ering almost every conceivable situ- 
ation from the first acquaintance to 
matriage—letters of invitation, re- 
quest for photograph, proposal of 
marriage, patching up a quarrel, 
sending and acknowledging: gifts, 
ete. Most complete manual of its 
kind ever published. Gives confi- 
dential advice, explains how to 
make your love letters fairly 
breathe love. Price, 16c. 


NEVER TOLD STORIES 


A femarkable series of actual 
stories of how innocent girls and 
women “‘disappear,”’ what happens 
to them, and how their lives are 
Tuined. These revelations will chill 
your blood. They throb with real 
life — love — hate— fear — deceit — 
baseness—stories so powerful and 
dramatic they are stranger than 
fiction. 240 pages. Regular Price, 
$2.00. Our Special Price, 39c. 


SAPPHO, ARTIST'S MODEL 


Artists and their models at play— 
glimpses of white flesh scantily 
clad. Regular Price, $2.00. Our 
Special Price, 39c. 


THE RED LILY, OR A WOM- 
AN'S STRUGGLE FOR LOVE 


Beautiful, young, and full of live. 
“The Red Lily’s’’ marriage to her 
elderly husband almost shattered 
her life, but she finds happiness in 
the arms of a younger man. What 
a situation! Regular Price, $2.00. 
Our Special Price, 39c. 


1,000 WAYS TO MAKE MONEY 


Actual, tested ideas and plans you 
can use to start a business of your 
own. Most of the plans require 
little or no capital; operate in 
spare or full time. As business 
develops, hire others. 146 pages of 
rractical plans and ideas. Price, 


1.00. 


Send No Money 


You don't need to send one 
cent with your order. Just pay 
postman when books arrive. 
However, if you do send your 
money with your order, you 
save. the small Postoffice col- 
lection charges. Remittance 
must accompany all orders un- 
der 50ce. No. C.0.D. shipments 
sent outside of the United 
States. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed or your money refunded. 


10¢ Bargains 


Never before such bargains! Every 


book complete, well edited, large 
clear type, paper bound, colored 
covers. Big value. Send trial 
order today. Price, {0c each; 3 
for 25¢; 6 for 50c, or 12 for $1.00. 
—_— How to Make Love 

—— Sex Facts for Men 

—— Sex Facts for Women 

—— Book of Flirtations 

—— Fortune Telling by Cards 
—— 84 New Card Tricks 

—— Popular Toasts 

—— Art of Sparring and Boxing 
—— Burlesque Jokes 

—— Stories Between Drinks 

—— Married Life Jokes 

—— How to Entertain Guests 

—— Book of Coin Tricks 

—_— Book of Baffling Puzzles 

—— One of Cleopatra’s Nights 
—___. Witches Dream Book 

—_— Fortune Teller’s Guide 

—— How to Win at Poker 

—— Modern Love Letters 

—— French Love and Passion 
—__ The Art of Kissing 

—___ 25 Lessons in Hypotism 


AMONG THE NUDISTS 


Frank answers to questions Nudism 
has raised. Intimate experiences 
of young American man and 
woman who tried it. Tells truth 
about motive, mixed companions, 
effects on modesty, health and 
emotion. 22 unchanged photo- 
graphs. ,Price, $1.00. 


2,342 FORMULAS 


Tells how to make adhesive, weed 
killers, mange cures, ant destroy- 
ers, wood enamels, lacquers, paints, 
varnishes, face powder, vanishing 
creams, lotions, hair ‘“‘restorers,”’ 
liniments, rust remover, soapr 
polishes, etc. Big 300-page book. 
Price, $2.00. 


25 LESSONS IN HYPNOTISM 


Tells in simple language how to 
hypnotize, how to produce sleep, 
how to awaken a subject, magnetic 
healing, telepathy, mind reading, 
mesmerism, thought transference, 
etc. Illustrated. Price, 10c. 


FRANKLIN PUBLISHING 


800 NORTH CLARK STREET 


DEPT. 4009 
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MADAMOISELLE DE MAUPIN, 
THE LOVE LIFE OF A WOMAN 
IN MAN'S CLOTHING 


Inexperienced young French girl, 
Madamoiselle De Maupin, had a 
burning desire to know men. She 
casts aside her woman’s clothing 
and steals forth as a cavalier. 
What scenes—What _ tantalizing 
situations Regular Price $2.00. 
Our Special Price, 39c. 


DECAMERON TALES 


The classie of the ages! Boccaccio 
exposes human life and love as it 
existed in the 14th-Century Italy. 
Once forbidden — now awaiting to 
thrill you. Most vivid picture of 
human passions that can be painted 
in words. 256 pages. Price, 39c. 


TALES OF PARISIAN LIFE 


A remarkable collection of stories 
that sparkle with every type of 
French life. Noble ladies, rogues, 
vagabonds, priests, beggars, vir- 
gins and harlots. Regular Price, 
$2.00. Our Special Price, 39c. 


MODERN 
BALLROOM DANCING 


How to learn all the modern dances 
—latest Tango steps, Fox Trots, 
dreamy Waltzes, smart Collegiate, 
and Society Steps at home, easily 
and quickly. New chart method 
makes dancing simple as A-B-C. 
256 pages. Price, $1.98. 


LADY OF THE CAMELIAS 


Most beautiful woman in’ Paris— 
slim, lovely and exotic, meets 
young Armand Duval. She who 
had always been mistress of others 
now a slave herself. Passion car- 
ried them away. Regular Price, 
$2.00. Our Special Price, 39c, 


PERSONAL MAGNETISM 


This amazing book places in your 
hands the very gift of the Gods— 
the key to your real inner, won- 
derful self. Tells how to attract 
friends; how to win love and affec- 
tion; how to cultivate charm and 
character; how to become a leader ; 
how ‘to overcome bashfulness and - 


fear; how to fascinate the other 
sex—and scores of precious se- 
crets. Regular Price, $2.00. Our 


Special Price, 39c. 


MADAM BOVARY, THE EX- 
POSE OF A WOMAN'S SOUL 
Her ecstasies; her mad impulses, 
her capacity for love, hate and 
passion make this book the supreme 
literary adventure. Regular Price, 
$2.00. Our Special Price, 39c. 


COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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ALL- OCCASION 


DeLuxe Leather Bound 
World Alm4Shac for 1940 | 


Sepoo 


POSTPAID 


Name stamped in gold 
FREE, 


* 
—— 


Bound in genuine black seal-grain leather with” 
your name or friend’s name imprinted IN GOLD 
ON FRONT COVER, this remarkably attractive 
volume makes a practical, pleasing present for 
birthdays, anniversaries, Christmas, graduations, 
Prize-givings, etc. As we print only a limited 
edition in this fine’ binding, it is advisable to 
ORDER COPIES IN ADVANCE. So make this 
note .on your calendar under. December -1st— 
“Mail coupon for copies 1940 Leather Bound 
‘World Almanac.” On Xmas gift orders we’ send 
your friends appropriate greeting cards FREE 
advising of your gift. and our delivery date. 


1939 EDITION 
STILL AVAILABLE 


tra by miail. 


Leather 
Binding 


‘Should you desire extra 
copies of the 1939 Book of 
A Million Facts in any of 
the three bindings we will 
be glad to supply you as 
Jong as they last. Send re- 
mittance to World Almanac, 
Dept. 39, 125 Barclay St., 
New York City. ' 


tomers. 


CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISING 


EFFICIENT ADVERTISING PREPARED for All 

lines of business. Get results at lowest cost. 39 years 

experience. Newspaper, Magazine, Mailing-List 

Ratebook 10c. Chicago, Advertising Agency, 20-N 

West Jackson, Chicago. 

WORLD BARGAINS. Opportunities. Advertising 10c 
' g word for six months! Sample 20c. Want Ad World, 
' Mansfield, Ohio. 

ADVERTISE—Sell by Mail. Write: Goodall Agency, 
_ 628 Montgomery, San Francisco. 


f AGENTS WANTED 


f ‘NATIONAL ‘Natural’? Novelty. Local Souvenir on 
_ Back, Rutslers reap richly. Information free. Somer- 
ville, Fairfield, Johnstown, Pa. 


_ AMAZING INVENTION—Pocket adding machine. 
_ Nationally advertised $2.50. Whirlwind Seller. Big 
_ Profits. Calculator Machine Co., Box 1118, Chicago. 


ARCHERY 
i HEADQUARTERS for Bows and Arrows, Materials 
‘ 


and Supplies. Catalogue Free. Instruction Book 50c. 
' Archery, 617 South State, Chicago. 


ATTORNEYS 


DIVORCES. Consent, few _. days, others 30. 
American Attorney, Box 1736, El Paso, Texas. 
AUTOMOTIVE 


FREE Wholesale catalogue auto supplies, equip- 
ment, tools. American 1189 Bedford Ave., Bklyn, 


“Sey. 


AUTO SUPPLIES 


ee 
FORD V-8’s, 1934-1938; Gasoline Saving Device. $1. 
Walert Co., 3429 No. 10th St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
oR tc ah eel aie csc Ahlen ay 


AVIATION 


AIRPLANE Mechanic’s Home-study Course, 
Engine mechanic’s $1.25. Both courses $2.00. : 
pares for license exam. Meyer Engineering, Box-8W, 
Hempstead, N. ¥ . 

100 AIRPLANES, $50.00 up. Terms. Complete cata- 
logue, 25c. Used Aircraft Directory, Athens, Ohio. 
‘HOW I Learned flying without money. Circular, dime. 
Corrigan. Box 391-W, Hempstead, Rk 


BODY BUILDING COURSES 


3 EXERCISE Equipment, Courses. Special Offers; 
Free booklet. Good Barbell Co., Dept. 1, 947 Elm, 
Reading, Pa. 


a ee ae 


BOOKS 


So _ 
MANUFACTURING INSTRUCTIONS for 224 Toilet, 
Veterinary, Household and Miscellaneous 

by Dr. Cummings, Consulting Chemist, 

i State of New York. No special 

d. All formulas suc- 
When ordered sepa- 


ers, Grinstea 
fth Avenue, New York City. 
EX and the BIBLE Explains Parables, and CAPI- 
ALISM vs. SOCIALISM explains our condition and 
he cure. 25¢ each, both 40c coin. Author. P. W. 
ritts, 3652 S. E. Gladstone St., Portland, Oregon. 


Reference, Fiction, Juvenile, Hist : ° 
Renoeige colaeee ' ory, Scientific, etc. fupplyiag 


Send postcard 
“Bargains in Books.”’ 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. 157 


564-566 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


25,000 books of all publishers 
listed in our 44th Annual Bargain 
Catalog of 320 pages. Old-time 
favorites—latest “best sellers.” 


ibraries, and thousands of individual cus- 


oday for our mew 1939 catalog, 


BOOKS = (Cont'd) ; 


OUT-OF-PRINT Books. Books Hard to Find. Use 
our finding service. No charge. No obligation to 
buy, Send your list today. Nedwick’s Bookstore, 190 
North Wells Street, Chicago,’ Ill. 


ATHEIST BOOKS, 32-Page catalog free. 
Seeker Co., 38 Park Row, New Tork 


BOOK PLATES 


a is nec ce a 
LARGE Assortment to Choose from. Album Loaned. 
10c. Antioch Book plates, Yellowsprings, Ohio. _ 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


MAKE Artificial Marble, Glazed Tiles, Uncanny. 
Tabletops,- plaques, fioors, hones, novelties. Hard, 
fireproof, inexpensive, cement secrets. Brilliant tile 
and liquid rubber samples 3c John Y. Payn, 945— 
Grande Vista Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 


COLOR CONCRETE With Chemicals. 
Wells. Spin Concrete Pottery. 
Castles, Mills, Cold Glaze, 
Hollywood Cement Craft, 
wood. Calif. 


205 MONEYMAKING Opportunities, today’s con- 
ditions. Your own business, home, office, ete. Intro-— 


ductory booklet free. Stamforde, 3762-Z Broadway, 
New York. 


WANTED Original Poems. Songs, For Immediate 


consideration. Send poems to Columbian Music Pub- 
lishers Ltd., Dept. H71, Toronto, Canada. 4 


CAPITAL in 


Truth 


Wishing- — 
Stucco-rock. Miniature — 
Marbling. Sample 10c. 
8527 Wonderland, Holly- 


HOW and where to obtain capital, fully explained, 
free particulars. Star Service, Wapakoneta, Ohio. 
CARTOONING & COMMERCIAL ART. 
25¢c ART MAGAZINE. Free While Samples Last. 
Send 9c postage. Professional Art Magazine, Madi-’ 
son, Wisconsin. 


CHALK TALK STUNTS. 


oS ee ee ee 
FOR ENTERTAINING. Send $1.00 for Laugh Pro- 
ducing Program. Illustrated Catalog 10c Balda Art 
Service, Dept. 4-N, Oshkosh, Wis. a 


CHEMISTRY Rr 


NEW BALANCE only $8.00 Sensitive 2/100ths gram 
weighs up to 100 grams. Send for Bulletin. General 
Scientific Instrument Co., North Philadelphia, Pa, — 


we 
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COINS—OLD MONEY a 


COIN COLLECTORS—Read”* ‘‘The Numismatist’’. 
Monthly magazine containing news and features on 
coins, medals and paper money. Published by ee 
American Numismatic Association. Six months trial 
subscription $1.50; sample copy 30c. Write for de- 
scriptive circular. Room 234, 99 Livingston St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. y 


am 
“BEGINNERS’ PACKET,” 100 different coins. $5.00 
Postpaid. S. Koeppel, Merritt Bldg., Los Angeles, — 
California. 


COLLECTORS 


a 


FREE COPY ie 
“COLLECTORS’ Handbook’ to all. Elmer B. Long, 


203 Market St., Harrisburg, Pa. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMEN’ 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


Se eS TD See SER a) aE 
CIVIL Service Home Study Courses, $1 Each. Re- 


liable, authentic, recommended. Railway Postal, Cus- 
toms, Immigration, Rural Carrier, Meat Inspector, 

Postmaster, Clerical, many others. List particulars, 

free, Pergande Publications, W10, Milwaukee, Wis- 

consin. 

500,000 USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES and 
- Educational Books. Sold. Rented. Exchanged. All 
: Cash paid for 


subjects. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
used courses. Complete details and bargain catalog 
FREE. Send name. NELSON COMPANY, 3640 


Manhattan Building, Chicago. 


' (SED Correspondence Courses. Large Bargain List, 
10. Courses bought. Thomas Reede, Plymouth, Pa. 


CRIME DETECTION 


FREE Book Catalog! Scientific Criminal Investiga- 
_ tion; Fingerprints; Ballistics; Forgery; Criminal 
eases, Legal medicine chemistry, etc. Bargains: New- 
Used, Kessler Book Co., 708-B Hill Street Bldg., Los 
Angeles. 

DETECTIVHS—Make secret investigations. Work 
 home-—-travel. Experience _ unnecessary. —_ Detective 
: particulars Free. Write, GEO. W. WAGNER, 2640 
Broadway, N. Y. 
iy DOGS 


i SAINT BERNARD Puppies, Beauties, Reasonable. 
Paramount Kennels, North Hatley, Quebec. 


EDUCATIONAL 


500.000 Used Correspondence Courses and Educational 
books. Sold. Rented. Exchanged. All subjects. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Cash paid for used courses. 
Complete details and bargain eatalog FREE. Send 
Neilson Company, 3640 Manhattan Building, 


ELECTRIC. FENCE 


MAKE Slectric Fencer from Old Automobile Coil. 
‘Complete plans 10c. No extras to buy. LeJay Manu- 
facturing, 918 LeJay Building, Minneapolis, Minn, 


FOR INVENTORS 


WANTED—Meritorious Inventions, Patented, Un- 

patented. Booklet Free. Invention Reporter, 2B-11236 

So. Fairfield, Chicago. 

_ INVENTIONS—Patented, unpatented. 
right, royalty. Arellano-Power Co., 
hi 


Bought _out- 
Box 1827-W, 


FORMULAS 


AN LYSIS. Research. Newest Guaranteed Formulas. 
‘Biggest Catalog free. Special prices, leads. Gibson 
Laboratory, Chemists, CJ-1142 Sunnyside, Chicago. 


= FURS 


PROMPT CASH FOR RAW FURS, WOOL, HIDES. 
SKINS, KEYSTONE HIDE COMPANY, LANCAS- 
TER, PA. 

MINK Raising is Fun and highly profitable. Par- 
ticulars. Empire Mink, Scarsdale, N. Y. 

RAISE Mink, Dime for General Information. 
man’s Fur Farm, Spangler, Penna. 


Lom- 


aa : GENEALOGY 
WHO Were Your Ancestors? Trace Your Pedigree 
_ yourself. Instructions Mailed on Receipt of $1.00. 


innetta Wells, 1414 Nicholson St., Washington, D. C. 
‘ GOLD AND SILVER LOCATERS 


WANTED—Hear from Parties Itterested Gold or 


Silver Ores, buried or hidden treasures. Bergman's 
Instruments $5.00. Particulars Free. Henry Berg- 
man, Box 70-W, Springfield, Mo. 


HELP WANTED—MEN 


| SSS EEE eee eee 
SALARIED POSITIONS, $2,500 to $15,000. Our sys- 
_tem.of searching out salaried positions (hiding your 


identity) serves to increase your salary in line wit! 
ability, Each client must finance moderate cost of 
his campaign. If you are worth $2,500 to $15,000 
yearly; can prove it, write for details. EXECUTIVES 
PROMOTION SERVICE, 300 B. St., S. E., Wash- 
ington, D. C 


Wee 


HELP WANTED 


PERMANENT AND SUMMER POSITIO! 
and High School 


Open for teachers 
graduates. Pleasant beneficial work 
along school lines. $1200 first — 


year. Bonus. Write for details __ 
EDUCATORS ASSN., 307 5th Ave., N. ¥. €. 


HORSE RACING 


HORSE RACING FANS: NEW BOOK TITLED, 
“WHAT MAKES A WINNER.’ COVERS 21 RAC- 
AND BETTING SUBJECTS. YOU 
KNOW HOW TO WIN CONSISTENTLY. $1.00 
POSTPAID. ANYWHERE. A BRYAN—MONO- 
LITH, CALIFORNIA. 


INDIAN RELICS 


INDIAN Relics, Beadwork, Coins, Curios, Minerals, 
old glass, Catalog, 6c. Indian Museum, Northbranch, 


Kansas. 

INSTRUCTION 
CHESS. Instruction. Interesting Features. Books, 
Repos: Particulars Free. Chess Thoughts, Pearl 
iver, 


PIANO BY EAR. Free particulars. DAY-V-WAY, 
39 Woolworth Building, Dearborn, Mich. 


LANGUAGES 


LEARN A FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
-_. . by the easy, practical Hossfeld Language 
Method for French, Spanish, German, Italian, Dutch, 
Japanese, - Over _a million sold. Send for Free eir- 
eulars. 
N. 13th. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LANGUAGES. Master 
them the Effortless Way with Phone Sets. Lingua- 
phone, Cortina and other makes. Rented, Sold, Ex- 
changed, Purchased. New Booklet WA on Request. 


LANGUAGE SERVICE, 507 Fifth Avenue, N. Ys CG. — 
LANGUAGES—BARGAINS | oe 


LANGUAGE OUTFITS, bought, sold, rented, ex- 
changed. Write Hanfling, 799 Broadway, New York. — 


MAGAZINES 


BACKNUMBERS, Largest Stock on th 
Seaboard. Sharan‘s,'111 West 17th St., N. y Goan 


MAGIC TRICKS . 


JOIN Magicians’ Fraternity! Tricks Free! M 
Magaziné, Sample 10c; International Magiclanee ik 
Morris, Ilinois. - ; 
See eS SE 
MANUSCRIPTS 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 
on all subjects. Write for free booklet which ex- 
plains in detail MEADOR PUBLISHING COM- 
PANY, 324 Newbury Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Eee eee 


MEDICAL 
NO MORE RHEUMATISM! Free sample any suf- 


ferer. Evans Co., Dept. H, 2k E 
ville, Ky. a) 312 EB. Market, Louis- 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HOBBY! It’s Fun! Amuse Your Cl 

Church answering questions bindtalded eae 

birthdays, _ articles, etc. Big income. Instructi aa 
$2. Premieri Box 1608, Hollywood, California ee 
SICK? Large Health Chart for B eh 4 
instruets family instantly. Only pe ae 
Runyon, Box 1608 Hollywood, California. vo 
FREE! Oaks Maryelou — 

reading Cards—with 200 page memeetacular Mind | 
Oaks Magical, Box 171 WA, Oshkosh, Wis 


WANTED Original Poems, Songs, 


consideration. Send poems t g i 
lishers, Ltd., Dept. a 71, Toe cee ete po E 


HARDWOOD Ashes—Tertilizer. Gi laine © 
ing use. George Stevens, Peterboroteh ona 


MODEL BUILDING 


RELIABLE Firm Wants Men to Travel. Experience 
Unnecessary. Good weekly check arrangement. Mc- 
Brady, ae Van Buren, Chicago. 
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BUILD A MODEL RAILROAD. New 24- : 


trated catalog, 10c¢ postpaid 
Dept. WA, Dunellen, Now See Ralrone how 


MUST | 


THE PETER REILLY CO., DEPT. O, 13, 


page magic catalog, 10c 


for_ Immediate — 


5 a in, sind 
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Your Favorite Flowers Grown in Your Own Home 


NEW WATER CULTURE GARDEN ADDS EVERY ESSENTIAL MINERAL 
_TO WATER TO PROMOTE A LUXURIOUS PLANT GROWTH! 


Now, at last, the average householder can have his own ‘‘chemical garden.’’ Imagine pl 
growing to enormous proportions entirely without soil. Tomato and other plants, enormous beyond 
belief, have actually been grown in chemical solution now available to all. Flowers—vegetables— _ 
anything at all in the way of plani life can be grown indoors during winter or outdoors in summer, 

- in shallow tanks without soil. Mature in fraction of usual time—become giants of their kind. Soil- 
less culture produces many times the yield over soil methods. 


easily be followed. 
of the soil. 


+4 
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experts. 


As a matter of fact, it is far easier to acquire the soilless technique than that 


Address orders to: 


CHEMI-GROW LABORATORIES 
Dept. A. 153 S. MacQuesten Parkway, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


ag you will receive, postpaid, kit containing chemicals and full instructions 


The instructions are simple and can 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


MONEY MAKING OPPORTUNITIES 


_ MONEYMAKING SPECIALTIES for households, 
hotels, offices, garages: make them from our formu- 
las. No special machinery or experience required with 
our complete explanations. Griffin invested $40, made 
_ $1125. His report, and catalog-offering 338 manu- 
“J facturing instructions for moneymaking specialties 
 25c, refunded with first order. Grinstead Laboratory 
(Established 1919), 505 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
OPPORTUNITY for Man to get into something for 
himself—be cwn boss. Surfacing floors the elec- 
tric way. No canvassing. Start with as little as 

$75.00. No previous experience required. Write 

H. W. Wing. Box R, Central Station, Toledo, Ohio. 
WANT A RAISE? Laid Off? Read ‘““‘Human Effi- 

eiency.’’ Efficient workers hold the good jobs. Small 
book, 25c; Larger $1. Shertzer, 960 Weber, Pomona, 

Calif. 

BIG MONEY Raising Angora Wool Rabbits! Easy, 
* inexpensive to raise. Wool brings $3 to $6 Ib! Caat- 

‘logue, wool samples 10c. Clay Rabbit Company, 

Sharon, Wash. 

SIGNS and Showeards Easily Painted with Letter 

Patterns. All sizes. Booklet and sample mailed for 

8c stamp. John Rahn, N 1330 Central Ave., Chicago. 

107 WAYS To Make Money, in Home or Office, 
' Business of your own. Full particulars free. Elite 

€o., 214-T Grand St., N. ¥ 
JF You’d Like An Extremely Profitable Lifetime 

Business, operate a Collection-Credit agency. Free 

folder. Cole Associates, Syracuse, N. Y. 

RAISE EARTHWORMS for Profit. Information 

‘Free, stamp appreciated. Bureau Zoo-logical Re- 
search, 106W_ Broadway, Peoria, 

‘SELL by Mail! Books, Formulas, Pictures, Novelties, 

Bargains! Big Profits! Elfco, 440 North Wells, 
Chicago. 

1939 BUSINESS Folio of Money Making Offers. 
Send for free copy Hutchinson So., 314 North 4th St., 
_ Camden, New Jersey. 

; ORDER Opportunities, Plans, Formulas, In- 
- formation. Circulars free. Harvey Teeple, Decatur, 

indiana. . 

; MOVING PICTURES—FILMS 

GENERA. MOVIE FILM, 100 feet double 8mm. 

1.75; 100 feet for Univex, $1.00; 100 feet 16mm. 
1.35 post-paid. Sample Free Process with Powders. 
_ FROHMADERS, Davenport, Iowa. 

8-16MM. All subjects, SILENT and SOUND, sold, 

fYented and exchanged. Films, rented everywhere. 
_ FREE illustrated cvatalogue. (with sample film 10c.). 

GARDEN EXCHANGE, 317E West 50th, N. Y. C. 

Cheap. Demsey, 


TLENT 35MM Films, Projectors. 
223 Berkley, Youngstown, Ohio. : 
= OLD MONEY WANTED 
ID MONEY WANTED. Will Pay $100.00 for 1894 
Dime, S: Mint., $50.00 for 1913 Liberty Head Nickel 
/(not Buffalo). Big premiums paid for all rare coins. 
Send 4c for Large Coin Folder. May mean much 
profit to you. B. Max Mehl, 318 Mehl Bldg., Fort 
Worth, Texas. * 


Menten 9213 B Glenwood Rd., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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OPPORTUNITIES Biss 


MY SUCCESS in business and social life depends 
greatly on a winning personality; good. health; — 
radiating vitality and happiness. I will send to” 
br. A. H. Buddenberg, 2614 Jefferson Ave., Cin- — 
cinatti, Ohio, for his free literature which will show 

me how to attain my desire. teh 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENT YOUR IDEA. Write immediately for two 
free books, ‘‘Patent Protection’’ and ‘‘When and How — 
to Sell an Invention.” Fully explain many interesting — 
points to inventors and illustrate important mechani- _ 
eal principles. With books we also send ‘‘Evidence of — 
Inyention”” form. Prompt service, reasonable fees, 
forty-one years’ experience. Avoid risk of delay. — 
Address: VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., Registered Pa-~ 
i 115-A, Victor Building, Washington, — 


& 


a gna are ee ee ee 
PATENTS SECURED. Low Cost. 72-page book and 
sear free L. F. Randolph, Dept. 45B, Washington, — 


PATENTS 


TT 
PATENTS—Trade marks. Preliminary advice, book 
and disclosure form free. Personal service. Irving L. 
McCathran 1065 International Building, Washington, — 
D. C._ Registered Patent Attorney. ‘ 


PATENTS—Trade marks. Preliminary advice, book 
and disclosure form free. Personal service. Irving L. 
McCathran 1065 International Building, Washington, 
D. C. Registered Patent Attorney. oh 


WE SUCCESSFULLY SELL inventions, patented and 
unpatented. Write for proof and tell us what you have © 
for sale. Chartered Institute of America Inventors, 

Dept. 40, Washington, D. C. ane 
PATENTS. Booklet Free. Highest References. Best — 
results. Reasonable fees. Watson E. Coleman, Victor 


Building, Washington, D. C. 4 +5 
HOW and where to obtain capital, fully explained, — 
free particulars. Star Service, Wapakoneta, Ohio. t 


PERSONAL fi f; 
BE You Own Hair Specialist: New Scientific Dis- — 
covery tells how to overcome scalp disorders forever, — 
Prevent baldness. Insure beautiful healthy hair. Re- 
sults guaranteed. Send stamp for interesting true — 
facts. Physical Culture Studio, A116 Church, Fox- — 
chase. Phila., Pa. pie 
THREE College Tuition Scholarships Available t 
worthy candidates. Immediate. Box 231, New — 
Windsor, Maryland. "7 : 


_ PHOTO FINISHING ‘ z 
ROLLS Developed—25c Coin. Two 5x7? Double 


weight professional enlargements, 8 gloss prints. 
Club. Photo Service, Box 52, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. } 


= 
PRINTING—STATIONERY | 


Tre 
6x9 CIRCULARS, Letterheads, Envelopes, Postcards 


$2.75 1000; 5000 $8.99. Samples, Goodprint, Har- — 
risonburg, Va. : | 
SEND for Free List of $1.00 Printing Specials. 


REAL ESTATE 


Bk as hg OO EE 
_ 40 ACRES. Near. White River, Unimproved; poultry 
“land. $175. $5 down, $5 monthly. Free ‘list. and 
literature. Hubbard, 276 Grossman Bldg., Kansas 
City, Kansas, 


RECORDS 


pe ee 
FOR SALE. Discontinued yocal recordings of all the 
great artists on Victor, Columbia and all other for- 
eign and domestic makes. $1.00 per year subscription 
to monthly list giving prices and descriptions of rec- 


ords. Money refunded against any purchase during 
' period of years Bor ePIe eR. Collectors Record Shop, 
71 West 48th St., N, Y. City. 


i REFERENCE BOOKS 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, The Standard of 
the World Reference Work. Any edition supplied at 


Bargain Prices. Write, Nager, 342 Madison Ave., 
New York. 

RUBBER STAMPS 
CUSHION Mounted one, Two Lines, 25¢; 3 lines 


5c. Stamp Works, Hastings, Nebraska. 


SALEMEN WANTED 


' MEN WANTED BY WORLD WIDE INDUSTRY. 
Write today for particulars about few good old Raw- 
leigh Routes that have paid well for years. Estab- 
‘lished, profitable business. Over 200 farm and home 
necessities. Industry and reliability main qualifi- 
cations. Man with auto preferred. Give age, experi- 
‘ence, references. Rawleigh’s, Dept. N-39-WAL 
_ Freeport, I. 


MAKE MORE MONEY with Red Comet Automatic 
fire extinguishers. Low price. Proven seven years. 
Splendid sales outfit free, Some good territory open. 
_ Exclusive. Write quick, 758 Red Comet Building, 
Littleton, Colorado. 


; SONGS, SONG POEMS—WANTED 


tt SONGS, Poems, Bought, Composed, Arranged, Pub- 
‘lished. Royalty basis, ree Information. Metro- 
Melody Music Publishing Company, 532 Geary St., 
San Francisco. ‘ 


SONGWRITERS 


-“WUSTC Arranged for Songpoems, 
Reasonable. Write: 
i ~ Pennsylvania. 

- SONGWRITERS, Verse or Music. Brilliant Oppor- 
_ tunity. Write immediately. Van Buren B22 Rock- 
haven, Kentucky. 


Sea SPORTS 


“pIRONDAGKS, Sportsmen Paradise. 
Charles Type, Corinth, N. Y. 


Orchestra, 


Band. 
Frank S. Wildt, 


Lancaster, 


Free Folders. 


A CLASSIFIED AD. 


WHY ordinary trade? Receive squab Prices, “Thou- 
sands wanted daily. Write Rice Farm, Box F. Mel- 
rose, Mass., for free secret-revealing book. 


STAMPS 


FREE APPRAISAL, GEN- 
EROUS prices, prompt payment. Our reputation for 


fair dealing is world-wide. Before you sell, Fd 
for our valuable free booklet of information. 
HARRIS & CO., Dept. 173-A, 108 Mass. aval 


FREE! “UNITED STATES AND BRITISH North 
‘America’’—our valuable, complete, illustrated 64-page — 
catalog quoting lowest prices. Big illustrated list of 
Foreign Stamps also included. H. E. HARRIS & CO., 
173 Transit Building, Boston, Mass. 


9 BEAUTIFUL Airmails from Syria, Gistenala 
Lebanon, etc., 5c to Approval Applicants. el | 
Box 448-W, San Francisco. 

MONTHLY Stamp and Coin Magazine, Six Months 
and 25 foreign stamps, 25c. American Stamp Journal, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


HINDENBURG Zeppelin (catalogs 35c) 5¢ with ap- 


provals. Shultes 13A. Berne, N. Y. 

STAMPS U. S. or Foreign. 3000 $1.00. Schifter: 
muller, Bellerose, N. Y. 

200 ALL Different U. S. Cate ee: No revenues, only 


$1.28. Jungkind, Box 806 W. A. 


1000 DIFFERENT All World Catalog $27. 00 for 
$1.00. French, 241 Euclid, Cleveland, Ohio. 


FREE 25 Different United States. 3c, 
Schultze, Box 55W, Woodhaven, N. Y. 


VENTRILOQUISM 
VENTRILOQUISM. Complete Instructions and Dia- 


log $1.00. Professional Puppet Catalog 25¢e. Frank 
Marshall, 5518 So. Loomis Blyd., Chicago, Ml. 


WANTED 
DR. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. Autograph let- 
ters. Professor Miriam Small, Wells College, Aurora, 


New York, is editing and would be grateful for in-~ 
formation. 


WIND ELECTRIC PLANT 
BUILD Wind Light Plant. Complete plans and Val- 


Please. 


uable catalog 10c, Welders, Electric fences. LeJay 
meen ae 418 LeJay Building, Minneapolis, 
inn, 


WRITER’S SERVICES 


WRITERS! KNOW WHERE TO SELL! 
detailed, rated market lists. Short-short stories. Car- 
ideas, Greeting-card verse. Short humor. 


25c per list. Harry Bierman, 13 
New York City y 0 West 42nd St., 


Latest, 


in the 


WORLD ALMANAC. 


Be eices results all year at one low cost. There is | 
| probably no publication with longer life or greater 
| multiple readership. Rates on Application. The 
World Almanac sells anything that can be sold by 


mail. 


125 Barclay Street, N. Y. C. 


| 
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WIDEN YOUR 
HORIZON 


_Learn a second language—at BERLITZ 


Language study opens other worlds to you— 
new opportunities, social, business and cul- 
tural, Spanish will help you win promotion. 
French adds sparkle to your vocabulary. Or 
you may wish to learn Italian, German, Rus- 
sian, or one of the fascinating Oriental 
tongues. By the Berlitz Method you learn 
any language as a native does—first by hear- 


e . « —_ 
ing, then by speaking fluently, with correct New York: 630 5th Ave. (at 50th 
accent and idiom, from the very first lesson. 2 
é Brooklyn: t DeKalb Ave. 
Phone the nearest Berlitz School for free Philadelphia: 226 §. 15th St. 
trial lesson appointment. Chicago: 30 N. Michigan Blvd. 
Baltimore: Baltimore Life Bldg. a 


. Washington: 1115 Connecticut Ave. 
BERLITZ SCHOOLS fren” 
Cleveland: Leader Building 
Detroit: David Whitney Building 


Bot LANGUAGES = ceen'ss 


ie To DRAW 


You can become an Artist in your 


: spare time this practical way “No more tiresome work for me. I get a real thrillout of bein 
Fs ad A ti t E an aro pales nend don't BS es it, I'm getting more money being ‘ 
ever earned on hit or miss jobs.’ 
Traine rtists arn You, too, can become part of this great new industry! There's ar 
$30, 50, $75 W eek almost no limit to what welders can secomplish—they cut manufac- 
a turing costs way down. Because they know the “How and Why"’ of 
Welding, Metallurgy, Drawing, Blueprint Reading, Set-Up Work and 
Our -home-study method offers you complete train- Fabrication. 
ing in COMMERCIAL ART, CARTOONING, and No wonder manufacturers all over the country are demandin: 
DESIGNING—ALL in ONE course! WSA has practically trained School of Engineering Welding Operators, Weld- 
_ been successfully training men and women for Art ing Technicians, and Welding Engineeral 


Don't be content with ordinary work at low pey—when in a 
careers since 1914, by our proven, practical method, short time you can become a thoroughly Trained Specialist in 


_ Many trained artists are now making good money Welding. 
_in.their own art studios, or working for newspapers, 
publishers, stores and_ad- 
-vertising agencies. TWO 
-ARTISTS’ OUTFITS GIV- 
EN with course, Mail cou- 
on for FREE BOOK. 


WE MILWAUKEE Eee 


5ciey of ENGINEERING 
Snstitute of Efectrotechnics 


W. A, 39 Broadway and E. State, Milwaukee, Wis. 
ee es ee a ae eee 
Send Free Booklet ‘‘ARC WELDING, World- Wide Dawn © 
of a Gigantic Industry.’’ Also tell me how I can become an 
Are Welding Operator in 34 months....Gas Welding O siding 


=H WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART. 


= (6 weeks)....Welding Technician 4 months) . | bd 
1 oe piviidh diamiace dt ut iced De ue | Bneinesr a i year). eeend ia details of Student Loan Plan.. 
| arn a) xpense an 
a Book, “Art for Pleasure and Profit.’ i Names’ «= 5 aes 5% 674 of S-isn 1 Meo Seidl wee ARO. co vvervavercs 
1 CHET og cise sled acd a'sic, gonna tans meet a State...» <casteegers / 
Age If Interested in other courses check here. Refrigeration and 
i Air Conditioning Technician (3 mo.)...... Radio and Televi- 
i sion Service Man (6 mo.)...... Commercial Radio Engineer 
CC i Blectrical Rnetyeed B.S. Degree (4 yrs.)...... 
State A. 3: 
: om Siitanenadcewedneewnd 
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EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY _ 
AIRCRAFT TRAINING 


STEWART TECH gives complete practical training in AIRCRAFT and 
ENGINE MECHANICS _-AIRCRAFT SHEET METAL also AERO- 
NAUTICAL DRAFTING and DESIGN. It is approved by the U. S. 
Civil Aeronautics Authority as an Airplane and Engine Mechanics 
School. Call or write for information and state whether you prefer a 
day or an evening course. Ask for Catalog V. 


DIESEL TRAINING | 


STEWART TECH’S DIESEL-ELECTRIC course includes MECHANI- — 
CAL DRAWING, SHOP MATHEMATICS, MACHINE SHOP PRAC- — 
TICE, WELDING and ELECTRICITY as well as complete practical — 
work on DIESEL ENGINES. Licensed by the State of New York. + 
Call or write for information and state whether day or evening | 
course is desired. Ask for Catalog D. 


STEWART TECHNICAL SCHOOL 


Sheiitom. ed 


? FOUNDED 1909 J 
N Dept. WA39 Stewart Bldg., 253-5-7 West 64th Street, New York, N. Y. - 


we 


-< 
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How I Became How I Stepped 
Pm», a Hotel | ino. BIG-PAY 
<9 Hostess Hotel Job 
OL, 7 By 


Seamstress, Without Ex- 
perience, Becomes Host- 
ess of Beautiful Hotel. 


ISSATISFIED with my position as 
Z ' seamstress, I answered a Lewis adver- 
r isement. Here was everything I wanted— 

good pay, fascinating work. And age didn’t 
ty matter—both young and mature had equal 
portunities. I enrolled. Soon I was House- 
eper Hostess of a beautiful hotel. My ma- 
re years are a help, instead of a handicap. 
y success is due to Lewis Leisure-Time, 


as 


[ book, ‘‘Your Big Oppor- 
~ tunity,” which gives full details. nei 


rn 
yw 4 
cre 

Wy 


Room TA-7461 


Ay 


Lt 


| "The World Almanac is an in- 
valuable reference work which is 
_in constant use in the offices of 
our Society.""—Gilbert Grosve- 
nor, President, National Geo- 
: graphic Society. 


! LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 


e 

Who, In Less 
Than a Year, 
Without Experience, In- 3 
creased His Income 50%. F > 
“W HEN I enrolled.in the Lewis Schools I ~ 

was a Railroad Conductor. Shortly 
afterwards I went to work in a Chicago hotel. — 
Within 60 days I was made Superintendent of 
Service. Within a year I was earning 50% 
more than in my previous position. Later I 
became Manager of an Iowa hotel, and re- 
cently took over the ‘Y’ Cafe and am my 


: 


own boss. I have made good and am per- 
fectly happy and contented, thanks to Lewis 
Spare-Time, Home-Study Training.’’ | 
Lewis Training has qualified. many men —. 
and women like W. Bradley Hall for well- 
paid positions in hotel and institutional field. 
Registration FREE of extra cost in Lewis 
National Placement Service. Make the © 
same decision today W. Bradley Hall made 
not so long ago. rite your name and ad- 
dress in margin and mail this ad TODAY 
for Free Book which gives full details. 


Washington, D. C. 


"If | were restricted to but one. 
book a year | would unhesitat- 
ingly choose the World Almanac. # 
For reference it is in a class by 
itself."——-Col. Edward M. House, - 
Unofficial Adviser to President 
Woodrow Wilson. ; 


Selb 


} 
; 
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ENGINEERING 


DEGREE IN 2 YEARS 


Aeronautical (27 months), Chemical, 
Civil, Electrical, Mechanical, and 
Radio Engineering courses leading to 
the B.S. Degree. Thorough, intense, 
practical program eliminating non-es- 
sentials. Year around sessions, Strong 
faculty; adequate equipment, includ- 
ing new modern wind tunnel; small 
classes; personal attention; graduates 

- successful. Tech men won Chrysler 
Institute appointments in 1937 and 
1938. Attend school in technical and 
industrial center; many opportunities 
for self-help. Low tuition; no added 
charge for prep or review. Terms 
open March 1, June 1, Sept. 1, Dec. 1. 
Catalog and representative list of em- 
ployed graduates. 


JMDIANA 
“Technica 
COLLEGE 


251 East Washington Blvd. 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 


BLUE RIDGE COLLEGE 


COEDUCATIONAL, EST. 1839 
A.B., B.S., degrees. Special two-year ter- 
minal courses, Business, Journalism, Art, 
Music, Dramatics. Educational trips included 
Near Washington. Endowed, 
Riding, golf, tennis, ete. 
For catalog and infor- 
address: 


in program. 
moderate tuition. 
Enrollment selected. 
mation on entrance requirements, 
DEAN, NEW WINDSOR, MARYLAND 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


FREE information given on all BOARD- 
ING, DAY, MILITARY, 2 and 4 year COL- 
LEGES, EINISHING, COM’L, ART, etc. 
Boys, Girls. Coed. No fees. State Tegis- 
tered Bureau. Helpful advice. All catalogs 
FREE. Boarding Schools from $450 up. 


NATIONAL BUREAU OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
522 Fifth Ave. (MUr. Hill 2-8840), New York 


@ STUDY AT HOME for Per- 

“sonal Success» and Larger 
Earnings. 28 years of. suc- 
cessful student guidance as- 
sures expert instruction. 
LL.B. Degree awarded. All 
text material furnished. Easy 
payment plan. Send for FREE 
OOK—‘‘Law and Executive Guid- 
ance,’? at ONCE 


AMERICAN EXTENSION SCHOOL OF LAW 


Dept. W,°737 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, ill. 


EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 


EARN THE DEGREE] 


Doctor of Psychology (Ps.D.), Theol- 
ogy, Philosophy. General Courses— 
Arts, Law, Science, ete. 


SECRETARIAL 


Also Complete Home-Study Courses in 
Secretarial, Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
Typing, and many others. Standard. 
texts. Low tuition—easy terms. 

“CHARTERED BY STATE OF WASH- 
INGTON.” Send Coupon for 32-page 
FREE Bulletin at once. No Obligation. 


1620 Thirteenth Avenue, Dept. 3, 
Seattle, Washington, U. S. JA. 


Without obligation to me send Bulle- 
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| Courses () Degree Courses J 
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tin at once. Am interested in: Business | 
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Says Prominent Educator 


Nicholas Murray Butler, President, Columbia Uni-— 
versity, writes about the Book of A Million Facts as” 
follows: “‘This indispensable reference book goes oie 
me wherever I go. ‘ 

: 


i 


M 


Wi OF \d 
PLEASURE or PROFIT. 


Prepare for profitable business 
or fascinating hobby, at home 
under guidance of qualified in- 
structors. No previous experience 
necessary, common school — “ 
tion sufficient. Many earn while 
learning. Our practical studio 
methods also qualify for well- 
paying positions upon gradua-— 
tion. Send coupon below at once for free booklet — 
“Oppbtrtunities in Modern Photography,” Dantleulgrs 
and requirements, 
ep ee Pp ee 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


3601 Michigan Avenue Dept. 4362 Chicago, i 
Send booklet, “Opportunities in Modern Photography," full par: 
ticulars and requirements. ul 
NAMe seeverecserseeceeeneserereenensetensscnnsenraceeneseee AZO sescsvereen 2 
; 
AGATESS ceccecceccccccersecerteeeesaeeneenesraseacnecencscanssanssscsersen sents 
CILY.. oe ceeceeeeeceenneceranerectecunsscteeneeen State.......... staereseserene 
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Engineering De in 2 
: World Famous ;,; technical’ two-year ee ae 
Civil, Electrical, Mechanical, Chemical, Aeronautical and Ra i 
Engineering. Work intensive and courses complete. Now ee s 
eliminated, Modern and complete laboratory equipment for thor- 
ough and practical training in_every branch of engineering, mn- 


i i i i ditioning. 
cluding latest developments in Diesel motors and air con i 
Also Bnort diploma courses (36 weeks) in Surveying and Drafting. 


School of Commerce _ two-year 


scientific courses in Business Administration and 
Accounting, designed for those who aspire to execu- 
tive positions. Special attention given to personal 
efficiency and the factors which make for success. 
Short courses also available in secretarial science. 


Two Years or Four? At Tri-State College actually more 

hours of technical training are given in 2 years than in the average 4-year 
course. This is possible because there are more hours of recitation per week 
and because the non-technical subjects are eliminated, 56th year. Located in 
‘picturesque hill and lake region of northern Indiana. Low tuition: Low 
living costs. Students from all over the world. Enter January, March, June, 
September. Catalog mailed free upon request. 


E 
FOUNDED 
in 1884 
Write Burton C. Handy, President 


_, TRI-STATE COLLEGE , 


20 College Ave. Angola, Ind. 
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ROS PIT aS 


Compiled for over 40 
years from the famous 
Regents Examinations 
of the New York State 
Dept. of Education. 


§ 

These popular Smith’s Regents Review Question. Books 
tovide a quick, thorough review of high school and pre- 
nigh-school subjects, to prepare for higher marks on 
“school examinations, civil service, college entrance, etc. 
opically arranged, recent papers reproduced complete, 
cluding January, 1939. Right up to date! 

_ The Answer Books contain correct answers and com- 


lete information on each subject, fully illustrated. 
Together the ‘Question Book and Answer Book provide a com- 

e understanding for easy home study, in either self-education 

or along with class work. Many teachers ask each student to have 
both Question and Answer Books of his own. 

he new “Outline” histories are particularly helpful and most 

teresting, also the new ‘‘Physics Made Easy” (65c). 

a “ae Question Books and Answer Books, 40c Each 

_ 35c ea. in lots of 6; 30c ea. for 12 or more. 

_ (Higher Mathematics Answer Books are 60c ea.) 

: Your money back if not, delighted. 


a mith’s Regents 
‘ Review Books 


ih Cash Orders Mailed Postpaid—Send Direct from This Ad 
x =m iP H Publisher, 500 Walk Bldg. 
VN. Hazleton Smith BUFFALO, NEW YORK 7" 
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QUESTION AND 
ANSWER BOOKS, 
40c EACH 


For Home Study 
& School Review 


Elementary Subjects: 
Arithmetic 
Elementary English 
Gecgraphy (New) 

U. S. History 
Spelling 

Silent Reading 

High School Subjects: 
Algebra 

Intermediate Algebra 
Advanced Algebra 
Geometry 

Solid Geometry 


Trigonometry 
Mathematics, 3 Years 
General Biology (20c) 
Physics 
Physics Made Easy (65c) 
Chemistry 
General Science (20c) 
Physical Geography 
English, 3 Years 
English, 4th Year 
English, 4 Years 
Cutline, World History A 
Ancient History A ~ 
Modern History B 
Outline Amer. History C. 
American History C 
Economies 
Recent Economic Byents 
(20c). 


Spanish 2 Years 
Elementary French 
French, 3 Years 
German Ii; 


Business English (15ce) 
Business Arithmetic 
Business Law 
Elementary Bookkeeping [| — 
Advanced Bookkeeping — 
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salaries and promising prospects for steady advancement. 


Thousands of Rider graduates now ‘occupy important executive posts in 


; business, industry and finance. 


Check the coupon in accordance 
I O Accountancy 


with your special aims and in- C Salesmanship 
terests, and send it to Director C Typing 
I O Shorthand 


of. Admissions, Rider College, JG Bookkeeping 


_EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 


PRACTICAL COLLEGE TRAINING 
For the Position You Want 


College degrees in all branches of Commercial Education can be procured 
under the Rider Plan of intensive specialization for modern business. 


Placement Service for All 


Rider courses prepare the student for immediate employment. And the 
Rider Free Placement Bureau makes available attractive positions at good 


O Secretarial | 
Science | 

© Business 
Administration | 


O) Commercial Law | 


Trenton, N. J. You will receive y 7 feamning™ C Banking s | : 
interesting, valuable information = Ei eet hieg o rhe m | 
regarding the Rider Plan. : cae oi es ct on he mo sn co sees 4 


RIDER COLLEGE OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


New Jersey 


* Trenton Founded 1865 


RADIO ENGINEERING [FRENCH SPANISH » GERMAN ITALIAN 


r He i ee sete Se. a ieee course Master any of 23 Foreign eee 
guages and English with Fhonegnny 

Record Courses. Bargains in Lingu. 

phone, Cortina and every other make, 


hases of Reale 

a eerie Semion ee with mod- 

ern equipment at New York and Chicago 

schools. Also specia alized courses and Home 

Study Courses under ‘‘No obligation’’ plan. 
Illustrated Catalog on request 


RCA INSTITUTES, Inc. Dept. WA-39 TheteonomicalWay Saal 
A Radio Corporation of America Service Send for New 


—20 Sets 


ay off list price. Rentals as Baw! 

1.25 a month... A saving proposi- 
tos for teachers, sigtiacee prospec- 
tive travelers, etc., etc. 


in French alone. Up 


PRES ed  aew hs oo ten 


Orders lavas yrcieny 
Booklet W. 


LANGUAGE SERVICE 507 Fifth Fit at 42nd St. NYC. 
75 Varick St., New York 1154 Merchandise Mart, Chicago Sets Rented—Sold—Ezchanged—and Purchased 
Bitters eee rm nes eee es Be 


ished 


New York awe ET 


Electrical 
Ask for free booklet School 


Stunts 


EARN MONEY DRAWING 


YOU _ can by giving CHALK © 
TALKS at Theatres, pe 
Parties, Banquets, etc. 

" for Laugh Proauing 
Program of 23 Trick Chalk 


with Patter and In- 


structions. Illustrated ata 


log 10c. x 
149 West 17th St., N. Y. CG. ee 
Dept. 71, Oshkosh, Wis. 
EEAdSiA Blsnae? favors _ 
authors, screen-' 
breakable atuminumrecordy Learn Public 
playing any pretreat If = 5 
they ever oadcast, we 


At home—in s: 


you. ‘to-swa' 


won Denby Inc. 
2619 Broadway AUDIO-~ HH lew York, N. Ye 


NO COSTLY GIFT WILL THRILL THEM MORE 


629A 


eo eae ee 


others by effective specs 
Write for free booklet, How to Work 
Wonders WithWordsand requirements 
North American Institute, Dept.4363 
3601 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ile 
e 


Speaking 


# 
“} 

i re time— Many overcome 
’ “stage-fright, Pgain self-confidence andin- _ 
crease their earning power, through ability 
5 
" 
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Pies 1A to 724, Pages 2 to 41 front os book. Pages 953 to 960, back of book. 
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—and paved the way 


for a better one! 


national Correspondence Schools. It told 

how ‘Robert Johnson had enrolled for a 
course of home study and had received a grade 
of 94 for his first lesson.”’ 

Bob answered the summons to the Chief’s 
office with just a little fear and trembling, for 
a lot of men were being dropped —a lot more 
were having their pay reduced. 

But as Bob came in, his employer did a 
surprising thing. He got up quickly from his 
desk and grasped Bob warmly by the hand. 

“T want to congratulate you, young man, 
on the marks you are making with the I. C. S. 
I am glad to see that you are training your- 
self not only for your present job but for 
the job ahead. 

“We're cutting the payroll. Until I received 
this letter, I had you in mind as one of the 


T°: was written to his employer by the Inter- 


rn 
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We’re 


men to be dropped. But 
always looking for trained men.” 


not now. 


N every line of business and industry, in 


shops, stores, offices and factories, in mines 
and on railroads, men are holding important 
positions and receiving splendid salaries be- 
cause they clipped the coupon below. 

You have seen it in almost every magazine 
you have looked at for years. But while you 
were passing it by, more than 10,000 men and 
women each month have made it the first 
stepping-stone to real success in life! 

It takes but a moment to mark the career 
of your choice, sign your name and mail that 
coupon. Yet that simple act is the most im- 
portant thing you can do today. Do it now! 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


BOX 4398-E, SCRANTON, PENNA. 


Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy of your. booklet, “Who Wins 
and Why,” and full particulars about the subject before which I have marked X: 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 


D Reading Shop 
Blueprints 
0 Sheet Metal Worker 
O Machinist 
O Toolmaker 
O Patternmaker 
O Structural Engineer O Boilermaker 
O Structural Draftsman OD Heat Treatment of 
O Electrical Engineer Metals 
O Electric Lighting O Bridge Engineer — 
O Telegraph Engineer O Bridge and Building 
0 Telephone Work Foreman _ 
O Radio O Highway Engineer 
O Refrigeration O Civil Engineer 
O Welding, Electric o Surveying and 
and Gas Mapping 


O Architect 

OD Architectural 
Draftsman 

© Building Estimating 

OD Contractor and 
Builder 


O Management of 
Inventions 

OR. R. Locomotives 

O R. R. Section 
Foreman 

O Air Brakes 

O Signalmen 

© Chemistry 

O Pharmacy 

0 Coal Mining 

0 Cotton 
Manufacturing 

O Woolen 
Manufacturing 

O Poultry Farming 

O Agriculture 

D Navigation 


Mechanical 
Engineering 

0 Mechanical 
Draftsman 

O Diesel Engines 

D Aviation Engines 

0 Automobile Mechanic 

O Plumbing 

O Steam Fitting 

O Heating 

D Ventilation 

O Air Conditioning 

OD Steam Engineer 

0D Steam Electric 
Engineer 

(> Marine Engineer 


BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 


0 Bookkeeping 

0 Secretarial Work 

O Spanish 

O French 

OD Salesmanship 

O Service Station 
Salesmanship 


O Business 
Management 

© Industrial 
Management 

0 Traffic Management 

0 Accountancy 

0 Cost Accountant 

OC. P. Accountant 


-D Mail Carrier 


O Railway Mail Clerk 
CO Grade School Subjects 
O High School Subjects 
O College Preparatory 
O Illustrating 

0 Cartooning 


0 First Year College 
Subjects 

O Business * 
Correspondence 

O Stenography and 
Lf 
ivil Service 

5M O Signs 
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6 Lettering Show Cards — 
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who want to. 


LEARN 
SHORTHAND 


IN SIX WEEKS 


HIS MODERN SHORT- 

HAND can be completely 

mastered in one-third the 
time required by symbol systems 
and is far easier and. more ac- 
curate to write and transcribe. 
Tens of thousands of shorthand 
writers have been freed from the 
drudgery of old-fashioned meth- 
ods of learning and writing short- 
hand by the marvelous SPEED- 
WRITING system—the NAT- 
URAL SHORTHAND which 
has no difficult, confusing signs 
and symbols, but uses the familiar 
letters of the alphabet. For the 
QUICKEST preparation for any 
position requiring a knowledge of 
shorthand, learn SPEEDWRIT- 
ING. 


Be a Fast, Accurate Short- 
hand Writer in 72 Hours 
of Home Study 


With no interference with your 
present work, with no sacrifice of 
‘your hours of recreation, you can 
master this easy, natural, modern 
shorthand in six weeks of Home 
Study. It would be easy for you 
to take two hours a day of your 
spare time for six weeks—and 
that is ample for the average stu- 
dent. Many have learned Speed- 
writing in less time, Easiest sys- 
tem known. 
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TRADE MAR, 
» THE Narup,, ©." 


A 


ee Sere 


THIS LitT, 
WILE TELL vo sat: 


How We Teach You by Mail ; 


During the twelve years that Speedwriting 
has been available for home study the Course 
has been continually improved and the methods 
for instructing and guiding the home student 
made constantly more effective. Today you ~ 
benefit by the wide experience of our teaching ~ 
staff in meeting every need of home study. The 
same faculty that teaches in our classrooms in 
New York supervises all home study material. 
These instructors have been teaching Speed- 
writing for teri years and more. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


CC. ee es ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


| School of Speedwriting, Inc., Dept. 173 
I 200 Madison Ave., New York 


1 
1.1 am a, Wort ALMANac reader. Please send 1 

me without obligation or expense your nevial 
| booklet with full information about Speedwrit- L 


ing: 
A407 rots) 
sian 1 : Q +35 | | 
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tension device, G 


what a Royal will do! Then own it | 
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few cents a day! Mail coupon today 
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FREE I ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc., 
° Dept. CWA-39, 2 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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yal’s Instant Typing Royal Portable—with FREE HOME TRIAL.» “o> @ atest model 
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some, all-weather 
Carrying Case. CITY 
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Why Cant 


It’s much simpler than you think! — 


BS° many people with the “germ” of 
writing. in them simply can’t get 
started. They suffer from inertia. Or 
they set up imaginary barriers to taking 
the first step. 

Many are convinced the field is con- 
fined to persons gifted with the genius 
for writing. 

Few realize that the great bulk of 
commercial writing is done by so-called 
“unknowns.” Not only do these thou- 


sands of men and women produce most 


of the fiction published, but countless 
articles on business affairs, social mat- 


' ters, domestic science, etc., as well. 


_ Such material is in constant demand. 
Every week thousands of checks for 
$25, $50 and $100 go out to writers 
whose latent ability was perhaps no 
greater than yours. 


The Practical Method 


Newspaper work demonstrates that the 
way to learn to write is by writing! News- 
paper .copy-desk editors waste no time on 
theories or ancient classics. The story is 
the thing. Every copy “cub” goes through 
the course of practical criticism—a train- 
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Sells 19 Features In Six Months 


“T have sold, up to date, nineteen features to the Detroit 
Free Press and have been made their correspondent heré” 
writes Mrs. Leonard Sanders of 218 Union St., 
on completing the N. I. A. course. 
handling of feature stories was the reason given by the — 
editor for her appointment. 
sold less than four months after she enrolled with N. I. A. 


~ Newspaper Institute of America, One Park Avenue, New York 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing Aptitude Test 
and further-information about writing for profit as promised in the World 


Sips lo bye ts cee se sna tele ae @ims Clo ele « & 6 v6 


eae Sie, oN 4d oy -6n0 ue o oie W 6) 4he D6, Hine a%e Bw ALS MOREL ane 


(All correspondence confidential. No salesmen will call on you.) 40599 


POPP PPT 


Milford, 
Her skilful — 


Mrs. Sanders’ first feature was” 


You Write? 


ing that turns out more successful author 
than any other experience. 

That is why Newspaper Institute of 
America bases its writing instruction ’on 
the Copy-Desk Method. It starts and keeps ; 
you writing in your own home, on your own 
time. And upon the very same kind of 
actual eee AS}: given daily _ met 


model ‘anor 

Each week your work is analjaens 
structively by practical newspaper 
Gradually they help to clarify your 
distinctive style. Writing soon becc 
easy, absorbing. Profitable, too, as 
gain the “professional” touch that , 
your material accepted by editors. Al 
all, you can see constant progress w 
week as your faults are corrected an 
writing ability grows. 


Our Writing Aptitude Test will rev 
whether or not you have natural ta’ 
writing. It will analyze your powers 
observation, your imagination and 
instinct. You'll enjoy taking NAR 4 
There is no cost or obligation. Simply m 
the coupon below today. Newspaper I 
tute of America, One Park Ave., ees Yo 
NG Y, 4 
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High School 
Education ! 


Every subject crystal-clear in fasci- 

nating, readable form. Never before 

has profitable study been such a 
delightful pastime. 


4 Year Course Complete 
in one handy volume 


pt 39 


No Further 
Payments 

OU need no longer be held back be- 

cause you did not finish school! You 

need not stay in a humdrum bore- 
some job because you.lack the background 
for the position just ahead! Here, in a 
single volume, is all you missed—and 
more. Here are the essentials demanded 
of every man and woman by modern busi- 
ness, professional and social life, Never 
before has profitable study been such de- 
lightful pastime. 


High School Self Taught is as easy to read 
as your daily newspaper. Fifteen or 
twenty minutes a day spent with this 
amazing volume will transform you into 
a confident personality. Prepare yourself 
for advancement, more money, a fuller 
life and the respect of your friends by this 
simple means which is sheer pleasure, 
more fun than bridge or the movies. 


Many High School Graduates Co Not Know 
Half That Is in This Fascinating Volume. 


High School Self Taught is a miracle of condensation. 
Twenty-four volumes packed into 1024 pages, com- 
plete with study outline and self-testing examinations. 
Never before has fine English been so clearly and use- 
fully presented. Never before have mathematics, algebra 
and geometry been so easy to master and so practical. 
History unrolls before you in mental pictures so vivid 
you cannot forget them. The story of the United States 
becomes a living drama with dates as easy to recall as 
events in your own past. The classics of all times 
and nations, painting, architecture, sculpture and 
music outlined to give you a foundation of culture. 
Physics, chemistry, astronomy, geography, biology, 
economics, sociology become tools in your hands, tools 
with which to work in building your future. Public 
psychology and physiology complete this 
four-year High School course, making this the great- 
est bargain in education in all history. 
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Fill in the gaps in your EDUCATION! 


24 VOLUMES IN 1 


Good English Astronomy ‘Pp 
Civil Government Physics “shail 
History of U. S. Geometry ath 
English Literature Medieval History oe) sr | 
Biology French . 
Modern History Spanish 

Geography Mathematics 

Psychology Economics 

Guide to Classics Sociology .- 

Chemistry Public Speaking 


Ancient History Physiology 
Algebra Made Easy Guide to the Arts 


Study outline and self-testing examinations! 3 
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Dept. 92, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York c 
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Prepare now to advance yourself to an important job by Mathe- 
matics Training. Mathematics is the foundation of all me- 
chanical and scientific work, and of all business or industry 
based on science. Without this essential knowledge even 
the most capable man is left behind while others forge 
ahead to better jobs, bigger contracts, more money. 
You need mathematics to solve technical problems 
and to improve, speed up and check on your work and 
the work of others. ; 

Now you can learn mathematics by an easy, inex- 
pensive and time-saving method. A very simple and 
extremely interesting course in book form has been 
prepared for you by an expert who has devoted a life- 
time to teaching practical men in the fundamentals of 
this important subject. 


MATHEMATICS 
FOR SELF-STUDY 


By J. E. Thompson, B.S., in E.E., A.M., 
Dept. of Mathematics, Pratt Institute 


These books start right from the beginning with a review of 
arithmetic that gives you all special short-cuts and trick 
methods that save countless hours of 
your time. Then they go right into 
higher mathematics and show you 


A Complete how simple it is when an expert oe 
plains it for you. In no time at a 

Course and you will be tackling with ease the 

Reference most difficult questions on this sub- 

Library in ject. 

5 Volumes An Expert’s 


Simplified Methods 
Mr. Thompson, the author of these 


Arithmetic 


Algebra 
Geometry books, has had many years’ experi- 


ence in mathematical training. He 
presents each practical method and 
problem in the clearest, simplest 
1598 Pages way. He gets right down to the kind 
Illustrated of information that you need in 
your daily work. 


Send No Money fi: tamination 


:D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 
=250 Fourth Ave., New York 
Send me MATHEMATICS FOR SELF-STUDY in 5 
volumes. Within 10 days I will either return the books 
‘or send you $2.95 as first payment and $2.00 per month 
for 3 months—total $8.95 (5% discount for eT 
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Inflation o Reflation? 


What Is the Difference? 


Depression or Verbal or Oral? 
Recession? Aggravate or 
Ideology or Exasperate? 

Idealism? Neurosis or 
Egoism or Egotism? Psychosis? 


You'll find every difference of opinion clearly explained in 


THE NEW 
MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


“The Supreme Authority" 


O TALK and read intelligently about current 

i events, you must know the important distinctions 

in meaning between words such as those listed 
above and dozens of others. 

If you use words wrongly, those who know may 
underestimate your intelligence and education! Be 
safe from this criticism! Win a reputation for 
being well-informed! 


“LOOK IT UP IN WEBSTER” 


Greatest of all single reference volumes. Com- 
plete, authoritative definitions and correct pro- 
nunciations. Instructive examples of difficult 
words in sentences. Merriam-Webster’s ency- 
clopedic articles supply comprehensive infor- 


mation on all topics under discussion today. b CIRCULAR 

207 world’s leading authorities bring you up 

to date on business. law, architecture, TRADEMARK 
anufacturing, medicine, aviation, 3 5 It Identifies 


radio, gems, coins, birds, insects, the ‘Supreme 
plants, color, music and thousands g Authority? 
of other subjects. 600,000 entries. Z 

3,350 pages. 20 years newer than 
any similar volume. 


FREE BOOKLET—Mail Coupon 


Any bockdealer will be glad to ines i Pre en 
show the New Second Edition of [ee 
Webster’s New International Dic- (World Almanac-39) | 
tionary (unabridged). Mail the coupon for | G. & C. MERRIAM CO., 
free, illustrated booklet: “The New Merriam: | Springfield, Mass. 
Webster: What It Will Do For You.” 

Please send me free illustrated booklet de- 


| 
G. & C. Merriam Go., Springfield, Mass,| scribing Webster’s New International Dic- 
; tionary, Second Edition—“‘The New Mer- 
riam-Webster: What It Will Do ForY ou.” 


THE NEW MERRIAM-WEBSTER 
WEBSTER’S 


New INTERNATIONAL 


| 

| 
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| 
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DICTIONARY « Second Edition 
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1939 EDITION 
STILL AVAILABLE 


€ 
Pittsburgh 
and Buffalo) 


Cloth Bind- 


tra by mail. 


Leather 
Binding 


Should you desire extra 
copies of the 1939 Book of 
A Million Facts in any of 
the three bindings we will 
be glad to supply you as 
Jong as they last. Send re- 
mittance to World Almanac, 
Dept. 39, 125 Barclay St., 
New York City. 


ALL- OCCASION 


De Luxe Leather Bound 
World Almfiac for 1940 


S$ép 00 
POSTPAID 


Name stamped in gold 
FREE, 


Bound in genuine black seal-grain leather with 
your name or friend’s name imprinted IN GOLD 
ON FRONT COVER, this remarkably attractive 
volume makes a practical, pleasing present for 
birthdays, anniversaries, Christmas, graduations, 
prize-givings, etc. As we print only a limited 
edition in this fine ‘binding, it is advisable to 
ORDER COPIES IN ADVANCE. So make this 
note on your calendar under December .1st— 
“Mail coupon for copies 1940 Leather Bound 
World Almanac.” On Xmas gift orders we send 


your friends appropriate greeting cards FREE 
advising of your gift and our delivery date. 
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for Young Men and Women 


USINESS is your richest field of 

opportunity. And in business, 
jobs, salaries and promotion are based 
on what you can do. 
Easy to Write The Stenotype makes you faster— 
Easy to Read ‘more accurate; makes your work 
stand out—and YOU get the credit. 
It is easier to learn, easier to write, 
easier to read. Busy executives wel- 
come this machine that writes faster 
than any man can talk—and writes in 
plain English letters like these, per= 
fectly legible now or ten years from : 
now to any Stenotypist. ‘ 


Modern Business demands Moderr 
Methods. Stenotypy—the machine 
way in shorthand—answers that demand in full and assures your entrance | 
into the business world prepared to succeed. Its machine speed, accuracy _ 
and ease of operation meet every need of the preferred secretarial and — 
reporting gener sn positions that pay best in prestige and MONEY. an : 
that lead to even larger permanent success. 

This machine way in shorthand is now used in 90% of all conventions, in 
thousands of outstanding firms, and in many special reporting situations, 
such as the Hauptmann- -Lindbergh trial, Democratic National Convention, — 
American Legion Convention, etc. 


; Stenotypists are always in demand for the better paying secretarial andes 
f reporting jobs. They win promotion and pay raises easily. They are abov: 
q 


Easy to Learn 


ordinary competition. 


= FOR THESE PREFERRED POSITIONS 


In your spare time, at home and at low cost, you can master stenotypy 
thousands of others have already done. 


Mail the coupon today for full details and a free copy of the new in 
esting booklet: if 


; .. “STENOTYPY, THE NEW PROFESSION" 


Address ....... See TORI ap Fx. 2 dk aide holes suERees aie vote eto eae 


THE STENOTYPE COMPANY 


4101 S. MICHIGAN AVE. DEPT. 3316-ST CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Transportation Routes, | with : Map, 


Wrestling, Amateur, 1938 <2 1 
Wright Brothers, First Flight. 154 
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Salary, Legislature, Budget, Debt, Remy 


Value... 190 
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Mrs. Donald B. Tansill and Mrs. S. W. Peck of 
New York City and Mrs, Galloway C. Morris and 
Mrs. Olive Peterson of Philadelphia won the 

national women’s team-of-four championship 
(Nov. 30) at the American Contract Bridge tourna- 

‘ ‘ment in eigen, oO. 

. » _ Daniel O Hastings, former U. S. Senator from 
- _ Delaware, was chosen a member of the Executive 

: _ Committee of the National Republican Committee, 
17 

Le 

The following, whose names appear in the 

Almanac, died during publication: 

Conway Tearle, stage and screen star. 

- Pauline Frederick, actress. 

May Irwin, American comedienne. 

Alma Gluck, former grand opera star. 

Robert Woolsey, motion picture comedian. 

cones V Maud of Norway, sister of the late King 

' Geor 

iMapicrrate Earl Smith. 


: Vex National National |Nat’l Women’s 
Tx, Open Amateur Amateur 
1921) Jas. Barner. aes T. Guilford. ..|M. Hollins 
G. .|J.Sweetser.. .|Glenna Collett - 


R.T. Jones, Jr.|Mrs. D.C. Hurd 
R.T. Jones, Jr.|Glenna Collett 


1925 W. Macfarlane. 


The official New York State vote, in November, 
according to the Board of Canvassers: was: 

_ Governor—H. H. Lehman (Dem.), 2,391,286 (in- 
cluding 419,979 American Labor party votes); 
Thomas E. Dewey (Rep.), 2,326,892 (including 
24,387 Independent Progressive party votes); Nor- 


Shares) eee in 


U. ‘8. in year ended June 30, hiskey, 102,- 
896,000; rum, 2,170,000; Sraaden 22,544,000; gin, 
6,148,000; alcohol, 217,431,000; ‘beer (ermented 


malt liquors), ee tao x6 


Errata 


Lehman’s Plurality over Dewey, for Governor, 64,394 — 


(2 
The proposal to lengthen terms of State Senators to 4 years was among those defeated. 


Yachting Records 
Yale Observatory 
Yellow Race 
Yellowstone National Park...... 
Yemen, Area, Population. . 
Yerkes Observatory - 
York, House of 
Yosemite National Park. 
Young Judaea, Nat’l 

«* ‘Men’s Christian Associations. 


ee ce) Hebrew ‘Assoc. 41 
** People’s Christian Union of the Univer- 
salist \Ghurel’ 2); ie. 2 aaa 41 
** People’s Religious Union....... sae telcos aura 413 
Women’s Christian Association...... 398, 413° 


Hebrew Assoc. 
Yugo-Slavia, Area, Population 
Crop Production 
Descriptive, Trade 
Military Strength 


“ «ec 


“ce ce 


2 ‘Area, Population. Ratsij. 2 =e cece 4 
vitkon River moe cae Ss ae ae 
Zz 
Zanzibar, Area, Population............... 204, a. 
Zeppelin, Graf. Piightsars Jiaiee eee seen 157 
Zero; - ADSolupenis She 5 wtalners ae te ee aoa 861. 
Zine Production’... <2. i. s/c no oie ao eee 90 
Zion National Park, Utah ......-......... 564, 705 
Zionist Organization of America..............: 413 
Zodiac © «. decd aaa aeee pas tot eee beeen ReE eee 836. 
Zonta Internationals s2). Anse casera 413 
Zoologists, American Soc. of.....-...........: 413 


Occurrences During Printing 


over Kenneth F. Simpson of New York City (Nov. | 
29) in Washington 
Dr. Robert A. Black, professor of pediatrics at 
Loyola University, was. named acting president of 
the Chicago Board of Health to replace Dr. Her- 
man SBundesen, on indefinite leave of absence — 
pending the outcome of the government’s anti- — 
trust action against the milk industry in which he 
is under indictment. a 3 
$ 
4 
* 
Ny 


Caption, third item, page 682, 
oe aor vessels launched by countries, 


should read 
1916- 


Maryland voted (Nov. 8, 1938) to require a wait — 
of 48 hours between the time of issuance of a 
marriage license. and the performance of te 


wedding ceremony. In marriage laws, page 614, it 
is saalee no wait is required. 

In Golf Records, American Champions, page 
891, the following bed are missing: 


National National |Nat’l Women’s 
Wx; pen Amateur Amateur 
1926|R. T. Jones, aoa G. Von Elm..|Mrs. G. S$) : 
1927|/T. Armour.....|R.T.Jones, Jr.| Mrs. M. Hom 


1928/T. Farrell. ..... R.T. Jones, Jr.|Glenna Collett — 
1929/R. T. Jones, Jr. .|H.R.Joh'n,Jr.|Glenna Collett 
1930|R. T. Jones, Jr. .|R.T.Jones,Jr.|Glenna Collett _ 


Lehman’s plurality over Dewe: 
mens Pp y y in New York City 


The official pluralities for the other Democr 
candidates were: Charles Poletti, her Demosreia 
elect, 229,361; Morris S. Tremaine, Controller, | 
381, 222; Attorney-General John J, Bennett, Jr., 
190,600; Senator Robert F. Wagner, aa 414, and 


man Thomas (Soc.), 24,890; Aaron M. Orange! Senator-elect James M. ieee d, 355, 
238 Rep- 
(Industrial Government), 3,516; blank, void and t ee i: en 
scattering ballots, 75,047. ergot Serra guesses 3io,boa; Paes 
Of the proposed Constitutional amendments, 6 won, by votes as follows: 7 
__No. Scope Yes No Blank, etc. 
epee Omnibus)... .. ssc... 7,521,036 ~—To08.019 
AN ae oe Grade crossing Coch ie, e 1,561,8 etre ts ek oe 
4 . : |i peeechs Patti pisos Aepseasere <hoy tay peneeee 936,279 -2'084'994 - 
cy 28 \Bootal weltare. 1'902'075 949908 1,915,081 
259 WRRATIAECeoics eo hie ac nae Ran 1,407,056 « 935,744 2'349'044 


ducing malt liquors there was used 2,0! 

of malt; 260,224,000 Ibs. of rice; 375 00, 

Se 74,874,000 Ibs. of hops; 175,811, 600 Ibs, of 
The Census Bureau estimated th 

the United States on July. 1, 1938. at boa fae 

an inerease of 958,000 or seven-tenths of one. per 

cent. over the 1937 estimate of 129 ,257,000, 
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CHOOSE the CAB YOU RIDE IN: 
Don’t just take the first cab that comes along 


National Transportation Company — 
(Parmelee aueten: Management) offers you 

- the finest taxicab service in New York. . 
It costs no more than the ordi- 
nary kind and is — CLEAN - 
SAFE —- COMFORTABLE 


All cabs are equipped with an adjustable Air-N-Lite glass top 


Look for the Iap on the door 


Eee Phone Circle Z- 3000 : 


‘-,'" ere te ; able ee AS 
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Li edly oe: 
The New York World’ 
rea and 280 acres to a 
ntertainment, There wiil be 1 


‘ 
CORONA GA . ‘al 
acres will be devoted to exhibit — 
,000 has been expended to provide for 
, including the League of Nations, and 
een divided into five general classifica- 


| MAIN EXHIBIT AREA TRANSPORTATION COURT OF STATES 
; FOREIGN ZONE ' AMUSEMENTS 


‘World’s Fair 1939 


4 PENGUINISLAND 13, AERIAL JOYRIDE 25 LAFF LAND 


N ‘ f 
LEGE o 2 INDIAN VILLAGE 14 BUNNY HUG 26 MAGIC HOUSE 


3 ENCHANTED FOREST 15 AUTO DODGEM 27 DRIVE -A-DROME ie 


FAIR CORPORATION BUILDINGS 4 INFANTINCUBATOR 16 SERPENTINE 28 FLYING TURNS 


; 5 ‘FLASHGORDON 17 SPEED CARS 29 LIVE MONSTER SHOW” 
GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS : Ne 


gy 6 MIDGET CITY 16 BRASS RAIL 30 SAVOY / 
“ 7 BATHYSPHERIUM 19 STRATOSHIP 31 SHOW “Fey 
EXHIBITOR BUILDINGS 3 
a / 8 LIVNGMAGAZNE COVER 20 ADVENTURE 32 RAINBOW RIDE 


9 POPEYE 21 TURTLE CHASE 33 WATER BUG 
CONCESSIONS 


’ 10 SCIENCE VS CRIME 22 STRANGE ASITSEEMS 34 ROTO WHIP 
‘SCALE N FEET 


— Sa 
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"The New York World’s Fzir estimates a 
300, with the crowds surging to the 1,000, 
00 pa dare for the needs of the visitors, of whom Fi 


( 3 * ws, police and firemen. en i 
sw York City. ‘Included in these employes add base oo eee pier ere er iene 7 
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u tes Leta ee here ie lie force of 1,000 uniformed men and the fire departm 
aippe ert Ae ap caton ¢ Speak: railroad stations have been Pop matt Ae aren 
ate 160,000 persons an hour. Space has been provided for the parking oa 
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1 60,000,000 persons during 1939, an ave 
5 ae 00,000 rere on peak days. A working powatetié n 
000,000 are expected to come from 


BY GROVER 


International expositions preceding the New 
York World’s Fair 1939 have drawn their inspira- 
tion ‘largely from the past, showing progress and 
development up to the present. In no case has an 
attempt been made to foresee or even interpret 
what the future holds. 4 

The past has been a rich mine for organizers of 
these world expositions. The advance of civiliza- 
tion, in fact, has been steadily accelerating so that 
expositions have had no difficuity in finding a 
variety of fresh development to record and to 
compare with records of only a year before. And 
these records have served a worthy purpose. 
: Through world expositions a vast public has been 
_. kept in close touch with progress, has related it 
to individual lives, and so has profited. 

_ But we of the New York World’s Fair 1939 sought 
ae an entirely new source of inspiration. We felt 
hat sound progress must lead to definite goals— 
_ definite even though they were so far in the future 
that they could not be glimpsed in detail. We were 
confident that those goals exist, we were convinced 
that civilization desires to improve, and that if 
the roads leading to such improvement were de- 
_ fined more clearly, the urge toward betterment 
would be noticeably sharpened. 

_ . Thus we adopted as our theme, “Building the 
World of Tomorrow.’’ It is a bold theme, tre- 
mendous in scope and import. By that alone, it 
becomes more magnetic, an undertaking making 
instant demand on vision and courage. 

__ For nearly three years the New York World’s 
Fair 1939 has been in the physical making. 


Fair Covers Area 


opening of the New York World’s Fair on April 
30, the exposition had established a number of 
records which will defy competition for years to 
come. 
In scope of mankind’s activities, in participation 
by industry, business, states of the Union and 
_ foreign nations, in sheer physical enormity, the 
Fair is without rival. In addition, and in sharp 
contrast to preceding expositions which have pre- 
sented a summation of the past, the New York Fair 
has sought to peer into the future, dedicating itself 
to ‘‘Building the World of Tomorrow.” = _— : 
The New York exposition covers an area of 121614 
acres. The main exhibit area alone, with 390 acres, 
as large as the average international exposition. 


" 


Nearly two score states of the Union and the 
Jnited States possession, Puerto Rico, make the 
ourt of the States unique in the annals of ex- 
positions. Eleven states have erected their own 
‘pavilions. Exhibits by the others are housed in 
tructures of striking architecture grouped about 
eed poor ‘ i 
erhaps the most unusual phase of this 
exhibition is the representation of foreign Bacay 
_ In the 100-acre zone beyond the Lagoon of Nations 
and centering on the Court of Peace with the two 


ean 
define sections of the main area and i 
ee Se ae Bece. exnlbit of the Fain the 
Nt acle of ‘‘Dem ity,’”’ 
Peat ienneoe ocracity,’’ the ideal 


New York World’s Fair 1939 


Bie WORLD’S FAIR | 
Foreword ‘2 3 ae 


President New York World’s Fair 1939 Incorporated 


- On January 1, 1939, four months prior to the‘ 


STATES AND FOREIGN NATIONS TO EXHIBIT AT FAIR 


oN Lae 


A. WHALEN, 


could not give you even approximation of tl 
thought, the creative effort, the indomitable 
energy that has been expended on this exposition 
during that time. Despite handicaps and se 
backs, it has been completed on time, in full 
splendor. P 


Throughout this summer, 60,000,000 persons ] 
view the fruit of our efforts. They will find in- 
dustry has joined eagerly with us in the endeavor 
to Build the World of Tomorrow. They will find 
60 nations of the world assembled about a va 
Court of Peace, striving through an interchang 
of ideals and cultures to establish a lasting inter 
national good will. They will find the states 
the Union gathered with the aim of making the 
United States a more complete entity. Even in 
ze amusement zone there will be symbols of the 
uture. ' ee 

Towering above this exposition, unprecedented i 
size and scope, are the Perisphere and Trylon, 
those two figures of the sphere and triangul: 
spire which are now known around the world a: 
designating the New York World’s Fair 1939. They 
typify the World of Tomorrow and for years 
come they will be closely identified with th 

uture. 

We cannot hope to fulfill the entire dream tha 
is linked with ‘‘Building the World of Tomorrow.’ 
But if the New York World’s Fair 1939 contribute: 
soundly and enduringly to that constructive effort, 
if it aids in some measure the peace of the world 
if it points the way to a better life and prosperity 
that will be sufficient reward. 4 : 


of 12161% Acres 


Within that tract are the dramatic displays — 
some 1,300 exhibitors representing 40 major i 
dustries. No fewer than 37 firms or groups of fir 
have erected their individual buildings. 

The concessions list embraces everything from 


operation period? a 
Extending along the eastern shore of Fountain 
Lake and joined by a mile-long loop of roadway 
are the 280 acres devoted to amusement. For 
novelty, ingenuity and the spectacular, the section 
admits no comparison. Every form of moder 
thrill, entertainment and hilarious diversion wi 
be on view. i 


undertakings of the past. The Fair Corporation 
accounts for nearly $50,000,000; New York Oity on 
State and the Federal government for $30,000,000 
private industry for $45,000,000; foreign nations fo: 
$25,000,000, and the states for more than $5,000,000, 
_ yet such an enormous investment is not exces 
oS Bt ict codices mee at least 60,000,000 per: 
e exposi 

Wilt Jee directly ben se} on this summer. T) 
approximately $1,000,001 

General admission to the Fair is 


The mighty 
viditors up? at 
itors uw feet to two m 
aifferent levels within tee phere: 

ets’’ spec 
ee Oiy, of Tomorrow," ier 
¥ itse a model, 
ever builf and the first to’ poe rad ie 
metropolis covering an area 100 feet in diamete: 
S planned, it has a working populatio 
but no one will live in the city proper. 
are housed in a rim of garden apartm 


A es 


suburban developments, and satellite towns, five of 
aich with their factories are to be shown. Open 
sountry encircles the city, a river winds through it, 
‘providing a shipping center, and an airport is on 
the outskirts. 

_, Bright daylight floods the model for two minutes, 
then evening falls and lights appear in the city. | 
‘Stars come out and suddenly a chorus of a thou- 
“Sand voices is heard in the distance singing a 


- THE WONDERS OF THE 
~ Eventually they form a vast mural of heroic 
figures around the vault of heaven. One final 
burst of song and the music dies away, streamers 
of light and color break from the zenith and pour 
down upon the scene. Dawn begins to break, the 
Marchers vanish, and another cycle begins. The 
highly dramatic spectacle lasts six minutes, the 
“magic carpets’? have made a complete circuit of 
the interior and spectators leave the Perisphere, 
reaching ground level by way of the long, slowly 
descending, spiral ramp or Helicline. 

The thrilling spectacle, the Perisphere and 
Trylon and the vast panorama ‘of the Fair ob- 
tained as one descends the Helicline, combine to, 
make a highly appropriate introduction to the 
Fair. Fired by the novelty, the drama, the sheer 
size of what has been witnessed within the Peri- 
sphere, the visitor is ready for comparable 
splendors and no matter where he wanders within 

the grounds, he will not meet disappointment. 

All that mankind has accomplished and all that 
tan be foreseen now, which he—is likely to ac- 
ecomplish, will unfold in exhibit after exhibit, 
covering hundreds of acres. Wonders are on parade 


THE GOAL OF TRANSPORTATION IS PRODUCED 


The logical goal toward which transportation is 
-advancing is portrayed by one of the Fair’s ex- 
hibits. It is the working model of a ‘‘rocket gun” 
‘to carry passengers into the far reaches of space 
and to neighboring planets or the moon. Move- 
ment, sound and light effects are combined to 
bring about a remarkable simulation of the arrival 
Of travelers at the rocketport, their entry into the 
cabin-projectile, the loading of this into the gun 
and then the explosion sending it hurtling toward 
‘Mars or whatever destination is indicated on the 
tickets of passengers. i ; 
One of the most familiar household adjuncts is 
the medicine cabinet. Picture one twenty feet 
high and fifteen feet wide, with a door-mirror 
large enough to reflect 3,000 faces at one time. 
Then watch the cabinet transformed into a theater 
with puppet actors fourteen feet tall dramatizing 
the well-known cupboard as the family’s first line 
of defense against disease and infection. : 
An impressive demonstration of ‘‘blind fiying’’ 
by a transport plane pilot is a key exhibit in the 
distinctly modern Aviation Building. The pilot is 


MARVELS OF SCIENCE END ON END 


The largest model railroad ever constructed will 
attract seniors and juniors. Contained in a room 
150-feet long and 50 feet wide, with a seating ca- 
pacity of 800, it presents a complete, up-to-date 
Tailroad system. Bridges, tunnels, city terminals, 
open country line the tracks over which miniature 
locomotives of many types haul passenger and 
freight trains on exact time schedules. Cars will 
load and unload oe of grain and coal, 
Switch engines will shunt freight cars around 

yards, while Rete limiteds with streamlined en- 
Ss flash past. i 
E> Ginss-blowing, an intricate art, is to be dis- 
played by master-blowers before a furnace heat- 
ing the molten glass to 2,500 degrees. Blobs of 
the viscous fluid are picked on the ends of tubes, 
and by inflation and the adroit manipulation of 
special implements, they will be transformed into 


graceful bowls and delicate ornaments. 
An 


elaborately mechanized crew of puppets 


‘EXHIBITORS BUILD THE WORLD OF TOMORROW 


a al 7 , 


ak New York World’s Fair 1939 
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march. High in the heavens, ten marching columns 
are seen to converge on the city. As they approach, 
increasing in size, they are recognized as the va- 
rious groups in modern society—farmers,. laborers, 
machinists, artisans, bankers, miners, architects, 
engineers, educators—the various elements which 
must work together to make possible the city lying 
below. Arms upraised the men and women sing 
the song of tomorrow.- 


PRESENT DAY UNFOLD 


and the parade is practically endless, for days 
would be required to reach every corner of the 
exposition and gain a clear impression of each 
display. . 

Only a few of the highlights awaiting visitors 
can be cited, and they comprise just an average 
sample of what is offered. The foremost industrial 
designers in this country have contrived them and 
their determination to make the industrial and 
,business exhibit sections memorable is not to be 
denied. 

In the Medicine and Public Health exhibit ther 
is to be a model of a human eye so large that it 
will permit several visitors to enter it at the same 
time. The lens, or pupil, of the eye is to look 
upon a-busy avenue of the Fair. This scene is to be 
projected upon an artificial retina in the interior 
of the eye model. By the manipulation of levers 
within, visitors will be able to view the lively scene’ 
as it appears to a nearsighted or farsighted person, 
and to one of normal vision. 

During every twenty-four hours of the exposition, 
200 prize milch cows are to be milked mechanically 
on a huge revolving platform. Immediately after, 
the milk is pasteurized, chilled and bottled, ready 
for the customer within an hour. 


sealed in a typical cabin of a plane, mounted on a 
universal joint. An operator at a table, beyond 
hearing and sight of the flyer, gives instructions 
as to position, ceiling, ground conditions, etc., for 
a landing, at, say, Pittsburgh. Spectators will see 
the pilot dip and turn and maneuver in response 
to these orders, entirely by his instruments and 
without a glimpse of what he is doing in relation 
to the ground. Every phase of the operation will 
be described in detail to the audience. ; 
The ‘‘House of Jewels’’ is not a misnomer for 
that structure of the Fair. Therein is to be dis- 
played $5,000,000 worth of precious stones. They 
include famous gems and others of high value, 
either unset or arranged in marvelous examples 
of the jeweler’s art. Historic and modern silver- 
ware also are to be shown. _ 
An oil well in operation is a novelty to most 
people but visitors to the Fair will become ac- — 
quainted with one and its operation. Real oil — 
drillers, with the most modern equipment of their 
trade, are to show the process of driving a pipe 
thousands of feet into the earth in search of © 
“flowing gold.”’ —. 


eighteen inches tall will demonstrate the, skill — 
required in the various steps required to trans-— 
form numerous raw materials into a finished 
motor car. Another exhibit is to be a proving 
ground, 400 by 150 feet, for automobile tires, Dif- 
ferent types of roads, rough and smooth, dry and ~ 
wet, are laid and visitors can drive over them 
to prove the tires will not skid. For the less 
daring, a crew of experts will perform amazing 
stunts. Another demonstration lifts inflated tires 
65 feet in the air and drops them on concrete 
surfaces to show their durability. . ’ 
Such is a fraction of the great array of marvels 
in the main exhibit and transportation areas. — 
Science and invention, man’s ingenuity at its 
most impressive best, have contributed to make 
these displays without rival. They are of today 
but they furnish broad hints as to what is to 
come, a world that will be better because of man’s — 
ingenuity. 7 
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poration. 


beds The American Tobacco Company. 
- _Beech-Nut Packing Company. 
The Borden Company. 
Carrier Corporation. 
Chrysler Corporation. 


Tes 
Activities at the New York World’s Fair 1939. 


Continental Baking Company. 

Distilled Spirits Exhibit, Incorporated (27). 
_E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, Inc. 
-_-‘Hastern Railroad Presidents’ Conference (661). 
_ Eastman Kodak Company. ; 

_- Electric Utilities Exhibit Corporation (173). 
' Elgin National Watch Company. 

‘Firestone Tire & Rubber Company. 
_ Ford Motor Company. 
_ Gas Exhibits, Inc. (189). 


_ Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation. 
- Aetna Casualty & Surety Company. 
_ Agfa Ansco Corporation. 

_ American Chain & Cable Company, Inc. 
American Express Company. 
the American Hardware Corporation. 


‘California Olive Association. 
erry-Burrell Corporation. 

hicago Flexible Shaft Company. 
oa Pharmaceutical Products, Inc. 


3. Dick Company. 

& Bradstreet, Inc. 

_ Ferro-Enamel Corporation. 

Fiat Metal Manufacturing Company. 
__B. Fischer & Company, Inc. 

lush-Metal Partition Corporation. 

‘The Fuller Brush Company. 

A. C. Gilbert Company. 

fner Associates, Inc. 


dependent Order of Foresters. 
ternational Business Machines Corporation. 


ipation—Town of Tomorrow: 


arrett Company. 
_ Burnham Boiler Corporation. 
Cemline Corporation. 
ork Insulation Company, Inc. | 
ane Company. 
rtis Companies, Incorporated. 


‘The Floyd-Wells Company. 
General Bronze Company, 
eral Electric Company. 
e Insurance Company. 
lectric Ventilating Company. 


canto 1 Nickel C 
international Nickel Company. 

_ Johns-Manville Sales Corporation. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Company. 


ie? 


AG? itt New York World’s Fa 
; LIST OF EXHIBITORS iar 
Note: The figures appearing in parentheses op- 


posite the names of certain exhibitors indicate 


Exhibitors Constructing Their Own Exhibit Buildings: 


_ American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Cor-| General Cigar Company. 


- American Telephone and Telegraph Company. 


The Executive Committee for Christian Science 
Consolidated Edison Company of New York, Inc. 


pany. 
~Young Men’s Christian Association of the City 
of New York. 


_ Exhibitors Who Have Taken Space in Fair-Constructed Buildings: 


' Winthrop Chemical Company Incorporated. 


Sera Steel & Disc Division Borg-Warner 


air 1939 
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General Electric Company. 

General Motors Corporation. 

Glass, Incorporated (3). 

B. F. Goodrich Company. 

House of Jewels, Inc. (6). 
Johns-Manville Sales Corporation. 
Men's Apparel Quality Guild (34). 
National Cash Register Company. — 
National Dairy Products Corporation. 
Palestine Exhibits, Inc. - 
The Petroleum Industry Exhibition, Inc. (14). 
Radio Corporation of America. 

Standard Brands, Incorporated. 

Swift & Company. ; 
United States Steel Corporation. cS, 
John Wanamaker of New York and Philadelphia, 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Com- 


Kem Card Sales Corporation. 

Lederle Laboratories, Inc. 

Eli Lilly and Company. 

Link-Belt Company. ~ 

Macfadden Publications, Inc. 

R. H. Mecy & Oo., Inc. 

G. & C. Merriam Company. 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 
Morris Plan Industrial Bank of New York. 
The Mosler Safe Company. 

National Biscuit Company. 

National Standard Company. 

Southern Railways of England. 

The New York City Cancer Committee. 
F. A. North Piano Company, Inc. 

Otis Elevator Company. 

Parke-Davis & Company. 

Perfumery & Cosmetic Exhibits Inc. (18) 
John B. Pierce Foundation. 

Planters Nut & Chocolate Company. 
Queensboro Tuberculosis and Health Association. 
Refreshments at the Fair Inc. 
Remington Rand Inc. 

John A. Roebling’s Sons Company. 
Rohm and Haas Company. 

Dr. Scholl’s Foot Comfort Shops Ince. 
The Show Globe Inc. : 
The Silex Company. 

Shipton & Co. Ltd. 

Sperry Gyroscope Company Inc. 

Texas Gulf Sulphur Company. 

Tilo Roofing Company Inc. 

Timken Roller Bearing Company. 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Company Inc, 
Wagner Baking Corporation. 

West Disinfecting Company. 

Western Pine Association. 

White Sewing Machine Corporation. 


The Yale and Towne Manufact 
York Safe & Lock Company. eee Compas 


The Kawneer Company. 
Keystone Varnish Company. 
William H, Lutton Company. 
Psp hee oe + Company. 
ional Chemical &- Manuf. ‘ 
National Fireproofing Bechet ee ion 
New York Telephone Company. 
Overhead Door Corporation, 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company. 
Richardson & Boynton Company 
Robertson Art Tile Company. 
Samson Cordage Works. : 
G. I. Sellers & Son Company. 
anderd Coated Products Corporation. 
andard Gas Equipment Corporation 
Structural Clay Products Inst ; 
The Stanley Works. 
Richard E. Thibaut, Inc. 
Tilo Roofing Company, Ine, 
Truscon Steel Company, 
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no major section of the Fair better illus- 
is tendency toward improved relations 


Never in ry have 
ed in one restricted 


Inspiration can be taken from such a roster at 
a time when turmoil is found in various parts of 


_ the world. These nations weleome thé opportunity 


to gather about the Court of Peace and there 
to show in vivid displays that civilization is on a 
solid foundation and that it can survive and ad- 
vance, 
»_ The huge parade ground that is the Court of 
Peace is flanked on two sides by the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s Halls of Nations, comprising eight sec- 
_tions with the Pan-American wing. Every par- 
- ticipating nation is placing its official exhibit in 
these halls. At least 22 of these have individual 
- pavilions for more extensive displays. 
Thus the British Pavilion, representing a huge 
empire, is joined by an unusual ramp to an en- / 
tire section of the Halls of Nations, giving Britain 


FOREIGN NATIONS AND 

“A brief description of each country’s display. 

with space contracted for, follows: 

_. Albania—5,000 square feet in Halls of Nations. 
Local industries, crafts, peasant costumes, tourist 
attractions. 

Argentina—15,000 sq. ft. Pavilion. Modern agri- 
Textiles, arts, culture, tourist attrac- 
_ tions. 


Australia—Part of British Empire exhibit. Wine, 
wool and wood. M 

Belgium—110,000 sq. ft. Pavilion. Restaurant, 
art gallery, motion picture theater, industrial ex- 
hibits of educational nature, especially diamond 
industry and printing. Belgian Congo exhibit oc- 
cupies one entire wing. 155 foot tower with caril- 
lon of 36 bronze bells. 

Bolivia—5,000 sq. ft. Agricultural products, min- 
ing, tourist attractions. 

Brazil—48,000 sq. ft. Pavilion-on columns, per- 
mitting view beneath to tropical garden with 


_ tables, chairs and coffee bar. Cinema, industrial 


displays, coffee, textiles. 
ianada—40,000 sq. ft. Pavilion, independent of 
British exhibit. Primary products, metals, agri- 
culture, eure Pepunees. water power, fur trade, 
‘vacation attractions. 
Ceylon—Independent exhibit in British display 
as Crown Colony. Tea, rubber, native life. 
Chile—21,500 sq. ft. Pavilion’ Industries, 
as nitrate, agriculture, tourist attractions. 
China—5,000 sq. = Sameer pe i pened bag dis- 
tistic and educational character. 
Plays otha Ta Pan-American exhibit. Products, 
ms. 
Oi Oeata Rica—In Pan-American exhibit. Products, 
at aba 10,000 sq. ft. Island’s activities, customs, 
industrial development and products. Tavern on 


mezzanine. ~ ‘ 
Czechoslovakia—50,000 sq. ft. Pavilion. Artistry 

in ceramics, ses and textiles, machinery, cul- 
tural background. f 

enmark—10,000 sq. ft. Silver, Royal Danish 
Boreas, historical display, cultural exhibits. 

ib! restaurant. ; , 
ea Aas Republic—10,000 sq. ft. Country’s 
natural beauties, crafts, tourist attractions, large 
model of proposed Christopher Columbus Light~- 
hi 


couse. ‘ 
h East Indies—In Netherlands exhibit. 
pat ctlor 10,000 sq. ft. Otavalo and Montecristi 
Indians to display skill at weaving and making 
hats. Fruits. Tourist attractions. 
ft. Progress from antiquity, 


such 


attrac ied -10,000 sq. ft. National life, industry, 
attractions. - 
ce—110,000 sa. ft. Pavilion. De luxe res- 
haere cinema, Paris fashions, art, culture. 
Great. Britain—150,000 sa. ft. Pavilion. British 
ea exhibit. Major industries, textiles, fishing 
an 


RECN LEP. arene display. Old English 
4 west side. : 
Barden e-10,000 sq. ft. Modern and antique art, 


tobacco, rugs, liquors, fruits. 
; temala— 


Pan-American exhibit. Products, 


New York World’s Fair 1939 


COURT OF PEACE DRAWS FOREIGN NATIONS 


| has 
| 60,000,000 visitors to make their acquaintance, 


title to 150,000 square feet of space, the largest , 
single holding in the foreign group. Size, how- 

ever, is not all important.. The small countries q 
of the world can be equally impressive through 4 


careful selection of exhibit material and striking 
portrayals of history and the present as indicating 
the trend toward the, future. 

Travelers, real and’ potential, find the Foreign 
Zone a realization of that hitherto imaginary 
goal, a “Tour of the World in 80 Minutes.” It 
becomes a fact at the Fair. People, scenes and 
products from countries representing 90 per cent of 
the inhabited portions of the globe can be 
glimpsed within that brief period of time. 

Nevertheless, a more leisurely trip is advised, 
for the occasion is unique for studying the indus- 
trial products, the native arts and crafts, the 
mode of living in so many nations. Two phases 
of these exhibits should be noted: the emphasis 
placed on national cultures and the desire to 
attract travelers. The one represents something 
finite to offer, the other a desire for an ever- 
wider appreciation of that offering. The Fair 

brought three-score nations together for 


if from-that develops a steady intermingling of 
nationals, then understanding and good will can _ 
become world wide. 


WHAT THEY EXHIBIT 


Haiti—10,000 sq. ft. Native trafts, tropical prod- 
ucts and rum. G : 
Honduras—Pan-American exhibit. Products, at- 
tractions. b 
Hungary—10,000 sq. ft. Industries, folk-lore, at- 
tractions, Restaurant with gypsy orchestra. 
Iceland—10,000 sq. ft. Exhibits stressing Iceland 
as stepping-stone between old and new worids. 
Original manuscripts of early sagas. Fishing. — 7 
India—In British Empire Exhibit. Native arts, 
history and tourist attractions. { Ae 
Iraq—10,000 sq. ft. History and culture, de- — 


velopment, dates. ; - 
Ireiland—(Eire). 15,000 sq. ft. Pavilion. Crafts, 
including weaving, tourist attractions, culture. — 
Replica of ‘‘emerald isle’? made of soil and water 
brought from Eire. te, 
Italy—110,000 sq. ft. Pavilion. Hydro-electric 
development symbolized by 50-foot wide cascade — 
of water from 150-foot tower. Industry, culture, — 
two restaurants. 4 
Japan—50,000 sq. ft. Pavilion. Japanese life, 
culture, industry. Japanese garden. P 
League of Nations—20,000 sq. ft. Pavilion, Ex- — 
hibits showing League’s work for disarmament, — 
public health, campaigns against narcotics and 
white slavery. 3 : ; 
Lchanen = e800 sq. ft. Products, history and 
culture. " é 
Lithuania—10,000 sq. ft. Handicrafts, wood and 
metal work, with emphasis on quality, not quan- 


tity. 
Luxemburg—10,000 a... tt, 6teel Constan ial 
es. 7 Py! + 
products and 


renewed display of Luxemburg roses. 
Mexico—10,000 sq. ft. Industrial 
Indian crafts, silver, fabrics tourist attractions. — 
Morocco—In French exhibit. Exotic atmosphere, 
native products. at 
Netherlands—110,000 sq. ft. Pavilion. ib 
embraces large colonial empire, particularly Dutch 
East Indies. Restaurant, home products. 70 
New Zealand—In British Empire exhibit. Agri- — 
culture, woods, tourist attractions. tthe oS eae 
Nicaragua—Pan-American exhibit. Products, at 
tractions. ‘, 
Norway—20,000 sq. ft. Pavilion. Industrial a) 
cultural disp. resdel ape showing countrys) a 
tractions, restaurant. ex | 
Panama—Pan-American exhibit. Products, at-— 
tractions. ie 
Pan-American Union—10,000 sq. ft. Composite 
exhibits, stressing relations between three Ameri- 


(+ araguay—Pan-American exhibit. Products, at- — 
tions. 

A Te 10,000 sq. ft. Inca civilization, recent d 

velopment, roads, tourist attractions, restauran’ 

Poland—40,000 sq. ft. Pavilion. Lavish interio! 

decorations. biog werk 2. Industrial and cultural — 
lays, tourist attractions. ‘ 

Cie atak 25,000 sq. ft. Pavilion. Exhibits on 

history. of papeatiee and exploration, wines, 
nial products. d 

CO alan 20,000 sq. ft. Pavilion. Rich decora-— 

tions. Cultural displays, scenic beauty of coun- 


Siam—10,000 sq. ft. Art, native crafts, tourist 
attractions. Siamese dancers. ‘ 


fs 
Bi 


48 
Southern Rhodesia—5,000 sa. ft. Products, scenic 
attractions. 3 
‘Spain (as recognized by United States Govern- 
ment.)—10,000 sa. ft. Striking murals, crafts. . 

_ Sweden—50,000 sq. ft. Pavilion. Cultural prog- 
4 ress, social legislation, industry secondary. Res- 
-  taurant. 

d Switzerland—15,000 sq. ft. Pavilion. Industry, 

scenic beauty, restaurant. 
_. Syria—10,000 sq. ft. Art, 
beauty. 


\ 


history, products, scenic 


THE UNITED STATES GO 


Dominating the Court of Peace and the three- 
score nations assembled about it is the United 
States Federal Building, an imposing structure 
with two massive towers flanking a colonade of 13 
columns, representing the thirteen original states. 
-On the left is the Tower of Judiciary, adorned 
by a 30-foot sculpture. Within is outlined the 
‘background and history of the judicial branch of 
the Federal Government. Lofty murals and hun- 
dreus of exhibits deal with the courts. Priceless 
historical documents from government archives 
are displayed. : : 
- On the right is the Tower of Legislature, with 
‘sculptures, murals and exhibits devoted to the 
Congress and its important historical events. 
On the facade of the center motif between the 
‘towers is a rostrum from which President Roose- 
yelt is to deliver an address at the opening of 
he Fair on April 30. This same balcony will 
‘be used during the Fair period by government 
Officials, foreign dignitaries, governors, state nota- 
bles and Fair officials. Within the semi-circular 
sector are exhibits portraying the executive de- 
partment of government. They are along purely 
_ functional lines, disregarding departmental and 
bureau divisions. The government's functions are 
own in twelve basic sections, intended to give 
ie average person a better understanding of its 


VERNMENT ON DISPLAY 


_ services. The divisions are: conservation, food, 


ev, 


the States, the exhibits by states of the Union 
present the most comprehensive display of this 
nature in the annals of expositions. Thirty-three 
states and one possession, Puerto Rico, are com- 
mitted to take part in the Fair. Eleven of these 
occupy individual pavilions, 


penditures 
$4,500,000. 


cal Bs oe (ha 
ave been broug Oo the 
where they will bloom and i - 
ut the summer. : nd bear fruit through 
_ Missouri, e first state to pass a legi 

Measure for participation in the Fair heel 
the first state to sign a contract for exhibit space. 


erchant’s warehouse, 
-story structure more 
he spirit of Bullfinch 
d architecture. These 
ately $250,000 for the 


Ww Jersey is expected to be the elev 
et its own pavilion, although final ere 
till to be approved early in 1939. 


THE STATES OF THE UNION AND THEIR EXHIBITS 


Turkey—32,000 sq. ft. Pavilion. Art 
history and modern development. _ 
Lavish decorations. Museum objects. 
,Uruguay—Pan-American exhibit. Pr 
tractions. ‘ ; aot a 
‘Union ‘of Soviet Socialist Republics—110,000 sq. 
ft. Pavilion. Heavy industry, culture, arts. Res- 
taurants. 

Venezuela—25,000 sq. ft. Pavilion. Culture, leg- 
islation, orchids, scenic attractions. 

Yugoslavia—10,000 sq. ft. Industry products, 
crafts, tourist attractions. 


shelter, industry, trade, finance and credit, trans- 
portation and communication, social welfare, edu- 
cation, arts and recreation, protection, foreign re- 
lations and territories and fiscal affairs. 

The dominant feature of each exhibit is a re- 
volving mural, seven feet wide and extending 23 
feet up the back wall of the building. These 
murals, painted upon a belt-like strip of canvas, ~ 
revolve slowly downward into a group of statuary 
forming a base. aie 

One of the most important exhibits is that of © 
the Constitution of the United States of America ~ 
in original form. American traditions and achieve- — 
ments are dealt with again in a motion picture 
theater seating 500 persons. 4 

Day after day throughout the Fair period the 
Court of Peace will be the stage for colorful pa- 
geants and parades. Each participating nation 
has been assigned one or more days for celebrating 
national events. States of the Union taking part — 
in the exposition also have their special days. In 
addition, the Fair has reserved various national 
holidays and particular occasions for impressive 
celebrations. With the individual facades of the 
Haus of Nations decorated according to each coun- — 
try’s tastes, with scores of flags and banners 
hoisted, with choirs of hundreds of voices and 
costumed or uniformed groups numbering as many 
as 50,000, the Court of Peace offers spectacles of 
unexcelled magnificence. 


$250,000 is foreseen to make the display worthy 


; Industries are 
shown in a new and telling manner, also mines 
and mining, forests, agriculture, horticulture, fur — 
trade, and the recreational features of the state, 
including the Ozarks. 


building forms a broad semi-circular terrace where 
k -seryed. The terrace com- — 
mands a full view of the Lagoon of Nations where — 
at night spectacular displays of fire, water and 
steam are staged. Pennsylvania’s exhibits are 
cultural, historical and industrial. é 
Illinois, Ohio and West Virginia are other 
states which have separate pavilions. Ilinois and 
Ohio have appropriated $100,000 each, with addi-. 
tional sums coming from business. Agriculture 
and industry are to be featured among other dis- 
plays. West Virginia, with $35,000 appropriated 
and at least that much more in contributions, is 
located in a square pavilion designed after the 
French classic manner and generally reminiscent 
of the Petit Trianon at Versailles. Natural re- 
sources are emphasized, including coal, oil, ‘as, 
limestone and brines. The iron and steel indus- 
tries of Wheeling and the chemical industries of 
lentes hinge ON Bec eo one of the great 
1 centers o e country, are ame)! . 
glass and pottery making. ® Sp ae 4 


Texas would be the twelfth state to have its” 
Pavilion. It holds an option on a large mule FE 
iavatigee idee expected ena a comprehensive ex- 
r ; ’ 
erected. ne € a@ replica of the Alamo, will spe. 
er states which have passed bills 
World’s Fair commissions and making eporencen 
tions as of January 1, 1939, are: Kentucky, $35,- 
000; Louisiana, $35,000; Maine, $50,000,’ 4.500 
Square feet; Nevada, $10,000; Carolina 
$75,000, 6,000 square feet; Tennessee, $50,000, 3, 000 
square feet; Utah, $37,500, 3,000 square feet: Vir-. 
ginia, $35,000, 3,000 square feet: Washington, with 
a large share of the $250,000 fund voted for the _ 
State Progress Commission, 6,000 square feet. 
States which have created’ World’s Fair com- 
missions and which rely on industry and private 


it 


“>.” 


urees for partic 
9 feet; Ark 


An appropriation of $50,000 
has been voted and 4,500 square feet of space have 
been acquired. The exhibit is exceedingly colorful, 
aohtre Puerto Rican handicrafts and tropical 

‘ucts. 


NEW YORK STATE AND 


New York State and New York City make the 
only contributions to the Fair which will survive 
after the exposition closes and the large tract is 
transformed into a municipal park. The former, 
as host state, naturally takes the lead in appropri- 
ations. The legislature in 1936 voted $2,000,000 for 
Parkways, bridges, boat basin and landscaping of 
the Fair site. An additional $2,300,000 was spent 
in_1937 to complete this work. 

New York State’s actual participation in the 
Fair, however, is represented by a permanent 
amphitheater on the north end of Fountain Lake, 
with a capacity of 10,000 persons and which with 
exhibits represents a cost of $2,200,000. The the- 
ater is to have an island stage and the curtain is 
to be a sheet of water shot up from the lake. 
Extravaganzas will be produced five times daily. 

Beneath the amphitheater are rooms for a va- 
Tiety of exhibits. Among these are displays by 
the New York State Police Department of modern 
equipment used in crime detection and prevention, 
the Department of Agriculture and Markets, the 
Division of State Planning, and the Departments 
of Conservation, Health, Mental Hygiene, Social 
_ Welfare, Education and Public Works, with its Di- 
' vision of Architecture. 

The New York City Building, dubbed by Mayor 
LaGuardia ‘‘The House of Glass,” is built with 
the intention of turning it into a recreation center 
for the future park. To this end, the huge hall, 
Measuring 400 by 120 feet, without central sup- 
ports, has been equipped for an indoor ice hockey 
Tink, tennis courts, badminton and other games. 


Amusements are zoned according to their group | 
appeal. For example, villages occupy one section. 
Among these are the Cuban Village, covering three 
acres, the Indian Village, and Old New York, an 
elaborate presentation of the old Bowery and his- 
toric landmarks. Included in this spectacle is 
Steve Brodie’s famous jump from Brooklyn Bridge. 
Rides and thrillers take up another section, games 
of every Cogs Ser still another, and so forth. 
A Jungieland also is among the many attractions. 

Restaurants are scattered throughout the Area, 
“in addition to the usual refreshment stands. Some 
of these specialize in national dishes and _ bever- 
ages and are certain to attract throngs of merry- 
makers. The Shoei eeere of Fountain Lake is 

area and playground. 
‘ he | Children's World is likely to be one of the 
most popular attractions in the Amusement Area, 
for adults as well as boys and girls. Parents can 
Jeave children in this appropriately miniature world 
and be confident they are under trained super- 
vision, for play, repose and meals. Games of 
every description are available, and suitable to 
every age from bs ri Ptehoe g: years. They are 

ing an structive. 
pot er ted pediatrists, experienced in diet, dis- 
cipline and education, will give lectures throughout 
the summer in the Children’s World to parents 
desirous of expert knowledge on child care and 


Ree testing paragraphs have described the 


NIGHTLY SPECTACLES 


hold back the waters of Long 
eek ag eer oe is to be the stage for nightly 
ch have been aptly described as more 
nearly approaching chaos than anything yet con- 
i ie 
waned by inparaileled exhibition, water, fire, color 
‘and sound are combined for the first time in the 
the play of super fountains which call into action 
a thousand jets, some rising 150 feet. Hundreds 
J 


AMUSEMENTS—RIDES—THRILLERS—FOR EVERY ONE 


Architecture in the Court of the States reflects 
the three influences on colonial building which 
still can be recognized throughout the country. 
They are English Georgian, French and Spanish. 
These influences are revealed both in mass and 
detail and ornamentation yet all working toward 
a pleasing effect in its entirety. The court itse] fee 
possesses a broad mirror pool, with shade trees on 

each side. Landscaping will enhance a feeling : 
of quiet and repose. The Court is midway be- p 
tween the Foreign Zone and the Amusement 
Area on Fountain Lake, thus assuring a steady 
flow of visitors from both directions. 


CITY PARTICIPATION 


During the Fair, the visitor enters a large 
Theme Center where the executive, legislative and 
administrative functions of the City Government 
are clearly explained. The central feature is a 
25-foot circular platform surrounded by vertical 
pylons, where the activities of the Mayor and the 
Board of Estimate are pictured. Photo-murals one 
the walls depict activities of Borough Presidents, 
the City Council and the Tax Department. An 
enormous map of the City of New York hangs on 
the eastern wall, showing the boroughs, transpor- : 
tation facilities, principal places of ‘interest, etc. 
The municipal broadcasting station, WNYC,, has 
an_exhibit on the balcony. 

‘The building is of modern-classical architecture, 
with glass blocks used extensively in the walls, 
affording excellent light throughout the day. It 
is air-conditioned. — 

Extending in a broad are beyond the New York 
State Amphitheater and along the eastern shore 
of Fountain Lake is the 280-acre Amusement Area 
where gaiety and novelty are the keynote. Latest 
amusement devices and entertainment are legion 
here, ranging from the 250-foot parachute tower 
to the latest idea in the familiar and ever-popular 
throwing games. The parachute jump, the first 
amusement concession signed with the Fair Cor- 
poration, has eleven vividly colored parachutes 
operated from the top of the tower, enabling vis- — 
itors to experience all the thrills of ‘‘bailing out” — 
without the usual hazards. Vertical guide wires 
prevent swaying and a metal ring keeps the 
chute open. Shock absorbers all but eliminate mee a 
impact of landing. 3 


% 


five major sections of the New York World’s Fair 
1939. But there are special features of the exposi- 
tion and areas of more limited importance which 
nevertheless deserve separate mention. 

Primarily, there is Constitution Mall, the central _ 
esplanade leading from the Theme Center to the 
Lagoon of Nations. 


the niga 


a 

gs facing the 
Theme Center depict the progress of man from 
Timitive times and also such American folk-lore 
eroes as Paul Bunyan, Johnny Appleseed a: . 
Strap Buckner. 


STAGED ON THE MALL 


of gas burners, devised for ignition under water ~ 
and projection of their flames into the water jets, 
are used, with the novelty of introducing into the 
gas mains chemically treated sawdust which 
catches fire in the gas as it rises in the water 
columns. Colored lights play upon the fountains 
and, at the same time, special music, to which the a 
fountain display is synchronized, is heard from four 
amplifiers. *. 

At the climax of the display, which lasts half 
an hour, all valves are closed instantaneously, 
leaving 50 tons of water in the air, to’crash down 
in a tremendous finale. 

Half an hour later every night, Fountain Lake 


will be the stage for a free show of somewhat 
similar character, but on an even larger scale. 
Spreading fanwise from the Theme Center are 
such radial highways as the Avenue of Patriots 
and Avenue of Pioneers; Park’ Row and the Ave- 
nue of Labor; Petticoat Lane and Gardenway. On 
the sides are the Court of Communications and 
the Court of Power, the Plaza of Light, with City 
Hall Square in back of the Perisphere, just in 
front of New York City Building. The main 
transverse thoroughfare, Rainbow Avenue, swings 
in a broad arc across the radial highway. % 
Rainbow Avenue takes its name from the unique 


“TOMORROW TOWN” 


“Tomorrow Town,’? a prominent part of the 
‘Home Building Center, is the complete answer to 
the home-seeker’s problems, The Center occupies 
ten acres and represerits an investment of $1,500,- 
000. The ‘‘Town’’ takes up five acres and features 
new architectural treatment and the practical 
employment of all types of modern house-building 
materials, methods and equipment, together with 
suggestions for furnishing and decoration. Fifteen 
homes have been erected, full scale, and the 
visitor obtains a clear idea of what to expect 
in construction and equipment, exclusive of furni- 
ture. and decorations, for price ranges from 
$3,000 to $17,000 for a home. To complete the 
community picture, roads are laid, many of them 
dead-end as the modern dwélling center demands 
for safety, a shopping street, playground and art 

center are installed. At no time in exposition his- 
tory has an attempt of such scope been made to 
‘inform the average citizen what invention and 
- modern methods have contributed toward better 
_ living conditions. 
Adjacent to the Home Building Center is an 
electric farm. There, in a practical manner, is 
_ shown the logical development of rural problems, 
meluding typical farms and farmhouses with 
omplete electrical equipment. Also are offered 
many suggestions for development of small and 

large country estates. : 
__ The instructive value of such exhibits is obvious, 
“but education as a great force upholding civiliza- 
tion is made one of the major exhibit groups at 


Architecture is enly one phase of a broad arts 
‘program which is one of the most impressive phases 
of the Fair. Painting and sculpture, music, the- 
r and landscaping are integral parts of the 

luge undertaking. Plans for the display of each 

f these have been studied in detail and with 

_ that liveliness of purpose which achieves a dynamic 
presentation instead of a drab and lifeless cata- 
logue of the arts. Art today is tremendously alive 
-and the Fair has set itself the task of keeping that 

spark brightly aglow. 

Paintings and sculpture are represented by two 

distinct exhibits in addition to the Fair’s own 

Mural and sculpture project, which is the most 

ambitious ever carried out anywhere, One exhibit, 

assembled by the Fair, consists of 800 contempo- 
ary American subjects and is believed to be the 

d moet Bere onealve collection ever gathered to- 
_ gether. 

___ A second project, privately sponsored, calls for a 

fine arts building whose exhibition is limited 

- largely to old masters and the finest examples of 

_ seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth century 

_ painting both in the United States and Europe. 

___ The Fair’s own art program features the use of 

_ exterior murals, of which more than 100 have been 
executed. Sculptural pieces adorning buildings, 

_ avenues and plazas total more than 60, 

__ Music finds audiences in every corner of the 
_ exposition, through bands, orchestras, radio and 
loud speakers. But music has its own home, 
1 A -Music Hall, seating 2,500, is a center for 

the great international music festivals which are 

- an outstanding feature of the Fair. The structure 
is of latest design and equipped with the most 

_ up-to-date acoustical and stage appliances. World- 


\ 
- Women’s participation was a first thought in 
os lanning the New York World’s Fair 1939. Prem 
: he heeianing woman’s role has been recognized 
as a key element in the entire undertaking. There 
is no specified “Women’s Section’’ or ‘‘Women’s 

_ Building.’’ Instead, women’s judgment and in- 
_ fluence are evidenced in every one of the princi- 

_ pal categories—good will and peace, welfare, edu- 
_ cation, community planning, public health, re- 

SO cme: interests, music, art, children’s 

Ml » etc. 


New York World’s Fair 1939 


PEEKS INTO FUTURE 


THE ARTS OF ALL AGES ARE PUT ON DISPLAY 


A ws 


i 


beauty of the severa 
vistas and the entire spectacle, color serves to” 
orient visitors, for they. can recognize the section — 
they are in by the predominating tints. ‘ i 


the Fair. To this end a Department of Education — 
has been created under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Harry Woodburn Chase, Chancellor of New York 
University. Functions of the department are to” 
plan and supervise education exhibits and pro- 
grams at the exposition, to interpret other exhibits — 
in terms of their educational content and_to~ 
keep thousands of educators who will come to New > 
York this year informed of events in their pro- 
fession throughout the metropolitan area. | ; 

Space has been set aside for education exhibits 
in one of the main Fair-built halls, with an en- 
trance fronting on Constitution Mall. An audi-— 
torium is available for lectures and motion pic-— 
tures. An unusual feature under consideration is 
“The School of Tomorrow,’’ a demonstration school ~ 
in which visitors can watch the actual functioning © 
of pre-school and elementary classes. Polarised — 
glass screens make it possible for the children to 
be observed without their being conscious of it. 
The place motion pictures have taken in modern 
education also is displayed. : 2 . 

The theme of the entire exhibit is the role of 
education as the one great force standing between 
civilization and catastrophe. The struggle of the 
child to free himself from the emotional ties of 
infancy; of the youth to lay the foundations of 
family life, of economic security, of successful liv- 
ing; of the citizen to become an independent, co- 
operating member,of a democratic society—all are — 
dramatized against the possible catastrophes that 
would follow. 


famous singers, instrumentalists and conduchon 
will participate; compositions of every land and © 
era will be heard. Folk festivals enjoy as promi- — 
nent a place in the scheme as the finest symphony © 
orchestra. The same building also will be used for 
theatrical performances. | 
_Landscaping has been accorded major considera- — 
tion at the Fair and is based on the ultimate use 
of the area, requiring a layout of roads and paths — 
and a planting scheme that permits the trans- 
formation of the Fair grounds into a park with 
a minimum of labor. Once this had been achieved © 
the actual planting was begun. During a two- i" 
year period, 10,000 grown trees, up to 60 feet in 
height, were transplanted. This spring crab-— 
apple orchards and rows of dogwoods will bloom — 
as if in their native haunts. Holland's gift of 
1,000,000 tulip bulbs was set out last fall. Forty 
tons of grass seed have brought expanses of 
greensward to acres of ground that had never 
known a blade of grass. Flowers in great variety 
and profusion meet this summer’s visitors with — 
a show of permanence that characterizes a garden 
planted for decades. J ¢ 
Unusual lighting effects are used in connection 
with trees and a specially designed fountain, 
known as “‘aqualons.’’ Mercury vapor tubes, sunk — 
below the level of the ground, cast their rays 
on the underside of leaves, creating a fluorescence 
only recently discovered and which provides an 
ethereal effect beyond description. The aqualon 
consists of a tube of glass set in a modernistic 
ornamental base and containing a second tube 
equipped with suffused colored lights. Water 
ee Foe fone Nes the two tubes, gold-— 
ut, while the illumination pro - 
trancing effects on the moving water.. Ma 


eee R WOMEN SHARE IN FULL CREATION OF THE FAIR 


The National Advisory Committee on "54 
Participation has established local Comante 
in the 48 states and the territories to coordinate 
ete and to assure a worthy presentation in every 

A Temple of Religion, open to ali visitors ir-. 
respective of faith, is another significant part aot 
the Fair’s program articulating a World of To-- 
Morrow and reaffirming American belief in the 
prene of freedom of worship. Neither the 
uilding nor the grounds it occupies will be con- 


secrated, nor will formal religious services be 
held there. Rather, the non-sectarian sanctuary 
is set aside as a place of quiet meditation. The 
- Temple is set in a large garden, surrounded with 

trees, flowers and. shrubbery almost hiding a 
fifteen foot wall which shuts off the outside world. 
The building is of modern ecclesiastical design. 

Programs at the Temple are to give vital ex- 
pression to the spiritual aspects of life today. 
This will be the rallying point for church groups 
of all creeds. It is planned to broadcast Temple 
Programs of religious music by symphony or- 
chestras, famous artists and choral groups. The 
Fair has contributed 50,000 square feet as the site 
for the Temple. 

The National Advisory Committees’ Building is 
to be the hospitality center for men and women 
who have helped make the Fair-a fact by keeping 
its aspirations and purposes constantly before the 
public throughout the country. The building is 
designed for the special comfort and convenience 
os - pid Members. Conference rooms are in- 
. cluded. 

An interesting aspect of the building is a large 
dining room with two outer walls of transparent 
lass. This room is decorated so that occupants 
feel they are sitting under a blue sky in a formal] 
English garden enclosed by fantastically shaped 
hedges which recall the topiary boxwood hedges 
of the Theme Center gardens. The patio adjoining 
the dining room is furnished with chairs, tables 

' and benches. 
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80 RESTAURANTS WILL 


Every visitor to the Fair is certain to be inter- 
ested in food and there will be a generous re- 
sponse to that interest. The restaurant phase has 
received intensive study and one of the chief 
objectives has been to assure tables and chairs for 
= every diner and a range of dishes to satisfy the 
most eccentric demands. 

The mean daily average attendance at the ex- 
position is estimated at 300,000 with peak throngs 
of 1,000,000 for major holidays. Specifications re- 
quire a total restaurant seating capacity of 43,200. 


' this scheme. Each of the major Fair buildings 
, een a restaurant. In addition, a number of 
the participating foreign nations include restau- 
rants in their particular pavilions. ‘ 

. Restaurants are of every variety and price scale. 
Fixed price meals start at a modest figure and 
ermit the visitor to fit a complete meal into his 
udget. De luxe inns and taverns offer more 
elaborate fare at corresponding cost. Night clubs, 
with floor shows and other entertainment, provide 
supper in customary style. Every restaurateur 
must satisfy searching inquiry as to reliability and 
reputation and likewise conform to rigid require- 
“ments demanded by Fair authorities. These res- 
taurants are in addition to the numerous sand- 
wich and refreshment booths which are scattered 

h the Fair. 

pe iveus indicate that 60,000,000 persons will 
visit the exposition this summer. With such 
throngs accidents are unavoideble, seizures of 
one kind or another are inevitable. To meet such 
eventualities the Fair’s Departments of Medicine 
and Health was organized in 1937 and has func- 
tioned since then, at first for the well being of the 
administration staff and wore on the site. this 
summer to take care of public cases. First aid 


= = 


d i i inutely 

The housing situation has been studied minu 
and adequate shelter for the tremendous influx of 
-yisitors throughout the summer is assured. With 
hotels, hostelries, rooming houses and apartments 
cooperating both in New York City and outlying 
areas, particularly on Long Island, a total of 
some 500,000 rooms is made available. This figure 
does not include the countless arrivals who will 
stop with friends, even at some distance from the 
Fair but which can be traversed by car. It is to 
be noted that innumerable esta lishments in 
greater New York have installed new equipment 
for the comfort of guests. : 

Such is the New York World’s Fair 1939, opening 
its eight entrance gates on April 30. It represents 
the most gigantic and varied task ever undertaken 
by one organization in such a brief period of time. 
That it will leave a definite imprint on civilization 
is a foregone conclusion. The orld of Tomorrow 
to which it is dedicated will look back for years 
to come on this powerful impetus toward a better 
life. But the realization of this tremendous project 
would not be Po ioe bene a brief tracing of 

d development. 

ae ee York World's Fair 1939 traces its origin 
to @ definite need that had lain dormant for years 
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At least 80 restaurants are necessary to cope with | 


51 


The Terrace Club, fronting on Fountain Lake 
near the New York State Amphitheater and with 
a terrace overhanging the water, was planned for 
the requirements of exhibitors at the Fair, par- 
ticularly for luncheons and dinners. The club is 
operated by a private corporation. The first 
requisite for membership is the purchase of $5,000 
worth or more of World’s Fair debenture bonds. 

The Board of Governors are: Roy F. Atwood, 
Thomas M. Bancroft, Walter P. Chrysler, Frank 
L. Crocker (President), Charles E. Dunlap, Eugene 
G. Grace, Thomas Hitchcock, Jr., Deering Howe, 
J. Ford Johnson, Jr., Harry T. Peters, Bernon S. 
Prentice, Herbert H. Ramsey, Wm. Rhinelander 
Stewart, Robert E. Strawbridge, Jr., Harold E. 
Talbott, Alfred G. Vanderbilt, Howell Van Gerbig, 
Cornelius V. Whitney, John Hay Whitney. 

The focal or key exhibits are expansions in 
specific fields of the general theme of the Fair. 
They glorify the tools and knowledge with which 
the World of Tomorrow can.be built, as the Theme 
Exhibit in the Perisphere gives a glimpse of De- 
mocracity and dramatizes: the interdependence of 
Man. Outstanding industrial designers have made 
dynamic presentations of the major divisions of 
exhibits, Community Interests, Production and 
Distribution, Communication,, | Transportation, 
Food, Science and Education, Medicine and Public 
Health. These dramatizations serve as gateways 
to the main areas of the Fair. Under Community 
KES are grouped Shelter, Clothing, Religion 
an rt. 


PROVIDE FOOD SERVICE 


is free, whether for minor abrasions and con- 
tusions or treatment of a major ag! or illness, 
| Once first aid has been administered and the 
patient can be moved, he will be hospitalized. 

Ten first aid stations are placed strategically 
| about the grounds. Each contains a waiting room, 

@ consulting room, and a ward for men and one 
| for women. Physicians and nurses are on constant 
duty. Ten ambulances are ready for call and two 
motorboat ambulances, equipped with resuscitating 
apparatus operate on the lakes and boat basin. 
Equipment of the latest description, including 
X-ray machines, a radiograph for recording the 
extent of internal injuries, is installed. 

The prediction is made, based on figures ob- 
tained from previous expositions, that 40,000 pa- 
tients will have to be treated during the Fair 
period. At least a score of births will be recorded. 

Safety, both during the -pre-Fair and Fair 
periods, has been stressed in numerous ways. A. 
Fair police corps has been organized and during 
| the operating period more than 1,000 uniformed 
men will be on duty, under the orders of a com- 
missioner and his officers. The men, all selected 
from the New York Civil Service list, compose a 
mounted platoon, a motorcycle squad, an auto- 
mobile squad and patrolmen. 

Fire apparatus of the most modern type also be- 
longs to the Fair and is ready at all times for 
instant operation. ‘ 

Such precautionary measures are essential for 
the Fair must function just as smoothly as an 
average size city. A $2,000,000 power transmis- 
sion plant is installed, 15 miles of water mains and 
13 miles of gas-mains are below ground, likewise 15 
| miles of electrical ducts and 30.5 miles of sewers. 
There are 62 miles of roads and paths within the 
Fair’s boundaries. 


500,000 ROOMS AVAILABLE TO FAIR VISITORS 


following such a brief awakening as the Crystal 
Palace of 1853, and the fruitless attempts to obtain 
the Centennial Exposition of 1876 and the Co- 
lumbian Exposition of 1893. ; 

The first was not a conclusive test of the city’s 
capabilities for staging a big fair. Disappointment 
over the two futile efforts against Philadelphia and 
Chicago did not prevent New York City from 
swallowing its pride and producing displays at 
caee exposition which ranked’ among the finest 
there. 

A suitable occasion for a big fair did not present 
itself for the next two decades, the war and post- 
War years were too filled with events for thoughts 
of an exhibition of real scope. This period was 
climaxed by the depression of 1929 and the years 
of slow struggle toward recovery. 

Chicago had the courage to take depression by 
the horns, figuratively speaking, and wrest a 
triumph from it. The Century of Progress Hx- 
position in 1933 and 1934 was proposed to counter- 
act the slump and it succeeded notably. While 
plans for that great display on the shores of Lake 
Michigan were in progress, New York’s ambition 
again was roused but it remained in a nebulous 
State until 1935, after the Century of Progress 
had closed in triumph. 
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Nat the inauguration of George Washington as the 
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__ As previously mentioned, 60,000,000 admissions to 
the Fair are expected to be paid. 
that 20,000,000 persons will converge on New 
York City and will visit the exposition an average 
of three times. Of these, 15,000,000 will come from 
without New York City. Railroads, auto buses and 
automobiles will account for almost 97 per cent 
of this total. Ships and airplanes will bring the 


_ ~ remaining 3 per cent, or approximately 500,000, 


mostly from foreign countries. 
Excursion steamers and private vessels can dis- 
charge passengers in the new boat basin in 
Flushing Bay. Land and sea planes will use 
North Beach Airport, little more than a mile from 
the Fair entrances, rehabilitated at a cost of 
$30,000,000. Parking lots for 43,000 private cars 
have been paved and are under supervision. An 
intramural bus system, circulating on a regular 
time schedule, furnishes transportation in the 
grounds. 
‘The heaviest traffic to the Fair will be handled 
between Manhattan and the entrances. The Long 


i Island Railroad has built a new station, called 


“World's Fair,’ with seven tracks and a ramp into 
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This means " 


SITE OF WORLD’S FAIR AND ROUTES LEADING TO IT 


ey. 
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| the ground. Special trains will be run throughout 
the day, the trip requiring ten minutes at a fare © 
of ten cents, The IRT-BMT subway system has 
erected a new station with an overpass to the 


grounds. This also will serve the Second Avenue — 


El. A $1,200,000 Independent Subway spur has © 
been constructed to an entrance on the eastern 
side. Fares are five cents. 

The entire transportation scheme is planned to 


cope with peak crowds of 160,000 an hour. Of this 4 


figure the railroad and subway lines will handle 


the large majority. Tri-Borough Bridge and Grand 
Central Parkway form one of the most direct motor — 


routes. 


Motorists from New England will benefit by the + 


new $18,000,000 Bronx-Whitestone Bridge across 
Long Island Sound which permits access to the 
Fair without entering Manhattan. Nevertheless, 
regardless of the direction from which visitors 


z 
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arrive, New York City policemen are prepared to © 
give concise information as to how to traverse the _ 


city, in addition to the numerous World’s Fair 


= 


signs dotting all highways and routes to the’ 


grounds. 


PARKING FIELD 
U.S. HIGHWAY 


@ Sate wichway 


ks Realization came to a few New Yorkers that 
opportunity was knocking. The 150th anniversary 


_ first President of the United States was to occur 
on April 30, 1939. That inauguration had taken 
‘lace at Broad and Wall Streets, New York, the 
first capital. The centennial of the event had been 
_ celebrated extensively by the city and the sesqui- 
centennial celebration was deemed thoroughly 
appropriate. 


WASHINGTON INAUGURATION ANNIVERSARY CHOSEN 


The first rough outlines of the Fair is< 
cussed by George McAneny, W. Fronckign Peas 
and Edward Roosevelt in the summer of 1935 
Contacts with groups of leaders in the business. 
cultural and civic life of the city were made, A 
series of important meetings was begun on June 
15. Among those present were Henry Bruere, Wil- 
liam Church Osborn, Nicholas Roosevelt, Percy 
S. Straus, Mr. Paris, Grover A. Whalen, Matthew 
Woll and Mr. McAneny, the chairman. Decision — 
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ed that the project of an international 
on was both feasible and desirable. 

esponse to the scheme became more widespread, 
luding the support of Governor Herbert H: 
sehman and Mayor Fiorello H. LaGuardia. On 
September 23, 1935, the plans were publicly an- 
Ounced. Popular response was wholly favorable 
and in October a non-profit membership corpora- 
tion, called “New York World’s Fair 1939 Incor- 


¢ 
i Outstanding minds collaborated to shape this 
_ Project, to give it striking meaning. The theme 
of the New York World’s Fair 1939 was tersely 
established as ‘‘Building the World of Tomorrow.” 
- After long thought and thousands of sketches 
these words were given finite expression in the 
Fair’s symbol, the Trylon and Perisphere. two 
gigantic structures typifying the will to discern 
the future. The Trylon evolved as a 700-foot tri- 
angular spire, tapering 
measuring 68 feet on each side. The Perisphere 
_ became a hollow globe, 200 feet in diameter. The 
_ former symbolized the infinite; the latter the finite. 
Meanwhile the problem of financing was being 
solved. While the New York World’s Fair 1939, 
like all other large expositions, requires the finan- 
cial support of City, State and Federal Govern- 
ments, the exposition itself is built and operated 
by a non-profit membership corporation. It is not 
directly associated, either by way of administration 
or subvention, with any governmental agency. In 
the broad sense, the Fair is a civic undertaking 
yet it is a civic project which does not directly 
_. Yreceive a single dollar of the taxpayer's money. 


NEW LAND CREATED 


With the theme of the Fair decided upon and the 
financial structure for the gigantic scheme worked 
out in detail, the physical planning was under- 
taken. In accordance with the theme that looked 
toward the future, two points of view were kept 


It was not enough to find within the boundaries 
of the City a tract of land large enough and 
accessible to all sections of New York. A perma- 
nent vontribution must be made to the munic- 
ipality. Long search led to Flushing Meadow, be- 
tween Flushing .and Corona on Long Island. 

No more discouraging pee of ground could have 
been selected. An area of 121612 acres embodied a 
tidal swamp that had been taken over for years 
as an ash and refuse.dump. The_ground itself, 
through which seeped Flushing River, was an 
unstable morass. It represented an eyesore and a 
menace to health. To rid Long Island of it would 
be a boon. To Lap | rg a beautiful park 
would approximate a miracle. 

Tindasnced by the magnitude of the task, by the 
seeming hopelessness of creating beauty out of 


The Fair Corporation is under the leadership of 
Mr. Whalen. As President, he has organized a 
‘directorate and a headquarters staff of distin- 
guished persons from all branches of American 
enterprise. A roster of officers and executives 
follows: 


President—Grover A. Whalen. 
Vice-President—Howard A. Flanigan. 
Treasurer—Bzeyard F. Pope. 

Secretary—Mary Louise Jorzick. 

- Chairman, Board of Directors—George McAneny. 
Chairman, Executive Committee—Mortimer N. 


‘Buckner. } 
| acest Finance Committee—Harvey D. Gib- 


son. 
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airm: Committee on Architecture and Phys- 
ical Planning—Percy S. Straus. : 
_ Executive Committee—Mortimer N. Buckner, 
Chairman; Winthrop W. Aldrich, Floyd L. Carlisle, 
John J. Dunnigan, Harvey D. Gibson, Mayor 
Fiorello H. LaGuardia, George McAneny, Joseph D. 
McGoldrick, Thomas H. McInnerney, Bayard F. 
Pope, Percy S. Straus, Grover A. Whalen, Matthew 


Woll. 
mmittee—Harvey D. Gibson, Chair- 
gee seineon W. Aldrich, Mortimer N. Buckner, 
Floyd L. Carlisle, Cleveland E. Dodge, Walter S. 
Ginora, , Thomas . McInnerney, Thomas I. 
‘Parkinson, Bayard F. Pope, John M. Schiff, me 
Speyer, Myron C. Taylor, Grover A. Whalen, 
J ‘George Whitney, Frederick E. Williamson. 
“Board of Directors—George McAneny, Chair- 
man; Winthrop W. Aldrich, Philip A. Benson, 
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EXPENDITURE OF $155,000,000 INVOLVED : 


to a point from a base / 


in mind when the question of site was confronted. | 
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porated’’ came into legal being, the first substance 
of an old dream. 

A Board of Directors was appointed late in 1935, 
committees on finance, executive, architecture and 
physical planning were named. In an important 
reorganization in May, 1936, Mr. McAneny shifted 
from the Presidency to Chairman of the Board, 


and the Board elected Mr. Whalen to the presi-. + 
dency. % 


The entire project involves the expenditure of at 
least $155,000,000. Of this sum the City of New 
York has expended approximately $20,000,000. Part 
of this amount is devoted to the building and 
operation of the City’s own exhibit at the Fair. 
The remainder has been spent on basic improve- 
ments at the site and the surrounding region, for 
when the Fair closes, the grounds will be turned 
over to the City as a municipal park. About $6,500,- 
000 has been spent by the State and its con-— 
tribution is divided between its own exhibit and 
improvements. The Federal Government has ex- 
pended more than $3,500,000. 

Investments of private exhibitors and conces- 
sionaires are placed at nearly $45,000,000. Foreign 
governments have expended approximately $25,- 
000,000. States participation accounts for some 
$5,000,000. The balance of nearly $50,000,000 is 
the Fair’s portion, with pre-Fair costs met by a 
debenture issue of $27,829,500. R 

Of the revenue expected from the exposition, the 
first $2,000,000 surplus goes automatically to the 
City, to defray expenses of conditioning the site 
for the park. Profits above this sum go to City 
and State for charitable and educational purposes. — 


TO HOUSE THE FAIR 


| mountains of ashes heaped on jelly-like ground, — 
| engineers went to work. In 190 days, starting June 
29, 1936, 7,000,000 cubic yards of ash and meadow — 
mat were moved. The ashes were levelled to form — 
a crust over the swamp. The meadow mat was — 
processed to make topsoil. Additional . topsoil — 
Fa Seah 800,000 cubic yards was hauled in by 
Trucks. ; 252 
Piledrivers started battering in the first of — 
370 miles of piling for foundations. The piles — 
measured up to 100 feet in length and reached a 
solid sand stratum at varying depths. The con- ~ 
struction schedule was launched in March, 1937, 
and in 124 days from the driving of the first pile, 
the large Administration Building was ready for 
occupancy. Since that August 16, 1937, the building 
program has gone steadily forward, with every 
activity directed by executives and their staffs ix 

the Administration offices on the site. The admin- 
istration staff at its peak numbered 2,000 men and 
women, trained in their respective duties. Up to 
10,000 men worked in the field. During the oper: 
ing period of the Fair, a total staff of 35,000 is 
required. oe 


Cleveland E. Dodge, John J. Dunnigan, Frederick — 
H. Ecker, Harvey D. Gibson, Bernard F. Gimbel, 
Basil Harris, George U. Harvey, Oswald D. Hec 
Louis W. Kaufmann, Cornelius F. Kelley, Joseph ~~ 
P. Kennedy, Fiorello H. LaGuardia, Joseph D. 
McGoldrick, Thomas H. McInnerney, Charles G. 
Meyer, A. Newbold Morris, William Church Os ! 
born, William S. Paley, Francklyn Paris, — 


Robertson, David Sarnoff, Alfred E. Smith, Percy — 
S. Straus, Gerard Swope, Frank J. Taylor, Thomas ~ 
J. Watson, Grover A. Whfalen, Matthew Woll, 
Clarence M. Woolley. : 
Administrative Assistants to the President— 
Thomas J. Donovan, Julius C. Holmes, Dr. John ~ 
Peter Hoguet. ie 
Chairman, Board of Design—Stephen F. Voor- 
hees. 
Chief Engineer—John P. Hogan. ~ 
Financial Director—G. Vincent Pach. cis. 
Director of Foreign Participation—Admiral Wil- — 
liam H. Standley. Re. 
Director of State Participation—Major 
Dennis E. Nolan. a 
Director of Press—Perley Boone. _ 
Director of Promotion—Charles C. Green. — 
Director of Exhibits and Concessions—Maurice 
Mermey. 
Director of Operations—Maxwell Harvey. 
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The Golden Gate International Exposition, desig- 
nated by Congressional and Presidential action as 
America’s official World’s Fair of the West in 1939 
and subtitled ‘‘A Pageant of the Pacific,’’ opens 
February 18 and closes December 2, Its site is 
400-acre Treasure Island, which was dredged up 
_ in the center of San Francisco Bay by U. S. Army 

Engineers. After the close of the Fair it will be- 
come a municipal airport, operated by the city 
and county of San Francisco for the benefit of 
surrounding communities. , ‘ 

’ This destiny is foreshadowed by an “‘air line 
under glass’? at the Fair. The transpacific base of 
Pan American Airways is located on Treasure 
Island, and the great ‘‘China Clippers’’ make 
their several arrivals and departures weekly within 
full view of World’s Fair visitors. Between flights 
the big new Boeings, largest flying boats in the 
world, are hauled up a beaching ramp from Trea- 
sure Cove and into the Hall of Air Transportation. 
Here they receive complete terminal overhaul as 
the public watches through glass partitions; ship- 
to-shore radio communication is audible, and the 
_ position of every Clipper ship in the Pacific Divi- 
sion is shown on a flight-progress map, until the 
roar of six motors overhead announces an arrival, 
and the crowd rushes out to view a landing. 
_ The Clipper ships are a visual demonstration of 
one of the Exposition’s major themes: Improved 
and faster trade and travel relationships through- 
- out the Pacific Basin. The Fair also celebrates 
the rise of the West as a vacationland playground; 
the development of huge electrical horsepower, for 
industry, by such super-projects as Boulder, Bonne- 
ville and Grand Coulee, and the completion of 
the two greatest bridges in the world. These struc- 
tures enclose Treasure Island as a frame, the 

5,000,000 Golden Gate Bridge spanning the sun- 
st, and the $77,000,000 San Francisco-Oakland 
, Bridge providing access to the Fair for buses 
_ and automobiles. Mass transportation is. handled 
by ferry boats plying to four passenger-slips on 
the island; ferries and bridge combined will 

handle 70,000 visitors hourly at peak periods. 
_ Eleyen Western states sponsor the World’s Fair 
of the West, and practically all the Pacific govern- 
‘ments are among the more than 30 nations repre- 
sented in the ‘‘Pageant of the Pacific.’’ Mechan- 
ical progress is treated adequately, but as a means 
to an end—the end being increased leisure, which 
may be devoted to relaxation and travel. 
_ The scope of the Fair is approximately $50,000,- 

00 of which $20,000,000 is represented by con- 
truction of Treasure Island and the Exposition’s 
compact ‘‘magic city,’’ which is lavishly land- 
_ seaped with subtropical plantings. Iridescent stuc- 

co, achieved by a mica-like substance, makes the 

buildings glitter under sunlight or floodlighting; a 
_ million-dollar illumination plan bathes the build- 
n pastel shades, though not a single light- 
e is visible. 
5‘ architectural forms are borrowed from 
ivilizations around the Pacific, particularly 
j Cambodian and 


ifect of stepped setbacks, enhanced by horticul- 

tural plantings along the baselines, and by lighting 

effects that make the towers and buildings appear 
loom into infinity. 

_. Foreign nations are grouped, many of them 

in colorful buildings of racial architecture, around 


ternal regulations that will level obstacles now 
mpering international trade and travel. This 
igress was atranged with the active support of 
the Pan American Union and the Department of 


rance of participation in the Fair came early 
m Japan, Guatemala, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, 
, the Netherlands East Indies (Bali, Dutch 
rneo, Sumatra, Java, Celebes, Timor and Neth- 
ands New Guinea), Ecuador, Brazil, Peru, 
rench Indo-China, Argentine, El Salvador, New 
J, ‘ British Columbia, Johore, 
Chile, Bolivia, 
‘rance, Czecho-slovakia, Holland, Germany, Nor- 
way, Italy and Hawaii. Other nations, late in 1938, 
still were negotiating. 


Australia, 


d 
zuela, Uruguay, Paraguay, 


San Francisco World's Farr 


Golden Gate International Exposition — 


Concentration of the Pacific nations brings with 


Fine arts, decorative arts, textiles and handicrafts 
are assembled for a comparative display that brings 
out the prehistoric interlock of the Pacific nations. 
The cream of the Japanese National Treasure, @ 
collection never before permitted to leave Nippon, 
is there; ‘‘Old Masters’’ and contemporary art from 
Europe are in profusion, and Chinese treasures are 
well represented. 

The array of Pacific and European nations gives 
Treasure Island, also, a cosmopolitan flavor that 
finds expression in foods, entertainment, horti- 
culture, costuming, and customs. Eating and danc- 
ing, particularly, in the forty-acre Gayway are 
international in scope, and the amusement zone 
as a whole is filled with contrasts, the exotic and 
the modern in competition for favor. 

California, with $5,000,000 appropriated, and 
the United States government, with a $1,500,000 
installation, are the most elaborate of the exhib- 
itors. California’s section contains a State Hos- 
Pitality building and other structures occupied by 
counties of the Redwood Empire; Alameda and 
Contra Costa counties; Sacramento Valley and 
Mountain counties; San Francisco; the Shasta- 
Cascade group; Mission Trails counties; San Joa- 
quin Valley; Southern California, and Alta Cali- 
fornia counties. In these, and in a massive live- 
stock pavilion, the story of the Golden State is 
told; California also holds exhibit space in several 
of the specialized exhibit buildings, for certain 
phases of activity. 

In its seven-acre building the Federal Govern- 
ment, under supervision of George Creel, United 
States Commissioner to the Golden Gate Inter- 
national Exposition, presents a rounded picture 
of governmental functions as_they affect the 
citizens in any walk of life: Using water areas, 
as well as a share of Treasure Island, Uncle Sam 
is dramatized in his manifold agencies, with CCC 
youths serving as guides through the elaborate 
displays. 

More than 200 industrial concerns, many of 
them the leaders in their national fields, are ex- 
hibitors in their own buildings or in the Expo- 
sition’s specialized exhibit halls. Among_ these 
topical buildings are the Halls of Science; Homes 
and Gardens; Electricity and Communication; 
Foods, Beverages and Agriculture; Air Transporta- 
tion; Fine and Liberal Arts; Business Progress; 
the Mineral Empire; Religion; International Ex- 
hibits, and Vacationland. The latter building, 
unique in World’s Fairs, brings a million square 
miles of the Western Wonderland under one roof, 
as a directory of destinations and attractions for 
the tourist. : 

Industries have united, in several cases, for a 
massed display far more comprehensive than any 
single firm could present. Among these exhibits 
are Treasure Mountain, a realistic presentation of 
mining and _ allied fields; the huge relief map of 
the eleven Western States which is sponsored by 
Industrial West, Inc., and which presents the 
entire territory, its resources and its improvements 
on the scale of one inch to the mile; the imposing 

human interest story’ of oil, told in Vacation- 
land by Petroleum Exhibitors, Inc.; the interpre- 
tation of fine wines and their production by 
Rea aa ase Inc., and the science of 
sound sleep, explained in the Homes an < 
dens building by Sleeper, Inc, - a 

At least one ‘“‘special event” of significance takes 
place on every one of the 288 days of the Fair. 
These include the range from massed flights by. 
military aviation units, through internationally 
known orchestras, singers, dancers, and other 
headliners of the arts, to a full calendar of land 
and water sports. Entertainment and fun are as 
prominent as education and culture and 1939 is 
a year of ‘‘Fiesta in the West,” with every com- 
munity emphasizing its own rodeos and harvest 
festivals, fishing derbies and other regional cele- 
pongo Gree ae Se ge invitation to 

e West’’ an *f 
West in, ou to ‘See All the 
elan . Cutler is President of the Exposition’ 
sponsoring non-profit corporation, and the tion’ 
of Management is composed of James B. 
Colbert Coldwell, P. H. Patchin and J. W. M: 
liard, Jr., Harris D. H. Connick is Chief Director: 
construction was carried on by P. Day as Vice 
esident an Tector of Worl 
ees CE eget b's! ° 

_H. C._ Bottorff is Executive Secretar: - 

sistant Treasurer; Col. Allen G, Wright iS Soares 


tary and General Counsel, 
is also a Vice-President. riaieaboreg o- sere 


it a Pacific Arts display never before attempted. 
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‘The closing weeks of 1938 found Europe slowly 
recovering from several political earthquakes that 
for awhile threatened to involve the continent in 


war. 

The first of these upheavals was in March when 

Chancellor Adolf Hitler of Germany, acting with 
lightning speed, seized Austria and converted that 

country into a German state. 

Overshadowing in importance, and fraught with 
_far more international dynamite, was the partial 

Gismemberment of Czechoslovakia, beginning Oct. 

1, and continuing into November. 

_ When the pall had lifted the map of Europe 

_had been radically altered—and Germany extended 
_ southward to Italy and eastward over the Sudeten 
mountains to the heart of Czechoslovakia. The 
area of Germany had increased from 181,699 to 
225,000 square miles and the population had 
grown from 66,030,491 to~78,700,000. 

An ultimatum from Chancellor Hitler (March 
11) carrying with it the threat of invasion was 
- followed in Austria by the resignation of Dr. 
- Kurt von Schuschnigg, Chancellor, and the eleva- 
s tion to that post of Arthur Seyss-Inquart, leader 

of the Austrian Nazis. Seyss-Inquart immediately 
asked the Reich to send troops to Austria to as- 
sist in maintaining order and German troops 
marched in, took over Vienna and hoisted the 

_ swastika over all public buildings. On Mar. 12, 
_ Hitler entered the country (the land of his birth) 
_ and proclaimed Austria a German province. 

. Schuschnigg was arrested and President William 
_Miklas was forced to resign. (See page 225). 

_ The Munich Accord, an agreement by which 
_ parts of Czechoslovakia were awarded to Germany, 
' climaxed a 15-day international crisis that carried 
Europe to the precipice of war. 

When Nazi military preparations along the Su- 

eten border foreshadowed war, Prime Minister 

Neville Chamberlain flew to Germany (Sept. 15) 

d interviewed Chancellor Hitler at Berchtes- 
gaden. (It was the first time in his life that the 
sritish statesman had ever been in an airplane.) 
he Prime Minister received from Hitler the fol- 
wing ‘‘final’’ terms: 

. Partition of Czechoslovakia, with areas 
over 50% German ceded immediately to Germany. 
f 2, Plebiscites in other areas to see whether 
the people wanted to remain under the Czech 
_ Government or form cantonal semi-autonomous 


An international guarantee of what was left 
of Czechoslovakia by Britain, Germany, France 
and other powers. 

After days of haggling, these terms—known as 
the Anglo-French plan—were accepted under pro- 
_ test by the Prague government and Premier Milan 
_ Hodza and his cabinet resigned. é 
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Chamberlain returned to face growing opposi- 
tion at home. a 

Daladier’s cabinet in Paris revolted. { 
members tendered resignations which were not — 
accepted. Others voiced protests against capitu- — 
lation,’’ to Hitler. Daladier flew to London (Sept. 
25) to get Chamberlain’s version of the Godes- i 
berg meeting. 2 re 

The tom-toms of war began to sound through- © 
out Europe. Mussolini, who had stayed on the © 
fence, declared himself for Hitler. British and © 
French reactions to Hitler’s demands stiffened, 
and both Governments declined to put any further — 
pressure on Prague to accept the new German ~ 
demands. . 7 

As Hitler went before a throng of Nazis in — 
Berlin (Sept. 25) to voice his demands, the British 


Government issued an “‘official statement,’’ blunt- 


ly-warning Hitler that Britain, France and Russia 
would march to Czechoslovakia’s aid if he at- 
tempted an armed invasion. ; * 
France ordered a- partial mobilization of her 
armed forces. 3 
The day before Parliament was to convene, — 
Chamberlain made his last plea (Sept. 27) over a 
world-wide radio broadcast. 
meanwhile had addressed a peace plea to Hitler, 
Benes, Daladier and Chamberlain. The same day 


Britain ordered mobilization of her mighty fleet, — 


and it was reported Hitler was ready to march 
(2 P. M., Sept. 28) if no solution were offered_be- 
fore then. As Chamberlain went before his Par- 
liament to give an accounting of his efforts to 
stave off war—efforts that at that moment ap- 
peared to have failed—a messenger from the 
Foreign Office rushed into Commons with a note. 

It was from Hitler—after President Roosevelt’s — 
second appeal to him for a peaceful solution” of 
the Sudeten problem—offering a 24-hour _ post- 
ponement of marching orders until he could meet 
with the Premiers of Britain, France and Italy 
in_Munich, 

Premier Mussolini, on receipt of a final peace ~ 
proposal from Chamberlain, had telephoned Hitler ~ 
suggesting a four-power conference to settle the 
issues. Chamberlain, Hitler, Mussolini and Dala- 
dier met in Munich (Sept. 29) and formulated 
a plan for the progressive occupation of the Su- 
deten areas by German troops beginning on Oc- 
tober 1, and continuing until October 10. Czecho- 


Three — 


President Roosevelt 


slovakia reluctantly capitulated. Thereupon Poland F 


and Hungary, their appetites stimulated, de- 
which they claimed were predominantly Polish 
and Hungarian. 

Dr. Emil Hacha, President of the Supreme Court, 


manded and received portions of Czechoslovakia 7 
; 
F 


was elected President of the Czechoslovak Republic 
(Nov. 30) by the National Assembly in succession to 
Dr. Eduard Benes. The election ended a period of 
56 days during which the nation had been without 
7 var aed mn 
slovakia since Dec. 18, 1935, resigned Oct. 6, 1938. 
The cabinet appointed by Dr: Hacha was headed 
by Rudolf Beran, Premier, Karl Sidor, Deputy 
Premier, and Gen. Jan Syrovy, Minister of War. 


‘he Rome-Berlin axis—a term used to describe 
tical friendship and collaboration between 
Iph Hitler and Benito Mussolini—acquired 
eater stature as the year progressed. Germany 
able to accomplish much that would have been 
ossible but for the tacit (if not expressed) 
val of Mussolini. 
paid a State visit to Rome (May, 1938) 
a setting of medieval pagentry unequaled 
s century was greeted and wildly applauded. 
‘Traveling from a railroad station constructed es- 
‘pecially for him, the German leader rode for 
Three miles over a gaily decorated route to the 
ul of. the King of Italy. A double line of 
n of the army, navy, air force and Fascist 
lined the route. Behind them a great 
of caribineers, one stationed every ten 
their backs to the roadway, controlled the 
. Fifty thousand troops were in double 


a, 
im 
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Rome-Berlin Axis 


line along the route and as ma mo; 
in various uniformed organizations aasemibled 
wHereces ere — apace to nae them. Behind 
n owde i al 
Bieiy tree ‘and shrub along t auding spectators. 
with electricity. very historic rui 
and medieval building stood out in’ a powssinl 
floodlight. Great triple-ringed fountains spray- 
ing green-tinted water carried around their yard- 
SUES Heer OUS, ~ Borer piioe drummer boys 
olled o 7 

gn pase aan ‘ a salute as the proces- 

us di ‘ussolini repay Hitler a, 
pressive reception accorded Mussolini on ee in: 
as wait to ooo a Sept., 1937. 

e Rome-Berlin, axis was born of th 
War. At that time, when the Pongue of iota 
gate ld Niro’ to Reh in 

e her military adventur ermal 

fused to subscribe to the sanctions. s ny. 


{ 
q 
Dr. Benes, President of Czecho- 
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e route was ablaze — 


persecution of Jews in Germany and Italy 
pees intensitt throughout the year. In the lat- 

country (Sept. 1) the government ordered all 
‘ws who had en up residence in Italy since 
rid War—including Italian citizens—to 


____A wave of destruction, looting and incendiarism 
- unparalleled in Germany since the Thirty Years 
War and in Europe generally since the Bolshevist 
revolution, swept over Germany (Noy. 10) as Nazi 
fanatics took vengeance on Jewish shops, offices 
and synagogues for the murder by a young Polish 
Jew of Ernst vom Rath, third secretary of the 
German Embassy in Paris. 
Vom Rath was fatally shot (Nov. 7) by Herschel 
Tynszpan, 17, a German-born Polish emigant of 
ewish extraction, who gave as his excuse Nazi 
persecution of Jews. 
By nightfall Noy. 10, there was scarcely a Jewish 
shop, cafe, office or synagogue in Germany that 
was not either wrecked, burned severely or dam- 
aged. Thereupon Propaganda Minister Joseph 
Goebbels issued the following proclamation: 
“The justified and understandable anger of the 
an people over the cowardly Jewish murder 
of a German diplomat in Paris found extensive ex- 
pression during last night. In numerous cities 
' -and towns of the Reich retaliatory action has been 
undertaken against Jewish buildings and busi- 
nesses. 

“Now a strict request is issued to the entire 
population to cease immediately all further dem- 
onstrations and actions against Jewry, no matter 
what kind. A final answer to the Jewish assassi- 
’ nation in Paris be given to Jewry by way 
_ of legislation and ordinance.’’ 

The German government levied a fine of 1,000,- 
_ 000,000 marks (roughly $400,900,000) on the Jews 
in Germany for the murder of vom Rath. 

The wave of anti-Semitism brought expressions 

of condemnation from many noted Americans, in- 
_ cluding President Roosevelt and ex-President Her- 
bert Hoover, Alfred M. Landon, Alfred E. Smith. 


> One notable diplomatic success of the year 
' was the evolvement of an accord concluded by 
_ Italy and Great Britain (Apr. 16) and put into 
effect (Nov. 16). The pact was regarded as one 
of the most important steps in recent years to 
- steer Europe toward peace instead of war. The 
main points covered by the treaty were: 

4 1. Britain and Italy will maintain their present 
positions in the Red Sea and Mediterranean. 

2. Italy will seek no territorial: or political 
- 7 Spain. 

% Tights ritalin and Italy will not interfere with 
shipping in the Mediterranean and the route east. 
4, The Ethiopian frontier will be sharply de- 


, J eement between France and Germany 
. Peete; take recourse to war in the event ox dis- 


An- 


Ee: : ntatious friendship of the two fascist 
Meo nectes had the effect of bringing France va 
Great Britain—the Democratic loc—closer = 
ether. 


rge of England and Queen Elizabeth 
oe qoeal state visit (June 18) to the Presi- 
mt of France. In a state procession through the 
pital the British monarchs rode amid a din of 
‘arisians shouting ‘‘vive le Roi!’’ and singing the 
tish national anthem—a musical endeavor pro- 
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Harold L. Ickes, U. S. Senator William H. King, 
the Rev. Robert L. Gannon, president of Ford- a 
ham University, and Bishop Edwin H. Hughes of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

President Roosevelt issued (Nov. 15) the fol- 
LSwEnS: statement on Germany's treatment of” 
ews: . 

“The news of the last few days from Germany 
has deeply shocked public opinion in the United 
States. Such news from any part of the world —_ 
would inevitably produce a similar profound re- 
action among American people in every part of god 
the nation. 

“I myself could scarcely believe that such things 
could occur in a twentieth-century civilization, 

“With a view to gaining a first-hand picture 
of the situation in Germany I asked the Secretary 
of State to order our Ambassador in Berlin to re- 
turn at once for report and consultation.”’ 

Germany summoned Ambassador Hans Heinrich 
Dieckhoff home from Washington (Noy. 18) as 
a counter to the summons to Ambassador Hugh 
R. Wilson. Dieckhoff was to report on “public — 
sentiment in the United States and the singular — 
attitude toward domestic affairs in Germany — 
maniiested in various declarations by President 
Roosevelt and other important United States per- 
sonalities.’” ae." 

Joseph P. Kennedy, United States Ambassador 
to Great Gritain, conferred with British offi- 
cials on the possibility of ‘‘rescuing’’ the 600,000 > 
Jews in Germany. The British cabinet gave 
tentative approval (Noy. 16) to a plan for opening 
thinly settled parts of the British colonial em 
pire as a sanctuary for some of the oppresse 
Jews and other ‘‘non-Aryans’’ in Germany. _ 

Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain told the 
House of Commons (Noy. 21) that there prea = 


the uplands of British Guiana and good prospect 

of smaller colonization schemes in Nyasaland, — 

Northern Rhodesia and Kenya. 
The British government, said Chamberlain’ 

planning to lease 10,000 square miles of Guia: 

‘fon generous terms’’ to German refugees. , 


fined to prevent interference with Italian domi- 
nance within the country proper. _ ry , 

5. Italy will adhere to free navigation of the 
Bosporus and Dardanelles, as provided in the 
Montreaux convention. : ae 

6. Britain and Italy will exchange inform: 
about military activities in the Mediterrai 
area. ‘ 

7. Italy will respect Britain’s dominence of 
Aden at the southern entrance to the Red Si 

. Italy will not interfere with the fi 
Lake Tana, headwaters of the Nile. 

The treaty_was also initiated by the Eg: 
Minister to Rome as a sign of ‘“‘good ne: 
ship’’ among Britain, Italy and Egypt. : 


nouncement of the pact was followed (Nov, 24 
an Official visit of Prime Minister Neville Cha: 
lain and Foreign Secretary Lord Halifax to 
French capital, where means of assuring the co! 
mon defense of Great Britain and France we 
discussed in detail. “i F 
A Three-Year Plan of ‘economic mobilization’ 
to meet the various war threats began to t; 
shape in France (Dec., 1938). By a serie 
decrees the Daladier government sought to st 
late armaments and other production, and to 
bolster the financial structure of the country 
Following suspension of the 40-hour week and — 
the imposition of new taxes, French labor leaders 
called a one-day general strike of protest (Nov. — 
30), which was unheeded by the great majorit; 
of workers. yt 


moted by French newspapers which printed 
neticized versions thus: ‘ 
“Godd saive aour grechieuss Kinng, 
“Long laive aour nobeul Kinng, 
“Godd saive ze Kinng! 
“Saind him victorieuss, happi and glorieuss, _ 
““Tonng tou reign oveur euss, te 
“Godd saive ze Kinng!” F 
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Sino-Japanese 
Throughout the whole of 1938 the Japanese 
armies pressed deeper into China (gaining bril- 
liant military successes) in search of a victory that 
became more and more elusive. The problem 
became one of coordinating and capitalizing on 
wholesale conquest. The close of the year found 
the Japanese soldiers in actual occupation of more 
~ than half of China including the entire coast 

line and most of the vital industrial centers. The 
number of Chinese in this vast Japanese-dominated 
territory, (stretching for 2,000 miles north and 
south and extending at its deepest point 600 miles 
-inland) exceeded 200,000,000. . . 
The capital of China became a floating mirage 
that retreated inland as the Japanese moved 
forward. By the time the invading army had 
sealed the walls of Nanking (Dec..12, 1937), the 
government had disappeared, to be reborn in 
_ Hankow. When Hankow fell (Oct. 25, 1938), the 
_ Chinese capital was moved further inland to 
Chungking. The most telling blow administered 
by the Japanese in 1938 was the capture of Canton 
(Oct. 21). It was through this important indus- 
trial city of south China that most of China’s 
military supplies flowed. Its proximity to the 
British naval base and crown colony of Hong 
, Kong further aggravated strained relations be- 
_ tween Great Britain and Japan. 

. British investments in the region of Hong Kong 
total about $23,000,000. The south China drive 

_ brought an immediate diplomatic warning from 
Great Britain, whose entire investment in China 
has been estimated at $1,266,000,000. Japanese 
_ encroachment in China caused frequent friction 
; With the United States and Great Britain. The 
United States Government in a note (Oct. 6) 
charged interference with American business 
interests by the Japanese Government at Tsingtao 
_ (Shantung Province port), in the Yangtze Valley 
_ and various other points in China. Tokyo in a 
diplomatic rejoiner (Nov. 18) informed Washing- 
ton that the Open Door, guaranteed by several 
_ international agreements, particularly the Nine- 

Power Treaty, could no longer be maintained in 
_ China because of prevailing chaotic conditions. 
_ Secretary of State Hull expressed dissatisfaction 
(Nov. 22) with the Japanese reply and charged 
_ that it was unresponsive to the American protest. 
‘The United States, Great Britain and France 
(Nov. 7) in separate notes requested that the 
‘Yangtze River be opened to neutral navigation. 
Japan replied with refusals. 

__ The American protest was directed principally 
against the formation of the Central China 
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The War 


The cataclysmic events in Czechoslovakia, Ger- 
lany and Austria overshadowed the war in Spain 
@ source of international danger. After two 
half years, both the Loyalists and Insurgents 
landlocked in southern Spain with no pros- 
ect of immediate—or even eventual—success for 
either faction. The closing weeks of the year 

nd Valencia, Madrid and Barcelona still in 
Loyalist hands. There were no outstanding In- 
‘Surgent successes up to Dec., 1938, with the ex- 

-ption of Franco’s drive to the sea (April 15) 
: at ended with the capture of Vinaroz. The 
ae gents succeeded in materially widening the 


y 


t 

dge thus established between the two sec- 
ons of Loyalist Spain; they drove on southward 

toward Valencia, straightened out their lines 
yutheast of Teruel, scored local successes else- 

where along the serpentine 800 miles of front that 

ds across Spain; but everywhere these minor 
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resident Roosevelt signed (June 8, 1938) a bill 
nded to curb dissemination of foreign political 
‘opaganda in the United States by requiring all 


ously in both houses of Congress as a result of 
_ tecommendations by a special committee which in- 
estigated Communism, Nazism and un-American 

activities in the United States in general. 
_ The act became effective (Sept. 6) when regula- 
ation were issued by the Secretary 


tions for registr 
state. Under the terms of the law agents of 
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War of 1938 — | 

Development Company (Oct., 1938), analog 

the already functioning North China Developmen 

Company. (North China was conquered first, in 

the campaign that began in July, 1937; Central — 

China came almost completely under the Japanese 

fiag with the fall of Hankow). : oa 

The Central China Development| Company, it 
was announced in Tokyo, is a holding company, — 
capitalized at 100,000,000 yen. Its field is the — 
reconstruction of vast areas devastated by Japa- 
nese bombs and by the torch of fleeing Chinese 
troops. The Tokyo government announced that — 
the new company would not interfere with 
foreign business interests. Nevertheless, — it 
appeared that, if precedents of Japanese economic — 
penetration in North China and Manchukuo were ~ 
followed, American, British and other long estab- 
lished foreign interests in Central China would be © 
squeezed. out. b 
While China’s military losses have been stupen- 
dous, the damage to the’ war machine has been 
economic rather than military. The total 
casualties suffered by the defenders (Dec., 1938) 
have been estimated at 1,300,000 killed and 400,- — 
000 wounded and crippled, but China, with its — 
huge population, has been able to draw from_an 
apparently inexhaustible supply of reserves. .The © 
strategy of the Chinese war office called for retreat — 
and counter-attack rather than defense. The net 
effect of this was to spread the Japanese army 
over an ever-increasing area and to permit the 
Chinese to take advantage of their superior man- 
power. The conflict developed into a stalemate 
interrupted by sporadic clashes along the inter- 
minable front. The cost to Japan of this type 
of warfare was enormous. War appropriations in 
1938 totaled 4,850,000,000 yen ($1,401,650,000). The 
army required $941,273,000; the navy, $301,427,000. 
The Japanese people were called upon to make 
increasing sacrifices to meet the bill. The Japa- © 
nese casualties have been estimated by military 
observers as close to 400,000 but no definite figures 
are available. 

Japan reached the point where the length of a 
match stick and the skin of rat represented 
ree ar economic factors in continuing the © 
corfflict; the government ordering the use of rat 
skins in the manufacture of leather and decreeing 
a. shorter match to conserve the wood of the 
nation. Major commodities, such as metals, oil, 
wool, cotton, leather and chemicals fell under the 
rationing system or were marked for removal from 
the market. The private citizen was permitted 
only two gallons of gasoline a day. 
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in Spain 
victories seemed only to lead to further and more 
difficult obstacles. 


As the year drew toward the close, it was 
estimated that of the 24,000,000 inhabitants in 


* 


. 
: 


Spain, the Barcelona government, with 40% of zg 
the area, had 13,000,000 or 55% of the population. 
The Rebels had the richest meat, dairy, wheat and 


fishing zones. The-Government had the Catalan 
industrial zones and the east coast rice and ‘fruit — 
and Andalusian mining districts. ¢ 
The year saw the gradual withdrawal of Italy, = 
Germany and Russia from the Spanish embroglio, 
thus alleviating a source of international tension. 2 
While no figures have been published showing — 
the actual extent of foreign participation in the 
war, it has been estimated that the number of 
alien ‘‘volunteers’? exceeded 100,000. The Italian — 
government (Oct. 10) announced that the total 


Italian casualties since the beginning of th 4 
were 2,657 killed and 8,858 wounded.> shee 
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‘. 
e Joint Resolution of Congress, adopted 
April 29 and proclaimed by the President on May 
1, 1937, amends the one of Aug. 31, 1935, as 
amended in 1936. 4 
The 1937 resolution—Section 1 (a)—prohibits 
- upon proclamation by the President the shipment 
_ of arms, ammunition, and implements of war 
_ directly or indirectly to belligerent countries, as 
did its predecessor. It also provides for the placing 
of embargoes on the shipment of these commodities 
to countries engaged in civil strife, if the President 
shall find that the civil strife is of such a magni- 
tude or is being conducted under such conditions 
as to make the action desirable in the interest of 
the peace of this country. (Section 1 (c).) 
Section 2—sometimes referred to as the ‘‘cash- 
and-carry plan’’—authorizes the President, after 
he has issued a proclamation with respect to arms, 
ammunition, and implements of war, to issue a 
further proclamation prohibiting American vessels 
from carrying to belligerent countries or countries 
engaged in civil strife such articles or materials, in 
addition to arms, ammunition, and implements of 
war, as he may specify. The purpose of this provi- 
sion is to avoid in the future as far as possible diffi- 
culties that have been encountered in the past 
_ through the seizure of American vessels by belliger- 
ent naval forces. If the President should issue a 
further proclamation provided for under Section 2 
(a), American vessels would be not only prohibited 
from carrying arms, ammunition, and implements 
of war, but also prohibited from carrying other 
’ important articles, and there would be less reason 
for molesting them and hence less danger of being 
_ drawn into controversies with belligerent countries. 
The provision is not mandatory on the President. 
The same section has the further provision— 
’ subsection (b)—under which the President may re- 
quire that before leaving U. S. ports for belligerent 
countries or countries engaged in civil strife, car- 
t s shall be divested of all American interest 
a Sicrein. In other words, the subsection would 
Tequire as a condition precedent to exportation 
' that title to the goods shall have passed to foreign 


signees. 
corhe prohibition against the making of loans and 
_ the extending of credits to belligerents—Section 3 
~ —is substantially the same as that contained in 
© the 1935 resolution as amended, except that it has 
- been made applicable to countries engaged in civil 
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2 fogs Caen. 10, 1920) through the coming into 
is ‘“‘to promote international cooperation 
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an withdrew because the League 
om of the Lytton Commission re- 
vereignty over Manchuria and 
ssive action. - 
tice of withdrawal (Dec. 
her war with opia, 
omic and financial ‘‘sanc- 
after these measures were 
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‘The U.S. Neutrality Resolution of 1937 


The League of Nations ee 
e of Nations formally came into ex- | and to achieve international peace and’ secu 
" force at that date of the Treaty of Versailles. Its|in 1935, and at present includes 54, 


ar’ 
Dominican Republic 


Gave notice of withdrawal (June 2, 1938). (2) Gave notice of withdrawal (Dec. 11, 1937). 


(4) Gave notice of withdrawal (July 12, 1938). 


an 


strife and there has been added a provision pro- __ 
hibiting the solicitation or receiving of contribu- 2 
tions for the benefit of a government or faction 
engaged in war or civil strife. The purpose of this 
latter provision is to prevent the raising of funds” 
on U. S. territory in the interest of warring na- 
tions, or gene factions in_ civil strife, under 
the guise of relief work; it is also designed to pre- 
vent people and organizations from engaging in the 
promiscuous collection of funds, ostensibly for 
humanitarian purposes, without some check on 
the bona fides of their activities. ; 
The terms of the resolution excepting the Ameri- 
can republic, under certain circumstances, from its 
operation. (Section 4); those pertaining to the 
National Munitions Control Board (Section 5) 
those prohibiting American vessels from carrying - 
arms to belligerents (Section 6); and those pertain- 
ing to the use of American ports as bases of sup- 
ply (Section 7) are re-enactments, with several 
slight changes, of provisions contained in the 
earlier resolutions. : 
The registration fee charged persons engaged in 
exporting, importing, etc., arms, ammunition, or 
implements of war, has been changed from $500 
$100 in those cases where the total sales value o 
the articles dealt in was less than $50,000 during 
the year preceding the registration. (Section 5). 
The provisions of the resolution of 1935 have 
been broadened by extending to states engaged 
civil strife the prohibition against the carrying of 
arms, etc., to beligerent states by American ves- 
sels. (Section 6). ae 
The resolution continues the authority giv 
the President by the resolution of 1935 to place 
restrictions on the use of U. S. ports and terri 
torial waters by submarines of foreign states, and 
it also authorizes him to place restrictions on the 
use of those ports and waters by armed merchant 
vessels of foreign states. (Section 8.) 146 
Whereas under the former resolutions travel 
a citizen of the United States on a vessel of 


travel unlawful unless in conformity with 
and regulations prescribed by the President, __ 

The resolution also contains another new a 
ture, namely, a prohibition against the armin ar 
American merchant vessels engaged in bs cP 
bot gee cba states, or states wherein civil s 
exists. 
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From 42 members the League grew to 
member states is now as follows: 


Iran Poland Py 
Iraq Portugal t 
Ireland Rumania = 
Italy (2) Salvador (3) 
Latvia Siam : 
Liberia Spain ; 
Lithuania Sweden 
Luxemburg Switzerland 
Mexico Turkey 
Netherlands U. S. S. 

New Zealand Uruguay wn 
Norway Venezuela (4) 
Panama Yugoslavia 
Peru *) 


The Assembly in which all nations may ha 
three delegates and one vote meets annually in 
September. The Council meets at least three times 
a@ year. The permanent members of the Council, 
now that Germany and Japan have resigned and 
Italy is withdrawing, are: Great Britain, Franc \! 
and the U.S. S.R. At present the non-permanent 
members, elected for three Aes terms, are: Belgium 
Bolivia, Dominican Republic, Greece, Iran Latvy: 
New Zealand, Peru, Sweden and Yugoslavia. 

The League of Nations (Sept. 27, 1937) passed 
resolution cone a3 ees i pt 

rdment 0: na’s op’ i ‘hag 
borne Council reported (Sept., 1938) that ‘“‘sanc- — 
tions’ against Japan might be applied by mem! 
states individually. In 1938 the Assembly accept 
an invitation from the Spanish Govyernmen 
send a commission to supervise the withdrawal 
foreign volunteers from the government forces, 
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Great Britain, France and the United States 
signed in London (March 25, 1936) a treaty for the 
Limitation of Naval Armament to go into effect on 


Italy was represented but did not sign the treaty, 
holding such action inappropriate while sanctions 
were in effect. Germany was not represented al- 
though provision was made for non-signatories to 
adhere to the treaty if desired. : 

: Japan formally refused (June 29) to sign the 

Yeaty. ; 

- The United States Senate (May 18) unanimously 
approved the Treaty. _ 

The limitations agreed to in the Treaty were: 

Capital ships—maximum displacement, 35,000 
f tons; maximum gun calibre, 14 inches (provided 

- that if any of the powers signatory to the Wash- 
; ington Treaty fail to accept this provision before 
April 1, 1937, the maximum gun calibre shall be 
16 inches. 

Aircraft carriers—maximum displacement, 23,- 
- 000 tons; maximum gun calibre 6.1 inches. 
Light Surface vessels (which now include 
-eruisers, squadron leaders and destroyers)—sub- 
_eategory (a) carrying a gun with a calibre exceed- 
_ ing 6.1 inches. No further construction during the 
period of the Treaty; sub-category (b), maximum 
E ee cment 8,000 tons, maximum gun calibre 6.1 
ches. 
Submarines—maximum displacement 2,000 tons, 
maximum gun calibre, 5.1 inches. | 
A Zone of non-construction within which no 
ships may be built is thus created for capital ships 
of between 8,000 to 17,500 tons, such as ‘‘pocket 
_battleships’’ or superior cruisers, and a corre- 
ponding limitation on the minimum size of gun 
© be carried by a capital ship which is fixed at 
mehes. The guns which an aircraft carrier 
may carry are limited to 10 guns of above 5.25 
inches in calibre. : 
The new provisions for Exchange of Information 
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The High Contracting Parties will communicate 

to each other within the first four months of each 
lendar year their annual program of construc- 


London: Nawal Treaty; Dionn 
‘ The London Naval T reaty 


Jan. 1, 1937, and to remain in force until Dec. SiG: 
1942 
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e quintuplets 


tion or acquisition of the principal classes of wa 
ship, giving the calibre of the largest gun carri 
by each vessel. f 

Once these programs are declared, no increase ir 
the number of vessels included in the declaration is — 
permitted for the current year, subject, of course, 
to the operation of the various safguarding clauses. 

No vessel of the principal classes of warship can 
be laid down until after the lapse of four months 
from the date 6f communication of the above pro- 
gram. } 

Full information as to characteristics of each 
vessel is to be given at least four months before 
the ship is laid down. : d 

Arrangements are also made to provide for ex- 
change of information concerning necessary de- 
partures during building from the characteristics 
aiready reported, details of ships scrapped or 
otherwise disposed of, particulars of ships acquired, 
important alterations in vessels previously com- 
pleted, and various other matters. 

Auxiliary vessels will not be subject to the pro- 
visions of advance notification of construction or 
acquisition, but lists of them will be exchanged ~ 
and kept up to date annually. : : 

Great Britain at once initiated negotiations with 
Germany for the conclusion of a bilateral agree- 
ment on the same lines. u 

A consultation in 1940 is provided for to deter- 
mine the practicability of calling a naval confer- | 
ence in 1941. 

“Escape’’ clauses are provided which permit the 
signatories to lay aside hampering restrictions 
whenever ‘‘their requirements of national security” — 
are threatened by the building programs of other 5 
nations. The United States, Great Britain and 
France announced (June 29, 1938) that these na- 
tions had decided to avail themselves of the 
“escape’’ clause and that thereafter the limitation — 
on the size of battleships would be increased from Ff 
30,000 to 45,000 tons. Their action was caused by 
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the refusal of Japan to reveal her naval pro- 
gram. France later announced that she would 
not build warships of more than 35,000 tons and 
Great Britain set 40,000 as her upper limit, while 
the United States fixed 35,000 tons as the limit in 
its new naval building program, 


The Dionne 


__ The Dionne quintuplets celebrated their fourth 
birthday anniversary at Callander, Ont. (May 28, 
_ 1938) by tasting ice cream for the first time and 
_ staging with their parents and four of the other 
seven children a party for 200 assembled tourists. 
_ There was no international radio hookup as had 
* soya the previous custom to mark the day. The 
- quintuplets are Marie, Emilie, Cecile, Annette and 
Yvonne. The birthday anniversary was used as 
_ the occasion to announce the heights and weights 
_of the five as follows: 


rf 


Height Weight by pounds 
inches 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 
. 38 2.624. 17.9 25.4 31 371% 
38 8=2.4 17.9 25.4 31 371% 
Sec V2) TR5T14G: ) Bks8eah Si (36 
ede he 16.545 23.2 30 3514 
Ceacas aise. 1.10 15 21.8 28 33145 


4 

Dr. Alan R. Dafoe, physician to the quints, says 
_ that they have grown into normal, healthy chil- 
dren with all the likes and dislikes of any child. 
_ Dr. Dafoe reported that the children enjoyed 
r health and gave their out-of-doors play as the 
. He said that in the winter of 1937-38 
were only five days in which the quintup- 
did not play out-of-doors and they were kept 
- in_only when the thermometer went to 30 below. 
_ The only ailments to bother the children are 
ce and Dr. Dafoe said that colds sweep through 
* Pa ay eo though at the first sign any sufferer 

bf olated. : 
! normal day in the life of the quins follows: 
t 7 A. M. for dressing, care of the teeth, or- 


U) 
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a 
ange juice, cod liver oil and prayer; breakfast at 
7 ‘Sand play from 8:30 to 9, when they are dressed 
to go out, with oral exercises to follow. Observa- 
- tio: 9:30 with supervised play at 10 with 
Music follows at 10:45 with a book or story 

11:10. The washing routine comes at. 11:25, 

h rest at 11:30. Dinner follows at 11:45, with 

t from 12:15 to 2:15, when play is the order 
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Quintuplets _ . 
: At 6:30 the quins are put to bed for the 
night. 


The year 1938 saw the quintuplets introduced. to 
meat for the first time. Previously they had eaten 
broiled liver but with 1938 came lamb, beef and 
chicken for them. 

The present fortune of the quins is put at slightly 
more than $600,000, gained from moving pictures 
and royalties. Dr, Dafoe says that there is every 
expectation that the fortune will reach $1,000,000 
by the time the quins are eight. 

_ In 1938, the father, Oliva, requested a judicial 
investigation of the affairs of the quintuplets, 
especially the handling of the fortune. Premier 
Hepburn of Ontario, denied the request, and — 
added that there would be no change in the 
guardianship of the babies. The guardians are 
Dr. Dafoe, Mr. Dionne, Percy D. Wilson, official 
guardian of minors in Ontario, and Judge J. A. 
Valin. Premier Hepburn said that changes in the 
guardianship would be made only on application 
of Dr. Dafoe or Judge Valin. The monthly allow- 
ent? of the ee ee increased to $300. 

€ expenses 0 ringing up the children ‘ 
$26,400 a year, divided as follows: 35 ay 

Dr. Dafoe, $210; R. G. Moffat, his secretary, $175; 
Keith Munro, business manager of the quins 
$500; Oliva Dionne, father, $300; W. Flannery, 
secretary of the board of guardians, $150: Roah 
Rousselle, teacher, and Molly O’Shaughnessy and 
Segrid Ulrichson, nurses, $100 each; Provincial 
Police Officer John Gagne, chief nursery guard 
$110; Provincial Police Officers Basis Somers and 
Robert Purvis, $100 each; housekeeper, $35; assist- 
ant housekeeper, $25; attendant, $25; hospital sup- 
plies, food, etc, $175. Nurses housekeepers and 
police guards also receive their board and room 


free. 

Dr. William E. Blatz, of St. George’s Sc 
Toronto, who with his co-workers has shavue oe { 
the sourehen of the quintuplets, told the Progres- — 
sive Education Ass’n in New York City (Feb. 23, 
1938), something of the difficulties in instructing 
the Dionnes, He said all the early educational 
care given to the girls had been experimental since 
no textbook had been written, but that the lives 
were being regulated in a normal-and healthy 


manner, 


Trend of Stock Prices During 1938 


___Gripped between the continuation of the de- 
Pression, which carried over into the current year, 
and the threat of a new European upheaval, by 
events that led ultimately to the Reich seizure of 
Austria, the New York Stock Exchange experi- 
‘enced a trying period in the first quarter of 1938. 

_, The trend of prices was definitely toward lower 

levels after two attempts at the usual spring 

Tally had failed, first in January and again in 

February. Measured by the Dow-Jones industrial 

average, stocks made a high of 134.35 at mid- 

January, then fell back 16 points by early Febru- 

ary. Failure of a quick subsequent rally to lift 

the market through the early high was the signal 
* for a new burst of selling. 

By that time it was apparent that the Spring 
upturn in business was not going to measure up 
to earlier hopes and disappointed liquidation 
carried stocks down precipitately through March, 
breaking the December bottom and setting a 
three-year low under 99. 

Generally accepted business indexes were keenly 
disappointing in the March quarter, steel pro- 
duction lagging around 30 per cent after an 
upturn from the year-end level of 20 per cent. 
Automobile sales and output likewise were de- 
cidedly subnormal and steady liquidation of bank 
loans reflected the feeling’ of uncertainty in 
business generally. 

_The plight of the railroads only added to the 
dilemma and though the interstate Commerce 
Commission granted specific freight rate increases 
in March, aimed to lift annual revenues by $175,- 
000,000, the steady decline in carloadings mare 
than offset that favorable development. 

_A contributing cause to the general decline, 
liquidation in carrier securities, forced their stocks 
and speculative liens to the lowest levels in six 
years. Only in 1932 at the trough of the bear 
market, had they sold lower. 

Added to disturbing influences, April brought a 
_ new monetary and political crisis in France, un- 

seating the Blum regime and returning M. Daladier 

to the Premier’s portfolio. He launched a recovery 
rogram, designed largely after our own ‘‘New 
1,"’ involving further currency devaluation and 

Moves aimed to modify labor laws passed in recent 

years. 

At home the Administration moved to turn the 
faltering tide of business by launching upon a new 
and bigger ‘‘lending and spending” program. The 
huge spending agencies of the government were 

_ fortified with funds to carry through on new 
_ public works projects. Legislation was enacted to 
E. abigcetlg building activity and provisions for lend- 
g by the RFC were eased. 

Joint action by the Treasury and the Federal 
Reserve Board was taken to expand the lendable 
reserves of the banks in a fresh effort to bolster 
business by the ‘‘cheap money’’ theory. Near the 
year’s end such excess reserves were around 


The Dow-Jones & Co., average of industrial. 
railroad and public utility stocks follows for the 


Industrials Railroads Utilities 
Year High Low High Low High Low 
1938...168.41 98.95 33.18 19.00 25.19 15.14 
1937...194.40 113.64 64.46 28.91 37.54 19.65 
1936...184.90 143.11 59.89 40.66 36.08 28.63 
 4935...148.44 96.71 41.84 27.31 29.78 14.46 
 -1934...110.74 85.51 52.97 33.19 31.03 16.83 


e@ Dow-Jones average of forty representative 
P. B44 giving the high and low annually for the 


Low - Year 

83.39 tok. See 
91.54 pK Ke eS oe 
98.92 nS FS eee ee 
93.43 


; daily weighted index of 30 basic com- 
y sbaditlen, ba compiled by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., 


High Date Low Date 
117. Jan. 10 102.43 June 2 
133-98 April 5 11483 Dec. 30 
1142.65 Dec. 31 115.13 May 27 
124.83 Oct. 8 116.22  ~Mar. 18 


he average of the commodities, used in the 
oregoing cid, for 1926 which many consider as 
i : 


TEN-YEAR STOCK AND BOND AVERAGES 


CLOSING AVERAGE PRICES 


WEIGHTED INDEX FOR COMMODITIES 


$3,350,000,000 contrasted with the August 1937 low 

of around $700,000,000. g en 
rhe market was slow to respond to the new 
pump-priming”’ though such moyes had the effect 
of lifting stocks from the March lows. Much of. 
the favorable effect of such plans was counteracted | 
by the struggle between the Congress and the 
Administration over revision of the Revenue Act. 
Congress was determined to eliminate the trouble- 
some undistributed profits levy and the Adminis- 
tration was equally adamant in its demand that 
any new law retain such provisions. 

Bitterness of that struggle was revealed when 
(May 27) President Roosevelt permitted the new 
Revenue Act to become law without benefit of his 
signature. Stocks, which had reacted from the 
April-May rally tops to approach the March lows, 
finally got off on a rising trend which held with 
little interruption through the summer. 2 Re 
The advance from the beginning of June to 
Mid-August carried industrials up 38 points in the 
averages while rails rose 10 points, or practically 
50 per cent, from their June bottom. - 
Meanwhile the low level of new industrial pro- 
duction had. resulted in drastic curtailment of 
inventories in many directions and with better — 
feeling bringing unmistakable evidence of basi 
improvement in general business industrial outpu' 
started, immediately after July 4, on a period of — 
expansion which, except for customary year-end — : 
adjustments, was holding as the year closed. i 

Steel production stepped up from around 30 per 
cent to a high of above 63 per cent, while wit: 
new models going into production the motor in- 
dustry lifted output schedules sharply, returning — 
many workers to their jobs. Ae 

The Czechoslovakian crisis in August and ~ 
September threatened, for a time to stifle the 
new upward trend in business. It made for con-— 
siderable nervousness through that period and ~ 
refiected in a rather abrupt but temporary decline — 
in_stocks. é : AR 
Peaceful solution worked out in British-French- 
German conferences, however, cleared the at- 
mosphere and stocks were again in the ascendancy 
toward the year-end. Prices were influenced som 
what, after making the November top of 158.41 fo 
industrials and 33.18 for railroads, by selling for 
tax purposes and the like. vss ; 

The bond market followed much the same pat- 
tern as equities though of course, as is customary, 
the swings were less pronounced. The year’s 
emphasis was on the liens of the railroads, w 
were beset by low earnings, threatened new 1r 
ceiverships, and inability to work out anything 
the way of & wage reduction pact with workers. 
As the year ended the wage question was still © 
in the air with the labor-railroad committee, 
chosen to develop plans for helpful legislation for 
consideration of the new Congress still hard at 
work with its task. f 


ten-year period from 1929 to 1938 inclusive. 


Industrials Railroads 
Year High Low igh ow 
933...108.67 50.16 56.53 23.43 
1932... 88.78 41.22 41.30 13.23 
1931...194.36 73.79 111.58 31.42 
1930...294.07 157.51 157.94 91.65 
1929...381.17 198.69 189.11 128.07 


ten-year period from 1929 to 1938 follows: 


High Low Year High 
95.82 84.66 2931 ic oie Bee 96.76 
89.07 13.21 1930451. havy'se-oonate 97.68 
93.26 65.78 19293 boos samo 96.32 


for the United Press, using 1930-1932 as 100, 


follows: 


Year High Date Low Date 4 
LOSES va, 5415 1.58 Dee. 31 101.05 Jan. 3 
UOBB crore, ae4 113.52 July 18 6786 Jan. 20 
1982...... 84.41 Jan. 7 69.55 24 


Dee. 


the ‘‘base’’ year, was 171.52. 
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Stock Exchange Prices, Surpluses, Earnings, D 
et as aeeessass 270,000,000 (‘Year of 1936... ....2..--. Sache 
eaecf ar ee ea 499'464,570 Year OF 1995 tenes a aoupes 


| Sur- 
pits _ Dividends 
: Earnings 1937 
i Period ’ 
$1000 1937 1938 Ended Name of Stock 1937 1938 Close High Low Cl 


2.51 2.07 (9)Sept. Abbot Lab........,-. 2.10 1.60 36% 61 36% 
h4.59 d.42 (asguky Abra, & Straus*...... 3.25 1.12% 40 | 45 30% 
5.78 .53 (9)Sept. Acme Stesl.......... 4.00 1.25 43% 28 
4.62 j.04 (9)Sept. Adams Express...... -60 10 8% 12% 6% 
2.78 1.34 (6)June Adams-Millis........ 2.50 1.25 194 14%4 
2.59 -94 (9)Sept. Addressograph Mul... 1.30 1.40 16% 30 : 15% 
2.86 1.03 (9)Sept. Air Reduction....... 3.00 1.50 49% 67% 40. 
1.27 qui.03 (9)Sept. Alaska Juneau. = Fels ; 11% 13 4] 8 4 
4.03 d3.95 (6)June Alleg. prior pf.. 1444 20 i 1% 
Borin ss d.42 da.87 (6)June Alleg. pf. $30 w. 14 17 Ms 6% 
npr iiLs 0S ie ae Alleg. Lud. Steel. . §..., 29% 14% 
11.19 War Sah. Allied Chem & Dye... 7.50 4.50 162% 197 124 
h2.50 -85 (12)Sept. Allied Mills, Inc...... 2.00 15 2 14% 8% 
—h12.50 3.22 (9)Oct. Allied Stores pf...... 5.00 5.00 49 70% 
4,42 1.91 (9)Sept. Allis-Chalmers Mfg... 3.50 1.50 4744 55% 34% 
-37 y.17 (12)Sept. Alpha Portld. Cmt... 1.00 1.00 12% 20 11% 
3.04 1.72 (9)Sept. Amerada Corp....... 2.00 2.00 56% 78 55 
h6.69, F Am. Agr. Chem. Del.. 7.75 3.25 58 2834 23 
1.07 3 . Bank Note....:. .75 -70 11 23% 10 
eA, Bosch (p) 14% 
4.01 .8. 2 
6.08 Can. 5 6 
agian 43.48 Can pf ; 
dh2.12 . Car f 
bth oecdte h2.60 . Car & Fadry pf... 
2.79 - Chain esc 4. sm 
Wee's 53.01 ; - Chain-pt. . 22.055 
8.27 5.84 (9)Sept. Am, Chicle.......... 
3.23 .36 (6)June Am. Com.-Alcohol.... 9 
TIZhOS i as PS Serer oo o.Ste Am, Crystal Sugar... . 84 
ETAL £3.62 (6)June Am. & Forn. P: $7 pf. 13% 
d.07 13 (9)Sept. Am. Hawaiian S.S... 9 
3.52 1.64. (3)Sept. Am. Hide&Lthr. 6% pf. 12 
3.88 2.62 (9)Sept. Am. Home Prod...... 30% 
j.26 Wikentedok Hal. oiais Am. International... .. 4% 7 
17.37 d2.39 (6)June Am. Locomotive pf... 44 69 
1.09 -50 (6)Jume Am. Mach. & Fadry... 10 
51 d.76 (9)Sept. Am. Mach. & Metals. 2% 
£6.46 £4.08 (9)Sept. Am. Pwr. & Lt. $6 pf. 19 
-68 3.02 (9)Sept. Am. Rad. & Std. 8S... 9 165 
2.55 ; (9)Sept. Am. Rolling Mill..... 13% 21 
247 1.14 (9)Sept. Am. Safety Razor..... 14% 
2.88 -65 (9)Sept. Am. Seating......... 7 
h3.52 h3.36 (12)June Am. Shipbuilding*.. .. 22 
6.54 1.53 (6)June Am. Smelt & Ref..... 28% 
36.57 10.23 (6)June Am. Sm. & Ref. pf... 103. 139 
J Been WE toe 85. dies, oid Am. Snuff 45% 460 
aS 2.88 d1.19 (9)Sept. Am. Stl. 15%. 
 -12040 2.06 .29 (9)Sept. Am. Stores 6% 
- 12821 eves L: NO) . cial otas Am. Sugar Refin. . 20 
¥& as 9.21 iow) Wars ores Am. Sugar Refin pf 
9.76 5.92 (9)Aug Am. Tel. & Tel 
5.04 w +... Am. Tobacco B 
49.71 PTS alr tk Am. Tobacco pf 


19.39 6.83 (osept. Am, W. W. & E. Ist pf 
: C 6)June Am. Woolen pf....... 
q3.62 -65 (9)Sept. Anaconda Copper.... 
4.70 ees (escoe Anaconda W. EC. Fk. 


24 (9)Sept. Anchor Hock, Gl..... 
h5.03 2 (3)Sept. Archer-Dan.M...... 2.00 1.00 23 31 2 
K.62  hd1.21 (12)Oct. Armour of Ill........ VO) i 5% 3% 
K11.19 hd2.81 (12)Oct. Armour of Ill. e pf... 6.00 1.50 57 72 28 
3.66 .20 iauae Armstrong Cork...... 2.50 75 33% 53% 24% 
6.98 4.14 (9)Sept. Associates Invest... .. ae rains 3344 39% 


"58 Stee Sep, Aon topcase 
4 : 5 ept. chison To a&S.F. 
2.97 dl.77 Bient. Atl. Coast Line 


d.09 (¢ pr.” Atias Corps cic nn ss 
kj3.87 ‘87 (6)Apr. Atlas Corp. pf....... 
4,40 1.96 1iGent. Atlas Powder........ 
20:90 10.87 (9)Sept. Atlas Pwd eG boris 
kd.16 14 (9)Aug. Aviation Cp. (Del.) 
+32 yd.40 (12)Sept. aldwin 
d1.20 d5.58 (9)Sept. Balt. & Ohio... 
4.61 d.27 (10) Oct Bangor & Arstk 
1.91 d.43  (9)Sept. Barber Asphalt. . 
85 1.16 (9)Sept. Barnsdall Oil Co. . 
2.17 2.08 {83 Sept. Bayuk Cigars....... 
h2.54 1.73 . Beatrice Cream 
 hi4.95 9.25 (6)Aug. Beatrice Crm.'pf.w.w. 5. : 9 
s. 6.26 3.99 (9)Sept. Beech-Nut Pack...... 6.00 .00 96 115% 94 
1.08 d.19 (9)Sept. Bendix Aviation.,.... 1.00 ein sto htaee gy LO 2g O25 85 
2.74 1.66 (9)Sept. Beneficial Ind. Ln.... 2.00 1.25 16% 20 154 
h4.02 1,38 (6)Jul Best & Co........,.. 3.00 2.32% 9 56 26 7 
7.64 d1,26 segent. Beth. Steel Del... ... ‘3.00 Seances 58% 77% 39% 73 
4.26 -21  (9)Sept, Beth Stl. 5% pf. Del.: 1.00 -75 14% 18 12% 17 
29.81 1.49 (9)Sept. Beth. Stl. 7% pf. Del. 7.00 5,25 9254 114% 75 112 
1.29 d5.24 regane Bigelow-S. Carpet... 3.50 <i ..... 22 
52.82 h.76 (12)Sept. Black Decker Mfg.... 1.75 -50 13 
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(9)Sept. 
(9) June 


(9)Sept. 
(9)Sept. 
(9) July 


(6 wk) 
Aug. 14 


(9)Sept. 
(6) June 


9)Sept. 
(3)Sept 
(9)Sept. 
(9)Sept. 


(9)Sept. 
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Exchange Prices and Other Data 


-1938 
; Dividends as 
Name of Stock 1937 1938 Close High Low Close 
Boeing Airplane Co... 40 ....),. 31% 3 
Bohn Alum. & Br.... 400 23 8: 3048 2 rhe 
Worden Co... Sn ed. 14 194 
Borg.-Warner. . 36 8 
Bower Roll. Bea 28 
Eaterucrt Brass. 14% 
Briggs Mig... ... 37 3% 
Briggs & Stratton. ..; 4014 
Brew Corp. R3 
Bristol-Meyevs Co... . 423 
Bklyn. Man. Tr 14 
Bklyn. Man. Tr. pf... / 4614 
Brlyn & Qns. Tr 234 
Blyn. Union Gas 23 % 
Brown Shoe 41 
BUA ce ck tl We 25% 
Bulova Watch... 39 
Burroughs Add. N 221% 
Butler Bros. pf 4 
Byers A. M....... 15% 
Byron Jackson Co... . 1.2 22 
Calif. Packing S 2416 
Campbell W.&C.... 25 20% 
anada Dry G. Ale... -2i 21% 
Cannon Mills 1.50 a 28% 42 
Capital Admin. $3 pf. *3.00 3 00 87% 45 
Case (J. I.) Co... ..... 600 5.00 &3 107% 
Caterpillar Tractor... {200 200 A734 OBS 
Celanese Cp. of Am... 2.25- ....... 144% 2A %&% 
Celotex Corp. ... » eed ah tants 20% 16% 
Central Aguirre...... 3.38 112% 28 28 
Cerro de Pasco Cop... 5.75 ~....... 37% 59% 
Champ Pap. & F..... 2.25 25 27% «33% 
Chesapeake Gorp..... $3.00 5.20 41% 48% 
Chesap. & Ohio... ... m5.80 2.00 334% 38% 
Chi. Mail Order...... 1.50 25 10% 15 
Chi. Pneu. Too] 3 pf.. 2.25 2.25 29 39% 
Chi. Yellow Cab..... -50 1.00 94% 12% 
SANS CTS eo ca 13% 
Chrysler... ....... a8 H 8844 
City Ice & Fuel. ..... . 13% 
Clark Equipment. 25 27% 
Cleve. Elec. lum 3 115 
Cleve. Graphite B = (3) 30% 
Cluett.-Peabody...... ¢ 85 2534 _10 
Goca-Cola. 2s 222.3008 4, : 142% 
Colgate-Palm.-P...... -50 25 9 17 
Colgate-Palm.-P. pf... 6.00 6.00 96 104 © 
Collins & Aikman.... -00 1.25 204% 3934 
Col. Fuel & Iron. .... Cee eh ree e 14% 237 
Columbia Brd.Cst.A. 1.95 1.25 17 22 
Columbia G. & E..... 45 rarer TR Qh 
; . 6.00 6.00 74 83 
. 71.50 9.50 12 19 
Columbia Pict. pf.....- 2.75 2.75 27 35 
Columbian Carbon... 6.50 4.00 67 98 
Comm. Credit....... 50 4.00 31% 597% 
Comm. Credit pf..... 4.25 4.25 81 108 
Comm. Invest. Tr 00 4,00 37 64 
Comm. Invest. Tr. pf. 4.25 4.25 86 112% 
Comm. Solvents...... ye Pe, ee 7 12% 
Comwith. Edison..... 244 1.34 26 28 
Comwlth. & Sthn. pf.. 3.00 3.00 39 55% 
Congoleum Nairn.... 2.00 25 20 29 
Cons. Aircraft : : 1.00 17 26 % 
CODE PONRAR ace As ot & tees 75 ‘f 10, 
Cons. Edison . 2.00 2 
Cons. Edison pf 5 00 


Sons. Win dads cons eee an ee 
Oil 


Conti Can vs 455 Jb 
Contl. Diam. Fibre... 
Contl. Insurance... .. 


Corn Prod. ie 7 
Corn Prod. Ref pf.... 
Crane Co 


Crictble Sbeelis ts cq win. % s i ee 


Deere & Co. pi 
Deisel-Wemmie: 


Sur- 
-. plus Earnings Period 


in. : 
$1600 1937 1938 Ended 
65892 a 02 d1.93 (9)Sept. 
273. 5.4 2) Oct. 
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ay 


9)Sept. 
cBisep 


(9) Sept. 
9 Sept. 
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oe 
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SS 

en) 

goes 
Cea ats dear 


Se 
oe 


Gt. Westn. Sugar.. 3.30 
Gt. Westn. Sugar pt. eT re 
Greene Cana. Can*.. -50 3.00 60 50 34% 
Green (H. L.) Co., Ine 2.35 2.20 16% 28% 13 
Greyhound Corp..... b1.30 .60 9% 21 734 
Gulf Mob. & Ntn. pf... 2.50 ....... 15 24 8 
Hackensack Water.... 1.50 1.50 25 30 24 
Hamilton Watch..... .00 1.15 17% 21% 12 
Hanna (M. A.) $5 pf.* 5.00 5.00 92 100 83 
Harbison-Walker.... . -00 5 21 3434 15 
Hazel Atlas bwaten -s. O56 5.00 934% 107% 76% | 
Helme (G. W.) C 7.00 7.00 6 105 8044 
Hercules: Motors... .40) LO) "is sem 13% 20% 10 
Hercules Powder... .. 1.75 1.50 52 73 42 
Hercules Pdr, pf.+.... 6.00 6.00 125 134 12634 
Hershey Choc........ 3.00 3.00 3914 60 40 
Hershey Choe. pf..... 5.00 5.00 84% 105% 80 1 
Hiram Walker. ...... 2.50 4.00 404% 54 30 
Holland Furnace, . . 1.50 2.00 18% 52% 17 - 
Hollander &\Sons...., 1:00  <..20-%. 8% 13% 534 
Holly Sugar......... 2.00 2.25 20 25% 


Name of Stock 1937 
Deli& Hudson! 5... eee we seas 


Detroit Edison. . 6.00 6.00 115 
Donnee Rayn. A 3.25 200 29% 40% 
Diamond Match ie 4 1.50 2.00 314 y 
Distillers Cp. = fen8- .50 2.00 13 29% 
Dixie-Vortex A*...... 2.50 2.50 31 34 
Doehler Die Gast * 2:00 -20 18% 25% 
Dome Mines Ltd..... 4.50 43.00 5444 34 y 
Douglas Aircraft..... ....-. 3.00 383, 70% 
Dresser Mfg. A...... DDO! oe colts 21 24% 
Dow Chemical....... 3.35 3.00 91 140 ¥6 
Du Pont-dée Ne aa. -25 3.25 112 151% 
Du Pont So ae seb pox ae oon aoe ee 
Duquesne L. ist pf.*.. a 7 8 
Bastman Kodak +. 9! 50 6.50 16034 187 


Eaton Mfg. Co....... 
Elec. puto ae . 


Elec. Pre te $6 pt. 
ec. P, le D 
Elec. Stor, Battery . 2.50 2.00 254% 35 
Endicott-Johnson., . 00 3.00 33% 45% 
Eng. Pub. Sery$5pf.. 8.75 5.00 5 _ 71 
Eureka Vac. Cleaner.. ce BAe 3% 6 
Evans Products. >..-. ED ee foe iets 7% 16 
Excello Corp......... 1.10 60 19% 21% 
Fairbks. Morse....... 2.00 -25 7 40% 
Fajardo Sugar. 4.90 4.00 284% 3534 
Fed. Lt. & Trac...... BOQ \ ao setaaas 10 16% 
Fed. Min. & Smelt. pf. 35.00 7.00 95 99% 
Fidelity Phen. Fire... 1.80 1.80 27 % 3b 


Filene’s Sons*... : 75 
Firestone T. & R. - 3 
Firest. T. & R. pf. A... 

First Nat. Stores 


Food Machinery. . pr ae 


Freeport Sulphur... .. 
Gannett Co. pf*...... 


Gen. Am. Investors 
Gen. Am. Inv. p 
Gen, Am. Transpt 
Gen, Baking......... 
Gen. Cigar. 2). sic da 0 a ‘ . 28 20 % 
Gn. Cigar (1 eS eee 7.00 7.00 106 .130 108% 
Gen. Electric........ 2.20 -90 41% 48 27% 
Gen. Foods.........- 2.00 2.00 30% 40% 22% 
Gen. (Milla. oe. 3.00 3.00 51 70% 50% 
Gen. Mills pf.*....... 6.00 6.00 11834 125 118 
Gen. Motors. : .. <=... . 3.75 1.50 30 531% 25% 
Gen. Motors pf...... 5.00 5.00 112% 124% 111% 
Gen. Printing Ink.... 4.90 .30 9344 12% 6% 
Gen. Print. Ink pf.*.. 6.00 6.00 101 110 101% 1 
Gen. Rway. Signal.. 1.00 50 19 2716 1234 
Gen. Rway Signal pf.* 6.00 6.00 85 95 85 
Gen. Refractories. . EOD S, gtreiate, = 25 414% 15% 
Gen. Theatres Equip.. BeOS gs eck tans 11% 16% 8% 
Gen. Time Instrumts.. 1.75 15 20 20% 14 
Gillette Safe Razor . 1.00 70 9% 11% 6% 
Gillette = Raz, ev. pf. -5.00 5.00 57 1 50 
Gimbel BrOs ajc 2h). deta einen aes 6% 15% 5 
Gimbel Bros. pf...... 0 
Glidden Co.......... 4 
Goadrich’<¥.0. «<n eek 


Goodrich $5 pf. , 
Goodyear T. & R 
Goody. T. & R. $7 pt. 
Granite a a Sab 
pene (W. T.) Co 


1937 


3.58 
12.17 


t Oeorninde 


Peri 
1938 Eades 


1.64 (6)June 
-65 acne 
5.54 (9 b 


3.19 A 
d3.45 (10)Oct. 
d1.72 (9)Sept. 
(9)Sept. 
(9)Sept. 
(Sent, 
(9)Sept. 


4 (6) June 
d1.53 (12)July 
= = a aay 


{3)Sept. 


43 
pe (10)Sept. , 


desis 


88 feng 
1.46 (9)Sept. 

- hdl.19 dd) May 
1.23 (6)Apr. 


‘34 (12)Sept.- 


8. 56 (2)8ept. 
pt. 


81 
k1.81 apSept, 
4.80 


an 


61.09 


d. ae " 
2.42 (9)Sept. 
1.03- - 
= 


1.16 
w 
81 
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0” Kk Sto 0ck Exchange Prices and Other Data » 


os ae 


f Divid 
Name of Stock 1937, emmas Ot 
Homestake Minin, 2. or 4.12 y 
Houdaille Hersh. A re ad; : 2.50 i 3 “ 
Household Winance/: 48 1 
PPOOKON OW SSeS PE, Seen sh: 63 
Howe Sound......... = 
ame Pte Om 
1 
Ingersoll-Rand....... . 3 ie 


Tnland Steel. 
Inter. Chemie: 
eeeerioke Iron 
- Agri. pr. pf. 
Tnth Business M. 
Intl. eee ester. 


Interst. Dept. — 
Interst. D. S.-pf.*.... 


Intertype C ARs een 


oo Em ig ocr ae 


Johns-Manville. ..... 4.75 
Johns-Manville pf..*. 7.00 
Jones & Laugh pf.*. 5.25 
Kalamazoo Stove Co.. 2.00 
Kan. City Sthern. How 1.50 


Kaufmann Dept. S 1.60 
Kayser (J.) & Co..... 2.00 
Keith-Albee-Orph. pf.* 10.50 
Saree ke Wh. A.. 


Rendall, pt.* 5.542.503 6.89 
Kennecott Co: 3.50 
Keystone Stl. & W. Co 70 

iberly-Clark...... .00 
Kresge (S. 8.) Co 1.20 

resge a Bers A, USS. Ae IE ce ee 

Kress (S. H.) & Co. 1.60 
Kroger Groc. & Bak. 1.60 
Lambert Co......... 2.00 
Lane Bryant. = -50 
Lee Rubber & Tire. . 1.60 
Leh. Portld. Cement. 1.50 
Leh. Port. C. pf.*. . 4.00 


Lehman Corp........ + 42 


paehy Poa ae 
UROWMNOUNS HOO 


Lehn. & Fink Pds.. 1.25 
Lerner Stores Corp... 3.00 
Libbey Owens Ford... 4.00 
Life Savers Corp..... 2.70 
Liggett & Meyers B.. 6.00 
Liggett & Myers ptf. 7.00 
Lily Tulip Cup. 1.50 
Lima Locomotiy 2.50 
jo eee A 3.00 
goin! ear ae ie Ow 9.80 
es tet 7.50 
Loew's Inc. pf 6.50 
BSO86 EMG 5 vb eaie's © pistes | Sle hls Kos dee eign oP 
Lone Star Cement.... 3.75 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit... 1.60 
Lorillard (P.) Co..... .20 
Lorillard (P.) Co. pf.*. 7.00 
LouisvilleG.& E.A.. 1.12% 
Louisville & “ag dee 6.00 
yea ote &F - 2:30 
Macy ai tt) & Co.../ 2.75 
Madison Sa. Garden.. 1.35 
Magma Copper...... 2.75 
Manhattan Shirt..... 1.00 
Marine Midland...... 45 


Melntyre Pore. M 
M 


cKeesport Tin Pl..: 91.00 
oleae © Stores...... 95 
Mead Corp.....-.... 1.50 
-Melville Shoe........ 5.00 
Mesta Machine...... 3.75 
Mid-Continent Pet... 1.50 


oo 
SSSRSSSSSSERS 


De 
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1938 Close High Low Civee 


66 48 


60 
3 


0) 
wWonn 


o 
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111% 58 
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York Stock Exch 


a bia - ‘ 
£ A _ Dividends 1937 Re Vict 
1937 rnings 38 ESgea Name of Stock 1937 1938 Close High | Lor 
f 114 @ 
.92 (9)Sept. Midld.Stl.Pds.1stpf.* 8. < 9 
wa tot (Sept: Minn. Honeyw’l. Reg. 3. A At 92 
FIG.96) Wil oaebeeiac Minn. Mol. P. Imp. pf 
31.31 .67 (9)Sept. Mission Corp........ 
207 1.28 (6)June Mohawk Carpet Mls.. 
4.40 1.36 (9)Sept. Monsanto Chem, Co.. 
h3.41 2.00 (9)Oct. Montgomery Ward... 


veg tena Morrell (J.) & Co.... i 
Motor Prods......... A i ES ee: 


Mullins Mfg. eG OMe SAF ser 


we '* . 5 . 

-92 d1.00 (9)Sept. Murray Corp..... =< SoD oe Aeatettater 
k5.32 3.63 (9)July Myers & Bro........ 
j. E 


ACID era aean ac 100 Matar orate 
; Aviation Gorpal.- sas sate dnee 
» Biseulta... osc 3 

. Biscuit pf....... 

Cash ARCS. Seis = 


| Lead pf., A. 5 
. Pwr. & Light.... $ A 
. Malleable....... (00) sar. 
fe Pee eee, t 

. Su eb turers 
NatomnnCo Pel Mena kne -80 -60 8% 125% %7% 11 


ea ua silt Sic iy. pte 


: w 
4.43 y3.38 (9)Sept. 


3161 1.05 (9)Sept. N. Y. Ai Re ca OO 225 3032 4936) 207 942 
: fi. ONE Yo Centrale sae: een tee ee 16% 213% 10 18% 
yee we ' aaa N * 78.00 °° 28.00°° 113° 120 101 116 


PPOs OM ER 2% 1% 1% 

16.00 0.00 191% 193 133 165 
; 123% _«.40 9 17 5 % 16% 
oow 1560 1.20 1954 264% 133, 22% 

North Am. pf........ .00 3.00 50 5644 45% 56 

North Am, Edison pf. 6.00 6.00 98% 102 8734 101 
Northern Pacihe. iy SPwae. goss hclese 10% 14% 6% 11 4 
Ohio “Oil Co%.22 sos 88 1.00 20 12% 14% 8% 9% 
pace si? Oliver, Ramm gis 29 Pite<s hoes 24% 32% 19 63 2734 
Rs apc Omnibus Corp....... 1.80 1.30 9% 19% 7 18% 
Otis Elevator. ....... 1.40 -60 22% 29% 13% 26% 
Otis Steels a. ct iGitre Senna cameeeute se 9 154% 5% 13% 

Otis Steel pr. pf 5.50 2.75 48 60 30% 4 

Outlet Co.*....... 3.75 3.25 44 52 39% 

1.50 6044 76% 40 691% 

eae 45 9% 11% 6 °65 

104% 15% 9 1 


Pacific Western Oil... 75 -50 12 15% 10 
Packard Motor Co... 6 

Paraffine Co's Inc.... 
Paramount Pict. Inc. . 


Param’t Pict. Ist pf... 6.00 4.50 8434 101 95 
Param’t Pict. 2nd ~woL.20 A5 10% 13% 6% 11% 
Park .& Tilford .% 3=703i00)) eae ok 24 30 16 26 
Parke Davis & Co.... 1.80 1270 woe 42% 31% 41% 


Parker Rust. Proof.... 2.50 1.00 16% 21% 13 18 
Penick & Ford....... 1.50 3.00 41% 58% 41 \ 


Penney (J. C.) Co.... 5.50 2.50 6234 8534 55 79 

Penn Glass Sand Cp.. 1.00 -50 14 15% 10 13 

Penn Railroad....... 1.25 -50 21 24% 14% 21 

2.50 1.50 27 31 19% 

6.50 6.50 112 115% 110 115% 

x ul 5 2.00 1.00 32 42 2246 36 

14.91 422.11 (10) Oct. le MESS OS, Gt 34 43 1734 33 
1.58 1.75 (9)Sept. Pet Milk Corp....... 1.00 1.00 13 17% «835 ~16% 
HOT Oe a! eee See tye 81 1% 13% 7% 9% 
79 1.03 fg)sent. -90 -50 45° 8% 4% 7% 

q2.51 -76 (6)June 1.60 1,00 26% 47% 17% 42 

h10.91 5.95 (6)Sept. 4.50 96.75 82 143% 7514 88 

5,42 2.13 (9)Sept. 2.75 2.00 38 44% 27% 40 

BLOW! FPS” NESS oy 1.60 1.60 20% 2644 20% 25 

84 d.22 tp gept 65 ede 67 9% 4% 85 

2.11 4.86 (9)Sept we Sn 12% 17% 6 14 

2.85 2.17 (10)Oct. Plymouth Oil Co..... 65 1.40 Te 25% 15 23 
-98 d.18 iegent 2.00 THES: 9 il 8 94% 
1.59 d.70 (9)Sept. Poor & Co. B........ et. aaa 9 15% 5%'12% 
8.69 1.83 4G) zune 2.50 6234 24144 383% 13 its - 
h4.08 -92 (3)Sept. 7 2.00 46 59 39 55 4 

2.61 2.27 (12)Oct. 2.60 2.20 324% 351 25 31 
15.25 £13.89 (12)Oct. 5.00 5.00 9444 105% 86144 10348 


15.25 £13.89 (12)Oct. 


6.00 6.00 10634 11834 101% 118% 
15.25 £13/89 (12)Oct. - re aaa 


7.00 7.00 124 134 112 133 
5.00 5.00: 21234 117-112 ss 
cast peash eee 2.75 1.37% 36 39% 215, 33% 


\ 


\ ; os . 


ues oe ge Oe ie ae yi “ip Ite See Pe ee 
Stock Exchange Prices and Other Data 3 
——1938-——_—__ 
Pcie . Nov. 
Earnings Period Dividends 1937 30 
P1937, 1938 Ended Name of Stock 1937 1938 Close High Low Close 
wok Wee te Rees Burt Ol... foe on 134% 8% 3 
tas 15% 7 135¢°— om 
108 pig! 45 (9)Sept. Quaker State Oil..... 1.10 -50. WP TGP) TAG a 0 ee Te 
1652 42 Sa kUbecmotede Gee on 20. "208M 
wie 0.02 4.60 (9)Sept. Radio Corp. pt..././) 3.50 3.50 66% 37% 64 ‘ 
7843 3.04 d.09 (9)Sept. Raybestos Manhat... 1.75 9214 195% 24° 14% 19% 
100612 2.99 d.66 (9)Sept. Reading 2:00. 150° 18% 22 10% 416 ; 
Se ee 2:22 2.11 (9)Sept. Reading ist pf 2:00 2.00 80 30% 18° 25 
106i 2.16 d.54 (9)Sept. Reliable Strs.. | 1.25 a8 8 1% 5% 10% 
4057 h2.32 .06 (6)Sept. Remington Ran 91.05 $.90 . 12% 17% 9% 16% © 
t 12 1.19  d1.81 (9)Sept. Republic Steel... ee oa 16% 255% 114% 2316 
; 2710 a1.12 12.73 (9)Sept. Revere Cop.&Br.A.. 2.00.) -li1, 26 B87 83 ; 
. 1990 1.21 32 (9)Oct.1 Reynolds Metals....: 1.00 15 15% 17% 40" 1932 : 
o~ 412 .76 d.63 (6)June Reynolds Spring... .. i ee 6% 12% Ets 9 + 
F 40851 RR Baers © MN ae oe Reynolds Tobacco B.. 3.00 2.90 4316 4634 338 441, 
: 2572 1.89 88 (9)Sept. Ruberoid Co......... 71.85 60 109% 33° 13 20% © 
; 10272 2162 1.31 (6)June Safeway Stores... |_. §1.50 200 203% 29% 12 
863 q3.86 09 (6)June St. Joseph Lead..::.: 2150 1.00 29% 49% 25% 
‘ 831 2.72 19 (9)Sept vage Arms -50 25 17% 19% 8% 
; 17697 5.04 1.01 (9)Sept. Schenley Distillers 3.00 50 23% 27% 13% 
: 1909 1.97 1:09 (9) aboard Oil... 100 100 20% 27% 15% 
| 66448 h5.58 1.29 ga wk.) Sears Roebuck. . 5.50 5.50 54 80% 47 
y 
6226 k2.59 (Q)July Servel Inc 1.60 100 13% 18 9% 
1098 83 dl51 (9)Sept. Sharon Steel 5 iy men Te 15 fs 23 19 
1165 : a. 9)Sept. Sharp &€ Dohme...... See nate Babe 43 9% 3, 
5256 “66 16 (9)Sept. Shattuck F.G...!..! i.00 ‘50 7% 12% : %4 
vt 2163 h4.18 100 (6)Aug. Sheaffer Pen Co.*.... 2.25 1-75 2434 28% 20% 
17350 1.44 61 (9)Sept. Shell Union Oil../ 2. 1.00 7 16 5% A838 1 
ON 63 60.59 27.45 (9)Sept. Shell Union Oil pf... 5.50 5.50 96% 106% ve. 
3536 ql.16 4.07 (9)Sept. Silver King C. Mns... _.90 “35 ae ani 3% 
3801 2.88 43 (@June Simmons Co......... 2125 1.25 19 3535 12 % 
8021 6.07 1.67 (9)Sept. Skelly Oil.........: . 1:50 1:00 7M 3h 18 
6691 11.20 ay (9)Sept. Sloss-Shef. Steel €1.*. 1150 1.00 7 45 
12645 h.03 hdi.97 (12)July Smith (A..O.) Corp... ..... es 17 24 a 
stor nhee Ls 8 ue oe an aie: 30 gis 163% 1084 
3747 k2.87  h1.12 (12)Sept. South Porto Ric. Sug. 9.05 1.30 2 y, 28 18% 
13116 2:18 1.92 -(9)Sept. Sthn. Cal. Edison.... 1.623% 1. 21% 25 9% 
460578 ‘20 2.46 (9)Sept. Sthn. Pacific........! SAL. gas Sane 18% 22 is 9% 
71824 a1.69 4430 (9)Sept. Sthn. Railway../.1.) 12! 0 ia ah Se 
6508 h2.81 h.71 (12)Aug. Spencer Kellogg...... 2 : , 4 
, 4241 1.46 1.05 (6)June Sperry Corp......... 1.20 60 17% 40% 13% 
.. 3129 3.61 1.07 (9)Sept. Spicer Mfg........... 2.00 50 te 10% ihe : 
2 Rin dati” teenth Deo ke 13-0 FB igs Br 1935 
; okays | 43 (9)Sep Stand. Brands....... 80 6244 os ae S we 
t $35 Rie at (osept, Stand. Oi'ce SP: i 200 1.40 ey 341% 25 Pi 
Fi S AP oe * 
186352 3.66 1.16 (6)June Stand. Oil Co. Ind..:: 2.30 1-00 33 24% | 
6.93 474 (9)Sept. Stand. Oil Co. Kans.. 5.00 00 ehie 
476356 B:Gbl wit 55> 2 3. Stand. Oil Co. (N. J.): 2-50 11.50 45% 
161 h5.10 h3.05 (12)June Starrett Co.......... ath 400 on 
9674 5.29 (9)Sept. Sterling Prods....... x ; a 
.” 3149 1.49 d.43 (9)Sept. Stewart-Warner...... 1.00 bee A 4 
1 oe, 2 aif GER Buses 7 2s 
4 .37 1 udebaker Corp..... 4 
b 2079 3.63 2.01 (9)Sept. Sunshine Mines.....- 3.00 2-20 14% 
10954 3.86 ‘63 (6)June Sun Ofl.......... = 71,00 00 47 
10860 2.31 .45 (9)Sept. Superheater Co. = : a oe 
‘a d440 2.11 d2.76 (9)Sept. Superior Steel... rea ar 13 
7 2.80 1.76 (9)Sept. Sutherland Paper 8 ‘ 
;, 77919 MESS Wise “nee Swift & Co..... : 1.20 16 $6 
2372 1.09 .22 (6)June Tennessee Corp...... ar ak oe t 
117611 5.02 127 (6)June Texas Corp... -.. 225 200 39% 
2422 3.02 1.37 (9)Sept. Texas G Sulp ur... 2.75 -00 ify 
4392 68 64 (9)Sept. Texas Gulf Prod... ... 10 15 3 % 
; 1225 111 Sept. Tex. Pac. Coal & Oil.  - : we 
. 16668 3.24 4.53 (10)Oct. Tex. & Pac. Ry...... Pe ee ee 
4 4.47 t1.68 (9)Sept. Thatcher Mfg........ 
= 1.70 12% 
2) 2517 2:92 ‘83 (@Sept. Thompson Prods.--- 1-70 25 1214 
28286 2.08 1.05 (9)Sept. Tide Water As: Oil... 1:20 pe an 
1880 1.69 16 (9)Sept. Timken Det. Axle.... ts ar aa 
$588 ti Mie) Set pene Oren at 4-45 6 , ALS 
i mae 67 d1.33 (9)Sept. Transue & Wil. 8. F.. oo ea 4, 
3138 11.68 1.93 (9)Sept. Tri-Contl. Corp. pf... 6. ie ae 
» 11616 412 04 z00 19% 
ail 9.10 8 E 250 47% 
; 13955 6.70 a: ; Bel, 
i. 2530 1.32 73 Me Bu 
‘ 72620 4.81 ae i 1.20 18% 
; 17992 2.58 1.3 3 6.00 81%. 
4 50884 6.15 2.59 - oN Aan 
Gp’ Ege ae 1:60 130-22 
ee 100 128 28% 
s) : ; List pa6 
4 1.91 1.47 : voces 160 145 18 A 
.87 (9)Sept. Untd. Carbon... fue 7 « 4, 
330 004 (Sept, Untd. Carr Fastener.. 2.00 ‘60 4 
‘ 22 02 (9)Sept. Untd. Corp.......... wee vat eh 
.30 2.38 (9)Sept. Untd. Corp. pf......-. oo P 4 
faa) Sas (ears one eee wOy | 400 8.50 80 
4.08 2137 (9)Sept. Untd. Fruit.......... 400 - 3.00 457 


riod f ividends 1937 a 
toa nods. Rnded sat Name. of/Seack 193i 5 G38 Close High, Low 


Untd. Gas Imp A i 105% 12% 8% 1 B 
Untd. Gas Imp, pf.. 2 e 106 114 100 1134 
m & Forn. aS. pt. 10 70 85 Sisrs 


ia to 
s Fit, ROCION 
SRwoOROWoNy 


Rw. 
Cre NI pe conm orn 


CPs 


(9) Sept. 
(9) Sept. 


ot 
le 
SES oRouNor ms: 
nnnnnnnnnnnn 
n 


Parents 


U. S. Tobacco pf.*.... 
Univer. RN 


\=7 


(6) June 
1 (9)Sept. 
(12)June 


Va. Elec. & Pwr. pt.*. 
Virginian Ry. pf 

Waldorf System. 

Walgreen Co 

Walworth 

Warner Bros. Pict........-. 
Warner Bros. Pict. pf.* ..... 
Warren Fdy. & Pipe. . 
Waukesha Motor 

Wayne Pump.. 

Wesson Oil & §.. a 
Wesson Oil & S. pf. 

. West Auto Bipaiec: 
West Penn, Elec. A*. 
West Penn, Elec. pt.*. 
West Penn. Pwr. pi.*. 
Westn. Union Tel.... 
West’h'se Air Brake. . 
Westinghouse E. & M. 
West’h’se E. & M. pf.* 
Weston Elec Inst..... 


BAAS? SOSHOMNSS’ : : WSS RO: CLwwo: io of 


2 gotopt! ONDE: F 
© (ee) 
a SS3Se: ocomoececo':: 


White Dental. 

White Motors. 

White Rk. Min. Spgs.. 
Wisconsin Pwr. ptt t*. 
Wilson & Co 

Wilson & Co. pf 

Woodward Iron 

Woolworth F. W.. 
Worthington Pump.. MISTS 
Wright Aero.*....... 


Young Steel Door 

Yale & Towne Mfg. 

Yellow Truck & C.B 

Yellow T. & C. nH 1) 21.00 

Young Spring & W. 2.25 “ee 

Youngstown S. & T 3.25 

- Youngstown S.& T. pf. 15. 2x 6. ‘50 86 62% 

(3)Ju Zenith Radio 2.0 13% 25% 9 


lus includes profit and loss, earned or capital: | Includes $3 =r or $100 par 7% preference A; (0) 

ctive Issues; t Old Stock; t{ Range New York Formerly Peerless Corporation; (p) Formerly United 
Exchange; § Merger Ludlum Steel and Alle- | American Bosch; sete depletion; (r) Company 

y Steel share for share; { Plus or stock dis- | in receivership or bankruptcy or being reorganized 
Mribution: (a) Paid in stock, script or notes; (b) In-| under Bankruptcy Act; (s) Before undistributed 
_ elude: ena in notes or script; (c) Paid $1 in earnings; (t) Adjusted for capital.chang2s; (u) Before 
ca $4 in 5 year 4% notes; (a) deficit; (2) paid | federal or foreign taxes; ) Before preferred divi- 
1/2. ‘Share $3 preference for each share held; (f) dends; (w) Figures unavailable or uncom) uted; 
share of preference stock for each share held; (x) Before epreciation; depletion; federal and oreign 

t ue aid 4/5 share Engineers Public Service and | taxes and or reserves; (y) Approximate figures; (z) 


Weio Ne 
en Gowda M60 
ARE AQ 
= 


¢ 
share Sierra Pacific Power; (h) Fiscal year | Dividend guaranteed; (#) Combined preferred or 
| 1938; (i) Period March 13 to Dec. 31, red class A and B stocks; (th Formerly: Milwankee 
|) Before profit and loss on sale of securities; Electric Railway and Light preferred. 
seal es peut 1937; (1) 10 months report; (m) All data in the above table is compiled from SE ee 
ludes a) 4% non-cumulative preference A: (n) | believed to be accurate but is not guaranteed 


“Monthly Highs and.Lows of: Stocks, Jan. 1 to Nov. 1, 1938 
Be Compiled 5 Hamershlag, Borg & Company, Members of New York Stock ReGhAAGe) 
; 687 Stocks 53 Rails 47 Utilities 587 Industrials 


3 october. 


a 


3 les, 1946-49 


woo 


poaneupponnnnne 
ee 


NNw 


Adriatic El. 7s, 1952 . 
Alpine Mt, Sti. 7s, 19553. 
Antioquia 7s A, 1945} .. 

~ Antwerp 5s, 1958 
_ Argentine 4s, 1972 artes 
Australia 5s, 19663... 


- Berlin 
Berli 


19629... . 
\%s, 77 
_ Canada 234s, 1945 

Canada 4s, 1960.....-.. 
Carlsbad 8s, 19549 


Si ek ri raidacininicietcian aT ee 


x 


Colom. Rep. 6s, Jan. “elt 
Copenhagen 53, 1952.. 
Cordoba Py. 7s, 1942... 
Costa eer 7s, 1951. . 
Cuba 5s, 1904—44 
‘Czechoslovak 8s, 1951... 
Czechoslovak ais 


soi 


ab esil 


ae A 


dai 1948.... 
3 Gt. Southern 4s, ’43 
£3 6 


Alleghany 
IESE. age 1033 
7 ers 
For. Pee 5s, 2 2030 


les all Cons, Jan. 1 to Dec. 
1 bonds, year 193 


 Ronita te on New York Stock gh ome 


1938—$1,650,000,000. All bonds, year 1937—$2,792,531,000 
S43, 576,874,000. ‘All bonds, year 1935—$3,640, 197) 000 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT BONDS 
Figures after decimal represent 32ds of 1% 


1937 1938 Noy. 26 


Glee High Low Last 


-116.21 119.5 116.4 118.15 


112.4. 114.23 111.22 113.31 
-110.18 113.18 110.8 112.25 
-107.16 110.25 107.18 109.23 
-106.3 a 27 104.13 105.08 


8.2 6.16 106.27 


.107. 10 
ay “30 108. 10 105.27 108.22 


107.7 103.26 106.13 


.-107.4 108.14 106.26 107.10 
107.3 5 107.2 


1937 


Close High Low beablind 


U.S. eit he and New York State and New York City bonds are legal investments in New York 


1938 Nov. 26 


110. 7.2 109.19 | HomeOwnLn. 2348,'39-49_ 101.27 103.13 101.9 102.10 
07.2. 110.3. 107. 109.19 | HomeOwnLn.24s,'42-44.101.9 104.15 101.5 104.6 
105.10 108.15 105.2 108. U.S. Treas. 2s, ton 99.22 102.20 99.18 102. 
105.22 108.31 105.19 108.12 | U.S. Treas. 24s, 1945. . . 102.18 106.12 102.14 1m 3 
101.29 104.21 101.24 104. U.S. Treas. 2 %s, 1948... . —a— 101. 
103.25 107.4 103.25 106.26 | U.S. Treas. 2s, 1950-52. —a— 102.23 100.4 102, . 
FOREIGN BONDS 
77 78 58 7334 | Japan 5\s, he DAN aaliaee 64% 72 44 
98 100 27 36% | Japan 6s, 1954. ...... 77% 86 61% 
6 10 6 744 | Kreuger & T, ie *to59 eft 28% 31% 11% 
00 1004 85% 96 Leipzig 7s, 1947¢. .:.... 2034 23 20% 
87 88% 78% - 80 Lombard El. 7s, 1952. 62% 63% 50 
. 104% 106% & 10334 | Lw. Aus. Hy. B.634s,'44¢ 98 98% 22 
103 105% 1 23 5g] Lw. Aus. Prv. 74s, '50t. 9854 271% 24% 
203% 23 17% 21 Met. Wat. NSW 5s, ‘30 101 103% 99% 101 
10414 107 96 4g 104 1 | Mexico 4s, 1954 asst. ae 2% 3 5 
114% 11534 105 113% | Miag-Mill. 7s, 1956}. 25 28 2 
20% 24 18 2044 | Milan 6s, 1952....... 641% 67 Al ’ 
26% 30 25 28% | Minas Geraes 64s, 1958t 10 13 6% 
19% 19% 8% 914 | Montevideo 7s, 1952t... 9% 61 3814 
18% 19% 9% 914 | New So. Wales 5s, 1957. 101% 104% 88 
60% 85 59 83 Nord. Ry. wire 1950. 8 102% 85 it 
99% 101% 95 99%4 | Norway 4s, 102 103% 98% 1 
22% 23 7% 13%] Norway Mun. Bx. ‘5s, '70 102% 10434 99% 1 
69% 70% 4946 5244] Nuremberg 6s, 1952t... ‘0 22 18 
100 % 103% _98 103 Oriental gt 5S, 1958. 55 57% A ae 
08% 110% 103. 110%] Oslo 44s, 1955......... 01% 103%, 96% 10 
565% 62%-16% 21 Panama Pret 5 Bune 5 104% 86 
16} 19% 14% 16%} Paris-Orlns. Ry. Pie ba 91% 93% 75 
16 19% 14144 16%} Pernambuco 7s, 1947t.. 9 9% 5% 
114% 16% 11% 14 Peru 6s, 1960f.. . 3. ff 
33% 30 18 23 Poland 7s, 1947t 42 
17% 25% 16% 2554} Poland 8s, 1950+ 31. 
12% 20% 10 17% | Porto Alegre a Faas 6% 
100 101% 83% 98 Prague 7 4s, 1 53 
82 90 80 80 Queensland 7s, ce : 107% 108 % 1018 1 
18 24 164%; 19%! Rheinelbe Un. 7s, 19464. 265% 50 2844 
> 102% 107 10144 107 Rhine W. El. Ls 1952t. . 29% 33% 24% 
105 104 50 82344| Rima Stl. 7s, 1955t..... 0 50 15 
103 =105 50% 75 Rio Gr. do Sul a teed 9% 10% > 6 
1 104% | Rio de Jan. oe 195 9% 10% 5% 
00 Rome 6s, 1952....... 69% 73% 45- 
Rumania 7s, 1936 eer. 7 38 19% 
Saarbruecken, 6s, 1953$.. 21% 22 21 
Paulo St. 73, 1940f.. 8% 47% 14% 
Saxon St. Mtg. 64s, '46t 25 26% 23 _ 
Serbs. Cr. & a 8s, 1962t 32 35 20 — 
Shinyetsu E. P. 6448, '52 65 70% 48 
9 Siem & Hal. 6s 1951t.. 6044 86% 61% 8 
9 Silesia Proy. 7s, 1958 565% 60% 26° | 
% Sydney 5s, 1955...... 104% 104% 90 102 
y% Taiwan El. an 544s, 1971 55 60 41 : 
21 Tokio 54s, 1961....... 8 60% 42 
70 Tyrol Hy. BE. OKs, 1955t 96% 97 20 © 
18% 2% | Ujigawa El. P. 7s,1945.. 70 87 59% 7 
8 20 16% 1814] U.S. Wks.6343A,1951¢. 28 49% 27% | 
105 105% 102 103% | Uruguay 3%-4 4c ‘Ae 50 53 37 41 
18 18 9 12% | Uruguay 44s, 1 —a— 60 38. 
18 18 9 12%]! Venetian = 78, 1952... 81 69% 50% © 
Cre a uh ee ee 
‘arsaw 78, 1958t....... 
35 82 54 80 Yokohama 6s, 1961..... 60% 65 43% 55 
434 46 30 30 : 
DOMESTIC BONDS 
102 87% 102 Am. Tel. & Tel. 3s, e ae 105% 
103% 103% 95% 103% | Am. won & Tel. 54s, '43 112% 113% a Bs 
9644 90 70 73% | Am. rer ah Fdrs. 5S 1950 105 116 97 
37 50% 25 50% & E16 is, 1975 94% 106 i 84 1054 
107 109 +101 103 aan Cop. 4% ; 104% 107% 102% 
82 98% 79 98 Anglo-Chil.N ny 4388, era 28% 38 25% 
103 % 115 Ge 110 Ann Arbor 4s, 1995..... 37 41 23 
SP iuel beatae et anny 
O01 95 
104% 105 99% 103 A. T, & 8.F.adj. ee apm? 1034 ( 
93% 103 30." 101 A.T.&S8. F. 414s, '1948.. 106 106% 8714 100 
101% 105% 9934 105 Atl.& Char.A.L. 4\%s,’ 44 97 83% 83% a 


} 


’ Buff.Gen. Elec, 4 


70 Bond Prices, N. Y. Stock Exch., Dec. 31, 1937, Jan. 1-Nov. 26, 1938 


937 


Atl. & Char.A.L. 165, 44 
Atle. Coast L. 4s, 1952 
Atic. & Dan. ist 4s, 1948 
Atle. G. & W.LS.S. 58,'59 5) 
Auburn Auto 4%s, 1939 
Aust. & Norwstn. 5s, ’41 
Baldwin Loco. 5s, 1940. 102 
Balt. & Ohio 1st 4s, 1948 77% 
pay ref. 5s A 1995.. Baie 
& O. ref. 5s D, 2000. 37 
Baw & Ar. cv. 48,'51 st. * 104% 
Beech Crk. 314s, 1951... 101 
Bell Tel, Pa, 5s B, 1948* 118 . 
Beth. Steel 414s, 1960... 
Beth. Steel 334s, 1966. . 
Boston & Me. 434s, 1961* 
Boston & Me. 5s, 1967*. . 
Bklyn. Edison 314s, '66* 103% 
Bklyn. Man, Tr. 44s, '66 50 44 
Bklyn. Un, El, 5s, 1950.. 754 
Bklyn. Un. Gas 5s, 1945* 107 
Brown Shoe B24s 1950.. 105% 
sB,’81* 110 u 
Buff. R. & Pgh, 4s, ae 41% 
Bush Term. 5s, 1955 38% 
Canada Sthn. 5s, 1962. 
Can. Nat. Rys. 4\s, ’ 
Can. Nat. Rys. 5s Jul. ’69 116 % 
a Northn. 6%s, 1946. 124% 
an, 


50 
Car. Clin, & O. 6s, 1952.. 10734 
Carriers & Genl. 5s, aoe 83 
Carth, & Adn. 4s, 1981 
Cent. Fdy. 6s, ieai ce 10 
Cent. of Ga. 5s C, 1959t 7 
Cent. Ill. Lt. 3s, 1966* 106% 
Cen. Hud.G.& E.34s,’65* 106 
Cent, Ill. B. & G. 5S, P51 797 
Cent. New ee 4s, "61t. 43 
Cent. Fae. 4s, 1949*. 
Cent. R.R.N.J, 5s, 1987. 
Cer-teed Pr. 534s, 1948.. 
Cent. Steel 8s, 1941....- 116 
Cham. Pap. Fib. 434s,’50 oe 


26 
& Q. gen. 4s, 1958* 109 
ae ill. diy. 4s, hia 110 % 
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Gh ‘Un. Sta. 33s, 1963+ 
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Cleve. & Pgh. ss, 19 ’42* 
Cleve. Un. Term. 5s, '73 
Colo. Fuel & Ir. 5s, 1943 100 
Colo. & Sothn. 41s, ’80. 
Col. G. & E. 5s May, '52 Hav, 
gone Syd 34s. sg?t 95 


—q— 


“1951, 

Grown Cork fa Seal 4s,'50 106 
Cuba R. R, 5s, 1952. 
Day. Pwr. & Lt. 3\4s,"60* 
Del. & Hud. 4s, 1943. it 
Del. Pwr. & Lt. 414s, '69 
Den. re & El. 5s, 1951. 
Den, & G. We 5s, '78t 
Det. Sakon Tef. 4s, 1965* 
Det. Edison 414s, 1961 
Det. Riv. Tun. 434s, 1961 110 
ane Lt. 34s, 1965* 


1 1 
‘enn, V.& G. en. 53,'56 96% 


10074 107 


1938 Nov. 26 
Close High Low Last 


97 
94 


100 


1937 1938 Nov. 26 
Close High Low Last 
Ed. Elec. Bklyn. 4s, ’39* 10334 103% 100 Ei 
Ed. Elec. N.-Y. 5s, 1995* 131% 134 131 
El. Paso N. Gas Als, ape 102 106 102% 10g 
Erie R. R. 5s, 1967f.:.. 43 43 9% 12 
Erie R. R. 5s, 1975f.. 42% 42% 9% 12 
Fairbanks Morse 4s, 56. 10184 106 7) LOB 
Fed. Lt. & Tzac. 5s, 1942 97 101 891% 100% 
Fla. E. C. Ry. 4%s, 1959 57% 6454 49 62% 
Francisco Sug. 6s, 1956.. 45 5034 34 49 14 
Gen. Motor Acc. 3s, 1946 102 106% 101% 106% 
Gen. Am. Inv. 5s, 1952.. 100 105 00 04 
Gen. Cable 5s, 1947... 9714 104% 85 103% 
Gen, Pub. Serv. 54s, 739 95% 102144 89 102% 
Gen. Stl. Cast pa 1949 48 714% 37% 64 
Goodrich 6s, 1945...... 1% 100% 78% 100 
Goodyear E, & Fs, °57 103% 108% 101% 102% 
Gotham Silk H. 5s, 1946 78 94 74% 88 
Gr. Rap, & Ind. 448, "41* 105% 106% 102 104 
Gt. N. Ry. 4s, 1946 10334 10354 74 96 
Gt. N. Ry. 4\%s, 1976 D 89 90 64 84 
Gulf Mob. & N. 5s, ’50:C 2 82 55 72 
Gulf Sts. Stl. 414s, 1961. 84 95% 76 9434 
Gulf States goa 4s, 1966 10244 108 99% 108 
Hocking Val, 4s, 1999* 118% 119% 108 116 % 
Hoe (R) & Co. 44s, 1944 62% 81 52 67 
Hiram Walker 448 1945 10344 108% 100 107% 
HouSton Oil 514s, 1940. . 944 103 99% 102 , 
Hudson Coal 5s, 1962. 0 39344 13 39 
Hud. & Man. ref. 5s, 1957 3 61%4 40 454 
Ill. Bell Tel. 344s, 1907*. 108% 11144 106 110% 
Ill. Cen. Ist 3%s,’51 Apr. 93 - 79% 77 79% 
Ill. Cen. 434s, 1966..... 35 4914 23 45 
Ill. Steel 4s, 1940..... 107 % 107% 104% 104% 
Indp. Un, Ry. 3s, 1986 ne 100% 96 98% 
Inland Stl. 345, 1961. 109 % 101 % 109 
Int. Rp. Tr. rf. 5s, 1966. 1033 71 42 68 34 
Int. Rp. Tr. cv. 7s, 1932t8 53 69% 40 68 
Interlake Iron 4s, 1947.. _70 92% 65 90 
Intl c..58, 42 stpd.. 100 # 10234 100 102% 
Intl. Gt. N. 5s B, 1956t.. 1634 20 11% 17 
Intl. Gt. N. 1st 6s isi te 21 11% 18 
Intl. Hydro El 6s, 1 68% 80% 48% 7534 
Intl. Mer. Marine 6s, ane 58 35% 54 
Intl. Paper rf. 5s, {Sut 98 80% 97% 
Intl. Paper 6s, 1955..... 5 90 54 86 
Intl. Rys. C. A. 64s, ’47 94 94 75 841¢ 
Intl. T. & T. ev. 4%s,’39 8834 10034 74 100% 
Intl.. T. & T. 58, 1955. -.. 62 78 42% 68 
Jones & Laugh. 44s, 61 97 987% 88 9434 
C. So, he 1st 3s, 1950 6854 755% 60 71 
K. & So>Ry. im. 5s, 60 74 44 69 
K. C. Term. ist 4s, 1960 10814 108% 10314 107 
Kan. Gas & El. 445), om py. 106% 103% 105% 
Keith $) 6s, 1946 82% 95 80 94 
K. & I. T. 4s, *61 pin._ 109% 95 95 95 
Kgs, Co BL. &P. 6s,'97* 150% 158 150 156 
Kings Co. Elev. 4s, 1949 82 71 82 
Kgs. Co. Lighting 5s, "54* 100144 100% 88 98% 
Kinney (G.R.)ext.544s,,41 98% 995 95 96 
Kresge Foundn. 4s, 194 4 98 34 104 9534 103 
Koppers Co. 4s, 1951. , 101 03% 96% 102 
Laclede Gas 54s, 1953.. 58 614% 47° 50 
Lake E. & W. 3s, 1947.. 91 90% 70 70 
L.Sh,& Mich. sn "344s,'97 102% 102 78 85% 
Leh. C.& N. 44s A, 1954 71% 75 48 61 
Leh. & New Eng. 4s, '65 94 95 78% 85% 
Leh. & N. Y. 4s, 1945... 66 424% 27 36 
Leh. Val. Coal 5s, 1974.. 26 40 19% 29 
Leh. V.(Pa.) ens. 4s, 20034 29% 32 11% 22 
L.V, (Pa.) ens. a 2008 asd] —a— 25 14 21% 
Leh’ Val. ens. 5s, 20039. 38 40 16 24 
Leh. Va. 5s, 2003/asd§.. —a— 27 16 233% 
Ligget & Myers 7s, 1944 131 131 28 129% 
led pe 3 is, Mea - 97% 102% 94% 102% 
Hin, BE! rf. 4s, 194' 87 88 73 82 
Lorillard By 5s, 1951... 120. 125 115% 122 
Lou. Gas & El. 3 Ms, 1966 103 107% 101 107 
Lou. & Nash. un. 4s, ’40* 104% 105 97 00 
Lou. & Nash 3%s, 3003* 79 85 65 80% 
Maine Cent. 42455 1960.. 56% 55 37 43 
Manati Sug. 4s, 1957. 40 35 20 33 
Manhat. Co. ist 4s, 1990¢ 24 36 17% .34% 
McCrory 5s, 1951...... 99% 107% 97 106 
Market St. Ry. fy 1940. 97 55% 62 
McKesson & R. 544s, 50 9834 105 93% 103% 
Mead Co. 6s, 1945... ... 96 104 91 104% 
Met. Edison ‘Alés, 1968.. 108 110% 103% 109% 
Vie Sk Sarees ata 
iw. El. Ry. Ss,” 4, 9 0 
Minnp.& St.L. rf. 4s,",49t 2% 33% ag 34 
eats -8.M. 5 \s, ’7) 663% 70% 60% 65% 
M.-Kan.-T. 5s ~ 1962.. 46344 50 284% 38 
M.-Kan.-T. adj. 5s, ’67t. 22 24 10 15 
Mo. Pac. gen. 4s, 19755. 73 8 4 5 
Mo. Pac. 5s H, Bay ee 21 25% 14% #18 
Mo. Pac. 5i4sA, 1949 5 6 3 3% 
Mob. & Ohio dies, peti 13 32 8% 27 
Mohawk & Malone 78 674% 50% 53 
Monongahela Ry. ye "60 106 34 10734 98%% 102 5g 


a hhe EG, 


1937 1938 pene, 26 
Close High Low Last 


3, 2000 71 4 Post Tel, & Gab. 5s "538t 
Be o58 é 62 % _83% | Press Stl. Car. 53 Tos1 


1937 1938 Nov. 26 
Close High Low Last 


51 
1946 


O~100 
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Rio Gr, Wn. Sk ds, "49 
Roch. Gas & El. 5s, 196 
Safeway St. 4s, 1947. 
St. L. Peo. & Nw. 5s, 48} 
St. L. Rky. M. & P. 5s," 
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15 
15% 

oe : 
118% 10934 j 


1133 721084 


90t 
St Paul & Dul. 4s, iogst 
St. P. Un. Dep. 5s, 1972* 
San A. & Aran. P. 4s, '43 
San An. Publ Sve. 6s, "52 
Schulco 6 4s A, 19464. 
Seab.A.L. ist4s,’50stpd.§t 
Shell Un. Oil 3s, 1951. 
Skelly Oil 4s, 1951. 
Socony Vac. Of] 314s, '50 
Sthn, Bell T.& T. 3%s,'62 
So. Cal. Gas 4448, 1961. 
Sthn. Colo. Pwr. 6s, 1947 100 
So. Nat. Gas 44s, 1951. 
Sthn. Pac. 3%s, 1946. 
Sthn. Pac. ref. 4s, 1955*. 
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Studebaker ev. 6s, 1945. 
.58,°40t 8 8% 45% Swift & Co. pesca 1950 
Ys, 1967*.. 104% 110 10434109 | Tenn.C.&1.R. R. 5s’51 
n. 444s, '39* 106% 107_ —:103 4103 Tenn. Ope enn 6s,'44 
Pwr. 5s,’55 108 44 108 % A Tenn. El. Pwr. 6s, 1947.. 
97 Term. Assn.St.L. 4\s, "39 
Texas, & Ft. Sc. 5s, te 
Texas Corp. 3 \s, 1951. 
Tex. & Pac. 5s C, 1979*.. 
Tex. & Pac. Ist 5s, 2000* 
Third Av. adj. 5s, 1960+ 
Tol, & Oh. Cent. 3s, 60 
Tri Continental 5s, 1953 1 10 
Union EL.L.& P. 3%s,'62 106% 110% 10 
: ° <2 9 6 Union _ Oil Cal.3 34s, mkt) 1 11334 Toa. 
- 'No.Pac.ref.&imp.6s 87% 3% 64 | Union Oil Cal. 6s, 1942.. 117. 119 1 
Ohio Edison 3%s, 1972.. Union Pac. ist 4s, 1947* 114% 114 
Ohio Edison 4s, 1967 98 1 Un,Pac. ist&ref.4s, gpuee 1074 Ce 
: Grehoms as oe. 1966 yi eA ii 06 Unit Biscuit 5s, 1950.... 106 5% 108 % 
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ey 
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jag. 


oes Sh. Line 2 gtd. Ss 
Ore. Wash.R.R oi 8 i 90 ; Uish Pwr. ie 5s, ies 
4izs, 1 ti Wr. t.58, * 
Dee. Bee ia 5544 59 5 Util. Pwr. & Lt. 54s, ’47¢ 
fi vena 
andalia R 
5, apse 108% 10399 Va. Ir. Coal & C. 58, 1949 
60 Va. & Sthwn. con. 5s, '58 
Virginian Ry, 3%s, 1966* 
Wabash 5s B, 1976t.. 
Wabash Des. ™M, 4s, "39t 
Walworth 4s, 195. 
Warner Br. Pict. 6s, 1939 
Warren Br. 6s, 1941t.. 
Wash. Term. 34s, 1945. 
Wash. Term, 4s, 1945.. 
Wash. Wat. Pwr. 5s, ‘oe 
West, Pa. Pwr. 5s By re 


93 684 
ee ie 97 % 
5) 
14 48 5% 65 


ATH | 
110% 105 oe 


101% 14 10 
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‘A. 4s, 748 109 9 Gonn.En.4 44s,'4) 5 

tl, 4s, igeo Fae eat LGR Ae ag a EY Th + obi) 1088 98 1088 : 

Be Oa b Ser Grist funds in N_ ¥. State; fLast price N. Y. Curb Exchange; +Default — 
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Agfa Ansco. cp.*... 
Ainsworth Mfg 
Ala Gt. Southn.. . .6.00 
. Ala. Pwr. cum. 7pt, & oy 
Allied_ Prod. A*....1.75 
Alumi®um of Am. 5 5 ae 
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Am. Cyanamid A.. 
Am. Cyanamid B, 
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Name and Dividend 
(Dividend in Dollars) 


1937) ——1938—— 


"Year of 1936....... Ea taeia ciate! Sieve Sat eleva 3 
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N. Y. Curb Reaknee Stock Dae Des: 31, 193° 5 “B 


Last High Low 


34 Compo. Shoe*..... .75 
7% | Cons. Gas Balt... .3.60 
61%4 | Cons. Gas B. pf. A5.00 
73 Cons. M. & 8S. Can.1.00 
Cont. Roll Steel. Ja Jae shelters 
Cooper Bessmer*........ 
Copper Weld Steel. 1.40 
Creole Petrol. -1.00 
Crocker Wheel. 43 
Crown Ck. Int. A.. 1.00 ; 
Cuban Tob. vtc. 52 
Cuneo Press*.. .. - 2.00 
Cuneo P. pf*.... =. 6.50 
25% | Darby Petrol..... -50. 

7 Dayton Rub. Mg.* .50 
26% Dayton R. M. A.* 2:00 
10% | Det- Gask, & Mg.*. .25 
33 5% | Det. Steel Prod.*.. .50 

114% | Diamond Shoe. ...1.50 
244% Dom. St’'l& CoalB....... 
134 | Draper Corp. ..... 5.00 
17% Driver-Harris*.......... 
15 #2 | Driver-Har. pf (7)*.7.00 
25% Duke Power. ..... 2.25 
{5 4 Duro-Test*....... 10 
23° | Eagle Picher Lead. .10 
55 Estn. G & F p. pf. .3.37% 
73 Estn. Malle. Iron. 

19% | Estn. St. C. pf. B. 
11 % Economy Groce. St. .50 
108i4 Edison Bros. Strs*.1.00 

6 Elec. Bond & Share...... 

7% Elec. B&S cum 5 pi.5.00 

9 4 | Elec B&S cum. 6 pf.6.00 

7 Elgin Nat. Wate... .75 

zien cust EB 
lectographic*.... 
= 4 Empire Dist [eae Atos 
49 Emp. G&F 6% pf... 

5 Emp. G&F 6% %pt 
323, Emp. G&F7% pf. 

7 x Emp. G&F 8% pf. 

167 % Empire Pwr...... 5 

118% Emsco. Der. & Eq. . 

6% Eureka Pipe Ln. . .3. 
1014 Esquire-Corn.*.. . .1, 
it , | Fairchild Avia.*... .15 
41 ig Falstaff Brew's*... .70 

9 FannyF. C’dy*...1, 

21 Ferro. Bnam.*.......... 
105 Fire. Ass'n Phil.. . ie 
40% | Fisk Rubber pf... °4.5 
10 Fla. Pwr. & Lt.$7 pf.3. 08 
EM 6 | Ford Mot. Can. A. 1.00 
aaae Ford. Mot. Can. B.1.00 
- *%4 | Froedtert G.* 135 
ig * | Hroedtert G. pf-+. .1.20 
3, | Gen. El. Ld. adr :70 

oe Gen. Fireproof...; .50 
14% | Gen. Pub. S. $6 pf..!.... 
84 Gen. Telephone*. . .75 

1% | Gen. T’phone pf.* 3.00 

105 84 ee 
16 pi ae 


6% | Great No.Paper.. .2.00 

16 Gruman Air. & E.. 50 
11734 | Gulf Oil Corp... . .1.00 

73 ; Hearns Dept. St... 

8 56 | Hearns D. pf...... 3.00 
5434 | Hazeltine*.... 1. |” 3.00 

744 | Hecla. Mining*..-_ '30 
3914 HelenaRun'steinA. 1.00 
44 Heyden Ch, al) :, ae 50 
45 gee (Cc. E.) C 
364 i sd Ve ARS oe -00- 

oll’ger C. ree 

8414 | Holophane Co. 4:00 
58 ormel Geo. A... 11.50 
29 Horn & Hardart.. .1.40 
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| (Dividend in Dollars) Last High Low 1938 


- orn & Hard Pa. G&E.5%  DE1.37 44 26 28% 25% ; 
Sa ee 200 Bac. Lighte. p pe 0.00 9 104% 108% as’ 
et ; Saha, 
Imp. Chem. I ti ac Pub. Ser. pt 1.3 18% 
5 Pan.-Am. Air.* ; 4 6% 
Parker Pen....... 13 3744 14% 
Pender. rN A.*..3.50 ‘0 
Pa.Gas& El. A. - 9% 
Pa. Pwr. & Lt. pt. 7.00" 87 
Pa. Salt Mfg... ... 4, 50 140 
Pa. Water & Pwr.*.4.5 72 
Pepperell Mfg.. T09 72M 
Perfect Circle. .... 2.00 29 
eee Phila. Co be 7 
Phila. Elec. ‘pf. Saag 5.00 115 
Pierce Governor*., .30 11% 
Pioneer Gold*..... 40 3 
Pitney-BowesP.M. .50 5% 
S, Pitts: Plate Glaws te BAe? 
itts. ate Glass. és 
san Gas 7.90 105% 114% 5% site Plough, Ine.*..... .70 74 
Sue L. ptB. a 30 67a Sais ‘61 Pratt & Lambert... °75 184 
F Woks 9% 3k 15 23 | Pressed Metals.......... 18% 
ALteoS 5 2% 3°° | Prud’l Inv. pf.*..//6.00° 98 
1.00 15 15% 13 13 Pub. Serv. Coio. Dt S wae 100 
é £B)* 60 6% 8% 5% 8% | Pub-Ser. Ind.$6 12 
acs CB Vie $4 139 835 1828 | pub-Serind $75. 2444 
BD Kopres@ sc. pees2s 102 10232 ep sity | Pub. Ser Okie oh 7.00° 20% 
e KoppersG £0. DEAS a oe T2G AE 4% 4%] Quaker Oats...... 6.00 95 
__LakeSh. Min... 400 53 58% 44% 49% | Railway &Lit.Sec........ 9 
- ~Lefcourt Re. pf.*. -. 12% 15 113% «12 Raymond Cn. Pile. 1.00 1 
y Ret. "75°" 1854 2536 155s 20 | Reed Roller Bit*...130 2334 
Mii toplnw.Gmo.A 135 226 28 i0°° a4 | Rete Her Bit. 180 23% 
Lockheed Aircraft*._.... 95% 55¢ 2834 | Roch G. Fl. pf.D./6.00 9644 
' Locke Steel Chin* . 1.40 1634 734 1315 | Royal Typew..._. 3.00 0 
- Lone Star Gas 7 10% (55s 934 | Russeks Sth Av.*.. .25 6 
Long Isl. Lt.7% pf.3.50 38 25 2844 | Saf. Car Ht, & Lt.1. 00 78 
Isl, Lt.6ptB3.00 30 3434 23% 24°" | St Regis Paper af 57 
Toubland&Exp* 40 83% 934 634 734 | St, esis Paper pt 180°" 22% 
Lynch Corp.*.....2.00 373 39° 24° 32% | Scran.s.B.WSS6 DEN ge 164% 
bie M. (2)2.00 17% 15 18% | Seeman Bros.*.. .-2'50 
ee ee 90 14 18% 113% 16%4|Selby Shoe......: 100 15% 
Massey-Harris. 634 10 4% 634 | Sel. Ind. 534 pr.*..5.50 52 
MeWilliams Dred 9% 20% (7% 17% | Shattuck-Denn. M.*¥.... 7% 
Mead Jobnson*. . 182, @  124,,| Shaw W.& Pwr... 80 203 
Mempnh. Nat. G,*.. 3% 20% 1334 19%, | Sherwin-Wms....- 2.50 84 
Mercantile Strs. 45 «59 3054 59° | Singer Mig......11.00 229 
Mer. C.€S pi. A. 78 9014 741; 90% |Singer Mfg. Ltd... 29 5 
ot at ane b+ a 9% (6% 8% |Sou. Penn. Oil....1.50 38 
So SU AR Caipea 3 dal 46." 101" 5084 103 | Sou. W Pa vine. Leo 28% 
eso. M. & Mf.1.20. 2534 40 2434 3934| Sou'n.C.Ed.p.pf.1.50 36 
Mock. Jud. Voe.*.. -70 7 16% 8% 5 244 Sou'n. New E. Tel.8.00 148 
Molybdenum Cp... --.. 13, 16834 128" 15984 | Southl. Roy.*..... 150 65 
Mont. Ward A... .7. 00 7 1% 20% 29% Stand, Cap & Seal.1.60 15 
poco paar Bene oe 38 SB 3758 Stand. OilKy.....1.25 17 
Socom ag 60 5 43 5 | Stand. Oil Neb.*........ 9 
} Me... ear oy gi ae 133 x412854 100° 12434 | Stand. OilOhio*...1.00 19% 
4 3% 8%|TampaElec...... 2.24 27% 
r ORT eae b Technicolor...... .85 16% 
P [i100 11% 14% Teck.-H. G.M.L... .45 514 
Natl. Oil Prods.* 20 48% EA 38% bo 1 | Texon Oil & eh .. 60 4% 
Natl. Pwr. & Lt. pf. ue Bee 30 70% 32 66. Thew Shovel...... FFA, o 
Natl. Steel Car.... 14% 184% 10% 13 Tilo Roofing...... 3 4 
Natl Sug RiotN.J.1 pg te 19% 654 734 | ToddShipyards...4.00 45 . 
Natl Transit. ----746 10844 114° 105°” 112” | Toledo Edis. pf....6.00 90 
Netraska ¥ wr, ut. .7- 33 50} 20% 43 |-TubizeChat.A......... 25 
ent MEL 7 pt. 4.75 1” 45° 49% | -rung-SoLL. pf*... 80. 7 
Newbnel T.&T..6.00 100. 108 88, 10%,, | Un. Gas of Can...._.80 12% 
5 ew Haven Clock... aes ix 43h sri Unit Gas 87 pr oie .7.00 8 
he ae ; Y 
Newmont, Min*. 3.00 55 SB Fe rae |  Dhescccecenes, 525 74) 
N.Y WD. R.M¥.2.40 ae 4 634 Unit Lt. & Pwr. pf...... 21% 
, NY Merenapt600 ©9134 103. 81 101_—| Unit Milk Prods...2.00 18 
Regs ee eet 24 10% 16 8% | Unit Shoe Mach...425 70% 
7 i : pt.*5. 9 nt. S. 1st*.3. 
Ai ee eho a 3.00 2% 8 244% 57% Ag Play Gard. 2.00 21% 
Be NGae Siee*.... 40> - 35% $4 34, 3% | oniversalProds...100 164 
0. Cent. Tex, Oil .20 B% Ae 43” 93 | Utah Pwr.é Lt. pt. 4.67 a4 
_ N-Ind.P-8.6% pts 50 ee ose 50 © 91 | Util Equit. pf..... 1.00 
. et S37 Raa 6% Va. Pub. Serv. pf. be 3 
forth’n Rie y % 9) Grocer... . 
: North’n Sts Pwr. Aras - ah + ae 5 Fi % eee spe ae wae 
de, Ea. 20% 18 30% | wn.Tab.& Sta.vte. 50 19% 
; =| hess "25 3 20 % | Wilson-Jones*.... .25 Pi 
o B peer As 0 1 P.& L.7% pt.b.25 
One Ope 15800 108K 112% ibs Hh Woodley Petroit. 30 8 4 
Power pf.....600 1 Wright Hare’s...- 
; Ohio Pub. Ser. pf.A7.00 96 10634 93% 105 
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sane PL stock distribution. 
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and Seattle. 


The activities of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission in the administration of the Securities 
Act of 1933, the Securities Exchange Act of 1934, 
and the Public Utility Holding Company Act of 
1935, were marked by four major events during 
_ 1938—a sweeping reorganization of the manage- 
“ment of the New York Stock Exchange, the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court upholding the consti- 
tutionality of the registration provisions of the 
“public Utility Holding Company Act, amendment 

of the Securities Exchange Act to provide a pro- 

gram of self-regulation under Government super- 
vision for the over-the-counter securities business, 
and Congressional revision of the National Bank- 
ruptey Act, placing new duties upon the Commis- 
sion in connection with corporate reorganizations. 

Barly in the year the New York Stock Exchange 
yoted a reorganization and adopted a new Consti- 
tution. The new program embodied the principles 
Jaid down by the Commission that stock exchange 
organization should fit the pattern of a public 
institution rather than of a private club. | 
The new Constitution provided for a paid Pres- 

~ ident, and three public members on the exchange’s 

- Governing Board, and revised both the method of 
electing Governors and the committee system of 
government, William McC. Martin, Jr. was selected 
s the first paid President of the exchange. 

The Supreme Court (March 26, 1938) upheld the 
‘constitutionality of the registration provisions of 


a system of co-operative regulation in the 
r-the-counter markets through voluntary as- 
ations of investment bankers, dealers and 
brokers under appropriate Governmental super- 


or 


conduct are eligible for membership in an associa- 
on. Such membership, however, does not relieve 
brokers and dealers from registering with the 
- Commission as individuals. Standards are estab- 
lished which associations must embody in their 
ss before they are qualified for registration 
rules are designed to prevent fraudulent and 
manipulative acts and practices, to provide safe- 
guards, against unreasonable profits or unreason- 
dle rates or commissions, or other charges, to 
omote just and equitable principles of trading, 
to remove impediments to and perfect the 
echanism of a free and open market. ~ 
1938 Congress enacted a revision of the Na- 
ional Bankruptcy Act. Chapter X of the revised 
tute imposes certain new duties upon the Com- 
mission in connection with corporate reorganiza- 
tions. Chapter X is a_ revision of the former 
Section 77B, dealing with corporate reorganiza- 
tions. It provides that the impartial and expert 
ministrative assistance of the Commission shall 
made available to the Courts in the solution 
- omplex legal business, and financial problems 
presented by corporate reorganizations. Proposed 
eorganization plans in cases where the scheduled 


it arty to the proceedings; or the Commission, 
upon its own motion, if approved by the Court, 
_ may intervene as a party to the proceedings and 

a heard on all matters. The purpose of such 
iS, rvention is to provide adequate representation 


Securities and Exchange Commiss 


SEC—Securities and Exchange Commission—William O. Douglas, chairman; R 
C.:Mathews, Jerome N. Frank, Edward C. Eicher, commissioners. 
offices are maintained in New York City, Boston, Atlanta, Chicago, Fort Worth, Denver, 
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obert E. Healy, Geor 
Address Washington, D. C. Resi 
San France! 


of the public interest and to permit the Commis 
sion to regularize its assistance to the Court. — 

The Commission was created by the Securities 
Exchange Act of 1934, and in addition to the 
administration of that Act it is responsible for the 
administration and enforcement of the Securities 
Act of 1933, which was transferred to the Com- 
mission from the Federal Trade Commission, and 
the Public Utility Holding: Company Act of 1935. 
It is composed of five Commissioners, not more 
than three of whom may be members of the same 
political party. They are appointed by the Pres- 
ident, with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
for a term of five years. 

The functions of the Commission are divided as 
follows: The supervision of registration of security 
issues and the suppression of fradulent practices | 
in the sale of securities under the Securities Act 
of 1933; the supervision and regulation of trans- 
actions and trading in outstanding securities, both 
on stock exchanges and in the over-the-counter- 
markets, as provided by the Securities Exchange 
Act of 1934; the regulation of public utility holding 
companies as provided in the Public Utility Holding 
Company Act of 1935; and the advisory assistance 
to the Courts in corporate reorganization as pro- 
vided in Chapter X of the National Bankruptcy 
Act of 1938. : 

The Securities Act of 1933 is designed to compel 
full and fair disclosure to investors of material 
facts regarding securities publicly offered for sale, 
and to prevent fraud in sales of securities, when 
offered or sold in interstate commerce or through 
the mails. The Act requires that, with certain 
exceptions, every issue of securities to be offered 
for sale to the public through such means must 
be registered with the Commission by the filing of 
a statement containing certain information. Regis- 
tration statements covering securities to be sold 
are filed on forms approved by the Commission, 
and in addition to the specified information must 
contain financial statements, exhibits, and the 
form of prospectus to be used in the sale of the 
securities. 

The purposes of the Securities Exchange Act of 
1934 are, in general, three-fold. It is first desigend 
to correct unfair practices in the securities mar- 
kets, and to this end stock exchanges are placed 
under the jurisdiction of the Commission, man- 
ipulation of the prices of securities is prohibited, 
and trading in securities is subject to the Com- 
mission’s regulations. The Act next aims to make 
available currently to the public sufficient in- 
formation concerning,the management and finan- 
cial condition of corporations whose securities are 
traded on national securities exchanges to enable 
the investor to act intelligently in making or 
retaining his investments and in exercising his 
rights as a security holder. For this Purpose, a 
registration statement disclosing full information 
is required for each security listed on an exchange. 

The Commission is empowered to set up controls 
for securities traded in the over-the-counter mar- 
kets comparable to regulations for exchange trad- 
ing. The third purpose of the Act is to Tegulate 
the use of the national credit to finance trading 
in securities. _This is accomplished by the Tegula- 
tion of margin requirements and is administered 
peeene Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 

The Public Utility Holding Compan: 

1935 provides, in general, for regulation nee the 
Commission of the financial practices of holding 
company systems controlling gas and electric util- 
ities. It is designed to eliminate abuses and_ to 
provide a greater degree of protection for investors 
and consumers in the financing and operation of 
public utility holding companies. Holding com- 
panies are required to register with the Com- 
mission, and, subject to certain exceptions. piss 

eir 


vided in the Act, registered compan g 
See Be issue es sell Peter oF. eae = 
utility ass i 
ihe ea ibe sie y ets without the consent of 
uring the fiscal year ended June 30. 
securities having estimated gross gets sar 
$1,641,582,000 were registered under the Securities 
Act of 1933. This figure, which is net of securities. 
registered for reserve against the conversion of 
other securities having convertibl features, com- — 
pares BO. Tay had cee ot the fiscal year ended _ 
; and $4,432,372, year 
ended June 30, 1936. Oeeet te aa oor 
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: %G Dave oped water power (h.m) in the United States in 1937, by States, was estimated as follows: 


Trovela ped Water Power Here and Abroad 


ae ep 2 
ants; E ectricity Production 


pevecee..] 182,791 }|Nevada....... 478,050 
Ae 3,266||N. Hampshire.| 573, Fes - 
New Jersey ... 17,1 PTORRS cieioek 


0|/ Washington. . 
West Vir rginia. 

Wisconsin. .... 

Wyoming. . 


Bad Ene 91.53 ot: : Rhode Osland. 490||Total U. S.. 6 
( BB. 245|| Nebraska 123/580/|8. Carolina... 8 ie aes: ee 


Developed water power (h.p.) in chief countries (potential 1, 000 h.p. in parentheses) is estimated b; 
the U. S. Geological Survey as follows: } ¥ 


North America—Alaska, 36,600 (1,400); Canada, | (22,000); Chosen (Korea), 225,000 ae French 
8,112,751 (25,5000); Costa Rica, 31, 000 (1,400); | Indo-China, (6,000); India, 500, 000 (39,000); Iran 
Guatemala, 23,000 (2, 100) ; Honduras, 5, 700 (1,400) ; | (Persia), (300) ? Japan, 5, 200, 000 (7, 200) ; Manchu- 
Pe te ‘350. 00C (8,500) ; Newfoundland, 270,000 kuo, (1,000); Siam and Malay States, oe 000 (5,700); __ 


(600); Nicaragua, 500 (1,100); Panama one Taiwan (Formosa), 237,000 (1,000); Union of Soviet 
Ganal Zone), 37,400 (700); Salvador, 5,000 (300 Sopa Republics, 77,000 (64,000); bes 6,300,000 
United States, 17,284,379 (33,500); sae! Indies (148,000). i 
40,000 (200); total, 26,000,000 (77,000 Airion Kbyeetbla, 700 (5,700); Algeria, 400 (300); 


South America — Argentina, 67, G00 (5,400); | Angola, 4,000 (5, 700) ; Bechuanaland, (30); Belgian 
Bolivia, 13,500 (3,600); Brazil, 1,000 (36,000): | Congo and Belgian mandate, 170,000 (130, 000) ; 
British Guiana, (3,600); Chile, 189,000 (3/600); | British Central Africa, (1,700); Britsh Fast ‘Africa, ~ 
Colombia, 25,000 (5,400); Dutch Guiana, (1,100); | 6,200 (6,700); British Somaliland, (Small); Egypt 
Ecuador, i6,000 (300); French Guiana, (700); | 1,000 (850) ; Eritrea, (Small) ; French mandate in 
Paraguay, 500 (2,800); Peru, 55,000 (6, 400): Uru- Cameroun, as, 500); French Congo (50, arete ‘French 
guay (400); Venezuela, 15,000 (4,300); total, '1,100,- | Guinea, Gs, 000); French Sudan, (1,400); Gambia, 
000 (74,000) é " (Small); Gold Coast and British mandate in Togo, 

Europe—Albania, 1,000 (700); Austria, 1,000,000 | (2,000); Italian Somaliland, (Small) ; Ivory Coast, 
(1,550); Belgium, 32,000 (Small); Great Britain | Dahomey, and French mandate in Togo (4,000); — 
and Northern Ireland, 400,000 (700); Bulgaria, Liberia, (5, 700); Madagascar, 4,500 (7, 000): Cee 
64,000 (400); Czechoslovakia, 310,000 (700) : Den- | tius, 1, 000 (s mall) : Morocco, 73, 000 (350); oe . 
mark, 16,000 (30); Estonia, ‘19, 000 (85); Finland, | and British mandate in Cameroons, 6,000 3, 000) ; 
438, 000 qd, 400) ; France, . 250, 000 (6,000) ; Germany, Portuguese East Africa, (5, mel Portuguese Guinea, 
2,580,000 (2, 000) ; Greece, 10,000 (350); Hungary, ean Rhodesia, 2,500 3/500); Rio de Oro, 4 

00 (160); Iceland, 16,500 (700); Irish Free State. Small); Senegal, (350); Bier Leone, (2,500) He! 
recy 000 (300); Italy, 6 000,000 (5,400); Latvia and} Southwest Africa (Union of South Africa Mandate)’ 
Lithuania, 5,000 (150) ; Netherlands, 1,000 (25); | (200); Tanganyika (British mandate), 800 (4, 000); 
Norway, 2,900,000 (16 000) ; Poland, 50,000 (1,350) ; Tangier, (70); Tripoli, (Small); Tunisia 
Portugal, 72,000 (450): Rumania, 127/000 (3/000): | Union of South Africa, 10,000 (2,300) ;” : Be 
Spain, 1 400, 000 6, 700) : pe ee 1,874, ,000 (4,000); | 180,000 (274,000). 

Switzerland, 2,800,000 '(2,300): Turkey, (Small) : Oceania — Australia and Tasmania, 139,00 
larger of Soviet OSocistist Republics, 1,463,000 | (2,000); Borneo, including New Guinea and Papua, 

(14,000); Yugoslavia, 250,000 (4,000); total, 31,- 5,000 (io, 500) ; Celebes, 500 (1,400); Hawaii, 26,000 
200,000 (71,000). (150); Java, 60,000 (1,100); New Zealand, "400. 0 

Asia—Afghanistan, 2,000 (700); Arabia, 18,500; | (1, 500); Philippine Islands, 21,500 (2,000); Sumatra, 
Asia Minor, 500 (700); Chinese’ Republic, 3,500 ' 20,000 (3, 000); total, 700, 000. (22, 000). > 


cet 
PWA Loans to Build City Power Plants Is Upheld — 


The right of the government to make loans to| Supreme Court in two unaminous decisions (. 
municipal power plants in competition with private | 3, 1938) against the Alabama Power Co. an 
enterprises was upheld by the United States! Duke Power Co. 


The list of grants and loans by states follows: ‘ 
Alabama ..... $2,270,999 | Kansas ....... 150,000 | Nebraska ....$49,141,000 |S. Carolina... 8,852,000 


Arkansas ..... 190,000 | Kentucky ..... 91,000 | Nevada ...... 112,908 |S. Dakota.... 76, 000 
California .... 2,760,000 | Michigan ..... 1,192,500 | New York. 820,000 | Tennessee é 

ROWE rats oc 5 « 127,600 | Minnesota .... 516,264 | N. Carolina. . 2,595,000 | Texas .. 

‘ MES Sie sic 379,809 | Mississippi ... 237, ”899| Ohio ........ 1,981,000 | Virginia ..... 
Bilinois-..<.--. 897,000 | Missouri ...... 279,593 | Pennsylvania. 68,715 eA 


Electricity—World Production 

(In kilowatt hours, 000,000’s omitted) 
1936 1937 Country 1936 | 1937 Country 
New Zealand..... 
0}| Norway 
ee Sia ae ee ...-...||Palestine. 
Pecdeiceth USDETING:. ©. ove | BO, BOR baits vases Philippines. 

DB IN ee s.0cfaia 1 é 


Tunis. 
9|| United Kingdomt.| 25,925] 28,7 
ales King ad :|113/602|120,4 


therm 
ne Neth. Endiés Beye BOA sen a1 h t PCENLO shots heres 
Netherlands. . : 6 


i fi rance Year-Book of The Spectator, Philadelphia. Figures do not include bu 
tia ue ee foreign companies operating in the United States.) : 


All roti 


"Year (Gal) Ordinary Policies |Industrial Policies 


aoe. 


Group Policies 


No. $1,000 No. No. 00 $1,000 
i 11,18 97, 629, 440} a. 642,128 
2A fe aoa ap ther Paroay aaetye. "404, 425/988 |101,904,893| 78,492,142 


65,043,873 


4 
ees re etree 
te gies Be 6 ke 602 86 : 21'142 |12/910,263 |124,157,611 109, 572,451 


eee aera t 


FINANCIAL STATISTICS OF LIFE INSURANCE 


et 
‘Year Pay- Liabil- Year Pay- |- Liabil- 
(Cal.) Income| ments Assets ities (Cal.) Income ements Assets ities 


PPRe Gs et aoe cP A ca 


$1,000 | $1,000 $1,000 $1,0 $1,000 “$1 ,000 $1,000 $1,000 
heeweailey 702, 770| 1,205,272| 10,394,034] 9, Tae $50 1931..... 4,850,376) 2,606,551|20,159,940/19, 115,880 
7.800| 1,246,169] 11,537,615] 10,867,475||1932..... 4,653,396 3,087,014| 20, 754,112|19,773,947 
3330" 298| 1,373,201] 12/939,807| 12,177,363||1933..... 4.622,292]3,016,434| 20,895,726] 19,885,328 
. .|3,673,151) 1,499,899] 14,391,851) 13,550, 1934..... ,785,985) 2,704, 946/21 ,843,794/ 20,813,483 
87,933] 1,698, 735] 15,961,094! 15,042,582//1935..... 5,072,095) 2,535,113) 23 22,219,729 
ment 4,336,738) 1,961,507] 17,482,309] 16,507,252|| 1936... . .|5,180,225|3,518,026/ 24,874,316) 23,702,380 
Bixre tite 4'593,973| 2,246,776] 18,879,611|17,862,142||1937.... .15, }257,049|3,610,343| 26,249,049) 25,084,340 


Fire and Marine Insurance Statistics for 1937. 
(From the 1937 Fire Year Book of the Spectator, Philadelphia.) 


- TOTALS FOR 372 STOCK FIRE AND MARINE AND AUTOMOBILE COMPANIES 


: c INCOME DISBURSEMENTS 
Net Premiums Written Losses Paid 
“mea Oe ear $474: 762,019 { Wess Se eee ee $171,006,150 


: 38,020,944 | Ocean Marine 10:3). 17 |. Auivnisy ee beaters Spies 22,214,359 
Ree eae oy oh ate ak 203,560,331.| Motor Vehicles...........5.....0.005 98,269,658 
eevee he nah AAU Se SET 1,228,336, | Barthquakes. 2:52 2.2) Dhneae wee 266,84 


ana navigation and transportation... . aa 742,364 | Inland navigation and transportation. . 16,927,677 
‘ornado, windstorm, hail (exc. growing Tornado, wind, hail (exe. growing eros), 

ape), and cyclone. . .. 39,710,509 and cyclone......-.... 

ar propane: crops only) " 8,637,477 | Hail (growing crops only) . 


er leakage. ....... sae .. 2,283,729 | Sprinkler leakage... ,012 
nm and explos a 7,852,764 | Riot, civil commotion and explosion 982,559 
3 oS ae RECOIL en ae 735,864 |i Aircraft-c!...2 90.505 oA eee 282,481 
Oe etsy aseicis save tistatece Gua. 513,615 Raw andaued. eo Res: eat < 358,783 
Es ee eae ee 857,835:| Supplementary contracts.............. 66,306 
eee etreg Se) 6,315,139 | Automobile lines (casualty)............ 2,031,307 
cdi 2,351,074 | All other lines (ine. mis. casualty)...... ry 796. 
Ee: Dane? Sh eel eC Coe Ee 831,621,999 Total 3. 
raids oro a MARR oNG Biel Cee ee aioe ate 56,091, 
fees e ee eee 94,745,696 Management Expenses.............. 351,575, oa 


Hanae: AUR ee 938,972,287 Total Disbursements............... 837,634, oa 


—— assets of the 372 companies totaled $2,334,255,250 (including bonds $984,620,364; stocks, 


Not included above are 189 mutual fire insur: — 
06,368, not Mclndine varplus fund of $16¢, ane companies—assets, $296,559,783; liabilities, $139,- 


Annual Fire Losses in the United States 

(Figures, 1879-1925, from Journal of Commerce ; Since, from National Board of Fire Underwriters) 
Loss 

$74,643,400 


8.1.15 1]°217'885'85 5 See 20,540,399 Eni ae sc Pecyeeeeae 
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HED ae eee ee 
258,377,952! |192 : ler 
518,611,800/|19 '| 289/535,050||1928. 


Mele REY. in the United States about 10,000 human lives. 


Pita fire loss in th ee ra 
; 85; “Cto38) $8 oe (oat). ete States—(1931) $3. 64: (1932) $3.21; (1933) $2. 16; (1934) $2.15; (1935) 4 


—Cooperatives; Credit 7 


A e = j ; : 
Cooperatives in the U. S. and Their Operations 
Associations! Estimated Membership * Estimated Business 
1935-36) 1936-37/1937-38| 1935-36 | 1936-37 | 1937-38 | 1935-36 | 1936-37 1937-38 8 
— Marketing No. ; ; No. No. No. | $1,000 | $1,000 | $1, 
Cotton and products. 4110,000 1138300 Tro o00 
Dairy products. ..... 2,270 2 y ¥ 520,001 577,10 


Specified Groups 


eke. 1, 2 50,000 4 
Miscellaneous 5 ..... 93,600} 65,500] 84,200] 29/ 55,800 


Total marketing.| 8,388] 8,151| 8,300 2,710,000 2,414,000/2,500,000/1,586,000/1,882,600/2,050,000 
Purchasing 2,112} 2,601] 2,600 950,000} 856,000} 900,000] 6 254,000) 6 313,400] 6 350,000 
— — | ———__—_ -_— ——e 


Total marketing ro 
and purchasing. .| 10,500 | 10,752 | 10,900 | 3,660,000/3,270,000/3,400,000 1,840,000|2,196,000)2,400,000 


Estimates for the 1935-36 and 1937-38 marketing seasons are based on data collected by mail; estimatés 

for the 1936-37 marketing season are from a survey made by the district banks for cooperatives for 1936. 

- 1iIncludes independent local associations, federations, large-scale centralized associations, sales — 

agencies, independent service-rendering associations, and subsidiaries whose business is distinct from 

that of the parent organizations. : aoa 

Este members, contract members and shareholders, but does not include patrons not in these 
categories. : ¥ 

8 The purchasing business of the marketing associations is estimated at $117,000,000, and the market- 

ing business of the purchasing associations is estimated at $27,000,000. After adjustments the totals 

. “are: marketing $1,960,000,000, purchasing $440,000,000, total $2,400,000,000. ee i 
4 4 Includes some government loan cotton. a 

S Includes associations handling commodities not specified above, those handling several types of 

commodities, and those furnishing special marketing or other services. a & 

6 Includes some intraassociation transactions. - 


State and Federal Chartered Credit Unions in U. S. 


[pm Re 'N nm tofL a 

w ssociations 2 um- mount of Loans Tad 

. State. |-————___—_ Fase. Total ber of| ———_—_—————_| pivi-') 

Fe Re- ital 1| Assets! | Loans|) Made |Outstand-| dends — 

- port- Capita during} during ing end ‘ 

‘ ing year year of year * 

All States “5,231 |1,307,602/$81,340,324|$ 102,680,343 |662,733|$71,343,993| $77,217,045|$1,893,580_ 
Bias en 3,128 859,512! 64,565,650} 84,369,051/310,910| 40,569,524 persia, 1,417.00 

; Federal. .| 2,500 | 2,103 448,090! 16,774,674| 18,311,292/351,823] 30,774,469} 14,900, 476 


Credit Union Members Per 10,000 Population, 1937 ; 


No. of No. of No. of 
Credit Credit Credit 


No. Dakota. 
SiS oe apts = ' 2 add cou ate : So. Dakota. 
Te. 2 Sea's . eee web f Montana. 


Vermont..... 


ag ’ 

; : Seer Total U. S...] 

4 Indiana........ ; fal °3 }|No. Carolina... . E 

‘ 1Computed on basis of estimated population, July 1, 1937. ; - i Bee 
ie - i ae 4 i 

‘ _Gainful Workers 16 Years Old and Over in U. S.: 1870 to 1930 
‘ (Numbers in thousands.) Ay 

4 Occupation group 1930 

: ‘Total number......- PP IO R ee 48,163 

Agriculture and allied ocecupations........ 

REWRITE UN 50 fiswtoe sors pie esos tee Pas ay me 


ete era nae ca SER Cire aa 

7 ¢ and personal service........... 

Public service bot elsewhere classified... . rie 
Professional service.......-.----+---+-- : 


i } f the Census—There has been ; B. Givens made an effort to rearrange the Cen: 
m ad toe faicompanaiile series of statistics ex- | statistics into a comparable series covering th ‘ 

tending over a long period of years and showing the | 60-year period from 1870 to 1930. aoakinelel 

- trends in the occupations of the people. Their study, entitled Shifting Occu : sro 

Because of numerous changes made in the classi- | Patterns,’’ appears in ‘‘Recent Social Trends ee he 

fication, Census occupation statistics do not meet | United States.’ The statistics here presente are 

this need. Dr. Ralph G. Hurlin and Dr. Meredith | from that study. Cae 
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United States—Lynching 


iled for the ALmManac by Mo 
shes Tuskegee Institute, 


N. Tot. State; W., N. ;Tot.;; State. | W. | N. : Ww.) N. Tot. 
6 0 27, 0}. 28 
0 3 47} 201} 248 

33 3 143) 345]. 488 
1 1 6 2 8 
15} 83 16} 83] 99 
13 3 25 1} 26 
10} 16 21; 28): 49 
82) ° 41 0 6 
20 1 Sent 30 5} 35 
2 6 8 — - |---| 
4) 154) 158}{ Total.|1,289/3,392)/4,681 


Lynchings in the United States Tee 
. Work, Director, Department of Records and ‘Researc 
Oepene, and editor of the Negro Year Book _ ; 


in which officers of the law prevented lynchings. 


the major kidnaping cases that have occupied 
eral agents since passage of the Lindbergh 
ap law in 1932 follow: ~ 
; 1933 

. 12—Charles Boettcher, 
reh: 1. 

y 27—Mary McElroy, Kansas City. Released 
Walter McGee sentenced to life im- 


Denver. Released 


: Released. Three 
n and a@ woman sentenced to life imprison- 


leased after nine days. George (Machine Gun) 
ly and five others sentenced to life imprison- 


Nov 9—Brooke Hart, San Jose, Cal. Killed Har- 
d T. Thurmond and John M. Holmes, his ac- 
cused kidmapers, lynched by a mob. 


: 1934 
1i—Edward G. Bremer, St. Paul. Released 


sons and camps contain 14,859. 
lefectives, and 17,014 epileptics. 


_. The law enforcement committee of the American 
‘Bar association reported at the annual convention 
‘Indianapolis, Ind. (July 25, 1938), that one out 
of every thirty-seven persons in the United States 
is a criminal. The committee also reported that 
200,000 citizens of the country would commit a 
7 rder before they died. 
e committee estimated the cost of crime in 
country at $15,000,000,000 annually and warned 


! 


Walter Walsh, a Federal Bureau of Investigation 
gent, established a world record for revolver 
shooting (July 3,.1938) at Camp Ritchie, Cascade, 
Md., when he made a score of 298 with a 38 caliber 
service revolver at the annual Eastern open rifie 

d pistol matches. Walsh bettered the mark by 


CoM 


ment. 4 
ly 22—Charles F. Urshel, Oklahoma City, Re-. 


‘the average daily prison population in the United 


a= R 
and C 


Sine: 188 


CONC NERWHO 


Peeat 7a 3,392’ 4,681 


ind...) 98) PA FA Net ee eS 
All of the persons lynched in 1937 were in the hands of the law when seized. There were 56 instances 


Major Kidnaping Cases Since 1932 ; 


after three weeks. 
prisonment. 
May 16—William F. Gettle, Los Angeles. Three 
men sentenced to 37 years’ imprisonment each. 
Oct. 10—Mrs. Alice Speed Stoll, Louisville. Re- 
leased unharmed. Thomas H. Robinson, Jr., 
serving life pentane 
7 5 
May 24—George Weyerhaeuser, Tacoma, Wash. 
Released after seven days. Kidnapers sentenc 
from 20 to 60 years’ imprisonment. : 


Two sentenced to life im- 


1936 
Dec. 26—Charles Mattson, 10, Tacoma. Found | 


dead. Kidnaper epenped. 


vi 
Sept. 25—Charles S. Ross, Chicago. Found dead. 
ohn H. Seadlund sentenced to death. 
Dec, 4—Arthur Fried, White Plains, N. Y. Still 
missing. : , wi 
193 


Feb. 24—Peter Levine, 12, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Body recovered May 29. Kidnapers still sought. 
May 28—James Bailey Cash, Jr., 5, Princeton, 
Fla. Body recovered June 8. Kidnaper caught 
and convicted. r 


States totals 123,857, of which number Federal 


4 The rest are in State institutions. ; 
Patients in hospitals for mental diseases in 1936 numbered 432,131, not including 80,777 mental 


Crime Cost Put at $115,000,000,000 a Year 


that it showed an increase each year. -Major 


crimes are committed at the rate of one every 


twenty-two seconds, the committee found, with the 
result that the United States “thas the greatest 
Prison population in relation to total population of 
any country in the world.” 


The committee did mot recommend any specific — 


steps to prevent a further spread of law violation. 


rot os G-Man Breaks World Record with Revolver 


Jacob Engbrecht of two points. and came within 
two points of a perfect score of 300 for the three 
stages of slow, timed and rapid fire. He dropped 


two points in the rapid-fire stage of ten shots ¥ 


within twenty seconds. 


I t' 
he was perfect. nthe o nee ang stages 


ee ee ee ee ee 
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U. S. Government Crime Reports 
(Data by Federal Bureau of Investigation, Dept. of Justice) 


that miscellaneous types of serious crimes, such as 
. embezzlement, fraud, receiving stolen property, 
forgery, counterfeiting, arson, drug violations, 
carrying concealed weapons, etc., have not been 
represented in the estimates, therefore the esti- 
mated total of major crimes for each year is 
conservative. : 
The daily average number of serious crimes 
during 1936 was 3,644 as compared with 3,879 
during 1937. % 


ESTIMATED NUMBER OF MAJOR CRIMES IN THE UNITED STATES, 1936-37 


No. of Offenses No. of Offenses 


Offense 
1936) 1937 cen 1936 | 1937 
Murder and nonnegligent man BUrwlary Gitocchaiskisinasine oath ae 278,823] 292870 
LOTS Saree ree Rass e850 |] Larcony. 0 Ren osesc. oo een 716,674) 780,03) 
“haa aes by negligence. .. ete pa AGG: ENO. FSS. S. «civ sient s ata 213,712} 215,569 | 
Robbery..0 262000 2222IIIT21] 55/660] 59:786 DStaI deck ves Cuts bee 1,333,526|1,415,816 
Aggravated assault... ... 47,534| 45,478 a 


The table below shows a Substantial decrease in 
the number of homicides during 1935 and 1936 as 
compared with prior years. In connection with 
the decrease in the number of offenses of murder 
and non=negligent manslaughter (willful felonious 
homicides), it is suggested that the decrease may 


cases which were excusable in nature, such as the - 
killing of a felon who was resisting arrest by a 
Police officer. ., 

‘Such cases were subsequently excluded, together 
with instances of killing in self-defense by priva’ 


ite 
individuals, in order that the published figures 
might represent felonious homicides. This has — 
naturally resulted in a reduction of such cases 
listed since 1935. 


ANNUAL TRENDS, OFFENSES KNOWN TO THE POLICE, 73 CITIES 


_ be partially attributable to the fact that during 
' 1935 it was ascertained that many police depart- 
ments had been including as felonious homicides 


, OVER 100,000 IN POPULATION, 1931-37 
x {Total population 20,912,712, as estimated July 1, 1933, by the Bureau of the Census] 
CriminalHomicide 
* Murder] Man- Aggra- Bur- 
Year Nonneg-} slaught.| Rape Robbery| vated glary— - 
(Calendar) ligent | by neg- Assault | Breaking |Larceny— 
d F Man- ligence or Enter- eft | Th 
, r slaught. 
_ No. of offenses known: 
7 1 ae -| 1,630 1,504 1,273 21,887 11,137 
4 1932. 1,637 ,170 +306 20,784 9,792 
‘al 1933 1,761 1,398 1,324 19,981 12,079 
1934. . 1,613 935 1,398 16,973 11,205 
935... 1,422 930 1,596 14,204 10,731 
A BS a ee 1,418 995 1,681 13,339 11,598 
* ees paki x's 466 ° 1,456 1,180 1,910 15,381 11,046 
ally average: 
. ae eee es 4.5 4.1 3.5 60.0 
y Naas o aig daw oi nM 4.5 3.2 3.6 56.8 
BOOED <.. ee 4 waguae 4.8 3.8 3.6 54.7 
S084) 00.5 EA Sans | 44 2.6 3.8 46.5 
q OS er re 3.9 2.5 44 38.9 
‘ D6. > cree ate 2 3.9 2.7 4.6 36.4 
; SO cute ts ley Ben +2 4.0 3.2 5.2 42.1 


The predominance of youthful persons among 
those charged with offenses against property is 
indicated by the fact that during 1937 there were 
_ 146,305 persons of all ages arrested for crimes 
against property (robbery, burglary, larceny, auto 
theft, embezzlement and fraud, forgery and coun- 
terfeiting, receiving stolen property, and arson), 
and: that 45,303 (31.0 percent) of them were less 
- than 21 years old. 

Daring. 1936 28.5 percent of the total crimes 
A against seeper es were committed by persons under 
‘ ears of age. 

re 1937, the figures show that 34.8 percent of all 

persons arrested were less than 25 years of age; 

persons less than 25 years old numbered 53.9 per- 
cent of those chargéd with robbery, 61.6 percent 
' of those charged with burglary, 47.6 percent of 
those charged with larceny, and 73 percent of 
those charged with auto theft: 


- 
- One-half of all persons arrested for crimes 
F against property during 1937 were under 25 years 
F of age 
1 
-» 9,279 current. records bearing notations relative to 
prior criminal activities of persons arrested during 


of age. 
re were 220,304 (42.4 percent) of the 520,153 
ares arrested during 1937 who already had 
rior fingerprint cards on file in the Identification 
Division of the Bureau. In addition, there were 
- 1937, although their fingerprints had not previously 
le tee ‘ae ee ee ee a Sit of et rs persons 
 arres ur: concer whom there was 
“information on file dealing with prior criminal 


Robbery 

Assault ie bi 
Burglary 16,2 
Larceny (and related offenses) .... 34,93! 
BEAN Ge ss He hain ee a 180 


Bar caae a0 cho vig aiecm elects Ate ORES ey 78,610 ‘ oe 


There were 29 persons arrested for Binder I 
ni 


manslaughter dur 3 1937 whose criminal | been 


Total 


revealed that they had on a prior occasion 
convicted of criminal homicide in some degree. 

The 149,091 persons whose records revyeale 
or more prior convictions were found to have bee: 
convicted of a total of 356,675 offenses. In 160 
instances the convictions were of major crim 

Of the 35,976 females arrested, only 31 percent 
had previous fingerprint cards on file, as compa! 
with 42.4 percent for all persons arrested during 
1937. Similarly, women represented only 4.6 per- — 
cent of the 149,091 previous convictions found in 44 
the records. 3 ee 


i : 2 < Z : ae 2s ae pe ee : ve oe : “ 
80 ‘United States—Government Official. 


ry ae 


PRESIDENT.......... FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT, of New York.............- Salary, $75,000 — 
VICE-PRESIDENT....IOHN NANCE GARNER, of Texas............-.-.200s+seeeeeeee «© 15,000 


(Terms of office, including re-election, from March 4, 1933 to January 20, 1941) 


F THE ROOSEVELT CABINET, AS OF NOV. 25, 1938 (Salary, $15,000 each) ; 
' Secretary of State—Cordell Hull, Tennessee. Secretary of the Navy—Claude A. Swanson, Va. — 
Secretary of the Treasury—Henry Morgenthau. Secretary of the Interior—Harold L. Ickes, Illinois. 


ee - York. 
Res 22 New Secretary of Agriculture—Henry A. Wallace, Iowa. 


Secretary of War—Harry H. Woodring, Kan. ; 
Attorney General—*Homer S. Cummings. Secretary of Commerce—*Daniel C. Roper, S. C. 


_ Postmaster General—James A. Farley, New York. | Secretary of Labor—Frances Perkins, New York. 
: In the above list, the Cabinet offices are arranged in the order in which they succeed to the Presidency 
in case of the removal, death, resignation, or inability of both the President and Vice-President. — 
‘fhe order of suce?ssion was established by an act of Congress, approved Jan. 19, 1886, and no mention ~ 

was made of Agricui.ure, Commerce, and Labor, not then organized. ; 


ea ee eee re 


- *Announced resignation effective in 1939. 
Bey THE WHITE HOUSE 


Secretaries to the President—Marvin H. McIntyre, | Director of White House Staff—Rudolph Forster, 

~ Kentucky, and Stephen Early, Virginia ($10,000 Washington, D. C. ($8,000); Executive Clerk— 
each). Maurice C. Latta, Oklahoma ($6,000). 

_ Private Secretary to the President—Marguerite A.| Physician to the White House—Captain Ross T. 

Le Hand. McIntire, U. S. Navy. 


pets Department of State 
Inder Secretary—Sumner Welles (Md., $10,000). Duggan (N. Y., $8,000); European Affairs—Jay 
to the Department—R. Walton Moore Pierrepont Moffat (N. H., $9,600); Near Eastern. 
$10,000), Affairs—Wallace Murray (Ohio, $8,000); Cur- 
istant Secretaries—Francis B. Sayre (Mass., rent Information—Michael J. McDermott (Mass., 
00); George S. Messersmith (Del., $9,000); $6,500); Coordination and Review—Blanche Rule 


: 
: 


¥ 
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Halla (D. C., $4,600); Consular Commercial — 
James J. Murphy, Jr. (Pa., $5,600); Passport— — 
Ruth B. Shipley (Md., $5,600); Treaty Division 
—Charles M. Barnes (Va., $6,500); Translating 
—Emerson Christie (D. C., $3,800): Communica- 
tions and Records—David A. Salmon (Conn., 
$5,600); Visa—Avra M. Warren (Md., $8,000). oa 
$8,500); Stanley K. Hornbeck | Research and Publication—Cyril Wynne (Calif., — 

$6,500); Trade Agreements—Harry C. Hawkins 

(Mich., $8,000); Arms and Munitions Control— ; 
00). . Joseph C. Green (Ohio, $6,500); Philippine Af- — 

ef Clerk and Administrative Assistant—Edward fairs—Joseph E.-Jacobs (S. C., $8,600); Fiscal 4 

~a ardiey (Mont., $4,600). : and Budget Affairs—Charles B. Hosmer (Me. 
Chiefs Ns Bivisions—Foreign Service Administra- $8,000); International _ Conferences — Richard ; 
‘ 


cal Relations—James Clement 


(Colo. ,500). 
"Adviser af International Economic Affairs—Herbert 
 *Feis (N. Y., $8,500) 


; , Nathaniel P. Davis (N. J., $8,000); Foreign Southgate (Mass., $8,000); Pri peeet 
Sree walidings Otice, Frederick Larkin (hich (| Summerlin (Le eo ae 


a $8,000); Foreign Service Personnel—G. Howland | Culturai Relations—Ben M. Cherrington (Colo., i 


‘Shaw (Mass., $10,000); Foreign Service Officers’ $8,000); Editor of the T: = } 
Training School, J. Klahr Huddle (Ohio, $9,600): onal Clee 


‘lar Eastern Affairs—Maxwell M. Hamilton 
Iowa, $8,000); American Republics, Laurence 


(N. Y., $6,500); International Communications 
—Thomas Burke (N. Y., $8,000); ts— 
Laurence C. Frank (R. I., $3.80) he apg 


Treasury Department 


ae 
Under Secretary—John W. Hanes (N. C., $10,000). | Superintendent of Treasu Buildings—J 7 
Assistant Secretaries. ($9,000 each)—Wayne C. Fox (Conn., $3,800). “5 ine wae = E 
ylor (Ill.); Stephen B. Gibbons (N. Y.); aor ae Service—Frank J. Wilson (N. Y., 


Vacancy. 8,000). 
eneral Consel—Herman Oliphant (Md., $10,000). | CMich, Appointments—James E. Harper (S. ©., 
‘Technical Assistant—Archie Lochhead (N. J., | ($499). : : 

_ $10,000); Edwin R. year (Col., , arane a Pane chet Disburse- — 
ssistants to the Secretary—($6,000-$10,000)—Her- ; : niCa Sis ‘ 1 
Be Es Secon OS, Danley Wesel Ga: | CHEGgpItnON of Fenda “E, C'Bbaoete ova, 

eRoy Barton (N. Y.); Haro . Graves (Ill.); ' i 

2 8. Duffield (Va); Henrietta S. Kicta| “(Mace Sis,o0) 12° Curtency—Preston Delano 

Oia, th the Recretary = Wiltent Hi /atorey- | Cone ee ode United States—w. A. Julien 

Sect ow. onan tone Asst to the | Banister (Va. 86 soo; want Treasurer—Marion 

eiapare reer at ies SOLE DEON FED Oe apis : Commissioners, P } aj 

Savings Bond Division—Eugene W. Sloan, Chief | ton (Ill., $9,000) tie Debt _wesitians = fe ee x 
- (Mo., $7,500); James William Bryan, Chief, ward F. Bartelt (Ill., $8,000): Interiial Be S—Ed- — 
Information Section (Tenn., $7,500). Guy T. Helvering (Kans., $10,000); Narcotinge _ 

Consulting Experts—Herbert S. Wood (Me., $7,| H. J. Anslinger (Pa., $9,000): Custome nescs 

600); Beriah M. Thompson (Ky., $7,000). 

oe Chemist—Herbert J. Wollner (N. Y., 


H. Moyle (Utah, $10,000)7 9 >' Customs—James 


“and Statistics—George C. Haas (Minn., 


Monitary Research—Harry D, Whit E 
Tax Research—-Roy Blough (Ohio, $3,000)" oth 
_ Chief Clerk—Frank A. Birgfeld Md. $6,400). 
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0,000) 
- aiiael Solicitor General—Golden W. Bell (Calif., | Director, Bureau of Prisons—James V. Bennett 


_ Assistant Postmasters General—First—William W. $35,000). e Assistant—William C. Lyons (Colo., : 


4,600 
_ Solicitor—M. G. White (Tex., $8,500). 


ADepartment of Justice 


r General—Robert H. Jackson (N. Y.,} Director, Federal Bureau of Investigation—J. Ed- 
gar Hoover (D. C., $10,000). 


$9,0 


rant (N. C., $8,500). 

i Administrative Assistant to the Attorney Genera 

: Ww. —Thomas D. Quinn (N. H., $8,500). 

Fla.); Carl McFarland (Lands) (Mont.); Brien | Director, Bond and sues Division—Joseph Law- 
McMahon (Criminal) (Conn.); Sam E. Whitaker rence (Conn., $7,500). 
(Claims) (Tenn.); ($9,000 each). Director, Alien Property Bureau—Urey Woodson 

Division of sCustoms—Webst er J. Say (201 Va- (Ky., $7,500). 

rick St., N. Y. City) (N. Y., $8,000 Chief Clerk—Harvey C. Donaldson (Fla. .» $5,600). 


aa 


War Department vey 


" Chiet of Staff—General Malin Craig (Penn.); The Walter C. Baker (Pa.); Chief Signal Officer— 
Adjutant General—Major General Emory S.| Major General Joseph O. Mauborgne (N. Y.); 
Adams (Kan.); Inspector General—Major Gen- Chief of National Guard Bureau—Major Gen- 
eral Walter eral Albert H. Blanding (Fla.); Chief, Bureau 

er L. Reed (Ariz.); Judge Advocate . : ; 
G LM A : of Insular Affairs—Brigadier General Charles 
ener ajor General Allen 'W. Gullion (Ky.); B = 

~ = urnett (Ill.); Chief of Chaplains—William R. 

Quartermaster General—Major General Henry Arnold (D. C.); Chief of the Air Corps—Major 
Gibbins (Tenn.); Surgeon General—Major Gen- General Henry H. Arnold ( RO; Chief of Coast 
eral wae oe greece CN. Y.); Chief of Fi- Artillery—Major General Archibald H, Sunder-_ 
ey a Sern Frederick W. Boschen land (Ill.); Chief of Infantry—Ma jor General 

Sethe c, eaMeretGalt Chist of Grarcnee: |) Goat conc nn eee te 

Major General Charles M. Wesson (Md.); Chief Field Artillery Major Gieneraly Ieabeke M. Dan- 

of Chemical Warfare Service—Major General ford (ill.). 


- 


~ 


Post Office Department 


Howes (So. Dakota, $9,000); Second—Ambrose $5 ‘ 
O'Connell (N. Y., $9,000); Third—Ramsey S. | Solicitor—Vintent M. Miles (Ark., $9, ey 
Black, (Pa., $9,000); Fourth—Smith W. Purdum | Chief Inspector—Kildroy P. Aldrich (ill, $8,500). 


(Md.,' $9,000). Purchasing Agent—Harrison Parkman (Kans., 
chy : $7,500). 
Executive Assistant—Ambrose O'Connell (N. Y., | Comptroller—William L. Slattery (Mass., a 500). 
Chief Clerk—Owen A. Keen (N. Y., $6,40! 


$9,000.). 


Navy Department 


Assistant Secretary of the Navy—Charles Edison Chief, Bureau of Yards and Docks—Rear | d= 
($9,000); Administrative Assistant and Chief miral B. Moreell (Civil Engineer Corps); Pay- 
Clerk—William D. Bergman ($7,000). master General of the Navy and Chief, Bureau 

Chief of Naval Operations—Admiral William D. of Supplies and Accounts—Rear Admiral C. Ae 
Leahy; Senior Member General Board—Rear ard (Supply Corps). 

Admiral T. C. Hart; Budget Officer—Capt. E. G.| Surgeon General and Chief, Bureau of Medicine| 
Allen; Chief, Bureau of Navigation—Rear Ad- and Surgery—Rear Admiral Ross,T. MelIntii ‘ 
miral J. O. Richardson; Hydrographer—Capt. (Medical at Judge Advocate General—Reat 
G. S. Bryan; Chief, Bureau of Ordnance—Rear Admiral W. Woodson; President, Naval Retir- 
Admiral W. R. Furlong; Engineer in Chief of ing SEE Be Admiral C, St. John Butler; 
the Navy and Chief, Bureau of Engineering— President, Naval Examining Board—Rear Av 
Rear Admiral H. G. Bowen. miral J. Downs. % 

- Chief, Bureau of Aeronautics—Rear Admiral A. B. | Superintendent, Naval Observatory—Captain JF , 
Cook; Chief Constructor of the Navy and Chief, Hellweg (ret.); Director, Naval Intelligence 
Bureau of Construction and Repair—Rear Ad- Rear Admiral R._S. Holmes; Director, Naval 
miral W. G. Dubose (Construction Corps); Communications—Rear Admiral C. E, Courtn Bes 


Naval officers named above all receive pay of their rank. 


Department of the Interior 


Under Secretary—Harry Slattery (So. Car.). (Calif.); Reclamation—John C. Page (Colo.) 
First Assistant Secretary — Ebert K. Burlew piretme (Cacwetcnt poe Fine pee 
. uo nes— 
Sasa ye Assistant Secretary—Oscar L. Chapman, Naito + pal Park Service — Arno Be c x a 
ee erritories and Island Possessions—Erne 
Be as Gruening (N.¥.); Director of Investigations— 
erk— 21109: La ip ee a Bradley B. Smith (Ark.); (Act Dire aa, 
_ Director of Classification—John Harvey. Grazing—Richard H. Rutledge (Utah) ;Petroleum 


Director of Personnel—Mrs..J. Atwood Maulding. Conservation—G. W. Holland {Okla Motion 
Commissioners—General Land Office—Fred W. Pictures—Fanning Hearon (S. C.). 
Johnson (Wyo.); Education—John W. Stude-/} Administrator, U. S. pipiiseth, ‘Authority—Nai 
baker (Iowa); Indian Affairs—John Collier Straus (N. Y.). 


Department = Agriculture 


Under Secretary—M. L. Wilson (Mont., 000). Marketing and Regulatory Work—A. G. 

Assistant Secretary—Harry L. Brown (Ga. -, $8,000). (Ta., $10,000). 

Assistants to Secretary—Paul H. Appleby (Va.; Administrators—Agricultural Adjustment Admin = 
oe ae as et 4 (Mo., $8,500); J, D.| istration—R. M. Evans (ia., ae 900); Farm Se: 

Ia., $6, 

_ Assistant $6600) Under Secretary—Donald C. Blaisdell 
(Wis. 6 

ee wo, Assistant Secretary—Chas. B. Ingram 


_ Directors—Extension Work—C. W. W. Warburton ae Sy 
ee: Personnel—Roy F. Hendrickson 
7,000); Finance—W. A. Jump (Md., $8, Sine 

Information—M. S. Eisenhower (Kans., $8,500); 

Research—James T. Jardine (Ore., $9,000): 


, 


82 


Reed (Mich., $8,000); 
Quarantine—Lee A. Strong 
7 Food and Drug Arministration—W. G. Campbell 
pe (Ky., $8,500); Forest Service—F. A. Silcox 
a (N. ¥., $9,000); Home Economics—Miss Louise 
Stanley (Mo., $7,000); Plant Industry—E. C. 
Auchter (Md., $8,000); Public Roads—T. H. 
MacDonald (Ia., $9,000); Soil Conservation Ser- 


(Calif., 


. 


ernment 


vice—H. H. Bennet +, $8,500); 
. Bureau—C._ C. 4 ing) (Pa 
Librarian—Miss Claribe Barnet’ 


4,600); Sugar D 
#0003: Office of CCC Activities—Fred Morrell 
(Colo., $7,000). : aes ee 
General . Superintendent—National 
Research Center—E. C. Sanford (Wis., 
Manager—Federal Crop Insurance Corporation— 
L. K. Smith (Acting), (Nebr., $6,400). 


Assistant Secretaries—John M. Johnson, S. C., 
“sand Richard C. Patterson, Jr.; Administrative 
Asst. to the Secretary—Malcolm Kerlin, N. J.; 
Solicitor—South Trimble, Jr., Ky. 
Commissioners or Directors of Bureaus—Census— 
William L. Austin, Miss.; Standards—Lyman J. 


Assistant Secretary —Charles V. McLaughlin 
 (Nebr.) ($9,000); Assistants to the Secretary 
—Turner W. Battle ($7,000) and Richardson 
Saunders ($8,000); Chief Clerk—Samuel J. 
- Gompers ($5,600); Director of Personnel—Robert 
@. Smith ($5,600); Librarian—Laura A. Thomp- 
gon ($4,600). 5 iss 

Commissioner of Immigration and Naturalization— 


Department 


; Department of Commerce ~ 
(Salaries fluctuate under the Classification Act.) 


Briggs, Mich.; Fisheries—Frank T, Bell, Wash.; 
Lighthouses—Harold D. King, Md.; Coast and 
Geodetic Survey—Leo O. Colbert; Marine In- 
spection and Navigation—Richard S. Field, 
Miss.; Patent Office—Conway P. Coe, Md.; For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce—Alexander V. 
Dye, N. Y.; Chief Clerk—E. W. Libbey, D. C. 


of Labor 


Labor Statistics—Isador Lubin ($9,000); Direc- 
tors—Weomen’s Bureau—Mary Anderson ($7,500); 
Chief, Children’s Bureau—Katherine F. Lenroot 
($8,000); Concilliation—John R. Steelman ($7,- 
500); U. S. Employment Service—W. F. Persons 
($8,500); Labor Standards—V. A. Zimmer ($8,- 
000); Administrator, Public Contracts Division— 
L. Metcalfe Walling ($8,000); Administrator, 
Ginee ae Hour Division—Elmer F. Andrews 


dames L. Houghteling ($9,000); Commissioner of 


“The Bureau of Engraving and Printing of the 
Treasury Department manufactures all paper money 
of the Government, all stamps, including reyenue 
stamps, all official checks, drafts, warrants, com- 
lissions, certificates, transportation requests, and 
quor: permits. The expenditures for the fiscal 
ear aggregated $12,037,336.41, an increase of 11.8% 
ver the previous year. 


ons. |] have loaded about 31 
_ freight cars. Of these notes, 59,352,000 sheets were 
- one-dollar bills. Of bonds, notes and certificates 
sre were delivered 6,933,372 sheets. Of the total 
mber of sheets, 295,447,582 were of postage and 


forty-ton 


3 “The United States Coast and Geodetic Survey 
‘is‘a bureau of the Department of Commerce, whose 
; - functions include (1) surveying and charting the 
oie coasts of the United States and its possessions, to 
ok insure the safe navigation of coastal and intra- 
coastal waters; (2) the determination of geograph- 
ical positions and elevations along the coasts and 
in the interior of the country, to coordinate the 
coastal surveys and provide a framework for map- 
- ping and other engineering work; (3) the study of 
tides and currents, to furnish datum planes to 
engineers and tide and current tables to mariners: 
_ (4) the compilation of-aeronautical charts, to meet 
_ the needs of the pilots of aircraft; (5) observations 
of the earth’s magnetism in all parts of the 
country, to furnish magnetic information essential 
to the mariner, aviator, land surveyor, radio en- 
gineer and others; and (6) seismological observa- 
_ tions and investigations, to supply data required in 
¢ pegening structures to reduce the earthquake 
hazard. 
_ These duties require hydrographic, to’ aphic, 
and aerial-photographic surveys along toateceune! 
_ ineluding the rivers to the head of tidewater, for 
_ determining the depths of the waters and the con- 
figuration of the adjacent land; tide and current 
observations; base measurements, determination of 
latitudes, longitudes, and azimuths by astronomical 
observations, triangulation and traverse; determin- 
_ ation of eleyations by spirit leveling or by vertical 
- Renter Magnetic surveysin all parts of the country, 


uding the operation of magnetic observatories: 


_ United States Bureau of Engraving and Printing 


other stamps. In the year, approximately 3,100 
tons.of stamps were manufactured, or about 80 
carloads of them. 

The other miscellaneous forms manufactured at 
this plant consumed 28,036,827 sheets, weighing 
about 325 tons, and would have made approximately 
8 carloads. 

The major task of the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing is the production of paper money. The 
face value of all the notes printed aggregated 
$4,225,824.000. The paper money is all printed 
from steel engraved plates. Since steel engravings 
are now little used except in printing money, prac- 
tically all of the steel engravers in the country 
work here and for one private agency engaged in 
the manufacture of money for other nations. The 
engravings are transferred to flat plates which now 
print twelve notes at an impression. Four of these 
Plates are placed on a flat-bed power press. 

Infinite care is taken that every note shall be 
perfect and that none of the distinctive paper is 
lost in the process of manufacture. Each note is 
subjected to a score of examinations. 


United States Coast and Geodetic Survey 


the operation of instruments recording buildin 
vibrations and strong earthquake ‘notions. and 
be tegiccelan vee Sg agencies engaged in 
; and gravity measur 
the, countiy. £ y measu: ements throughout 
e resu. of these surveys and 5s 
analyzed in the Washington office Sibert 
various forms, including nautical and aeronautical 
charts; annual tables of predicted tides and cur- 
rents; charts showing magnetic declination: annual 
lists of United States earthquakes; publications of 
geographic positions and _ elevations; Notice to 
Mariner (jointly with the Bureau of Lighthouses) : 
annual and special publications covering all of its 


other activities, incl : 
phy Sed a eo ane uding comprehensive manuals: 


tions are sold by the Director, 

ae rece of Commerce, 
er miscellaneous public: r 

its varied activities are sold by the Speak 


aera Government Printing Office. Wash- 


17" 


| Maryland—William C, Coleman 


me a) | 


g 


Chief Justice ($20,500)—Charles Evans Hughes of 
New York (1862—Feb. 13, 1930). Associate Justices 
($20,000)—James Clark McReynolds, of Tennessee 
(1862—Aug. 29, 1914); Louis D. Brandeis, of 
Massachusetts (1856—June 1, 1916); Pierce Butler, 
of Minnesota (1866—Dec. 21, 1922); Harlan Fiske 
Stone, of New York (1872—Feb. 5, 1925); Oweh J. 


FEDERAL CIRCUIT JUDGES 


First (Me., Mass., N. H., R. I., Puerto Rico)— 
George H. Bingham, Manchester, N. H.; Scott Wil- 
Son, Portland, Me.; James M. Morton, Jr., New 
Bedford, Mass.; George W. Anderson (Retired), 
Boston. . 

Second (Conn., N. Y., Vt.)—Learned Hand, 
N. Y. City; Thomas W. Swan, New Haven; Augus- 
tus N. Hand, N. Y. City; Martin T. Manton, N. Y. 
City; Harrie B. Chase, Brattleboro, Vt.; Julian W. 
Mack, N. Y. (also in Sixth). 

Third (Del., N. J. Pa.)—Joseph Buffington, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Victor B. Woolley, Wilmington, Del.; 
J. Warren Davis, Trenton, N. J.; J. Whitaker 
Thompson, Philadelphia. 

Fourth (Md., N. C., S. C., Va., W. Va.)—Morris 
A. Soper, Baltimore; John J. Parker, Charlotte, 
N..Car.; Elliott Northcott, Huntington, W. Va. 

Fifth (Ala., Fla., Ga., La., Miss., Tex., Canal 
Zone). Roifus E, Foster, New Orleans; Samuel H. 
Sibley, New Orleans; Joseph C. Hutcheson, Jr., 
Houston, Tex.; Edwin R. Holmes, Jackson, Miss. 

Sixth (Ky., Mich., Ohio, Tenn.)—Julian W. 
Mack, N. Y.; Xenophon Hicks, Knoxville, Tenn.; 
Chas. H. Moorman, Louisville, Ky; Miss Florence 


nited States—Federal J: ‘udi 


Supreme Court of the United States 


’ Bie : (Dates in parentheses show when born and when appointed. These lists of judges are as of Nov., 1937.) 


“Ts 


ciary 


Roberts, of Pennsylvania (1875—May 20 1930): 
Hugo L. Black, of Alabama (1886—Aug. 17, 1937): 
Stanley Forman Reed, of Kentucky (1884—Jan. 2. 
1938). Clerk—Charles Elmore Cropley, of Wash- 
ington, D. C, ($6,000). Marshall—Frank Key 
Green, of Washington, D. C. ($5,500). Reporter— 
Ernest Knaebel, of Colorado ($8,000). 


AND THEIR HEADQUARTERS 


Wilbur F. Booth (retired), Minneapolis, e 
Archibald K. Gardner, Huron, S. D.; J B. 
Sanborn, St. Paul, Minn,; Joseph W. Woodrough, 


Omaha, Neb.; Seth Thomas, Ft. Dodge, Iowa; 
Charles B. Farris (retired); St. Louis, 
Ninth (Ariz., Cal., Idaho, Mont., Nev., Ore., 


Wash., 
Francisco; Francis A. Garrecht, Spokane, Wash.; 


Portland, Oreg.; William Denman, San Francisco; 
William Healy, Boise, Idaho; Albert Lee Stephens, 
Los Angeles. 

Tenth (Colo., Kan., N. M., Okla., Utah, Wyo.) 


Clifton Mathews, Phoenix, Ariz.; Bert E. Haney, a 


; 


Alaska} Hawaii)—Curtis D.’ Wilbur, San _ 


» 


—Robert E. Lewis, Denver; Sam. G. Brattan, Albu- 


querque, N. M.; Orie L. Phillips, Denver, Colo.: 
Robert Lee Williams, Durant, Okla. 


FEDERAL DISTRICT COURT JUDGES 


Alabama—Charles B. Kennamer (1931), Mont- 
gomery; David J. Davis (1935), Birmingham; 
Thomas S. Murphree (1950), Birmingham; John 
McDuffie (1935), Mobile. 

Alaska—George F. Alexander (1938), Juneau; 
J. H. §. Morrison (1935), Nome; Harry E. Pratt 
ces) Fairbanks; Simon Hellenthal (1935), 

aldez. 

Arizona—David W. Ling (1936), Phoenix; Albert 
M. Sames (1931), Tucson. 

Arkansas—Thomas C. Trimble (1937), Little Rock; 
Heartsill Ragon (1933), Fort Smith. 

California—Adolphus F. St. Sure (1925), Harold 
Louderback (1928), and Michael J. Roche (1935), 
San Francisco; George Cosgrave (1930), Fresno; 
Paul J. McCormick (1924); William P. James 
(1923), Harry A. Hollzer (1931), Leon R. Yank- 
wich (1935), Los Angeles, and Ralph E. Jenny 
(1930), San Diego. 

Canal Zone—Bunk Gardner (1938), Ancon. 

Colorado—John F. Symes (1922), Denver, 

Connecticuts-Edwin S. Thomas (1913), Hartford; 
Carroll C. Hincks (1931), New Haven. 

Delaware—John P. Nields (1930), Wilmington. 

Florida—Augustine V. Long (1934), Gainesville; 
Alexander Akerman (1929), Orlando; Louie W. 
Strum (1931), Jacksonville; John W. Holland 
(1936), Miami. 

Georgia—E. Marvin Underwood (1931), Atlanta; 
Bascom S. Deaver (1928), Macon; William H. 
Barrett (1922), Augusta. 

Hawaii—Seba C. Huber (1934), (Vacancy). 

Idaho—Charles C. Cavanah (1927), Boise. 

Illinois—James H. Wilkerson (1922), Charles E. 
Woodward (1933); John P. Barnes (1931); Philip 
L. Sullivan (1934), and William H. Holley 
(1933), Chicago; Fred L. Wham (1927), E. St. 
Louis; Walter C. Lindley (1922), Danville; Chas. 
G. Briggle (1932), Springfield; J. Leroy Adair 
(4937), Quiney; Michael Igoe (1938), Chicago. 

Indiana—Rodbert C. Baltzell (1925), Indianapolis; 
Thomas W, Slick (1925), South Bend. 

Iowa—George C. Scott (1922), Sioux City; Charles 
A. Dewey (1928), Des Moines. 

Kansas—Richard J. Hopkins (1929), Kansas City. 

Kentucky—Hiram C. Ford (1935), Lexington; 
(Vacancy), Louisville; MacSwinford (1937), Lex- 
ington (both Dists.). 

Louisiana—Wayne G. Borah (1928), New Orleans; 
Benue | sie poe: a ere pees 

ine—Jo. . Peters , Bangor. 

Mar Balt (1927), and W. 

alvin Chesnut (1931), Baltimore. ‘ 

Ricachunetie liste H. Brewster (1922), Spring- 
field; Hugh D. McLellan (1932), Boston; George 
C. Sweeney (1935), Boston; Francis J. W. Ford 
(1938), Boston. 


Michigan—Arthur J. Tuttle (1912), Edward J. 


oy ; 
7h 2 
Per 


Moinet (1927), Ernest A. O’Brien (1931), and 


mond (1925), Grand Rapids. ‘ 
Minnesota—Gunnar H. Nordbye (1931), Minne- 


apolis; Matthew M. Joyce (1932), Minneapolis; 
Robert C. Bell (1933), St. Paul, and George F. 
Sullivan (1937), St. Paul. r LN 
Mississippi—Allen Cox (1929), Aberdeen, and Sid- 


ney C. Mize (1937), Biloxi. “ ‘ 
Missouri—George H. Moore (1935), and Charles | 
Davis (1924), St, Louis; Merrill BE. Otis (1925 
Albert L. Reeves (1923), Kansas City, and John 
Caskie Collet (1937), Jefferson City, (apptd. fc 
all Dists.). - § 
Montana—James H. Baldwin (1935), Butt 
Charles N. Pray (1924), Great Falls. ae: 
| Nebraska—Thomas C, Munger (1907), Lincoln; — 
James A. Donahoe (1933), Omaha. oe 
Nevada—Frank H. Norcross (1928), Carson 
New Hampshire—George F. Morrjs (1921), Little- 


ton. 
New Jersey—(Vacancy). Guy L. Fake (1929), New- | 
ark; Philip Forman (1932), Trenton; John Boyd 
Avis (1929), Camden. f , 
New Mexico—Colin Neblett (1917), Santa Fe 
New York—John C. Knox (1918), Henry W. G 
dard (1923), William Bondy (1923), George M 


Arthur F. Lederle (1936), Detroit; Fred M. Ray- 


City. | 
12. 


Hulbert (1934), John M. Woolsey (1929), Francis — 


G. Caffey (1929), Alfred C. Coxe (1929), Robe 
P. Patterson (1930), John W. Clancy (1936), 
Samuel Mandelbaum (1936), Vincent L. Leibel 
(1936), Edward A. Conger (1938) 
Marcus B. Campbell (1923), Ro’ 
Grover M. Moscowitz (1925), Clarence 
- Byers (19 


Ohio—Paul Jones (1923), 
Blond Kloeb (1937), Toledo; 
(1929), Mell G. Underw 
ir Fareed an 
- nati. 
Oklahoma—Franklin E. Kennamer (1924), Tu 
Edgar S. Vaught (1928), Oklahoma City; Eugene 
~ Rice See Muskogee, and Alfred P. Murrah 
(1937), Oklahoma City, (apptd. all Dists). = 
Oregon—James A. Fee (1931), Portland, and C 
McColloch (1937), Portland. 
Pennsylvania—Oliver B. Dickinson (1914), George 
‘A. Welsh (1932), and *Harry E. Kalodner (1938) 
Philadelphia; William H. Kirkpatrick (192 7} 
Easton; Albert W. Johnson (1925), Lewisburg; 


Albert L. Watson (1929), Scranton; Robert M. 
Gibson (1922), Nelson McVicar (1928), Pitts- 
burgh; Frederic P. Schoonmaker (1922), Erie. 
*Recess appointment. . 
Puerto Rico—R. A. Cooper (1938), San Juan. _- 
Baie Island—John C. Mahoney (1935), Provi- 
... dence. 
South Carolina—Frank K. Myers (1934), Charles- 
ton; Charles C. Wyche (1937), Spartanburg. 
South Dakota—A. Lee Wyman (1929) Sioux Falls. 
Tennessee—John D. Martin, Sr. (1935), Memphis; 
George C. Taylor (1928), Knoxville; John J. 
Gore, (1923), Cookeville. 
Texas—William H. Atwell (1923), and T, W. David- 
son (1936), Dallas; James C. Wilson (1919), Fort 
Worth: Thomas M. Kennerly (1931), Houston; 
Randolph Bryant (1931), Sherman; Robert J. 
McMillan (1932), San Antonio; Charles A. Boyn- 
a 


- Chief Justice ($12,500)—Fenton W. Booth, of Ill. 
Judges ($12,500)—William R. Green, Iowa; Richard 
‘S. Whaley, S. Car.; Benjamin H. Littleton, Tenn.; 


_ Hawaii—Supreme Court: Chief Justice, James L. 
oke, Honolulu; Associate Justices, Emil C. Peters 
d Samuel B. Kemp, of Honolulu. 

we Cireuit Court: (1) Albert M. Cristy, Harold E. 
_ Stafford, Francis M. Brooks, Louis Le Baron and 


“Chief Justice D. L. Groner of Va.; Associate 
_ Justices—Harold M. Stephens, Utah; Justin Miller, 


Chief Justice, Alfred A. Wheat, of New York; 
Associate Justices—Peyton Gordon, Joseph W. Cox, 
Jesse C. Adkins, James M. Proctor and Daniel W. 


The headguarters of the United States Customs 
Court is at 201 Varick Street, New York City. 
residing Judge—Charles P. McClelland, New 
D Associate Judges: William J. Tilson, of Ga.; 
7, B. Sullivan, of Iowa; George S. Brown, of 


siding Judge—Finis J. Garrett of Tenn.; 
Associate Judges—Oscar E. Bland of Ind., Charles 
: atfield of Ohio, Irvine Luther Lenroot of Wis. 


_ The United States Supreme Court ruled (March 
938) without dissent that an ordinance of 
n, Ga. requiring persons distributing circulars 

or advertisements to obtain a license from the City 
anager violated constitutional guarantees of 
nee om of the press. Chief Justice Hughes de- 
ive! Gee opinion that the ordinance “‘is invalid 
S face. 


sociate Justice George Sutherland, for more 
By t aa 15 years a member of the United States 
: reme Court, availed himself of the privileges 
the Sumners Act and retired from the court 
(Jan. 18, 1938). The Sumners act, passed in 1937 
and signed by March 1, provides for the retirement 
tice of the Supreme Court at the age of 70 
er, with constitutionally protected full 
| @ year) for life, and with the proviso that 
tiring justice may be recalled for special 
rvice in the lower courts at the direction of the 
ustice. Justice Sutherland was 76 years old 
retired. He was regarded as one of the 
rvative, strict-constructionist members 


court. 
he day of the announcement of the reti 

C etire- 

1938) Justice Willis Van Devanter, 

e om the Supreme Court in 1937 at 

of 78, donned his judicial robe again to 

reside at a criminal trial in the United States 


ee a) th 


United States—Fe 


UNITED STATES COURT OF CLAIMS 


FEDERAL TERRITORIAL JUDGES 


UNITED STATES COURT OF APPEALS FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


DISTRICT COURT OF THE UNITED STA 


U. S. CUSTOMS COURT j 
(Headquarters, 201 Varick Street, New York City) 


UNITED STATES COURT OF CUSTOMS AND PATENT APPEALS 
(Headquarters, Washington, D. C.) 


Supreme Court Upholds Freedom of Press 


oA ft. eee 


deral J udic 


ey Se 


; Pore 
ton (1924), El Paso. _ i 
Utah—Tillman D. Johnson 5), § La 
Vermont—Harland B. Howe (1915), Burlington 
Virgin Islands—William H. Hastie (1937) 


Thomas. ; i 
Virginia—Luther_B. Way (1931), Norfolk; Jol 
Paul (1932), Harrisonburg; Robert N. Pollard ~ 
et Richmond; *Floyd H. Roberts (1939) 
Bristol. : 
Washington—J. Stanley Webster (1923), Spokane; 
Sa Naar (1912), Tacoma; John C, 
Bowen (1934), Seattle. } 
West Virginia—William E. Baker (1921), Elkins; 
George W. McClintic (1921), Charleston; Harry 
E. Watkins (1937), Fairmont (both Districts). 
Wisconsin—Ferdinand A. Geiger (1912), Milwau- 
kee; Patrick T. Stone (1933), Wausau. 
Wyoming—Thomas B. Kennedy (1921), Cheyenne. 


Thomas S. Williams, Tl. Chfef Clerk—Willard L. 
Hart, of Ohio. The Court of Claims has its head- 
quarters at Washington, D. C. 


John A. Matthewman, all of Honolulu; (2) Daniel 
H. Case, Wailuku, Maui; (3) James Wesley Thomp- 
son; Kailua; (4) Delbert E. Metzger, Hilo (5) Miss 
Carrick H. Buck, Lihue Kaua 


China—Judge: Milton J. Helmick, Shanghai. 


No. Car.; Fred M. Vinson, Ky.; Henry White 


Edgarton, N. Y 


TES FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


O’Donoghue, of the Dist. of Col.; Bolithor J. Laws: 
Thomas J. Bailey, of Tenn., Oscar R. Luhring of 
Ind.; F. D. Letts, of Iowa. 


Maryland; Genevieve R. Cline, of Ohio; David H. 
Kinchloe, of Kentucky; Walter H. Evans, of Ore- 
gon; Frederick W. Dallinger, of Massachusetts; 
William J. Keefe, of Iowa. Marshal, William H. 
| Tietgen, of New York. Clerk—John W. Dale, of 
! New York. 


Marshal—Joseph G. Gauges of Nev. Clerk—Arthur 
B. Shelton of the District of Columbia. & 
| “Recess appointment. 


ua dae-eeg 5 Aer 


amicus curiae brief in the Georgia case. 

“Whatever the motive which induced its 
adoption,’’ Chief Justice Hughes said, ‘“‘its char- 
acter is such that it strikes at the very‘ foundation 
of the freedom of the press by subjecting it to 
pce: Pee he eee 

“Legislation o e type of the ordinance in ~ 
question would restore the system of li q 
censorship in its baldest form. beets 

“The liberty of the press is not confined to news- 
papers and periodicals. It necessarily embraces 
pamphlets and leaflets. These indeed have been 
aistoricet ats in ae) sees ee liberty, as the 

omas Paine and other 

history abundantly attest.” incase 


et ee io te 


ee 


District Court in New York City. He any 
ee to service under the ores of at Eeaae : 


Stanley Forman Reed, 
Untied Sere ee Be Solicitor General of the 


Maysville, Ky., Dec. 31, 1884, was Y 
Wesleyan college and Yale, nnisd ine ce te 
University of Virginia and Columbia 
student at the Sorbonne. A -Democrat, he was 
appointed A President Hoover as counsel for the 
Farm Credit Board in 1931. He became Solicitor 
Sip es as a result of his brilliant work in the ag 
go d clause cases. He had become counsel for the — 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation to aid in re- 
abilitating banks and railroads and when one of 


and was a 


¢ 


the gold clause cases invol Of ie 
Co. participated in that sulk, T° Bankers Trust ‘ss 


i 


¥ ‘Terms Terms 


i Expire Senators P. O. Address | Expire Senators P. O. Address 
1943. . John H. pecknaad. ae .. Jasper 1943. George W Nomis ind a ef 
1945. Lister Hill, D............_..Montgomery 1941. | Edward R. Burke, DG 


1941. Henry F. Ashurst, D.. -Prescott 1941. .Key Pittman, D oa 
1945. Carl Hayden, D...........2! Phoenix 1945. Patrick A. McCarran, D__..! nensues f 
ARKANSAS ex a\s NEW HAMPSHIRE 

ive . .H. Styles Bridges, R......... 
1945. . Mrs. Hattie W. Caraway, D. ‘Sonseboro 1945. .Charles W. Tobey, Ry sos eh bee i 


1941..Hiram W. bias oo 1943. William H Sr ae Seg y 
.-Hiram W. Johnson, R........ San Francisco . . William H. Smathers, D...... Mai ie 
1945. Sheridan Downey, D......:. 1941. .W. Warren Barbour, R....... Lecter al rae , 


EAS ie: ca} COLORADO Porgy a NEW MEXICO 
.. Alva B. Adams, D.......... Pueblo - -<Garl A. HateBe Dy oss55% pees Clovis 
_ 1943. Edwin C. Johnson, D........Craig 1941. .Dennis Chavez, D...... 22... Albuquerque — 
ie CONNECTICUT Os ee NEW YORK i 
i. .-Francis T. Maloney, D...... Meride . ert F. Wagner, D........ No ea res 
1945..John A Danaher, R......... = 1941. .James M. Mead, D.......... panale a . 
Kies DELAWARE fous, an a atr CAROLINA J 
. John G. Townsend, Jr., R... .Selbyville . Josiah W. Bailey, D......... Raleigh 
1943. -James H. Hughes, D........ noses 1945. . Robert R. Reynolds, D....... Asheville 
FLORIDA NORTH DAKOTA 
1941. .Charles O. Andrews, D....... Orlando 1941. . Lynn J. Frazier, R.........-. 
1945. . Claude Pepper, D........... 1945. .Gerald P. Nye, RA ae 
GEORGIA OHIO 
1945. . Walter F. George, D......... Vienna 1941. .A. V. (Vic) Donahey, D 
1943. . Richard B. Russell, Jr., D.... Winder 1945... Robert A. Taft, BR... 2... 626. @) 


Daas aan IDAHO ae OKLAHOMA < 
r t= iam E. Borah, R......... Boise 45. .Elmer Thomas, D............ M ] on 
_ 1945. .D. Worth Clark, D.......... Pocatello £943 2 SOR LEED oe iets aeeaete eae ba 
. ILLINOIS ‘ OREGON i: 
1943. .J. Hamilton Lewis, D........ Chicago 1943..Charles L. McNary, R....... Sal 
1945. Scott W. Lucas, D........... Havana 1945. . Rufus C. Holman, R Seen om 
INDIANA PENNS YLVANIA 
_ 1945. . Frederick Van Nuys, D...... Indianapolis 1945. . James J. Davis, R...... re 
1941. Sherman Minton, D......... New Albany 1941. . Joseph F. Guffey, D......... 
; IOWA RHODE ISLAND 
1945. .Guy M. Gillette, D.... 1941. . Peter Goelet Gerry, D....... Warwick — 
_ 1943..Clyde L. Herring, D. 1943. . Theadore F. Green, D........ Providence 
4 KANSAS SOUTH CAROLINA . 
1943. .Arthur Capper, R........... Topeka 1945. . Ellison D. Smith, D:...... x 
1945. .Clyde M. Reed, R........... Parsons 1943. . James F. Byrnes, D.......... 
“KENTUCKY SOUTH DAKOTA te 
1945. Alben W. Barkley, D........ Paducah 1943..W.J. Bulow, D............ -Beresford 
_ 1943,.Marvel M. Logan, D......... Bowling Green | 1945..Chandler Gurney, R....... ae if 
LOUISIANA ; TENNESSEE oa 
1945. .John H. Overton, D......... Alexandria 1941. .Kenneth McKellar, D . Memphis 
1943... Allen J: Ellender, D......... Houma 1943. .Tom Stewart, D....... weeee is 
MAINE TEXAS 
1941. . Frederick Hale, R........... Portland 1943.. Morris Sheppard, D......... 
1943. . Wallace H. White, Jr., R..... Auburn 1941..Tom Connally, D............ 
; MARYLAND UTAH 
1945. . Millard R. Tydings, D. .Havre de Grace | 1941. . William H. King, D......... Sal 
_ 1941. .George L. Radcliffe, D....... Baltimore 1945. .Elbert D. Thomas, D........ 
4 , MASSACHUSETTS VERMONT 
_ 1941..David I. Walsh, D.......... Clinton 1941. . Warren R. Austin, R......... Bur 
1943. .Henry C. Lodge, Jr., R.....- Beverly 1945. . Ernest W. Gibson, R...... ade 
7 F MICHIGAN VIRGINIA 
- 1941. . Arthur H. Vandenberg, R....Grand Rapids 1943. .Carter Glass, D............. 
1943..Prentiss M. Brown, D........ St. Ignace 4941). Harty TS Byrd, Die sees Berry 
MINNESOTA WASHINGTON 


_ 1941. Henrik Shipstead, Farm.-Lab.Miltona 1945. Homer T. Bone, D.......... Tacoma 
_ 1943. . Ernest Lundeen, Farm.—Lab .. Minneapolis 1941. . Lewis B. Schwellenbach, D..: Seattle | 


MISSISSIPPI WEST VIRGINIA 
- 1943. .Pat Harrison, D............- Gulfport 1943. .Matthew M. Neely, D....... Fairmont 
1941. _Theodore G. Bilbo, D........ Poplarville 1941, .Rush Dew Holt, D.......... Weston — 
. MISSOURI WISCONSIN oo 
- 1945. . Bennett Champ Clark, D..... Ladue Village 1941..R. M. LaFollette, Jr., Prog... Madison — 
 1941..Harry S. Truman, OR icie cherie Independence 1945. . Alexander Wiley, R.........- ‘i 
oe MONTANA WYOMING ¢ ‘ 
1941: Burton K. Wheeler, D....... Butte 1941. .Joseph C. O'Mahoney, D.....Cheyenne - 
1943. .James E. Murray, D.....~... Butte 1943. .Harry H. Schwartz, D....... Casper As 


Number of Senators, 96; Democrats, 69; Republicans, 23; Farm-Labor, 2; Progressive, 1 ; Indepen 


ee aa 
7 A ae Set t 


_ Congress must meet annually on January 3. M 

Nov. 8, 1938; terms from Jan, 3, 
Speaker, William B. Bankhead, 
Clerk of the House of Represen' 


- Dist. Politics 
ALABAMA 
1 Frank W. Boykin*..... Dem. 
3 George Grant*......... Den. 
» 3 Henry B. Stegall* sft age Dem. 
oy 4 SAB LOD DS*. ose ee Dem 
5 Joe Brarmes* Ne aa et soe Dem. 
6 Pete Jarm: 


re Pe, 9 Luther Patrick. 
ell f 
7 Wade H. Kitchens*..... 
: CALIFORNIA 
Clarence F: Lea*....... Dem 


2 Harry L. Bnglebrighit. Rabe: 
H. Buek* ‘Dem 


8 Thomas M. Eaton... . | 
Harty R. prepara’. ; ae 
20 Ed. V. Izac*. . : 


bi poe Smith*, 
J. Monkiewic: 


orge S. Williams. .... 


Milan Y. "Calaweli®: : 
.4 Pat Cannon 
5 Hendricks* 


tM. O 
Robert Ramspeck*. 4 
§ Carl Vinson* = 
7 Malcolm C. Tarver*.. 
“W. Ben Gibbs 


Compton I. White*. .. 
Henry C. Dworshak. 


. Maciejewski.... . 
ve ceonaee W. Schuetz* 
8 Leo Kocialkowski* ... 

9 James McAndrews*.. |. 
10 Ralph E. Bese eet 
Chauncey W. Reed*,.. 


Onied States—The 


The House of Representatives ter 


embers of this House of Representatives we: 
, Ae Salary of members, $10,000 a ye Te : 


aa to Jan. fe 
of Alab: 


P. O. Address 


-Mobile 
-Troy 
-Ozark 


-Selma 

-Guntersville 
.Dem. -Livingston 

7 William Be Bankhead*.. Dem. 

8 John J. Sparkman...... Dem. 


.Jasper 


-Huntsville 
. Birmingham 


.-Tempe , 


. .West. Memphis 
. Kennset 

. Bentonville 
..Fort Smith 

. Little Rock 

»,. Monticello 

. Magnolia 


. Santa Rosa 


.San Francisco 
Vacaville 


. San Francisco 

,..San Francisco 

...Oakland 
.. Oakland 

..San Juan Bautista 

. .. Fresno 
.-Tulare 

... Pasadena 
.-San Dimas 

. Los Angeles 

. Los Angeles 

. Hollywood 

...Santa Monica 
. Gardena 

.. Long Beach 

. Yucaipa 

. San Diego 


. Denver 

. Fort Collins 

- Pueblo 

. Glenwood Springs 


.. Wetherfield 


Old Lyme 


..New Haven 
...Greenwich 

. .Waterbury 
vs -. New Britain 
DELAWARE 
.. Millsboro 


. Lakeland 
m ..Starke 


we ta 
- Milledgeville 


Dalton 


. Jessup 
5 “Gainesville 
. -Elberton 


..Clark Fork 


Burley 


. Chicago 

. Chicago 

. Chicago 

. Chicago 

- Chicago 
owe 

. Chicago 

. Chicago 

- Chicago 

.., Evanston 
Rep... West Chicago 


*eatives South Trimble, D 
Dist. 


Ne SORN ATA Wh re 


de et 
SIDCUP Who SHIA Wb NID OUR Ge bt OWN AGUIAW Ne 


whe 


AUP Whe 


SOCBIAUA 


_ 


., of Kentucky. 7. : 
P.O. ‘ 


Politics 

ILLINOIS—Continued + 
Noah M. Mason*...... Rep. .. Oglesby 
Leo E. Allen*; on. 3 Rep. .. Galena 
Anton J. Johnson...... Rep... Macomb_ 
Robert B. Chiperfield...Rep...Canton ¥ 
Everett M. Dirksen*... . Pekin 4 
L. C. Arends*. . Melvin * 
Jessie Sumner... : ... Watseka t 
William H. Whea .Rep... Rantoul “y 
James M. Barnes, . .Dem.. Jacksonville 
Frank W. Fries*.......Dem. .Carlinville Bs 
Edwin M. Schaefer*....Dem. Belleville 
Laurence F. Arnold*...Dem.. Newton 
Claude V. Parsons*....Dem-..Goleonda 
Kent EB. Keller*........ Dem..Ava 
L. John C. Martin. ..... Dem. Salem 


L. Thomas V. Smith....Dem..Chicago 


INDIANA 
Ie Paar 


eS p was hee 2 


William T. Schulte*.. 
Charles A. Halleck*.... 
Robert A. Grant... 
George W. Gillie. 
Forest A. Harness 
Noble J. Johnson 
Gerald W. Landis. 
John W. Boehnre, 
Eugene Crowe*.... 
Raymond S. Springer. . 
William H. zestepec’ 

Louis Ludlow*. . ey 


Rep. . Connersville 
-Dem..New Palestine 
. Dem . . Indianapolis 


‘IOWA 
Thomas E. Martin..... Rep. .. lows City 
Wm. S. Jacobsen*...... Dem. .Clinton ¢ 
John W. Gwynne*..... Rep. .. Waterloo 
Henry O. Talle Ri - 
Karl Le Comp 


Ben F. Jensen... 
Fred C. Gilchrist*. . 


; ‘Rep... Laurens - 
Vincent Harrington .Dem..Sioux City 


FT Oe St ee ne ees 


KANSAS : 
W. P. Lambertson*....Rep... Fairview 
UB sGUpert ya. 0 ee a Rep... Kansas City 
Thomas D. Winter.....Rep...Girard 
Edward H. Rees*...... Rep. .. Emporia 
John M. Houston*.....Dem..Newton 
Frank Carlson*........ Rep. .. Concordia 
Clifford R. Hope*...... Rep. ..Garden City 
KENTUCKY 
Noble J. Gregory*...... Dem. .Mayfield 
Beverly M. Vincent*...Dem ..Brownville 
Emmet O'Neal*. *-.... Dem. . Louisville 
Edward W. Creal*.....Dem..Hodgenville 
Brent Spence*. 22. .... Dem ..Fort Thomas 
Virgil Chapman*.......Dem..Paris 
Andrew J. May*....... Dem . .Prestonburg 
Joe B. Bates........... Dem ..Greenup 
John M, Robsion*..... Rep.. “Barbourville 
LOUISIANA 
Joachim O. Fernandez*.Dem ..New Orleans 
Paul H. Maloney*..... Dem .. New Orleans 
Robert L. Mouton*....Dem..Lafayette rn 
Overton Brooks*....... Dem. .Shreveport 
Newt V. Mills*........Dem..Mer Rouge 
John K. Griffith*.// 22! Dem .. Slidell 
Rene L. DeRoven*.....Dem..Ville Platte 
A. Leonard Allen*......Dem..Winnfield 
MAINE 
James C. Oliver*....... Rep. ..South Portlan 
Clyde H. Smith*....... Rep.. Dee # 
Ralph O. Brewster*....Rep... Dexter 
: ; MARYLAND. 
T. Alan Goldsborough*.Dem..Denton | 
William P. Cole, Jr.*...Dem..Towson 
Thos. d'Alesandro...... Dem . .Baltimore 
Ambrose J. eee - Dem. .Baltimore ae 
Stephen W. Gambrill*..Dem ..Laurel 
William D. Byron. . - Dem. . Williamsport j 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Allen T. Treadway*. 
Charles R. Sara : 
Joseph E. Casi 


CREB Seinen 
. Rep. Dp eld j 
poe “Clinton . 


United States—The Seventy-sixth Congress 
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Politics P. O. Address | Dist. Politics P.O. Address 
MASSACHUSETTS—Continued NEW YORK—Continued 
11 Thomas A. Flaherty*...Dem . Boston 8 Donald L. * 7 
12 John W. McCormack*. Dem. .Dorchester 9 paneer J. veche at Teen Score 
13 Rich. B. Wigglesworth*. Rep. .. Milton 10 Emanuel Celler*....._ Dem. ‘Brooklyn 
= Joseph W. Martin, Jr*. .Rep...North Attleboro 11 James A. O'Leary*...::Dem..West N. Brighton 
Charles L. Gifford* .. - Rep. .. Barnstable 7 ee aoe  aercree En F ee York es 
a lllivan*..... em..New York Cit; 
1 Rudolph G. rox MICHIGAN H k 14 William I. Sirovich*....Dem..New York City 
Sarl CG Migienec™ © em . pens 15 Michael J. Kennedy... .Dem..New York City 
3 Paul W. ae Ad He Greak 16 John H. Fay.......... Dem .. New York City 
4 Clare FE. Hoffman*.. ; Rie ia 17 Bruce Barton’. . -. Rep... New York City 
= 5 Carle Ma Sars LR ids 18 Martin J. Kennedy*.../ Dem. .New York City 
MehG Willian Woninskneyt ee 19 Sol Bloom*............ Dem .-.New York City 
Pee PAWGOIETRE Port H 20 Vito Marcantoniot..... Rep... New York City 
$ Fred L, Crawford... Setiaw 21 Joseph A. Gavagan*....Dem..New York City 
9 Albert J. Eneel* Sere cnt 22 Edward W. Curley*..:/ Dem. Bronx 
10 Roy 0. Woodrutt# D. Bay City” a Greg St Fackloy®:.... Damryeions 
: i mes zpatrick*. .Dem..Bronx 
4 pee RO . “a BR “te eee, _ pile irk, ows 25 Ralph A. Gamble*.... ‘Rep. .. Larchmont 
13 Clarence J. McLeod Dp... Detroit. 26 Hamilton Fish*¢.-..., Rep. +; Garrison 
id Souls Rabant® ees oe Pointe Pk. | 22 Lewis Rockefeller*..... Rep. .. Chatham 
15 John D. Dingeii# DamcDethite. | 28 William T. Byrne*.....Dem..Loudonville 
46 John Lesinski*.. Dent. JDearboan 30 ene att = eh ae 
x ao ‘& OW ULROr sats s. soy. ep. ..Sehenectady 
FOS DOUTINNESOA | 4 alitee Petes. Rep. Platabarg 
I A neis D. n*.....Rep...Oswego 
1 August H. Amisrean®. --Rep. ..Red Wing 33 Fred J. Douglas*....... Rep... Utica 
2 Elmer J. Ryan*.... .Dem ..St. Paul 34 Bert Lord* 6.0... .053.5.. Rep... Afton 
x 3 John G. “Alexander. . . .Rep... Minneapolis 35 Clarence E. Hancock*..Rep...Syracuse 
: 4 Melvin J. Maas*....... Rep... St. Paul 36 John Taber*.)... 0.0... ep...Auburn 
6 Harold Knhutson*...... aeur -St. Cloud 37 W. Sterling Cole*. -Rep. .. Bath 
7 H. Carl Andersen...... .. Tyler 38 Joseph J. O'Brien. . Rep... East Rochester 
- 8 William A. Pittengert . —— “Dituth 39 James W. Wadsworth=. Rep... Genesee 
' 9 Richard T. Buckler*. .. ae Crookston 40 Walter G. Andrews*. ... Rep... Buffalo 
a IS. 41 J. Francis Harter...... Rep.. . Eggertsville 
4 John F Hankel sier : Tupelo 43 Daniel A Reeds. eee “Bunkick 
- Rankin*®....... .- aniel A. Reed*....... ep... Dun 
2 Wall Doxey*.......... Dem. -Holly Springs At = Matthew J. sre seas Dem. .Flushing 
2 we he Tigris — pecans At L. Caroline O'Day*....Dem..Rye 
"5 Ross A. Collins*.. |... Dem..Meridian NORTH CAROLINA 
6 William M. Colmer*....Dem..Pascagouia 1 Lindsay C. Warren*....Dem..Washington 
7 Dan R. McGehee*.....Dem..Meadville 2 John He Ketr®, 2.23 Dem. .Warrenton 
MISSOURI 2 3 Graham A. Barden*. ...Dem..New Bern. 
- 1 Milton A. Romjue*....Dem..Macon & Aiewas Dawkeereci Dem: Mount Abe 
, 2 William L. Nelson*..... Dem -. .Columbia Yurham....... ¢ 1 Hill 
“4 6 Carl T. Durham....... Dem. .Chapel Hil 
= 3 Richard M. Duncan*...Dem..St. ag 7 J. Bayard Clark*.....- Dem... Fayetteville 
EGE Yosepe ss Ghanson*.). Dem . Kansas City § William O. Burgin; ..Dem . Lexington | 
oe : oO . Doughton*. ..Dem..Laurel Springs 
6 Reuben T. Wood*...... Dem. Springfield 10 Alfred L. Bulwinkle*...Dem ..Gastonia 
Z aoe enores pS ahs sine oes 11 Zebulon Weaver*...... Dem . .Asheville 
9 Clarence Cannon*......Dem.-Elsberry NORTH DAKOTA 
: 10 Orville Zimmerman*....Dem. sogeees At L. Usher L. Burdick*. ... Rep... Williston 
11 os. C. Hennings, Jr.*Dem. .St. Louis At L. William Lemke*...... Rep. .. Fargo 
= 12 C. Arthur Anderson*....Dem..Lemay | OHIO 
een 2: Cochran opie eeatOry ne i 1 Charles H. Elston... Rep...Newton 
: am E. Hesst...... ep... Cincinna 
a 7 dc Thorkelson. .. 2555 -.< Rep. .. Butte 3 Harry N. Routzohn....Rep...Dayton 
2 James F. O’Connor*....Dem..Livingston 4 Robert F. Jones........ a .. Lima 
3 NEBRASKA € Sames G’ POIs 7). bem Bipmian 
% ‘ames G. PORK? i a04.s em . ig 
; 1 George H. Heinke...... Rep. .. Nebraska City 7 Clarence J. Brown..... Rep...Blanchard 
_ 2 Chas. F. McLaughlin*.. .-Dem. Eien 8 Frederick C. Smith... ..Rep... Marion 
- 3 Karl Stefan*........... Rep. .. Norfo! 9 John F. Hunter*....... Deter: oes 
a 4 Carl T. Curtis. .....Rep...Minden 10 Thomas A. Jenkins*. .. /Rep... Ironton 
_. 5 Harry B. Coffee*.... | Dem ..Chadron 10 H. Xc. Claypool* ... Ae -Demn . “Cltestne 
a. NEVADA 12 John,M. Vorys8........ ep. ‘olum bus 
ce * 13 Dudley A. White*...... Rep. .. Norwalk 
: James G. Scrugham*...Dem..Reno 12Daw Harter*.../... Dem. Akron j 
= NEW HAMPSHIRE Hy Robert 7 Seoees 3 tbr ‘palaves 
{ nae ee ep. .. Manchester COMDE... os is 3 ep a 
. 5 Sievert Mae Ren "Hancock 17 William A. Ashbrook*. ‘Dem. -Johnsto own 
ie : NEW JERSEY 18 Kart Ro Lewis, «2 bis 2 Rep. .. St. Clairsville 
~ 1 Charles A. Wolverton*. .Rep. . .Merchantyville 19 Michael J. Kirwan*....Dem.. Youngstown 
2 Walter 8. Jeffries....... Rep. .. Margate City 20 Martin L. Sweeney*....Dem..Cleveland 
4 3 William H. Sutphin*...Dem..Matawan 21 Robert Crosser*....... Dem..Cleveland 
_ 4D. Lane Powers*....... Rep. .. Trenton 22 Chester C. Boltont.....Rep... Lyndhurst 
- 5 Charles A. Eaton*..._! Rep... Watchung At L. pt ae pe Bender. . -Rep...C eveland Heights 
4 6 eLean*... Rep... Elizabeth At L. L. L. Marshall...... _ Rep... Euclid 
m 7 J. Parnell pS ee (enaale OKLAHOMA 
, George N. ere ciss.. 3 
- § Prank C. Osmers, jr. . Rep... Haworth 1 Wesley ©. Disney*.....Dem. Tulsa 
me 1 A. Hartley, Jr.*...Rep.., Kearny 3 Wilburn Cartwright Dem... McAlester 
a + Robert bela i “ep. St ge 4 Lyle H. Boren*.... Dem. ya ora ou 
Se ‘sd a RAD ae ce ke Monrone: Dem ..Oklahoma, City 
S13 Mary T. Norton®..../. Dem. Jersey City é Jed Sohnson*... Dem .. Anadarko \ 
14 maward Sy arbtras..2 Bm ghd City 7 Sam Massingale. Dem --Cordell t a 
NEW M 8 Phil Ferguson*. erm oodwar 
dobny J. Dempsey*..-.-. Dem. .Santa Fe At L. Will ogers*. .Dem..Oklahoma City ; 
NEW YORK OREGON ¥i, 
1 Leonard W. Hall.. x-- 1: Rep. , Oyster Bay 1 James W. Mott*. . Me say Bep.. alee F 
Wil WBALUy® s.4- em . . 2 iter M. Pierce*...... 
Froort phate - Dam eae 3 Homer D. Angell....... ei . Portland 
te) H. Cullen*.. em .. Broo. 
Marcetlus i. Evans....Dem..Brooklyn PENNSYLVANIA 
d L. Somers* .Dem.. Brooklyn A Teeon SAOKS eke «0-5 aris em ..Philadelphia 
Andrew see ve 2 James P. MeGranery’.. -Dem . .Philadelphia 


7 John J. Delaney*.....-Dem..Brooklyn 


Dist. 


Michael J. Bradley..... 
J. Burrwood Daly*.... 
_ Frederick C. Gartner... Rep.. 


J. Roland Kinzer*. 
Patrick J. Boland* 
‘J. Harold Flannery*.... 
Ivor D. “ete epee aie 
4 Guy L. Moser*........ 
5 Albert. eo Rurnertord. 2 RED: 


J. Buell Snyder*.......Dem 
; Charles I. Faddis*....- Dem. 
Louis B. Pea - Kea Rep. 
' Harve Tibbott. . Rep. 
Robert G. Allen. . Dem 
' Robert L. Rodgers Rep 
Robert J. Corbett. Rep. 


1 John McDowell. . 


: 34 ‘Matthew A. Dunn*....Dem. 


Politics 
PENNS YLVANIA—Continued 
. Philadelphia 
.. Philadelphia 
. Philadelphia 
...Philadelphia 
... Philadelphia 
... Upper Darby _ 
... Allentown 
. ., Lancaster 
. Scranton 
. Pittston 
.., Mahanoy City 
. Douglassville 
.Honesdale 


ae BN IRACH (o> 3eb. 0. Rep... 
J. William Ditter*..... Rep.. 
Richard M. BSE .Rep.. 
John C. Kunkel........Rep.. 
Benjamin J arrett®, Tae eae Rep. 
Francis E, Walter*.....Dem 
Chester H. Gross.......Rep.. 


James E. Van Zandt....Rep... 
. Perryopolis 
. Waynesburg 


4 . Rep. 
Herman P. Bberharter’Dem.. 
3 Joseph A. Mc Ardle..,.Dem. 


Woolrich 


. Ambler 
.Huntingdon 
. Harrisburg 
.. Farrell 

. Easton 

. Manchester 


Altoona 


_. Belleview 
.. Wilkinsburg 


Pittsburgh 


-Pittsburgh 
-Mount Oliver 


RHODE ISLAND 


Rep. .. Saylesville 
Rep. .. Cranston 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
i Dem. .Charleston 
eS 2, Hampton P. Fulmer*...Dem..Orangeburg 
; Butler B. cee ye Fe Dem. . Saluda 
Joseph R. Bryson..... oo . Greenville 
3 James P. Richards*, .Dem..Lancaster 
hn L. MeMillan...... Dem. .Florence 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
...Madison 
. .Custer ™ 
, TENNESSEE 
‘Carroll Reece*......Rep...Johnson City 
Ra Will Gaylor*). o. 2%... Rep... La Follette 
3 8. D. Peoples. ...Dem..Chattanooga 
ca id ...Dem..Carthage 
Dem. .Nashville 
.. Waverly 
. Jackson 
8 Jere Cooper*.. . .Dyersburg 
u 9 ‘Walter Chandler* .-Memphis 
.. Texarkana 
. Orange 
Gilmer 
--Bonham 
. Dallas 
. Corsicana 
- Crockett 
.. Houston 
- Columbus 
. Austin 
..Waco 


rved in ihe 75th Congress. 


' Senate 


P. O. Address Dist. 


12 Fritz G. Lanham*.. 
13 Ed Gossett....... 
14 Richard M. Kleberg 
5 Milton H. West* 


1 
17 Pak L. Garrett*...... 


Laeciauuar 


DU G2 bo et 


DU U2 bo 


SOMNAUP Who et 


-_ 


R. Ewing Thomason*... 


Marvin Jones*......... D 
George H. Mahon*..... 
Paul J. Kilday......... De 


Charles L. South*...... . Coleman 


UT. 
Abe Murdock*......... 


. Beaver 4 
J. W. Robinson*....... Dem. .Provo & 
Vermont z - 
Charles A. Plumley*....Rep.., Northfield 3 
VIRGINIA if 
Schuyler Otis Bland*...Dem..Newport News 
Colgate W. Dardent+....Dem.. Norfolk bs 
Dave B. Satterfield, Jr.*Dem ..Richmond . 
Patrick Henry Drewry*.Dem. . Petersburg \% 
Thomas G. Burch*.....Dem..Martinsville We 
Clifton A. Woodrum*. ..Dem ..Roanoke $ 
A. Willis Robertson*...Dem..Lexington 
Howard W. Smith*..... Dem ..Alexandria} z, 
J. W. Flannagan, Jr.*..Dem.. Pulaski i 
WASHINGTON a 
Warren G. Magnuson. ..Dem. .Seattle 2 
Monrad C. Wallgren*. . Dem ., Everett * 
Martin F. Smith*... Dem. .Hoquiam Xk 
Knute Hill¥..... . .. Prosser “Ss 
Charles H. Leavy* . Spokane o 
John M. Coffee*.... - Tacoma - 
WEST VIRGINIA + 
#.\C! Bohifiierss.- ja ices Rep. .. Wheeling “=, 
Jennings Randolph*....Dem.,Elkins py 
Andrew Edmiston*,.... Dem. .Weston - 
George W. Johnson*....Dem..Parkersburg 4 
JOHN! Kee tie ck oes G Dem. .Bluefield nat 
Joe L. Smith*...2....: Dem . .Beckley - 
WISCONSIN | “y 
Stephen Boles......... Rep. .. Janesville ty A 
Charles Hawks, Jr...... Rep. ..Horicon a 
Harry W. Griswold.....Rep...West Salem Fi 
John C. Schafert.......Rep...Milwaukee 
Lewis, Di Thill. > cose Rep. .. Milwaukee ee 
Frank B. Keefe........ Rep. .. Oshkosh a 
Reid F. Murray........ Rep... Waupaca 
Joshua L. Johns. ......% Rep. .. Appleton e 
Merlin Huil* 632°. Prog..Black River Falls 
Bernard J. Gebrmanp*. Prog . .Mellen 
WYOMING \ } 
Frank O. Horton... .....Rep.. _Saddlestring iy 
ALASKA—Delegate 4 
Anthony J. Dimond*...Rep...Honolulu er 
HAWAII—Delegate 4 
Samuel Wilder King*.. Rep. ..Honolulu 5 3 
pete ISLANDS—Resident Com. 


Joaquin M. Elizalde... .Nat’t. .Manila 
(Appointed Sept, 29, 1938, to serve indefinitely) 


PUERTO RICO—Resident Commissioner 


Santiago Igleslas*...... Coal’t.San Juan 
Elected for a term of four years ending 1941 


7Served in a previous Congress. 


eC sted Nov. 8, 1938, was: Democrats, 262; Republicans, 170; Progressive, 2; 


Bate Labor 


‘*he House of Representatives of the 76th Congress consists of 435 members. The sees gtes a as af 
: 
Rr 
# 


Political Divisions in Congress at Opening, 1889-1939 _ 


House of Reps 


R. |gD. 


R.—Republican. 


Rea 
ree Sumner, Ilinois. 


ete 


ie Deladerat. 


Congress 


“Total. I.—Independent. 
76th Congress has five women members. They are Senat 
Norton, New Gershay Caroline O’Day, New York; Edith Nate carver ae Representatives 


Senate House of Reps 


Re cealis : Baal 1 
96| 23) 691 4}. *7| 199 389| 2 
V.—Vacant. 


969) Olt et 09 Cn Ct $960 00 


e Rodgers, Massachusetts and) 
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fe 
A Secretaries of State 
a The Department of Foreign Affairs 


was created by Act of Congress July 27, 1789, and the name 
_ changed to Department of State on Sept. 15. Thomas Jefferson, then Minister to France, was appointed 
Secretary of State by President Washington Sept. 26, and took office March 21, 1790. John Jay, who 


- had held the office of Secretary for Foreign Affairs since his appointment by the Ninth Continental 


1789, when the U. 8S. 


Of foreign powers accredited to the U. 


S., and to 
foreign affairs of the United States. 


The Secretary of State is charged, under the dire 
to correspondence with the public ministers and th 


Congress in March 1784, in place of Robert R. Livingston (appointed Jan, 1781), left it in September, 
Supreme Court was established with him as Chief Justice. 

ction of the President,- with the duties appertaining 

e consuls of the U. S. 


$ and with the representatives 
negotiations of whatever character relating to the 


4 Reciprocal trade treaties between the American and other governments have been a feature of the 
~ activities of the Department of State in the recent years. ; 


He is the medium of correspondence between the President and the chief executives of the several 


States of 
Seal to all Executives’ proclamations, to 
fugitives. 

e is the custodian of the treaties made 


the U. S.; he has the custody of the great seal of the U. S 


, and countersigns and affixes such 


various commissions, and to warrants for the extradition of 


with foreign States, and of the laws of the U.S. He grants 


and issues passports, and exequaturs to foreign consuls in the U. S. are issued through his office. He 


5 publishes the laws and resolutions of Congress, 
declaring the admission of new States into the 


amendments to the Constitution, and proclamations 


Union. 


_ _ Limitations of armament on war ships and the size of those ships have been the subjects of treaties 
/and conventions. The civil war in Spain, and the conflict between Japan and China have kept the 


Secretary of State busy with efforts to bring 


about peace. 


Ss = — a 

Presidents Cabinet Officers Fc | ned Presidents Cabinet Officers Bap Ma 
Washington. .|John Jay........... SS William H. Seward. .{N. ¥Y..| 1861 
Washington. ./Thomas Jefferson... . 1789 William H, Seward. ./N. Y..| 1865 
— Wi ..|Edmund Randolph. . 1794 Elihu B. Washburne.|Ill....} 1869 
..|Timothy Pickering.. . 1795 Hamilton Fish. ..... N. Y.. 869 
.|Timothy Pickering.. . 1797 1877 
-|John Marshall...... 1800 1881 
-|James Madison...... 1801 1881 
Robert Smith. ...... 1809 1881 
James Monroe. ..... 1811 1885 
John Quincy Adams . 1817 oh wire 1889 
.|He a eRe 1825 ||B. Harrison. .|John W. Foster..... Ind...| 1892 
Martin Van Buren 1829 ||)Cleveland....|Walter Q. Gresham. .|/Ill....| 1893 
Edward Livingston. . 1831 |/Cleveland....|/Richard Olmey...... Mass. 1895 
Louis McLane...... 1833 ||McKinley...|John Sherman...... Ohio. 1897 
John Forsyth....... = 1834 ||McKinley. . .|William R. Day..... Ohio. .| 1898 
...|John Forsyth. ...... Y 1837 ||McKiniey...jJohn Hay.......... Ohio..; 1898 
-Harrison| Daniel Webster. .... Mass. 1841 ||T. Roosevelt.|John Hay.......... Ohio. . 901 
Daniel Webster..... Mass..| 1841 ||T. Roosevelt.|Elihu Root......... N. ¥..] 1905 
-|Hugh S. Legaré. -|S.C...| 1843 ||T. Roosevelt.|Robert Bacon....... N. Y..| 1909 
Tyler Abel P. Upshur..... Wat..< 1843 ||Taft....... hilander C. Knox...|/Pa....}. 1909 
yler..... -.|/John C, Calhoun....jS.C...| 1844 |/Wilson...... illiam J. Bryan....|Neb...| 1913 
Polk........|/James Buchanan. .../Pa... 1845 ||Wilson...... Robert Lansing..... N.. ¥..1 = 3985 
~ John M, Clayton. ...|/Del 1849 || Wilson...... Bainbridge Colby....|N. ¥..| 1920 
Daniel Webster..... Mass 1850 ||Harding..... Charles E. Hughes...|N. ¥..] 1921 
Edward Everett..... Mass 1852 ||Coolidge. Charles E. Hughes...|N. Y..| 1923 
William L. M. .|N. 1853 ||Coolidge. Frank B. Kellogg....|Minn.| 1925 
b pe eee 1857 ||Hoover...... Henry L. Stimson...|N. Y.. 929 
Jeremiah S. Black... 60 hy. Roosevelt. \Cordell b= oi Bae Tenn.| 1933 


Secretaries of the Navy 


Elected as a Federalist to the United States 


‘ The artment was created by Act of Congress April 30, 1798, which made the Secretary a 
Bieber of the Cabinet. President Adams appointed Benjamin Stoddert to the part May 3. - 
; ddert... 1798 ||Buchanan....jIsaac Toucey........ Ct....[ 1857 
Yd Penhonia ceciiece 1801 ::|Gideon Welles... :..|Ct. 1861 
i|Robert Smith.......|M Gideon Welles...... 1865 
f- Robert Smith Adolph E. Borie. Pa....| 1869 
‘ Paul Hamilton George M. Robeson..|N. J...| 1869 
. William Jones....... Pa... ny ee es ig ee 
~ Madis Cro id. » ..|Nathan Goff Jr...... .Va. 
4 once, B. W. SE eantaid Mass. -|Willlam H. Hunt. ... La. issl 
- nroe. mith ~ (NG a8 m H. Hunt..../La.... 
Eewarce: Gomiual i. Bomenscd. iN. J... A William E. Chandler |N. H..| 1882 
‘Adaims..|Samuel L. Southard..|N.J...| 1825 |/Cleveland....| William C. Whitney .|N. Y..| 1885 
‘300 John Branch........ N.C..| 1829 |/B. Harrison. ./Benjamin F. Tracy..|N. Y..| 1889 
fackson. Levi Woodbury..... N.H..| 1831 |/Cleveland....|Hilary A. Herbert...|/Ala...| 1893 
' Jackson Mahlon Dickerson...|N.J...| 1834 ||McKinley....|John D. Long.......|Mass Ha! 
Van Buren. Mahlon Dickerson.. .|N. J... 7 ||T. Roosevelt.|/John D. Long....... Mass ate 
Van Buren... .|James K. Paulding...|N. ¥..| 1838 ||T. Roosevelt.|William H. Moody...|Mass. ate 
W.H.Harrison|George E. Badger....|N- C..| 1841 ||T. Roosevelt.|Paul Morton........ Ili... be 
Tyler. George E. Badger... .|N. C 1841 ||T: Roosevelt,|Charles J. Bonaparte.|Md... 5 
; Tyler. LE Abel P. Upshur...,..|Va....| 1841 ||T. Roosevelt .|Victor H. Metcalf...|Cal...| 1906 
ees Fe) David Henshaw..... Mass. 1843 ||T. Roosevelt.|Truman H. Newberry|Mich. 1908 
ee “11.1 }Thomas W. Gilmer. .|Va.. ASAA Ul Dath yb ves George von L. Meyer |Mass.| 1909 
* Tyler... ...:: John ¥. Mason.....-|Va.. 1844 || Wilson. ..... Josephus Dantels....|N-G..| 1913 
| Polk. .212/)2|George Bancroft.....|Mass..| 1845 ||Harding : 1921 
MePolk. .. 2... John Y. Mason...... Rejora's 846 ||Coolidge. igs 
"Taylor. .....|William B. Preston. . Vas: 1849 Coolidge. . -|€ 1924 
“Filmore, |. |John P- BSranam--|Mid-. || 1852 ||P. Roosevelt. |Claude A. Swanson. .|Va....| 1983 
Pierce. ....._|James C. Donnin....|N. C.. 
Mass., was appointed 


a : 
' George Cabot of Beverly, 
the retary of the Navy, L 
| ae by the Senate, declin: the 
office. He was born in Salem, Mass., Dec. 16, 1751; 
‘attended Harvard College; member of the State 
eo: ovincial congress in 1775; delegate ‘to the State 
‘constitutional convention in 1777 and to the con- 
“yention which ratified the Constitution of the 
United States in 1787. 


nate, and served from March 4, 1791, to June 6, 
free. when he resigned; member of the Executive 
Council of Massachusetts in 1808; delegate to the 
Hartford Convention of 1614, and served as its 
residing officer, 

: He died in Boston, April 18, 1823. He was the 
grandfather of the late Henry Cabot Lodge, 4 
Senator from Massachusetts. 
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Here - Secretaries of the Treasury =. 


Congress on Feb. 20, 1781. The Treasury Departmen 
eaep resident Washington commissioned Alexander Hamilton, 


Resi- |; Ap 


i- Ap-': ; 3 
rey we denc’s|pointed 


| Presidents 


Presidents Cabinet Officers |denc’s|pointed Cabinet Officers 
- Washington... |Alexander Hamilton..|N..Y.| 1789 ||Lincoln...... Hugh McCulloch ASG Ind.. -| 1865 i 
Wiaas eee Rape oF ae if George 8 Boutwell. . : |Mass i869 ; - 
a a errs Wm. A. Richardson..| ‘| 18738 


i muel Dexter. ‘4 
2 Reber t i dcataractietc fins) cf: = ea omen mye Benjamin H. Bristow. 4 / J 


. Albert Gallatin......|Pa....] 1801 || “  .....- ~. |Lot M. Morrill. ..... Me. 
A BA a atnanse'e ke Yes....... John Sherman....... 
. |George W. Campbell.|Tenn.| 1814 ||Garfield..... William Windom.... : 
.. |Alexander J, Dallas..j)Pa....} 1 Arthur...... se Seay ; 
. | William H. Crawford.|Ga.... Satay nora Charles J. Folger.. ¥ 
ae ay 4A Nels al eos oe 7A) |) I a ieee Walter Q. Gresham i 
. |Richard Rush....... Pa.... eh teed sia I I g 
Samuel D. Ingham. ..|** Cleveland....}|Daniel Manning..... ia 
Me aeate Del e ....|/Charles S. Fairchild. . : 
William J, Duane... .|/Pa.... B. Harrison. . |William Windom... . 
Roger B. Taney..... Md... W Se Charles Foster...... 
Levi Woodbury... .. .H.. Cieveland. .. |John G. Carlisle. 
Tien yA a McKinley... |Lyman J. Gage 
wipseaeie he T. Roosevelt. iS 
tages Ae) las Be - |Leslie M. Shaw...... 1902 - 
i . |George B. Cortelyo IN. a 


..- |John C. Spencer aie es Franklin MacVeagh 
. |George M, Bibb. Wilso William G. McAd 
Robert J, Walker. . hie Sa Carter Glass... 
William M. Meredit! 3 David F. Housto: 
Thomas Corwin Andrew W. Mellon. 
James Guthrie...... rs ‘ 
...|Philip F. Thomas.... Ae Er Pam islets Ogden L. Mills...... 
= aJOhDA. Dixie a... a, Misi F.D.Roosevelt| William H. Woodin. . 
Salmon P. Chase..... “¢ Henry Morgenthau, Jr. 
William P. Fessenden. ! 


Secretaries of War 


_ The Second Continental Congress set up in June, 1776, a Board of War and Ordnance consisting of 
ive members: John Adams, Roger Sherman, Benjamin Harrison, James Wilson and Edward Rutledge. 

_ Richard Peters was elected Secretary on June 12. This Board several times changed, continued until 

ct. 30, 1781, when Congress appointed Benjamin Lincoln Secretary of War, a position created by Act 
of Congress the previous February. The Eleventh Continental Congress on March 8, 1785, appointed — 
Gen. Boney ve pareee om eee pF ast ee, ape of ae Navy. The War (and Navy) Department — 
iS cre y Act o ongres: ug. 7, » an en. Henry Knox i fs 
r under that Act Sept. 12, 1789. yi Was) eqn eyo ped Serre 


TPES 


my 


..|Henry Knox «| 1785 ||Johnson. . 
\|Timothy Pickering...| _** 1795 Smee % 

. |James McHenry Lee 1796 Grant. ... 4 
2.2... /William W. Belknap. .|Ia... 5 

petal eeteck lp eekOO Lyi a yom aera Alphonso Taft....... a 
eitvnelaaiea ett BBO S| hs. Seok ec re ames ep ean adit 6. 

ret oe ey are -+.+-.. /George W. McCarry..|Ia..... ide 
Myciabaper Va-... “1.4... |Alexander Ramsey... 18 : 

<5 ... |Robert T. Lincoln... . : 2 

é arco 1881 — 

Rit William C. Endicott. . 4 oh 
.,|James Barbour. ..... Va.... B. Harris Redfield Proctor..... sh NIN a } 

.. Peter B. Porter Ne We .. |Stephen B. Elkins a , 

Bate )4 John H. Eaton : 2 Cleveland....|Daniel S. Lamont....|/N. ¥._ < 
gy 5 McKinley... ee ace Xe are : 2, 
a UM ROG. <.<10 5 are 4 

T. Roosevelt.| —** ts Se aoe see ae i 

.|John C. Spencer .|N. Y¥ ri ; Taker Wrien ret F 


.-|James M. Porter...,./Pa.... ‘oa : 
21101 [William Wilkins. ° 2 gay ered Meee 1909 

: William L. Marcy... .|N. Y.. Lindley M. Garrison. rs 

OF aes George W. Crawford. aon Newton D. Baker 


...|/Charles M. Conrad.../La.... 
'../Jefferson Davis...... i ak pons oe 
. |Dwight F. Da 


| ...|Joseph Holt... s 
LTD ety sie Simon Cameron...../Pa....) 1861 |} “ (1°. °° 


-|Norman J. Colman.. .{Mo... 1889 
_B. Harrison. :|Jeremiah M. Rusk, ..|Wis...| 1889 Manes 
Cleveland... .|J. Sterling Morton...)/Neb...} 1893 ||Coolidg 


Edw. T. Meredith.. .. 
Henry C. Wallace. 
Howard M. Gore. ... 


_ MeKinley.. .|James Wilson. ...... Ta.....] 1897 
; Jee WSR: 0 Rs] JOB) (Sg aaa an Ae 
te (MATES WHISOM. 2. ee ee Bowes Se eee ane e 9m 
}:|David F. Houston.” |iMo...,} 1913 {| )>- Roosevelt Henry 
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Postmasters-General 


> 


_ Colonies (1753 


' Congress created th 


Presidents 


_ Washington... . 
Washington.... 
Washington. ... 
J. Ada 


W.. H. Harrison. 
er... 


Gideon Granger...|Ct.... 
.| Return J. Meigs jr-|Ohio. . 
Return J. Meigs jr.|Ohio. . 
John McLean... ..|Ohio. . 
John McLean... ...|Ohio.. 
William T. Barry..|/Ky.... 
Amos Kendall... ..|Ky.... 
.| Amos Kendall..../Ky.... 
John M. Niles. ...|/Ct.... 
Francis Granger...|N. Y.. 
Francis Granger...|N. Y.. 
Charles A. Wickliff|Ky... . 
Cave Johnson.....|/Tenn. 
Jacob Collamer...|/Vt.... 
.| Nathan K. Hall.._|N. Y 


‘| James Campbell.../Pa...- 


Benjamin Franklin had been Deputy Postmaster in America, 
) under the King until summarily dismissed by hi 
e€ Post Office Department with headquarte 
elected Benjamin Franklin Postmaster- 
of the Ambassadors, 
Postmaster-General Ja 
_ branch of the Treasury, 
~ General on Sept. 26. The 
was called in on March 9, 1829, by Pres. Jackson. 


Postmaster-General was 


Date 
Cabinet Officers | Resi-| Ap- 
de’ces|pointed 


Samuel Osgood... .|Mass.. 
Timothy Pickering|Mass.. 
Joseph Habersham'Ga.... 
Joseph Habersham/Ga.... 
Joseph Habersham)Ga.... 
Gideon Granger... .|Ct.... 


SamuelD. Hubbard|Ct.. |: 
V. Brown...|Tenn. 


King Me.. .. 
Montgomery Blair.|Md.. . 
Willlam Dennison. |Ohio. . 

illiam Dennison. |Ohio, . 
Alex. W. Randall. .|Wis. .. 
John A. J. Creswell|Md.. . 


k General for one year, 
Richard Bache succeeded him on Nov. 


i, 


Presidents 


Arthur 


Cleveland... .... 
B. Harrison.... 
Cleveland...... 


T. Roosevelt. . . 
T. Roosevelt... 
T. Roosevelt... 
T. Roosevelt... 
T. Roosevelt... 
eS Re 


e 
F. D. Roosevelt. 


Attorneys-General 


(1737), and Postmaster General for the 
m Jan. 30, 1774. The Second Continental 
ts in Philadelphia and on July 26, 1776, 
On his sailing later for France as one 


1776. Ebenezer Hazard 
Nn. 28, 1782. Congress temporarily established Seen ne 
on Sept. 22, 1789. and Washington com 


the Post Office Department as a 


missioned, Samuel Osgood Postmaster- 
not a member of the Cabinet until William T. Barry 


f Date 
Cabinet Officers | Resi-| Ap- 
de’ces|pointed 

James W. Marshall|Va....| 1874 
Marshall Jewell. . .|Ct.. 1874 
James N, Tyner... 1876 
David McK. Key 1877 
Horace Maynard. 1880 
Thomas L. James .|N. Y..| 1881 
Thomas L. James..|N.¢Y..} 1881 
Timothy O. Howe oof 1881 
WalterQ.Gresham. --.| 1883 
Frank Hatton.....|Ia.....| 1884 
William F. Vilas...|Wis...| 1885 
Don M. Dickinson. ’ 1888 
John Wanamaker. oc ate eres 
Wilson 8. Bissel...|N. Y. 1893 
William L, Wilson.|W.Va.| 1895 
James A. Gary.... Pray meee Fh 1 / 
Chas.EmorySmith. vase) 2808 
.|Chas.EmorySmith. Sicee [Pe OOe 
Chas. EmorySmith ae 190} 

Henry C. Payne... veal 5100 
Robert J. Wynne.. -...| -1904 
GeorgeB.Cortelyou|N. Y., 905 
George vonL.Meyer| Mass. 1907 
Fr. H. Hitchcock. .|Mass 1909 
Albert S. Burleson.|Tex. 1913 
Will H. Hays..... Ind. 1921 
Hubert Work..... Col. 1922 
Harry S. New.. Ind. 1923 
Harry 8S. New.....|Ind. 1923 
Walter F. Brown. .|Ohio. 1929 
James A. Farley...]N. ¥..| 1933 


The office of Attorney-General was organized by Act of Congress Sept. 24, 1789, and on Sept. 26 


Washington appointed Edmund Randolph of Virginia, to the post. The Attorney-General was not a 


panember of the Cabinet until Richard Rush was appointed on Feb. 10, 1814, by President Madison. _ 
« ngton....|Edmund Randolph A 1789 || Johnson ..|James Speed..... 
Byvasnington: a 1794 ) Henry Stanbery.. 
: 1795 William M. Evarts|N. 
1797 Ebenezer R. Hoar|Mass 1869 
1801 ..|Amos T. Akerman/Ga....] 1870 
1805 .| George H. Williams/Ore...} 1871 
1807 Edwards Pierrepont|N. Y..| 1875 
1809 Alphonso Taft...j/Ohio..| 1876 
1811 Charles. Devens. .}|Mass 1877 
ae 1814 Wayne MacVeagh. |Pa. 1881 
ae? 1817 Wayne MacVeagh.|Pa....| 1881 
William Wirt SVG: «+ 4817 Arthur... 233 sa enj. H. Brewster|Pa....| 1881 
. | Willi Vhs Oe 1825 ||Cleveland...... August H. Garland|Ark. . 1885 
John MeP. Berrien|Ga... 1829 ||B. Harrison....]Wm. H. H. Miller/Ind...}| 1889 
oger B. Taney..|Md...| 1831 ||}Cleveland...... Richard Olney...|Mass..| 1893 
Benjamin FP. Butler|N. Y..} 1833 || Cleveland...... Judson Harmon..|Ohio..| 1895 
Benjamin F. Butler|N. Y..| 1837 ||McKinley...... Joseph McKenna. |Cal... 1897 
Felix Grundy..../Tenn.} 1838 ||McKinley...... John W. Griggs..|N.J...| 1898 
Henry D. Gilpin..|Pa....| 1840 ||McKinley...... Philander C. Knox|Pa....| 1901 
John J. Crittenden|Ky....| 1841 ||T. Roosevelt. .,.| Philander C. Knox/Pa....} 1901 
John J. Crittenden ae a re, T. Roosevelt... beens “A ae betes 1a 
Legare EGS. .|Chas. J. Bona’ Aaa 
ne is i Geo. E.Wickersham|N.Y..]} 1909 
J. C. McReynolds|Tenn.| 1913 
Thomas E. Gregory|Tex...| 1914 
.|A. M. Palmer..../Penn.| 1919 
.|H. M. Daugherty.|Ohio..| 1921 
Ey .|H. M. ie Onion aay 
y “Cus ...|Mass. 18. Harlan F. Stone..|N. Y.. 
Saiet iah Ss. Black Pa....| 1857 John G. Sargent../Vt.... 925 
Edwin M. Stanton|Pa....| 1860 Wm. D. Mitchell.|Minn.| 1929 
Edward Bates...|Mo....| 1861 Roosevelt.| HomerS.Cummings|Ct....] 1933 
James Speed..... Ky....| 1864 


Secretaries of Commerce and Labor 


” mmerce and Labor was created by Act of Corigress Feb. 14, 1903, and its Secretary 
pipe Pepertment fhe Cabinet, This Department was divided by Act of Congress in 1913 abe ihe Spe a 
ment of Commerce and the Department of Labor, and the Secretary of each was made a Cabinet member. 


Roose’ —B. Cortelyou|N. Y..] 1903 || T. Roosevelt...) Oscar S. Straus...|N. Y.. 
i eee = Fistor it. Metcalf. Gao 1904 irs a eae Charles Nagel... _|Mo.... 


Secretaries of Labor 


aries of Commerce - 
Ye Fi eee iltiaga C. Redfield|N. Y..| 1913 || Wilson........ William tise Leg sand ss 
‘|Josh. W. Alexander|Mo....| 1919 .....|James J, Da re ioe ieee 
Herbert C. Hoover|Cal...| 1921 || Coolidge.....-. James J. eealh me eee acne 
‘Herbert C. Hoover|Cal...| 1923 || Hoover........ James J. Da a Ae eiome ee 
William F. Whiting)Mass..} 1928 OOVERs.. sz sae William N. Doak. . ee cle 
oover. . “lRobert P. Lamont. |Il....| 1929 || F. D. Roosevelt.| Frances Perkins. .|N. ¥.. 

yver........|Roy D. Chapin...|Mich 1932 
*, D. Roosevelt.|Daniel C. Roper..|S.C...1 1933 


(tn 


Secretaries of the Interior — a 
1 ior was created by Act of Congress March 3, » an secr 
ibe: seer of Bee nee te is GHERERG. wi phe bg fates ip panes Vetey aaa" tage 
lamation. ological Survey, r Inc & 3 r 
eee oa ot Ee Urony Wationss Park Service, and certain hospitals and -eleemosy 


institutions in the Dist. of Columbia. 
Resi-| Ap- 
Presidents Cabinet Officers |de’ces|pointed Presidents 


../Thomas Ewing... HA Cleveland...... 
Bilao: ey ET Mekennan SRE B. Harrison.... 
.|Alex. H. H. Stuart wipe Cleveland......|Hoke Smith..... 


.|Robert_ McClelland : Cleveland...... _R. 
Taceb Thompson. . .-| 1857 |} McKinley...... Cornelius N; Bliss. |N: 


z i ..-| 1861 ||McKinley...... Ethan A.Hitchcock 
eee ener x aiee .-|Ethan A.Hitcheock 
John P. Usher,..- siete A . .|James R. Garfield. 
James Harlan.... Be ji Pees aed ee Rich. A. Ballinger 
Orv. H. Browning/|Iil... .. aieieroje-e' a Matebe Walter L. Fisher. . 
Jacob D. Cox.... .-| 1869 || Wilson........ Franklin K. Lane. 
Columbus Delano. ee ii testTe sare hn B. yne...|V 
Zachariah Chandler 3 E 


ar eek Mo.... i 
oa pm niewood 4 i ..|Hubert Work. 


. J. Kirkwood .-|Roy O. West. 
Henry M. Teller. . 5 Ray Lyman Wilbur 
Lucius Q. C. Lamar|Miss..| 1885 |} F.D. Ro 1t.|Harold L. Ickes. . 


Vice-Presidents of the United States = 


Resi- | Qua-| Poli- | - ’ 

Birthplace Yr. |\den’e| lif. jj tics Place of Death Yr. jAge 

Quincy, Mass........ 5 -|Quincy, Mass........ 

Shadwell, Va ae Paar) Monticello, Va.. 

Newark, N. J Aral fs pe ee Staten Island, N 
ii Py) 5 .| Washington, D. 

.| Washington, D, 


sis ae pea ES ) 

6|Daniel D. Tompkins .|Scarsdale, N. Y...... 1 at ...}Staten Island, N. Y... 51 
Naseer Hf .|Abbeville, S. C....... = Gee ...| Washington, D. C.... 68 
Kinderhook, N. Y.... SIN. poe 3 ..|Kinderhook, N. 79 


Louisville, Ky eonte -«|Frankfort, Kyo. .20.% i 70 
SA tess Greenway, Va. 1 So a e tjske breathes 72 
i .|Philadelphia, Pa...... eas 5 y remy) il 72 
../Summerhill, N. Y.... es oe UMS, Nie Wee ts oie 74 
.|Sampson Co., N.C... wad, ..| Dallas Co., Ala....... 1853] 67 
Lexington, Ky....... steed 185 . .| Lexington, Ky. . 6.5 « 54 
ate NyOre wars ske 1 +e -».|Bangor, Me.......... {18 
Raleigh, Nuc... -2... 1 5 ..|Carter Co., Tenn..... 
acon New York City, N. Y. : ...|Mankato, Minn. ..... 
Stee Farmington, N. H.... y ke ...| Washington, D. C.... 
aevialone, NS ¥ o.;.. 54.0 32 Be ~>-p Malone “NOY 2.2: % woah 
+. |Fairfield, Vt......... 1 ...|New York City, N. Y. 
.|Muskingum Co., Ohio. .|Indianapolis, Ind..... 1 
.|Shoreham, Vt......../1 GAR aia 

..|Christian Co. y 

..|Long Branch, N. 
. |New York City, N. Y.|18. 

é . {Unionville Centre, Ohio 
ames S. Sherman...|Utica, N. Y.......... 1 INA See 
s. R. Marshall... ae per cag a Ind.. : Pe: Washington, D.C . 
ymouth, Vt........ p Be! .-.| Northampton, M 

, Marietta, Oblo a 1... ./195 eit a a ae BESS 
opeka. Kan......... oe ...|Washington, D. C. 
Red River Co., Tex. .|1869 = 


Speakers of the House of Representatives 
State; Time Name State; Time Name 


James K. Polk. . .| Ter..| 1835-1839 
R. M. T. Hunter./Va... = 
John White. .... i ieai-tea3 
John W. Jones...|/Va... 
Jobn W. Davis...|Ind. . 
R. C. Winthrop..|Mas. 
Howell Cobb... ./Ga... an 
Linn Boyd...... Ky. Joseph G .Cannon|Ii1. . . 
i ve ck N. P. Banks..... a Champ Clark....|Mo. . 
ohn W. Tayior.. 1830-1821 c vereti te Aone rar 
mm y.Clay..... K 182 


1823 row|Pa. .. 
23-1825||Schuyler Colfax. (Ind. .|186: irae ENGL eects 
Sia cetephensos 1897-1834 ||Miokadl Gane: [Me 
Stephenson. i; = ehae! a 4 Re 
in Bell....... Tem,.|1834-1835 Kerr; Ind. (187591876 


ohn 
‘Ape The Oath of a President 


yonstitution directs that the President shall & , 

‘the following oath 0%, airmation: uy ae In place of ‘‘protect,”” W. H. Taft 
emnly swear (or affirm a will faithfull. 

ecute the office of president of the United States. | Ido Toletnts eee pila will somata 


ani 
tect, and defend the Constitution’ of the Unitea | Without respect to persons, and do equal ri 


the oath, used the word Sainte tea aia 


of the United States. 
Z 


4 


a 


merican and 


Norman Armour (N. 3: 

Nelson T. Johnson (Okla. 

Spruille Braden (N. Y.) 
liam H. Horni 


A 
), 


), M 


5 ee 


can and Foreign Ambassadors and Ministers 
Foreign Ambassadors and Ministers 


Enyoys From United States To— 


Envoys To United States From— 


The Hon. Sir Herbert M : 
views arler, P.C., K.C. 
Sr. Don Manuel Trucco, A. 

: ae a A. 

Sr. Don guel Lopez Pumarejo, A. 
Sr. Don Ricardo Castro Soane: Mt 
.|Sr. Dr. Pedro Martinez Fraga, A, 
Mr. Vladimir Hurban, M. 
(See Poland.) 
ir. Otto Wadsted, M. 
.|Sr. Don Andres Pastoriza, M. 


PP. Ge 


Mr. Robert Brennan, Ch. d’Aff. 
-|Prince Aseanio Colonna, A. 
Mr. Hirosi Saito, A. 

Dr. Alfred Bilmanis 


Mr. Povilas Zadeikis, M. ¥ 
Represented by Belgian Ambassador. — 
Sr. Dr. Don Francisco Castillo Najero, 


PE SALONS) MAR, oh tee ont ae <i cee 


Franklin Mott Gunther (Fla.), M........ 


Edwin L. Neville (Ohio), M 

Claude G. Bowers (N. Y.), A 

Frederick A. Sterling (Tex 
.|Leland Harrison (Ill.), M 

John VY. A. MacMurray (Md.), A. 
.|Leo J. Keena (Mich.), M... 


.| William Dawson (Minn.), M 
.|Antonio C. Gonzalez (N. _Y.) 
.|Arthur B. Lane (N. Y.), M. 


Form of Address for Persons of Rank oe 


The President of the United States is usually, and 
ey: spoken to as ‘‘Mr. President’’; in writing 
to him, ‘“‘My dear Mr. President’ is good usage, 
and so is ‘‘Dear Mr. President,’’ if the writer is a 
‘friend or is of prominence in affairs. Otherwise 
the chief executive to be addressed more formally— 
To the President,” or ‘“‘Hon. F. D. Roosevelt, 
‘President.’’ All diplomatic letters from foreign 
sources style the President ‘‘Excellency.” 

_ A member of the American Cabinet may be ad- 
‘dressed as ‘“‘Dear Mr. Secretary’; the head of a 
bureau may be written to as ‘‘Dear Mr. Com- 
“ee oner.’’ 
- A member of the upper branch of the Congress is 
Oe 5 ore Senator,’’ or ‘‘Dear Senator’; a member 
‘the lower branch may be written to as “My dear 
Congressman,” or ‘‘Dear Mr. Representative.’’ 
- A member of the Supreme Court of the United 
tates is ‘Dear Mr. Justice,’”’ adding his family 
name if preferred. He is also ‘‘Hon.’’ so and so, 
‘Associate (or Chief) Justice, Supreme Court of 
United States.’’ All judges, Federal, State, 
Municipal are Honorables (‘‘Your Honor’). 
Ge nors are officially ‘“‘Excellencies’’ or ‘‘Honor- 
ubles’’; Mayors are ‘‘Honorables,’’ and so are the 
eads of departments. 


Jkr. H. M, van Haersma de With, M. 
Sr. Dr. Don Leon De Bayle, M. 
Mr. W. Munthe de Morgenstierne, M. 
Sr. Dr. Don Augusto S. Boyd, M. ~ 
Gen. Jose Felix Estigarribia, M. 
.|Sr. Don Manuel de Freyre y Santander, A. 
Count Jerzy Potocki, A. sialon 
Dr. Joao Antonio de Bianchi, M. nae. 
Mr. Radu Irimescu, M. i eaes ae 
Phya Abhibal Rajamaitri, M. Bt 
Sr. Dr. Don Fernando de los Rios, A. 
Mr. W. Bostrom, M. 
Mr. Marc Peter, M. 
..|Mr. Mehmet Munir Ertegun, A. 
.|Mr. Ralph William Close, K.C., M. 
Mr. Alexander A, Troyanovsky, A. 
Mr. J. Richling, M. : 
Sr. Dr. Don Diogenes Escalante, A. 


ah, 


eS 


Doctors, medical or otherwise, are addressed 
“‘Dr’’; Professors are ‘‘Prof.’” __ 
An Emperor is to be addressed in a letter, 
“Sire,”’ or ‘‘Your Imperial Majesty.”” ; : 
A King or Queen is to be addressed, in a letter 
as ‘‘Sire” (or ‘‘Madam’’), or ‘‘Your Majesty.” T: 
envelope is to be addressed, ‘“The King (or Queen 
Most Excellent Majesty,’”’ or ‘‘His,’’ or ‘‘Her,’’ ¢ 
*"Your Royal Highness.” u 
Princes and Princesses and other persons of r 
blood are addressed as ‘‘His (or Her) Royal Hig! 
ness.’’ Here, as in the cases above, a letter 
begin ‘May it please,’’ following with the wi 
“Your Majesty’ or ‘‘Your Royal Highness.” 
A Duke or Marquis is ‘My Lord Duke’ | q 
“Marquis”), a Duke is ‘“‘His (or Your) Grace.” _ 
An Ambassador is ‘“‘Your Excellenty.”” A Minister — 
Plenipotentiary is ‘‘Sir.’’ a 
Wives of any peer may be addressed as ‘‘Madam,” — 
with the further alternative of “Your Ladys 
or “Your Grace,”’ if she is of high rank. 
The Pope is usually addressed as Holy Fa’ 
but as he is a bishop as well as an archbishop, 
the Vicar of Christ, there is no fixed rule. S- 
A Cardinal is ‘‘Your (or His) Eminence.” Au 
Archbishop is “My Lord” or “His Grace.” 1 
Bishop is ‘‘My Lord.” = 


Se Ce pede A nod 
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A. Harry Moore; Secretary to Gover- 
Shaan ail Hugh A. Kelly; Secretary of State— 
Thomas A. Mathis; Attorney General—David T. 
Wilentz; State Treasurer—W. H. Albright; Adju- 


E tant General—William A. Higgins; Quartermaster 
c General—Stephen H. Barlow; Banking and In- 
we ‘surance Commissioner—Louis A. Reilly; State Li- 
se 


f t Name P. O. Address 
i Relondion: ...T. D. Taggart, Jr., R. Atlantic City 
. Bergen....... W. Van Winkle, R....Rutherford 
_ Burlington...C. R. Powell, R...... Delanco 


Atlantic, Frank S. pare’ Fea, Atlantic City; 
incent S. Haneman, R., Brigantine.” 
é Bee oi Horace R. Bogle, R., Lyndhurst; Walter 
‘J. Freund, R., Ridgewood; Roscoe P. McClave, R., 
 @liffside Park; Lloyd L. Schroeder, R., W. Engle- 
ood; Mary MacG. Smith, R., Westwood. 
Burlington, S. Emlen Stokes, R., Moorestown. 
_ Camden, Rocco Palese, R., Camden; Harry A 
Willson, R., Merchantville; Robert A. Worrell, R., 
Blackwood. ‘ 
Cape May, John E. Bosweil, R., Ocean City. 


. Milford Orben, R., Millburn; Frank S. 
tts, R., Newark; Olive C. Sanford, R., Nutley; 
lf Wegrocki, R., Newark; Edgar Williamson, 
R., East Orange. ‘ 
loucester, John G. Sholl, R., Pitman. 
i , Jersey City; 


D., Bayonne; Francis A. Cassin, D., Kearny; 


cFeeley. Bayonne, Lucius F. Donohue. Union 
City, Lewis B. Eastmead. West New York, Joseph 


Jersey City—Mayor, Director of Publie Affairs, 
_ Frank Hague; Director of Revenue and Finance, 
Arthur Potterton; Director of Streets and Public 
Improvements, Michael I. Fagen; Director of Pub- 
lic Safety, Daniel Casey; Director of Parks and 
ublic Property, William J. McGovern. 
Hoboken—Mayor and Director of Public Affairs, 
ernard H. McFeeley; Director of Revenue and 
Finance, William Gilfert; Director of Public Safety, 
Michael F, Kearins; Director of Public Works, 
Adolph Carstens; Director of Parks, Thomas J. 
McAleer. | é 

-_ Bayonne—Mayor and Director of Public Safety, 
Lucius F, Donohue; Director of Finance, Bert 
aly; Director of Streets and Fublic Improvements, 
Eugene J. McCarthy; Director of Parks, Michael 
_ Griffin; Director of Public Affairs, Horace K. 
Roberson. 
_ Judges and Other County Officials—Supreme 


The total net assessed val 
In its settlement, New Jer 


on the destinies of the State 

In settlement, Holland was first 

jompany. Cc 

ludson and Mey, land 
aller streams tributa: 

aims were establi 
ow New York cit; 

ecemial a j 


New Jersey State Government — 


Matthew Czachorowski, D., Jersey City; Jacob! 


Government of Hudson County, N. J. 


; MAYORS 
Jersey City, Frank Hague. Hoboken, Bernard H.| John J. Kane. Guttenberg, 


‘Stilz. Weehawken, John G, Meister. Secaucus, | Newark, John A. Reynolds. 


uation of taxable propert 
discovery and various grant Wy re i ma ed by Holle colo 

cover ne S, were ignore y Hollan oa 
half-century after the first occupancy of New Jersey by a white man, that FE eee practically eq 


E to send out planters, - Pee 
laiming both the valleys of the Hudson Bie ihe Deine ee obtns Pulely Wess India 


ment 


es P 
brarian—Haddon Ivins; Commissioner of 


Board of Regents—Henry W. Jeffers. : 


New Jersey Legislature, 1939 


STATE SENATE ‘ 


County Name P. O. Address 
Middlessex. ..John E. Toolan, D...Perth Amboy 
Monmouth..Haydn Proctor, R.... Asbury Park 
Morris....... Frank S. Kelley, R...Boonton 
Ocean....... James K. Allardice, RToms River 


....L. Grant Scott, R.....Cape May City Passicsse se W. H. Gardner, D.. . . Passaic ws 
eeepercnat Geo. H. Stranger, R..Vinel alem....... J.-M. Summerill, Jr..Penns Grove 

TS Got omer Zinc, R...... eee Somerset ha ae gb Powe. on “Soreeryite : 

...R. Hendrickson, R... Woodbury iS > Sn illiam A. Dolan, D. n x 

Modcoa ..Edward P. Stout, D.. Jersey City Union....... C. E. Loizeaux, R.:. . Plainfield i 

Hunterdon.. .Arthur F. Foran, R...Flemington Warren...... Harry Runyon, D....Belvidere 
Mercer. ......Crawi'd Jamieson, D .Trenton 
a GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 1939, MEMBERS BY COUNTIES 


Friedland, D., Jersey City; Nathan J. Littauer, D., — 
Union City; Teresa A. Maloney, D., Jersey City; 
George B. Schaeffer, D., Secaucus; E. Norman 
Wilson, D., Hoboken. B 
Hunterdon, Wesley L. Lance, R., Glen Hunter, — 
Mercer, Charles Browne, D., Princeton; Donal — 
J. Connolly, D., Trenton; and William R. Ward, — 
D., Trenton. 1 
Middlesex, Fred W. DeVoe, D., New Brunswick; — 
Edward J. Johnson, D., Middlesex; Bernard W. 
Vogel, D., Woodbridge. : 
Monmouth, J. Stanley Herbert, R., Sea Girt; 
Harold McDermott, R., Freehold. 
Morris, Harold A. Pierson, 
Ralph E. Lum, Jr., R., Chatham. : 
Ocean, Anthony EH. Wickham, R., Seaside Park. 
Passaic, Harry J. Donahue, R., Clifton; Mattie 
S. Doremus, R., Paterson; William J. Hanna, R., © 
Paterson; Oscar R. Wilensky, R., Passaic. 3 
Salem, Norman P. Featherer, D., Penns Grove. i, 
Somerset, Freas L. Hess, R., Somerville. yo 
Sussex, John W. Vasbinder, D., Sparta. 4 
Union, John M. Kerner, R., Elizabeth; Thomas — 
M. Muir, R., Plainfield; Herbert J. Pascoe, R., 
Elizabeth; Fred E. Shepard, R., Elizabeth. 
Warren, Chester J. Shafer, D., Washington. 


4 


en 


R., Morristown; 


ee eee es 


George R. Wagner. 
North Bergen, Paul F. Cullum. Harrison, Frederick 
J. Gassert. Kearney, Joseph E. Frobisher; East © 


; 
Court, Henry E.. Ackerson and Thomas Brown; 
Common Pleas, Robert V. Kinkead, Thomas 
Meaney, Thomas H. Brown, James R. Erwin: 
Juvenile Court, Morris E. Barison; Sheriff, Joseph 
J. McGuirk; Surrogate, John H. Gavin; Register, 
William F. Sullivan; County Clerk, Gustav Bach: 
Prosecutor, Daniel T. O’Regan; Supervisor, John F. 
O'Neill; Treasurer, Frank J. Farley; County Coun- 
sel, Emil Walscheid; Probation Officer, Adolph P, — 
Kern; Hudson County Board of Taxation—William 
H. .Marzahl, Harry E. Biscoff. and Patrick eee 
Monahan; Secretary, Joseph P. McLean. 4 
Board of Chosen Freeholders—Members, William 
P. Heffron, Raymond J. McDonough; Frank Effert, 
James J. Donovan, Patrick J. Donnelly, John Vv. 
Kenny, John W. Sweeney, Thomas J, Fleming and 
James J. Rutherford; Clerk of the Board, John 


Court, Chief Justice Thomas J. Brogan; Circuit 


McHugh. 


in Hudson County in 1938 was $1 275 921,328. 
my. The claims of the C ‘ d upon early 
and Sweden eee @ Crown, based upon early — 


d much influence — 


ee ge = phe explore iabs of 
, Hackensack, Raritan, is 
Gloucester upon the Delaware. By 1630 thous 


and by the creation of a centre of local government in what is 


Mayors and City Managers of American Municipalities 
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Mayors and City Managers of Some American Municipalities 


Mayor or Term 
ck | Mayor or T 
y City Manager Exp. City City Manager Exp. 
Akron, Ohio.....|L. D. Schroy, R 1940, J a poe i 
ee ‘Alameda, Gal® ICR, Saheoneabues + Jan. |/Gr'nsboro, N. C.*/C.W. Smedberg,C. M.|......-... 
Atbuny, Nl & Miaster ts lipase |e Ome ee ee nce ABE 
Ray YS. TI Soe On, Ps FOU wa oN ater . 

T Rientdien, Ba. [Rays Grose "| Agdg: Jaa. ||Hamerek, Mich. [RC Tenctowes, 
~ Alton, Mi... Leo J. Struif, D._.!! 1941, May ||Harrisburg, Pa. ..|John A. F. Hail, R. 7! 1940. Jaa: 
oR oona, Pa..... J. Harry Moser, D.../1940, Jan. ||Hartford, Ct....|T. J. Spell ee 
¥ marillo, Tex.*..|H. R. Smith, C.M...|...........|/Hazelton, Pa.” ||Jas. PG me Aa ha 

Amsterdam,N.Y. Arthur Carter, D... }1940, Jan. ||High, Pt., C. V..|C. 8 F, Costello, as agg: Tome 
heel Tod... -watt fe Baldwin D|1943, Jan. ||Highiand’Pk, MC. T. Colman, N-P ‘|t9g0. Ape. 
"Asheville, N. C.*)P. M. aBurdette, Arte linterna st We P Yoo Do... |Ioae, Jan 
Aue - |. B. Hartsticla, D°:]i940, Jan’ '||Inatanapolig [RH Sullivan, D.|194s" Jan. 
“4 , C.D. te E52 Ss 1940, May ington. N. J. EK itt, R.. i 
Auburn, N. Y.*.|John D. Aiken, C_M|..._’. se MCL hl gtet iced 
Augusta, Ga...,.|Richard B. Allen, Jr i940, Jan. ||Fackson, Miss, .|W. A Scott, D..... |i941, Jan, 
Aurora, Al. 00° H. B. Ww. arne, NP... 1941, May ||Jacksonville, Fla.|Geo. C. Blume, D....|1941, a 
Baltimore, Md. .|E. W. Jackson, D..-}1939, May |[7° Beton” N- ¥.|H.C. Erickson, ...... 1940, Jan 
Battle C’k, Mich.|R. J. Hamilton, N-P..|1939, Apr. ||Johnstown, Pa..|D. J. Shield, R 11940) Jan. 
BayCity,Mich.()|W.H. Tomlinson... .|1939, Apr. ||Joplin, Mo......|O. P. Mahoney, D.../1942- Apel 
Bayonne, L. FE. Donohoe, D....|1939, May |/Katamazoo() .. A. L. Blackesles..... 1938, Nov. 
Beaumont, Tex.* N. Petkovsek, C. Kan. City, Kan. |D. CG. MeCombs, N-P- " Apr. 
poteham, Wash 1B, Msc $B | isa, an | (EERO MO Se one ro 

; Li 1 pson. { Saba ean ce ; Ay 

r Borys. ia ee Anton danee D....|i941; Apr. imac ansteigas. cm Laughlin, 
Baan. FY TREE | cums gee  o h 
| Birm'gham, Als \|j. M. Jones, fee 594k, Nav: liteen ne ee ora: resand R 
2 oom -|1941, May ||Lakewood, Ohio .|A. I. Kauffman, R...|1940, Jan. 

_ Boston, (ass. -|1942, Jan. |/Tancaster, Pa...|D.*E. Cary, R.......|1942, Jan. 

oe hie a -|1939, Nov. ||Lansing, Mich...|:..-.......0+0+- Bey 

ted Gahgle i AO ao 1942, Jan. pone Mass. pee A. Griffin, 1940, Jan. 

Buifalo, N. Y. “11982, Jan: [tee ES & Waa. Wee Bas ee ee 

Butte, Mont. : -|4939, May ||Lima. Ohio......|A. L. _Metheany pO} Pah 

pouiaee, } Mae’ John W. jane De 1940, Jan Ci eae cs : 1939, Noy 
Eas runner, 1941, May Sopeland, N-P. i 

Canton, Ohio. . a Jan. at 77 Overt D.-ieaelagee 

4 : x 
| Chat ston s. wi} ‘11940; Jan. || pone Beach ; Mfigaa daaes 
és . : Los Angeles. . .|1941, July 
| ESR -11939, May Louisville, Kye .|1941, Nov. 
_ Chat’n'ga, Tenn. |so5bi ps, [oe ees: 1940, Jan. 
~ Chelsea, pt nla 11940, Jan. Lynchburg, Va.*.|/R. W.B. Hart, C.M..|,........ 

3 ner te Pat -- -|1940, Jan. |/Dynn, Mass 2 1940, Jan. 
a cago, Ill..... -{1939, Apr. ||Macon, Ga... C. L. Bowden, D 1939, Nov. 
oo ede Mass. . --}1940, Jan. ||Madison, Wis James R. Law, 1940, Apr. 
; cero, res at hee -{1940, Apr. ||Manchester..... Damase Caron, D... .|1940, Jan. 
» Cincinnati, O.*../C. O. Sherrill, C. M.-|........... McKeesport, Pa.|Geo. H. Lysle, R....|1942, Jan. , 
»- Cleveland, O... .|H. H. Burton aM aie, 1939, Nov. ||Medford, Mass. |John C. Carr, N-P.. .|1940, Jan. 
7 Cleveland 1 Hgts. +H. Canneld, Tes. al oA ee Soe Memphis, Tenn. | Watkins Overton, D. .|1944, Jan. 
‘ ton, Jo 2*. Wo A. Miller, ©. AT) ah, e555. Meriden, Conn. .|F. R. Danaher, R.... 1940, Jan. 
: Colo. Spgs., tage E. L. Mosley, C:M.%.[......3.-5- Miami, Fla.*....}A. E. Fuller, C. M... 

, umbus, Ga. IM 2, TES Pee oda kth Milwaukee, Wis.|D. W. Hoan, Soc... . 1940, ‘Apr. 

_ Columb) us, Ons -|1940, Jan. ||Minneapolis...../G. E. Leach, N-P... .|1939, July 
q Council Bluffs, I I.|S.W, McCall... 1940, Apr. ||Mobile, Ala Cecil F. Bates, D....|1941, Oct. 
= Co nas HT. Kluemper, C. MQ... saveac's - eer Moline, Ill...... A. Henry Arp, D..,.|i941, May 

Crans .|Ernest L. Sprague, R.|1941, Jan. ||Montelair, N. J..| Wm. EB. Speers, R...}1940, May 

- Cumberl'd, Md. .|Thos. W. Koon, D”...|1940; Apr. .|/Mt. Vernon.N.Y .|D. Pearsall, Jr., R...|1940, Jan. 
D: Texas*...|Hal Moseley, C.M..]..../...... ee H. Peterson, C., Mle. cee eee 

s Rae fe eterson, C. M. . 
foo: Gh ee ee en ees trae 4|T. P. Clonts, C. M. what eoradiate 

F Davenport, Iowa|John H. Jebens, R. JF. A. Mac Master... .|1940, Jan. 

~ Dayton, O-*...../F. 0. E Elchelberger, - |, 1, Cummings, Ds |B June 

- ap OR ee ere ia k, N i E. Ellenstein. es ay 
~ Decatur, Ill.....|Chas. E. Lee, R... Newark, Ohio ...|Jesse A. Grove, D..,.|1940, Jan. 
~ Denver, Colo..../B. F. Stapleton, D....]1939, June New Bedford*...|R. Bielsfeld, C. M....|.++.+++0s0 
~ Des Moines, Ia..|M. L. Conxling, N-P.|1940, Apr. ||New Britain... .\Geo. J. Coyle, D.... ||1940, Apr 

Detroit, Mich...|R. W. Reading /1940, Jan. ||New Brunswick..|F. F. Richardson, R..|1939, 


Blizal eae James T. Kirk, D.... 
- a, Q). J. M. Beers, R 
El Paso, exas. -|M: 

rie; Pat... .. 


TAR Eawards, ’ N-P. 
s.|A. Woollacott, R..... 
{J. R. Pollock, C..M..].... 
zt. Smith, Ark! :|J. Jordan, D’......! 

wei, Ind. H. W. Baais, R..; 
- Ft. Worth, T.* L. . M 


Glen ale, Cal.* ; Ea ihe .™M. 
‘ss Ma fal.* . |e. ngham, C 
_ Grand Rapids*..|C. Johnson, C. M.... 


Newb’gh, N. Y.* 
New Castle, Pa.. 
New Haven 
New Orleans, La. 
Newport, R. I.. 
Newport News,*. 
Newton, Mass. . 
New York, N. Y- 
Niagara Falls*... 
Norfolk, Va.*... 


Norristown, Pa.. 
N. Bergen, N. J. 
Norwalk, Conn.. 
Norwood, Ohio. 
Oakland, Cal.(1).. 


Oak Park, Ill... 
Ogden, Utah.... 


Oshkosh, Wisc... 
Paducah, Ky.*.. 
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John W. Murphy, D./i940, Jan. 
Robt. S. Maestri, D. .}1942, May 
.|H.S. Wheeler, R. _|1941, Jan. 
J.C; Biggin, SVE ere 
E. O. Childs, R...... 1940, Jan. 
F.H. La Guardia. 1942; Jan. 
W. D. Robbins, C. M.|....-s+5+0- 
Thos. P. Thompson, 
C. Mises naman AEs ic 
E. B. Evans, R...|1942, Jan. 
Paul F. Cullum, D...|1939, May 
Frank T. Stack, D...|1939, Oct. 
.|Amos L. Eyler, D....|1940, Jan. 
. J. Me Cracken 
lite AAs, he saben 1939, July. 
|James A. “Howe, N-P.|1941, Apr. 
H. W. Perry, D......|1940, Jan. 
.| W. Quinn, C. M. Syatere 
.|D. B. Butler, D . .|1939, May 
Ovid C. Bianchi, R..|1942, May 
C.A. Wiechering N-P.|1939, Apr. 
Ly: V. Beaty 'C; Messe BAe dor, 


pas 
tals 


Mayors and City ‘Managers of A Muni ‘ 
Ne BE SIE) SS 


Mayor or ‘Term - 


City ‘City Manager | Exp. || City. 

Cal...|C; W. Koiner, C. M..].........-- Scranton, Pa....| 
Paseaio, N. J....\B. F. Turner, R...../1939, May ||Seattle, Wash... .|A. 
Paterson, N. J...|B. L. Stafford, D.... 1940, Jan. ||Sheboygan, Wisc.) W. 1 ) 
eae eat Db. fi ew ives 1941, “May Shreveport, La > A 

Segirae .H. Me Hs i 7 1A] Mahigtaralate: WesS chess Oe ge tetas haces e eee 
peetn "Amboy. Hd. J. Patton, D....|1942, May ||Sioux City, lowa.|David F. Loepp, N-P. 
Philadelphia, Pa.|S, David Wilson, R..|1940, Jan. ||Sioux Falls, S. DJA. N. Graff, R 


, Ariz.*..|H. L. Walsh, C. M...|........... Som'ville, Mass. .|John M. Lynch, N-P. 
eta Pa...J|C. D. Scully, D..... 1942, Jan. |/Spokane, Wash.. ea 
Pittsfield, Mass. .|James Fallon, N-P...|1940, Jan. ||Springfield, Ill... 

 Piainfield, N.J..|H. R. Linbarger, R...|1941, Jam. ||Springfield, Mass. , 
Pontiac, Mich.*.|Wm. P. Edmonson Springneld, aay f st, D..|1940, Apr. 
i PNA RIS cites: ot oon SH cc ywne ato cohete ten pringf  O.*....W. ae RIVES Se) ope ereeeee en 

ar fsoraptelabertceds Stamford, Conn. -|1941, Jan. 

Bl pean hare So Steubenville, O.. 1940, Jan. 
Stockton, Cal.(@). 
reno iis ..-]1941, Jan. ||Superior, Wisc... 


. D, Applegate, D.. 


EET 
SEM 


...|1940) Jan. ||Syracuse, N. Y.|R. B nm, R.....|1942; Jan. 
inf land piace nee Senge ae Tacoma, Wash. .|J. C 1942, June — 
Tampa, Fla. - R. ine 


Terre Haute, Ind. 

Toledo, Onio..-.. i) che sata searetoretalam 

BE Sec erent Cuctae ears Topeka, Kan... . 1939, Apr. 

Trenton, N. J.*.. 2 adele ot Sl 
BRP eaes. cess os: sehtad]i catnaoenons Nis. Meteo stosa eer .......{1940, Jan. 

1939, Apr. .*... WR. Be Butler 6. Mae ss eis eens 

23 Bae 1939, May : A. Penney, D..... 1940, May 
.|1940, Jan. -|1942, May 

.]1940, Sept. ]|/Utica, N. Y.....|V. R. marae 

-|1941, Jan. |}Waltham, Mass.|/A. . 1940, Jan. 

Peseta ree Warren, Ohio. ..|D. B. i .» ./1940, Jan. 

HE eee We ,O.M...].......-....]| Waterloo; Iowa.. > SUBD ion , Apr. 

Watertown, Mass.| J. P. -|1940, Mar. 

Watertown, N. Y.* Pau Oey Ba ae ec: << 

a aa Aaa i Waukegan, Ili... s. Paleott,s Ri s...se. 1941, May 

~ Sacramento, C.*.|Jas. S. Dean, C. M...|........ -|| West Allis, Wis.. 

Saginaw, Mich.*.|L. P. Cookingnam, - || W.New York,N. J. 

: eh ee eae 510 PIR ee ea Pana Taal om Wheeling, W.Va.*. 

. J. Welch, D..../1942, Apr. || White Plains, N.Y 


ha 


. 
» 
y 
Ll 
~p 
e 
ey Seba) 


ee ee 


Mo...|B. F. Dickmann, D../1941, Apr. || Wichita, Kan.*..|/Bert C. Wells, C.M 
.|W.H. Fallon........|1940, June || Wichita Falls, Tex} .*J.Bryan Miller,C.M|.........- me 
HGe Va Leland, ©. Milano r a Wilkes-Barre, Pa.|C. N. Loveland, R.. .|1940, Jan. ¢ 
teks fl d. A. Coffey, R.....|1940, Jan. || Williamsport, Pa.|C, D. Wolfe, R......|1940, Jan. — 
:.|Jno. M. Wallace 1940, Jan. || Wilmington, Del.) W. W. Bacon, R. 1939, July — 


Quin, N-P.....|1939, May || Wilmington,N.C.|Thos. E. Cooper, D...|1941, July 


.{1939, May || Winston- 
W. T. Wilson, D....|1939, May 


Sve Salem, N.C... 
Woonsocket, R.I.|Felix A. Toupin, R... 


Esele) 


a apvela.s Biman 4 Yonkers, N. Y.(@)| Jos. F. Loehr, D....!1940, Jan. 
1939, Apr. || York, Pa....... Harry B. Anstine, R..|1940, Jan. 
1939, June || Youngstown, Ohio| Lionel Evans, R.....!1940, Jan. 


1940, Jan. 


nta Mo: 8. ae Zanesville, Ohio. Tom V. Moorehead, R.|1942, Jan. 
Schenectady,*...'C. A’ Harrell, C.M..!........... ; : 


i 


er : The Bureau of the Census _ 4 q 


_ The decennial census of the United States had its | mental defectives, epileptics, juvenil linquents 
origin in the requirement of the Constitution | and children under ee erate a ead 
_ that an enumeration of population should be made | of religious bodies giving by denominations, the 
be _10 years to provide the basis for the appor~ | number of churches, church membership, value of. 
tionment of representatives among the several| church property and expenditures; a census of 
tates; and the first census, which was taken in| fnancial statistics of state and local governments 
yy " carry out this constitutional requirement, | covering public debt, taxes, revenues and expenai- 
ae pikes little more than a count of the population by | tures; and a census of water transportation. _ 
ai Le ct ati ee ace ba Kel res Ral ro S ices of distribution covering retail an 
bee ; 1 wholesale tr: : t ; 
eee and: ee more detail until it has come to be a| as a part of the miniitecey Sool penta ea ee 
mprehensive decennial enumeration or inventory | census of American B 
putes resources, and economic activi- 
e nation. special c : 
published report of the Fifteenth Decennial tteetioge he 5 bupindes taken in ess ease 
se are = om) Ceeiicr ie on xe Resi 
cupations (2 vols.), Families vol.), Unem- | castin; 
loyment (2 vols.), Agriculture (8 vols’), Hor g, and other lines of business as well as trad 
culture mF rely Hehe ae meee of 
20 ura, ands vols.), anufactures (3 The Bur -. 
3 Mines and Quarries (i'vol.), Distribution | ard eves collects annually statistics o: births 
He ols.), and Construction (1.vol.). i 
The Bureau of the Census was formerly a tem- 
‘porary paeeantion created Sete ao of 
king the decennial census an sbanded as soon | di; , 
(task was completed. It was made a per. Shlienticn in institutions for mental defectives and 
eee = Bae - 1902, and as ane is The Bur 
uously engaged in taking censuses and gath- | duction - 
statistics. It takes a census of agriculture | and shoes, fabriccteg ato area beer 
fth year following the main decennial) of machinery, automobiles, floor’ and wall tile 
¢ & census of manufacturers is taken bien-| paint and varnish wheat flour, etc., in all a t 
 nially; @ census of electrical industries covering | 75 commodities, the data in most oases bere one 
electric railways, light and power stations, tele- i cases pei esraly 
Pah: A s and telegraphs is taken every five years, 


O- 
cennial census. The special 


The Director of the Census is appointe a 
President. The present Director tapril 4 day ae 
William L. Austin of Mississippi, and the Assist: 
Director is Vergil D. Reed of Massachusetts. 
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| RECORD OF THE YEAR 
a Chronology, Dec. 1937—Dec. 1938 


; 1937—DECEMBER oe ee ae troops latese > ane: ont to restore 
order er 3 personS were ed and 7 wounded. 
are express train from Edinburgh for |—Paris police found the body of Janine Keller, 
ae SP ae into the rear of a local which Strasbourg matron, in the spot indicated in the 
pee pares in a snowstorm, near Castlecary; 35 confession of Eugene Weidmann, in a cave in 
me e Pe and 91 were injured. Fountainbleau Forest just outside Barbizon, 
—The Dollar Line steamship, President Hoover, | Dec. 15—The College of Arms, arbiter of Britisly 
we 453 passengers, smashed into rocky shoals titles since its founding by Edward IV in 1464, 
°. pont Island, s.e. of Formosa. There was ruled that the Duke of Windsor took precedence 
ae oss of life. he Passengers were taken to as the third royal Duke;_at ceremonial functions, 
BY anila on the President McKinley. he would follow his brothers, the Duke of Glou- 
apanese troops forced their way through one cester_ and the Duke of Kent. After his abdica- 
of Nanking’s chief gates, spread out and were tion Edward VIII became His Royal Highness 
fighting in the streets. War planes, unresisted, the Duke of Windsor. The former Wallis War- 
bombed military and troop centers. Large fires| field became the Duchess of Windsor on her 
Bee. it Premicr Museolist “a d at R title. She is referred to'as ther eraes”” on yee 
5 — nnounced a2 ome itle. e is referred to as “‘her grace’’ or “your 

that Italy had decided to withdraw from the} grace.” : . 
League of Nations. The formal notice to the |—Countess Barbara Hutton Haugwitz-Reventlow, 
International Labor organization was given on American wife of Danish Count, renounced in 
Dec. 15. . the U.S. Dist. Court in N. Y. City her Ameri- 

Dec. 12—Japanese bombing planes along the can citizenship and became a Dane. 

' Yangtze River, 27 miles above Nanking, attacked | Dec. 16—In Alcatraz Island Federal Prison, San 
the U. S. gunboat Panay and 3 Standard-Vacu- Francisco, two felons escaped—Theodore Cole, 
_um_ vessels. The Panay sank, one of the other 23 (kidnapper), and Ralph Roe, 29 (bank 
craft was beached and two burned. Those killed robber). 


| were: Sandro Sandini, Italian news correspond- |—The Austrian Parliament restored estates to 
» ent. C. H. Carlson, master of the Standard Oil| the Habsburg family. 
vessel Meian. Charles Lee “Ensminger, store- | —The Philippines returns compiled by the interior 
keeper first class, of the Panay, Ocean Beach, Department showed Commonwealth President 


Calif. Injured numbered 15. The British vessels| Manuel L. Quezon’s Nacionalista party made a 

Ladybird, Bee, Cricket, and Scarab also were sweep of Gubernatorial posts in the election. 
- bombed. In answer to U. S. and British protests The provinces elected 31 new Governors and 

the Japanese government apologized, saying the re-elected 13. 

bombings were accidental. Dec, 17—In Berlin, the Economic Ministry ap- 
—In the S. C. state prison, at Columbia, six con- proved a plan to shorten shirttails to save 

Victs held Chief Olin Sanders as hostage, de- cloth, All shirts made after. January 1 will be 

manding that Gov. Johnston release them. He two inches shorter fore and aft. The average 


refused. State troopers tear gassed the felons. German shirt now is 37.4 inches long in front 
They surrendered. Sanders was found stabbed and 39.4 behind. 
to death. . —The Appellate Division, Supreme Court, N. Y. 


_=The non-Russian Commission of Inquiry on City, reinstated ex-Patrolman George A. Heidt 
Leon Trotsky announced, in N. Y. City, that it who was ousted from the Police Department 

- had acquitted him of terrorism, treason, sabo- August 31, 1936, on the ground that he failed to 

_. tage, and Fascist conspiracy, alleged by the make satisfactory explanation of bank accounts 

' Stalinites in 1936. totaling $74,500. The court ruled that Heidt 

»—In Soviet Russia the -people voted by secret had satisfactorily shown that the money had 

ballot for 1,143 candidates for election to mem-{|_ been inherited by his wife from her mother. 

bership in the Supreme Soviet, which, under the | Dec. 19—The Soviet Government announced ex- 
new Constitution, replaces the Congress of| ecution, for treason, of Leo M. Karakhan, Avel 

Soviets and consists of two bodies, the Soviet Yenukidze, Boris C. Steiger, V. P. Larin, 

of the Union, and the Soviet of Nationalities. | Valdimir Zukermann, B. P. Oheboldaeff, E. B. 

Joseph Stalin was elected to both bodies from Orakhelashili, and A. D. Mateleff. 

__ the Moscow district. —tThe systematic destruction of Japanese property 

/Dec. 13—The Japanese Army headquarters an- in China, declared to have been ordered by 
nounced that Japanese troops had completed the| Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek as a military 
occupation of Nanking. measure, began when Chinese soldiers dyna- 

‘—Harold R. Ryder, 41, “playboy of Broadway’’| mited and fired all Japanese spinning mills at 

was sentenced, in N. Y. City, to 5 to 10 years in Tsingtao. : 

prison for stock trade frauds. —In Spain, Loyalist troops entered the east side 

—The U. S. Supreme Court, 6 to 3 (Hughes, of Teruel, and occupied the city on Dec, 21.°The 

~~ Cardozo, Gfaniels, Roberts, Stone and Black Rebels retook it on Dec. 31, they announced. 

Sutherland and Butler), | Dec. 20—The U. S. Supreme Court, 7 to 2 (Suther- 

land, McReynolds) ruled that the government, 
the same _as anyone else, is prohibited by the ~ 
Federal Communications Act, from divulging 
the contents of intercepted phone messages. 

—Gen. Erich Ludendorff, 72, a German World 
War hero died in his home in Munich. 

Dec. 21—The special session of Congress ended 
without final action on part of the legislative 
program outlined by President Roosevelt in a 
Tadio ‘‘fireside chat’? when he called the second 
extra session of his Administration to meet on 

of documents belonging to other persons.who} Nov. 15. 

— rtm re |—President Roosevelt accused a large percentage 

are now deceased. The depa ent is not aware peat press se pe “minority of business 

assports.’” e pass- men of inculcating a psychology of fear whic 

r Be ee ot ones “oameciec, and the Soviet pe sare eg aes prevailing economic 

mmm i 2 conditions in the ¢ ‘ 

- Eenole Soe toy ee tee aa —The Lincoln Vehicular Tunnel under the Hudson 
i In China, a new provisional government under River between Manhattan, N. Y. and Wee- 
“Japanese auspices was established head- ae, N. J., Beaker opened and dedicated. Only 
- quarte P Y 1 official one tube is co: ; 

Beesamed ae ee at por Se aacar the hae Dec. eaten ares vik es Vive : net : aie 

rinciple: machine-gun the U. 5. 1ay, ; 
ding principles of the new regime wounerly | shots of.a fusillade at a Chinese might have hit 


gorous opposition to the epvermment formerly the gunboat, the Tokyo Foreign Office declared 


TF Nes 


‘ 


CNY 


ed 
located in Nanking and to the Kuomintang 


interim report. 
cee Be Pere tater with _The Cuban Senate ratified the inter-American 
Jepan and ce dees sa ai cpopenation’=with radio convention, the aye nee 
io} é - broadcasting agreement an e a - 
e first election under the Philippine Com cate a Fpichiia ad Beet cy 


-monwealth resulted in widespread rioting over 
>) 


rhs Ae gern ey hehe cae ee 
i Chron 


~ hundred homes in villages near the Capitol. 4 
—In Palestine, near Jerusalem, Arab ‘ terrorists 
were killed. 
—Armed Mobile Guards and police patrolled the 
Paris Central Markets, where 100 army trucks 
brought in tons of foodstuffs left at railroad 
stations by striking truckmen. Z : 
—The N. Y. Legislature ended its special session 
Bs after adopting N. Y. City’s Administrative Code, 
which supplements the charter and implements 
it, and consists of a recodification and reclassifi- 
cation of existing law applying to the city. 
While it makes no changes in substantiye law, 
the code does reconcile some existing legislation 
~with the new charter which goes in effect on 
Jan. 1, 1938. The code was signed Dec. 30, by 
the Governor. x 
—The Ford Motor Co. has been found guilty by 
the National Labor Relations Board of violating 
the National Labor Relations Act, 
—The Brooklyn Bagle strike was ended by agree- 
ment with the N. Y. Newspaper Guild. The 
agreement implies recognition of the Guild for 
its members only and is for one year. It does 
not include the Guild preferential shop. 


—-The Cuban amnesty bill was signed by President | 


Bru; on Dec. 27, in N. Y. City, extradition pro- 
ceedings against Gerardo Machado, former Pres- 
ident of Cuba, who was recently arrested on a 
warrant issued against him in 1934, were dis- 
missed by Garrett W. Cotter, U. S. Commis- 
_ sioner. 
Dee. 24—The Japanese government replied for- 
mally to the American protest against the 
bombing on December 12 of the U.S.S. Panay 
and the three American commercial vessels in 
the Yangtse River, giving assurances that the 
military, naval and Foreign Office authorities 
had: received ‘‘rigid orders’’ to observe instruc- 
tions against unwarranted interference with the 
yvights and interests of the U. S. in China. 
—In California, Gov. F. F. Merriam denied the 
- Tequest of a committee representing organized 
labor for a pardon for Thomas J. Mooney, con- 
E _victed San Francisco Preparedness Day bomber. 
Dee. 25—Japan’s note concerning the attack on 
i the U. S. gunboat Panay and three Standard 
_ Oil vessels was accepted by the United States as 
in general satisfactory, but conditional on 
American rights in China being observed in the 
future by the Tokyo government. Emperor 
_ Hirohito, mentioning a ‘‘growing friendship and 
__,  cordiality’’ in Japan’s relations, opened the 
73rd Diet session. 
ing George VI and Ethiopian ex-ruler Haile 
elasse broadcast Christmas messages from 
Peer England. In the United States 500 persons were 
_ _ killed by accidents. 

Dec. 26—Japanese capture of Tsinan, capital of 
_Shantung Province, China, was announced. 
Dec. 28—Japan’s note concerning the attacks on 
_ British vessels at about the same time the 
_ Panay was bombed was handed to the British 
Ambassador in Tokyo, who refused to accept a. 
_dapanese Imperial Headquarters statement that 

he attacks were a ‘‘mistake.”’ 


Free State ceased to exist and President Eamon 
de Valera’s new State of Eire (or Ireland in 
English) came into being. 

Ignatz Yakubovitch, Soviet Minister to Norway 
who was recently ordered to return to Moscow, 
has refused to do so. 
The U. S. Court, Springfield, Ill., sentenced 36 
men convicted in the dynamiting conspiracy 
ising out of the Illinois mine union warfare 
serve four years each in 
fines of $20,000 each. 
ec. 29—Destruction of Japanese 


prison and to pay 


i lants and loot- 
ing and wrecking of thousands of homes in 
_ ‘Tsingtao has marked preparations for the 
_ Chinese retreat from the Shantung port. 
ven Cuban members of the Christopher Co- 
mbus good-will flight, which has been touring 
‘South America, were killed when their three 
planes crashed in thé mountains, near Cali, 
Colombia. The fourth plane of the caravan, 
_ from the Dominican Republic,, was lighter and 
faster than the three Cuban ships, flew a 
lifferent course, and reached Panama in safety. 
sst. U. S. Atty. Gen. R. H. Jackson, in .an 
address in Philadelphia, said that the govern- 
ent in this business recession was facing ‘‘the 
first general strike in America,” a strike by 
big business ‘‘against the government.’ 
80—The Japanese bombed Canton by air- 
nes. Loh Pa-hong, wealthy Chinese and 
der of native Catholics, was assassinated in 


ology, 
Dec, 23—In Mexico, earthquakes destroyed several | 


~ were hunted by British troops and planes; 43 |. 


Concession at Shang! ; 
‘an attempt to si 
government — in 
d to Los Angeles by 
‘Two of those aboard 


‘the French > 
been cooperating in 
Japanese-sponsored 


ing, of Santa Barbara, o 

Jack Morgan the navigator. 

the U. S. grand jury that Mi 

and later was felled and cast ov 

defense. No indictments were found. a 

—U. S. Secretary of the Interior, H. L. Ickes in a 
radio broadcast, invited the nation to rally be- 
hind the New Deal in a finish fight with ‘‘the 
bourbons of sixty families’? held to have brought 
the country under the ‘“‘terror of their domina-— 
tion.’’ 

—In Spain near Teruel, three war correspondents 
Bradish Johnson and Edward J. Neill of the 
U. S., and E. R. S. Shapshanks of England, 
were fatally hurt by a shell explosion. $ 

Dec. 31—The President, by proclamation, cut the 
price of newly-mined domestic silver to 64.64 
cents an ounce as against 77.57 cents an ounce 
in effect to date. The foreign price is now about 
45 cents for spot metal. 


1938—JANUARY 


Jan. 1—The La Guardia administration in N. Y. 
City began its 2nd 4-year term. 1 
—In Mexico, President Lazaro Cardenas abrogated 
the so-called Morrow-Calles oil agreement by 
announcing that U. S. petroleum companies can 
hold their concessions only if they agree to pay 
royalties. ) : 
—EKight men who, until their arrest, were high 
officials of Soviet Armenia have been shot at 
Yerevan (formerly Erivan) on multiple treason 
charges, prominent among which is conspiracy 
to bring about the secession of Armenia from. the 
Soviet Union i | 
Jan, 2—Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek resigned - 
as Premier in favor of H. H. Kung, to unify 
Chinese defenses against Japan. Creation of 
seven war,zones was announced with 900,000— 
Chinese under arms to resist invasion. ‘ 
—The official German news agency reported that” 
Chancellor Adolf Hitler had sent Pope Pius XI 
his personal and the government’s official best 
wishes for the New Year. The Pope reciprocated, — 
the agency said. ‘ 

Jan. 3—In Rumania, following advent of the new 
Premier, Octavian Yoga, many Jews are liquid- 
ating their property and are fieeing the country. 

—The British government began to broadcast in 
Arabic to the near Hast, in answer to alleged 
anti-British broadcasts in that region by Italian 
microphones. 

—By a Detroit court decision Paul Redfern, 
aviator, who vanished on an attempted non- 
stop flight from Georgia to Rio de Janeiro in 
1927, was declared legally dead on petition of 
his wife. i 

—President Roosevelt, addressing Congress at the 
opening of its regular session, called for to. 


operation between government and business to 
raise the national income. a 
—The U. S. Supreme Court, in two unanimous — 
decisions, rejected attacks by the Alabama 
Power Company and Duke interests upon the 
government’s policy of loans and grants to 
municipal electric plants competing with pri-— 
vate enterprise. f 
Jan. 4—The expense of constructing a deep inland — 
waterway from Montreal to N. Y. City would not 
be warranted, at least until the St. Lawrence 
seaway is an accomplished fact, the interna-— 
tional joint commission said in a report filed 
with the governments of Canada and the U. S._ 
—Magda de Fontanges, French actress, who ar- 
rived on Nov. 8, 1937 in N. Y. City, was deported - 
on the atearapship Champlain to Havre. She 
came to N. Y. while under a guspennee sentence 
from the French court for the shooting in Paris 
of the Count de Chambrun, former French ‘aia 
-bassador to Italy. 
Jan. 5—Associate Justice George Sutherland (75) 
a member of the U. Supreme Court since 
Sept. 5, 1922, notified President Roosevelt that 
he would retire from ‘regular active service’ 
(under the Sumners Act) ds of Jan. 18, 1938, 
with full pay pension. 4 
—In N. Y. City, Justice Willis Van Devanter, who 
retired from the U. S. Supreme Court last year, 
s nn) ue Re nl geuned his sadiciet robe again 
eside a e trial of a criminal case in 
Federal District Court. ihe 
—President Roosevelt, in his annual budget mes- 
Sage to Congress, estimated national expe - 


e fiscal year begin- 
deficit of $950,000,- 


at $7,000,000,000 in th 
July 1, 1938, with a 

—In his annual message, at the opening of the 
me N.Y. REEIauate. _Gov. Lehman pleaded for 

governmental policies which would promote 
closer cooperation between business, labor, the 

_ farmer and the consumer. 

—In Rome a son was born to Dona Maria the 
Princess of Asturias, and Prince Juan the grand- 
a, son of ex-King Alfonso XIII of Spain. 

Jan. 6.—In Jersey City, a mass meeting preceded 

by a parade of war veterans and business men 
ye backed Mayor Frank Hague’s methods in stop- 
f ping what he called the ‘“‘Communist invasion’’ 

of the city by the C. I. O. recently. 

Jan. %—Although 284 airplanes scanned 60,000 
Square miles of the Pacifiic Ocean off San Pedro, 
Calif., no trace was found of a U. S. bombing 
Plane that vanished Jan. 5 with 7 navy men 
aboard. Another flier, Cadet S. P. Hawkins, 
was lost in the search. 

—In Hamburg, Germany, a special court sentenced 
Arnold Bernstein, 49, shipping operator, to 30 
months in jail and fined him 1,000,000 marks 
on a charge of treason and violation of the 
foreign exchange laws. He was ordered de- 
prived of his German citizenship for two years. 
He had turned his ship lines to a managing 
director named by the German Government. 

_ Jan. 8—Jackson Day diners throughout the 
' United States were told by radio by President 
_ Roosevelt that he still is set to fight the ‘‘mere 
handful’’ of business men, bankers, and indus- 
trialists who are contending ‘‘to the last ditch 
to retain such autocratic controls over the in- 


dustry and finances of the country as they now 
possess.’’ His speech was broadcast by short- 
Wave across the Atlantic in 7 languages. 
an. 9—Edwardo, younger son of President A. P. 
Justo of Argentina was one of 9 persons killed 
when their plane crashed in Uruguay on the 
way back to Buenos Aires after a ceremonious 
opening of a bridge over the Uruguay River at 
Uruguayana, Brazil. Col. Jose F. Bergamini 
was piloting the machine. 
—A volume of recent speeches by President F. D. 
Roosevelt and by ex-Premier Baldwin of Britain 
Was banned by German customs agents at ‘the 
Swiss border. 
an. 10—A Northwest Airlines plane from Seattle, 
Wash., for Chicago, crashed in the Bridger 
Mountains northwest of Bozeman, Mont.; the 
6 passengers and crew of 4 were killed. Structura? 
_ failure in flight was the cause, the U. S. Bureau 
of Air Commerce said, after inquiry. 
In Japan, Emperor Hirohito summoned the 
highest military and government officials tc 
confer on the conflict in China. Japanese naval 
forces occupied Tsingtao without resistance. 
—The U. S. House, 209 to 188, refused to take out 
of committee for consideration the Ludlow reso- 
lution providing for a national referendum on 
any future war declaration. 
—In New Jersey, Gov. Hoffman distributed $25,000 
among 110 persons who had aided in discovery 
of kidnapper of son of Col. Charles A. Lind- 


a 
LS 4 


bergh. 
Jan. 11—The Pan American hydroplane, Samoan 
Clipper, with 7 crew members aboard, bound 
- from Pago Pago (American Samoa) for Auck- 
land (New Zealand), was drowned with all on 
- board soon after the plane turned to return to 
Pago Pago to repair a leak, and when not over 
50 miles away. Among those lost. was Capt. 
E. C. Musick. 
—The N. Y. Court of Appeals gave a new trial 
to Harry Weiss and Martin Schlossman, con- 
_ victed in Brooklyn of kidnapping Paul H. Wen- 
del of Trenton, N. J., in the Lindbergh case. 
—The Wisconsin Supreme Court invalidated the 
By State Development Authority—the ‘Little 
SDV. Ast? 
12—The first session of Russia’s ‘‘Red Parlia- 
~ ment,’”’ the Supreme Soviet, elected under the 
‘new constitution, opened in the Kremlin Great 
alace. Joseph Stalin was among the delegates. 
M. J. Kalinin was elected chairman of the 
_ Presidium. 
an. 13—A commission of the Church of England 
reported that the creation narrative ir 
nesis is mythological, with a symbolic rather 
than a historic value. 
fan. 14—In France, the Cabinet of Camille Chau- 
ps resigned, due to financial and industria’ 
ditions, and Finance Minister Georges Bon- 
¢ tried to form a new Cabinet but failed; Leo) 
also failed; Chautemps, Jan. 18, formec 
. Radical Socialist one. 
China, the City of Tsining in Southern 
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Shantung was evacuated \ hone 
marched in. re 
—A group of industrialists inc) Jwen D, 
Young and banker Thomas W) anont, with 


John L. Lewis of the C. I. O. as their spokes- 
man, called at the White House and told Presi- 
dent Roosevelt that the nation waits to know 
what he is going to do about prices, taxation, 
utilities and money policies; and that he mus 1 
soon “do something’’ to steady public nerves. 

Jan. 15—Stanley F. Reed, U. S. Solicitor General, ; 
Was nominated by the President for the U. Ss. 
Supreme Court in place of George Sutherland, 
Seal The Senate confirmed, unanimously on 

an. 25, Kary 

—Ex-President Hoover, by radio from San Fran- 
cisco, to the Women’s Nat’l. Repub. Club, sug- 
gested an 8-point peace program. He criticized 
the present neutrality law. ‘ 

Jan. 16—In Spain, Barcelona was bombed_ by 
Rebel airplanes in the suburbs; and on Jan. 
19 the bombing killed over 200. j 

—Japan’s aim in the China campaign is the de- 
struction of the National Government headed 
by Gen. Chiang Kai-Shek, it was officially 
stated in Tokio. : 

Jan. 17—Banker Thomas W. Lamont of J. _P. 

Morgan & Co., declared, in Philadelphia, that 

capital had not ‘‘gone on strike’’ but had been 

“locked out.’’ : 

—The American oil tanker, Nantucket Chief — 

(formerly the Gulflight) was seized north of 

the Balearic Islands by Insurgent Naval forces 

and relieved of its Russian oil. ’ 

Jan. 18—In Boston, Anthony di Stasio, 24, and 
his father, Frank, 53, were electrocuted for the 
murder of Daniel Crowley, a laborer, in a pl 
to collect $20,000 insurance. ee 

. Senator A. H. Moore was inaugurated 

Governor of New Jersey and appointed John 

Milton (counsel for Mayor Hague of Jersey City) 

as his successor in the Senate until Jan. 

1939, when some one elected in Nov., 1938, 

serve for the balance of Moore’s term, to Jan. 

1, 1941. Milton took the oath on Jan. 24 and 

was admitted to a seat. prem 

—In_Ste Hyacinthe, Quebec, fire destroyed at 2.30 

A.M. the R. C. College of the Sacred Heart, in 

oe were 30 Brothers and 96 pupils; 47 were 
illed. a, 

—Ecuador ordered expulsion of alien Jews excel] t Fs 

(api 


— 


—The U. S. Court at Cleveland took control o hy 
ote Erie R. R. under the Federal Bankruptcy — 


ct. r 

Jan. 19—A delegation of British Laborite mem-— 

bers of .Parliament arrived in Madrid just in — 

time to run for their lives as the Rebel planes — 
again bombed the city. a 
—In Mexico, -President Lazaro Cardenas ba 
an executive decree raising customs duties | 
tween 100 and 200 per cent on most majo 
articles of import from the with so 


of 
Mary’s P. 


at the large Spanish government seaport 
of Barcelona, Valencia and Tarragona, 
—King Farouk of Egypt, 17, married, at Cai 
Farida Zulficar, 16, daughter of a commone: 
It was a Moslem wedding, the bride not bein 
present. ct wag 
Jan, 21—A special 3-judge U. S. District Cour 
Chattanooga, Tenn., declared that the Tennes 
Valley Authority’s primary purpose is np 
tion improvement and flood control, and t 
the authority’s sale of ‘‘yard-stick’”’ el 
power does not constitute unlawful competit: 
with private utilities. > 
—In Seattle, Wash., harbor, a peace advocate — 
drowned in an attempt to blow up the Japanese 
Steamer Hiye Maru with a time-bomb th 4 


- 


—Earthquakes shook the Hawaiian Islands, but 
did small damage. ie 
Jan. 23—Government (Loyalist) planes bombed _ 
the City of Seville, in Southern Spain, held by — 

Rebel forces. ; i 
Jan. 24—In China, at Hankow, Gen. Han Fu-chu, 


100 


47, deposed Shantung Governor and commander 
of the Third Route Army, was executed by a 
firing squad. He had been found guilty by a 
military tribunal of having disobeyed orders 
and having abused his power as Governor. He 
was convicted of having progressively given up 
Taian, Yenchow and Tsining without even an 
attempt to fight. . 

—In the State of Bahia, Brazil, 140 worshippers 
of the horse-god Tranclim, were killed in com-~- 
bat with police. 3 5 

Jan, 35—'The American Steamship, Leviathan, 
formerly the German boat, Vaterland, which 
Was seized and interned by the U. S., in the 
World War, left Hoboken, N. J., under her own 
steam, bound for a Scottish yard, there to be 
junked. . : 

Jan. 26—In France, 14 men, including 5 soldiers, 
were killed in the Paris suburb of Villejuif by 
the explosion of 3,000 hand grenades which re- 
cently had been seized in the depots of Cagou- 
lard plotters. Bodies were scattered 200 yards. 

Jan. 27—A-world economic conference for world 
economic tecovery embracing stabilization of 
currencies, tariff adjustments, lifting of re- 
strictions on capital movements and suppres- 
sion of restrictions on payments for merchan- 
dise was recommended in a report by Paul Van 
Zeeland, former Premier of Belgium, who re- 
cently conducted an economic survey at the re- 
quest of France and Great Britain. . 

—John M. Allison, in charge of the American 
Embassy at Nanking, was slapped by a Japanese 
soldier when he refusedi to obey an order. Ver- 
sions of the incident were conflicting. The 
Japanese apologized for the assault. 

—The Falls View Bridge over Niagara Gorge, be- 
low the falls was swept away by an ice jam; on 
Feb. 5 the wreck was dynamited into several 
fragments. Later the parts sank. _ 

—The Council of the League of Nations opened 
its 100th session, at Geneva. — ; ; 

—A kit of garden tools was his family’s gift to 
ex-Kaiser Wilhelm on his 79th birthday at the 
reunion in Doorn, Netherlands. Joined with 
the celebration was the presentation of the 
Grand Duchess Kira Kirillowna of the House 
of Romanoff as the fiancee of Wilhelm’s favorite 
grandson, Prince Louis Ferdinand. Kira was 
dressed in Russian national costume. 

—Mrs. Marie Porter, 37, mother of four children, 
and Angelo Ralph Giancola, 22, both of St. 
Louis, died in the electric chair at Southern 
Illinois Penitentiary for the insurance slaying 
of the woman’s brother, William Kappen, near 
Belleville last July 3. 


wae aes appen was to have 
matrie: hat day. 


. Jan. 28—The first woman chief of the Clan Mac- 


Leod on the Island of Skye, Inner Hebrides, 
asked her clansmen to show their fealty by eat- 
ing more herrings and wearing handmade Skye 
tweeds, island products. The new chief of the 
1,000-year-old clan is Flora, ‘‘The MacLeod,’ 
a middle-aged, graying woman with merry blue 
eyes. Her ancestral home, Dunvegan, is be- 
poved to be the oldest inhabited castle in Scot- 
and. 

—The Washington, D. C., League of Women 
Shoppers put on a fashion show to demonstrate 
that ‘‘life without silk’’ can be made attractive 
and that a boycott of silk would aid in hasten- 
ing an end of Japan's undeclared war on 
China. The American Federation of Hosiery 
Workers, as represented by a delegation of 300 
girl marchers bearing banners ‘‘Wear Silk 
Stockings and Save Our Jobs,’’ marched and 
presented memorials opposing the boycott at the 
White House and the Labor Department. 

Jan. 29—President Roosevelt radioed to the nation 
and to the gatherings at his birthday (56th) 
celebration in N. Y. City and elsewhere his 
gratitude for the almost countless contributions 
of dimes and dollars which have rolled into 
the White House during the past few days in 
response to the appeal of the new National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. 

Jan. 30—Rebel planes in Spain bombed Barcelona, 
destroying a child refuge home and other 
Buen buildings; several hundred children were 

illed. 

Yan. 31—A daughter was born to Crown Princess 
Juliana of the Netherlands, wife of Prince 
Bernhard of Lippe Biesterfeld. The child was 
mamed Beatrix Wilhelmina Armgard, Princess 
of Orange-Nassau. 

—In Spain, the British steamship Endymion has 
been sunk by a torpedo off the eastern coast: 
10 persons were lost, including two of the ves- 
sel’s officers and a Swedish non-intervention 
control officer, Spanish craft rescued others. 
General Franco established a formal government 
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Feb. 


—Feodor Butenko, 


to take the place of the junta which hereto- 
fore has ruled Insurgent Spain 


—The U. S. Supreme Court ruled that Federal 


District Courts could not enjoin hearings by 
the National Labor Relations Board because 
Congress had given exclusive power to the board 
and appellate courts to enforce the Wagner act. 
The cases involved controversies at the Fore 
River yards of the Bethlehem, Shipbuilding 
Corp., Ltd., and at the Newport News Ship- 
building and Dry Dock Co. In both cases the 
board wished to conduct hearings on charges 
of unfair labor practices. 


1938—FEBRUARY 


Feb. 1—In Spain, the (Loyalist) Cortes (Parlia- 


ment) met in semi-annual session in a chapel 
of the Monastery on Montserrat, 30 miles from, 
Barcelona. That monastery is said to have held 
the Holy Grail. One of the first proceedings 
of the session was the reading of the message 
sent by sixty American Senators and Representa- 
tives citing their support and faith in democracy 
pee the Barcelona Government’s efforts to up- 
old it. 


—An arctic hurricane has smashed the ice floe 


on which four Soviet scientists have been vol- 
untarily marooned for the last eight months. 
The floe now near Jan Mayen Island, east of 
Greenland, has been split with a rift 500 yards 
wide and 5,000 long, leaving a fragment only 
200 yards by 300 where the encampment is 
situated. Another break, Feb. 2, left the group 
on a filoe 150 by 200 ft. 


—The League of Nations session closed with the 


Council’s adoption of a resolution reaffirming 
the Geneva position eee favor of China and with 
the indefinite adjournment of the committee on 
League reform after the adoption of a brief 
noncommittal report to the September Assem- 


—In ‘night U, S. Navy manoeuvres in the Pacific 


off San Pedro, Calif., the bombing planes 11-P-3 
and 11-P-4 collided in the air, and were destroy- 
ed, with loss of 11 lives, including Lieuts. B. G. 
Cooper and Barmore Hutchins, the commanders. 


—In Washington, Senators Prentiss M. Brown of 


Michigan and Clyde L. Herring of Iowa an- 

nounced that they wished their names to be 

stricken from the list of 26 Senators and 34 

Representatives who signed a message of greet- 

ing sane. sympathy to the Spanish Loyalist Gov- 
nment. 


Feb. 3—In Washington, the conference of ‘‘small 


business men’’ called by President Roosevelt to 
help work out a recovery formula, in resolutions 
passed without discussion, named 23 proposals 
for repeal or modification of many New Deal 
measures already enacted and the rejection of 
others under consideration. 


—In China, Japanese troops occupied the walled 


City of Pengpu. 


Feb. 4—In Germany, Chancellor Hitler shook up 


the army and diplomatic service. A communique 
revealed the _ resignations, ‘“‘for reasons of 
health,’ of Field Marshal Werner von Blom- 
berg and Col. Gen. Werner von Fritsch, who 
have been, respectively, War Minister and’ chief 
of the army command. The chancellor assumed 
the additional title of Chief of the National 
Defense, announcing that in future he would 


“exercise direct command over the entire arm 
establishment.’’ ee 


—President Roosevelt signed the amended Federal 


Housing Act. 


—The executive committee of the American. Fed- 


eration of Labor revoked the charters of th 
United Mine Workers of America, the Interna 
tional Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 
and the Federation of Flat Glass Workers. 
5—Great Britain, France and the United 
States served formal notice that unless Japan 
gave assurance by February 20 that she was 
not building and did not intend to build ships 
of greater tonnage than the 1936 London treaty 
maximum of 35,000 tons these governments 
would resume full liberty to do likewise. 


Feb. 6—Fierce competition among colleges for tui- 


tion-paying students, their exploitation of stu- 
dents, was condemned by Dr. Walter PG Seasue 
president of the Carnegie Foundation for the 


Advancement of Teaching, i t 
pees eage y g, in the annual report, 


—The Russian dirigible balloon V-6 crashed on a 


mountain in the Kandaloksha region. in M 
Mmansk Province, above t' i i : Of 
the crew of 19 were isilled. Tek COS ae 
Soviet Charge d’Affai 
Bucharest, Rumania, left A shade se 
his own apartment and disappeared from sight. 
Later he turned up in Rome, saying he had fled 


—— 


¥ 


oy 


e Soviet political police. 
b. I—In case of war in the Pacific, or in any 
other part of the world, the U. S. Navy has no 
understanding inyolving ‘‘assistance to be given 
_ or received,” and has no thought of obtaining 
assistance from any, other nation, in the event 
of war with-any nation in the world, Admiral 
William D. Leahy, Chief of Naval Operations, 
told the House Naval Affairs Committee. 
Feb. 8—In response to a Congress resolution of 
inquiry, Secretary of State Hull wrote to Sen- 
ator Pittman denying that there was any agree- 
_. ment, understanding or other arrangement with 
any other government for the prosecution of a 
joint poliicy. 
Feb. 9—By 263 to 135 the U. S. House approved 
the Conference report on the Crop Control Bill 
(Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938). The 
President signed it on Feb. 16. 
—The U. S. Steel Corp., acting for four of its 
subsidiaries, employing 240,000 men, renewed 
“indefinitely’’ its contract of March, 1937. with 
the Committee for Industrial Organization. The 
contract, which was to have expired on Feb. 
4 28, will be continued as of March 1. 

—An airplane bound for Tunis crashed into the 

breakwater in Marseilles harbor; 8 persons died. 
Feb. 10—Arbitration ended the 6-week stevedore 
Strike in Puerto Rico. Pay was raised to 40 cents 
an hour; it had been 32. 

—In Northern Ireland, parliamentary elections 
, kept the Unionist Government in power. 
—In Roumania, Premier Octavian Goga and his 
~ cabinet was succeeded by one headed by Miron 
Cristea, the Patriarch of the Orthodox Church. 
.—Palestine experienced the first snow in 12 years. 
In Brazil, at Rio de Janeiro, a tropical rain 
demoralized all electric service, traffic, etc., and 
caused floods. 
-—Kevin Butler, 33, contractor, a son of U. S. Su- 

, OE Court Justice Pierce Butler, was fatally 
* urt in falling from a railroad train, eastbound, 
near Greensburg, Pa. He was on the way from 
St. Paul to his N. Y. City home. 

Feb. 11—William Green, president of the Ameri- 
' can Federation of Labor, ‘‘reluctantly’’ resigned 
~ from the United Mine Workers of America, 
4 terminating his membership of more than 45 
r 


years. 
_—The Edison Tower, at Menlo Park, N. J., was 
a dedicated and lighted on the 91st anniversary 


of the birth of the inventor. 

_ Feb. 12—Japan, in a note to the United States, 
. Britain and France, declined to give informa- 
tion on her naval plans. She held that ques- 
tions of “‘qualitative buflding,’’ or the size of 
ships and guns, cannot be discussed until “‘quan- 
titative building,’’ or the total tonnage of navies, 
is settled. She maintained her former demands 
for a ‘“‘common upper limit’’ on fleets, rejected 
» at the London naval conference in 1936. 
_—Chancellor Kurt Schuschnigg of Austria met 
Chancellor Adolf Hitler of Germany at Berchtes- 
gaden, in Bavaria, and discussed the July, 1936 
agreement, which recognized. the independence 
of Austria and the recognition by Austria of the 
fact that she is a German state. An understand- 
ing was reached, or sought, it is stated, as to an 
extension of that agreement. 

Feb. 13—Five persons were drowned when pas- 
sengers of the ferry launch Rodney, were thrown 
into the water when the boat capsized during 
the departure of the U. S. cruiser Louisville 
from Sydney Harbor, Australia. : 

Feb. 14—The Singapore $55,000,000 British Far 
East naval base was officially opened. The U. 
S. cruisers, Milwaukee, Trenton, and Memphis 
were in the harbor at the time and were dressed 
with flags of the international code. . 

—In Moscow, Joseph Stalin, leader of the Com- 
munist party, urged that the Soviet Union bol- 
ster its defense program by organizing the work- 
ing classes of other countries to give Russia 
political aid ‘‘in case of military attack.’ 
—The U. S. Treasury revised its gold sterilization 
rogra retroactive to Jan..1, to the extent 


tria since June, 1933. 

for the third time in four 
olution for ratification of 
bor Amendment. The vote 


N. Y. Assembly, 
ars defeated a res 
e Federal Child La 
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was 40 for and 107 against. 
—In Newark, N. J., Mrs. Ethel S: Sohl, 20, and 
Miss Genevieve Owens, 18, were convicted of 
murdering (Dec. 21, 1937) William Barhorst, 37, 
a bus driver, father of two children, in a $2.10 
= They were sentenced to life imprison- : 
ent. <a 
Feb. 16—Rescuers finally reached the four Russian 
polar campers when two airplanes from Soviet 
ice breakers landed near their drifting ice floe 
off Greenland. They were removed, with their 
instruments, on Feb. 19, to the ice breakers. 
—tLeon Sedoff Trotsky, 32, second son of the exiled 
Soviet war commissioner, now a refugee in Mex- 
ico, died in a Paris hospital. He was expelled 
from the Russian Communist party in 1928 and 
deported from Turkestan. He was one of those 
sentenced in absentia during the Moscow trials 


in 1937. 
a jury found that Paul A. — 


—In Los Angeles, 
Wright was insane when he killed his wife and — 
John Kimmel whom he found in an embrace. 
The verdict of the same jury last week was that 
he was guilty of manslaughter. The insanity — 
yerdict technically freed him, inasmuch as the © 
judge said Wright had regained his sanity. 5 

Feb. 17—In U. S. Court, N. Y. City, W. J. Graham ~ 
and J. C. McKay of Reno, Ney., convicted of 
swindling, were fined $11,000 each and given 9- 
year prison sentences; Boies Heed and Allen ~ 
joer got 5 years apiece and fines of $800, and & 


0. ‘ 
—William W. Kleinman, former assistant district 
attorney was acquitted in Brooklyn Supreme — 
Court, following trial on a charge of perjury. 
Feb. 18—In Brussels, King Leopold and former 
U. S. President Herbert Hoover held an audi- — 
ence. The latter, later received a written ad- 
dress from the authorities declaring that Bel- 
gium wished to repeat her feelings of gratitude © 
to him for his services in helping to feed the 
population during the World War. i ab 
—Rain and wind killed more than a score of per- 
sons in the Louisiana oil town of Rodessa. ate 
—A Philadelphia jury acquitted Miss Mary K. 
O'Connor, charged with causing the death of 
Nancy Glenn, 5, on Labor Day in 1937, Me 
—In Vienna Anton Rintelen, 67, former Cabine’ 
member and Austrian Minister to Italy, who 
was sentenced to life imprisonment in connec- 
tion with the 1934 Nazi putsch in which Chan- 
cellor Engelbert Dollfuss was murdered, was Yre- — 
leased under Austria’s new amnesty for political 
prisoners. aed ot 
Feb. 19—The Chinese blew up the long bridge 
over the Yellow River near Chengchow, to d 
lay Japanese forces now pressing southwa 
along the Peiping-Hankow railroad to isolate 
the Chinese troops massed in the Lunghai cor 
ridor. & 
—In France the new law conferring additio 
civil rights upon French women and elimina’ 
from the civil marriage service the word ‘‘obi 
went into effect. i 


bee 
ed 4 
his colleagues as to h 
with Italy and Germany. \ 
into retirement Viscount Cranborne, T ; 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs. 3 \6 AP 
—Chancellor Hitler, in a speech in the Parliament 
(Reichstag), in Berlin, reiterated Germany’s de- 
sire to cooperate in a peaceful solution of in 
national problems. He said no differences 
cept as to colonies existed between Germ: 
and Great Britain. ) ae 
—In Buenos Aires, Roberto M. Ortiz was ina 
gurated as president of Argentina. Six U. 
Army ‘‘flying fortress’? bombing planes h 
carried a good will letter from President 
Roosevelt. a) a 
—King Carol of Roumania by proclamation abol- — 
ished parliamentary government and replaced it 
by a Fascist corporative Chamber and Senate, 
where various trades and occupations will be 
represented. The distribution of land under the 
land reform scheme stands, but increased com- 
pensation will be given for mineral rights taken 
over by the State. Special measures will be 
taken against corruption. Trial by jury is 
abolished. The King’s constitution was backed, — 
Feb, 24, by a popular vote—4,165,193 for; 5,313 
against. rc > 
Feb. 21—Anthony Eden explained to the British — 
House of Commons that he resigned as Foreign ~ 
Secretary because he was opposed to opening 
conversations with Italy until Premier Mussolini — 
had given guarantees as to withdrawal of Italian ~ 
volunteers from Spain. Prime Minister Neville 
Chamberlain in answer told Commons that fur- — 


ther delay in conversations, might_mean war, 
and that a 4-power pact (Britain, France, Ger- 
“many, Italy) is. now urgent to Bore: Pe peace 
ot aprere: Eden was succeeded by Viscount 
(alifax, 
—The U. S. Senate ended the 30-day Southern 
filibuster against the Wagner-Van Nuys Anti- 
Lynching Bill by voting, 58 to 22, to lay it aside 
to take up the $250,000,000 emergency relief 
resolution, on which a final vote is pending. 
The filibuster had blocked the Senate through- 
out the present session on all business except 
adoption of the Farm and Housing Bill reports. 
- Feb. 22—The Labor party’s motion of censure of 
the Chamberlain government for its foreign 
policy, which led to the resignation of Anthony 
den as Foreign Secretary, was defeated in the 
_ British House of Commons by 330 to 168. 
—In the first of a series of radio talks to Europe 
titled ‘‘America Speaks,’’ under the auspices of 
the British Broadcasting Corporation, ° ‘ 
Secretary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes de- 
nounced fascism _as the “‘greatest threat in the 
world today.’”’ He attacked also communism, 
—In Spain, the Insurgent forces of Gen. Franco 
-__Yeoccupied the city of Teruel. ae 
‘Feb. 23—Chinese_ warplanes bombed cities on 
_ the Island of Formosa in the first air raid 
ever conducted on soil of the Japanese Empire. 
Reports from Hankow, China’s provisional cap- 
ital, said the raiders destroyed grounded Japa- 
nese planes at Taihoku, capital of Formosa. 
Japanese dispatches asserted the Chinese air- 
men succeeded only in killing and wounding 
civilians. All reports agreed that the Chinese 
lost _no planes. 
_—In Brussels, ex-President Herbert Hoover, on 
P last day of a ‘‘sentimental journey’’ to Bel- 
_gium, received the Vermeil medal of honor. 
Paul Hymans, former Foreign Minister, paid 
_ tribute to Hoover as ‘‘the illustrious representa- 
- tive of the liberal democracy which is the hope 
of all those in the Old World who defend lib- 
erty and the rights of individuals.’’ In France, 
eb. 24, Hoover was made an honorary citizen 


ille. 
». 24—In Shanghai, a bomb blew out the front 
of the building occupied by the American-regis- 
tered, anti-Japanese newspaper Hwa Mei Wan 
Pao, of which Hal P. Mills of New Orleans is 
publisher, Two persons were killed and ten in- 
_jured. The bomber, a Chinese, was shot dead 
y a Chinese police watchman, who was hurt 
the blast. 
—Peter Levine, 12, son of Murray Levine, a N. Y. 
_ City lawyer, who lives at New Rochelle, vanished 
‘om his home. 
ord and Lady Plunkett of London, and T..J. 
Phillips, pilot, were killed in a crash of 
the W..R. 


Se 


: lane, James Lawrence of Hollywood, was 
E critically. The party was en route to 
the Hearst ranch at San Simeon. Heavy fog 

‘which blanketed the coast throughout the day 
was blamed for the crash. 
—In the U. S. Court, N. Y. City, N. J. Moore who 
twice testified for the government in unsuccess- 
l prosecutions of W. J. Graham and J. C. 
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Abbott, 32, a consulting engineer, was in 
argument with a carpenter in a corridor of 
he SR pee ASSTATY gone and 42nd 
,W e man chopped Abbott’s head wi 
iatchet, breaking the skull. wee 
26—The California Parole Board denied a 
to Warren K. Billings, convicted with 
as J. Mooney of the 1916 Preparedness 


the board. Like Mooney, 
he i: ues 8 life ee ae vs bombing, which 
‘kill en persons and injured forty. H - 
i ea n Folsom State Prison. 4 ges 
Opposition to ‘‘the use of the W.P.A. and 
fort ency relief agencies as recruiting stations 


eK he army’’ was expressed by Allan S. Hay- 
‘ood, regional director of the Committee for 

_ Indus oa peep uon. oe Workers Defense 

ue also protested against ‘‘the acquiescence 

ANG y. State W.P.A. officials to the request 
ie U. S. Army recruiting service that it re- 


Se) ce,”’ 4 se ae 

—A survey of the rural districts of Kiangsu Prov- 
ince between Shanghai, Sunkiang, Wusih and 
Soochow reveals that hundreds of thousands of — 
Chinese peasants have returned to farms and 
sAaeE. Plowing and sowing are being hast-— 
ened. A 

Feb. 27—In Edinburgh, the government candidate, { 
Sir John Anderson, won the House of Commons 
seat left yacant by the death of J. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, former Prime Minister. Running as a 
National Government candidate, Sir John polled 
14,042 votes in a by-election for the Scottiish 
Universities’ seat. The combined vote of three 
other candidates was 14,728. 

—The squadron of six ‘‘flying fortresses’? landed ~ 
at Langley Field, Va., at 5.05 P.M., after a non- 
stop flight from the Panama Canal Zone. They 
completed a 12,000-mile good-will flight to ~ 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, and return. The planes i 
left France Field, Panama Canal Zone, at 6.31 — 
A.M. They covered 2,175 miles in ten hours 


and 26 minutes, a speed of 204 miles an hour. © 
Feb. 28—Gen. John J. Pershing, 77, ill in the 
Apache Lodge of the Desert Sanitarium near 
Tucson, Ariz., asked for a glass of orange juice, 
which he was able to swallow. It was the first — 
time in four days that he had been able to take 
nourishment voluntarily. Artificial feeding had 
been employed in the period. Later he was able ~ 
to go East. 4 
—Miss Ishbel MacDonald, 34, a daughter of the © 
late J. Ramsay MacDonald, Britain’s Prime 3 
Minister, was married in Hampstead Town Hall, ~ 
London, to Norman Ridgley, 34, house decorator 4 
in the Village of Spleen, Scotland, where the 
bride owns and operates Ye Olde Plow Inn. ~ 


—Three sisters of King Zog I of Albania, 
Princesses Myzejan, Ruhie, and Maxhide, ar- 
Rived in N. Y. City. They visited other cities 


. before going back home. ' 

—The Haitian Government has received a check 
for $250,000 fromthe Dominican Government 
representing the initial payment of indemnities 
totaling $750,000 for the killings of Haitians, 
said to number 12,000, in Dominican territory 
last October. 


1938—MARCH 


Mch. 1—In Mexico, the Supreme Court upheld the 
Federal Labor Board’s decision of last Decem- 
ber by a vote of 4 to 0, with one justice abstain- 
ing. This makes obligatory increases of one- 
third in the wages of 18,000 oil workers, the 
establishment of pension systems and a degree 
of workers’ control in management. 

—tIn Italy, Gabriele d’Annunzio, poet and soldier, 
died of brain hemorrhage in his villa on Lake © 
Garda. “He would have been 75 in 11 days. 

Mch. 2—Flooding storms in Southern California 
have Caused 81 deaths, of which 30 were in the 
Los Angeles area. 

—The 15th Infantry, U. S. Army, after nearly 26 
Maal service at Tientsin, China, sailed for 

ome. 

—Alexander F. Kerensky, 56, ex-Premier of Rus- 
sia, who overthrew the Czar and then was over- 
thrown by the Bolshevik, arrived in New York 
City from Paris, He lectured in this country. 

—In Berlin, the German Government Emergency 
Court trying the Rev. Martin Niemoller, a Pro- 
testant, who had been accused of sedition, found 
him guilty of “‘misuse of the pulpit’’ and sen- 
tenced him to 7 months fortress imprisonment, 
which was more than covered by his detention — 
since July 1, 1937, pending trial. So he was set 
free by the court, but was interned by the goy- 
ernment. 

Mch. 3—In Moscow, Nikolai N. Krestinsky, who 
alone of the 21 defendants in the treason trial 
had pleaded not guilty, denying the confession 
he had made to NKVD [secret police] investi-~ 
gators, repudiated his not guilty plea and de- 
clared himself guilty of acting as an espionage 
agent to help bring about the downfall of the 
Soviet regime. 

—The Sultan of Muscat und Oman, 27, who has 
been traveling in the United States incognito 
as Mr. Said, paid an official visit to the White 
House and lunched with President Roosevelt. — 
He was received as a sovereign. 

—Robert P. Scripps, 42, controlling stockholder of- 
the Scripps-Howard newspapers, died aboard his 
yacht Novia Del Mar, off Santa Margarita 
tia pees 8 Bay, Tee he a oe 700, 

of San Diego. e body w : r 
on Mch, 7 on his Miramar ranch. By ei 

—Former President Herbert Hoover received from — 
Vienna Technical University the honorary de- — 


ag 7 

of Doctor of Technical Sciences, an honor 

( om awarded. “Tf statesmen can give us 

Jeace, engineers can give us civilization,’’ he 

told the audience. : 

“Mch. 4—In Moscow, details of an alleged plot to 

_ capture the Kremlin and headquarters building 
of the NKVD (formerly the Ogpu) and kill Jo- 

seph Stalin and other Soviet leaders in a mili- 

tary coup d'etat, to have been led by the late 

Marshal Mikhail N. Tukhachevsky, were told at 
the treason trial by former high Soviet officials 
mae proclaimed that they had had a leading 
art. ; 

_. —Explosion of the boiler house of a brewery, W. 
" 128th St., near Amsterdam Ave., N. Y. City, 
caused 5 deaths; 20 others were hurt. 

Mch. 5—Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek will be 

: beheaded by the Japanese military whenever and 
; wherever he is found, Foreign Minister Hoki 
Hirota told the Japanese Diet (Parliament). 
—An -honorary doctorate of philosophy was con- 
ferred on Herbert Hoover by Prague University, 
in the presence of Foreign Minister Krofta and 
an assembly of prominent Czechs that included 
the presidents of both houses of Parliament. 

—In Palestine, British bombing planes killed 100 
Arab attackers; 32 more on March 10. 

—In Spain, 19 persons were killed, 168 hurt in 

. collision of a freight with a passenger train 
near Tarragona. 

Mch. 6—A battle in the Mediterranean, off Car- 
tagena, Spain, resulted in the sinking of the 
10,000-ton Rebel Cruiser Baleares by a torpedo 

_.~ from a Loyalist destroyer. The Baleares was 
iy one of the Rebel vessels engaged in a blockade 
of the Spanish coast. Several hundred lives 
4 were lost. Rebel planes then bombarded Car- 
tagena. Barcelona had been bombed the day 
before with loss of over 50 lives. 
Mch. 7—In China, the Japanese captured the 
Puchow terminus of the Tatung railway. In 
Shanghai, Gen. Chow Feng-chi was assassi- 


nated. 

—The United -.States-Czechoslovak reciprocity 
trade agreement was signed in Washington. 
—President Roosevelt has directed that the U. S. 
flag be raised on Canton and Enderbury Islands 
‘ in the Pacific and has put them under jurisdic- 
tion of the Interior Department. Great Britain 

served notice of reservation of her rights. 
_ Mch 8—In the Moscow treason trial it was testi- 
* fied by defendants that Maxim Gorky (Pesh 
Koff) and his son, and also V. Menzhinsky (head 
of the Ogpu), and V. V. Quibisheff, were mur- 
dered by calculatedly .wrong treatment medic- 
- ally and otherwise, by doctors and chemists un- 
der H. G. Yagoda, who planned it was charged, 
to kill Stalin and seize power. 
_ —Richard Whitney & Co., brokers, N. Y. City, 
¥ filed petitions in bankruptcy. The concern was 
suspended from the Stock and also the Curb ex- 
- changes. - = 
'—The Interstate Commerce Commission raised 
Tail freight rates 5 to 10 per cent. 
-—In Seattle, Wash., a ‘‘good government” land- 
slide elected A. B. Langlie as mayor over the 
C. I. O.-backed candidate, V. A. Meyers. The 
left-wing nominees for other offices also were 
defeated. 
"—Ex-President Hoover was thé guest of Chancellor 
Adolf Hitler in Berlin. They conversed through 
interpreter. 

Meh. Ocin @ broadcast from Innsbruck, in the 
Tyrol, Chancellor Kurt Schuschnigg announced, 
without previous notice, that on Mch. 13 (Sun- 
day) he would hold a plebiscite on the question 
of Austrian independence, in accordance with 
the Constitution of 1934, which provided that 
the people could vote to join Germany if they 
so chose. 
_ —Taking of testimony ended in the Moscow 
treason trials. In the British House of Com- 
mons Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain de- 
‘nied any connection between the British intelli- 
gence service and persons named in the Russian 
inquiries. 7 

—George Romano, one of those convicted of kid- 
napping J. J. O'Connell jr., of Albany, N. Y. 
hanged himself in the state prison, Charleston 
Mass., where he was serving 20 years for a pay- 
roll robbery in Roxbury in 1936. He was taken 
to Alba: for trial in the O’Connell case, and 
‘sentenced to 77 years for that crime. He had 
also been sentenced to 12 years for a robbery 
in Cambridge in 1935. Romano is the third of 
the kidnappers of O'Connell to take his own 


S. House, 180 to 124, defeated the pro- 
‘third basket’? (Section 1 B) provision 
Revenue Bill, by which a 20 per cent 
be imposed on a corporation with 
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net income of $75,000 or more if its stock were 

owned by members of one family or a close 
group of associates. It would apply to income 
remaining in the company’s possession after the \ 
payment of other corporate taxes and certain 5° 
deductions. 

Mch. 10—Holding that the appointment was legal, ~ 
Governor Lehman denied the petition presenteder"""" 
by the American Legion and other organizations 
demanding the removal of Stanley M. Isaacs, . 
Borough President of Manhattan, because he 
had appointed and retained Simon W. Gerson, 
an alleged Communist. on his staff. - 

—In Poznan, Poland, thousands of children greet- 
ed former President Herbert Hoover on his ar- 
rival from Berlin. At a meeting at the univer- 
sity in his honor, the rector hailed him as the 
savior of Polish children 18 years,ago when he 
was the head of the American Relief Admin- 
istration. 

—In Berlin Chancellor Hitler reappointed Dr. 
Hjalmar Schacht president of the Reichsbank 
for another four years. His new term will be~ 
gin March 16, when the present one expires. 

Mch. 11—In Austria, Seyss-Inquart and a col- 
league, Glaise-Horstnau, asked Schuschnigg to 
abandon the plebiscite. He refused but offered a 
second plebiscite confined to the regular voting 
lists. This was refused. Later that day he 
agreed to abandon a plebiscite, to assure tran- 
quility. This offer was turned down and then, 
on further demand, he quit, saying that other- 
wise, at 6.30 P.M., German troops, would enter 
Austria. The new chancellor, eyss-Inquart 
then called on Hitler for German troops, which 
had left Munich at 1 P.M._Chancellor Hitler — 
fiew from Berlin to Munich. He notified Premier 
Mussolini of developments and said German 
troops would not go beyond Brenner Pass, the 
chief gateway from Austria into Italy. They 
arrived there on March 12. Meantime Britain 


had protested and Germany had answered that 
Britain was not within its rights in claiming ~ 
the role of protector of Austrian independence. _ 
Mch. 12—In Italy the Grand Council of the — 
Fascist party approved the Nazi’coup in Austria — 
and rejected a French suggestion for “‘concerted, 
joint action’? to halt Germany’s drive to the 
east. Chancellor Hitler left Munich by auto, 
crossed the Salzach River into Austria at Brau- — 
nau, where he was born, paused there a while, 
and then proceeded to the Danube and crossed 
the river .to Linz, where he put up with 
party. There he spoke to a great throng. 
Mch. 13—In_Austria, President Wilhelm Miklas 
resigned. Chancellor Seyss-Inquart as head of — 
the government proclaimed the political and 
geographic union of Germany and Austria oa 
decreed for Sunday, April 10, ‘‘a free and secret — 
plebiscite taken of the German men and women 
of Austria over 20 years of age dealing with 
reunion with the German Reich.” Hitler was 
proclaimed Chief of the State. He remained at 
Linz. German troops, tanks, and planes, arrived 
at the outskirts of Vienna. d ; 
—Léon Blum in Paris succeeded in forming a 
government of the Popular Front after failing 
to organize one of National Union. He ship and 


Finance portfolio as well as the Premiership and © 
Joseph Paul-Boncour was named as Foreign — 
Minister. a 
—In_ Moscow, in the treason trials, all of the 21 
defendants were found guilty, of whom 18, in 
cluding N. Bukharin, A. I. RB; 
Yagoda, N. N. Kreitinsky, G. T. 
A. P. Rosengoltz, were sentenced to 
were shot; imprisonment was meted $ 
Rakovsky (20 yrs.); S. A. Bessonor (15 yrs.) 
and Dr. D. D. Pletnev (25 yrs.) ae. 
—In the Kazakhstan Republic 19 ‘‘traitors’’ were 
convicted and shot, including ex-president U. 
Kolumbetoff and ex-chief prosecutor S. Yes- 
karayeff. ‘ ; 
—Mch. 14—Chancellor Hitler motored from Linz 
to Vienna, guarded by troops and police and 
attended by vast cheering throngs. From bal- — 
cony of the Hotel Imperial, Vienna, he addressed ~ 
a great crowd as German Compatriots, eee rpc 
“Whatever happens, the German Reich as it 
stands today shall never be broken by any one 
again and shall never be torn apart. No suffer- 
ing, no force can violate this oath sworn today ie 
by German men from Koenigsberg to Cologne, 
Forman notited. Sedeptacyiet | Gietai iam 
—Germany notified Secretary o: ate Hull ut 
the Ration of Austria had ceased to exist and that 
the Reich would take over all the diplomatic and 
consular establishments in this country. : 
—Premier Mussolini of Italy sent a message to 
Hitler, saying: “‘My attitude is determined by — 
the friendship between the two countries con- 
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seerated by the axis.”’ \ : 
—An erodes: of Jews from Vienna and. other 
' Austrian places was begun, but many were turned 
back at the frontier. 
_—The U. S. Supreme Court refused the plea of 
Al. Capone to review the validity of a 1-yr. 
sentence to be served in the Chicago, Cook 
County, jail after his 10-yr. sentence in Al- 
catraz prison ends. . 
ch, 15—In Vienna speaking to 200,000 persons 
from a balcony of the long-unoccupied imperial 
palace of the Habsburgs, Adolf Hitler, thanked 
Seyss-Inquart and the other Austrians who had 
made the Nazi conquest possible in so short a 
time ‘‘with God’s help’ adding: ‘‘At this hour 
_I can report to the German people the com- 
pletion of the most.important act of my life; 
as leader and Chancellor of the German nation 
and the Reich I report before history the entry 
of my homeland into the German Reich!’’ Hit- 
fet, in the late afternoon, went back to Munich, 
y air. j 
—The Austrian Cabinet was liquidated and_ its 
_ ministerial positions were abolished. Arthur 
Seyss-Inquart, who had been Chancellor since 
the resignation of Kurt Schuschnigg, was made 
Reichs-statthalter,, or Provincial Governor, of 
Austria. Wilhelm Wolff, for five days Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, turned over the office to 
_ Joachim yon Ribbentrop, Foreign Minister of 
_the Reich. In many towns on the German- 
_ Austrian border ‘signs that marked the frontier 
- were burned. Conferences were held in Berlin 
and Vienna preparatory to’ the calling in of all 
_ Austrian money and stamps. Members of the 
_ former Austrian Army, 60,000 strong, completed 
taking the oath of allegiance to Chancellor 
_ Adolf Hitler. 
—In Spain, the Rebel troops under Franco pushed 
forward ten miles from Alcaniz to capture Val 
de Algora, eight miles southeast, and the stra- 
: Ht et village of Raimundo, controlling the main 
inland highway from Valencia to Barcelona. 
‘Thousands of men and women enrolled all over 
Great Britain in response to Home Secretary Sir 
Samuel Hoare’s appeal for 1,000,000 anti-air 
raid volunteers. 
—In China, Japanese planes bombed Hankow, the 
provisional capital. / 
_—Relations between Poland and Lithuania have 
become strained, as a result of the recent fron- 
tier incident in which a Polish soldier was 
rae by Lithuanian border guards. 
Mg Tornadoes killed 10 persons at Bellevue, IIl., 
- and a dozen in Missouri, Alabama, and Georgia. 
_ —Herbert Hoover was a guest of Finland, in 
__ Helsingfors. 
-Mch. 16—Chancellor Hitler returned, by air, to 
Berlin from Munich; 1,000,000 greeted him with 
flags and cheers. 
In Vienna, Maj. Emil Fey, 52, an anti-Nazi, 
killed himself, wife, and son. He was Vice 
hancellor of Austria in July, 1934, when Chan- 
llor Dollfuss was assassinated. There were 
other suicides. Reorganization of Austria pro- 
ceeded. Jews were notified they were barred 
from the plebiscite. 
In Reme, Premier Mussolini told the Chamber 
of Deputies he had warned Chancellor Schusch- 
a ppies of Austria, through a confidant, that his 
jroposed plebiscite was a mistake—‘‘A contrap- 
tion that will explode in your hand.’’ Mussolini 
assured the Deputies that Germany was friendly 
and the axis was intact, but Italy would defend 
her borders, always. 
—In London, debate in the Commons ended in a 
317-to-141 vote upholding the government after 
‘Prime Minister Chamberlain had reaffirmed the 
policy of non-intervention in Spain. In the 
_ Upper House Viscount Halifax condemned the 
German action in Austria, but indicated nothing 
uld be done. 
ch. 17—The Polish government massed troops on 
e Lithuanian border and demanded quick 
answer to the following demands—establishment 
of normal diplomatic and consular relations 
with Poland; opening of the Polish-Lithuanian 
frontier for normal road and railway traffic 
ry: and direct telephone and telegraph connections; 
change in those parts of the Lithuanian Con- 
BilinHon that proclaim Vilna to be the capital 
f Lithuania; a convention for the mutual pro- 
ection of minorities and full rights for the 
>olish minority in Lithuania; a trade and tariff 
convention; full satisfaction for the recent fron- 
er incident in which a Polish soldier was killed. 
—Lithuania so agreed, on Mch. 19. 
—Soviet Russia asked for an immediate con- 
_ ference of powers—excluding Germany, Italy 
and Japan—to deal with the menace to world 
_. peace. 
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—In Austria, there was continuation of — 
of rounding up supporters of the form 
including prominent members of the 
and Jewish bourgeoisie, Freemasons, 
and Communists. In Vienna it was annou nce 
that theatres and vaudeville houses had n 
entirely ‘‘cleansed’’ of Jews and those that were 
Jewish-owned had been placed under “‘Aryan 
commissars. All directors of the postal and 
telegraph services have been replaced by Nazis 
8 judges of the criminal courts and 9 judges 0: 
the civil courts have been dismissed because 
they have Jewish blood. 


—In Spain, Barcelona was again bombed. The — 


shells burst low over the ground, killing or 
wounding all in the vicinity. Many buildings 


were wrecked. Foreigners who could leave started _ 


an exodus to the French frontier. Loyalists 
were driven out of Caspe, their chief base on 


the northern part of the present front, after — 


some of the heaviest fighting of the war. The 
government announced 4,000 Rebels had been 


slain south of the town. The Spanish Ambas- — 
sador protested in Washington against the U. S. ~ 


arms embargo, saying its application favored 
the aggressor nations. 
—Richard Whitney, governor and former presi- 
dent of the New York Stock Exchange, awaiting 


sentence for grand larceny on two counts, was 


N 


expelled by the: institution that he headed for — 


five years. Two partners, Edwin D. Morgan Jr. 
and Henry D. Mygatt, were suspended for three 
years, although the Exchange governing com-_ 
mittee agreed that they ‘‘had no knowledge of 
the wrongful acts’ of Richard Whitney & Co., 


because the constitution holds members respon- — 


sible for all acts of their firms. The action was 
taken by the governing committee of the Ex- 
change, after an inquiry. Whitney was not 
present, but sent a brief statement in which he 
pleaded guilty to charges of having borrowed 
without permission on the collateral of securities 


> 


belonging to customers and to the gratuity © 


fund of the Exchange. He exonerated his part- 
ners. : 

—In N. Y. City, 50,000 Irish-Americans celebrated 
St. Patrick’s Day by marching along 5th Ave. 
Mch. 18—Chancellor Adolf Hitler, Mm an address — 
in the Reichstag in Berlin, said the sudden in- 
vasion and annexation of Austria was due to 
the attempt of the Austrian Chancellor, Schu- 
schnigg, to impose on Austria an unfair plebiscite 
in violation of the agreement which he had 
made. Hitler mentioned with approval the at- 
auane adopted by Poland, Hungary, Yugoslavia — 
an 
“T cannot, however, conclude the enumeration 
of these friendly voices without alluding more 
in detail to the attitude of Fascist Italy..I felt 
obliged to explain to the leader of that great 
Fascist country, who is such a great friend of 
mine; in a letter my. reasons for my action and 
to assure him in particular after:this event that 


nothing will change the attitude of Germany — 


toward Italy and that Germany regards—just 
as in the case of France so also in the case of 
Italy—the existing frontiers as given frontiers.’ 


2m 


ze 


a number of other nations. He continued: 


After Hitler’s speech Field Marshal General — 


Hermann Wilhelm Goering, as president of the 
Reichstag, announted its formal dissolution and ~ 
said an election would be held April 10 to choose 
a new one, which will represent both Germany 
and Austria. > 

—Herbert Hoover arrived in London by plane 
Hie Stockholm at the end of his European 

ur. 

—Mexico announced. nationalizing of the petro- 
leum industry. This affects 17 foreign British 
and American concerns which have stated they 
cannot pay their 18,000 workers the wage in- 
creases of $7,300,000 ordered by the board of 
Conciliation and arbitration. : 

—In Rio de Janeiro, police announced frustration 
of a plot by members of the outlawed Integral- 
ist. (Fascist) party to assassinate President 
Getulio Vargas and engineer widespread revolt 
in Brazil. Several leaders of the green-shirted 
Integralists were arrested in a series of night 


raids. Quantities of arms and ammunition were 
seized. 


Mch. 19—The United States took official notice of ; 


the incorporation of Austria into the German 
Reich, after being informed by Edgar L. G. 
Prochnik, Austrian Minister, that his’ country — 
had ceased to exist as an independent nation. - 
—The 16l1st session of the New 
opened. oe Albany. : 
ch, 20—The U, S. Navy’s second big-scale war 
game in the mid-Pacific sector within a yeah aie 
now under way beginning with the departure 
of the fleet from San Pedro, Calif. An armada 
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of 150 eee ships plus 500 modern aircraft, 

Manned by 3,600 officers and 55,900 men, has 

7 begun manoeuvring along the 5,000-mile. line 

, from Alaska to Samoa by way of Hawaii to test 

the strength of the fleet as a whole and the 

hh of Hawaii as the nation’s westerly out- 
post. 

—In Mexico, there is an exodus of American and 
British employees of the foreign-owned oil 
companies. They and their families are fleeing, 
owing to hostility of native oil workers. 

—Seven persons were drowned when the “last 

. lumber raft”’ floating down the Susquehanna 

River, hit a bridge pier near Muncy, Pa. 
Mech. 21—The German Foreign Office notified the 

League of Nations that Austria ceased to be a 

League member on Mch. 13 when Austria's 

federal constitutional law was_ promulgated. 

—Pope Pius again protested to Gen. Franco, In- 
surgent commander, the bombardment of open 
cities in Spain. 

—For the third time when again summoned to 
the White House, Arthur E. Morgan, chairman 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority, refused to 
submit to President Roosevelt the Morgan 
charges against the administration of other 

. V. A. directors. He. asserted that Congress 

was the proper place for an inquiry. On Mch. 22 

the President dismissed him from his position 

and from the board (effective Mch. 23) because 
of refusal to submit to the President the facts 

of the charges, and appointed in his place H. A. 

Morgan, another of the T. V. A. directors. 

—The United States Government, through secre- 
tary of State Cordell Hull, declined a Canadian 
request for a separate treaty to permit diversion 
of water controlled by treaty with Canada for 
power development in Ontario. 

—By 292 to 100, the House passed the $1,126,546,000 
Naval Construction Bill. The majority was com- 
posed of 261 Democrats, 30 Republican and one 
one Progressive. Voting against the bill were 
57 Republicans, 31 Democrats, 7 Progressives 
and 5 Farmer-Laborites. r 

Mch. 22—The New York City Council voted 
unanimously to retain Councilmen Michael J. 
Quill, Hugh Quinn and Joseph Clark Baldwin 
as members after their right to sit had been 
under investigation for weeks. In all three cases, 

» the right to sit was questioned on the ground 

of residence qualifications. 

» —A jury in the Bronx acquitted Mrs. Patricia 

Ryan, 21, of the charge of murdering her hus- 
> band, Michael Ryan, a policeman in their home, 

Oct. 31, 1937. ‘ 

_ Mch. 23—In an address at Gainsville, Ga., on his 

~ way to Warm Springs, President Roosevelt said: 

. “Georgia and the lower South may just as 

well face facts—simple facts presented in the 

lower South by the President of the United 

States. The purchasing power of the millions of 

Americans in this whole area is far too low. 

4 Most men and women who work for wages in 

4 this whole area get wages which are far too low. 

On the present scale of wages, and therefore on 

the present scale of buying power, the South 

cannot and will not succeed in establishing suc- 
cessful new industries. Efficiency in operating 
industries goes hand in hand with good pay and 
the industries in the South cannot compete with 
industries in other parts of the country, the 

North, the Middle West and the Far West, unless 

the buying power of the South makes possible 

the highest kind of efficiency.”’ 

_ —The White House transmitted to Congress Presi- 

dent Roosevelt’s notification of his dismissal of 

Dr. Arthur E. Morgan from the Board of the 

Tennessee Valley Authority, together with an 

opinion of Robert H. Jackson, Acting Attorney 

General, upholding the President's legal right 

to take such action. 

—In Mexico City, 200,000 workers marched before 
President Lazaro Cardenas in a demonstration 
against ‘“‘impefialism’’ and in approval of his 
expropriation of foreign-owned oil companies. 
Altogether, about 1,000,000 paraded throughout 
the republic, with flags flying and bands playing. 

—In Juarez, where 6,000 marched, troops armed 
with rifles and bayonets were assisted by police 
in maintaining order. Red and white banners 
denouncing ‘“‘American imperialism’’ were car- 
ried by leaders of labor union chapters. The 
American tourists were hissed by women 
marchers, who shouted: ‘“‘Down with the Amer- 
icans!"” 

: Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain in 
Pane arouse of Commons, London, in stating 
British policy, said: ‘Our existing commitments 
which might lead to use of our arms for a 
purpose other than_our own defense were, first 
of all, defense of France and Belgium against 
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unprovoked aggression. Britain also has treaty 
obligations to Portugal, Iraq and Hegypt.” 

—f Britain is to make a substantial contribu- 
tion toward the establishment of what is our 
strongest interest, peace, we must be strongly 
armed. I cannot see any object in trying to 
make a difference betwen armaments required 
for defense and armaments required for the 
purpose of fulfilling international obligations.’ 

—The U. S. State Department announced that it 
had sent an appeal to countries for a cooperative 
effort in financing the emigration of political 
refugees from Austria and Germany. 

—In Lithuania, the cabinet headed by Juszas 
Tubelis that had agreed to the Polish ulti- 
matum resigned and was succeeded by one 
headed by the chief army chaplain, Vladas 
Mironas. 

Mch. 25—In Vienna, over 2,000 persons, half of 
them Jews, crowded the American Consulate 
General office, seeking visas, food and financial 
help under the impression that charity funds 
were available there. Hundreds came in the 
belief that the United States was prepared to 
admit and pay the passage of 20,000 immigrants. 
Consular authorities addressed groups of ap- 
plicants, explaining the real situation. 

—In Berlin, the Secret Police organ, the Schwarze 
Korps, wrote in referring to the distinguished 
German émigrés already in America as follows: 
“We still offer in free Hamburg a well-assorted 
stock of Jewish lawyers, well-preserved and 
well-rested women doctors, specialists for skin 
and social diseases, also Jewish business heads 
and raw material wholesalers and Jewish sales- 
men, the last item with considerable rebate.’’ 

—In New Jersey, the Assembly resolution creating 
the committee investigating last November’s 
election in Hudson County, was unconstitutional 
and void because it attempted to usurp judicial 
functions, Vice Chancellor Henry T. Kays ruled. 

Mch. 26—In Vienna, German Field Marshall Her- 
mann Goering, in a plebiscite campaign speech 
said; ‘‘Vienna was not a German city because 
300,000 Jews lived here, Vienna must become 
German again. The Jew must know we do not 
care to live with him. He must go.’”’ He said 
that National Socialism had no desire to destroy 
the church or religion, but warned that ‘“‘there 
will be no compromise if religion meddles in 
politics.’’ 

Mch. 27—In Spain the Rebel (Insurgent) forces 
crossed into the Province of Catalonia and 
fought to within 100 miles of Barcelona, head 
of the Republican (Loyal) government. The first 
entry was south of Fraga. 

—The Austrian Catholic Bishops issued a declara- 
tion that urged their flocks to vote for union 
with Germany in the forth-coming plebiscite 
and blessed National Socialist activities for pre- 
venting the spread of the Communist ‘‘menace.’’ 

—At Nanking there was proclaimed the Reformed 
(Central China) Government of the Republic 
of China’ -which, it was announced, would 
amalgamate with the Japan-controlled pro- 
visional government at Peiping when the 
Japanese troops control the Tientsin-Pukow and 
Lung-hai railways. The area covers parts of 
the Provinces of Kiangsu, Anhwei, and Cha- 
kiang. The head of the new republic is Liang 
Hung-chih. 

—In Japan the Diet (Parliament) closed, after 
enacting laws to control or nationalize industry 
and natural resources, in the war period. 

Mch. 28—In Spain, Insurgent troops advanced 
further into Catalonia capturing the City of 
Barbastro, and getting within 10 miles of 
Lerida. In Barcelonia, Premier Negrin appealed 
for 100,000 volunteers. ; ; 

—In Berlin, Chancellor Hitler, in a plebiscite 
speech, said that the pro-Dollfuss anti-Nazi 
move in Austria, in 1934, killed over 400 Ger- 
mans; 2,000 were wounded, 4,000 were im- 
prisoned, and 10,000 were driven out of the 
country. 

—In Budapest, Hungary, the newspaper Pester 
Lloyd published a statement by Arehduke Otto 
of Hapsburg disbanding the leaders and mem- 
bers of the Austrian Legitimist movement and 
thanking them for their endeavors in his behalf, 

—The U. S. Senate adopted the Reorganization 
Bill giving the President powers to alter the 
executive branch of the government. The vote 
was 49 to 42, and the measure was sent to the 
House for consideration. 

—The U. S. Supreme Court, 6 to 1, in the Electric 
Bond and Share case _held.constitutional the 
sections of the Public Utility Holding Company 
Act of 1935 forcing utility holding corporations 
to register with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission or lose the privilege of the mails 


and other channels of interstate commerce. 
--—The Supreme Court upheld the right of New 
+ York City to impose a tax on utilities for relief 
: ‘purposes. } 
~The Court ruled, also, that an ordinance of 
Ss Griffin, Ga., requiring persons distributing cir- 
culars or advertisements to obtain a license 
from the City Manager, violated constitutional 
guarantees of freedom of the press. 
—Former President Herbert Hoover, after more 
than a month abroad, returned to New York 
on the French liner Normandie with the ob- 
servation that ore only problem not acute in 
Europe is that of parking space. Seay 
_ Mch. 29.—The Archbishop of Canterbury said in 
the House of Lords, London: ‘‘It has long been 
recognized that the provisions of the Treaty of 
Versailles were vindictive and arbitrary and 
could not possibly be permanent. The union of 
Germany and Austria was’ inevitable. I think it 
is plain that the union does receive the support 
of a great majority of the Austrian_people. 
—In Spain, thousands are fleeing to Barcelona 
from the bombed and fallen towns and villages 
on the eastern front and from broken cities 
between there and Valencia. Many are terror- 
stricken and all are hungry and homeless. 
Mch. 30—The United States Government, through 
the Department of State, in a note to the 
Mexican Government, conceded that there was 
no question of the right of Mexico under her 
laws to seize the American-owned oil properties, 
and it did not question the legality of the pro- 
cedure, but it declared that under international 
law effective compensation was required. This 
is no new issue between the United States and 
Mexico, the note added, having been the subject 
of many diplomatic exchanges as a result of 
-Mexico’s earlier expropriation of American- 
owned lands under the agrarian laws. 
Spain, the Loyalists, to halt Insurgent ap- 
ach to Lerida, opened the service gates of 
the Barasona dam over the Esara River. The 
flood followed the canals to the Cinca River to 
raga, but Franco’s men built new_bridges. 
n Austria former War Minister Vaugoin, re- 
turning from a vacation in Italy after having 
_ declared, ‘‘My conscience is clear,’’ was arrested. 
The purge of educators and the restrictions on 
_ Jews were pushed. Germany took steps to speed 
construction of the Rhine-Main-Danube canal. 
'—In Rome, Premier Mussolini told the Senate 
Italy could now muster 8,000,000 to 9,000,000 
men, including 4,000,000 to 5,000,000 ‘‘first-line 
ghters,’’ for defense, plus a powerful navy and 
force. After his speech, the Chamber of 
eputies created the new title, Marshal of the 
_ Empire, and bestowed it on him and King 
_ Victor Emmanuel. 
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rince Franz Ist, handed over the government 


of the Principality of Liechtenstein to his heir 
his unmarried grandnephew) Prince Franz 

_ goseph, 32. ; 
Rumania, Patriarch and Premier Miron 
_ Cristoa formed a new Cabinet, leaving out 


Government Reorganization Bill might 
mete the way for a dictatorship, stated in a 
letter which he made public: ‘‘I have novinclina- 
- tion to be a dictator.” He added, ‘‘I have none 
the qualifications which would make me a 
successful dictator.”’ 
n New York State, Gov. Lehman vetoed the 
cNaboe bill which would bar Communists 
and. other radicals from the civil service and 
fr the Ppaching staffs of schools. The mea- 
he declared, would abridge freedom of 
peech, freedom -of thought, freedom of the 
ress and freedom of assembly. The criminal 
tutes of the State, he went on, ‘adequately 
otect the public interest’? against violence and 
i her unlawful activities. 
Tornadoes in Illinois killed 15 in the Pekin 
egion; in Arkansas the winds and rain caused 
eaths; in Kansas, 8; in Missouri, 7. 
the U. S. Naval ‘‘war’’ manoeuvres off 
aii, 3 bombing planes have crashed into 
he sea Od loss of lives. 
31—Former President Herbert Hoover in a 


nation-wide broadcast from N. Y. City, where 
he was honor guest of the Council on Foreign 
4 lations, told of his recent survey of condi- 
_ tions in Europe during a visit to 14 countries. 
_ He warned the United States to keep out of 
‘War and especially to avoid alliance with other 
, _ democratic nations in a war against the fascist 
cuntries. He said “planned economy’’ was one 
of the steps toward fascism, and other steps 
i were tariff reciprocities, 
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April 1—In Wethersfield, Conn., Anthony Udisky, 
31, a felon, who was being lowered by a rope 
from the roof of the State Prison, let go his grip 
when he saw he was espied by one of the officials, — 
and was killed by the 40-foot fall. A fellow con-— 
vict, Frank Land, a veteran of two escapes, drew 
up the empty rope, as quickly as he could, but he, — 
too, was seen from the ground and later was 
found hiding on. the rootf.. 4 

—In Mexico, the Mayor of Juarez, Jose Borunda, 
was killed by an exploding bomb when he opened 
an express package mailed from Chihuahua City. 

April 2—In Spain, Insurgents occupied Gandesa, 
and continued on toward Tortosa. 

—Great Britain notified Berlin that, inasmuch as 
“Austria has ceased to exist as a sovereign and 
independent State,’ the British Legation in 
Vienna was being converted into a consulate 
general. : 

—In China, at Hankow, the title ‘‘Tsung Tsai” 
(leader), together with dictatorial powers, in 
the Kuomintang (Nationalist Party), was be- — 
stowed on Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek by the 
Extraordinary National Congress of the Kuomin- 
tang, which coneluded its sessions. 

April 3—In Italy, at Bologna, 10 persons were 
killed, 26 hurt, when a car in the 1,000-mile auto 
race skidded into the crowd. 

—The bodies of Mrs. W. G. Frome, 46, and her 
daughter, Nancy, 23, who were on their way 
from Berkeley, Calif., by auto to Parris Island, — 
S. C., were found beaten to death, near Van © 
Horn, Tex. 

—Spanish Insurgents occupied Lerida. ‘ 

April 4—In Spain, Insurgent troops fought their 
way to the outskirts of Tortosa, at the head of 
the delta where the Ebro River flows into the — 
Mediterranean. A second Insurgent column re- 
ported the capture of Morella, a town in Castel- — 
on Province, from whose peaks General Miguel 
Aranda said the Mediterranean was visible. — 
Morella is 38 miles from the sea and 130 miles 
southwest of Barcelona on a main highway run- 
ning from Saragossa to Castellon on the coast. 

—In Perpignan, France, Gen. Pablo Martinez, 
Spanish Loyalist Militia chief, who fled there 
with 800 of his men, asserted anarchist agents 
setting fire to buildings and destroying houses 
with explosives had complicated efforts to check 
the Insurgent advance. 

—On his triumph trip in Carinthia, Austria, Chan- 
cellor Hitler said, his ‘‘fight against capitalism’”’ 
had lasted fifteen years ‘‘before I finally came to 
power.’’ He went on: ‘In those fifteen years 
I seldom slept two successive nights in the 
same bed. If any one were to ask me where my 
native soil is, I would have to answer, anywhere 
in Germany. For many years I was Germany’s 
poorest citizen, without home, without country. 
It was poverty that made me strong. Every 
one in Germany is a National Socialist—the few 
outs the (Nazi) party are either lunatics or 

iots,’’ 

—In Southern Rhodesia, 23 persons were killed in 
a head-on collision between a freight train and 
the Mail Express, near Plumtree. 

—In Washingion, President Roosevelt signed the 
joint resolution of Congress for an investigation 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority. __ 

—In China, 80 war refugees were killed in a train 
we on the Peiping-Hankow railway at Yen- 

April 5—In Spain, while Insurgent shock troops 
were demolishing government defenses at Tor- 
tosa, Gen. Garcia Valino’s Insurgent army spread 
along coastal highways into Castellon and Tar- 
Tagona Provinces. In their retreat Loyalists 
blew up stone bridges over the Matarrana and 
Algus Rivers between Caspe and Gandesa. 
Bridges on the highway between Alcaniz and 
Gandesa also were blasted. The Loyalist Cabi- 
net dropped all but one of the Communists, and 
put Premier Juan Negrin in supreme war com- 


mand, 

—The 1938 New York State Constitutional Con- 
vention opened in Albany. Chief Judge Fred- 
erick E, Crane of the Court of Appeals was 
chosen president, and ex-Gov. Alfred E. Smith, 
honorary president. Judge Crane advised con- 
servative and deliberate consideration of 
posed changes. The body adjourned to April 18, 
GcLer CROP etn Se ee a ce eee Of the 

egates, were Republi ; 
Democrats, ate publicans, 76 were 

—The N. Y¥. State anti-lynching bill w 
by Gov. Lehman, A ee: 

—The Massachusetts Legislature killed a bill re- 

to use their real — 


— Pacts, 


ee ee ee en 


| 
| 
| 


ro- 


Ramses ape tele Change nes wh 
; eir “‘phony’’ ones, when ; 
in that state. : ee 
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—In France, the Chamber of Deputies, 311 to 250, 
granted to Premier Leon Blum dictatorial powers 
to deal with the financial situation. 

—In notes to Germany the United States said it 
found itself ‘‘under the necessity as a practical 
_Measure’’ of recognizing the absorption of Aus- 
tria and called upon the Reich to assume that 
country’s debts owed here. 

—In Rome, Cardinal Innitzer, archbishop of 

_. Vienna, after a talk with the Pope, issued a 

r declaration in which he said: ‘“‘The solemn 

declaration of March 18 of the Austrian Episco- 
pate was not intended to be, obviously, in ap- 

-_. pfoval of anything that was not and is not 

compatible with God’s law and the Catholic 
Church’s freedom and rights. That declaration, 
moreover, must not be interpreted by the State 
and party as an obligation of conscience, nor 
must it be exploited for purposes of propaganda.”’ 
—Herman Chen-en Liu, 42, president of the 
American-supported Shanghai College, was shot 
to death by gunmen as he walked along an In- 
ternational Settlement street with his wife. Po- 
lice immediately arrested a Chinese, who told 
them he had been ‘‘hired to kill Liu because he 
yy was a traitor to China."’ A second alleged par- 
ticipant escaped after shooting a British police- 
man in the leg. 
' —In Washington Army Day, (the anniversary of 
Congress’s declaration of a ‘“‘state of war’’ be- 

i tween the United States and Germany), was the 

a occasion of a parade of armed forces, tanks, and 

high school cadets, etc., reviewed by President 

4 Roosevelt. Senator Lundeen and Representative 

_ Knutson of Minnesota and Jeanette Rankin, the 
first woman ever elected to Congress, broadcast 
under auspices of the National Council for Pre- 
vention of War, why they voted against war in 
1917 and why they would do so today. 

April 7—In_ Spain, the Insurgents occupied the 
town of Tremp, thereby getting possession of 
the largest of the four hydro-electric power and 
light plants serving the city of Barcelona. 

—In Paris, after the Finance committee of the 
Senate, under Joseph Caillaux, had rejected, 25 
to 6, Premier Blum’s plea for dictatorial finance 
powers voted to him by the chamber the day 
before, mobs surged through the streets, shout- 


ing, “Hang Caillaux,’’ ‘Down with the Sen- 
_ ate.” The Socialist Federation got up the dem- 
_ onstration. = 


—Chinese military leaders claim to have delivered 
a blow to the Japanese forces in Scuthern 
Shantung Province, 45 miles northeast of Su- 
chow, at Taierhchwang. 3 " 

_ —Storms and floods killed 13 persons at Aliceville, 

-  Ala., 13 at Whitestone, Ga., and 8 near Pampa, 

a Tex. 

- April 8—In Spain, the Insurgents massed 40,000 

ma men in preparation for a new attempt to take 

Tortosa and cut the link between Catalonia and 

the rest of government territory. Just across 

the Ebro River the government had a defending 
army at least as large, At Burgos are 5 of the 

9 Insurgent ministries, and Salamanca is no 

- longer the twin capital. ‘ 

- —The French Senate, 223 to 49, refused dictatorial 

: financial power to Premier Blum; he and his 
cabinet thereupon quit, and a new one was 
formed by Edouard Daladier, head of the Radi- 
cal Socialists. ; 

—British millers, on a government tip, bought 
150,000 tons of wheat, for possible war storage 
in the form of flour. Of the 24 shiploads, 8 

- are to come from Australia, 5 from Argentina, 9 

- from the United States, 2 from Canada. 
—Britain told Mexico that expropriation of Brit- 

jsh-owned petroleum’ concerns was ‘‘inherently 

- unjust,’’ and insisted the properties be returned. 

Mexico, on April 13, ae the request and 

- said, expropriation was legal. 

-—The United States House of Representatives, 
204 to 196, voted to recommit the Administra- 

- tion’s Government Reorganization Bill back to 
the Special Committee. Those voting to recom- 

mit the bill included 108 Democrats, 88 Repub- 
 licans, 6 Progressives and 2 Farmer-Laborites. 

The chief issue was the question of whether 

the country wished the Congress to vest greater 

- guthority in the President than he has now. 

- Over 350,000 telegrams had been sent to Con- 


gressmen, for and against the bill. Stocks 
boomed. 


April 9—The 5-cent fare on the N. ¥. City Inde- ? 
gag ics Subway system was extended until 1940, 4 
y a bill signed by the Governor. r 
April 10—Union of Germany and Austria into one 
Tepublic and the extinction of Austria as a sepa- ; 
rate and independent government (as propose: 

by Chancellor Hitler in a proclaimed statute of 
March 13) was formally ratified in a plebiscite 

of the people. The Jews, as non-Germanic,”’ had 
been excluded from the vote. In the old Reich 
territory the total number of registered voters 
Was 45,150,443; the aye votes 44,451,401, the nay 
votes 442,981, the invalid 69,846. The election 
participation was 99.59 per cent. The aye votes 
in the percentage of total valid votes totaled 
99.1. In Austria the number of registered voters 
Was 4,484,475; the aye votes 4,453,752, the nay ~ 
votes 11,929, the invalid 5,776. The election 
participation was 99.71 per cent, The aye votes 
in percentage of total valid votes totaled 99.73. 
The total number of deputies elected to the 
Reichstag (parliament) was 814. 

—In Sao Paulo, Brazil, 34 children were trampled 
to death in a fire in a moving picture theatre. 
April 11—Richard Whitney, 49, ex-president of 
the N. Y. Stock Exchange, and head of the 
collapsed bond brokerage firm of Richard Whit- 
ney & Co., Broad St., was sentenced in General 
Sessions, that city, to 5 to 10 years in State 
Prison, on each of two indictments, to which he 

had pleaded guilty, which charged him wi 
having misused $105.000 of the trust fund es 
tablished by his father-in-law, the late George 
R. Sheldon, and with the theft of $109,000 from 
the fund of the N, Y. Yacht Club, of which 
Was treasurer. The sentences run concurrently. 
At the request of the Attorney General’s office, 
Whitney signed an order for a permanent in- — 
junction forever enjoining him from selling se- — 
curities or offering them for sale in the State 
of New York. He entered Sing Sing prison on 
April 12. . Me: 
—Henry Ford and his wife, Clara Bryant For 3 
at Dearborn, Mich., celebrated their 50th wed- 
ding anniversary and her ist birthday. The — 
hosts were their son and daughter-in-law, Edsel 
and Eleanor Ford, in the younger Ford’s home 
in Grosse Pointe Shores. Several bandied 
friends, old and new, were invited to honor the 
couple who began their married life in a fa 
house not far from where stands the parent plant 
of the Ford Motor Co.. In his 50 years of mar- 
riage, Ford said, he never had an argument with 
Mrs. Ford—‘‘not one.’’ In Greenfield Villag 
re am on April 12, a public reception was — 
eld.”’ > in 
April 12—Bankruptcy schedules were filed in F 
eral Court, N. Y. City, by the brokerage 
of Richard Whitney & Co., which collapsed on ~ 
March 8. Whitney failed with liabilities of 
$5,646,719 and ee Whitney & Co. with lia- 


of champagne. “oP 
April 13—The French Parliament gave the n 
Premier, Daladier, dictatorial financial po) 
and then adjourned to May 31. 
—Bolivia rejected proposals advanced by 
power neutral commission (including the U. S 
to settle the Chaco dispute over which Para, 


in 

the next few months in appropriations for relief, 
public works, housing, flood control and other — 
recovery efforts, and loans to States, cities and — 
other public agencies for similar activities. He 
suggested desterilization of the idle gold in the 
Treasury. This was at once begun. The 1,392, — 
065,461 of idle gold includes $1,182,974,523 of 
gold actually in the sterilization fund and $209,- 
090,938 carried inactively in the working balance ~ 
as a matter of Treasury policy. It does not in 
clude $141,827,663 which represents the incre- 

ment resulting from the reduction in the weight 

of the gold dollar early in 1934. Wee. 
—In Spain, an official Loyalist statement made in — 

public by the Spanish ambassador to the United | 
States, says that the foreign troops under In- 
surgent General Franco include 160,000 Italians, — 
90,000 Africans (from Morocco, Libya, Ethiopia, 


"ON ee ee 


30,000 Legionnaires, composed mostly of Portu- 
! guese, Rumanians and Magyars. 
In China, the Japanese forces have been checked 
with losses, in their South Shantung drive, at 
Taierhchwang, to get possession of the Lung- 
Hai railway, and to cross the Yellow River. 
April 15—In Spain, the Insurgent forces have won 
‘a stretch of the Mediterranean coast line, 16 
miles long and extending inland for 15 miles, 
and also have cut the coast road and the rail- 
Way connecting Barcelona with Valencia, in 
three places—at Ulldecona, Vinaroz and Beni- 
carlo. Refrigerated human blood is being shipped 
to Spain for transfusions behind the lines be- 
cause yolunteer donors there are ‘‘half-starved 
and their blood is too thin for use. 
pril 16—In Rome, Britain and Italy signed a 
peace and harmony.pact. By its terms, Italy 
agrees to the withdrawal of all Italian forces 
and war material from Spanish territory at the 
end of the civil war if their withdrawal has not 
been completed earlier in accordance with con- 
ditions to be set by the Non-Intervention 
Committee. Italy also disclaims territorial or 
political ambitions in Spain and the Spanish de- 
pendencies, and declares she seeks no privileged 
economic position there. Britain promises to 
work through the League of Nations for recog- 
nition of the Italian conquest of Ethiopia, the 
two nations reconcile their interests in the 
Mediterranean, East . Africa and Arabia, and 
each one pledges itself not to resort to propa- 
_ ganda injurious to the other. Connected with 
_ these agreements, though not a part of them, is 
-a pact of good neighborliness among Italy, 
Britain and Egypt referring to Italian East 
Africa, signed by Count Ciano, Lord Perth and 
the Egyptian Minister, Mustapha El Sadek Bey. 
-—The Mexican government announced establish- 
ment of a national sugar cooperative to handle 
all sugar refining in Mexico, to fix prices and 
‘generally to control the sugar industry. ‘ 
April 1i7—Easter Sunday services in Vatican City 
included canonization, by Pope Pius, of 3 Chris- 


tian martyrs, 
bola, and Salvatore da Horta, When the notes 
of the Vatican’s silver bugles announced the 
Pope’s arrival, the basillica of St. Peter’s was 
filled to capacity and a shout of applause greeted 
_ his appearance in the church, He was borne aloft 
_ in the sedia gestatoria and was clothed in his 
full pontifical robes. On his head he wore the 
_ triregnum or triple crown and he was enveloped 
from head to foot in a cream-colored mantle of 
embroidered gold. In his left hand he held a 
hepherd’s crook and on a finger of his right 
hand as he raised it in blessing flashed the 
emerald of the fisherman’s ring. He was put 
to bed to rest, after the service. 

-In Ireland, North and South, there were pa- 
pieces in memory of the Easter week uprising 


1916. 

In Dublin, the Fianna Fail contingent, which 
cluded Senator Margaret Pearse, sister of the 

Republican leader, Patrick Pearse, who was 

_ executed in 1916, marched through O’Connell 
_ Street past the General Postoffice, which. was 
ethe headquarters of the insurrectionists, on to 

_ Arbour Hill Military Cemetery, where the bodies 
of Republican leaders are. interred. 

Jerusalem, under the eyes of police and 
mounted reinforcements, Christians celebrated 
the resurrection of Christ at the ancient 
een of the Holy _Sepulcher,. Jews observed 
ihe Passover at the Wailing Wall and Moslems 
ae of the Feast of Nebi Musa at the Mosque 

Omar. 
apanese aerial bombardments have been made 
_the past few days in South China, including 
epeated raids on Amoy. Kwangtung Province 
_Tailways have been bombed, and Sheklung 
Bridge has been damaged halting freight traffic 
etween Kowloon (part of Greater Hong Kong, 
tish Crown colony) and Canton, which last 
iamed place was bombed with loss of 200 lives. 
-A. A. Troyanovsky, Soviet ambassador to the 
United States, speaking in N. Y. City, on the 
tenth anniversary of the establishment of the 
_ Jewish autonomous territory of Birobidjan- in 
Eastern Siberia, declared anti-Semitism was part 
of the fascist reactionary wave and would dis- 
appear only with the retreat of reaction. 
Despite sympathetic cooperation from demo- 
eratic nations which afford asylum for Jewish 
refugees, the salvation of the Jewish people 
from oppression and persecution in certain coun- 
tries depends largely on the faith and liberty- 
loving principles of the Jews themselves, Louis 
_ Lipsky, national co-chairman of the United.Pal- 
_ estine Appeal, declared in a Passover broadcast. 
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skirts of Tortosa, but destructi f 

across the Ebro River and strong defenses halte 
them. Pope Pius sent to Insurgent Gener: 
Franco a message saying: ‘‘We send from our 
hearts the apostolic blessing.’”’ It was in reply 
to one from the general expressing ‘“‘renewed 
pledges of loyalty to Your Holiness, both from 
Spain and myself.’’ : § 

—Chinese troops in Shansi Province have taken 
advantage of the removal of Japanese troops 
from that province for service in South Shan- 
tung and have recaptured many cities in Western » 
and Northern Shansi. This announcement was — 
made by General Hsu Pei-ken, chief of the — 
Chinese Military Affairs Commission’s informa- — 
tion section. at 

—President Rooseyelt pardoned Dr. Francis E. 
Townsend, 71, of California, who came back to 
Washington to serve a 30-day prison sentence 
and $100 fine for contempt of a U. S, House 
committee which was investigating his old-age 
pension plan. He ‘‘walked out’’ on the com- — 
mittee on May 21, 1936; tried and convicted of — 
misdemeanor, and sentenced in a Washington 
Court, Mch. 12, 1937; conviction upheld, Feb. 7, — 
1938 by Dist. of Col. Court of Appeals; petition — 
to U. S. Supreme Court denied, April 11, 1938; 
pardon recommended by the Speaker of the 
House, and by the chairman of the committee, 
Jasper Bell. Dr. Townsend later personally 
thanked the President for the pardon. _ . 

—The N. Y. State Constitutional Convention re- 
assembled, in Albany, completed organization, — 
and began work. 

—President Roosevelt issued an executive order, 
opening for committee inspection the tax re- 
turns of all persons summoned before the Senate _ 
Lobby Committee. The order was in approval ~ 
of rules and regulations prescribed in a Treasury ‘ 
order, dated April 9, the day after the House re- 
committed the Government Reorganization bill. 

April 19—The Nationalists (Insurgents) have won 
Spain’s civil war, Generalissimo Francisco Franco 
declared in a radio broadcast from Burgos, on the 
first anniversary of the proclamation of his uni- 
fied State party. Further resistance was futile, he 
warned, and could only multiply the crimes for 
which his adversaries must eventually answer be- 
fore justice. More than 400,000 persons had 
been assassinated by the Republicans (Loyalists), 
he asserted, ‘‘for the sole reason that they be- 
lieved in God and their country.”’ 

+In China, reinforcement of Japanese troops in 
Southern Shantung Province has resulted in ‘ 
their occupancy of the city of Lini, 80 miles — 
northeast of Suchow. 

April 20—Earthquakes in the central region of 
Anatolia (Asiatic Turkey) destroyed 15 villages 
in agricultural districts. The government and the 4 
Red Crescent, relief organization similar to the 
Red Cross, sent forces of doctors and relief — 
workers into the stricken areas, especially Yoz- 3 


gad and Kirshehir, where thousands were with- 
out shelter. The deaths exceed 300, mostly 
women and children. The men were at work 
in the fields. Shocks on April 25-26 added a 
dozen more deaths. 

—In Spain, Salician Insurgent forces enter the 
city of Albocacer, a Loyalist field headquarters. 
At the French frontier they now hold 9 of 12 
mountain border passes. 3 

—In China, the Japanese, pushing through Tsinan, 
have reached Tsining, Tenghsien, and Hanch- 
Wang, on the Grand Canal. 

—In Russia, Stalin, in the name of the Council 
of People’s Commissars, called a halt on further 

purging”’ of collectivised peasants and on whole- 
in Flin Mich ¢hs c 

= jint, Mich., the C. I. O. agreed to quit tryin . 
to picket auto plants to collect union dues an : 
members on the way to work. Shut-downs had 
kept thousands from employment. 5 

April 21—In Tokio, Premier Fumimaro Konoye, 
resuming duty after several weeks of illness, 
stated that the policy announced on Jan. 16 is _ 
poekaeae oo that Red aim is the Rote 4 

€ Chinese National government head 
by Gen, Chiang Kai-Shek. F aie. 

_ pain, Insurgent forces resumed fighti in 

etait peue er pet (ans Poa the French ; 
planes bombed, at Puigcerda, 
vir kes be ree igh q 

—Gen. John J. Pershing, convalescing from hi 
recent illness at Tucson, Ariz., attended: in N. a 
City, the marriage of his only son, Francis W., 
Ra ey st ReGen On April 25 the 

ent to Washington and entered pane 
raha eer for examination. od Walker 
pr: —Explosions in the Keen Mountain mine 
of the Red Jacket Coal Co., in Buchanan County, _ 


miles east of Grundy, killed 45. The 
ast occurred soon after the night shift wes 

7 heeled into the pit in mine cars at 4:30 P. M. 
a lames spurted 200 feet from the mouth. 

an Tokio, the Japanese government paid to the 

--* United States the sum of $2,214,007 for the sink- 
ing of the gunboat Panay and the 3 Standard 
Oil vessels it had in tow. Of the sum, $455,728 
is for loss of the Panay, $97,766 for her equip- 
ment and supplies, $268,337 for deaths and per- 
sonal injuries and $1,287,942 to the oil concern. 
—More than a score of fishing boats bearing fugi- 
_ tive militiamen and officers seeking to reach 
Central Spain from Catalonia were trapped off 
the coast south of Tortosa by an Insurgent fleet 
headed by the cruiser Canarias. A few boats 
attempted to escape and were sunk by shellfire. 
The fugitives and crews aboard the rest were 
Tremoved, and the less serviceable craft were sent 
to the bottom while a few were taken to Vinaroz. 
—Bells tolling the beginning of the Puritan Sab- 
bath at sundown, 6:39 o'clock, in all the towns 
_ of the original New Haven Colony, including 
~ Milford, Branford, Guilford and New Haven, 
and also Southold, L. I., marked the beginning 
. of a six weeks’ tercentenary celebration of the 
=, landing of the pioneers, April 25, 1638. 

April 23—In England, near Canterbury, 5 paintings 
vanished from the home of Sir Edmund Davis— 
Rembrandt’s portrait of his first wife, ‘‘Saskia’’; 
Van Dyck’s ‘“‘Man With Dog’’; Reynolds’ ‘‘Earl 
oY gg Gainsborough’s ‘‘Lady Clarges’’, and 


April 24—In N. Y. City, daylight saving time be- 
gan at 2 A. M. 

—Regent Konstantin Paets was elected the first 
President of the Estonian Republic under the 
new Constitution with 219 votes, against an 
opposition of 19. 

—Pushing into Northern Honan from Shansi when 
Japanese garrisons were reduced by the transfer 
of troops to reinforce the Shantung front, Com- 
munist guerrilla bands have taken over a num- 
ber of important towns. They have assumed 
leadership among the volunteer partisan groups, 
Toving mobile units of the former 29th Army 
and the “Red Spear’'«clansmen who haye been 
carrying on a struggle against the Japanese in- 
vaders throughout Northern Honan and Southern 


Hopei. 

April 25—In London, Britain (The United King- 

dom) and Eire (Ireland) signed an accord under 

which Britain gives up naval control (Admirality 
property and rights) of the ports of Cobh 

(Queenstown), Bere Haven, and Lough Swilly; 

and Hire agrees to pay £10,000,000 by Nov. 30, 

1938, in final settlement of Britain's claim to land 

annuities, default of which since 1932 led to 

the tariff war that has hurt Irish agriculture. 

These tariffs are now thereby abolished: Eire 

agrees to continue until 1987 annual payments 

covering damage to property during the land 
troubles, as provided in the Anglo-Irish agree- 
ment of 1925. The Dail Eireann approved, on 

j April 29, the pact. ar 
—tin Spain, Insurgent air raiders attacked Valencia, 

- killing 50 and wounding 200; 3 British freighters 
were hit by bombs or shrapnel. 

—The U. S. Supreme Court set aside a market 
agency rate order by the Secretary of Agriculture 
because of Secretary Wallace’s failure to afford 
agencies at the Kansas City stockyards ‘‘a fair 
and open hearing.’’ ‘‘Those who are brought into 
mtest with the government,” said Chief Justice 

fu hes, “‘in a quasi-judicial proceeding aimed 

at the control of their activities are entitled to 
be fairly advised of what the government pro- 
poses and to be heard upon its proposals before it 
issues its final command.”’ 

_—In India, in the Kolar district of Mysore State, 

32 were killed, 48 injured, when police fired into 
a crowd of Nationalists who defied the ban on 
public meetings during a festival of pilgrims. 

April 26—Hans H. Dieckhoff, German Ambassador 

to the United States, advised acting Secretary of 

State Sumner Wells, in Washington, that the 

Reich had decided to withdraw from participation 

in the New York World’s Fair of 1939. He 

mentioned difficulties that might be experienced 
in arranging for large foreign exchange trans- 
actions to supply funds for the erection of an 
exhibit at the fair, inasmuch as there are 
rigid restrictions in the Reich against sending its 

- currency abroad. 

_ April. 27—Field Marshall Hermann Goering, as 
_ Commissar for the Four-Year Plan, issued a de- 

 ‘eree ordering all Jews in Germany, including 

those of foreign citizenship, to report to the 

government by June 30 of this year all their 
_ possessions if these exceed 5,000 marks. : 

Pennsylvania, Governor G, H. Earle dismissed 
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his Attorney General, Charles J. Margiotti, who - 
is a candidate for the party nomination for  ~_ 
Governor, for refusing to present evidence to i: 
support his bribery charges against three promi- y 
nent members of the Democratic organization. . 
—tIn Spain, Insurgent troops took the village of hl 
ct laa in the Pobo Mountains, north of © 
eruel. : 
—King Ahmed Zog, 42, of Albania, and Countesse" 
Geraldine Apponyi, 22, of Hungary, daughter of a 
an American woman, were married in the Al- 
banian capital city, Tirana, in a civil ceremony. 
He is a Moslem; she a Roman Catholic. Heqmet —_ 
Delvina, vice-president of Parliament, read from 
the civil code for the marriage ceremony: ‘The 
man and wife accept reciprocal obligations to 
live together in loyalty and mutual assistance. 
The man is head of the family; the wife fol- 
lows the civil position of the man, taking his 
name, and is obliged to follow the head of the 
family wherever he sees fit to dwell. The man is 
obliged to protect the wife, to procure her a liv-— 
ing according to his means. The wife is obliged be 
to contribute to his nourishment if he is with- 
out means.”’ : Be 
—Henry Ford, who had been invited to the White 
House by President Roosevelt, spent two hours ; 
there in conyersation. The next day, at the 
dinner of the Bureau of Advertising, American 
Newspaper Publishers Association, Ford, in a 
2-sentence speech, said: ‘‘We are all on. the 
spot. Stick to your guns, and I will help you 
swith the assistance of my son, all I can.” 
April 28—Holding (2 to 1) that ‘‘reasonable con- 
tracts should be respected by both parties,’? the 
U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals, in Chicago, denied — 
a petition of the National Labor Relations Boar 
to force the Columbian Enameling and Stamping 
Co. of Terre Haute, Ind., to re-employ 250 — 
workers discharged during a strike in March, 
1935. The strike violated a year non-strike agree- 
ment which was still operative. pel 
—Announcement was made at a mass meeting in. 
Madison, Wis., of foundation of a new political 
party—the National Progressives of are 
The chief speaker was Gov. Philip LaFollet' 
His brother, Robert, U. S. Senator, wired ap 
proval. Campaign for support was begun the next 
day in Iowa. (ues) 
—tIn Montreal, under authority of the Quebec pad- 
lock law, provincial police seized 500 Comieene 
two Jewish newspapers, one published in _N. 
City as a daily, the other, a Toronto weekly. 
April 29—Britain. and France ended their | ec 
ference in London, where they agreed to ‘‘co: 
tinue to develop their policy of consultation and 
collaboration for defense not only of their 
mon interests but also those ideals of nati 
and international life which have united th 
two countries.” on 
—In China, Hankow, the temporary capital, 
bombed by Japanese aircraft. re 
—The general convention of the M. E, Chu 
South, assembled in Birmingham, Ala., vo 
434 to 26, for a union of the who'’e denominatio: 
North and South. The opposition was on iA 
a sa puetion: The Judicial Council grins 
vote valid. daeas 
—President Roosevelt in a message to Congress, 
urged ‘‘a thorough study of the concentrati 
of economic power in American industry 
the effect of that concentration upon the | 
of competition,’’ and an extensive investigatio 
by Congress directed toward remedial legislati 
At the close of the day he left Washington b 
train for Charleston where he boarded the n 
light U. S. Cruiser Philadelphia. ~, Gea 
April 30—In Spain, the Loyalist government hr bat ad 
from Barcelona, a 13-point declaration of inde-— 
pendence, setting forth aims and ideals for a 
People’s Republic ‘‘that rests on the principle 
of pure democracy,’’ based on a plebiscite, that 
will ‘‘guarantee citizens full rights of civil an 
social life and liberty of conscience and ee ions 
sure the free exercise of creeds and religi 
practices.’’ tee, 
—Pope Pius motored from the Vatican to his 
summer home, Castel Gandolfo, 20 miles from 
Rome. ee ol 
—In Manhattan and Queens boroughs, parades 
and motorcades including 300 floats, together — 
with mechanized army ‘and navy detachments, . 
marked the spectacular pre-view of the New — 
York World’s Fair, to be opened on May 1, 1939, 
Mayor La Guardia, Grover A. Whalen, Precineey ! 
of the Fair Corporation, and other notables re- 
viewed the motorcade and parade from a grand- 
stand erected opposite the Communications 
Building, one of the structures already completed 
at the site. Ptr teay 9 
—There were Socialist and other labor parades 


~ 
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and gatherings, distinct from the Fair “pre- 
view,” and Normen Tliomas, 
candidate for the Presidency was halted by the 
Jersey City police when he drove to Journal 
oh Square to make a public speech for which a 
Wy permit had been refused; and.he was, forcibly he 
alleged, put on a ferryboat bound for Manhattan. 
_—In Salzburg, Austria, thousands watched the 
public burning of books written by Jews and 
anti-Nazi propaganda published during the 
regime of Chancellor Kurt Schuschnigg. 
“—A seaplane carrying news and photo men from 
King Zog’s wedding in Tirona, crashed when 
back in Italy; 19 died, including the Albanian 
Minister to Rome. 


1938—MAY 


"May 1—In Mexico City, President Lazaro Car- 
denas reviewed his newly organized and uni- 
formed workers’ army of 100,000 in their May 
Day parade. The Ambassador from (Loylist) 
Spain was at his side. One banner carried in 
the march was: “‘The Workers’ rights will not 
be conquered with tears, but with blood.” 
—In Moscow, there were workers’ parades and a 

vast military parade including infantry, artil- 
“lery, tanks and airplanes. 
- _In Berlin,-in celebrating the first Great Ger- 
+ many May Day, Chancellor Hitler by radio ad- 
dressed the nation, asserting the Nazis had 
solved problems of capital and labor and other 
nations were coming around to the Nazis’ point 
of view. He proclaimed amnesty for Nazis con- 
yicted in Austria and for small offenders and 
_ decreed a new law to regulate child labor. 

5 : : 4 


ing regional commissions charged with estab- 
lishing minimum wages for all workers. ; 
‘May 2—The House of Commons, 316 to 108, ratified 
the Anglo-Italian treaty. Praise of Italian good 

ith by Prime Minister Chamberlain brought 
attacks from Labor and Liberal leaders. Rev- 
elation was made that -Italy had agreed to 
cease agitation in Palestine. 

—It is officially announced that the Italian Govern- 
_ ment has adhered to the Montreux Convention of 
- 1936 regarding the Dardanelles, with certain 

reservations “‘dictated by the fact that Italy has 
withdrawn from the League of Nations.’ 
—Prince Louis Ferdinand and _ the House of 

Hohenzollern and the Grand Duchess Kira of 
the House of Romanoff were married in civil 
ceremony in Cecilienhof Castle, by the clerk from 

Potsdam City Hall, near Berlin. Then followed 
_ the religious (Greek Orthedox) service. The 
_ bride wore a gown of embroidered silver bro- 
cade, a court dress of her grandmother, the 

chess of Coburg, only daughter of Emperor 
_ Alexander II. She wore a diadem of_ Russian 
' crown jewels. Former Crown Prince Wilhelm, 
be . bridegroom’s father, and the Grand Duke 
_ Cyril, father of the bride and pretender to the 
lost throne of old Russia, were the only wit- 
nesses to the civil marriage. On May 4, a third 
lartiage service, that of the Lutheran Church, 
as held at Doorn, in the Netherlands, in the 
home of the bridegroom’s grandfather, the for- 
er - Kaiser Wilhelm. 

in France, under power granted to him by Par- 
liament last month, Premier Edouard Daladier 
sued, in accord with his Cabinet, his first 

series of decrees renoing toward economic re- 
covery and stimulation of production. All State 
taxes, direct and indirect, were raised 8 per 
rents 


ent. 
‘Marking the close of the preview of the New 
rate World’s Fair 1939, 49 automobile couriers 
started from the fair grounds in Flushing 
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Meadow Park for a ‘‘good-will tour’’ of the en- 
tire country. Mounted atop the automobiles 
were stainless steel models of the Trylon and 
f isphere, theme symbols of the exposition. 
‘The models will be presented one each to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and the Governors of the States. 
“May 38—Chancellor Adolf Hitler of Germany was 
welcomed to Rome by King Victor Emmanuel 
and Premier Benito Mussolini. The Chancellor 
| his party had come from Berlin in special 


6, 
| whic 


the Reich. 


mission in November, 1936, when she issued a 


) 


the 1936 Socialist | 


B 
—In Scotland, King George and Queen 
—In Spain, 


—In France, Premier Daladier opened a new credit 


-1939, of 2 battleships, one cruiser, 7 marines, 


—The 


sovereignty” 9 
Elizabet: 


declaration reassuming 
all German water cours 
opened the Empire Exhibition, at Glasgow. 
Madrid was shelled 


by Insurgent — 


artillery, with 50 or more persons killed. In the — 


Teruel regions the Insurgents pushed to 
straighten the ragged front extending eastward 
to the Mediterranean, where Gen. 
Aranda is trying to smash through to Castellon 
de la Plana and Valencia. The defenses of Gen. 
José Miaja, commander of government forces in 
Southeast Spain, held fast in the Alcala de 
Chivert sector, northeast of Castellon. 


of 4,712,500,000 francs for national defense and 
said it would be used to strengthen the nation’s 
military and naval man power. This was in 
adition to the previous 1938 defense budget of 
25,000,000,000 francs. The Naval Ministry was 
authorized to begin construction before Dec, 31, 


5 oil tankers and a number of auxiliary craft. 
The navy was empowered to spend, from 1938 
to 1942, a total of 5,000,000,000 francs on ship 
construction and purchase of war stocks. War 
man power would be increased by incorporating 
an unstated number of reserve officers into the 
regular army, increasing the navy from 69,500 
to 72,500 men and the air force from 44,000 to 
52,500 non-commissioned officers and men. Two 
hew battalions of Senegalese sharpshooters, 
sony, the best of colonial trcops, would be 
created. 


May 4—Insurgent Generalissimo Francisco Franco’s 


Ministers approved a decree setting aside a 
government edict which on Jan. 23, 1932, dis- 
solved the Spanish Jesuits and confiscated their 
property. 


—The steamship (motorship) Lafayette, was ee 


stroyed by fire at Havre, France. She 

arrived from New York on April 28, was in the 
drydock for an overhauling, and was scheduled to 
leave for New York on May 17. There was a 
strike on the company’s other ship the Cham- 
plain, and a sailor confessed to setting small 
fires on her, which were quickly put out, on 


y 10. 
—Dr. Douglas Hyde was elected, at Dublin, the 


first President of Ireland. 


May 5—By unanimous decision, the U. S. Circuit 


Court of Appeals, in Covington, Ky., granted 
permission to the National Labor Relations 
Board to withdraw the latter’s order of Dec. 22, 
1937 against the Ford Motor Co., requiring that 
company to cease what the board termed anti- 
union activities at the Detroit plants and re- 
instate 29 workers who had been discharged 
allegedly for union activities. The request to 
vacate its order had been made by the Board 
because of a decision of the U. S. Supreme Court 
on April 25, 1938, in the so-called Kansas City 
stock yards case im which the Court, associate 
Justice Black alone dissenting, ruled that the 
defendants had not had “‘a fair and open 
hearing’ by the Secretary of Agriculture. Inas- 
much as the same charges were made against 
the National Labor Relations Board by the 
Fords, and by the Republic Steel Co., and. other 
accused concerns, all of whom had appealed to 
the Federal Courts against the Board, the latter 
began to ask tnat it’s orders be vacated, so that 
it could regain jurisdiction of those cases. 
is oe Pads aes the minimum 
4 Tanc a Tanc: 

Soe perareny Se eae 
Oo e€ dollar. Simultaneously, foreign 

and holdings to the amount of almost £80,000,000° 
or 14,000,000,000 present francs, according to an 
authoritative estimate, were’ converted into 
franes within a fraction of the new rate. 


—In London, the House of Commons approved, 


without division on the second readin the bill 
to implement the fin fe Anere 
ish Aenea ancial terms of the Anglo- 


—The city of Suhsien, 50 miles south of Suchowe, 


was bombed by, Japanese 


1, . 
were killed, according to = han 


300 
the Red C: Pee 


TOss. 


msy 6—In Albany, N. Y., Harry Sherman of Dor- 


ester, Mass., was sentenced by Federal 
Frank Cooper to five years in prison lene 
$25,000. He had pleaded guilty to indictments 
yhareing Conspiracy and transfer and sale of 
ottery tickets. He immediately Paid the fine, 


May %7—Chancellor Hitler and Premier Mussolini 


at a state dinner in Rome exchanged pl ; 
friendship and support. The forthor pata 
his guaranty that it was his “unshakable will 
and also my testament to the German people” 


that the frontier at the Brenner P we 
Alps between Italy and Germany, rerestae we j 


to.2.79 cents, or 35.8 francs” 
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- tween us by nature, shall be forever unalterable.”’ 
He said this boundary, ‘‘which Providence and 
history have plainly traced for our two peoples,” 
with clear separation of the spheres of interest 
allotted to each country, would not only “‘offer 
a@ peaceful, sure and durable collaboration, but 
will provide a bridge for mutual aid and co- 
operation.”’ 

“avoid possible bloodshed,’’ with several 
thousand persons massed in hostile mood in 
Journal Square, Jersey City, Congressmen J. J. 
O’Connell, (Dem., of Montana) and J. T. 
Bernard, (Farm. Lab., of Minn.), did not go 
there to try to speak without a permit. They 
stayed in N. Y. City. 


May 8—The Italian air force was marshaled by the 


sea, 40 miles from Rome and, for Chancellor 
Hitler’s notice, bombed a supposed concentration 
of troops about to embark, a supposed industrial 
zone, a supposed navy in dock and two old tramp 
steamers in the open sea. These were supposedly 
sunk. Actually, although the two ships listed 
badly, they were moored over a sand bank and 
could easily be raised and repaired. The army 
afterward staged a sham battle on a hillside in 
which infantry, with the support of artillery, 
trench-mortar units and tanks, stormed a series 
of trenches supposedly manned by the enemy, 
whose positions were indicated by red flags. 


—One of the largest throngs were gathered in N. Y. 


City—estimated by World’s Fair officials at 

600,000 persons—crowded into the fair grounds 

a =e Flushing Meadows to witness a fireworks 
play. 

May 9—Chancellor Hitler left Rome and proceeded 
by train to Florence, where he visited the 
museum, and attended a performance of Verdi’s 
opera ‘‘Simon Boccanegra.’’ Then, amid a blaze 
of fireworks his train went back through the 
Brenner Pass to Berlin, where he was greeted 
with fireworks and illuminations. 

—In Mexico City, workers in the assembly plant 
of the Ford Motor Co. struck, demanding a 
collective labor contract. 

—After a surgeon, in Chicago, had removed her 
left eye as a means of saving her life, Helaine 
Judith Colan, 542 weeks old, slept peacefully at 
the Garfield Community Hospital. The eye was 
_Temoved to stay the advance of glioma, a can- 
cerous growth on the retina, which threatened 
to take her life by penetrating to the brain by 
way of the optic nerve. ; 

—The captains of two steamers that collided and 
sank in the Caspian Sea were sentenced to 
death at Makhach Kala, capital of Dagestan. 
They were charged with terrorism. The court 
found the collision involving the steamers Push- 
kin and Kollontai was ‘‘deliberately prepared 
terroristic action.’’ F 

May 10—In the largest amphibian airplane op- 
eration yet attempted in South China, the 
Japanese Navy landed marines on Amoy and 
occupied the eastern half of the island. Amoy 
City, in the western part of the island, was 
reported ablaze. The Japanese bombed Amoy 
University, which the Chinese were said to be 
using as a military base. 


—The Illinois appellate Court unanimously de- 


cided that the sit-down strike and its attendant 
seizure of property is illegal, and the National 
Labor Relations Act cannot supersede a State’s 
right and power to prevent disorder. The court 
upheld the conviction of C.I1.O. strikers and 
leaders in the trouble at the North Chicago 
plant of the Fansteel Metallurgical Corp., in 
Feb. 1937 


’ The Senate had approved the bill on 
Re 01 President Roosevelt on May 27, said that 
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he would permit the bill to become law without 
his signature. He criticized the undistributed 
profits and capital gains tax provisions of the 
new revenue measure and challenged assertions 
of their sponsors that they would induce the 
flow of private capital into productive enterprise. 
It makes no changes as to the taxes on individual 
incomes, but eases up the rates on capital gains, 
and on undistributed profits; drops or modifies” 
many ‘‘niusance’’, taxes, etc. See elsewhere in 
the Almanac for a full summary of the Income 
Tax Law 

—tIn Brazil, a revolt against the administration of 
President Vargas came to a head in the Rio de 
Janeiro district, and resulted in several hours 
of brisk fighting for possession of the naval 
arsenal, the executive mansion, and other places 
in the Capital. The Integralists were blamed, 
Over 500 persons were arrested. 

—In Rome, 50 African chieftains and tribal leaders 
in native dress pledged homage and fidelity to 
Premier Benito Mussolini today at a ceremony 
marking the second anniversary of the founding 
of the modern Italian empire. Among the 
chieftains was Haile Selassie’s son-in-law, Ras 
Haile Selassie Gugsa, of conquered Ethiopia. 

—Ex-Spanish Ambassador to the U. S., Juan de 
Cardenas, in an address at Fordham University 
N.Y. City, stated that in the elections of 
February, 1936, a few months before the revolu- 
tion broke out, the Leftists were defeated by 
a five-to-four majority, but by an “‘overt act of 
dishonesty and disloyalty’”’ seized power by an- 
nulling elections in districts where moderates 
had been victorious, thus obtaining a majority 
in Parliament. ‘‘Immediately after the election,”’ 
he said, ‘‘persecutions started again, and from 
Feb. 17, the day after the elections, and June 16, 
one month before the Nationalist movement 
started, 186 churches were razed and 285 partially 
destroyed, 334 persons were murdered because 
of their political views, 1,577 persons were 
wounded and 390 political centers were destroyed 
or attacked, 43 newspaper offices were wrecked 
and nearly 300 bombs were exploded.’’ 

May 12—In Spain, the Insurgent planes bombed 
Barcelona and Valencia, killing over 47 in the 
former and 22 in the latter. Advices from Bar- 
celona told of the release of General José Asen-. 
sio, who was imprisoned last October. No formal 
charge was preferred against him; 300 sick and 
wounded Spaniards were brought across the 
frontier from overcrowded government hospitals 
to Cerbere, a French port on the Mediterranean. 
They were cared for by French nurses. 

—The Council of the League of Nations, at Geneva, 
heard an appeal from Haile Selassie for recogni- 
tion as Emperor of Ethiopia. Four of the 14 
members were for collective action—Bolivia, 
China, Russia, and New Zealand. Thereupon the 
president, Vilhelms Munters, announced that 
“the great majority of-members feel, despite 
regrets, that it is for individual members to 
decide as they choose.”’ 

—Germany recognized Manchukuo and signed 

treaty with that Far Eastern State. | 
he U. S. House, 329 to 70 passed the Adminis= 

tration’s Relief-Recovery bill. The measure car- 

Yied $2,519,425,000 of direct appropriations, plus 

authority for the Public Works Administration 

to lend and grant up to $500,000,000 of its re- 
volving fund, which consists of municipal se- 
curities it has already received for its loan to 
such bodies and those it expects to receive under 
the new program. Of the votes against the bill, 

11 were Democratic, and 59. were Republican. 

—Chief Justice Hughes of the U. S. Supreme 
Court, in an address to the American Law In- 
stitute, urged the selection of judges qualified | 
by ‘‘traiming, experience and temperament,” and 
uttered a warning to quasi-judicial governmental 
agencies to act in “‘the spirit of a just judge.’ 
President Roosevelt in a letter the director of 
the Institute, asserted that e courts 
modified their views to fit the spirit of the times. 
Soon after the Hughes speech, Secretary of 
Agriculture Wallace made public in Washington 
a summary of his position as to the Supreme 
Court’s recent decision in) the Kansas City 
stock yards case. The su ary, which Wallace 
had sent to members of the Senate, stated that 
the practice complained of by the court had 
occurred in the Hoover regime and had been 
abandoned by the Department of Agriculture un- 
der Wallace in September, 1936. 

—On the first day of the U. S. air force mimic 
war, bombing planes ranged along the Atlantic 
coast from Hatteras to Maine, ‘‘discovering”’ 
steamships, including the Rex, which had pri- 
vately informed the air force in advance where 
it would be 


found. 
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3—The Mexican government announced that of Appeals, which set aside a board 
a fad broken off *aiplomatic relations with| for reinstatement of the five telegraphers wi 
Great Britain by recalling its Minister and other| back pay. The board had found that reinstat 
-diplomatic representatives in London and ad- 


= perer eed Aap to oe et peta of ne 
vising the British Minister in Mexico City, activity in a strike in the San Francisco ou 
Owen St. Clair O'Malley, of the step which| Justice Roberts found there had been discrimina- — 
followed demand by Britain, May 11, for pay- tion, and this he held to be illegal 
ment of special claims arising out of the revolu- | —In Atlanta, Ga., fire destroyed t 
tion and allegedly overdue, and indicating Bri- Hotel; deaths totaled over 25. ; ‘ 4 
tain asserted, that Mexico could not indemnify | —In the army air force’s mimic warfare, 20 square ~ 
for expropriated oil properties. In severing re- miles of Long Island, N. Y. were darkened at 
lations, Mexico paid the special claim, denying 10:30 p.m., and bombing planes, guided by beam 
it was overdue. Britain recalled its ambassador searchlights, ‘‘attacked’’ the Sevorsky aircraft 
on May 14. factory at Farmingdale. Fron ttd 

The U. S. Senate Foreign Relations Committee, | —The 36,287-ton steamship Nieuw Amsterdam of 
at the instance of the Administration, laid aside the Holland-America Line, arrived at N. Y. City 
the resolution of Senator Nye of No. Dak. to from Rotterdam on her maiden voyage across 
repeal the Spanish embargo resolution of Jan. 8, the Atlantic, time—5 days, 23 hours, 45 minutes, — 
1937, and lift the embargo against the Loyalist from the Needles to Ambrose Light. ¢ 
Government of Spain under the neutrality stat- | —A new Lockheed plane. which was to have been 4 
ute of May 1, 1937. delivered to Northwest Air Lines, at St. Paul, 
—In Hungary, the Cabinet of Koloman Darany Minn., crashed into a hillside less than half an 
_ gave way to one under Bela Imredy, supposedly hour after it had left Los Angeles” (Burbank). 
The 9 occupants, employees of the airline of the 
Lockheed plant or their relatives were—Pilots — 
Sid Willey and Fred Whitlemore; H. W. Salis- 
—In China, Japanese planes bombed Chengchow, bury, wife and two children, and Miss Evelyn 
killing hundreds. Dingle, of St. Paul; Mrs. Carl _B. Squier, of 
—The council of the League of Nations, by vote, Hollywood; Miss Lola Totty, of Glendale, Calif. 
rejected a proposal to end the non-intervention | May 17—Suchow, environs of which the Japanese 
policy as to Spain. claim to have captured, has been since January 
n Utrecht, the Netherlands, draft of a constitu- the virtual capital of East China north of the 
on was approved for a proposed World Council Yangtze River, a center, politically and mili- 


he Terminal — 


more anti-Nazi. 
_—In Belgium, the Janson Cabinet was succeeded 
by one under Paul Spaak. 


§ 
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of Churches. The draft was drawn at a gather- tarily, second only to Hankow in importance. It 
ing of delegates from the U. S. and 9 other has been the headquarters of some of the 
countries, representing 130 Protestant bodies. country’s ablest civilian administrators, tech- 
—In Pittsburgh, Rev. James R. Cox was acquitted nical experts and propagandists. Occupation of 
on one of 13 counts against him in connection Suchow was completed at 7:30 a.m. on May 20, 
__with the $25,000 Garden ‘Stakes contest. by the Japanese, they stated later. ; 
‘May 14—Japanese troops cut the Lung-Hai railway | —In Mexico, the Defense Ministry announced that _ 


ve 


President Lazaro Cardenas had allowed General ~ 
Saturnino Cedillo, the ‘‘strong man’”’ of San 
Luis Potosi to resign from the army. 
2 1} ¢ —In London, in the subway, in the morning rush ~ 
_ tation of war materials to China’s army defend- hour, one crowded train rammed the rear end of 
ing the region. another between Charing Cross and Temple — 
<ing Solomon’s long-vanished seaport where he stations; 6 passengers were killed, over 40 hurt. 
built and operated ships, and smelted copper, at | —The Army air force ‘‘mimic’’ war on the Atlantic 
the northern end of the eastern arm of the Red Coast, ended in a farewell parade of bombing 
Sea has been found buried under the sdnds planes. : 
_ near Aquaba, about half a mile from the present | —President Roosevelt signed the bill authorizing 
ore line. ep? a $1,090,656,000 expansion of the navy during the 
remier Mussolini, in a public address at Genoa, next ten years. na 
Italy, defending the Rome-Berlin axis said: | May 18—The services of eight U. S. Army aviators ~ 


east of Tangshan, at the junction with the 
Tientsin-Fukow line. They blew up a_bridge. 
Traffic over the railway had been blocked before 
by a aerial bombardment, disrupting transpor- 


_ “We want peace, but we must be ready with all as technical instructors of the Argentine Air 
our force to defend it, especially when we hear Corps were provided in an arrangement con- 
_ speeches even from across the ocean which make cluded by the State Department and Argentina, 
us reflect. It is, perhaps, far-fetched to suppose with the approval of the War Department. 
at the so-called great democracies really are Argentina requested the assistance after the six 
reparing for_an ideological war. Nevertheless, U. S: Army bombers visited Buenos Aires last — 
is well that they should know in this case February. The assignment was hailed by sec- ' 
the totalitarian states immediately will form a retary of State Cordell Hull as ‘‘a further in- ~ 
oc and will march together to the end.” dication of mutually beneficial co-operation : 
_--In northern Palestine, 23 Arabs were killed by between _two countries of the Americas.’ 
_ British troops who had been ambushed when | May 19—Japanese columns were pressing toward 
escorting the Partition Commission from Safed Fenghsien, Shansien, Tingtao and Kaocheng to 
to Acre. . - the northwest. The Chinese, meanwhile, were 
jah Leebove, 41, oil promoter, former N. Y. reported working to the rear of the invaders at 
yer, was shot to death in a tavern in Clare, Puhsien. They claimed the recapture of Meng- 
‘ : ‘ cheng and, far to the south, of Chuhsien. 
y 15—In Spain, a regular submarine mail service | Commemorating the first air-mail flight ever ¢ 
erating between Catalonia and government| made in this country—between Garden City and 
Pade because Catalonia has been sevy- Mineola Sept. 23, 1911—a modern plane lifted its : 
ti from the rest of government territory by wheels from the Garden City golf course and 


he insurgent push to the Mediterranean. The flew over the original route to Roosevelt Fi 
overnment finance ministry has ordered a spe- as part of the celebration of National Air ea 
; issue of submarine stamps in various denom- Week. Hundreds of school children and local 
af ons for the new service. } officials watched the plane, piloted by Richard 
—In China, the encircling of the city of Suchow H. Depew Jr., as it traced the original course 
y Japanese armies has started an exodus, made flown by Earl L. Ovington in a monoplane. Depew 
d ficult by Japanese severance of commerce on made the first test flight for practical air-mail - 
. Lung-Hai railway. service between Belmont Park, L. I., and Wash- 
16—In Syria many arrests were made when| ington on April 13, 1918. 
a plot was discovered to overthrow the Lebanese | May 20—In Mexico, armed peasants in Gen. 
Gove Cedillo’s forces have cut the railway between 
-T Tampico and San Luis Potosi. The break was 
made between Rio Verde and San Bartolo, near 
the Eastern border of the State. Meanwhile, 
age ap pare ee pamphlets urging 
e in San Luis Potosi t 
Federal Government. ‘ pra a 
—In China, the Japanese have begun to shell 
Kaifeng, the ancient imperial capital, 175 miles 
west of Suchow on the Lung-Hai Railway. 
May 21—In Mexico, an airplane bombed the federal — 
ral eat re ipa at “eo Ts aah The govern- 
( ; escription of other c! i 
_the opinion of the Court, remained employes,| Cedillo’s irregulars included che shaienaey ae 


for the purpose of the act and were protecte 1 Pe 
Beas te toes pels : fi cavalry en route to crush the revolt had fought 


, yah A r r its way into the town of R. le. t ar 
; ‘The decision reversed the Ninth Circuit Court material, including Rites, aan eee ye 


I umber of prisoners. 
edge) thilitary dispatches reported 
ion of three towns between Kweiteh 
ng-fang, west of Suchow along the Lung- 
H lway. They said two Chinese divisions 
retreated after losing the towns, leaving 800 
@ead. The Japanese soldier swallows energy 
tablets when unduly weakened by prolonged 
fighting, lack of sleep or enervating heat. If 
necessary, he inhales oxygen provided in small 
tubes and released into a rubber-silk bag. 

—Czechoslovakia called up army reserves and put 

400,000 troops near the German border. Agitation 

in the Sudeten districts was quieted by this dis- 

Play. The situation was complicated by the 

Slaying 6f two Czechoslovak Germans by border 

guards when they traversed a forbidden road. 

At Kiel, Germany’s first 26,000-ton battleship 

Since 1918, the Gneisenau, was put into service 

with a brief ceremony. The battleship, whose 

keel was laid Dec. 8, 1936, carries nine 11.2-inch 
guns and twelve 6-inch guns. 

—In Spain, the Insurgents shelled the Salamanca 
district of Madrid with siege guns. 

—The U. S. Military Academy at West Point and 

the French Army Academy at St Cyr exchanged 

greetings by radio, including cadet choruses and 
drills, speeches, and band music. 

—In Chili, President Arturo Alessandri’s message 
to the Congress was punctuated by a pistol shot 

aimed at the ceiling by a Deputy, and a bomb 
Wwas-exploded in the nearby garden. 

—In Bremerhaven, Dr. Ignatz T. Griebl, American 

citizen wanted in New York as a witness in the 

sov ring inquiry, was fined 60 marks for coming 
to Germany aboard the Bremen without a pass- 
port. He was released immediately on paying 
the fine and will be permitted to remain in 

Germany, where he will practice medicine. The 

alternative to the fine was 12 days in prison. 

May 22—In Mexico, many American tourists are 

hurrying away on account of the revolt in the 

State of San Luis Potosi, where President 

Cardenas is in charge of federal troops arrayed 

against those of Gen. Cedillo, whose armed 

Tanch is at Las Palomas. Federal troops still 

control the Pan American Highway. The Car- 

denas villa was bombed, also the federal airfield. 

Bandits held up and robbed a train west of 

Guadalajara that had come from Arizona. They 

killed the express messenger and a brakeman. 

—In Czechoslovakia, the municipal elections passed 

off quietly. The heavy forces of troops near the 

border, matching German troops across the 

border, resulted in no combats. The British 

cabinet held a special session. Chancellor Hitler 
in Munich conferred with his military staff. 
Because of refusal of both German and Italian 
telephone officials to transmit Paris calls to 
Czechoslovakia, the French capital was cut off 
from direct phone conversations with Prague. 
Only one loophole was found in the ring thrown 
around the Czech phone system and that was 
in the international agreement whereby Paris 
has direct communications, passing through 
Germany, with Warsaw. - 

—Paris allows German telephone communication 

with Franco Spain to pass over French lines, 

although French users are denied communica- 
tions with Rebel territory because it is not 
officially recognized by the French Government. 

To telephone Lisbon from Paris, calls must be 

routed by London, whence they .are transmitted 

by radio telephone. . 

—In Bulgaria, the King opened the newly-elected 
Parliament, after 4 years of dictatorial rule. 
Former Premier Nicolas Muschanoff was elected 
Parliament President with 92 votes against 72. 
At the religious ceremony before the opening, 
the Metropolitan of Sofia blessed the new Mem- 
bers. When it came the turn of Communist 
Deputy Sakaroff the Metropolitan turned away. 

—In China, with Suchow and Haichow in their 

possession, with control of the Lung-Hai railway, 

Japanese are aiming to get Hankow. They claim 

that 40 Chinese divisions are trapped in a pear- 

shaped area, 400 square miles in extent. These 

250,000 men are said to be enclosed in the area 

roughly bounded by the towns of Kuchen, Suh- 

sien, Mengchen, Yungcheng, Tangshan, Suchow 

Shwangkow and Lingpi. The Japanese_nava 

unit that occupied Haichow found the Chinese 

had destroyed piers and other harbor develop- 
ments upon which Netherland contractors had 
been working for 5 years. 

_ — “This is a town, not a prairie’ Mayor David H. 

Slayback of Verona, N. J., explained to some 

of his Sunday automobile captives who had been 

intercepted at speeds in excess of 20 miles an 
hour on the main street of that_place. 

| May 23—In China, the German Embassy issued 
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a formal statement that the Berlin government 
expressed a desire that the Chinese Govern- 
ment’s advisers should be allowed to cancel their 
contracts and return to Germany.” The state- 
ment said: ‘‘the request of the German Govern- 
ment was motivated by considerations of 
neutrality. Incompatible with this policy, the - 
presence of German officers in one of the 
beligerent countries creates the impression theater 
German officers are taking an active part in the = 
conduct of military operations.’’ <3 
—In Prague, Konrad Henlein, the Sudeten leader 
in Czechoslovakia, had a conference with Pre- 
mier Hodza on possible compromise of differences. 
Also, word reached Prague of further retirement 
of German troops in the border region. In 
London, Prime Minister Chamberlain and For- 
eign Secretary Halifax told Parliament of the 
steps taken by Britain to meet the tension and — 
of an expression of hope in Berlin that the 
negotiations would succeed. 
—In Mexico, the Government called upon the — 
Governors and Legislatures in all Mexican States — 
to declare their support of President Lazaro 
Cardenas. The step was taken to allay rumors 
that the revolt of Gen. Saturnino Cedillo in the — 
State of San Luis Potosi was likely to spread 
to other parts of the country. v 
—The U. S. Supreme Court, 5 to 2, ruled that 
salaries of officers of the Port of New York 


4 
La 


cent admission tax on tickets to football games 
promoted by state universities. In the ease 

issue the Court held that football games by th 
University of Georgia and Georgia School | 
Technology, even though a part of Georgia’ 
educational program, were not a function of 
government to be free from ease 


Justice Roberts found, in facet, that Georgia h 
embarked upon a business in the football 
hibitions. ¥ 
—A jury in the U. S. Court in Brooklyn acqui' 
Albert Marinelli of the Government’s charg 


todian officer R. C. 
lin was wounded; convict J. 
rendered. y 
May 24—In Mexico, in the State of San I 
Potosi, where Gen. Cedillo is said to have mus- 
tered 14,000 peasants who are hostile to e 
Federal Government of President Cardenas, t 

. latter has issued a proclamation to the people 
of the State calling upon all in the ‘disloyal 
camp” to lay down their arms and return to 
their homes, The U. S. State Department warne 
American tourists to exercise caution abo 
using the main highway from Laredo, Texas 
Mexico City because of present conditi 
the State of San Luis Potosi. ae 
—In China, the Japanese forces hurrying pee ; 


break up strike crowds. All three had been wa’ 
ing police efforts to keep order. ee. } 
—U. S. Secretary of the Interior Harold Le Clair 
Ickes, 64, a Chicago lawyer, married Miss Jane 
Dahlman, 25, of Milwaukee, in a Presbyterian 
church in Dublin, Ireland. The bride. a niece of 


- John Cudahy, U.S. Minister to Ireland, had been 
staying at the Legation while on a tour. She 
is a daughter of Louis A. Dahlman, a lawyer, and 
js a Smith College graduate. One of her sisters, | _ Bermuda, 1 
Elizabeth, is the widow of Wilmarth Ickes of with the excursion § 
Winnetka, Ill., the Secretary’s stepson, 
-—The N. Y, Court of Appeals, 4 to 3, ruled un- 
constitutional the so-called ‘‘Catholic Bus’’ act, 
which authorizes transportation for pupils to 
and from any school or institution of learning 
wholly or in part under the control or direction 
of any religious denomination or in which any 
denominational tenet or doctrine is taught. 
—The U. S. House, 314 to 97, passed the Norton 
Wages and Hours Bill, without including a 
geographical wage differential. 
—A United Air Lines passenger plane bound from 
- Newark, N. J., for Chicago, crashed several miles 
south of Cleveland. All 10 aboard were killed— 
pilots J. L. Brandon and Bud Merrifield; Miss 
Mildred Macek the stewardess; passengers—E. = 
_ 4H. Veblen, R. C. Lewis, L. A. Doty, C. F, Lickel, | May 29—The body of Peter Levine, 12, with the 
_John Brostuen, J. R. Moffett, R. P. Morrell. head, feet and hands missing, drifted ashore 
May 25—In Mexico, a Cedillo plane flew over at Davenport Neck, Long Island Sound, near New 
' Tampico and dropped circulars calling upon the Rochelle, N. Y., from which place the boy dis- — 
_ State Legislature, as well_as the people, to de- appeared on Feb. 24, last. Identification was 
4 pee apemeclres aeelney Er eeiens Levpre coe made through the clothes, and a jack-knife and 
nas. e government rushed more troops -a toy airplane that were still ii 
_ San Luis Potosi as the followers of Cedillo re- pocket. aah peri | 
mained in control of a large territory in that |—In Spain, Insurgent Aragonese infantrymen, de- 
State and continued to menace, Federal com- fending the bridgehead on the Segre River, used 
j unications with the United States. 3,000 bottles of gasoline to repulse the week of 
In Spain, Insurgent planes bombed Alicante. repeated tank attacks, dashing the bottles on the 
illing 272. persons and wounding 224, many of tanks and then putting torches to them. 
them in the market pace. More bodies were blown | May 30—Among Memorial Day occurrences was an 
> to bits. Walls of high buildings toppled into announcement by the U. S. Senate Military Af- 
dugouts into which men, women and ehildren fairs Committee that it had approved legisla- 
had run for safety. Alicante caught the worst tion which would compel every one having net 
of daylong raids in which, it was estimated, 100 wealth of $1,000 or more to lend money to the 
Insurgent _ planes shuttled bombs from Ma- government in wartime. Overriding objections 
readin fo Speke 2 erat ce 8) pencing from Ali- naisee or the War, Navy and Treasury Depart- 
astellon de la Plana, ments, the commi mm: 
zs oe ipechariehic Coneress opened, in toot to the Senate. acinar ean 
pest, Hnugary, wi e reading of a papal Bull | —Czechoslovakia decreed military or defens 
contrasting the attraction of Ceteraal and un- vice for her entir i a 
se pptites ideas” zk the Fest of REE REDON of 6 and 60. o POPUisiQn eGHePRs aaa 
_ and alliances.’ yardinal Pacelli was in charge, | —U. S. Army posts Tired 21- 
28 Legate. Admiral Nicolas Horthy, Regent, of the war dead. Sete te ge Voee oe Mee 4 
and Lady Horthy from chairs of state, Senators tenth annual convention of the party and 8 
_ and Deputies of the Parliament in the velvet and women whose husbands, sons or brothers have 
ur of the national ceremonial dress ranged be- been killed fighting with the Loyalists in Spain 
hhind them; monks and nuns, marshaled accord-| held exercises and laid wreaths at the Eternal 
_ing to their orders, and peasants in the gray Light in Madison Square, N. Y. Cit; More than 
silk skirts, velvet waistcoats and feathered hats 2,000 peace sermons were preached in Ameri 
of male attire in the countryside made blocks of churches. eriean 
Si hen ap the audience. The Congress ended on Be Le reliquary containing the embalmed right 
May 29. : ; and of St. Stephen, H i 
_—In Minneapolis, William S. Brown, president of first King, was, carried. oe Co 
A epere! Drivers Union, No. 544, A. F. of L., was pest in observance of the 900th anniversar; of 
oa s _ eS Sere: ane dn Bis parked car on a mise seat, The relic of St. Stephen Beye | : 
stree i ers. corted by high officials of : a 
ee ane ie Cou. Becusblee Geer! sega § enter of the University’ and. city couneds 
ine % : Kazus!l ki, Foreign picked men from m 
Seibie, Gpoigcing cdl Buotas Sein Hewds,| he Bungivion Army tele wa, en Died 
5 st nee, | and Industry; on the platform directly in front of 7 
_ Gen. Sadao Araki, Minister of Education, and memorial to Hungary’ ont OF Se Bieis 
- ee eae ponek, War Minister, succeeding servinas were held ia eso beees taper 
Gen. ; —May 31—The U. S. Justi 
Rp Anece BIODBE report occupation of the Lan- Giana Sein ee ee ee Rats es 
region, 26 miles east of Kaifeng. Since the the Kansas City stockyards case ih te 
by 


~ 


Y ure of Suchow, the Japanese army controls i ini i 
Ca WwW, ‘ols, curian opinio: 
i fore. eon miles of China’s total 6,300-mile| Chief Tenet sigune tee ete yar 
ai ay age age, parieed China 2,500 miles, the| - challenged as ‘“anwarranted”’ the re sf pati 
jeceate Las seg urice are subject to aerial tions by Solicitor General Jackson and § eta: 
ombings almost daily. : Wallace that the court had reversed itself ped 
ep tween its rulings of May, 1936, and April 25 of 
aredo, this year, inasmuch as it was not actually the ab- 
sence of an examiner’s report which the court 
had protested, but the lack of the broad prin- 


eks were cut. ciple that th 
—President Roosevelt, in an address at th ro : oT etait Coaenpens soekalte 
Federal resettlement colony, Arthurdale, W. Va., Seg ae rere Mees ee eee Pies 
ed. 


nounced that at midnight the new U. - i 
Ry roan passed by Congress on tise a Sie ace sd psa io Beng A sneha ear eae 
en ace, pars einen his signature, be- | —In Villahermosa, Mexico, several Gatholi 
use of his objection to the wndistributed-profits |" killed when police dispersed ad frotignnas 
id ca eatures. s favor of reopening churches. emonstration in 
rtd ap. Saige pout, N. Y. City, ac- | —Chinese attacks against Japanese f 
ur ring his sweetheart i? “es eee Ee re Picoda rer a deen: continue’ although 
in an alleged suicide pact, in Jackson ek ieee abe ay got = 
. ¢ pulsed. Chin Pies 
Be by Cosson of tos TBs, verdict was| River bend Bing hig eet aioe este 
Brey ity the pon erst y. Japanese lines of reinforcements ed pn es 
os nae ay’ Shomes Me Cae Peete. Soe See ener ent planes bombed the < Catalan 
if cae po speak an = puans park without a lona, killing ond ghetdioe noun oh anne 
for New York. His vite wan niet Bonth arr pee ge The freight steamer 
ssed up in the melee. The anti-Mayor H Sade eld ea ane: aun ie an. te 
ecting thus failed to materialize ag i did on Surgent. pir raid on, Valencia harbor : 
e b on} mates of three Madri 3 San 
y 7, on O’Connell’s first try at it. gered by insureont Ge Werk /cngeeom 
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-A special commission of the Massachusetts 

e islature reported to that body that Massa- 

-chusetts Communists had been sent to a school 

Outside the State, where the curriculum included 

Such instruction as ‘‘the effect of dropping pho- 

-hograph needles in dynamos”’ and ‘‘the best way 

to burn out boiler tubes and how to disable the 

steering gear.”” The commission alleged that the 

Communists had bored into maritime unions, the 

C. C. C., and many youth organizations. 

—In China, at Hankow, Finance Minister H. H. 

-Kung issued a nation-wide appeal for stricter 

economy. He urged the Chinese people to 

eschew luxuries, smoke fewer cigarettes, wear 

Simple clothing and use less kerosene and 

electricity. 

—In Buffalo, N. Y., ex-Mayor George J. Zimmer- 

mann, convicted last week of having received 

while in office unlawful fees from an insurance 
broker, received a sentence of 2 to 5 years in 
ms State prison. He won a stay pending an appeal. 

_ —Ex-(Austrian)Chencellor Kurt Schuschnigg mar- 

. ried, by proxy, in Vienna, Countless Vera Fugger 

von Babenhausen. His brother represented him 

in the ceremony. The bride, a divorcee, was 

4 present in person. 

_ June 2—Japan has taken steps to comply with de- 
mands that Americans regain their property in 
Chinese territory now occupied by Japanese 
troops. This includes that of the Southern Bap- 
tist Mission in the Chapei district of Shanghai, 
which was in the area where severe fighting 
occurred, and was occupied in turn by Chinese 
and Japanese forces. It is the site of two 
“middle schools’’ conducted by the mission. The 
Japanese military authorities also have begun 
to permit American missionaries who were resi- 
dent in Nanking to return there. 

—‘‘The world’s outstanding problem is poverty,’’ 
said Frederick Laggeti, chief British delegate, 
in opening the 24th International Labor Confer- 
ence, which was meeting for the first time in 
the Assembly Hall of the new League of Nations 
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Palace, in Geneva. Dr. Waldemar Falcao, Bra- 
i zilian Minister of Labor, was unanimously elected 
_ president of the conference. 

it 


-—The death sentence of Fred J. Hull, convicted in 
Brooklyn as hired killer of Samuel Drukman, was 
_ _ commuted by the Governor to life imprisonment. 
- June 3—U. S. Secretary of State Cordell Hull an- 
E nounced, in Nashville, Tenn., the readiness of 
_. this country to join with other nations in a con- 
ference at The Hague for humanizing the rules 
and practices of warfare. He called ‘‘isolation’’ 
a “bitter illusion.’’ 

_—The N. Y¥. State Court of Appeals reaffirmed its 
_ decision upholding the conviction of Charles 
(Lucky Luciano) Lucania and his henchmen on 
charges of compulsory prostitution when it de- 
nied a motion for reargument of the racketeer’s 
appeal. His conviction was upheld on April 12. 


in prison. 

_ June 4—In Military Park, Newark, N. J., Norman 
Thomas, Socialist leader, was pelted with raw 
eggs and tomatoes when he tried to make an 
address at a meeting for which a permit had 
been granted by the City. He was rescued by 
_ the police, and the meeting broke up. 

June 5—In Japan, a dust storm hit the central 
3 art of Hokkaido Island. 75,000 acres of farm 
Wi fond were carpeted by an inch of fine silt, in- 
flicting crop losses estimated between 65 and 80 
per cent. Factories and dwellings were damaged, 
schools were gree and communication lines 
_. were put out of service. ‘ 

-—In China, Canton experienced the 7th day of 
- Japanese airplane bombings. Railway lines were 
- targets. . One missile exploded. on Winghong 
- Road, a principal thoroughfare. A 500-pound 
pomb fell at the gate of Sun Yat-sen University, 
making a crater 30 feet deep and 45 feet across. 
A smaller one struck a dugout on the campus, 


eee re railway 


ed as high as 1,500. -A movie 
scores were buried. The 
k and a surgeon was 
a protest in Tokyo. 
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—In Spain, off Valencia, Insurgent air raiders, 
—Jersey 


June %7—Concerning U. S., British, and French 


—A delegation of the Honourable Arti! 


—In Spain, the Insurgents occupied Lucena 


June 9—In China, the Japanese occupied 


—In Spain _ the Insurgents again bombed the 


—In the Yale Bowl, a cast of 4,000 New Haven 


ee 
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Britain also protested flights over the Inter- 
national Settlement. 


soaring away from Government pursuit planes, 
unloaded their bomb-racks in order to gain + 
altitude quickly. The projectiles fell into the fe 
sea, hitting a school of fish. The Mediter- = 
ranean swept the freshly killed fish to shore, 
where a rush of Valencians in boats and 
swimming suits reaped a harvest. 

City cheered a big: ‘‘Americanism”’ 
parade led by Mayor Frank Hague: For over 
2 hours National Guard troops, representatives 
of A. of L. unions, civic, fraternal and 
veterans’ groups marched through Journal 
Square. There were fireworks, but no speeches, 
Signs denouncing the C. I. O., and Communists, 
were carried. f 


protests against air raids on civilian popula- 
tion. Rear Admiral Nomura, Chief of the 
Special Service section of the Japanese navy,’ 
stated, in Shanghai, that Canton, throug! 

which imported munitions enter South China, 
and Hankow, the provisional capital, were — 
“fully defended’ with ‘‘formidable weapons.’ 
Canton, he said, recently has been strengthened 

with anti-aircraft batteries “‘which have been 

placed. indiscriminately without regard of mili- 

tary establishments,’’ compelling airmen to — 
bomb from higher altitudes. ‘‘Nevertheless,’’ 
he declared, ‘“‘the greatest care will continue 

to be exercised to insure maximum accurac 
in A 2 policy of bombing only military establis! 
ments.” 


Loyalist Mediterranean ports of Valencia, 
Barcelonia, and Alicante, damaging ships and — 
killing people ashore. Since hostilities started 

in Spain 58 British ships have been bombed or 

attacked by submarines, 6 have been sunk and — 
14 British sailors have been killed and nearly 
50 injured, the Reuters News Agency reports: - 


residents took part in the city’s 300th anni-— 
versary. A feature of the pageant was a repr . 
duction of the ‘‘Phantom Ship,’ which left 
in 1646 bearing noted citizens, and a large 
quantity of supplies to be traded in England, — 
No word was ever heard of the ship, although 
an apparition was reported two years later 
the clouds and thé Rev. John Davenport, © ld a 
the settlers that this ‘‘phantom ship’’ was an 
answer to their prayers. ~ 
Mery Co 


pany of London, chartered in 1537, arrived 
N. Y. city to see the sights, after hav 
helped the Ancient and Honorable Artille: 
Boston, chartered i to celebrate 
latter organization’s 300th anniversary. _ 
China, Japanese 
bombs on_ the grounds of American-endow i 
Lingnan University; set fire to an oil storage 
tank, with resulting destruction of a 16-car 
train and the terminal of the Hankow oar ecd 
cut off the power and light plant mopar 

e P 


Pr 


mo 
d by 
anti-aircraft fire. “de me 
Cid, an iron and lead mine place; she 
bombed Figueras, and Villajoyosa. A 
from Spain flew over French territory 

the harbor of Saint-Jean-de-Luz in t t 

aerial invasion of France from Spain within 
the past week. The white pursuit plane, — 
marked with a black cross on its wings 
swooped down over the harbor, circled For 
Socoa and then flew off at high speed in th 
direction of Insurgent-held San Sebastian. — it 
dropped no bombs. t cud 


skirts of Chengchow. The U. 8. protested 1 
bombing of Lingnan University. Ambassa 
Grew conveyed Washington's expectation that — 
the incident would not be repeated. Japanese 
planes. spared Canton, but bombed near- 
by railway stations. Washington revealed a © 
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1917 whereby Japan bound herself not to seek 
special rights in China “which would abridge 
‘the rights of subjects or citizens of other 
friendly States.’’ x 
_—France established an. air patrol along the 
Spanish frontier, ; } 
unidentified vessel were bombed in Spanish har- 
bors and off the coast, with a reported loss of 
19 lives. In N. Y. City, at a ‘Lift the Em- 
bargo” rally, 20,000 persons heard Premier 
Negrin, in'a radiophone speech from Barcelona, 
declare that in Spain ‘‘one of the biggest mis- 
deeds in contemporary historv’’ had been com- 
mitted. ; 
June 10—In China, in Anhwei Province. east of 
-Hankow, Japanese intensified their naval of- 
fensive on the Yangtze river in an effort to blast 
their way up the stream to the provisional 
. Capital. Chinese said thousands of shells from 
- gunboats and destroyers were being rained on 
Chinese positions on both sides of the river 
more than 200 miles from Hankow. Japanese 
naval planes were aiding the warships. 
_—In Spain, Insurgent planes again attacked the 
4 British freighter Thorpehaven, at Alicante, and 
the French merchantman Brisbane, ablaze off 
Denia. They also sank a schooner of Spanish 
registry and raided again the ports of Gandia, 
_ Alicante, Denia and Castellon de la Plana. The 
British freighter Isadora sank following a new 
+ Yaid on Castellon. 
—In Bartow, Fla., a court jury acquitted Tampa 
policemen C. A. Brown, Jr., J. P. Bridges, C. 
W. Carlisle, S. E. Crosny and F. W. Switzer, 
who had been charged with kidnapping E. F. 
oulnot, a 1935 flogging victim. 
A. U. 8. Army bombing plane, on the way from 
thanute Field, Rantoul, Ill., to Lowry Field, 
Denver, crashed and burned in a storm near 
Delavan, Ill. All. of the 8 men aboard were 
led, including Capt. R. D. Reeve, 36, Wan- 
iakee Wis.; Lieut. N, H: ives, 31, Los Angeles; 
“Lieut. T. B. Langben, 27, Galveston; Staff Serg. 
-E. F. Murah, 32, Denver; Corp. W. H. Housley, 
30, Stillwater, Okla., and 3 privates. 
' ‘Wind storms in West Texas, killed 13, split and 
 _ upset a freight train, and tore down houses. 
June 11—Earth tremors originating 15 miles below 
_ the North Sea, shook Belgium, and northeast 
France at noon and were felt in England, and 
as far south as Paris. The quake was severe in 
* russels, and in Ghent. 
—Masayuki.Tani, Japanese Ambassador-at-Large 
in China, advised all foreign shipping to evacu- 
a 200-mile zone between Wuhu, 326 miles 
The American 


j anghai, asserted that American warships 
ere on the Yangtze to protect American lives 
nd property. 


plies onto barges from vessels anchored some 
distance off the coast. 

_—In Tokio, the Chinese Embassy was formally 
_ closed nearly a year after the start of the con- 
\ Yang, the charge d’affaires, and 


ab village in the Sanjak of Alexandretta. 
kage of the T.W.A. plane which vanished 
n the night of Mch. 1 bound East from San 
Francisco by_ way of Los Angeles, was found, 
high up_on Buena Vista mt., 90 miles East of 
Fre Bodies of the 9 persons who were on the 
ane were found scattered around. They in- 
luded H. M. Salisberry, Capt. John D. 
; d the hostess, Martha Williams. 
Ju 8—In Geneva, it was alleged in a sesison 
r ei 4 cae ‘um Advisory Committee of the League 
_ of Nations that the Japanese army in China is 
f ve angd MES Taw opium. This was denied cate- 

" gorically by Eiji Aman, delegate from Japan. 
Bin. 
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secret clause in the Lansing-Ishii agreement of —Miss Frances Pe 


A British, a French and an} 


June i14—Iinsurgent Generalissimo Fra 


—In the first purge there, 


—In Russia, 


—In Germany, 


= E " 53 
ns, U. S. Secreta 
speaking in the International ety 
in Geneva, said she had been sup) 
find in Europe a ‘‘widespread_ belie 1a, 
United States was ‘‘in the midst of a perio 
violent industrial strife and social conflicts. 
Nothing could be further from the tyuth. In- 
dustrial relations in the 


fat the 


United States are on a 


more stable and practical basis at the present | 


time than they have been in many years.”’ - 


renewed, from Burgus, his offer of peace to the 
eer of Government Spain, with the assur- 
ance that all who have no common-law crime 
on their consciences have nothing to fear from 
the Insurgent regime. The promise was Tre- 
iterated that all persons would receive generous 
treatment if they had merely taken_up arms 
against the Insurgent forces in the field. The 
capture of Castellon de la Plana was celebrated 
throughout Insurgent Spain with the pealing of 
church bells, thanksgiving services and _ pro- 
cessions. Prime Minister Chamberlain told the 
House of Commons that the Spanish Insurgents 
had suggested the establishment of ‘‘free ports 


in Loyalist territory outside the zone of military | 


operations where British merchant ships could 
unload non-military cargoes without fear of In- 
surgent airplane attacks. 


‘In China, rains are flooding the Yangtze and 


Yellow rivers in the areas, slowing the Japanese 


advance. 4 ; 

17 inhabitants of 
Birobidgian, the Jewish autonomous republic on 
the Siberian-Manchukuoan border, have been 
shot as spies and wreckers. 


—A concentration camp in Alaska for native “‘Reds,’”” 
deportation from the U. S, of alien radicals, was - 


advocated by Mayor Frank Hague of Jersey City, 
in his testimony in the Federal Court in Newark, 
N. J., on the second day of his appearance as 
a witness in the suit brought by the C. I. O. 
and the American Civil Liberties Union for an 
injunction against repressive measures by the 
Jersey City authorities and police. The Mayor 
testified that he did not believe in civil liberties 
for any one working for the overthrow of the 
government, and he hoped other officials through- 
out the country would follow his lead. 


June 15—In Spain, the Insurgents crossed the 


Mijares River and took Villareal; in the Penna- 


roya sector, northwest of Cordoba, they reported ~ 


conquest of the plain between Badajoz and 
Cordoba Provinces; in the North they pushed 
ahead against the Loyalists’ ‘‘lost’’ 43rd division 
in the Pyrenees and forced 300 wounded militia- 
men to flee into France. Insurgent planes 
bombed Valencia, including British and French 
cargo ships. 

seven executives of the Internal 
Trade Commissariat have been dismissed be- 
cause of inadequate and disorganized supplying 
of consumer goodS and food produets to the 
people. 

Berlin billboard posters an- 
nounced that Georg and Anna Schwitzer had 
been beheaded in Ploetzensee Prison after their 
conviction of treason involving military espion- 


age. 
+-Cholera in the United Provinces, in northern 


India has killed 12,000 persons in the past 7 


weeks. 
—The U. S. House, 244 to 87, without debate, over- 


rode President Roosevelt’s veto of the Emergency 
Farm _ Credit Interest Bill, which he said had 
already cost the Federal Govefnment $160,000,- 
000 and would add another $48,700,000 by July 1, 
1940, during the period of emergency rates.. The 
Senate, next day, 57 to 18, also overrode the veto. 


June 16—In_ the State Circuit Court in Miami, 
Florida, Franklin Pierce McCall, 21, farm 


laborer, was sentenced to death for kidnapping 
for ransom_James Bailey Cash, Jr., 5, of Prince- 
ton, Fla. McCall had pleaded guilty when ar- 
raigned for trial, The Cash child vanished from 
his home on the night of May 28, and, later, the 
father, a merchant, tossed $10,000 ransom to 
someone he did not recognize in the dark. 
McCall, after his arrest, said he had accidentally 
smothered the boy in fleeing after the kidnap- 


“ping, and then hid the body in the brush, and 


collected the ransom money, which the federal 
G-men recovered, as well as the body 


—The third and final session of the 75th Congress 


adjourned sine die. 


June 17—In Mexico, bandits attacked the town of 


Yodohino, in the State of Oaxaca, killed ; 
persons and held 32 for ransom. ba siti 


fur_racketeer, was convicted and sentenced in 


ncisco Franco — 


a 


* 


Se 


—iIn N. Y. City, Jacob (Gurrah) Shapiro, alleged i 


U. S. Court to 3 years in prison and fined $15,000. ; 
ei 7. 
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troit, Mrs. M. Barker, former real 
es operator, was sentenced to 10 to 15 years 
in the House of Correction for the fatal shooting 

*_ of Mrs. Edith Mae Cummings, Jan. 15. 

June 18—In Eire (Ireland) the government of 
Prime Minister Eamon de Valera was kept in 
power, by the parliament elections. 

—Peru and Ecuador agreed to free prisoners and 
withdraw troop reinforcements they mobilized on 

the Napo River after a border clash in the 

Oriente region June 1. 

—John Aspinwall Roosevelt, fourth and youngest 
son of President Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 

married, in Nahant, Mass., Miss Anne Lindsay 

Clark, daughter of Mrs. F. Haven Clark of 

» Boston. 

—Philadelphia began a 4-day celebration com- 
memorating the sesqui-centennial anniversary of 
the ratification of the Constitution, on June 
21, 1788. In Franklin Field, 12,000 school chil- 

dren paraded and danced; 5,000 were in red- 

white-and-blue costumes. 

June 19—A bridge over Custer Creek, in Montana, 
26 miles east of Miles City, weakened by a sud- 

den flood, gave way under the weight of the 

Olympian, a passenger train of the Chicago, Mil- 

. waukee, St. Paul & Pacific R.R., bound from 
j Chicago for Tacoma, Wash. The engine and the 

fore part of the express, including day coaches 

and tourist sleepers, plunced into the gully. One 
of the sleepers containing bodies was submerged 
for more than a day. Several corpses from other 
cars floated miles downstream. Some of the 
+s, rescued passengers died of injuries; 47 persons 

4 died, 75 were injured. The Interstate Commerce 

° Commission’s Bureau of Safety reported that the 

“accident was caused by the-undermining of the 


j piers of a bridge due to a cloudburst.’’ The re- 
= port said that the bridge and the tracks had 
y. ample safety margins and were well maintained 
oe and that the train, according to all testimony, 


d was proceeding at less than the permissible speed. 
i June 20—Foreigners in China were requested by 
y Japan to evacuate the zone east of a line running 
_. 1,000 miles north from Pakhoi, on the Gulf of 
7 Tong-king, close to French Indo-China, to Sian, 
i capital of Shensi Province. The northern limit 
i is the Yellow River on a line extending almost 
700 miles northeast to the coast irom Sian. 
June 21—Paraguay notified the League of Nations 
"1 that she had decided to withdraw from the 
World Court. 
—A Japanese seaplane bombed Swatow, Kwang- 
tung Province port, apparently aiming ata 
locomotive shed. Air bombardments in Wuchow, 
in southern Kwangsi Province, fell mostly in 
burban districts. 
sane 22—Joe Louis, American negro boxer and 
world heavyweight champion, knocked out Max 
Schmeling, German challenger, in the first round 
of a scheduled 15-round championship match in 
the Yankee Stadium, N. Y. City. 
—Canada’s National Eucharistic Congress opened 
officially at a ceremony in the Quebec Armory. 
Representatives of the Dominion, the Quebec 
Provincial and the Quebec municipal goyern- 
ments united to welcome Cardinal J. M. Rod- 
rique Villeneuve, the Montreal shoemaker’s son 
who, rising to become Canada’s only Prince of 
the Church, was appointed by Pope Pius XI as 
papal delegate to the gathering. 
—In Spain, several British freighters were cap- 
tured, burned or sunk in or near Valencia Har- 
bor, by Insurgent planes. The Thorpenen 
shattered by an aerial torpedo, went down with 
7,000 tons of grain. The Sunion, formerly of 
Greek registry, struck by incendiary and ex- 
plosive bombs, burned and sank. A British 
‘destroyer was ordered to remove the sailors, 
stranded there. One Chinese, aboard the Thorpe- 
ness, was the only one who lost his life. 
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peat Japanese gunboats based on Anking 
j i Cn Rheir By ae, the | Yangtze River 
f y 0: -ma- 
4 aidet | Caenect according to a 
telegram 
June 23—In 


office, to 
tic party’? he had 

spea' Fade aera: New Deal principles were in- 
volved. He called the political issue confronting 
the nation as one transcending traditional party 
alignments and calling for the election of Con- 
gressional and Gubernatorial candidates who 
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recognized ‘‘that the new conditions throughout __ 

the world call for new remedies." 

June 25—Spanish government threats of bombing 
reprisals against Italy brought warning from 
Rome that Italy would meet such reprisals by 
wiping Spanish government cities off the map. 
French Foreign Minister Georges Bonnet told the 
Spanish ambassador and the Italian ‘charg 
@’affaires that France disapproved of the Bar- 
celona cabinet’s threats. 

June 26—The WPA announced wage increases in 
13 Southern states. Administrator Hopkins said 

the monthly earnings of professional and tech- 

nical workers who occupy the higher WPA _ 
brackets would be limited to $94 in the Northern __ 
and Western areas, with the exception of New 

York City, where a rate of $98.70 was established 

because of the higher cost of living. ‘This — 

Wage scale means that no one who works in the 

WPA will receive less than $1 a day in any 

region,”’ said Hopkins. s 

—The elections to the Supreme Soviets of the 
constituent republics and autonomous regions — 

ended with voting in the Russian Socialist Fed- 

erated Soviet Republic, which covers most of the 

Soviet Union, including Siberia, White Russia 

and Ukraine. i 

June 27—Crown Prince Gustaf Adolf, 55, of — 
Sweden, and his wife, son, and party, of Swedes — 

and Finns, arived in the port of Wilmington and 

took part in Delaware’s tercentenary. Confined 

to the ship Kungsholm, with kidney ailment, he — 
read from his berth a speech which was broadcast 
nationally. President Roosevelt and Secretary — 
of State Hull Were among those who participated — 
in the celebration ashore, which included ac- 
ceptance of a monument given by the Swedis! 
people, including Finns, inasmuch as Finland 
was under Swedish-sovereignty after it was taken’ 
from Russia by Eric IX in the middle of the 12th 
century, until 1714. ‘ ee 

June The Committee for Industrial “interven. 

e: 


tion asked the Federal Government to interv 
in the situation in New Orleans where it alleges 
its officials and organizers are being illegall; 5 
arrested, beaten and deported from the State b: 
city and State police because of their effort 
to organize workers in that city. pier 
—The Crown Prince of Sweden, his wife, and I 
third son, Prince Bertil, arrived in Philadelphia 
where the Crown Prince went ashore for thi 
first time, and proceeded by auto to N. Y. Ci 
where he was driven directly to the Harkn 
Pavilion of the Columbia Presbyterian Medi 
Center. Prince Bertil represented him in 1 
Philadelphia and other programs of June 28-. 
He proxied for his father in receiving for | 
latter, a Doctor of Laws degree from the 
versity of Pennsylvania. The Crown P: 
Louise stayed with her husband in the H 
Pavilion, on the eleventh-floor solarium. _ 
June 29—In troop-surrounded Acre Prison, 
tine, Solomon ben Yosef, 19, a Jewish lad, wa 
hanged. He had been condemned und 
Palestine’s emergency military. regulations afte F 
having been convicted of having ambushed 
Arab-owned bus last April. There had been n 
casualties in the ambush and, Jews asserte 
bus was not even struck. But mere po. 
of arms can bring the dealth penalty be 
He was the first Jew to be hanged in Palest 
since the Turks strung up a Moroccan Jew 
Jerusalem's Jaffa Gate in 1916. ‘net 
June 39—The body of Medill McCormick, 21, 
of Mrs. Ruth Hanna McCormick Simms 
Chicago and Albuquerdue, N. Mex., was 
in the Sandia Mountain range, near where 
body of his hiking companion, young Richard 
Whitmer, also of Albuquerque, was found or 
June 24. The two young men had fal en wh 
they tried to climb precipitous heights. — 
—President Roosevelt laid the cornerstone 
Federal Building at the New York W 
grounds, Queens Borough, N. Y. City, 
of L. steel construction strike was gol t 
the pickets quit while the ceremonies lasted 
The President spoke, too, at a session of the 
convention of the National Education As cha if 


3 


concurred, affirmed a ruling in March by 
Dauphin ceases Court in Harrisburg, enjoi 
enforcement. \ i 
—British troops have crushed a plot of Wazirista 
warriors to overthrow the reigning dynasty of 
Afghanistan and have seized the mysterious 
Syrian ‘‘holy man’”’ behind it. t sz 


j 1938—-JULY. 
July 1—In China, the port of Swatow was bombed 
“by Japanese planes. Several hundred persons 
é were killed or injured. The U. S. gunboat 
i Asheville has been standing by at Swatow for 
5 protection of Americans. iN 
—The Blue and the Gray—1,800 survivors of _the 
United Confederate Veterans, and the Grand 
Army of the Republic—began their last reunion 
on the Gettysburg (Pa.) Civil War battlefield, on 
which, 75 years ago, Lee’s army of Northern 
Virginia and Meade’s army of the Potomac met 
in the first engagement of the 3-day conflict. 
Fach veteran had a separate tent. Almost 10,000 
persons, including 3,500 regular army troops, 
occupied tent cities in various parts of the 
battlefield. The visitors were estimated at more 
than 100,000. 
July 2—In China, a Japanese transport on the 
Yangtze River crossed the sunken boom at 
Matang, after many days of pounding by naval 
“guns at this defense, and landed several hundred 
Japanese shock troops at a village four miles 
upstream. Longe, 
—In Spain, conducted tours of captured cities and 
battlefields that figured in Gen. Franco’s cam- 
 paign along the Biscayan coast last Summer 
__ were inaugurated. 2 ; 
_ July 3—The U. S. Government began, in Washing- 
; ton its formal celebration of the first Swedish 
colonization of America. Crown Princess Louise 
of Sweden and Prince Bertil were guests of a 
_ Federal Commission headed by Senator J. F. 
_ Guffey, of Pennsylvania. : 
_ —President Roosevelt, at the joint reunion of the 
_ Blue and the Gray, in Gettysburg, dedicated a 
stone memorial shaft to ‘‘peace eternal in a 
nation united.” The white column is_ topped 
- by a light which is kept burning. Praising 
Lincoln, and upholding his historic Gettysburg 
c , 1863, President Roosevelt 
ided, in an address to the veterans and 150,000 
others gathered there: ‘‘In later years new 
needs arose, and with them™new tasks, world- 
de in their perplexities, their bitterness and 
Here in our land we give 


onflict, as fundamental as Lincoln’s, fought not 
with glint of steel, but with appeals to reason 
nd justice on a thousand fronts—seeking to save 
or our common country opportunity and security 
‘for citizens in a free society. We are near to 
rr Pace this battle. In its winning and through 
_ the years may we live by the wisdom and the 
_ humanity of the heart of Abraham Lincoln.” 
July 4—In China, the Japanese captured, they an- 
nounced, the city of Hukow, on the Yangtze 
_ River. They claimed also, destruction of 51 
_ planes,.at the Nanchang air base. Japan’s forces 
have advanced 70 miles up the mine-strewn 
‘Yangtze, whose banks have been defended by 
concrete pill-boxes, since the fall of Anking 21 


_ cers on the Paracel Islands, east of French Indo- 
. hina. France claims the islands belong to 
'rench Indo-China. 3 
-In Spain, anti-aircraft defenses of Barcelona 
treated the few Americans remaining in the 
capital to a display of Fourth of July fire in 
_ driving off Insurgent air raiders; 10 persons were 
‘killed and 30 wounded when Insurgent raiders 
ttacked Gava, a southern suburb of Barcelona. 
-In Gettysburg, the veterans witnessed military 
ine eceuiar and a demonstration by troops of 
_the regular army on the field over which Pickett 
_ charged on the last day of the battle, July 3 


5 
‘The Spanish Government (Loyalist) in a note 
to Britain, made public on July 13, said it "is 
rmly convinced that to put an end to foreign 
intervention in Spain is to eliminate the constant 
threat, brought by the forces of aggression, that 
anish struggle may degenerate into a Eu- 
ane conflagration. This is the only way, 
reover, that this truly called ‘Spanish con- 
ict’ may enter the path of rapid solution.” 
n Spain the Insurgents occuped the seaport of 
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—In Japan, rain in the hills, with landslides, and 
high seas, flooded the port city of Kobe and its — 
environs.’ The damage was estimated later at— 

(270 million yen in the Kobe district and 150 — 
million yen in the Tokyo area. mn Vs 

July 6—In the year since there was a clash between 
Japanese troops and Chinese near the Marco 
Polo Bridge, west of Peiping, there have been 
1,300,000 casualties, and the Japanese have oc- 
cupied 775,000 square miles of Chinese terri- 
tory. The losses, the Tokyo war office said, are 
estimated on the basis of 510,109 bodies left on 
battlefields. _The announcement said 83,000 
bodies were found in Nanking and the vicinity 
during December, or 2,000 more than were said 
to have been found around Shanghai during 
fighting there in the previous three months. 
Japanese losses were listed at 36,629 % 

—The Refugee Conference, convoked by President 
Roosevelt, opened in Evian, France, representing - 
32 countries. Myron C. Taylor, of New York, 
was chosen president, July 7. 

—In Palestine over a score were killed in riots or 
in police action, chiefly in Haifa. _ 

—The Swedish Crown Prince made his first per- 
sonal appearance and speeches in New York 


City. 

July 7—British troops fought a band of 600 Arabs 
from Trans-Jordan, east of Palestine and a 
part of Britain’s Palestine mandate but gov- 
erned by a local Arab administration: 5 Arabs 
were reported killed and 8 wounded. There were 
no British casualties. The total casualties in 
two days of rioting and battling in Palestine 
were 33 killed and i111 wounded. 

President Roosevelt left Washington on a special 
train; he spoke at Marietta, O., July 8, in the 
150th anniversary of the opening of the North- 
west Territory; also that day at Covington, Ky., 
Louisville, and Bowling Green, Ky. On July 9, 
his chief address was in the Fair Grounds, Okla- 
homa City; Ft. Worth, Tex., on July 10. 

July 8—From fortified highlands near Hukow, 
Chinese troops continue to offer resistence to 
the combined Japanese naval and army ad- 
vances along the Yangtze toward Hankow, the 
temporary capital. Counter-attacks were pushed 
against the Japanese at Pengtseh and Shiang- 
kow, downriver from Hukow. In retaking Lung- 
tanshan, just east of Hukow, the Chinese claim 
they killed 2,000 Japanese. 

Pe sero the Insurgents occupied the town of 

ules. ‘ 

—In Palestine, Arabs went on strike after a bomb 
thrown, it was alleged, by Jews, killed 4 Arabs 
and wounded 36 in a bus of country folk. 

—The Refugee Conference in Evian, received a 
statement from National Catholic Committees in 
the U. S., Britain, France, Belgium, Nether- 
lands and Switzerland, estimating that “‘the so- 
called non-Aryan Catholics in the Greater Reich 
numbered approximately 500,000’? and declared 
that the refugees included 10,000 Catholics ‘‘de- 
pendent on the charity of their fellow Catho- 
ics.’’ 

—Chancellor Adolf Hitler proclaimed a new uni- 
form marriage and divorcee law for all Great 
Germany that takes legal jurisdiction over mar- 
riage and divorce out of the hands of the 
churches in Austria and places it.in the hands 
of the State, effective Aug. 1. 

—In Ecuador, near the equator, 3 Indians were 
frozen to death and ma cattle have been 
killed by an unprecedented cold wave in the _ 
Province of Canar, where the mountains are 
sheated in ice. Zero weather is reported in the 
in New York City, C 

—In New Yor y, Crown Prince Gustaf Adolf of 
Sweden, left the hospital and rejoined his wife 
at a hotel. They visited the Metropolitan Mu-- 
seum of Art. Meantime, Prince Bertil and 
other members of the royal party went to New- 
port, R. I. The Crown Prince and wife went 
eaihoars Ghebaty fe, oft Det 

—Anthony atrois, of Detroit, sentenced to 
death by a Federal Court in Michigan for a 
fatal bank hold-up, was hanged at the U. S. 
Detention Farm in Milan, that state, which has 
no death penalty except for treason. Gov. 
Murphy had appealed in yain to the U. S., to 
execute the felon outside the State. 

July 9—Douglas G. Corrigan, 31, an air pilot, 
who helped build Lindbergh’s Spirit of St. 
Louis plane, in 1927, landed on Roosevelt Feld, 
Long Island, after a non-stop flight from Long 
ee aera in his own 9-year-old $900 


—In France, the bells of ancient Reims Cathedral, _ 


silent since it was largely demolished by Ger- 


man guns during the World War, pealed for 


tag, Harton er Ge Re + 


On July 10, the 

A_feature was the 

: British Lord Chie: 

» Of a copy of Joan of Are’s flag. The 

ere = Saint Joan carried at the crown- 

i ing Charles VII at Reims in 1429, later, 

Was captured by the English and taken to Lon- 

don as a trophy after she was burned at the 

stake in Rouen. The restoration of the cathedral 
was financed by John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 

July 10—Howard Hughes, with a crew of 4 in his 
monoplane, ‘‘New York World’s Fair 1939,’ left 
Floyd Bennett airport, Brooklyn, at 7:20 p.m., 
followed the coast of Newfoundland, crossed the 

Atlantic and at 11:55 a.m., on July 11, landed in 

. Le Bourget Field, Paris—3,641 miles, in 16 hours, 

8 minutes. Thence they flew around the top 
of the world. (See Index for details.) 

—tIn China, the U. S. gunboat Monocacy and the 
British gunboat Cockchafer moved 3 miles up 

the Yangtze River from their stations at Kiu- 

kiang as Japanese warships shelled Chinese de- 
fenses of the city in their drive toward Han- 
kow. Meanwhile, the Japanese air force in 

China warned that further widespread bomb- 

ings in the Yangtze Valley were likely and 

urged that all foreigners be evacuated from a 

half-dozen cities listed as danger spots. 

—In Palestine, a Jewish youth named Mizrahi 
was shot and killed at Tiberias on the shore of 
the Sea of Galilee, returning home from work. 
—Crown Prince Gustaf Adolf was welcomed to 
Boston by Gov. Hurley and Mayor Tobin. In 
an address he said: “Like everywhere else, in 
Sweden we have been subject to that powerful 
trend of new ideas which has swept the world 
ever since the laiter part_of last century, its 
chief motive and aim being to create happier 
and more satisfactory conditions of living for 
; the broad masses of the people. I believe evo- 
4 lution along these lines has been faster with us 
han in a good many other countries. At the 
same time, it all came to pass in a natural way 
and without violent controversy. During these 
last few decades we have been able to build up 
a fairly efficient system of social service, such as 
old-age pensions, public insurance schemes of 
various kinds, regulation of working hours, 

, workmen's holidays, and so forth.’’ 

—President Roosevelt, in a radio broadcast, from 
the home of his son, Elliott, Fort Worth, Tex., 
said: ‘‘You need more industries in-Texas, but 
I know you realize the importance of not trying 
to get industries by the route of cheap labor for 
industrial workers. Cheap wages mean low buy- 
ing power. Low buying power means low stand- 
ards of living and that means low taxable values 
and therefore a difficulty in maintaining good 
schools, good highways, sanitation and other 
public improvements.’’ 

July 11—Great Britain, due to a recent covenant, 
handed over Spike Island, in Cork harbor, one 
of the most important fortified forts in South- 
ern Ireland, to the Irish people. Within the 
next few months Berehaven and Lough Swilly 
forts will also be evacuated by the British. 

—President Roosevelt, in Wichita Falls, Texas, 
announced that he is nominating young men to 
the Federal bench whenever possible. Thereupon, 
without previous public notice, he turned to the 
Governor of Texas, James V. Allred, 39, and 
said: “I hand you herewith an appointment by 
the President of the United States as United 
States district judge, May you be happy in the 
post of great responsibility, and may you serve 
the people of this district for a long time to 
come. And eg Pela friend, I wish 

luck in the world.” 

ang Bineritio. in the Texas Panhandle, the 
President said, in an address: “I wish that 
more people from the South and East and the 
Middle West could visit this plains country. If 
they did you would hear less talk about the great 
American desert, less ridicule of our efforts to 
conserve water, to restore grazing lands and to 
plant trees. In Washington and on. the Bud- 
son River I have seen the top soil of the Pan- 
hahdle and of Western Kansas and Nebraska 
borne by the wind high in the air eastward to 
the Atlantic Ocean itself. I want that sight to 
come to an end. It can be ended only by a 
united national Raia backed up 100 per cent 

; ho live in iS area.’’ 

Lay Palestine: a British Jew named Tobias from 
Cardiff, Wales, was shot and dragged from his 
‘car and stabbed to death while driving to his 
home from Haifa Bay. Another Jew was 
wounded. A Jew was killed in an attack on an 
omnibus and a an hn pore. at another; 

(2 deaths were the day’s total. 

A <The Swedish Crown Prince, in accepting from 
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Harvard, in Cambridge, Mass., an L.L.D. degree 
gave his country’s recipe for prosperity and 
economic well-being as “‘stability, peace, thrift 


and_luck. ; 

July 12—In China, the city of Wuchang, across 
the Yangtze River from Hankow the temporary 
capital, was bombed by 18 Japanese airplanes, 
which were protected by 16 pursuit. planes. a 

—Venezuela notified the League of Nations of her 
withdrawal therefrom. 

In Riverhead, N.Y. a Suffolk County Court jury 
found the German-American Settlement League, 

Ine., operator of a camp at Yaphank, L, I., for 

American Nazi sympathizers, and the league's 

six incorporators, all guilty of violating the 

State Civil Rights Law. The League was fined 

$10,000 and each defendant $500. The president, 

Ernst Muller, was sentenced to serve a year in 

jail. The law requires oath-bound organiza- 

tions to file with the Secretary of State lists — 
of their members, officers and regulations. The 

State contended that the bund requires a secret 

oath. This was denied by the defense. On Nov. 

4, 1938, the Appellate Division of the Supreme 

Court in Brooklyn unanimously reversed the con- 

vietion of the League and its six incorporators, 

dismissed the indictments, remitted the fines and. 

discharged the defendants from custody, on the 
ound of insufficient evidence, and lack of — 

jurisdiction on the part of the Grand Jury of 

Suffolk County. 2 

July 13—Hundreds of C. I. O. striking sawmill 

workers were driven out of Westwood, Calif., by — 

800 armed constables and deputy sheriffs, after a 
fight with pickets at the Red River Lumber mill. _ 

—In Steubenville, Ohio, steel workers and_their 
friends from Weirton, W. Va., hanged an effigy o 
a National Labor Board examiner. ee 

—President Roosevelt, in Carlin, Nev., told 

rear platform audience the population of the — 

State was entirely too small and that his Ad 

ministration was trying to improve it throu 

the development of its water and other natural 
resources. He added that he had studied the 
maps of the State in the last six years 
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probabl:; 
more than any of its citizens. 0° (aaa, 
—John F. Bathelt, 26, of N. Y. City, was sen- — 
tenced, in Northampton, Mass., to life imprison- _ 
ment, aiter he had pleaded guilty to 2nd degree — 
murder in the death of Charles Morris, whose — 
cement-encased body was found several weeks 
ago in the Connecticut River, So. Hadley, Mass. 
He was killed in June, 1937. \ Ae. 
—John H. Seadlund, 27, was executed in Chicago 
for the $50,000 abduction and murder of Charles 
S. Ross, 72, a merchant, in the Fall of 1 37. 
The accomplice, J. A. Gray, was killed by Sead- 
lund, and the bodies were hidden. 1) ag 
July 14—In San Francisco, before reviewing 
fieet of 63 U. S. war vessels, President Roose 
velt in an address in the Golden Gate 1939 
Fair grounds, said: ‘‘We fervently hope for the 
duy when the other leading nations of t! 
world will realize that their present course m 
inevitably lead them to disaster. We stand rea 
to meet them and encourage them in any eff 
they may make toward a definite reduction 
world armament.’”” | epee 
—Over 25,000 persons welcomed Howard Hughes 
New York World's Fair 1939 monoplane when h 
landed it, with his crew of 4 on Floyd Benne sf 
Field, Brooklyn, at 2:34:10 p.m., after a flight of - 
14,824 miles around the northern part of th 
eorth in 91 hours, 8 minutes, 10 second 
plane had left the Field at 7:26 p.m., 0! 
10, and had flown by way of Paris, Mose 
Omsk, Yakutsk,-Fairbanks and Minneapolis. ( 
full details of the trip, see Index.) Br oe 
—An airliner from Cagliari, Sardinia, bound fo 
Rome, with 20 persons aboard, of whom 16 we 
sengers, plunged into the Tyrrhenian Se 
All were killed, including 6 women. i 
—In Evian, France, the Intergovernmental Com: 
mittee on Refugees adopted its final resolution, — 
constituting itself as a permanent organization. © 
July 15—The House of Commons gave final ap- — 
proval without a dissenting vote to a yeal 
British arms outlay of £350,000,000. Sir Joh 
Simon, Chancellor of the Exchequer, warne 
that civilization might perish “if every country 
gos on piling up armaments forever and e 
—An airplane bound for Miami, with 13 person; 
aboard, crashed into a hospital for the fied 
in a Buenos Aires suburb, killing one patien 
and injuring 12. 4 
—In Jerusalem, a bomb exploded near a fruit stal 
in a crowded Arab market, killing 10 and wound- 
ing 29, all Arabs, including many women anc 
children. The explosion occurred when_ 
were crowded with people leaving mosques | 
lowing the Moslem Friday midday prayers. 


took possession of about 2,500 acres of land 
on the right bank of the Rhine, which belonged 
to residents of the French commune of Rheinau, 
on the left bank of the Rhine, between Stras- 
bourg and Salestat. The French owners culti- 
vated the land, although it technically is within 
the Reich, ; 
—Helium gas has been found in Sao Paulo 
_ Province, according to a statement by Dr. Basto 
~ Alves, Director of Brazil’s Geographic and Geo- 
logic Department. ; 
_—In Mexico, President Cardenas issued an execu- 
tive decree taking the government out of the 
actual operation of the petroleum business, ex- 
— cept in Mexico City, and turning operations. in 
~~ the field over to union leaders, A 
_-—In Japan, the formal-step in cancellation of 
preparations for the Olympic Games was taken 
when the Olympic organizing committee and the 
Mayor of Tokyo decided to accept the Cabinet's 
recommendation. -The committee said its action 
was’ taken because of the national situation re- 
_ sulting from the hostilities in_China, 
—In Spain, a deeree by Gen. Franco’s Insurgent 
Cabinet designates July 17 as ‘‘African Day, 
July 18 as ‘“‘Uprising Day’? and July 19 as ‘‘Na- 
_ tional Revolution Day.’’ 
—President Roosevelt in a rear-end car speech 
in Los Angeles, urged. the reelection of U. S. 
Senator W. G. McAdoo. With the latter on the 
platform was Sheridan Downey, his principal 
primary opponent, who in an open letter to the 
President two days ago accused the Senator of 
having worked to prevent Mr. Roosevelt’s nomi- 
nation at the 1932 convention and suggested that 
_ he was too old to hold public office any longer. 
From Los Angeles the special train went down to 
‘San Diego where the President dedicated a civic 
center and then boarded the U.S, cruiser for a 
fishing trip. 
July 17—The cruiser Houston dropped anchor off 
_ Cedros Island, Lower California, where it was 
boarded by Capt. Maguro of the Mexican_gun- 
boat G-29, who fetched felicitations from Presi- 
dent Lazaro Cardenas. The Mexican naval offi- 
r arrived while church services. were in prog- 
ss and the formalities took place immediately 
after worship, Lieut. Chaplain Herbert R. 
_ Trump, took for his text, ‘‘Beloved, now are we 
_ the sons of God.’’ : : 
—Loyalist reinforcements failed to stem the tide 
of the Nationalist (Rebel) advance in the Teruel- 
- Sagunto zone as all Spain observed the second 
anniversary of the outbreak of the war. After 
_ having occupied progressively the towns of Al- 
-bentosa, San Agustin, Barracas and Pina, Gen. 
_ José Varela continued his pursuit_of the Re- 
_ publicans down the highway from Teruel to the 
Sea at Sagunto. 
Douglas G. Corrigan, 31, of Los Angeles, left 
j Bleve Bennett Field, Brooklyn, in his small plane, 
A 


115 a.m., and flew to Baldonnel Airfield, Dub- 
‘in 28 hours, 13 minutes, landing there on 
July 18, at 9:25 a.m. He had no permit and no 
t ‘t, and told the Irish officials he had 
the Atlantic by mistake, and had thought 


18—Dowager Queen Marie of Roumania, 62, 
_ of liver trouble, in the royal castle in 
inaia, where her husband, King Ferdinand, died 
on July 20, 1927. She was a daughter of Prince 
_ Alfred, second son of Queen Victoria of Eng- 
id, and her mother was Grand Duchess Maria, 
ter of Czar Alexander III of Russia. She 
was born Oct. 29, 1875. She made a tour of 
the United States in 1926. 
9—King George VI and Queen Elizabeth 
tain crossed the Channel to Boulogne, 
‘ance, in the Admirality yacht, Enchantress, 


China, Japanese planes bombed Hankow. 
chang, and Hanyong, killing severr] hundred 
including 20 Chinese at the Boone 
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July 16—German ciyil and military authorities 


College of the American ; 
July 20—In Dublin, Doug rigan, the 
American ayiator, who flew solo across” the At- 
lantic, was received at the Palace by the new 
President of Ireland (Hire) Douglas Hyde, 78. 

—State Senator Julius S. Berg, of the Bronx, 

‘shot himself to death in his office on upper 

Broadway, Boro‘of Manhattan. He had been ill, 

his family said. 2 

—In Baltimore, explosion of 450 pounds of dyna- 

mite killed 10 members of a crew of 18 work- 

men blasting a water tunnel through solid rock 

200 feet below the surface near the city pump- 

ing station. : 

July 21—London newspapers of the day before 

(July 20) were brought to N. Y. City by the 

British ‘‘pick-a-back’’ hydroplane Mercury. The 

elapsed time for the entire trip from Foynes, 

Ireland, including a refueling stop at Montreal, 

was 25 hours and 9 minutes. The flying time 

for the 3,042-mile journey was 22 hours and 29 

minutes, an average of a little more than 

130 miles an hour. f 

—Douglas G. Corrigan, 31, California flier, and 
Douglas Hyde, 78, President of Ireland, stood 
side by side in Baldonnel airdrome near Dublin 

and watched the army men prepare to dismantle 

the small plane, that had brought the younger 
Douglas across the Atlantic. The machine was 
taken apart and tucked away on the U. S. 
Maritime Commissions steamer, Lehigh, which 
then left for New York by way of Belfast. 

—King George, at Versailles, in the service uni- 
form of a British field marshal, stood for an Hour 
in the wide Avenue de Paris, which leads up to 
the chateau, as 50,000 French troops marched 
past, with a display of tanks of all sizes for a 
finale. Then the King lunched in 17th Century 
style in the Hall of Mirrors of Versailles Palace. 
All the waiters were garbed in the costume 

of the period or in white satin, but they were 

wearing rubber-soled shoes to avoid slipping on 

the polished wood floor. To complete the il- 

lusion France’s royal guests, escorted by Presi- 
dent Albert Lebrun round the park, discovered 
nymphs and shepherds dancing in Apnollo’s 
Grove, with white sheep as a chorus. 

—In Buenos Aires, Argentina, a treaty of peace 

and friendship between Bolivia and Paraguay, 

terminating their Chaco dispute, was signed. A 

national holiday had been declared; 50,000 school 

children took part in the celebration. 

July 22—An employer has the right to discharge 

employees who seize his property in a sit-down 

strike, according to a 2-1 decision of the 7th 

U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals, which set aside 

a finding of the National Labor Relations Board 

of last September, which upheld Committee for 

Industrial Organization sit-down strikers in their 

seizure of the Fansteel Metallurgical Corp. plant 

in No. Chicago in Feb. 1937, and which held 
the company guilty of unfair labor practices. 

—Crown Prince Gustaf Adolf, wife, and son, Prince 
Bertil, of Sweden left N. Y. City for home, on the 

liner Gripsholm. They arrived in the United 

States on June 27 to take part in the 300th 

anniversay celebration of the Swedish settlements 

in Delaware, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, 

—Convicted in Birmingham, England, of plotting 
to kidnap Viscount Nuffield, John B, Thornton, 
50, was sentenced to prison. 

—The German seaplane Nordmeer with a erew of 

4, landed at 9:42 A. M. at Port Washington, L. I., 

N. Y¥., after a 2,397-mile non-stop flight of 17 

hours, 42 minutes from the Azores where it was 
launched by the catapult ship, Schwabenland. 

—An airplane in the Warsaw-Bucharest run 
crashed near the Roumanian border; 14 were 

killed, ineluding 10 passengers, 

July 23—A week or more of ‘persistant rain, due to 
what the Weather Bureau called a stationary 
“cold front,’’ in the atmosphere, caused rivers, 

reservoirs, and lakes to overflow and flooded wide 

areas along the Atlantic seaboard and the Gulf 
coast. Ordinarily pressure areas keep moving, 
but occasionally they become stagnant and then 
there is a long spell of rain, or heat, or cold, 

Saperene Pa one Sonne war position of the 

pressure troughs when they decide to pa: 
pes an Prien dees wipin. W veka. 

—Lack of rain in Idaho, Washington, and British 
Columbia is marked by extensive forest fires. 

July 24—The U. S. Cruiser, Houston, with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt aboard on a fishing cruise, crossed 
the Equator and anchored at night in Sullivan 
Bay, in the Galapagos Islands, west of South 

America. 

—In Bogota, Colombia, 53 persons were killed, over 
100 injured when a war plane crashed, doing 

stunts at the opening of the new Campo de Marte 


military aviation field. The gasoline tanks took | 
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fuly 25—In Ponce, Puerto Rico, assassins fired at 
Maj. Gen. Blanton Winship, the governor of the 
island, when he was reviewing a civic and mili- 
tary parade on the 40th anniversary of the 
Americans’ arrival in the Spanish-American War. 
The — men missed Winship but killed Col. 
Luis Irizarry of the National Guard who was 
leading his troops past the stand. The other 
- victim of the fusillade of shots was Angel E. 
Antongiorgi, a Nationalist.. Over 30 persons were 
wounded, including the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, Miguel A. Garcia Mendez; Sena- 
tor Pedro J. Serralles, Francisco Dominquez, 
Commissioner of Agriculture, and Senator Al- 
fonso Valdes. 
—In Haifa, Palestine, at 7 A. M., a bomb-.explosion 
at the entrance of a market killed 65 Arabs and 
1 Jew. There were 7 other persons killed during 
the day, in Palestine. : i 
—In China, the Japanese reported their troops had 
entered the city of Kiukiang. The Chinese 
armed forces ‘retreated up the Yangtze River. 
—iIn Spain, the Catalonian troops of the Loyalist 
government captured villages and strategic hills 
in a counter-thrust across the Ebro River. 
July 26—The Mexican Supreme Court denied the 
American and British oil companies’ petition for 
an injunction against President Lazaro Cardena’s 
expropriation decree. The court ruled that the 
expropriation law, permitting indemnity pay- 
ments over a period of ten years, was legal. 
'—‘*There he goes!’’ was the shout from windows 
and roofs, and the sidewalks far below, as John 
W. Warde, 26, a former bank clerk, ended a 11- 
hour stay on an 18-inch ledge and dived head- 
long to instant death at 10.38 P. M. from the 


17th floor of the Hotel Gotham, 5th Ave., at 55th | 


St., N. Y. City. Photographers, newsreel men, 
and radios broadcasters had been busy, and the 
whole country was kept in constant touch. Warde 
refused all pleas to go back through a window 
into the room where he had been staying with 
relatives. He was barely out of reach. He 
smoked, ate, drank, when things were passed 
out, but would let no one grasp him. A phone 
was set where he could reach it but he refused 
to talk to his mother in Southampton, L. I. He 
had been for a while in a state hospital for the 
insane, and once cut his throat, and at another 
time jumped into a pond. ’ 

—The Dellwyn, a British-owned freighter, was 

sunk by an Insurgent bombing plane in the har- 

bor of Gandia, Spain. ; 

July 27—Gov. Winship of Puerto Rico, reported to 
the U. S. Secretary of the Interior, Washington, 

that the paraffin test had revealed gunpowder 

granules on the hands of the 13 Nationalists who 
were arrested on July 25 charged with the at- 
tempt to assassinate him in Ponce. The test, new 
in scientific crime detection, consists of spread- 

ing a film of melted parafin over the hands of a 

Tson suspected of having fired a pistol. If he 

as used firearms within hours, granules of pow- 

der embedded in the skin were peeled off with 

c the paraffin. Over 65 shots were fired at the 

reviewing stand by persons in the crowd in front 

of the stand, Gov. Winship stated. 

- —The late Andrew Carnegie’s grandchild, Louise 

f Carnegie Miller, 18, was married in the Cathe- 

dral id Dornoch, - Scofland, to J. F. Gordon 

wu Thomson, an Edinburgh lawyer. The bride is the 

_ daughter of Margaret Carnegie Miller, Andrew 

Carnegie’s only child, who became the wife of 

Roswell Miller on April 22, 1919. The wedding 

_ breakfast was served to a thousand guests in 

nearby Skibo Castle, the summer home of the 

Carnegies. Andrew Carnegie’s widow, grand- 

mother of the bride, welcomed the guests to the 

-eastle, some miles from the church. 

_ July 28—The Pennsylvania House of Representa- 

tives, special session, passed bills to 

suspend a grand jury inquiry of charges against 
Governor G. H. Earle and 13 others. The State 
Senate passed the bills, in special session after 

2 A. M. on July 30. The governor signed the 

bills. Then began a contest of authority between 

- the courts and the legislature, which the Supreme 

- lourt suspended until October next. 

_ July 29—The flying boat Hawaii Clipper, on the 
way from Guam to Manilla, the final leg of her 
scheduled voyage from San Francisco to the 

Philippines, was not heard from after 12:11 A. M. 

when she reported by radio that she wos fiv'-~ 

at an altitude of 9,200 feet, and was about 565 

miles from Manila. Aboard were 15 persons, in- 

cluding 6 passengers. 
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—The Chinese Foreign Office was transferred from 
Hankow to Chungking. Evacuation of Nanchang, i 
cap tal to Kiangsi Province, was begun by the 


Chinese. ‘ . 

July 30—Henry Ford’s 75th birthday was marked 
in Detroit by a civic party in the Fair Grounds 
Coliseum, where 8,000 school children sang 

Happy Birthday to You,” a dinner in the Ma- 
sonic Temple, attended by 1,400 men and women, 
among them old friends and industrial leaders. 
and the presentation to Ford of the Grand Cross 
of the German Eagle, a decoration for dis- 
tinguished foreigners, awarded for the first time 
in this country by the Hitler Government. ‘ 

—The Greek government announced in Athens 
that Premier John Metaxas had crushed yesterday — 
@ revolt on the Island of Crete. 

—On the island of Jamaica, West Indies, an Ex- 
cursion train from Kingston that was being — 
drawn by one engine and pushed by another up 
& grade near Balaclava was derailed and then } 
tumbled down into a river; 30 persons were 
killed, 70 injured. . 

July 31—In Palestine, British troops killed 8 Arabs — 
and wounded many others when they met a 
roving band in the Jordan River Valley as Jewish- 
Arab clashes for the 26th successive day kept the 
Holy Land in a ferment, Casualties for July 
totaled 201 killed and 473 wounded. Dead in- 
cluded 141 Arabs and 60 Jews, and wounded ine 
eye 303 ca at 170 ane 

—An agreement signed in Salonika by Greece for 
the Balkan Entente gives Bulgaria the Bey 
rearm. The Treaty of Neuilly limited Bulgaria 
to 20,000 regular troops, 10,000 police and 3,000 — 
frontier guards. iad 

—A Negro cult leader of Harlem who called him- — 
self Sufiabdul Hamid was killed with his pilot 
when his plane ran out of gasoline and crashed — 
in view of motorists near the Southern State 
Parkway north of Wantagh, L. I. i 


1938—AUGUST 


Aug. 1—In London, Ky., the U. S. Court jury dis 
agreed in the 11-week trial of coal operators and 
former deputy sheriffs of Harlan Couniy on 
charges of conspiring to nullify the W: mx 
Labor Act. It was the first effort to implement 
the act with criminal penalties. The jury was 
dismissed, and question of a retrial was put off — 
to Sept. 17. oar hea 
—Explosions on the Italian cruiser Quarto, in th 
port of Pollenza, Island of Majorca, killed 
sailors and injured 20 others in the fireroom. — 
Aug. 2—Russian and Japanese troops with planes 
and tanks fought for control of Shachofeng, a 
point near Changkufeng, dominating height in 
the Possiet Bay region on the ill-defined border 
of Russian Siberia, the Japanese colony of Korea — 
and the Japanese Protectorate of Manchuku f 
and about 150 miles southwest of the Far Eastern 
naval and military base of Vladivostok. , 
Aug. 3—The Mexican Government told the: U. 
Government that if the latter was willing © 
accept payment on the basis of Mexico’s ability 
to pay and the time limit imposed by domestic — 
laws, the Mexican Government was willing to 
negotiate a settlement of the agrarian claims ~ 
bilaterally with the United States. ee 
—dJapan darkened at night its Eastern cities and ; 
started evacuation of civilians from towns in — 
Northern Korea near the scene of the battle at 
pare ealens on the Manchukuoan-Siberian 7“ 
Trontier. : ya 4 
—Japanese and Chinese both claimed victory in an 
air battle at Hankow. A British customs official 
was killed by a Japanese bomb and machine gun 
attack on his launch. c +3 ae 
~—tIn Brazil, in retaliation for the killing; by police, — 
of Virgulino, bandit leader in the State of 
Alagoas, members of his band have sent ' 
human heads to the authorities. . 
—In Burma, rioting among Buddhists and Moslems 
over the publication of a Moslem book, since ~ 
withdrawn, has caused over 90 deaths and 500 
wounded in the last week. ; 
—The United States Government sold to New Yi 
City for $1 the 63-year-old.Federal Building at 
Broadway, Park Row, and Mail St. It has | 
used as a post office and by the U. S. Co I 
The building is to be torn down and the area 
restored to City Hall Park. . s 24 
Aug. 4—After his 19-day Pacific fishing cruise from 
California to Galapagas Islands, aboard the U. S. 
cruiser, Houston, President Roosevelt was wel- 
comed at Balboa by Gov. C. S. Ridley of the 
Canal Zone and President Arosemena of Panama. 
—On one boat alone, 166 other Corrigans shouted — , 
a welcome to Douglas Corrigan, when he arrived . 
at New York on the steamship Manhattan, i8 
days after he took off from Floyd Bennett Field 
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“for Los Angeles,’’ but had. 
headed for Dublin,. where he had landed safely 
after crossing the Atlantic. Street parades, on 
Aug. 5, in Manhattan and then in Brooklyn, and 
public dinners and receptions, filled in the rest 
of his stay in New York City. He reviewed the 
165th (old 69th) N. Y. Natl. Guard, Camp Smith, 


Peekskill, Aug. 6. 
—In Newton, Iowa, the C. I. O. employees of the 
Maytag washing machine plant, on strike since 
‘May 9, accepted the company's reduced-wage 
- proposal, and began to return to work. The 
‘National Guard was present for the protection of 
the factory and the employees. Under a modified 
order of Gov. N. G. Kraschel, the National Labor 
Relations Board resumed, in Des Moines, the 
hearing in the case which had been forbidden in 
Newton. 
ug. 5—President Roosevelt made a tour of in- 
spection of the canal and its defenses, and 
included a section of the national highway of 
Panama, which is part of the Pan-American 
system. He crossed the line at the village of 
Arriajan, accompanied by President Arosemena 
‘and Governor Ridley of the Canal Zone, and 
viewed five miles of the newly concreted road. 
_ After a visit to Old Providence Island, Aug. 6, 
the cruiser Houston with the President, set out 
for Pensacola, Fla. 
_ —Earl Young, 28, of Lebanon, Pa., alleged murderer 
. and kidnapper, was shot to death by police in 
- Hot Springs, Ark. : ; 
Aug. 6—Hostilities continue in the region of the 
iberian border dispute. In the preliminary peace 
Tks on Aug. 4, in Moscow, between Maxim 
itvinoff, the Soviet Foreign Commissar, and 
Mamoru Shigemitsu, the Japanese Ambassador, 
each offered to halt fighting, pending further 
talks, if the other would first withdraw troops 
from the area in dispute. The Russian claim is 
that Changkufeng is definitely theirs by the 
Hunchun treaty, signed by China and Russia in 
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in his airplane, 


on the N. Y. Univ. football team in 1929. 

*he Soviet Russian trade pact with the U. S. was 

renewed for another year. 

The new $3,500,000 bridge over the Connecticut 

river between Middletown and Portland was 

opened. 

ug. I—In Spain, the Insurgents said they were 

driving the Loyalists back across the Ebro river. 

In Jacob Riis Park, Rockaway Beach, N. Y. City, 

a hntning bolt killed Cesaro Cito, Peter Cava, 

and the latter’s wife. Five others were seriously 

shocked and 30 or more others were affected. It 

was on Aug. 8, 1937, that lightning killed 3 
rsons in the same vicinity. 

-_In Spain, at Saragossa, the Insurgent De- 

Ministry issued a call for a new class of 


nonths of 1920, who ordinarily would report for 

ilitary training in 1941. 

jinese have checked the Japanese advance on 

- ‘Hankow by counter-attacks south of Kiukiang, 
_ near Shahochen, and to the north near Hwang- 

- mei and Susung. Nanchang was again bombed. 
Douglas Corrigan wes welcomed by Boston. 

i mune ms pee wes broment to New York 

y the freighter Lehigh, and taken to 

evelt Field to be overhauled. 

e High Commissioner of Trans-Jordan 
mander in 


oadcast. 
. S. Ambassador M. T. Johnson and staff 
ved at 
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0—An armistice in the fighting for 
the disputed Changkufeng area =e, he Mone 
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chukuo-Korean border was 
and Soviet Russia, in a ; 
take effect at noon on Au + “Phe i 
details of the settlement were made on Aug. 12, — 
on the war-scarred hill beside the Tumen river 
The Japanese forces occupied the east slop 
the hill and the Russians held the west s 
of Lake Khason, at the signing of the armistice. 
—The United States and Great Britain, it was 
officially announced, have formally agreed that, 
pending final decision as to sovereignty over 
Canton and Enderbury, each country shall have 
equal privileges in using these two Pacific islands 
for commercial air transport and communica- 
tions facilities. 
Aug. 11—The first Berlin-to-New York non-stop 
airplane flight was completed at 3:40 P.M., when 
the Brandenburg, a 4-motor passenger mono- 
plane of the Lufthansa Service, with Capt. 
Alfred Henke and a crew of three, landed on 
Floyd Bennett Field, Brooklyn, after having 
traveled 3,985 statute miles from the military 
airdome at Staaken near the German capital, in 
24 hours, 58 minutes. It was an unheralded 
flight. The Brandenburg made the trip back to | 
Berlin, Tempelhof Air Field, in 19 hours, 54 
minutes. 
—After President Roosevelt had spoken in Barnes- 
ville, Ga., U. S. Senator Walter F. George shook 
his hand-and said: ‘I regret that you have taken 
this occasion to question my democracy and to 
attack my public record. I want you to know 
that I accept the challenge.’’ 

Aug. 12—The President returned to Washington 
and took up a 60-page report on industrial and 
living conditions in the South, compiled by the 
National Emergency Council, with the aid of an 
advisory committee of Southern citizens. 

—A jury in South Paris, Maine, found ex-deputy 
Sheriff Francis M. Carroll guilty of murder in 
the strangling of Dr. James G. Littlefield, and 
the court sentenced him to prison for life. Paul 
N. Dwyer, 19, pleaded guilty last December, to 
the crime and is serving a life sentence in the 
Maine State prison, in Thomaston. ; 

—Robert Suhay and Glenn Applegate, convicted of 
murdering W. W. Baker, a Government G-man, 
were hanged, in the Federal penitentiary, 
Leavenworth, Kan. Baker was slain April 16, 
1937, when Suhay and Applegate shot their way 
out of a trap in the Topeka postoffice by Federal 
agents who sought them in connection with the 
robbery of a Katonah (N. Y.) bank. Suhay was 
shot in the wrist. - 

Aug. 13—An airplane from Prague bound for Paris, 
oeuee i herigh aes ei Kehl, Germany; the 

aboard were killed, including Dr. M. M. 
ond See — pe ‘A City. 4 ae 

—In Mexico, ied when an airplane hit - 
bankment in the State of etaerin. ee 

Aug. 14—In Central Park, N. Y., the annual 
memorial service of the Police Honor Legion was 
disrupted when Charles Sanfillippo was shot to 
oat fea tee had shot and . 

© members o 

acivilians.. e force and three 
ug. 15—Daniel G. Dodge, 21, heir to a m 
fortune, was drowned in Georgian Bay hen! se 
fell or was driven by pain to jump from a speed- 
boat taking him to a hospital after a dynamite 
beets = hae yes gat camp, 20 miles west 

urrent, Ont., ha 4 
and shattered his ER d fractured his skull 

—An Arab attack on a Jewish-opera 
Mt. Carmel, Palestine, killed Hype cae seh 

—The second World Youth Congress met in N > eS 
City and later in Poughkeepsie. There were no 
delegates from Germany, Russia, or Italy: 56 
countries were represented. The Congress ended 


on Aug. 23. 
—Germany, Belgium, France, Britain, the United 
her rh are holding troop 


States and other countries 

—A psssenger seaplane crash ae 

PP hagee  e 9 Bersons died 2 See Sete 
ug. n Jesusalem, Mordecai Schw. in 
Jewish policeman, was hanged for pba bse hte 
an Arab fellow policeman fast September. ra 

—Madrid was shaken by an explosion that govern- 
ment military authorities said was the blast of 
. oe set off under an Insurgent-occupied 

uilding in the University City sector. Many 

Insurgent troops, mostly Moors, were said to 


have been killed. 
in his $900 fiying 


touring 


“‘crate,’’ was welcomed to th 
stitutional Convention, in Alkeng, bette eeae 2 


‘a ee. 


z 
- next day they sat with a group of Soviet deputies 
and ‘watebed: near Moscow, the stunts of annual 
_ Aviation Day. Joseph Stalin was there. Mass 
parachute jumping was a feature. The Lind- 
berghs left Moscow on Aug. 26 for a tour of 
Southeast Europe. 
_—Miss Jane Toppan, 84, who said she had killed at 
least, 100 persons by poisoning them, died in the 
State Hospital, Taunton, Mass., to which she 
was committed, June 24, 1903, after her acquittal, 
because of inherited insanity, of the murder of 
Alden R. Davis and his two daughters, on Cape 
Cod. Among her other victims,, she said, were 
Capt. Abner Toppan and his wife, Lowell, who 
took her in as an infant from a Boston foundling 
“institution. She began to kill, she said, when she 
Was a nurse in a Boston hospital. 
Aug. 18—President Roosevelt, accepting the honor- 
ary degree of Doctor of Civil Laws from Queens 
University, Kingston, Ont., said: ‘‘The Dominion 
of Canada is part of the sisterhood of the British 
Empire. I give you my assurance that the people 
of the United States will not stand idly by if 
domination of Canadian soil is threatened by any 
other empire.’” Cheers greeted the declaration. 
Premier Mackenzie King applauded. 
—-Later, in dedicating with the Premier the Thou- 
sand Islands Bridge, joining the United States 
and Canada, the President said: ‘‘A conception 
has been emerging in the United States that if a 
private group could control the outlet of the 
Great Lakes basin, that group would have a 
“ monopoly in the development of a territory larger 
than many of the great empires in history. To 
put it bluntly, a group of American interests is 
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here gradually putting itself into a position 
where, unless caution is exercised, they may in 
time be able to determine the economic fate of a 
large area, both in Canada and the United 
States.”’ ‘ 

—In Palestine, in an ambush fight, British troops 
and planes killed 37 Arabs and lost 2 of their own 
troopers. At 4:30 A.M., 5,000 British troops sur- 
rounded the Arab town of Nablus, which is a 
terroristic center and conducted a house-to-house 
search. The entire population of 12,000 Arabs 
was then assembled by the military in a huge 

-  barbed-wire enclosure and searched. 

Aug. 19—In Mandan, No. Dak., the Rev. Heio 

Janssen, 51,-married, with a wife and 2 children, 
. Was sentenced to life in prison after he had 
7 stated in court that he had poisoned to death 
a Alma Kruckenberg, 16, a maid, who was preg- 
nant, and then burned the parsonage and her 


—In N. Y. City, a criminal- trial which cost the 
state $2,100 was nullifled when a woman juror 
was arrested, on her way to court, for using a 
slug instead of a nickel in a turnstile of the 
I. R. T. Lexington Avenue subway. 

-—In Korea, rains and floods killed over 600 persons, 
and destroyed 2,000 homes. 

Aug. 20—The Vatican and the Fascist government 
in Italy reached an understanding that places 
their relations on the basis of the accords of 
September, 1931, by which Catholic Action 
pledges itself to abstain from political activities 
and to confine itself to strictly spiritual and 
religious fields. : 

Aug. 21—Im a radio broadcast from Paris, the 

French premier, Edouard Deladier, said: ‘‘As 

long as the international situation remains as 
delicate as it is, our national defense industries 
must work at least 48 hours a week and all other 
industries must, without long formalities or 

ous discussions, be able to increase their 

3 working hours in accordance with their needs.’ 

The warning came after Senegalese troops, on 

: order of the government, had been moved into 

sy Marseille to unload ships’ cargoes. Dock workers 

there have been on strike for a month for en- 


forcement of the 40-hour practice, refusing to | 


, unload perishable cargoes over week-ends. _ 
—In China, a general Japanese offensive is in 

. rogress south of the Yangtze River in the 

3 Kiukiang region. This drive follows the testing 
of vulnerable spots in Chinese defenses on the 
Western shores of Poyang and Chih Lakes. The 
operations on the north bank and east shore of 
Poyang Lake are synchronized. 

Aug. 22—Following the launching in the Krupp 
Shipyard of the new 10,000-ton German cruiser 
which was christened Prinzeugen by the wife of 
Admiral Nicholas Horthy the Regent of Hungary, 
the Horthys, guests of Chancellor Hitler, stood 
with him on the deck of the naval yacht Grille, 
and reyiewed the German war fleet of 110 vessels, 
incipding the 26,000-ton battleship Gneisenau. 
They all made a parade extending along Kiel 

_ Bay to a point within sight of the Danish coast. 

_—The Hague welcomed the 34th conference of the | 


—The Town (township) of Canaan, 


_e|6lC ~~ 


Inter-Parliamentary Union. Among the Ameri- 
can delegates are Senators Alben W. Barkley, 
‘Edward R. Burke, Joseph F. Guffey, Claude “4 
Pepper, Lewis B. Schwellenbach, Henrik Ship- 
stead, Wallace H. White, Jr.; Representatives 
Willard F. Caldwell, Albert E, Carter, Aaron L. fl 
Ford, Fritz G, Lanham, Emmet O’Neal, Richard “ 
B. Wigglesworth and Clifton A. Woodrum, —_ eee 
Earthquakes disturbed Philadelphia and eastern é 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, including Trenton. ‘ 
—In N. Y. City, the screams of a woman passenger, 
when her hand was caught by the opening door 
of a car of a southbound Interborough Subway 
train, 116th St. and Lexington Ave., caused a 
panic in the midst of which the following train 
crashed into the already halted one. The motor- 
man of the second train was fatally crushed, as 
Was a man who was sitting close by. 
—The United States again asked Mexico to arrange 
to pay for seized and nationalized American- 
owned land. Arbitration, or prompt and adequate 
compensation was urged. ; 
—Four long-term felons who had been active in a 
strike for better food and conditions in the 
Philadelphia county prison in suburban Holmes- 
burg, were found to have been baked to death 
when the concrete isolation block for unruly 
prisoners was opened, afte, the heat had been — 
turned off. : 
Aug. 23—In China, the Japanese army headquarters 
was being transferred from Shanghai to Nan- 
king, 175 miles up the Yangtze River. 
—Chancellor Hitler took the Hungarian Regent 
Admiral Horthy by boat to Helgoland and showed 
him the fortifications, submarine and air bases — 
which, after several years of construction, have 
now replaced the ones which even in the last 
war made the island unapproachable to the ~ 
Allied fleets. It is now among the new, closed 
military areas. The next day Horthy and his — 
party were welcomed to Berlin. They got back 
to Budapest on Aug. 29. High water on the 
Danube kept them from stopping.in Vienna. ‘ 
—In Bled, Yugoslavia, delegates from that country, 
Rumania, and Czechoslovakia, announced ‘‘agree- — 
ments resulting in Hungary and the Little — 
Entente members pledging mutually to refrain 
from the employment of force of any kind 
against one another, and in _the three Little — 
Entente members recognizing Hungary’s equality — 
in the matter of rearmament.’’ i. 
—In Omori, a Tokio suburb, 28 persons were killed — 
and 150 injured when two planes collided over 
an iron foundry, which was set afire by exploding 
gasoline. The crew members of one of the ships, 
a transport plane, died in the crash. The aur " 
of the other craft, a training plane, jumped but 
his parachute did not open, Rar) 
Aug. 24—In Washington, Senator Sheppard of 
Texas, chairman of the Senate Campaign Ex- 
penditures Committee, suggested a constitutional 
amendment empowering Congress to prescribe — 
the conditions under which primary elections Fa 
Federal offices shall be held. Such an ame: 
ment, he said, would permit Congress to corre 
the practice, denounced by President Roosevelt, 
of adherents of one party intervening in a: 7 
other party’s primary. The President said at 
Hyde Park that Republican intervention in the 
Idaho Democratic primary had raised a question GF 
of “‘political morality.”’ 4 
—Japanese military planes shot down an unarmed l 
Chinese-American-owned passenger plane after 
it had left Hong Kong for Chuncking, the tem- 
porary capital. They machine-gunned the ; 
d, including H. L. Wood, Ar 
ers of the crew and 15 Chi 


the sunken plane. The Japanese denied firing at — 
the plane after it hit the water. The U. & Ge 


d fr so 
above and. below 1€ 
civilian plane sought refuge. Ay i 

Aug. 25—The Belgian government announced it — 
would expel aliens residing in that. country _il- — 
legally. The rule was designed to halt the flow 
of political refugees from Germany. . 


Conn., is 

celebrating, with parades and tableaus its 200 
years of existence. The ox cart in the parade — 
represented the one. that brought LD 
English settlers in 1740, two years after the land 
had been -bought in New London at auction, 
under an act of the General Assembly at New 
Haven for the ordering and directing a He 
in the 


sale and settlement of all the townships 


‘Western Lands. Floats in the parade showed the 
life of the settlers, an old-fashioned kitchen, an 
early church wedding, a rural school, the 117- 
- year record of the Public Library, an early post 
rider, a suggestion of the story of iron pro- 
duction in the town, where cannon once were 
cast, and where the chain was forged that went 
across the Hudson to prevent the British fleet 
from going up the river. 
—Victor E. Verdades de Faria, Consul Gen. of 
‘Portugal at N. Y., and his wife, Katherine Mahon 
de Faria, were killed when their auto was 
demolished by a train at Proctor’s Crossing in 
West Barnstable, Mass. Ct 
Aug. 26—The New York State Constitutional Con- 
“vention, held in Albany, ended its work and ad- 
journed after voting, 105 to 57, to submit its 
amendments in 9 separate sections to the citizens 
at the poles on Election Day. 1—All the pro- 
posed amendments not included in the following 
eight questions. 2—Legislative reapportionment. 
_ 3—Grade crossing elimination costs. 4—Housing. 
_ 5—Judiciary. 6—Labor’s Bill of Rights. 7—The 
outlawing of proportional representation. 8&— 
Social welfare. 9—Transit unification. 
In Palestine, 21 Arabs were killed and 37 
wounded by a bomb explosion in a_ vegetable 
market in the Arab quarter of Jaffa. There 
: eye Many disorders, and in Ramleh and Lyd- 
doch, troops killed 5 Arabs. z 
_—The Hamburg-American Line announced it had 
given up as lost its cadet training ship, the 
dmiral Karpfanger, missing in Antarctic waters 
with a crew of 60 for six months. ¢ 
ug. 27—Over 25,000 persons, one of the biggest 
“erowds that ever attended the launching of a 
-_—*'U.S. naval vessel, jammed the N. Y. Navy Yard 
in Brooklyn to watch the $15,000,000, 10,000-ton 
- light cruiser Helena slide off the ways into Wal- 
bout Basin, where she lay alongside her recently 
mpleted sister ship, the U. S. S. Honolulu, back 
the yard after a trial run. 
e Loyalist:Spanish gunboat, Jose Luis Diez, 
ok refuge in the Port of Gibraltar after a fight 
with Insurgent warships which killed 33 men on 
the Diez, including 24 Insurgent prisoners cap- 
tured from 2 fishing boats. : 
—The U. S. Secretary of State in an official public 
statement, reminded the world at large that this 
is the 10th anniversary of the signing, in Paris, 
_ of the Kellogg-Briand pact renouncing war as an 
- instrument of national policy. The pact was 
ade by 63 nations. 
, 28—Two Greek monks who were kidnapped 
rom Caesarea in Northern Palestine were found 
shot dead on the landing ground at Tul Karm. 
Officials imposed collective fines totaling £1,000 
11 villages and destroyed 120 houses in the 
d and Acre districts as punishment for 
eged assistance to bands sniping at military 
‘forces and for other overt acts. 
ulgarian, Turkish and Greek troops are in charge 
of the former demilitarized zone set up in 1923 
in Thrace when it was divided among the three 
‘ ountries. They moved in to occupy sections of 
the zone along the borders, the result. of the 
_ Salonika agreement of July 31 under which the 
vi ademilitarized zone was discontinued and arms 
‘restrictions of the post-war treaty of Neuilly 
were lifted from Bulgaria. The Solonika pact 
was signed by Bulgaria and the Balkan Entente 
—Turkey, Greece, Yugoslavia and Rumania. 
g. 29—In Buenos Aires, representatives of Bolivia 
and Paraguay formally exchanged instruments 
‘of ratification of the July 21 peace treaty, wiich 
ended their century-old dispute over the Chaco. 
ceremony, held in the office of Dr. José 
Argentina’’s Foreign Minister, 
the last step prior to the start of arbitration 


Au 
A 


wo months, will be in the hands of the six 
‘rals—Brazil, Peru, Chile, Argentina, Uru- 
and the United States—whose efforts re- 


e at Montreux in April, 1937, at which the 
ae Wrench abi t, by d 
Phe Frenc: abinet, by decree, su 
f in vn our Nowe key ees ppended 
—The Sovi aval Commissariat announces th: 
_ the GPU (now the NKVD, or Commissariat of 
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—In Lakeland, Fla., 200 members of the Ku Klux 


Sept. 4—Patrick Cardinal Hayes, 


—In Palestine, 14 armed Ara 


—In Alexandria, 


‘Internal Affairs) shot Adm 
Orloff, a former commander-in- 

navy, who represented the Soviet Un 
British coronation in May, 1937; A 
Sivkoff, commander of the Baltic fle 
Admiral Ludry, head of the naval acade! : 
Commissariat says the admirals and experts 
treacherously insisted on building a ‘‘defensiv: 
navy,’ consisting of submarines and other small 
units, whereas the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics obviously required a strong navy cap- 
able of offensive operations with big and strong 
battleships and cruisers. These are now being 
built since the removal of the ‘‘traitors and 
wreckers.’’ 


Klan paraded through the Negro quarters in a 
demonstration which was the result of two 
Negro slayings there in two weeks. They warned 
against further outbreaks and burned a wooden 
cross. Two men are being held on murder 
charges in conection with the killings, which 
occurred at Negro dance halls. 


Aug. 31—Douglas Corrigan called on the President, 
in the White House, and then fiew to Atlantic _ 


City where the Chamber of Commerce dined him. 


—The first survey crossing of the North Atlantic 


by French aviators, to explore a route for Paris- 
New York air service, was completed when the 
fiying boat, Lieutenant de Vaisseau Paris, landed 
off Pan American Airways base on Manhasset 
Bay at 3:18 P.M., Eastern daylight time. The 
2,400-mile flight from Horta in the Azores took 


_22 hours 48 minutes. 
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Sept. 1—The Italian Cabinet, in Rome, proposed 


a decree which was signed, Sept. 12, by the King 
and the Premier, prohibiting Jewish foreigners 
from establishing residence in the Kingdom, 
Libya, or the Aegean possessions. The decree 
also revokes the ‘‘concession of Italian citizen- 
ship, no matter how acquired, by Jewish foreign- 
ers since Jan. 1, 1919.’’ All foreigners of the 
Jewish race who at the date of the decree are 
in the litalian Kingdom-Empire and have begun 
their sojourn since Jan. 1, 1919, must leave within 
6 months or be expelled. The decree says that 
“any one born of both parents of the Jewish 
race is considered a Jew even if he professes 
a religion other than the Jewish.”’ 


—President Lazaro Cardenas, in opening the Mex- 


ican Congress, announced that the land national- 

ization and division plan would continue without 

special favor for any-foreigners. As for ‘‘property 

pS eee es he ee to the action of the 
nite ates in demanding exchange of 

for paper bank notes. s ont es 


Sept. 2—In Italy, a further decree of the Cabinet 


provided for dismissal of Jewish officials, teachers 
and students from».all schools whose diplomas 
are recognized by the state. In elementary schools 
Jews were barred even being janitors or cus- 
todians. Jews also were ousted from lesrned 
academies, institutes and associations of letters, 
arts and sciences. Foreign Jews were, by a decree 
a month age, excluded from the schools. 


Sept. 3—In Paris the government decreed a unified 


command for the air force and announced t 

last week’s war games had proved the Since 
of France’s defenses against a German invasion 
through Switzerland. In the Rhineland, Germany 
moved 50,000 to 60,000 troops into’ her new 
ger Sc paar sete France’s Maginot 

. Berlin sai e action 
current Nazi war games. rs ae. Chae 
Roman li 
Archbishop of New York, who would hove ieee 
71 years old on Nov. 20, died in bed in his 
summer cottage in St. Joseph’s, near Monticello 
Sullivan County, N. ¥. He had been killed by 
coronary thrombosis, after having been afflicted 
for several years with phlebitis, a vein inflama- 
tion. The body, after lying in state in the 
Cathedral, was buried in the crypt beneath the 
rea a8 Sept. 3 Bee peaks delivered by 
mmel of Ne L 
casted by radio. See aoe 


—In Sydney, Australia, the first conference Wea 
at- 


British Commonwealth relations open 
tended by delegates from all parts of the neue. 
S were killed and 
pitched battle at 
ancient Armaged- 
University of Chi- 
Among the dead 


two captured by troops in a 
Megiddo, which is the site of 
don, uncovered recently by a 
cago archeological expedition. 


Arabs was Sheik Taha, who led a group in the — 


Haifa district last year. 
and injured two bystanders as King Farouk I 


Egypt, a student fired a revolver 


= er 


—John 


—In China, 


Sep’ 


Was emerging from an athletic club but police 
eee SD attempt had been made to assassinate 


Sept. 5—In Santiago, Chile, over 60 persons were 


illed and many wounded in a National Socialist 
uprising of students and others, who seized the 
university and barricaded themselves also in the 

Workers Insurance Building, opposite the Pres- 

idential Palace. 

L. Lewis, head of the C.I.0., was a speaker 

at the opening, in Mexico City, of the Latin- 

American Labor Congress. Cuba, with 13 rep- 

Tesentatives, sent the largest delegation. Leon 

Jouhaux, French labor leader, and Ramon Gon- 

Zales Pena, of Spain, also were present. William 

Green, president of the American Federation of 

Labor, declined an invitation to attend, charging 

that the congress was called to push the “‘cause 

of Communism.’’ 

Japanese pursuit planes machine 
gunned a tri-motored Junkers transport of the 
German-Chinese-operated Eurasia line, forcing it 
to land at Liuchow, Kwangsi Province, 

Sept. 6—The French Government ordered the army 

© take over the Mediterranean port of Marseille, 

control point for communications with its North 
African reservoir of troops and raw materials for 
war. The port has been tied up since early in 
July by a strike of dock workers. The strike 
ended on Sept. 12. 


—In an address at the Nuremberg Conference 


Chancellor Hitler announced that Germany had 

ad a good harvest, that she had stored food 
Teserves and that the idea of an economic block- 
ade ‘‘can henceforth be buried.’’ 


Fane Count of Covadonga, 31, of Spain, former 


of the Asturias died from injuries and 
shock after an automobile accident in. Miami, 
Fla. He was the eldest son of Alfonso XIII former 
King of Spain, and the latter’s wife, Queen 
Victoria, daughter of Prince Henry of Batten- 
berg and granddaughter of the late een Vic- 
toria of England. The Count had en long 
afflicted with hemophilia, or failure of the blood 
to coagplate normally. He married, in 1933, a 
Cuban girl, Edelmira Sampedro y Vcejo. They 
were divorced in 1937. He then married Marta 
Rocafort, of Cuba. They were divorced in Jan., 
1938. Miss Mildred Gaydon, of Miami, was driv- 
ing the car in which Teceived the fatal 
accident. The coroner’s jury absolved her of 
i) . The Count’s secretary, quoted Covadonga 
as g that if he had not grabbed the steering 
wheel the accident never would have happened. 
t. J—In Mexico City, the Labor Conference 
elegates organized: the Federation of Latin 
American Workers. Among the Statutes approved 
was one declaring that “the principal task of 
the Latin American working class consists in 
winning full economic and political autonomy 
for Latin American nations.’’ The Federation 
voted to a lg sae with mec qereretonal 
of Amster in order to 0 nm European trade 
union support. Labor delegates of the following 
thirteen countries voted their approval: Argen- 
tina, Bolivia, Chile, Costa Rica, Colombia, Cuba, 
Ecuador, Mexico, Nicaragua, Paraguay, Peru, 
Uruguay and Venezuela. Vicente Lombardo 
“fole¢ano was elected president. 


—The Pennsylvania Supreme Court released to 


the Legislature the evidence as to the graft and 
prep noe charges made against Gov. Earle and 
13 fellow Democrats, accumulated by the District 
Attorney of Daupin County. An inferior court 
had impounded the evidence and had forbidden 
its presentation to a legislative committee, which 
was trying to forestall the district attorney’s 
inquiry. 

t 8—The Grecian government has decreed that 
persons found proselytizing in behalf of any 
except the Greek Orthodox religion will be 
punishable by fines and from two to six months’ 
imprisonment. Perepnets guilty of the same 
offense will be expelled. 


—The National Assembly at Antioch formally ap- 


proyed the statutes of the new Republic of the 
former Sanjak of Alexandretta which recently 
became an autonomous province of Syria. 


—In Brittany, a railway accident killed 5 and 


injured 100 pilgrims returning from a divine 
church in Josselin. In Spain, near Gerona, J1 
were killed and 21 hurt when a tank truck and 
a railway train collided. 


Sept. 9—With Japanese forces closing in on Han- 


ow, Chinese military authorities there ordered 
20,000 women to leave to facilitate defense of 
the Hankow area 


—Chancellor Adolf Hitler declared that Germany 


“was “‘determined to capitulate to no one’’ in 
an address to 180,000 National Socialist district 


leaders at Nuremberg. France prepared to dis- 
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tribute gas masks to civilians and sand was 
brought in to protect public buildings in Paris 
and other cities. 

Sept. 10—Beersheba, 52 miles south west of Jeru- 
Salem, was attacked by an armed band which 
fired government buildings, killed a British 
poberuer and seized arms and ammunition. The 

and fied in the direction of Gaza. The position 

of Beersheba, led to the biblical phrase ‘‘from 
Dan to Beersheba’ as comprising Hebrew terri- 
tory from north’ to south. It was the scene of 
Hagar’s trial, and the Bible relates that Hagar 
wandered forth with Ishmael into the wilderness 
of Beersheba. 

—tInsurgents bombed by air the Spanish east coast 
from Valencia up to and beyond Barcelona, in 
taids that took attention away from locked battle 
lines on Catalonia’s River Ebro front. 

Sept. 11—James Roosevelt, eldest son of President 
F. D, Roosevelt, was operated on in St. Mary’s 
Hospital, Rochester, Minn., for the removal of 
a gastric ulcer. His wife and his mother had been 
with him. His father came from Hyde Park, 
N. Y., by special train. 

Sept, 12—A question put to a witness by District 
Attorney Thomas E. Dewey, which Supreme Court 
Justice Ferdinand Pecora ruled was prejudical 
to the defense, caused a mistrial in the case of 
James J. Hines, a Tammany (11th Assembly) 
district leader, who had been on trial in N. Y¥. 
City since August 15, on an indictment naming 
him and others as contriving, drawing and pro- 
posing lotteries, allegedly, connected with the 
policy racket, so-called, of which the late Arthur 
Flegenheimer (Dutch Schultz) was the head. 
The prosecution had closed and a witness for 
Hines was asked, in cross-examination, the ques- 
tion which, on motion of his counsel, brought 
the whole trial to naught. 

—The Council of the League of Nations opened 
the 19th assembly in Geneva, for the first time 
in the new League Palace, with 48 states repre- 
sented. Premier Eamon de Valera of Ireland 
was chosen president of the assembly. 

—In Nuremberg, the German defense forces pa- 
raded in their annual exhibition, before Chancel- 
lor Hitler and 100,000 spectators in the Zeppelin 
Meadow grandstands. That night, in his clos- 
ing address to the Nazi party congress there, the 
chancellor spoke of ‘‘shameless ill-treatment” of 
the 3,500,000 Germans in Czechoslovakia. He 
did not indicate distinctly whether he favored 
their antonomy in that country, by a plebescite 
of annexation of their area to the Reich. Fol- 
lowing his speech, there were outbreaks in the 
Sudeten German districts in Czechoslovakia, par- 
ticularly in the cities of Asch, Eger, Falkenau 
and Karlsbad. Several persons were killed. The 
Czech government declared martial law in the 
affected areas. The Sudeten German party on 
Sept. 13, formally requested withdrawal in 6 
hours of martial law and return of troops to bar- 
racks. The request was officially noticed but 
disregarded and the ‘‘6-hour ultimatum’’ ex- 
pired; order was restored. 

—In Mexico City the World Congress Against War 
and Fascism voted to accept the Spanish declara- 
tion that “fascism is engendered by the eco- 
nomic conditions of imperialism and is an im- 
mediate cause of war.’ 

Sept. 13—In Rome, the Italian Government spon- 
sored a statement advocating separation of Su- 


deten territory from Czecholovakia as the only © 


means of avoiding a European war. A bulletin 
of the Informazione Diplomatica, distributed by 


the government, said the only alternafive was | 


“disorder and war.” q 
Sept. 14—In the City of Eger, in the Sudeten Lined 

of Czechoslovakia, after a day of quiet, fighting 
olice were fired on as the 
Henleinist munitions depot. 
Armored police cars returned the fire. The 
fighting resulted in the death of one police- 
man, one Czech railwayman and one Henleinist. 
Three bodies of persons apparently killed by 
stray bullets were lying in the market square. 
One was a woman. In the border town of 
Schwaderbach Henleinists seized the police sta- 
tion and for hours held the Szech forces at 
bay. Prague fesse that they were helped 
by arms from abroad. Altogether the Czech gov- 
ernment said, the total casualties in the Su- 
deten area were 23 killed, 75 wounded. 


was reviewed when 
broke into an allege 


—In Palestine, 3 Jews were killed when a land . 


mine expleded under their car on the road from 
Afulen to Kirat Zion in the north. Another 
mine, not far distant, caused the death of ten 
Arabs, wounded another ten, all riding in a bus. 
Sept. 15—-British Prime Minister Neville Chamber- 
jain conferred with German Chancellor Adolf 
Hitler in the latter’s summer home in Berchtes- 


Chron 
gaden, in Bavaria. The subject was the situa- 
tion in the Sudeten Mountain regions of Czecho- 
_ slovakia, where 3,500,000 Germans are clamoring 
for reunion of their district with the Reich. 
‘Chamberlain had come by air 610 miles from 
London to Munich—it was his first plane flight— 
thence to Berchtesgaden in the Hitler bomb- 
roof special railway train, and by_ auto, on a 
enoeginded. Yain-swept road, to Berghof, the 
-chancellor’s mountain-top chalet. There they 
talked, each in his native tongue, for several 
hours. Interpreters attached to their retinues, 
were thus in constant use. Cheering crowds 
greeted the British party at both Munich and 
Berchtesgaden. Meantime, martial law was ex- 
‘tended by the Czech government to more places 
_. near the German border. Konrad Henlein, the 
~ Sudeten leader, issued, then broadcast over Ger- 
man radio wires, a proclamation calling for re- 
union of the Sudeten with the Reich. It was 
taken from Austria by the Versailles treaty. 
 Henlein after his proclamation crossed the_bor- 
der into Germany when he heard the Czech 
police were seeking him on a treason charge. 
_—The railroads throughout the country informed 
‘their employes that a reduction of 15 per cent 
in existing rates would be made effective at 
~. 12:01 A.M. on Oct. 1, under the provisions of the 
Railway Labor Act. : 
Sept. 16—On his return by air to London from 
Germany, Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain 
reported first to King George and then to the 
Cabinet his conference with German Chancellor 
- Hitler. Viscount Runciman flew from Prague to 
London with a memorandum from the Czech 
government, which by decree had outlawed the 
Sudeten German Party and “‘its Nazi Storm 
- Troop: formations.’”” Thousands of Sudetens be- 
‘gan to swarm across the border into the Reich. 
Britain asked the League of Nations to make 
provisionally optional the military and economic 
sanctions provided for by the Covenant against 
“an aggressor. In Vienna, a special department 
has been opened at the Governor’s Palace to 
- provide shelter in groups of weatherproof huts 
or German refugees from Sudetenland and 
ther parts of Czechoslovakia. f 
apanese dispatches reported the invaders had 
captured Wusueh, 100 miles down-river from 
Hankow, giving the Japanese control of a boom 
obstructing river navigation. Occupation of 
- Matowchen previously had given the Japanese 
‘possession of the boom’s southern end. 
Dr. V. K. W. Koo reported to the League of 
_. Nations Assembly that 1,000,000 Chinese had 
Hetpeen Killed since the beginning of the war with 
Japan, July 7, 1937. He said 30,000,000 others 
had been wounded or made homeless. Since 
Jan. 1, 1938, he said, there have been 2,204 
apanese air raids on civilian populations of 
ina and that more than 1,000,000 Japanese 
_ soldiers were operating on Chinese soil. 
‘Sept. 17—All of Czechoslovakia was put by the 
- government in a “‘state of emergency.’’ Measures 
affecting the liberty of the individual, the 
‘secrecy of letters, the right of assembly and 
freedom of the press were decreed. This aug- 
‘ments the martial law already in effect in Su- 
deten German districts. Representatives of 
: hhemian aristocrats, including members of old 
_ families such as Lobkowicz, Colloredo, Kinsky, 
_ Schwartzenberg and Czernin, were received by 
President Eduard Benes to whom they made 


t no 
miles of the Peiping-Hankow Railway. 
—The voters of Los Angeles, Calif:, in a recall 
election, chose Superior Judge Fletcher Bowron 
as Mayor, in place of Frank L. Shaw. The 
voters also approved an ordinance which provides 
that pickets must be employes of the firm against 
which the strike is diretced and may be used 
y when there is a bona fide dispute. They 
4 limited to one per entrance, or a maximum 
of two, and otherwise must remain 25 feet apart. 
d rcion, intimidation, the following home of 
waitin pea the use of abusive language are 
‘ohibited. 
Sep ;, 18—French Premier Eduard Daladier flew to 
London and conferred with British Prime Min- 
ister Neville Chamberlain on the Czechoslovak 
_ situation. Meanwhile, in Prague, Premier Milan 
Bodza in an address to the Czech nation, de- 


Sept. 


Sept. 20—Britain and France, acting jointly, pro- 


—A head-on collision on_a_ siding at «Tortuga, 


—In N. Y. City, Supreme Court Justice Ferdinand 


—A hurricane from the Caribbean Sea swept up in 


oe 
“ 


In Tr 


and injured two Czech guards. 
directly on the frontier. The attack was re- 
pulsed and the invaders retreated into the Reich. 
19—The British Cabinet, in London, and 
the French Cabinet, in Paris, separately voted 
to back the London agreement of Chamberlain 
and Deladier to support Hitler in demanding 
the right of self determination for the German 
minorities in Czechoslovakia. Meanwhile the 
Hungarian and other minorities ih the Czech 
republic are clamoring for self-determination. 
Marine insurance rates in London were raised 
to a rate 100 times those of a month ago and 
rates were doubled in New York. 


posed to Czechoslovakia that she agree to cede 
her Sudeten areas to Germany. The Czech gov- 
ernment suggested that her 1926 arbitration 
treaty with Germany be invoked. To this Britain, 
in a note warned that arbitration in no way 
meets the critical situation and would “‘lead to 
immediate German invasion.’’ Meanwhile, 
Hungary and Poland laid before Hitler the 
claims of their respective minorities in Czecho- 
slovakia. Steaming out of Toulon the French 


. Mediterranean Fleet started manoeuvres off the 


southern coast of France, but it was main- 
tained officially that they were ‘‘routine.”’ It 
was disclosed that the French government had 
issued a Ministerial order suppressing all news- 
Teels and motion pictures taking what authori- 
ties considered to be controversial stand on 
Czechoslovakia. 


Calif., of two Southern Pacific passenger trains, 
caused death of 12 persons and injuries to 100. 
The Californian, bound for Chicago, was on the 
siding, waiting for the Argonaut bound from 
New Orleans, for Los Angeles, to pass on the 
main track. Instead, a brakeman switched it on 
to the siding. Both locomotives were smashed, 5 
coaches were overturned and several hundred 
feet of rails were ripped up. 


Pecora transferred the case of James J. Hines, 
Tammany district leader, and five of the eight 
other defendants in the Arthur (Dutch Schultz) 
Flegenheimer policy lottery conspiracy indict- 
ments for a new trial in General Sessions. ur 
of the five are fugitives or believed to be dead. 


Sept. 21--The British».and French Ministers to 


Czechoslovakia, told President Edward Benes, 
in Prague, that his arbitration proposal was de- 
clined and that there must be an immediate 
agreement to cede the Sudeten area if armed 
invasion by Germany was to be avoided. There- 
upon the Czech Cabinet, after discussion, noti- 
fied the Anglo-French representatives that the 
Cabinet had so agreed. The announcement was 
made by Premier Milan Hodza. There were hos- 
tile demonstrations in Prague and other non- 
Sudeten districts when Benes made public the 
news of the government’s surrender, together 
with the reasons therefor. Chief among which 
was the fact that the Ozech treaty “‘allies,’’ 
France and Russia, were tied up in such a way 
by clauses in the pacts that armed help was 
not available. It was officially stated in Warsaw 
that the Polish Minister in Prague had pre- 
sented a virtual ultimatum to Foreign Minister 
Kamil Krofta declaring the Polish government 
expects Czechoslovakia to settle the problem 
of the territories inhabited by Poles in the 
Same manner as the territories with a German 
population. In the League of Nations Assembly, © 
the Soviet Russian foreign minister stated that 
his government, two days ago, ‘‘gave a clear an- 
swer in the affirmative’ to a formal Czech in- 
quiry whether Russia would ‘render Czecho- 
slovakia immediate and effective aid if France 
loyal to her obligations, rendered similar as- 
sistance.’ Unfortunately, he said, other steps 
were taken that were certain to lead sooner or 
later to quite incalculable and disastrous con- 
Sequences.’’ He spoke of the Czech plan as the 
destruction and mutilation of a sovereign State 


eral Soiled it “‘granting a bonus for Saber-rat- 


the Atlantic coast, missing Florida, but swing 


; 


ee a 


en 


—Chancellor Hitler, 


ing in by Cape Hatteras and continuing thence 
along New England's shore line, with an esti- 
mated total loss of 682 lives, chiefly in Connecti- 
cut, Rhode Island and Massachusetts. Thousands 
were made homeless. The wind raked off almost 
everything, houses, boats, bridges, on miles of 
Long Island summer beaches in the Hamptons. 
Here and there a train was derailed by floods. 

—The ‘‘United Council of the Republic of China” 
was inaugurated by three representatives each 
= the two governments of Peiping and Nan- 
sing. 


Sept. 22—In Czechoslovakia, the Cabinet of Pre- 


mier Milan Hodza resigned and was succeeded 
by one headed by Gen. Jan Syrovy, the inspector 

_ general of the army, and including also Gen. 
Frantisek Nosal. British Prime Minister Cham- 
berlain and Chancellor Hitler, at Godesberg on 
the Rhine, renewed the conference which had 
been begun on Sept. 15, at the Chancellor’s sum- 
mer home near Berchtesgaden, Bavaria. At the 
close of the day, Chamberlain issued an appeal 
to the populations of all countries concerned to 
remain calm, and asked that loca] conditions 
in Czechoslovakia remain orderly. The official 
German news agency reported that Czech troops 
fired on celebrating Sudeten Germans in e 
Eger district and killed 16 of them. This and 
other German reports of disorders in the Su- 
deten areas were not confirmed in Czechoslovakia, 
where it was said the border districts were calm. 
Czech troops continued to man the fortified 
line along the Reich frontier. 

Sept. 23—The conference between Chamberlain 
and Hitler was resumed at Godesberg. A joint 
official communique said that ‘‘friendly’’ talks 
between the two ieaders had ended with the 
submission by Hitler of a note defining ‘‘the 
final German position’’ on the Sudetenland of 
Czechoslovakia, and added that Chamberlain 
had undertaken to communicate this memoran- 
dum to the Prague government. Czech troops 
and gendarmerie were sent to numerous bor- 
der towns in Sutetenland, where eight persons 
were reported killed and many others wounded 
in frontier clashes between Sudeten German 

and armed Czechoslovakia 


departure.’’ An order was signed by the Czech 
Government for general military mobilization. 
In Rome, the Ara Pacis Altar of Peace, dedi- 
cated by Augustus in 9 B.C. to mark the estab- 
lishment of the Pax (Roman Peace) 
in the ancient Roman Empire, was reconstructed 
by Premier Benito Mussolini. 

Sept. 24—The British government laid Germany’s 
peace terms before the Czech government in 
Prague. France ordered more army reserves. 
In Gelltenn, Italy, Premier Mussolini referred 

roved by Geneva ‘‘under 

the very man who is at 


ancy of the Sudeten areas by Oct. 1, with com- 
cil withdrawal of Czech armed 
forces and officials therefrom; release of Su- 
deten Germans from’ the Czech military forces, 
liberation of German political prisoners; and a 
plebescite in those areas bi age et * 
. 25—Germany’s terms for e surrender o 
As Sudeten area were rejected by Czechoslovakia 
in a note handed in London to the British For- 
eign Secretary by the Czech minister, Jan 
Masaryk. ‘The proposals’ the note said, ‘‘go 
far beyond what we agreed to in the so-called 
Anglo-French plan. They deprive us of every 
safeguard for our national existence. 
Sept. 26—President Roosevelt wired to Chancellor 
itler an appeal in the name of the American 
people not to break off negotiations over the 
Czechoslovak question, in the interest of the 
maintenance of peace and to aim at honorable 
and constructive regulations of the problem. 
An appeal was sent also to Chamberlain and 
Deladier, and to President Benes at Prague. 
pas appeals were based on the Kellogg-Briand 
‘act 


in we seers are perma: - 
r orld, broadcast from Berlin, recounte 
Ba demic on the Czechs and reiterated his in- 
tention to march his troops into Sudeten on Oct- 
1, unless the region was meantime handed over 
to Germany peaceably. ‘“‘Im 1918,” he said. 
Central Europe was torn up and reshaped by 
some foolish or crazy so-called statesmen under 


Jogan. ‘self-determination and the right of 
reas Without regard to history. origin of 
peoples, their national wishes, thi economic 
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necessities, they smashed up Europe and arbi- 
trarily set up new states. To this Czechoslovakia 
owed its existence. This Czech State began with 
one big lie and its father’s name was Benes. 
This Herr Benes at that time turned up at 
Versailles and told them that there was the 
Czechoslovak nation. He had to invent this lie 
to bolster up an insignificant number of his 
own nationals so as to make them seem more 
important.’’ Hitler charged that Benes was 
trying to beat a plebiscite by terrorizing and 
driving out Sudeten Germans—214,000 to date. 
Britain, France and Czechoslovakia made ap- 
preciative answers to the Roosevelt urge for a 
continuation of conferences to settle the Czech 
controversy. ‘“‘War,’’ said Benes, “solves no 
problem.”’ 

—Premier Mussolini in an address at Verona said: 
““I still believe that Europe will refuse to ravage 
herself with fire and sword. I still believe that 
Europe will refuse to set herself afire in order to 
cook Prague’s rotten egg. Europe is faced by 
Many problems, but certainly the least urgent 
of all is that of increasing the number of war 
cemeteries that rise at such frequent intervals 
around the frontiers of States." 

Sept. 27—Chancellor Hitler wires to President 
Roosevelt saying: ‘‘I can and must decline every 
responsibility of the German people and its 
Jeadership if, contrary to all my efforts to date, 
further developments should actually lead to an 
outbreak of hostilities.’ He reminded Roosevelt 
the Versailles Treaty had denied self-detrmina- 
tion to the Sudeten Germans and the League of 
Nations had failed to carry out its obligations 
to them. He reiterated that the Czech agree- 
ment to cede the Sudeten area and thus end 
“‘intolerable’’ conditions, could no longer be de- 
layed. To this, President Roosevelt wired to 
Hitler a second appeal, saying past errors must 
not doom the world to war today. 

—In a London broadcast Prime Minister Chamber- 
lain said he still hoped for peace, adding: “How 
horrible, fantastic, incredible it is that we 
should be digging trenches and fitting gas masks 
because of a quarrel in a far-away country!”’ 

—In Glasgow, Scotland, on the River Clyde, Queen 
Elizabeth, with her children, the Princesses 
Elizabeth and Margaret, beside her, launched 
and gave her own name, as she said to ‘‘the 
greatest of shi that ply to and fro across 
the Atlantic like shuttles in a mighty loom, 
weaving a fabric of friendship and understand- 
ing between the people of Britain and the people 
of the United States.” 

Sept. 28—Chancellor Hitler, upon the personal wire 
and phone pleas of Chamberlain and Mussolini, 
called on the British, French and Italian pre- 
miers to meet him on Sept. 28, at Munich for 
a further talk on the Czech question. Mussolini 
had been personally appealed to by Chamber- 
lain and President Roosevelt to intervene with 
Hitler. 
he was addressing the House of Commons, and 
the members cheered and cheered. Germany 
meantime had recalled her merchant ships, many 
of which left New York and other ports without 
passengers or turned around at sea and made 
for home. The mobilization of Reich war forces 
which had been set for Sept. 28, was postponed 
until after the 4-power parley. President Roose- 
velt got the Latin-American countries to join 
in appeals to Hitler not to abandon peaceful 
conferences on Czechoslovakia. The President 
also made an appeal to Poland to defrain from 
force in negotiating for a clice of the Czech 


country. 

—The New York State Republican -Convention 
opened at Saratoga Springs. The keynote speech 
was made by Congressman Bruce Barton of New 
York City. The permanent chairman, Oswald D. 


Heck, of Schenectady, speaker of the Assembly, © 


also spoke. Both charged the New Deal with 


yote buying and with failure to solve the un- | 


employment problem. On Sept. 29 a platform 
ws. cAopted and District Attorney Thomas E. 
Dewey of New York County (Manhattan) was 
nominated for Governor. 1 
Sept. 29—After hours of discussion with Chancellor 
Hitler at Munich, British Prime Minister Neville 
Chamberlain, Premier Eduard Daladier of France 
and Premier Benito Mussolini of Italy reached 
an agreement under which the Sudeten area in 
by German forces, not all at once, but gradually, 
beginning on Oct. 1 (Hitler's original and in- 
sistent date). The Czech government had an 
official invited onlooker at the conference. 
—in Charleston, So. Car., a wind storm from the 
Gulf of Mexico, tore through the old districts 
of the city, killing 28 persons, injuring 200, dam- 
aging the City Hall and several other public 


The news reached Chamberlain when: 


ee ee DL Mate” pda het Se One 


and cut off power| Lazaro Cardenas’ fi e ) tin; 
and light wires for a while. U. S. Govt. funds 980 acres of land belonging Apu iam ~ 
were made available for relief and repair. | dolph Hearst in the State of Chihuahua. fei 
Sept. 30—Following the signing, at Munich, of land, near the town of Buenaventura, was 
he 4-power Sudeten-Czechoslovakia pact, an in-} in the name of the Babicora inves teeter? 
ternational commission was appointed to.ar-} pany, The decree states the owner eae 
Tange the details of occupation, including the} mand indemnity in accordance with the law.’ 
plebiscite areas. The Czechs were represented The property was provisionally confiscated by 
on the body, which almost at once began work, in the State government in 1935, but no nationali- 
Berlin. Meantime, in Munich, Chamberlain and zation of land is final until published in the 
Hitler had a private conference, which resulted Official Gazette. ‘ : 
dn a joint announcement: ‘We, the German |—lIn N. Y. City the first legal State Convention 0. 
Fuehrer and Chancellor and the British Prime| the American Labor Party endorsed the Demo- 
Minister, have had a further meeting eet J ha rea one <— Governor, Lieut. Governor 
f é Yr nizing the question of Anglo- an . S. Senator. 
ORGS Rhee of ne ‘Aarst importance for | Oct. 4—The German forces, in occupying Sector 
' the two countries and for Europe. We regard (zone) 3 in the Sudeten regions of Czecho- 
the agreement signed last night and the Anglo- slovakia took in both Karlsbad and Marienbad, 
German naval agreement as symbolic of the de- cure resorts. It reached and covered also the 
sire of our two peoples never to go to war with important section of the Czechs Maginot 
one another again. We are resolved that the Line.” Chancellor Hitler spoke in Karlsbad 
method of consultation shall be the meee ba a eres ere. Conrad Henlein is in 
# Ww ny other questions tha’ charge ©: e Sudeten. 
a Mae Shae: Countries, and we are|—The Polish troops occupying the Czech Teschen 
determined to continue our efforts to remove area reached Karving in the coal mining dis- 
probable sources of difference and thus con- trict, and Trzynietz, whose foundries and steel 
- tribute to assure the peace of Europe.’”’ mills annually produce nearly 500,000 tons, 
e Y. State Democratic Convention, in more than half of the total in Poland. These 
Rochester, re-nominated Gov, H. H. Lehman, mills belong to the French armament firm, 
Controller M. S. Tremaine, Atty. Gen. J. J. Ben- Schneider-Cruzot. In Prague, Premier Syrovy 
nett, Jr., and U. S. Senator R. F. Wagner, Judge reorganized his Cabinet to meet Slovak de- 
- Charles Poletti was put up for Lieut. Gov. mands. Premier Deladier got the French Cham- - 
—In Washington, German Ambassador H. H. ber’s endorsement of the Munich accord by a 
- Dieckhoff denied to the U. S. Dept. of State, vote of 535 to 75. ¥ 
that there was any open or secret understanding | Oct. 5—Eduard Benes, 54, President of Czecho- 
between the German-American Bund and him slovakia, resigned the office, which he had held 
_ or the embassy or the Consulates. since the retirement of the first President, 
-—In Geneva, the League of Nations Assembly| Thomas G. Masaryk, Dec., 1935. Before that. 
adopted a report separating the covenant from Benes had been Foreign Minister. In his fare- 
the Versailles Treaties, inviting suggestions from| well (broadcast) addressed to the public, he © 
_ non-members of the League on how to develop said: ‘“‘I have no intention of analyzing the 
non-technical cooperation with the League and} whole political situation which has led me_to 
this decision. I shall — say in short that 
ions as being optional in character, thus weak- the whole system of balance of power in Eu- 
ng the League. The Council accepted a re- rope, established after the war, has steadily 
ort that the sanctions authorized in Article weakened for several years. In the last three 
<VI were now applicable individually by mem- years it has basically changed to the disadvan- 
bers of the League against Japan. 5 tage of ourselves and our friends.’””’ The 4- 
; poner aes. Mage! pre era anne ane 
1938—OCTOBER unjust,’’ but had to be submitted to for the 
sake of peace. As Reich troops continued their 
occupation. of Sudeten areas, the international 
commission decided on new zones to be handed 
over to Germany without plebiscites. In Berlin 
Chancellor Hitler, opening the Nazi Winter re- 
lief drive, spoke of the needs of the Sudeten 
Germans and said this Christmas would be 
a ‘festival of peace.” | y 
—In Wildwood, N. J., a 250-lb., 7-yr.-old male 
performing lion that had escaped from its cage, 
leaped on 4 Japanese from Philadelphia, 
dragged him under the ocean-front boardwalk 
and clawed him to death. A policeman killed 
the beast with one pistol shot in the eye. 

Oct. 6—German troops crossed over from Silesia 
; ‘ and began occupancy of Zone 4, in the Sudeten 
counters with police and British troops. region of Czechoslovakia. The zone had been 
_ Oct. 2—By previous agreement with the Czech evacuated 10 days before by the Czechs. All 
Q a ores, Polish troops took over the former administrative power in Slovakia is being handed 
‘Czech part of Teschen and outlying territory. over to the new Slovak Government, which will 
‘They carried garlands of flowers and were re- have sole control of all matters affecting Slo- 
ceived with acclaim. German troops began to vakia with the exception of foreign policy, na- 

tional defense, administration of the national 


enter Sector 2 in Czechoslovakia, near Boden- 
‘e Pee er Prime Minister Chamberlain assured debt and loans floated for the common benefit | 


buildings, including 2 churches, 


' giving various declarations by members on sanc- 


. 1—German troops under the command of 
olonel-General von Leeb at 2 P. M. crossed the 
erman Czechoslovak frontier in the Bohemian 
lorest. between Helfenberg and Finsterau in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the agreement_cov- 
ering Sector Number 1. The outgoing Czech 
troops kept about 144 miles ahead of the ad- 

ancing German troops. Albert Duff Cooper, 
st Lord of the Admiralty, resigned from the 
tish Cabinet because of ‘‘distrust’’ of Cham- 
berlain’s forei| policy. France ordered de- 
mobilization of army reserves. Paris, which 
ae been darkened, was again ablaze with 


ghis, | 
n Palestine, 52 Arabs were killed in two en- 


Daladier of future cooperation with of Czechs and Slovaks—all of which are re- 
‘France in the interest of a general settlement. served for the central Ministers in Prague. The 
King George and the Archbishop of Canterbury British Parliament adjourned to Nov. 1. after 

s joined in praise for the peace arrangement. the Commons, 366 to 144, had ratified the Cham- 

4 -In Palestine, 21 Jews were killed by Arabs in| berlain peace policy as to Czechoslovakia. 

; aids in Tiberias, on the shore of Lake Galilee.|—In Palestine, government troops and planes 

Six Arabs were slain by Jews in the encounter, killed 60 Arab rebels. They had killed 50 Arabs 

sat Arabs were killed in Jaffa by a bomb the day before in Tiberias and Safed. bes 

osion. —The v. S. notified Japan to preserve the ‘‘Open 
Door’’ in China and cease any interference with 
American rights there. 

Oct. 7—In Italy, the Grand Council of Fascism > 
abolished, as of March, 1939, the Chamber of 
Deputies which will be succeeded by the Chamber 
of the Fasces and Corporations. The members 
will be appointed, not elected by the -people. 
The Italian Senate will collaborate with the new 
Chamber in formation of laws. b 

—The United States asked Italy not to discrim- 
inate against American Jews and not to sub- 


ject them to pr ie 
Insurgent planes dropped on Madrid Premier Benito Mnussolinl. OF 1 GeereS Gea 


Vaal 78,0 4-lb, loaves of bread in honor of the | Oct. 8—German tr 
Ya-lb. 0 i. d into Zone 5—small, — 

‘second anniversary of Gen. Franco’s accession Scatter asin | he C. al 
att he post of Chief of State in Insurgent ter- Moraine ong ap Hie, Coech; Sueteeaea i 


; itor: —In Vienna, “ i ive 
—The ‘Mexican Official Gazette carries President| so called by the poverniabat eres “the Tesi 
. , y . 2 ‘ fi 


Ra 


| Bank of England to place a credit of £10,- 
00 immediately at the disposal of the 
choslovak Government to help in economic 
construction, refugee resettlement and other 
asks resulting from the Munich agree- 


‘ 


7+ 


of the Roman Catholic Cardinal, 

*, on the grounds of 

dral, smashing windows and dragging forth 
and burning some of the furniture, The melee 
_ apparently was in retaliation for a Catholic 
Youth demonstration the night before. The 

- Cardinal’s face was cut by shattered window 


glass. 

_ Oct. 9—In Italy the Fascist Grand Council voted 
; full approval of Premier Mussolini’s participa- 
-tion in the Munich 4-power conference on 
Czechoslovakia. 
—Polish troops by agreement of the Czech au- 
. thorities, occupied the railroad junction of Bo- 

humin (Oderberg) at the meeting place of Ger- 
‘many and the Czechoslovak province of Moravia 
at 6 A. M., three days ahead of schedule, 
—Chancellor Hitler, in an address in Saar- 
bruecken, Said: ‘“‘As a strong State we are ready 
at all times to embark upon a policy of under- 
standing with the world about us. We can do 
that. We want nothing from others. We have 
no wishes or demands. We want peace.”’ 

—In China, Japanese remain on the Peiping- 
Hankow Railway at Liuling and haye reached 
the line also.at Sintien near the Honan border. 
The Chinese are preparing ‘‘scorched earth’’ 
Plans for Hankow; Japanese warships ad- 
vanced up the Yangtze above Kichun and in- 
creased their gains south of the river. 

| -—The international bridge over the St. Clair River 
between Port Huron, Mich., and Point Edward, 
? Ontario, was dedicated. The structure is 8,120 
feet_long, and cost about $3,250,000. 

_ —In Sofia, a Macedonian shot te death Maj. Gen. 
:, Yordan Peyeff, chief of staff of the Bulgarian 

' Army, then fatally wounded himself. 
' Oct. 10—The German army has completed in- 
? vestment of the Sudeten territory and is now 
installed along the new frontier. The German 
air force has taken over the air fields and equip- 
ment the Czechs left behind and has installed 
its own fiying units and anti-aircraft artillery 
on them. Special army units are clearing up 
railroads, large sections of which already can 
'- be opened to traffic by the German authorities. 

' The railroad station at Slovenske Novenesto 
_ . and the town of Ipoly Sag were occupied by 
¥ Hungarian troops following a previous agree- 
: ment with the Czechoslovak delegation, which 
had acquiesced ‘‘as a token of good-will.” 


Theodore 


‘ -will 

: —tiIn Palestine, British forces killed 11 Arabs in the 

Beisan Valley and reoccupied the town of 
Bethlehem. 

—Italian volunteers in the Insurgent armies in 
Spain who have cerved 18 months are beginning 
to withdraw and return to Italy. 


i 


boundaries were announced by the arbitration 
44 commission representing the Presidents of the 
United States, Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Peru 
and Uruguay. The award moves Paraguay’s rec- 
2 ognized frontier 275 miles west of the Paraguay 
c: River. The zone included is approximately 275 
: miles from east to west and 250 miles from 
5 north to south, adding approximately 69,000 
4 Square miles to Paraguay. Her frontier is now 
E within 
E 


: 
- 
= —In South America the Chace Paraguay-Bolivia™ 
= 
a 


75 miles of Villa Montes, Bolivia’s mili- 

tary headauarters in the Chaco, but more 

than 100 miles from the foothills in which the 
Bolivian oil fields are located. 

—The U. S. Supreme Court, 6 to 2, refused to re- 
view a decision of the California Supreme Court 
denying freedom to Thomas J. Mooney, serving 
a life sentence in San Quentin for alleged com- 
plicity in the San Francisco Preparedness Day 
bombing of 1916. Justices Black and Reed were 
the dissenters. 

—In Germany, in the Ruhr Valley, 20 persons were 
killed when an airplane from Brussels fell 300 
feet after a wing dropped off. 

Oct. 11—In Cairo, Egypt, the Moslem Congress 
adopted resolutions pronouncing the Balfour 
Declaration null and void in the eyes of Mos- 
lems; demanding immediate stoppage of Jewish 
immigration into Palestine; calling for estab- 
lishment in Palestine of a Parliamentary gov~- 
ernment to be elected proportionately by Arabs 
and Jews, conclusion of a treaty with Great Bri-. 
tain similar to that she has with Iraq and ter- 
mination of the British mandate. 

~—Over 2,400 British troops were landed in Pales- 

tine. At Jerusalem 4 bombs were hurled at Ed- 
3 ward Keith-Roach’s auto from the old city 

walls in front of the Rockefeller Museum. The 

. commissioner administering the northern dis- 

trict of Palestine since 1931, escaped injury, as 

did occuppants of two military escort cars and 

_ a police car which accompanied him. 

—It is officially announced in Rome that the 
total number of Jews in Italy, according to the 
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special census taken in August, is 57,425. This 
figure is somewhat higher than that: given 
-by the 1931 census, which was 47,825. Latium 
leads all Italian regions for the number of Jews 
With 12,943, followed by Lombardy with 11,559, 
Julian Venetia with 8,285, Tuscany with 5,931 
and Piedmont with 5,439. Some regions have al- 
most no Jews, such as Sardinia, which has only 
67; Calabria with 24, and Lucania with 10: 
Rome is the city with the greatest Jewish 
population, with 12,779, followed by Milan with 
10,219, Trieste with 6,085, Turin with 4,064, 
Livorno with 2,332, Florence with 2,326, Genoa 
with 2,263 and Venice with 2,189. , 
—The National Congress of Paraguay, meeting 
for the first time since 1936, elected as Consti- 
tutional President, Felix Paiva. He had been 
Provisional President since Aug. 17, 1937. 
—Forest fires have killed 20 persons in Dance 
Township, Ontario Province, Can. 
Oct. 12—In China, troop ships are landing a large — 
Japanese force on the shores of Bias Bay, near 
Canton, under cover of bombing planes. Tokyo 
warned the principal powers against aid to 
China and asked ten days’ notice of movements 
of land forces, warships and planes in South 
China. Japanese troops landed, also, on the — 
south bank of the Yangtze River, opposite — 
Kichun, and completed control of Sinyang. = 
—In Spain, up to Oct. 10, the Italian losses in — 
the civil war, Rome officially states, are listed 
at a total of 12,147 officers and men as killed, 
wounded and taken prisoner, divided as 
lows: officers killed, 227; wounded, 697; soldiers 
killed, 2,430; wounded 8,161; officers captured, 
3; soldiers, 351; soldiers dead for service causes, 
278. The communicue said 2,000 of the wounded — 
were permanently crippled or made invalids. 
—In Linden, N. J., fire consumed 21 tanks of gaso- 
line and fuel oil of the Cities Service plant. 


Larchmont, N. Y. 
saulted. On Oct. 10, at 8 P. M., 
home, saying she was going to church, S 
lived with her mother and her two older sister: 
on, a houseboat beached in the mud of Echo 
Bay Inlet, Long Island Sound, off New Rochelle 


by the international commission in Berlin. Hun 
gary stopped conferences with Czechoslovaki 
over border areas. 4 : : 
—In Spain, the Insurgents shelled Madrid. Italian — 
transports are carrying from Cadiz the 10,( oe 
Italian volunteers (Black Arrow Division) who — 
are returning to their own country. Thousands 
of Spanish troops, Falangists, Requetes and — 
heads of representative bodies at the quayside 
cheered the departing men. About 400 Italia: 
invalids also embarked on the hospital shi 
Gradisca for Naples. ; 
—In China, the Japanese Bias Bay forces occup! 
Tamshui, 20 miles from the Canton-Kowlo 
Railway. The Kwangtun provincial (Chines 
Government advised women and children t 
leave Canton. The Kwangtung army recruite 
from the rice fields and drawn from formal tr. 
ing grounds, was hastily arraying itself to con- 
front the Japanese expeditionary force, 
mated at two divisions, or 40,000 men. : 
Oct. 14—The Vatican, in its version of rec 
anti-Catholic riots in Vienna, charged they k 
been carried out by Nazis without provocation — 
and with police connivance. Preliminary neg 
tiations have begun between Germany and Bri 
tain for possible limitation of armaments. _ 
—In Palestine rebels cut phone and telegraph wire: 
and isolated the country for 19 hours. | 
Oct. 15—Japanese forces that landed in the Bi : 
Bay area have cut rail and highway connections — 
between: Canton and the South China coast. 
Booms have been placed in the Pearl River to 
guard the city from direct naval assault Aa 
Japanese landing on the west shore of the river 
delta cut a highway connection between Cant nm 
and the Portuguese-owned island of Macao, op- — 
posite Hongkong at the river mouth. oO 
—Jerusalem was patrolled by troops armed with 
machine guns. Police combed the Old City 
for suspects after a pomb was thrown at the — 
Damascus gate. The bomb failed to explode. — 
All the gates of the Old City, except the Jaffa 
gate, were id Sha exe bee it at the ’ 
iling wall were force 0 leave. ‘ 
cove Jewish law-\ 


—A government decree prevents new 
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yers from admission to 
a Austria. 


Ey Nationals second. . E Sas hu eae We 
~~ Oct. 16—In Spain, Barcelona welcomed the ar- 
; rival of the League of Nations Commis: 
. will supervise the withdrawal of the volunteers 
in the Loyalist armies. The 11th, 13th and 15th 
---‘*International Brigades said farewell to the 35th 
3 Spanish Division. é 
bi, Bae A the communal elections in Belgium, Cath- 
olics, Liberals and Socialists were winners at 
the expense of the Rexists, Communists and 
Flemish Nationalists. * B 
Oct. 17—Canton is becoming a deserted city in 
the pathway of Japanese legions. An estimated 
zi . 2,000,000 refugees are swarming westward and 
‘northward from Canton and the area for 100 
ws miles around, in flight from the South China 
is invaders who are less than 50 miles east of the 
EL city. North and south of Hankow other Japan- 
ese forces, having cut railway connections, are 
closing in on that city, in which half the shops 
‘have closed and thousands are hurrying to the 
: waterfront, boarding ships bound up the river. 


-—Im the conflict between the Austrian Nazis and 

the Catholic Church the Salzburg Educational 
Council adopted a resolution forbidding Arch- 
bishop Sigismund Waitz to enter the public 
schools to inspect religious training classes. 
—Italy in a. note to the United States promises to 
treat American Jews not less favorably than 
other foreign Jews. * 
‘Oct. 18—In Palestine, Sir Harold MacMichael, 
the High Commissioner, authorized the appoint- 
ment of military commanders to take over au- 
thority from the district commissioners. The 
whole Palestine police force has been placed 
under military control. 

—tThe 8th National Eucharistic Conference opened 
at New Orleans, The Pope radioed his apostolic 
_ blessing. Cardinal Mundelein of Chicago was 
in charge, as legate. The-conference ended on 
Oct. 20. 
Tn! Brooklyn, Police Commissioner Valentine, 
with other officials and laboratory technicians, 
descended unexpectedly on the Bergen Street 
station, where six arrest books containing all the 


‘mously that John Cashmore was legally elected 
_ yice-chairman of the City Council of N. Y. City 
on Jan. 3, and that he is entitled to serve a 
full two-year term. e 
With a gold medal of St. Christopher in one hand 
Commodore Robert Irving docked the Queen 
Mary in her North River berth, N. Y. City, with- 
_ out the aid of tug boats, which were tied up by 
* a strike: 
 Gct. 19—In Palestine, 1,000 British Coldstream 
e, Guards marched into the Old City at Jerusalem 
at dawn and delivered the district from the 
_ hands of Arab rebels who had held it for four 
‘days. The troops wore rubber-soled shoes for 
sure footing on the ancient cobbled streets. A 
curfew previously imposed was lifted imme- 
diately. Soldiers placed barbed wire barriers at 
all strategic points. All male occupants oi houses 
_ in the Bab Hutta quarter of the Old City—about 
one-fifth of the total area—were examined by 
police for rifie butt marks on their shoulders. 


_ Many of the Arab band that had wielded control 


of the Moslem section escaped ahead of the 
__ British expedition. Some gained freedom through 
subterranean tunnels, others by lowering them- 
aN pees rita. ropes suspended on St. Stephen’s 
Bate. 

eos Spain, ten planes bombed Barcelona, killing 
4 persons. Members of the League of Nations’ 
commission to supervise the evacuation of for- 
eign volunteers witnessed the raid. Several of 
_ them climbed to the Ritz Hotel’s roof to watch it. 
—The German fortification line stretching along 
_ the French-German border from Switzerland to 
_ The Netherlands, on which 500,000 men are still 
at work, has received an official name from 
oh ted Adolf Hitler—‘‘Limes”—the name 
_ that Romans applied to the wall they erected 


a 


in ancient times to keep out German tribes from 

territory they had conquered. 

In Berlin, at a dinner in the U. S. Embassy. 

i erga. A. Lindbergh was presented with 
_ the Service Cross of the Order of the German 

: Eagle with Star, by Field Marshal Hermann 
Goering as the representative of Chancellor 


itler. i 
- Oct. 20—In Palestine, the rebel command, headed 


_ by Gen, Abdul Haj Mohammed, has forced the 
a 


+ able-bo 
ir 


re 


the Japanese 0 
where the defenders. were digging trenches and 
throwing up barricades in the streets. 

—There are now many hundreds of Jews expelled 

from the German occupied areas of Czechoslova- 

kia living in the open fields of the no-man’s- 
land between the two armies. The Czechs refuse 
to-receive these Jews. 

—King Victor Emmanuel, at Naples, welcomed 

home the 10,000 Italian survivors of the civil 

war in Spain. They had come by ship from 
Barcelona after 18 months’ service. 

Oct. 21—In China, the Japanese troops that were 

on the day-and-night advance from Bias Bay, 

covered the remaining 15 miles and_ entered 

Canton in the afternoon, tanks leading the 

way. The Chinese forces had withdrawn, after 

setting fire to or blowing up many public build- 
ings and industrial plants, including the bridge 
over Pearl River. Only about 50,000 of the in- 
habitants had remained in the city. In the 

Hankow area, the Japanese forces after seizing 

the iron mines near Tayek, captured that town, 

driving out the Chinese defenders. The Japanese 
announced that Gen. Yu Han-mou, the Military 

Governor of Kwangtung, had surrendered and 

had handed his sword to Lieut. Gen. Motoo 

Furusho, commander of the South China inva- 

sion. : 

—In Palestine, though soldiers had cleared out 
most of the rebel elements in Jerusalem, picked 
squads of British troops, equipped with tear 
gas, entered the labyrinth caves of King Solo- 
mon’s Quarries under the Old City to drive out 
Arabs believed to have made a tunnel escape 
from the Mosque of Omar. After several hours 
underground, where they guided themselves by 
white ropes, the troops emerged empty-handed. 

—In Spain the insurgents bombed Barcelonia 9 
times in 27 hours. The fliers had been instructed 
to approach the city without warning. This was 
done by coming in at a right angle to the port 
and by approaching at such a height that 10 
or even 15 miles away their motors could be 
cut out and the machines could go into long 
glides. Thus silence was achieved and bombs 
were loosed before the raid sirens could be 
sounded; 24 persons were killed, 70 wounded. 

Oct. 22—Eduard Benes, ex-President of Czecho- 
slovakia, arrived in London from Prague by air, 
accompanied by his wife and secretary. Later the 
party went to Oxford, guests of Wickham Steed, 
former editor of The London Times. 

Oct. 23—In China, American,’ British and French 
authorities sent naval landing parties to Sha- 
meen Island, opposite central Canton, to help 
foreign civilians protect their colony. All able- 
bodied men had been called out to wet down 
houses and roofs in the path of the fires. The 
landing parties helped round up looters who set 
fire to stores after ransacking them. The steamer 
Hsiangyang, a confiscated Japanese river boat, 
La Pees above eer and sunk. Most of 

Ai ugees aboard were ei i 4 
noms of drowned, ther killed by 
ct. 24 n anghai, the Dollar liner Pre. 
Coolidge unloaded a cargo of gold bars, vee 
bars and coins worth $2,800,000 after Japanese- 
controlled officials had refused to clear the ship 
unless she sailed without the shipment. The 
basis for detention of the liner was an order, 
issued by the Japanese after their capture of 
Shanghai last November, declaring that the éx- 
port of gold, silver, arms and ammunition from 
Shanghai was forbidden. In Hankow, martial 
law was proclaimed. Fires, set by incendiaries 
continued to rage in Canton. The Japanese cap- 
tured the Boca Tigris forts and reported their 
forces had pushed 25 miles beyond the city. Re 
—The federal wages-and-hours law (Fair Labor 


« 
s Co ae 


— 


‘ds Act of 1938) went into effect through- 

t the United States. The pecan-shelling in- 

_ dustry in the South reported that it had shut 
its plants because of the 25-cent basic wage: 

Some lumber, garment and tobacco work was 

also. stopped. 

Oct. 25—In China, Hankow, the abandoned pro- 
visional capital, was entered by Japanese advance 
forces. Generalissimo Chiang Kai-Chek and his 
folks had departed by air, to Chungking, the 
new provisional capital, under cover of darkness. 

—Fire in paper and celeulose cargo in the hold of 
the German steamship, Deutschland, off New- 
foundland, on her way to New York, was fought 
by the crew for 10 hours with carbon dioxide 
gas, then water, and steam and was got under 
‘control, Several S.O.S. wireless calls were sent 
out but were recalled. 

—Pedro Aguirre Cerda, candidate of the Popular 
Front, was elected President of Chile, receiving 
212,000 votes, while Gustavo Ross, the Rightist 
candidate, obtained 199,000, it was officially an- 
nounced. 

—An Australian National Airways plane, from 
Adelaide crashed on Mount Dandenong, 24 miles 
east of Melbourne. The 14 passengers and 4 
members of the crew were all killed. The vie- 
tims included C. A. S. Hawker, a member of 
the Australian House of Representatives. 

Oct. 26—The occupation of Hankow by the Jap- 
anese was completed, 10 months and 14 days 
after the capture of Nanking. Scarcely a shot 
was fired. Only a few hundred Chinese soldiers 
YTemained. Many of them had been wounded in 
the defense of the city. The Japanese also oc- 
cupied nearby Wuchang and Hanyang. By eve- 
ning the Yangtze River was filled with Japanese 
warships and transports. 

—In the territorial dispute with Hungary Czecho- 
slovakia accepted German and Italian arbitra- 
tion. 

—In Rome the Fascist Grand Council decreed 
that the African colony of Libya should be made 

._ an integral part of Italy, with a new constitu- 
tion. The government plans to establish 80,000 
Italian peasants in Libya’s coastal provinces by 
1941 in the hope that irrigation will help make 
the land flourish anew as it did when the North 
African coast was an outstanding granary of 
ancient Rome. The program calls for the ex- 
penditure of the equivalent of $100,000,000 over 
a four-year period. . 4 

Oct. 27—In China, occupation of the city of Teian, 
midway between Nanchang and Kiukiang, was 
announced by the Japanese, who also set up 
their own supervised Chinese government in 
Hankow and the Wuhan area; headed by Hu 
Chung-Chum. 

—The Sewist mayor of Tiberias was shot fatally 
by. Arabs as he left his office; 12 Arabs were 
killed and hundreds were arrested by British 
forces completing their first drive against Arab 
insurgents in Northern Palestine. 

—U. S. district judge William Clark, Newark, 
enjoined Jersey City from interfering with the 
‘civil liberties of persons in moving about freely, 
distributing’ leaflets, speaking at public meetings, 
or displaying placards. Two days later. the 
Jersey City Commissioner of Public Safety denied 
an application for a Labor Defense and Civil 
Rights mass meeting set for Nov. 1 in Pershing 
Field. : 

Oct. 28—In Japan, Hachiro Arita was appointed 

Foreign Minister in the Cabinet of Premier 
Prince Fumimaro Konoye, succeeding Gen. 
Kazushige Ugaki, who resigned last month be- 
cause of differences cf opinion with the army 
over the establishment of the China Board to 
administer Japan’s China policies. | 

Oct. 29—In Palestine, in the historic Philistine 
city of Gaza, where Samson died, 8,000 Arab 
residents, suspected of harboring and assisting 
rebels against British authority, were rounded 
up, searched, questioned and relieved of firearms 
in a surprise attack at dawn. 

—The fact-finding board appointed by the Pres- 
ident recommended that the railroads withdraw 
their demand for a 15 per cent reduction in the 
wages of rail employees inasmuch as the wages 
are not above the general level, some of. the 
roads do not need eet help, and there are other 

ays of aiding carriers. - 

Oct. iets Magdeburg, Germany, the Midland 
Canal, connecting the River Rhine and the 
Baltic Sea was officially opened. 

—A radio adaptation of a broadcasted fake story 
of an invasion of this earth by people from the 
planet Mars, frightened many who tuned in late, 
starting an incipient flight of hysterical refugees 

_ from the designated area, taxing the police and 
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hospitals, confusing traffic: and choking the 
usual means of communications. 


Oct, 31—In Spain, Insurgent planes bombed 250 


Miles of the Loyalist Mediterranean coast, 
from Alicante north to Valencia, killing over 
70 persons, including passengers on a train near 
Algemesi. 

—Italian colonization of Libya, north Africa, began 


with the departure of 16 ships carrying 1,800 <9" 


families of agricultural workers (18,000 persons) 
to Tripoli, where ,small farms have been pre- 
pared, with houses, tools, and livestock. The 
discovery of water in the subsoil, which can be — 
brought to the surface by means of artesian 
wells, has now made it possible to put this land 
under cultivation, 

—While John W. Deering, convicted slayer, stood 
before a firing squad in Salt Lake City and was 
shot to death, his heart's action was recorded 
by an _electro-cardograph film. The heart beat 
jumped from a normal 72 to 180 and maintained 
that during the several minutes required to 
complete preliminaries for the execution. i 
heart fluttered, but the beat remained unchanged 


at three times normal each time an officer spoke ~_ 


to the man. When Deering was asked for a 
last statement, his heart beat fluttered wildly, 
then calmed after he spoke until bullets ended 
his life. The heart beat stopped 15.6 seconds 
after the fatal bullet was fired, but Deering 
Was not pronounced dead~ until 214 minutes 
after the shots. 


1938—NOVEMBER 


Nov. 1—In the House of Commons, London, Brit- 
ish Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain, in re- 
affirming his policy of ‘‘appeasement’’ in Europe, 
Said; ‘‘Geographically Germany must occupy 
the predominating position in relation to the 
States of Central and Southeastern Europe, I 
do not see any reason why we should expect a 
fundamental change to take place in these 
regions. Far from this country being concerned, 
we have no wish to block Germany out of these — 
countries or encircle her economically’? He ~ 
said, also: ‘‘I do not regard the Munich agree- — 
ment as a defeat either for democracy or the 
cause of law and order. On the contrary, the 
Munich agreement was an attempt to carry out © 
by discussion among two powers representing 
autocratic and two powers representing demo- 
cratic States an agreed solution of a problem to 
which the only other solution appeared to TP; 
the use of force. Instead of using force, the ~ 
agreement has been carried out in an orderly 
manner.’’ * 

—Mexico turned back 21 Austrian and German 
Jewish refugees who had sought to land at Vera- 
cruz. The Secretary of the Interior, Ignacio 
Garcia Tellez, decreed that only a few “‘foreign- + 
ers who have lost their nationality’’ will be per- — 
mitted to come to Mexico and that even these 
must pledge themselves to marry Indian women.”’ 
Many Austrian Jews are emigrating through 
Triste to the Far East. - 

Noy. 2—A Spanish Insurgent motor warship, Nadir, 
shelled and sank the Spanish Loyalist freighter, 
Cantabria, in the North Sea, 10 miles off the 
Norfolk coast of England. = sete 

—The British House of Commons, 345 to 138, rte 4 

ome 


t 


fied the Anglo-Italian agreement of April 
Prime Minister Chamberlain assured the Hot 


that the war in Spain no longer is a menace 


tion of 10,000,000. ; j 

ue China, Japanese planes kilied 50 persons in — 
an attack on Shekki, 55 miles south of Canton. — 
Incendiary bombs started a number of fires and 
houses were damaged extensively. The injured 
were taken to Macao, across the mouth of the 
Pearl River. from Hong Kong, 

—Beirut Arabs broke up a funeral procession be- 
cause the hearse bore inscriptions urging friend- — 
ship between the British and Arabs. They 
seized the coffin and burned it in the middle of 


blic square. { Ci 
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uarters in Hankéw was announced by Gen. 
Aner Hata, Commander in Chief of the 
Japanese Army in the Yangtze Valley. The 
Japanese Government’s note breaking off all re- 
lations with technical organizations of the 
League of Nations was published by the League 
Secretariat. The note said Japan’s decision was 
a@ consequence of the League Council’s action 
of Sept. 30, providing for the individual applica- 
tion by member States of punitive measures 
against Japan. The Council acted at China’s 
insistence,, but no League State has undertaken 
any sanctions. : 
—A Reich decree bars all Jewish patent attorneys 
from practice in Germany after Nov, 30. The 
order supplements special decrees of Oct. 11, 
that limited to 175 the number of Jewish at- 
torneys permitted to practice in Germany after 
Dec. 1. At present 1,600 Jews still practice law, 
including 41 Berlin patent attorneys. 
—In Spain, Insurgent bombing of Madrid killed 15 
persons. A shell struck the unoccupied Em- 
. passy building and burst in the Ambassador’s 
rooms, which had not been used since Ambas- 
sador Claude G,. Bowers established his head- 
quarters at Hendaye, France, on Aug. 16, 1936. 
Later he moved to Saint-Jean-de-Luz, France. 
—Explosion tore a hole in the side of the German 
‘steamship, Vancouver, and the yessel sank when 
about to leave Oakland, Calif., to cross the bay 
to eee Francisco and thence to the Panama 
Canal. 
In Middletown, Ohio, in the presence of State 
troops ordered there by Gov. Davey, the Loril- 
lard tobacco plant resumed operations after hay- 
/ ing been closed since Oct. 3 by a strike of the 
Tobacco Workers Union of the C. I. O. The 
strike was called off Nov. 2. 
Nov. 4—Secretary of State Cordell Hull announced 
5 that the United States stood on the treaties to 
which it was a party, believed in internatinal 
<a law and fair play, and-that its position in the 
face of Far Eastern developments remained un- 
changed. ~ 
—The American railroads, after a request from 
the President, withdrew their order for a 15 
per cent cut in wages of 930,000 employees on 
Dec. 1, thus definitely removing the threat of 
a nation-wide railroad strike and opening the 
way for legislative action to help the carriers. 
—The Will Rogers Memorial Museum was dedi- 
cated at Claremore, Okla. 
| Paris, Grand Duke Vladimir, 21, son of Grand 
Duke Cyril, who died Oct. 12, issued a mani- 
_ festo announcing his claim to the extinct Rus- 
sian throne. ' 
—An airplane, bound for Southampton, England, 
-erashed when leaving St. Helier, Jersey Chan- 
»: nel Island; 14 persons were killed, including a 
farmer on whom the plane fell. 
: ‘A lay priest and a cook were killed in a fire in 
the rectory of the Church of St. Anthony of 
lua, Thompson St., N. Y. City. 
fov. 5—For the first time in 20 years Hungarian 
‘troops crossed the Danube to begin the reoccu- 
pation of 4,875 square miles of their former 
‘homeland awarded Hungary from Czechoslo- 
vakia through Italo-German arbitration. The 
soldiers marched with flowers bobbing on their 
_ helmets or falling under foot. By nightfall they 
had moved 1215 miles into the Slovak regions 
of Medve and Doborgaz, north of the Hun- 
garian towns of Gyor and Maggar Ovar, and 
d occupied 14 communities bedecked with the 
Dvd white and green Hungarian colors. 
—A convention of bishops of the Greek Church 
lected Bishop Damaskinos, 


6—In Oslo, Norway, 29 persons were burned 
| death in a fire in the 9th floor Stadio of a 
rt eee ner. 
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announcement said th 

way and railway running to the port of Tarra- 
gona, 40 miles to the northeast. i 
Nov. 8—Elections, held in every State, resulted in © 
gains for the Republicans and anti-New Dealers. _ 
An entire new U. S. House of Representatives 
was chosen, together with one-third of the 
U. S. Senate, and 32 Governors of States, with 
new legislatures and other State officials. These 
party shifts were shown, figures in parentheses 
indicating the pre-election totals: Senators: 69 
Democrats (76); 23 Republicans (15); 2 Farmer- 
Laborites (2); 1 Progressive (1); 1 Independent 
(1); vacancy (1). Representatives: 262 Demo- 
crats (328); 170 Republicans (88); 1 Farmer- 
Laborite (5); 2 Progressives (7); vacancies (7). 
Governorships: 30 Democrats (39); 18 Republi- 
cans (7); 0 Farmer-Laborite (1); 0 Progressive 


Che) 

In 24 States, exclusive of all Southern States 
except Georgia (and Georgia reported no Re- 
publican votes), Republicans polled 51.5 per 
cent of the vote. In 1936 their percentage in 
the same States was 40.1; in 1934, 46.1. 

—In opening the British Parliament, King George 
announced in his speech from the throne that 
he had been “‘happy to accept’’ President Roose- 
velt’s invitation to visit the United States with 
the Queen next Summer. ‘‘I warmly welcome 
this practical expression of the good feeling that 
prevails between our countries,’’? he said. The 
royal couple also will visit Canada, 

—Japanese planes dropped more than 100 bombs 
on the airfield of Chengtu in the first raid 
on the Szechwan capital since the outbreak of 
the Chino-Japanese war. Szechwan is only 
a few hundred miles from the Tibetan border. 

—Prince Luigi A. Trivulzio, 69, was shot to death 
by a woman, 40, in Milan, Italy. 

—In the Rockland State Hospital, Orangeburg, 
N. Y., 3 patients were killed by injection of the 
wrong anti-syphilitic drug. 

Nov. 9—In Callender, Ont., the 444-yr.-old Dionne 
quintuplets, Marie, Annette, Cecile, Yvonne and 
Emile, had their tonsils and adenoids removed. 
First, at 7:30 A. M., they were given a nerve 
sedative. Then, one by one, they dozed off after 
mistaking an anasthetic mask for a plaything. 
The actual time each of the girls was on the 
operating table added up to 49 minutes. The 
nursery dining room had been turned into an 
operating room. Floodlights intended as il- 
lumination for photographs were set up _ to 
throw strong light on one of the nursery tables, 
raised to operating table height. 

Nov. 10—Kemal Ataturk, 58, president of the Turk- 
ish Republic, died from cirrhosis of the liver, 
in Dalma Baghche Palace, in Istanbul. He had 
survived 13 wounds received in battle, and sev- 
eral assassination attempts. The National. As- 
sembly on Noy. 11, elected Gen. Ismet’ Inonu 
president of the republic. . 

—The population of Japan increased by 969,000 
during 1937-38 despite the war with China, the 
Cabinet Bureau of Statistics announced. The 
bureau listed population of Oct. 1, at 72,222,700. 
The population normally increases about 1,000,- 
000 annually. 

—Anti-Jewish violence spread throughout Ger- 
many. In Berlin, Vienna, and other cities Syna- 
gogues were set on fire or wrecked. Jewish shops 
were robbed, and Jewish persons were beaten 
in the reprisal crusade following the vom Rath 
assassination in Paris. z 

—Six felons who commandeered a truck and drove 
away from the State penitentiary in Nashville, 
Tenn., were shot by pursuing police and guards 
before they had gone far. One of the kidnapped 
prison_wardens, C. C. Woods, was shot in the 
cross-fire between the convicts and the guards. ~ 

Nov. 11—In N. Y. City, District Attorney Thomas ; 
E. Dewey, former Governor Alfred E. Smith, 
and other public leaders broadcast protests 
against the anti-Semitic riots in Germany. 
Secret police in Munich rescinded the order for 
all Jews to leave the city, but wholesale ar- 
eee gag eee pte ; 

—Fighting by moonlight, Japanese troops entered 
Yochow, a city midway between Wuchang and ~ 
Changsha, commanding the approach to Tung 
Ting Lake from the Yangtze River. Messages — 
from Chungking, the temporary capital, say 
civilians are fleeing from Ichang. Unable to 
proceed farther through the Yangtze gorges, 
most of the Yangtze merchant vessels owned by 
Chinese are in the vicinity of Ichang and Shasi, 
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ing been driven upriver by the Japanese ad- 
their way back from a holiday in British 


stopped in Paris and visited the Duke’s eldest 

brother, the Duke of Windsor and his wife, the 

Duchess of Windsor. The Gloucesters greeted 

the Windsors behind shut doors of a suite in 

Hotel. Meurice in the first reunion of the 

brothers since Edward left England after his 

abdication, Dec. 10, 1936. 

—Armistice Day was commemorated everywhere. 

President Roosevelt laid a wreath on the tomb 

of the Unknown Soldier, in Arlington, Va., 

National Cemetery; in London, King George 

_ Saluted the Cenotaph; in Paris, President Le- 

brun laid flowers on the tomb of France’s un- 

known soldier, beneath the Arc de Triomphe. 

—‘“Typhoid Mary’? (Miss Mary Mallon) a so- 
called carrier of that disease who was herself 

mmune, died from a paralytic stroke in River- 

Side Hospital, North Brother Island, N. Y. City, 

where she had been interned by the health offi- 

cials since 1907. except for a period of freedom 

—1910-1915. It was alleged she spread typhoid 

germs as a cook, and over 50 original cases and 
Several deaths had been attributed to her. 

Nov. 12—The German government decreed a fine 
of a billion marks on Jews, to aid the poor 
among those who have suffered losses in the 
outbreaks against them, their property and their 
businesses. All damage inflicted on Jewish 
business and homes by the wrecking, looting 
and incendiarism must be repaired immediately 
by Jewish owners at their own cost. On and 
.aiter Jan. 1, 1939, Jews, by a decree, are barred 
from operating retail, mail order and handi- 
craft establishments, and no Jew can be a shop 
leader directly in charge of personnel. 

— France decreed that the total taxes of a tax- 
Payer in no case will exceed 40 per cent of his 
income. A 513-day week in industry will be re- 
tained for the next 3 years. Increased wages 
will be paid for extra hours and a special 10 
per cent tax will be imposed on the extra profits 
of employers. Workers refusing to work extra 
hours in national defense works will be dis- 
missed immediately and be barred for six months 
from receiving unemployment pay. # 

—Mexico and the United States are to appoint, 
one by each, commissions to value agricultural 
lands in Mexico owned by Americans and seized 
by Mexico, which also now officially agrees to 
pay $1,000,000 to the United States before May 
31, next, toward settlement of the claims. i 

Nov. 13—Japan notified the United States, Britain 
and France, in answer to their protests, that 
the Yangtze River cannot be reopened yet to 
commercial navigation because of military op- 
erations and the presence of mines. 

—In Vatican City the Roman Catholic Church 
beatified into Sainthood Mother Frances Xavier 
Cabrini, founder of the Order of Missionaries of 
the Sacred Heart. She was.born in Italy and 
became a citizen of the United States. The 
Pope, and Cardinal Mundelein of Chicago, ,took 
part in the canonization. Her American welfare 
activities were largely in N. Y. City. 

Noy. 14—In Germany, Bernhard Rust, Minister of 
Education, issued telegraphic orders barring 
Jews from all high schools and universities, 
effective immediately. This regulation, like 
the decree barring Jews from business life, does 
not provide exemptions for foreign Jews. In 
Vienna, where nearly half of Germany’s 700,000 
Jews reside, organized rioting has ceased. 
Netherland airliner loaded with Jewish refugees 
fleeing Germany, crashed in a blinding rain- 
storm near Amsterdam’s airport, killing six of 
its occupants. 

—The United States Supreme Court refused to re- 
consider its refusal of Oct. 10, to review the 
decision of the California Supreme Court against 
Thomas J. Mooney, serving a life sentence for 
the San Francisco Preparedness Day bombings 
in 191 


$16. 
- —The cannon at the U. S. Military Academy, West 


Point, N. Y., gave a 17-gun salute to Col. Ful- 
gencio Batista, chief of staff of the Cuban army. 
He reviewed the cadets. . 
—In N. Y. City, ‘Robert Irwin, sculptor and_di- 
vinity student, pleaded guilty in General Ses- 
sions to murder, 2nd degree, in the slaying, 
March 28, 1937, of Frank Byrnes and Mrs. Mary 
Gedeon, and her daughter, Ronnie, a model. He 
was sentenced, on Nov. 28, to 139 years in prison. 
—Antanas Smetona, 64, President of Lithuania, 
was reelected for a 7-year term. He was the 
_ only candidate considered by the newly chosen 


128 Members of Parliament. 


Noy. 15—In Germany, Economics Minister Walther 


East Africa the Duke and Duchess of Gloucester’ 


a 


Funk announced that all Jewish property would 
be ‘‘transferred to German hands,’ expropri- 
ated, in return for indemnification in “annuity 
bonds. He stated that the total registered 
Jewish property (property above 5,000 marks) 
amounted to 7,000,000,000 marks and that 2,- 
000,000,000 of it had already been ‘‘Aryanized.”’ 
Not only synagogues but also a mission house for 
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Christian Jews maintained by the German” 


Protestant Church has been burned down in 
Berlin. ; 


—President Roosevelt in a written statement to ° 


the press said: ‘‘The news of the past few days 
from Germany has deeply shocked public opinion 
in the United States. Such news form any part 
of the world would inevitably produce a similar 
profound reaction among American people in 
every part of the nation. I myself could scarcely 
believe that such things could occur in a twen- 
tieth-century civilization. With a view to gain- 
ing a first-hand picture of the situation in Ger- 
many I asked the Secretary of State to order 
our Ambassador in Berlin to return at once for 
report and consultation.”’ 

—A new cabinet under Premier Bela Imredy was 
formed in Hungary, because of the secession of 
Czech areas. ‘ 

—In Spain the Insurgents captured the towns of 
Asco.and Flix, in the Ebro River area. 


- 


—Japanese planes raided into Northwest China, me 


bombing Lanchow, capital of. Kansu Province 
and a central point on caravan routes to Soviet 
Russia's protectorate, Outer Mongolia. Fliers 


said they had been met over Lanchow by Rus- © 
Sian planes, two of which were forced down. — 


Japanese planes also bombed Ningsia Province. 
—In New York, Gov. Lehman directed the ap- 
pointment of a special term of Supreme Court 
and a special grand jury to investigate alleged 


Violations of the Election Law in Albany County. 


Nov. 16—Joseph Buerckel, commissioner for Aus- 


tria, announced that Field Marshal Hermann — 


Goering had authorized him to say that the 
person “who makes the next attempt to smash 


property or to pillage must count on being put — 


against the wall.’’ He made the threat of shoot- 
ing in referring to anti-Jewish atiacks in an 


address to factory workers in Steyr. ‘“German — 


Jews,’’’ Buerckel said, ‘‘participated freely as 
profit-makers in the productive process. They 
did not produce, but traded with profits. The 
values were created by German workers. What 
has been demolished? Those things which the 
German worker created.’’ Rita cs 
—Britain. and Italy, in signed declarations in 
Rome, formally put in force their agreement of 


last April regarding their Mediterranean inter- 
ests. Britain recognized the conquest of Ethi-— 


opia. 

—Japanese planes raided Sian, the capital of 
Shensi Province,, to sever communications be- 
tween the Soviet Union and China. The fliers 
reported they had cut the ‘Lung-Hai Railway 
there, 300 miles from its western terminus, 
blasted the railway station and inflicted losses 
on Chinese troops. me % 

Nov. 17—A reciprocal trade agreement (in effect 
as of Jan. 1, 1939) between the United States 


and Great Britain, Canada, Newfoundland, and 


America gets a duty-lowered market for her 
agricultural and forest products, certain chemi- 


cals and heavy iron and steel manufactures. — 
Canada agreed to remove from all American © 
imports on which concessions were granted the — 


special 3 per cent import tax. The United States 
bound on its free list all Canadian products 
which now enter duty-free. The United States 
granted concessions relating to textiles, metals 


and manufactures thereof, and various special- — 
ties, these being principally on types of prod- 
ucts complementary, rather than competitive © 


with, those produced here. : 
—In Duesseldorf, state burial services, attended by 
Chancellor Hitler and other Reich leaders, were 


held for Ernst vom Rath, who was shot in the — 


Germany Embassy, Paris, Nov. 7, by a Polish 
Jew. 
—In Egypt, a daughter was born to 17-year-old 
Queen Farida. 4 ~ 
—James Dalhover, 32, known as the ‘‘trigger man 
of the Al Brady gang, died in the electric chair 


at Michigan City State Prison for the slaying of — 


Paul V. Minneman, a State policeman, who 
was shot from ambush on May 25, 1937, after 


y 
the $2,500 robbery of the Goodland (Ind.) State A 


Bank. 
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—The freighter Erica Reed, flying the U. S. flag, 

arrived at Barcelona from New York bringing a 

cargo of wheat, medicines and clothing sent to 

Government Spain by the North American Com- 

mittee to Aid Spanish Democracy. 

18—The German Ambassador to Washing- 

, Hans H. Dieckhoff, was summoned home 

to report on ‘‘public sentiment in the United 

States and the singular attitude toward domestic 

affairs in Germany manifested in various decla- 

tations by President Roosevelt and other im- 

portant United States personalities. The 

President announced that, 12,000 to 15,000 refu- 

gees from Germany here under visitors’ per- 

mits should not be forced to return. He an- 
nounced he would not ask revision of immigra- 
tion quotas to permit more refugees to enter. 

_—Japan denying discrimination against Americans 

in China (open-door policy), said to the U. S. 

Government, adding: ‘‘Japan at present is de- 

voting her energy to the establishment of a 

new order based on genuine international justice 

throughout East Asia, the attainment of which 
end is not only an indispensable condition for 
the very existence of Japan but also constitutes 

.the very foundation of enduring peace and sta- 

bility in East Asia. It is the firm conviction of 

the Japanese Government that in the face of 
the new situation fast developing in East Asia 
any attempt to apply to conditions of today and 

- tomorrow inapplicable ideas of the past would 

neither contribute toward the establishment of 

real peace in Bast Asia nor solve immediate 
issues.”’ _ 

‘—Explosion of a munitions plant at Barcelona, 

Spain, killed 100 or more persons. 

'—An Army war plane from Mitchel Field, N. Y., 

crashed in a storm near La Grange, Ga.; 8 

_ fliers were killed. 

—In Pittsburgh, John L. Lewis was unanimously 
elected as first constitutional president of the 
newly created Congress of Industrial Organiza- 

tions, successor of the Committee for Industrial 

Organization. A constitution had been adopted. 

—dJohn F. O’Hara, 26, a credit investigator, was 
assassinated at the entrance of his home on 

Ne 44th St., Woodside, N. Y. City. 

_. Nov. 19—In Prague, the lower house of the 

___~+©zechoslovak Parliament voted autonomy for 

Slovakia and Carpatho-Ukraine (Ruthenia) amid 

foreign reports of a revolt in the latter province. 

France formally recognized the conquest. of 

Ethiopia by Italy. The United States and 

Russia have not yet done so. 


press gambling and unlawful demotion of po- 
ra licemen and firemen, were quashed in Com- 
mon Pleas Court. 
‘Near Wilkes-Barre, Pa., on their way to a clinic 
_ for treatment, 7 crippled children and the 
driver of the auto were drowned when the road 
_ gave way beneath the car and it plunged into 
a mine cave hole, filled with water. 

Nov, 20—Queen Maud of Norway, 68, wife of King 
_ Haakon, died in sleep in a London nursing home. 
_ She had been operated on Nov. 16, for an ab- 
_ dominal trouble. She was a sister of the late 
_ King George V_of England, who was a son of 
the late King Edward VII. King Haakon sent 
the following message to the Norwegian Church 
at Rotherhithe, which was read at the morning 

ervice. “God has taken the Queen from me 
this night and it is a heavy:loss for me to beor, 
though I well understand it is His will. 


“‘special permission of the 
For the City of Changshu, 
7 fire y teweacing Ge Wee he 
a i orces = 
_turely, is said to have killed several thousand 


_ persons. 

—In Vatican City, the Venerable M 

Domenica Mazzarello, co-founder of the Deng 

ters of Mary Help of Christians, was canonized. 
n St. Peter’s Le She was born in 1837 


and died in 18 
pe 


. 21—In Palestine, British tr i 

Beersheba. Sheikh Abdul Hafiz el Hamoun Sine 
of the Moslem religious courts of Hebron. was 
‘Shot dead in a market. there by unidentified 


The Evian Conference on Refugees, which has — 


—The Japanese Privy Council, in the presence of & 


—In the Island of St. Lucia, slides of earth down 


—The U. S. Supreme Court, 5 to 2, ruled that a - 


Nov. 22—In Havana, President Federico Laredo 


—In Berlin, Propaganda Minister Joseph Goebbels 


—The N. Y. State Court of Appeals held, unan- 


—The estate of John D. Rockefeller, Sr., 97, who 


Nov. 23—Germany decreed a 20 per cent capital 


—Forest fires in the Santa Monica and the San 


Arabs. Sheikh Abdul Rahman el f 

was shot four days ago in Jerusalem, died. 
was a member of the Palestine National Defe 
party, which is in opposition to the Muft 


moved to London, is considering opportunities 
for settling Jews from Germany in Africa and © 
South America. A small colony is being tried out 
in Kenya. : 3 


Emperor Hirohito, approved a cultural pact with 
Germany providing for mutual recognition of 
their respective racial principles. The agreement 
embraces cooperation in sports, literature, arts, ~ 
music, drama, radio and similar cultural activ- 
ities for the purpose of stimulating friendship 
between the two peoples. The pact is intended 

to strengthen the anti-Communist pact entered 
into by the two governments. 


—The International Commission has confirmed a 


signed agreement which fixes a definitive border 
between Germany and Czechoslovakia, Prague 
sacrifices more territory in return for a strip 
near Pilsen, agrees to an extra-territorial Ger- 
man automobile road across Czech territory from 
Breslau to Vienna, and agrees to the construc- 
tion of a canal between the Oder and Danube 
Rivers, which will later be extended to the 
Elbe. These transport arteries will be available 
to Czechoslovak traffic. A separate treaty regard- 
ing citizenship, the right of option and protec- 
tion of the respective minorities also was 
concluded between Prague and Berlin directly 
without recourse to France or Britain, as repre- 
sented in the International Commission, which 
now concludes its existence. 

a mountainside, due to rains buried many homes, 
near. Port Castries. 


restrictive patent license is legal, A film concern 
had contested a “‘license’’ restricting the use of 
cat ae tube amplifiers solely to broadcast re- 
ception. 
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Bru has signed a decree ordering Cuban consuls — 
to grant visas to refugee Jews, provided they 
can comply with the immigration laws of the 
island. The decree provides the consuls must see 
that the Jews have sufficient financial resources 
to prevent them from becoming public charges. 
Immigrants entering Cuba are required to put 
up a $500 cash bond on their arrival. 


announced that Jews still own 60 per cent of 
Berlin’s real estate and have 8,000,000,000 marks 
of capital in Germany. He added that propor- — 
tionately this would represent a national wealth 
of 900,000,000,000 marks for the German people | 
instead of the 200,000,000,000 marks they possess 
and that after five and one-half years of Na-" © 
tional Socialism the Jews still have proportion- 
mel eeta and one-half times as much wealth 
as ‘‘Aryans.’’ 


imously, that strikers cannot picket the homes 
of workers who do not join a strike. The ruling, 
which affirmed a lower court injunction obtained 
by Remington-Rand, Inc., to prevent mass pick- 
eting, was handed down in determing the power 
of a special term of the Supreme Court to make ‘ 
an order limiting pickets at the company’s 
Syracuse plant to four. The original injunction — 
Cee prohibited the picketing of non-strikers’ — 
omes. 7 


died in Florida on May 23, 1937, was valued at 
$26,410,837 net; so it appeared in a transfer hae 
appraisal filed in Westchester County, N. Y., 
by a State tax official. Debts and expenses had 
made the gross value $26,905,182. The chief heir 
is ane Cae Mrs. de Cuevas, of Lake- 
wood, N. J. 


levy on the property of all German and stateless 
Jews possessing more than 5,000 marks. Foreign 
Jews were specifically exempted. In Rome was 
signed an agreement regulating scientific, cul- 
tural and artistic relations between Italy and 
Germany. The agreement provides for the found- 
ing of new cultural institutes in each of the two 
countries for teaching the language, literature 
and history of the other and for the study of 
ten iy Soa pra vaigona! Socialism in — 
ect collabor: 
erat ale ets ation of the Fascist 


—The Free City of Danzig adopted the Nuremberg x 
¢ ¥] 


laws for application to all Jews.. 


Bernardino areas near Los Angeles, in California — 


Bae she 


stroyed many homes and bungalows, and 37,000 
areas of upland watersheds. 

ov. 25—In Vatican City, Pope Pius, 81, fainted in 
_ an attack of cardial asthma, which halted his 
_ breath. Oxygen was given and camphorated oil 
_Was injected. While the pontiff was still un- 
“conscious, Cardinal Lauri administered extreme 
unction. Later in the day the myocarditis con- 
dition somewhat subsided. 
—With the publication of a royal proclamation in 
the London Gazette releasing the last of the 
naval and air force reservists called up, the 

- September crisis is now officially ended. 
~ —In Shanghai, the Chinese mayor, Fu-Hsiao-en, 

was fired at by a sub-official who killed a Jap- 

anese guard and was himself killed by a police- 

Man. Fu was unharmed. 

Nov. 26—In Bolivia, the government proclaimed 
a nation-wide state of siege, a form of martial 
law, after announcing the suppression of a 
revolt attributed to Leftist agitators. 

—In France, Premier Daladier ended a walk-out 
of 50,000 miners and metal workers in the north 

_ by ordering them to work as part of the army. 

—Bolivia and Paraguay renewed diplomatic rela- 
tions after six years of hostility caused by the 
Chaco war. Both countries have appointed as 
the new Ministers men who became Foreign 
Ministers during the war. The Bolivian Minister 
to Pairaguay_is Fabian Vaca Chavez and the 
Paraguayan Minister to Bolivia is Justo Pastor 
Benitez. 

Noy. 27—The final Czechoslovakia area given to 

t Poland was occupied by Warsaw troops. The 
Carpatho-Ukraine Government has expelled large 
numbers of fugitives—mostly Jews—from areas 
Tecently occupied by Hungary and has driven 
them back to the Hungarian frontier. The Polish 
Government ordered confiscation of all property 

'- of the Jewish organization B’nai B’rith. The 
order was based on a decree dated Nov. .22 
banning Freemasonry in Poland. 

—In Chungking, China’s new provisional capital, 

; as an air-raid precaution women have been 

Na forbidden to wear their favorite color for gowns 
and jackets—bright red. Coolies also have been 


‘ compelled to remove their traditional white 
y headgear. ; 
28—In France, Premier Edouard Daladier 


| “Nov. 
i issued a further order requisitioning all agents 
* and workers in the service of the State, the 
_. counties or the communes or employed by com- 
“ panies holding concessions—that is, all civil 
; servants and employes. of bus and subway com- 
panies. This action was taken in application of 
a law of July 11, 1938, regarding the organiza- 
tion of the nation for a war emergency. 
—Following his speech attacking the Iron Guard 
(a Fascist organization, students of the Univer- 
sity of Cluj, Rumania, shot the dean, Prof. Stef. 
: Goanga and killed a detective who was guarding 


—In Lake Hannabiyeh, Iraq, was found wreckage 
of a fiying boat bound from England for India 
with mail. It was driven down in a sand storm. 
Of the crew of 6 aboard, 3 were missing. 

Noy. 29—In France, the one-day, nation-wide 
‘strike (called by the General Confederation of 
Labor in protest against Premier Daladier’s 
suspensiin of the 40-hour week) began at 
5 P. M. in Paris, amongst printers and press- 
men of evening newspapers. Nevertheless the 


__ The State of Alabama in a surprise move (July 
_ 24, 1937) ended six years of prosecution in the 
_ Scottsboro case by dropping charges of rape against 
five of nine Negroes remaining to be retried. The 
_ State permitted one to plead guilty to assault with 
intent to murder, a crime committed in prison 
e ainst a deputy sheriff. 
: oerhe Scottsboro case opened in March, 1931, 
- when two white girls, Ruby Bates and Victoria 
3 Price, charged that they had been attacked on a 
"freight train near Paint Rock, Ala. The nine 
Negroes were arrested, rushed to trial, eight found 
and sentenced to death. The jury dis- 
agreed on the fate of the youngest. 
- The death sentences were set aside by the 
United States Supreme Court on appeal in 1932. 
The next year Heywood Patterson was tried for 
E the second time, convicted and sentenced to death. 
An Alabama judge set aside the verdict on grounds 
of insufficient evidence and ordered a new i 
‘Clarence Norris was convicted a second time and 
sentenced to death. Again appeals were made 
‘to the United States Supreme Court and the ver- 
dicts voided. The court held that the constitu- 
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The Scottsboro Case and Its Ending , 


Matin, Journal, Jour, Auto and Action Fran- 
caise were on sale on the streets, but other 
newspapers had failed to appear. The govern- o 
ment had sent large bodies of troops into the 
provinces to reinforce the Mobile Guards and 
police. The greatest concentrations were in 
the mining and steel districts of the north, in 
the Paris district and in the large seaports. 
While the Mobile Guards and police were as- 
signed to keeping order, the troops were pro- 
tecting power stations and public buildings and 
were on guard at large factories. Government 
decrees extended military control of railways to 
subways, buses, gas, water, light, mail, tele- 
sraph and telephone services. The measures 
placed workers under orders of military authori- 
ties and required them to stay at their posts. 
—In China—the Japanese Vice Admiral notified all 
foreign powers that the Yangtze River will not 
be opened to third-power trade as long as 
fighting continues against Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek’s forces or against guerillas. : 
—By 88 to 13 (50 Socialists not voting) the 
Belgian Senate approved Premier Paul-Henri 
Spaak’s decision to quit the London Non- 
Intervention Committee and recognize the 
Franco regime in Spain. Lg 
—An airship bound from Seattle, Wash.. and 
Portland, Oreg., for Oakland, Calif., with 7 
aboard was forced to land in rough Pacific 
Coast surf near a 500-ft. cliff; 5 were drowned. 
including the stewardess. The 2 survivors were 
plist Charles Stead, and I. R. Edelstein, a bond 
roker. ; 
Nov. 30—The call for a general strike in France 
was heeded by not more than 1 per cent of the 
public service workers. in the Paris area and 
was almost equally ineffective in the other great 
industrial centers. Out of 10,842 employes in the 
Paris transport service only 191 refused to work: 
400 persons were arrested for refusal to work or 
for trying to prevent others from doing so. Most 
of them were released. There were soldiers and 
armed guards at various points, but they grad- — 
ually disappeared after the day’s work had 
started. The walk-out in private industry in the 
provinces was 25 per cent or more. In such 
radical centers as Perpignan, near the border of — 
Loyalist Spain, and at Marseille and other ports 
the strike had small effect. In the industrial 
North, except in the metal trades, the strike was 
inoperative and few incidents occurred. Dis- 


—In Rumania, Corneliu Z. Codreanu and 13 other 
Iron Guard (Fascist) members were shot to death 
by guards who were conveying them to the 
military prison fortress at Jihlava near Buch- 
arest. It was alleged an attempt had been made 
to rescue the prisoners. Codreanu was serving a 
-10-yr. sentence for revolt conpiracy. The rest 
were convicted of political murders. f 


on October 5. Hacha was president of the Su- 

preme Court. Rudolf Beran was appointed 

Premier. ? ra ‘ 
' my 


. 
o.* 


— 
tional rights of the defendants were violated with 
the exclusion of Negroes from jury service. ee 

Patterson was tried for the fourth time in Janu- 
ary, 1936, and sentenced to 75 years imprisonmen 
In ‘July, 1937. Norris was convicted again @ 
sentenced to death. Andy Wright was next an 
got 99 years. Charlie Weems followed with 75 

ears. On the day Weems was convicted the 
tate dropped the rape charges against the five 
remaining penta Eugene Be Py 

on, en ontgomery, Ro; : 
Bop Powell. A charge of intent to kill a deputy 
sheriff remained against Powell. On a plea 
guilty he was sentenced to 20 


Abbott, Yarnall (67), ee Philadelphia, June 24. 
Abel, Dr. and Prof. J. J. (81), adrenalin expert; 
Baltimore, May 26. 
Abercrombie, Lascelles (57), Poets London, Oct. aes 
Abergavenny, Marquess (H. G. R. Nevill) (83); 
England, Jan. 10. 
sci aie are Mme. Josef (70), pianist; Rumson, 
N. J., Au 
Theodore (79), foundryman; Louisville, 
Ky., June 12. 
‘Ailsa, Marquess of (90); in Scotland, April 9. 
Ajello, Antonino (78), candlemaker; N. Y. City 
(Bronx), Aug. 
aoe E. (48), Sec. to Pres. Hoover as Presi- 
ent; a. Y. City, Dec. 20, 1937. 
Alen F Wek (79); ex-U. S. Commissioner of Patents; 
7 IN 0X, 


city. May 17. 
Altamirano, 


Gen. Luis, ex-Pres., ex-premier; 
Santiago, Chile, July 25. 


Epos Ben (88), banker, benefactor; N. Y. 
: City, April 30. 
C. F, (81), U. S. Dist. Judge, 1896-1928; 


Amidon, 
Tucson, Ariz., Dec. 27, 1937. 
nderson, A. = gfe), ex-Federal jurist; Indianap- 


-olis, April. 2' 
_. Anderson, abe 
judge; Fla., Feb. 14. 

-Andrassy, Count Geza (82); Budapest, Aug. 29. 
Anstruther, aa a: H. (76); England, Sept. 26. 
eae Kentaro (74), V. Pres. Privy Council; Japan, 


29. 
Ar Ringe! Sir H. G. (77), British ex-Consul Gen. 
at N. Y.; Port Washington, L. I., Feb. 6. 
Ashburton, Lord Caeeaeis Baring) (71), yachtsman, 
3 “banker; at ‘ 27. 
_ Ashe, Cal. S. A. C. Gi), Editor, historian, Confed. 
eiieet.; Raleigh, eee 31. 
lee, J. x (80), U. a Peek or 1898-1903; Dover, 
Del., ne 
Bistan, Lord (Hugh ee (89), newspaper 
ner}. Montreal, Jan. 


Mass. lawyer, ex-U. S. 


, (Kemal (Mustata- cous Fee: Pres. 
_ Turkish Republic; Istanbul, 
hhincloss, J. . (84), acts, oN. Y. City, 


24, 

veresau, ‘Gen: Alexandru (75), Reunanien Mar- 
shal in World War; Bucharest, Oct. 

ba, Biichi (58), diplomat, banker; ‘Tokyo, Dec. 
21, 1937. 

con, R. L. (54), Congressman, Rep. 
ui nker; peepee County, N. Y., Sept. 12.° 
ker, N. D. (66), ex-Sec. of War, lawyer; Cleve- 
land, O., Dec. 25, 1937. 

Thies (€50), 


leader, 


artist; Norwalk, Conn., 


Jdwin, Rev. C. W. (98), M. E. te pioneer, 
Yale grad. OF 1861; Baltimore, July 
ey, H. G. (67), N.Y. oy satiate. Sahaet civil 
__ engineer; Katonah, N. July 24. 
Sar lay, ‘Arthur (84); ats ‘Liberia 1904-'08, Near 
_ statesman; pe oeeyie, July 11. 


Bae er, me 


ES os nion diplomat, journalist; Bellows Falls, 
arse, og ‘Re Jr. (16), painter; near Katonah, N.Y., 


y, easel Sir Lewis oe submarine chaser 
rorld War; London, May 16. 

: het (88), jurist, patent expert; 
en, Conn,, July 6. 

i Nor Bail of ¥ William Lygon) (66); N.Y. 


New 


ov, 

Prof. Joseph (74), educator, member French 
'rance, Aug. 30. 
dwin (62), urologist; Y. City, Aug. 13. 
Benjamin (55), Meehan N. Y. City, 


oh 
Be resford, G Cc. (72), antique dealer, original of 
q (a) ae ‘g Kipling character; Brighton, Eng- 
(43), State eve N. Y. City, July 20. 
n. Edward (41), U 4 ree 
hington, May 31. 
ha Gen. ‘a G. (74); Corning, N. Y., Dec, 


R. ee N. Y. banker, ‘lawyer; 
a ey 30. yer; Oyster 


.S. Govt. labor economist;- 


j Bepte 38 Dr. E. F. (78), editor, epee Green 
wich, Conn., July 1 

Bingham, R. W. ise). ‘U. S. Ambassador to. Great a 
Britain, Louisville newspaper owner, lawyer; © 
Baltimore, Dee. 18, 1937. 

Blackwell, R. E. (83), pres. Randolph-Macon Col- 
lege; Atlanta, Ga., July 17. 

Blackwood, Rear eae N. J. (72), Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif., April 1. 

Bledsoe, Bi Be (64), jurist; Crestline, Calif., Oct. 
0. 


Bluemner, O. J. (70), painter; Braintree, Mass., 


Jan. = 4 

Boal, Col. T. D. (71), World War fighter; near 
State College, Pa., Aug. 22. 

Bonnin, Mrs. Gertrude (Zit Kala-sa) (62) Sioux 
Indian leader; Washington, Jan. 26. 

Boylan, oe J. (70), Congressman, realtor; N. Y. 


elas (82), Sec. Children’s Aid Soc., N. Y. 
City, 1890-1928; Santa Barbara, Calif., May 24. 
ae es 7 (81), brewer, fin.; Convent, N. J., 


Brana: H. bes (79), jee Brooklyn, Jan. 13. 

Branchard, P. (56), painter; N. Y. City, Feb. 15. 

Brill, M. D. EUR). merchant; N. Y. City, Jan. 19. 

Brooks, Prof. and Rev. J. G. (91), Social economist; 
Cambridge, Mass., Feb. 

Brown, Dr. Lawrason (66), ‘tuberculosis specialist; 
Saranac Lake, N. Y., Dec. 26, 1 

Brown, T. C. {82)» retired jurist; "N. Y. City (Staten 
Tsl.) June 2. 

Browne, Stewart (. Realtor; N. Y. City, Aug. 4. 

Brownlie, rivet? tf British engineers union 
leader; at sea, Gk 13 4 

Bruce, Elder Arthur (79), Shaker leader; Boston, 
April 18. e 

Bryant, Samuel (62) rete Paes educator; 
Park, N. J., Sept. 21. 

Buller, Col. W. B. (51), whist (bridge) expert; 
London, May 21. 

Burns, C. F. (78), ex-Mayor, financier: Troy, N. Y., 


Palisades 4 


May 23. 

Burns, Rey. W. (63), M. E. Ch. Bishop; Port- 
land, Me., San 19. 

Burr, Prof. G. L. (81), historian of witchcraft; 
Ithaca, N. Y., June 27. 

Burrell, Martin (79), were ‘Canadian Minister of 
Agric.; Ottawa, Mch. 

Butler, ‘Martin (76), en. S. Senator from No. 
Car.; June 3 

Cabane, Oliver Jr., 2), banker, Dem. leader; 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan 
Cabanellas, ee Miguel X68), an Insurgent leader; 


Spain, Ma 
Cabot, Eliot, (38), aetor; N. Y. City, June 17. : 
Ala., 


Cagle, Walt, weather prophet; near Boaz, 

Juné 29. ; 
Campbell, W. W. (8); astronomer, educator; San — 
Francisco, June 1 
R. C. Cardinal; 


Capotosti, Hey Lula (4), Vatican 
be’ ‘S Hea Court justice; 


City, F 
Cardozo, B. N. (68), 

Port Chester, N. ae uly 9. 
Carew, James (62) BAG London, April 4. 
Carlin’ Cc. GC. (73), lawyer, Congressman 1900-1921; 
ts Alexandria, tay. Ma editor, Pi Seetie op ciiek Oct. 14 

5 » head of Locomotive Engin 

Brotherhood; Springfield, Ohio, Mch. 21.” eg) 
"| carranaa, de, Senora Estefania (105); Panama 
Cattell, E. (81), novelist, civic promoter; Phil- 


adelphia, “en 6. 
Chadbourne, T. L. (66), lawyer; N.Y. City, June 15, 
Russian singer; Paris, 


Chaliapin, Feodor (65), 
* Kast 12. fon 

ampion, ouard, historian; Paris, Feb. 28. 
eheeeenas Sir Milne (68), diplomat; in England, 


ohiigs, william ag Ron tsa owner; Bernards- 


ville, N._ J., May 
Chrysler, fers; Ww. B * (66); King’s Point, L. I, 


Ghewosiees, Archbish 4 
Atos Dee shop (69), Greek Ch. Primate: 


vee Juan de la, Sr., Statesman; Madrid, Jan. 


Claflin, John (87%), retired N. 
chant; Morristown Nese tee Toit ee 


Coffman, Prof. 
MMinnespe in: Pa “9 663). Pres. Univ. of inna 
banker, Jewish leader; — 


Cohen, Sir L. L. (79), 
London, April 10, 
Cohen, Ww. N. (80), N. Y. jurist; Atlantic Ci 


Feb. 


, Calif. 
n, April ngre , 
(86), U.S. govt. botanist: Lanham, 


3: (68), lawyer, a founder American 
iy City, Mch, 24. 


Bee. aves : en of (55), soldier, ex-Gov. 
— Gen. Union So. Africa; London, Sept, 12. 
Bo, bart Philip (62), P. E. ch. bishop: Baltimore, 
Cooper, D. P. 63)» hydraulic engineer, dam builder: 
Boston, Feb. 

»Coover, Prof. r "E (65), psychologist; Palo Alto, 

- Calif., Feb. 19. 

As Copeland, Dr. R. S. (69), U. S. Senator from N. Y.; 

. Washington, June 17. 

Cormack, G. A. (81), Sec. N. Y. Yacht Club; N. Y. 

“ City, June 28. 

(76), lawyer, banker, lead mir.; 

ay 

Coughlin (Bath ae John) J (78), alderman 
since 1892, banker, ex-bath es owner and 
saloon keeper; Chicago, Noy. 11. 

Covadonga, Count of (31), former Prince of the 
Asturias, eldest son of Alfonso XIII, who reigned 
in Spain 1886-1931; Miami, Fla., Sept. 6. 

Cowperthwait, J. H. (89), merchant; N. Y. City, 


Feb. 11. 

Crail, Joe (60) ex-Congressman, lawyer; Los An- 
geles, Mch. 

Crane, Richard (56) ex-Minister to Czechoslovakia; 
near Richmond, Va., Oct. 3. 


a. 


=) sy 434 


ot 


_-Crichton-Browne, Sir’ James (97), surgeon; Scot- 


> ~jand, Jan. 31. 
_ , Crowe, Pat. ge) ex-Kidnapper; N. Y. City, Oct. 29. 
7 Cushing, J. T : . (50), newspaper publisher: Chicago, 
4 pt. 
> Czarnomska, Miss Merie E. J. (88), educator; 
iv Washington, May 22. 
f- Heo Ee Brig. cen, A. S. (100); Roxbury, Mass, 
{ Daley, George (68), sports editor; N. Y. City, 
eb. 7. 
Dalrymple, Maj. A. V. (62), last Federal Prohibition 
2 { Director, lawyer: Washington, July 
2 D’‘Annunzio, Gabriele (74), poet, "eaiiees Lake 
‘ Garda, Italy, Mch. 1. 
Darrow, Clarence (80), lawyer; Chicago, Mch. 13. 
prt Es .G., (68), cartoonist; Laconia, N. H., 
ov. 1 


5. 
Dashiell, L. M. (63), exec. Rockefeller foundations; 
Fair Haven, N. J., Feb. 28. 
Davenport, Dr. W. S., Sr. (70), Amer. painter, 
dentist; near Paris, Feb. 26. 
Davis, L. M. (74), painter; in Calif., May 5. 
et ed =: Gen. M. F. (73); Cornwall, 1 eg oe 
a 
Day, "Archbishop J. G. F. (65), Protestant Primate 
of Ireland; Dublin, Sept. 26. 
' Day, W. L. M. (75), motor executive; Ann Arbor, 
Mich., Sept. 6. 
ee Rear Admiral J. H. (92); So. Bend, Ind., 
Dazey, e op, (84), playwright; Quincy, Ill., Feb. 
' de Forest, H. (82), N. Y. lawyer, fin.; Cold 
Spring tater on Te y 28. 
de tee Dr: &. Ss: (BI). New Haven, Conn., 
Aug. 
estore: Gen. J. M. J. (72), an Allied com- 
Oct. 31. 


Mander, World War; Charney, France, 


a = es (79), French govt. financier: 
: Chaites (76), diplomat; Washington, 
er Congressman, 1909-1921; 


Ti 
Montgomery, Ala., Oct. y 
Devonshire, Duke of Wietor Cc. W. Cavendish) 
(69), in at y 6. 
Dic’ seg = (88) 7 ox Genigeletiaindih: Clinton, 
Mo., 


Jan. 
lane aye G. R, “18), steamship operator; N. Y. City, 


s.\ April 
eee Prof. Oswald (63), constructor of ‘‘Big 
Bertha’? cannon that shelled ope: 76 miles 
away. in 1918; in Austria, Feb. 
Disston, J. S. Lae of Phila., saw * mfr., banker; 
in 


Fila., 
Ditmas, C. (60), genealogist; Brooklyn, July 30. 
- Donahue, ennas (71), ona = City police inspec- 
tor; Poughkeepsie, Nig «25. 
Dore, J. F. aes Mayor, inten Seattle, Wash., 
April 18. A 
_ Drury, Rev. (59), head master St. Paul’s 
School, aacracd: Boston, Feb. 21. 
— du Pont, Miss Evelina (98), benefactor; Green- 


valle, Del., ee 
‘aa builder pre first ‘‘gasoline 


E. (74), 
bug ae Philadelphia, Sept. 
“oi cts = ig ake (37), newspaperman; Washing- 
m, Nov. 


A301 
| Dyson, i ES etcher, cartoonist; London, 


Rani, John (64), leper; Carville, La., Feb. 28. 
a Sse E. M. (59), plant breeder; Boston, 


Ravarton: J. E. (58), ex-pres. Nat’l Assoc. Lge ee 4 
facturers, wool mfcr. Lebanon, Tenn., Aug. 


pir ad David (65), sculptor; Los ‘Aneles, 
Rdwaris, ‘Hea: (76), etcher; Westport, Conn., 


Nov 
Binetein, <a ie (57), ex-Prohibition Agent; N.Y. 


City 
actor; Stockholm, Jan. 12. aa 


Ekman, Goesta (48), 
aie Brig. Gen. William (97); Newport, R. a 
Chicago, 


30. 
Bttleson, S. ‘A. 
May 9. 
Factor, eg (61), cosmetics; Beverly Hills, Calit., 


ug 
Fairbanks, W. C. (60), newspaper pub.; Indian- 
apolis, July 27. rs 
Farmer, Rev. W. = (65), M. E. Ch. leader; Bvans- 


ton, Ill., Jan. 
oil exec., banker; Bronxville, 


ite aoe (60), 

Feiwel, "Berthold (62), Zionist leader; 
Dec. 29, ya 

Fey, Maj. Emil (52), ex-Vice Chancellor of Austria; 
Vienna, Mch 15; alsa his wife, Malvina ae! 
their son, Herbert, 19. 

Fifer, J. W. ey Gov. 1889-1893, lawyer; Bloom- 

Bes vie oe (60), P. h., Bish 

inlay, Rev G. } B.C Bishop; Kan 
Lake, N. C., Aug. 27. ui pues 

Firestone, H. 8S. (69), rubber grower, tire make 1% 
Miami. Fia., Feb. aes. 

Flagg, Mrs. Caroline vRineebary (103); Wellesle v5 
Mass., Feb. 10. 

Fletcher, Miss Constance (80), Amer. novelist tS 
dramatist; an June 1 


(63), ex-corp. counsel; 


J erusale: 


Flick, Dr. (81), tuberculosis expert; 
delphia, aay ". 
Forbes, James (66), Amer. playwright; in 


many, May 26. 
Forbes, Vivian (46), London, Dec. 


Ford, a. C. (60), playwright, Rutherford, 
ay 
Forster, J. W. L. (85), painter; Toronto, 


April 25. 
Fowler, Sir a (68), locomotive build 


painter; 


England, Oct 

Fox, C. F. (78), Philadelphia banker; EIki 
Pa., Aug. 2. 

ok Oh F. J., N. ¥. explorer; in) Brit. G 
an 

Franco, hina Col. Ramon, aviator, bro h 


Spanish Insurgent leader; at sea, off Mi 


Oct. 28. x 
Frere, Rev. W. H. (74), ex-Bishop of 


in England, April 2. 


Frederick, Pauline (53), actress; Beverly 
Calif., Sept. 19. a 
ete Leo (65), archaeologist; 


Sept. 11. 
Fulton, Dr. Otho (70), radio and wir 
transmitter; N. Y. City, Feb. 28. 
i Py pee Cornelius (80), jurist; 
ch. 6. d 
Furniss, Miss Grace L. (74), playwrig 


N. Y., April 20. k 
Furuseth, Andrew (84), pres. Internation 
Union; Washington, Jan. 22. 

Cc. (66), organist; Greenwic h, 


25. 

Gardner, Obadiah (87), U. 8S. Sen., | 

farmer; Augusta, Me., July 24. 5 

Gann, Dr. Thomas (70), Yucatan explor ye 
geon; mond 0n Feb. 24. 

Gasque, A. 65), So. Car. Congressman! 
ington, Sane) 17. ad 

Geer, Miss Grace W. (83), painter; Boston, r 


26. 

Geist, C. H. (72), Philadelphia financier; Vil 
;, (65), Vit MAIO; 

irc” 


Getz, G. (ie). ‘Chicago. coal operator; exe AS 
Rep. Nat'l, Committee; in Fla., Feb. 11. a 
Gibson, H. (100), lawyer, Tenn. Congres 

1895-1905; Sesninetan, i ay 25. 
Glackens, Ww. oF ee illustrator, painter; 
ort, Conn., ay 
Girer Babi Simon (60), Jewish eee 
City, 
Gitat, s. St (45), lawyer, banker, ex-Agent. Ge 
eral for German Reparations Payments : 
City, Feb. 


Ase “exec ti 


Ginn, F. Hy (70), lawyer, banker; Cleveland, O., 
6. 


Feb. 

Liars Alma (Mrs. Efrem Zimbalist) (54), singer, 
actress; N. Y. City, Oct. 27. 

‘Glucksman, H. L. (48), dir. Jewish Welfare Bd.; 

xe Feb. 18. 

tena eieaia (68), pianist, composer; N. Y. 
City, Nov. 21. 

Goga, Se gee (57), 

May 7 

Goldsmid-Montefiore, Cc. J. (80), Jewish author, 
educator; London, July 9. 

Gonzalez, Ruf (46), type designer; N. Y. City, 


‘ June 6. 

- Goss, Cc. A. (74), Nebraska jurist; Chicago, Aug. 43: 
_ Grand Duke Cyril Viadimirovitch (Romanoff) 
(62), pretender to the Russian throne; Paris, 

12. 


Oc 
Grant, Admiral Sir Heathcoat (74); Edinburgh, 
Sept. 25. 
- Grayson, Rear Admiral C. T. (59), 
mer. oe Cross; Washington, Feb. A 
Gregg, W. R (58), chief, U. S. Weather Bureau; 
Chicago, Sept. 
Grey Owl tapchis “MeNeil) (48), Apache Indian 
naturalist; Prince Albert, Sask., April 13. 
Ti G. B. (88), naturalist; N. ¥. City, 
pril 11. : 
Guimaraes, Protogenus (62), Vice-Admiral, 
Gov. of Rio; Rio de Janeiro, Jan. 
uizar, Rafael (60), R. C. Bishop of Vera Cruz: 
in Mexico, June 6. 
Hadji, Butu, Philippine Senator; Jolo, Feb. 21. 
Hale, Mrs. Dorothy (33), actress; Ny ae 


‘Oct. 21. 
Prof. Se B. (69), 


ale, 
_Calif., Feb ; 

(95), journalist, retired Army 
‘ whee Benj. Harrison, 1889; 


ex-premier; in Rumania, 


Chairman 
5 


ex- 


astronomer; Pasadena, 


, 1937. 
S. (76), ‘exsGov. Fed. Reserve Bd.; 
‘Washington April 2 
Ww. J. (69), erie Chesapeake & Ohio Ry.; 
Clifton’ Forge, Va., Dec. 14, 1937. 
J. H. (86), ex-N. Y. book publisher; Paris, 


. A. (63), expert on street traffic 

. ie oe Police Commissioner; 
y, O 

pris son Fusttax «Gi, rail exec.., lawyer; Balti- 


Jan 
Ae E, Ww. (72), ica store exec.; Pelham 
N. ie Oe t. 


ied), aviator; Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 
5 R. (68), balloonist, autoist; N. Y. City, 
__ Feb. 16. 
a es, Rev. Patrick (70), R. C. Ch. oe 
Jose] h’s, near Monticello, N. Y., Sept. 4 
wen, Sit @ougias (77), ex- premier, | ex-Chief 
reed of New Brunswick; St. John, Dec. 27, 


“oiea (41), actor; Hollywood, Calif., Dec. 


ex-U. S. Ree ae from 
uit grower; Rpoeens, Oct. 
I ape . City camtets Wading 


ie 4, 
ergesell, PrOE, Hugo’ (ey, dirigible expert; Ber- 
une 
ae D. W,, (88), physicist (N. ¥. UL): 
shoff, ‘oan 7 Were (99). yacht (America’s 
uD) Gbsigner and builder; Bristol, R. 


elk, ‘Mrs, Anna 108 Chicago, June 23. 
ya (67), N.Y. industrialist: in New 
of. J. W. son), Greek scholar; Middle- 
garg July 

ah, v. S. Atty., Brooklyn, Dec. 
J a G8), rien journalist; Central 
of  Kagy (ee bulider; Los Angeles, 


. S. R. (61), ex-U. S. Min. to 
Apri on Guatemala; 


! ‘Hitt, R. 
py hington, 


Hlinka, Rev. lneleeee (73), § 


City, - 


in Czechoslovokia, Aug. 16. 
Hoggatt, W. B. (12), oe Alaska, 


City (Bronx), Feb. , . 
aoe H. 168 nN ey. chem. mfr.; is “Pasadena, | 4 
Calif., May 1 : 
Hough, D. L. °73), subway builder; Amityville, — 

N * 


Houghton, A. F. (87), book publisher; N. ¥. City, — 
Dec. 19, 1937. : 
House, E. (19), adviser of, President Wilson 
in World War; N. Y. City, Mch. 28. 
Howard, C. P. (58), Pres. International Typo- 
graphical Union; Colorado Springs, July 21. 
Hubbard, Dr. Leroy (81), of Warm Springs, Ga., 
Foundation; Clifton Springs, N. Y¥., Aug. 31. 
pues Alfred (61), maritime lawyer; fogon! Nie 


y 18. 
Hy EB. 


Hun” (13), ex-Congressman from Iowa; 
Washington, Jan. 15, ; 
Hulse, Rev. H. R. (69), P. E. Ch., Bishop; 


Havana, cue April 1 
Hume, W . (46), ea distiller; Rome, Feb. 
14 


M 
- 
4 
z 
| 
5 * 
Hunt, Prof. and Dr. L. H. (79), etcher; N. Y. | 
City, Dec. 16, 1937. . 
Huston, Col. T. L. H. (71), ex-owner N. Y. ; 
Yankees baseball club; in Georgia, Mch. 29. 
Insull, Samuel (78), former Chicago utilities pro- 
moter, Paris, July 1 § 
bhtnen May (Mrs. Kurt Eisfeldt) (76), 
Y. City, Oct. 22. j 
Panes Mrs. Charles (Mary Lincoln) (69), grand- 
daughter of Abraham Lincoln; N. Y. City, ; 
; 
¥ 


actress; 


Nov. 
sackson, ‘tos. F. G. (78), Arctic explorer; London, 


Jacobs, S. W. (67), lawyer, first Jewish member 
Canadian House of Commons; Montreal, Aug. 21, 
ue g ae C. (68), bridge engineer; N. Y. City, 
e 
Jepson, Edgar CIN novelist; London, April 11. 
Johnson, J. W. (67), N. Y. Negro poet, composer; i 
in Me., June $8. “ 
Jones, Admiral H. P. (74); Washington, Jan. 1. > 
Jones, Joshua (50), Chief Sachem of Six Nations 
of Iroquois Confed.; on Onondago, N. Y. 
Reserv., July mo 
Judah, Col. N. Soper ex-U. S. Ambassador to : 


Cuba; eeaee “Feb 4 

Judge, Jack (60), World War song composer; in — 
England, July 28. 

Kanavel, Dr. A. B. (62), ex-pres. 
Surgeons: near Mojave, Calif., May 27. 

ey PRP OLSPINGES: Prince Arsene (79); Paris, Oct. 


Karageorgevitch, Princess Daria (77), former Mrs. 
Huger Pratt of N. ¥.; Cannes, France, June 26. 

Kaufman, Theodore (68), Pittsburgh merchant: e 
N. Y. City. Feb. 26. 

Oe Tt J. (84), German socialist; Amsterdam, 


Kellogg, F. B. (81, See iine 1 day), ex-U. S. Sec. 
of State, ex-World Court judge, co-author 
Kellogg-Briand war-outlaw pack, lawyer; St. 
Paul, Pg iar Dec. 21, 1937. 

ae as . (70), Chicago merchant; in Norway, 


Brig. Gen. = E. (72), 
ae W. I. (71), industrialist; Kansas City, 
Kendall, eae ele painter; in Va., Feb. 16. 


Kennedy, Rev. D. 82), Presby. (fundamentalist) 
Ch. 27, 


Kemp, ex-postmaster; 


ore 
(55), industrialist; N. Y¥. City, | 


an 
Keyes, H. W. (75), ex-Gov., U. S. = 
ees No. eC No H., Jun Pabst eel 
eyes, Dr 4 h: - 
ae ta Buf, 6 ( Ue icago tuberculosis ex 
Kidder, N. es owen Boston, July 13. 


Killick, Sir Stechoy VW stock 
Mayor ee dae ead a buokes ee 
bee J, M . (49), retired U. S. jurist: Toledo, 


Kilrain, Jake (78 last. of t - 
boxers; aay Rtas +5 Dec. ee Lippi 
Kimball, EW at. ies actor; Hollywood, Jan. 4. 
ee ), Amer. linoytpe mfr.; Berlin, 
Kinney, Troy er? Mies Canaan, Conn., Jan. 29. 
Kirdorf, Emil Ds coal syndicate hee 


{Westphalian ace 
xitsehbaum, David (72), 


June 1 
Kissel, packs (1M) 


Brooklyn, Oct. 


” near Muehlheim, July 
merchant; Philadelphia, 


ex-Congressman, ex-brewer; _ 


eae a eierda trans- 
se aviator a Pines 1928); 


met 
ads, chemist; Boston, May 24. 
et, Fred tea): actor; ‘Hollywood, Calif f., Oct. 


H. (78), Age baker and grocer; Cape 
crane: +» July 21. 
“LaFarge, Bancol, tn2), painter; Mt. Carmel, Conn., 


gag Pi G, (76), 


Lambsdorff, Licut, Gen. Count Gustav von (70); 
Hanover, Ger., Dec. 23, 1937. 

_ Lang, Anton (63), Christus 1900, 1910, 1922 in 

Oberammergau ON Play, Munich, May 18. 

~Langhorne, Col. W. (55), brother of Viscountess 

4 Astor, planter; Gharkttteviiie Va., June 9 


architect; Saunderstown, 


LaFatge,- 
R, lL, Oc 


Laufer, Rev. C. W. (64), Sartk 
e Germantown (Phila.), Sept. 
_ Launay, Louis de (78), geologist; Paris, July 1. 
* Laurenti, Rey. qanws (76), R. C. Ch. Cardinal; 
3 Rome, Sept. 
4 papreste, WwW. H. (72), illustrator; Staten Island, 


eR. wands (79), ship and rail owner; Paris, 


_ Lederer, G. W. 76), ap Y. theatrical producer; 
Jackson Heights, 8. 

Leslie, H. G. (59), 

pe an Fla., Dec. 10, 1937. 

Lewisohn, Adolph (89), fin., = ping bene- 
factor; "Upper Saranac Lake, Y.,.A LZ 

Byeys. Vice Admiral J. F. (70) Philadelahie, Jan. 


Pectin: Rev. Morris (48), 
 _ leader; N. a City, Nov. 6. 
Bindsar, o W . (72), ex-Congressman; Brooklyn, 


' Lindsley, Col. H. D. (66), Amer. Legion leader, 
a ex-Mayor; Dallas, Tex., Nov. 18. 
“ Epupeston, Philip (76), lawyer; N. Y. City, June 


4 
Lockhart, J. H. (74), banker, industrialist; Pitts- 
burgh, May 16 
Utica, 


~ Longue, Jean (62), lawyer, journalist, grandson of 
Karl Marx; in France, Sept. 11. 

"4 Pee. 6. - - (81), lawyer; banker, mfr.; 

a: c 


y Dodendorff, Gen. Erich (72), German World War 
hero: Munich, Dec. 20, 1937. 


hymn author; 


be 


ae ex-Goy. of Indiana; 


ae 
Mf 
, 
_ 


Jewish science 


lawyer, single taxer; 


Boston, 


4 Ludlow, H. S. (67), Troy, a Y. newspaper 
owner; eta be a Feb. 
sports woltet: Brooklyn, 


Lumley, A. T. (86), 
June 8. 
72), 


, Feb. 12. 
2 Mie CIO) 5 hotel owner, had hag 
15h on trees; ‘Saratoga Springs, N. Y., Dec 


A cre State Director of Parks, 
N. Ben Jan, 21. 
5 ‘ornithologist, cow bird racer; 


- I. (63 
Waukegan, IIl., 
_ Macaulay, Mrs. . J. B. (Genevieve Garvan) 
(53), apal Duchess, factor, widow of 

Nicholas F, Brady; Vatican City, Nov. 24. 
. (60), Ontario, Can., Minister of 


Mac Brien, Sir James (59), Commissioner Royal 
Canadian gr Police; Toronto, Mch. 5. 

4 Mackay, C. (64), Postal’ Teleg. & Cable head, 
patron of the arts; N. Y. City, Nov. 12. 
puackensle, A. S. (73), educator; Halifax, N. S., 


“Mackey, H. A. (69), Mayor 1928-1931; Philadel- 
phia, Oct. 17. 

MacKintosh, A. D. (87), chief of the Clan Chat- 
tan,; in in Scotland, Noy. 14. 

MacLean, Rev. and Prof. G. E. (87), educator; 


Washin| ‘ton, pies 3a 
‘i D. (67), pres. emeritus, Wells 
Mch. 13. 


primate Norwegian State 


11 on chifton 3 SI N.Y 
College; m Springs, N. Y., 
Bisse” A. (64) ex-Mayor; Pittsburgh, Mch. 


25. 

ppaptucer Sar Admiral T. P. (70); Jamestown, 
R 

Majoux, Rev. Mother Marie (74), Superior Gen. 
. Soe. of the Cenacle; Paris, Mch. 9. 

er as ee tag (70), ex-premier of Bulgaria; 

Sofia 

Mary, me E. (81), hat mfr.; Danbury, Conn., 
ng, J. A. (68), Troy paper mfr.; 


P London- 
. ¥., Mch. 15. 


hanna W. H. (7), 


July wa 
Marauis, Don (59), author, journalist; N. Y. : 
City (Forest Hills), Dec. 29, 1937. ' 
Me G.G. (71), lawyer; Millbrook, N. Y., 
ane 9 } 

; Martin, Dr. ‘and Prof. surgeon, 


! 
me ge Brig. Gen. L. A. 


. | Maude, Aylmer (80), 
oa ‘Prince Pietro (74), diplomat; Rome, May | 4 a 


Mullen, A. F. (65), lawyer, Dem. leader; Oma 
Mulholland, eed (56), labor leader; N. Y, 
aanete, 
sae ia Prof. 
Mutrie, , James ($6), first jhanager IN. OYGi 
Nelson, , Oley (2), ex-head G. A. R.; Slater; 


Nesbitt, 
Washington, 

Neuer, pe toala “si), piano maker; 
June 30. 

Neustaedter-Stuermer, Baron Odo (). anti 


a 
Newbolt, Sir Henry (75), Naval historian; 1 g 
Newton, B. R. 
Nicoll, ‘Gourtlandt (58), N. Y. 


Noble, W 
Northrop, & 


Nourse, 


S. (79), 


jurist; Raleigh, N. Cc. 
1 i : - 
aap Se ORS andscape architect; Wal 


Mansfield, Howard (89), N. Y. 1 tT, H 
wade, A eer : i ; e awyer, art patron; 
apleson, L r 2), librarian Metropolitan Opera; 
City Aire. Dec. 21, 1937. oe 

Marie, qpowager Queen of Rumania (62), Sinai, 


Manning, J. 
July 2: 


Edward (79), 
educator; dig: = Ss Ly Tp Mch. 17. 
(93); Washington, April 


ate. H. N. (76), sculptor; Cleveland, April 22. 
Tolstoi’ biographer; in Eng- 


land, Aug. 25. 
Maury, Miss Carlotta (63), 
N. Y¥;, Jeuess 

Maxwell, W. B. us 2), novelist; London, Aug. 4. 
McCann, Mrs. C. F, (Helena Woolworth) chain- 
store owner, Lanier: N.¥.; WWch dbs 
McCarter, Mts. A. (78), novelist; 
Kan., Aug el , 
McClaichy, V. S. (80), newspaper owner; San — 
Francisco, May 15 x 


geologist; Yonkers, — 


Topeka, 


McLean, Maj. Gen. H. H. (84); St. John, N. B., 
ov : et 
McDonald, Morris (72), ex-pres. Maine cite 
Medoi sh Wa ary 7 artoonist : 
eDouga: a newspaper ¢: on . 
Waterford, Conn., Mch. 4. vii 
McDowell, Rev. W. 2. (55), Po BAC. Bishop; 
Mobile, ‘Ala., Mch. 5 
MeGolrick, | saat a a) (81), Brooklyn pries 
Dublin, 23. 
Mcintyre, oe *. (53), newspaperman; N. Y. City, 
McKeever, S. W. (84), contractor, owner Pode 
Nat'l. League baseball club, Brooklyn, 
McKenzie, Dr. R. T. (70), sculptor of attiites: é 
Philadelphia, Apri 28. 
McNutt, Sas; (52), playwright, author; 
wood, i rane ° 
Meleney, C. E. (84), x “Y. City ex-Assoc. Supt. P 
Schools, White Plains, Mch. 26. 
Menken, Mrs. S. S. (Gretchen ate pee 
social leader, benefactor; N. Y. City, Sept. 
Middleton, Sir George (62)... enter Estate | 
missioner; London, Oct. 


Milford Haven, Marcuess of Tigcarae inside 


(45); London, Anril 8. 
Miller, Prof. (79), Latin scholar; Nore 
Conn., ApH 3 
ig Pres), artist, writer; Cambridge, 


27. 
Milne, Admiral Sir Berkeley (83); London, Ju 
Milnor, W. H. (84), N. Y. realtor; Chestnut H 
Mass., May 19. 
Minoretti, Carlo Dalmazio (76), R. C. Ch. 
dinal; Genoa, Mch. 13. 
Mond, Sir Robert (71), nickel mfr.; Paris, Oct. 
Moorman, 3 H. (61), U. S. jurist; Louisvi 


Ky., Jan *} 
Motawete, Vicior (79), N. ¥. lawyer; Charl 
Ss. C., May 18. 
Morrison, ra D. (66), Zionist leader, lawyer; 
City, Oct. 2. 


Nebr., July 


tor 
ne 
Ww. Qs Coll. of Agric., U 
Hpubaien. May 3 


Mrs. arts Gilroy, lawyer, edues 


N. Y. City, hea 


of Ill. 


(baseball); N. City, Jan 


A 
Pitt White Hause Custodian: 


5 es 


ae AS Y 


diplomat; near Vienna, Mch. 


di April 20 
pe (16), ex-Collector of Port 
Bayside, Mch. 20, 


Ny Ys * 
fi 43 Harti ex-State 
Sen: ere ae Mill, L. I., Sept nae 
on (80), sculptor: "Washington, May 5 
P, (74), chess authority; Teant 


(78), Me ; 


N. J., Sept. 19. 
Miss. Elizabeth 
Paris, Oct. 8. 


Amer. 
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O’Brien, D. T. (43), State Selatan: N. Y. City, 
Sept. 13 : 


Denver, July 16. 
_ Oglesby, "ae c. (60), ex-Lieut. Gov. of IIl.; Elk- 
hart, Ill., y 26. : 
O'Hara, Dior. Pe fank (62), (Catholic 
r Univ.); Washington, July 
cy Oland, Warner (57), Peer: 


Aug. 6. 
O'Leaty, Rev. ie st £58); R. C. Archbishop; Vic- 


toria, B. C., 
Opel, Priedrich "3 his mfr.; Vienna, Aug. 30. 
Ts (71), alienist; Sawtelle, Calif., 


Orbison, Dr. 
(65), R. C. Ch. Bishop; 


Mch. 
O'Reilly, “Rey. Lae 6) 
Miami, Fla., Mch. 25, 
~ Oswald, J. C. (65), Pres. Nat’l Arts Club, N. Y., 
printer; Pelham Manor, June 22. 
_ Ottinger, Albert (59), ex-N. Y. State Att’y Gen.; 
Y. City, Jan. 13. 
Pace, Rey. E. A. (76), vice rector Sees Catholic 
Univ. of America; Washington, April 2' 
Paget, Lady Muriel (Mrs. Richard) 161), 
_ fare worker; London, June 15. 
; Palmer, Mrs, Pauline, Amer. painter; 


hs Aug. 15, 

Pardee, Jens (71), 
City, April 20. 
wPark, iF. A. (70), N.. Y. 
in Mass., June 17. 


economist, 


Stockholm, Sweden, 


wel- 
in Norway, 
utility industrialist; N. Y. 


sewing machine mifr.; 


Parks, Rev. Leighton ) rector emeritus, St. 
Bartholomew's P. E. Ch., N. ¥. City; London, 
(82); Philadelphia, 


Hear Adm’l W. M. 
ie 


Sept. 1 
' Paul, E. ure (67), N. Y. banker; Brooklyn, Jan. 29. 
_ Paulding, C. (69), Pres. Union League Club of 
See beavived rail exec.; Saratoga, Sept. 26. 
pienels (83), lawyer, banker; Milton, 
_Mass., 


Ma ‘eb. 
Peabody, G. F. (85), N. Y. lone philanthropist; 
Warm Springs, Ga., Mch. 4. 

Ge (62) - a Ai ontaier: Pasadena, Cailif., 


EE. L. (72), motor pioneer; Detroit, 
- Sep 
ee Rev. N. D. (72), Swedenborgian 
iy _ bishop; Bryn Sern, Pa., Dec. 29, 37. 


pace Mrs. P. V. (76), suffragist: Austin, 
HPLGX.; 


Feb. 4. 
‘ley, Sir. G. ne (80), Conservative statesman; 


- BE. Bb. (83), Greek (Columbia Univ.); 
Ss Ate, Mch. 
Br (61), Boy Scout educator; Westport, 


"26. 
Paterson, Dr. Frederick (79), neurologist; N. Y. 
‘City, July 9. 
4 es Rear Adm’l, W. W. (68); N. Y. City, 
mot, ees (58), 16, 
ering) Ww. H. (79), Amer. astronomer; Kings- 


on, Jamaica, Jan. 
P. (85), 


painter; London, Dec. 


suet Brookline, Mass., 


hy, Chicago merchant; Newport, 
Ae capitalist; Miami, Fla., Feb. 21. 
Y ’ fin. banker; N.Y. City, Oct. 20. 
as ean "(Terence Conyngham) (37), and 
; in airplane crash, Feb. 24, near San 

ispo Cailf. 
(78), sugar refiner, fin.; Brooklyn, 


han 
Patent, Prof. W. L. (8), Baptist educator; Wake 


est, N. Ce 1 Mch 

j F, “a0, eres: Amer. Chamber of 
erce, “London! Washington, June 2. 

( Magician; New Haven, 


(81), 

¢ “(16), Chief Justice of - 

e Court: ee: June 24, BeOS 

ek banker; N. ¥. City, Mch. 18. 
, 


Z (7 ex- -Mayor, lawyer; Balti- 
shiy 14, 
area C. (78), oil man; Titusville, Pa., 


M. ©., Marques de Alh - 
: ier’ y cy iis ucemas (77), ex 
FP e Franz I ~ Tiehitenstein (85), in Czecho- 
: he har (108) Arabi 

adji Ta Bat 4 rabian, 5s 
eat My Nejd; 7%.) City, Mech. 1 18. joah he on: 


oO’Bryan, Mrs. L. C. (Polly Pry) (80), journalist; | 


Prince Wieclas: of Greece (66) 

Prokosch, Prof. Eduard (62), 
ity; New Haven, Conn., Aug. 1 

Neen? aes Hetbert (Gladys Mun: 
Cali Jone J 

Putnam, H. W » (73), N. Y. merchant, bee Or. 
in Fla., Mch. 30. 

Queen Marie of Rumania (see Marie -Dowage 
Queen of Rumania). 

Queen Maud of Norway (68), wife of King Haakon, 
sister of late King George V of England; 
London, Noy. 20. q 

Quinn, Rev. William (52), pres. emeritus Soc. © 
Propag. of the Faith; White Plains, N. Y., 
April 23. 4 

Quintero, 's. A. (67), playwright; Madrid, April — 
12, 


Rabinowitz, Grand Rabbi Osheah (78), Chassidic ~ 
leader; N. Y. City, April 27. 

Rader, Rev. Paul (58), Chicago evangelist; Holly- 
wood, July 19. 

Ravel, Maurice (62), 
Dec. 28, 1937. : 

Raynaldy, Eugene (68), Senator, jurist; in France, | * 
June 15. Pi 

Reinhardt, Philipp (60), ex-member, 
Grand Council; ate sea, May 21. 

Renshaw, Prof. R. (58), chemist, and his wife, 


music composer; Paris, 


German : 


Mary; N. & City, Reece 23. 
ES nee J. J. (66), R. C. Bishop; Burlington, Vt., 
pr: 


Richardson, Rev. J. A. (69), Anglican Archbishop, 
Metropolitan of Canada, Fredericton, N. B., 
ct. 7. < 

Rickard, Mrs. Edgar (54), Girl Scout leader; N. Y. ~ 
City, Feb. 8. § 

Rixford, Dr. Emmet (72), of San Francisco, ex- 
pres, Amer. Surg. Assoc.; Boston, Jan. 2. 5 

Roberti, Lyda (28), actress; Los Angeles, Mch, 12. ~ 

Robertson, ey Xn 30). mining, metallurgy; Stam- 
ford, Conn., July 1 

Robertson, J. B. A. (66), jurist, ex-Gov,; Oklahoma 


City, Mch. 7. 
Robinson, Rev. W. C. (72), Presby. Ch. leader: 
Delhi, N. Y., Mch. 15. 


Rogers, Rev. Wee Tis (61), retired P. E. Bishop; 
Mt. Vernon, O., Nov. 

Romberg, Baron M. H. a von (27), aviator, polo 
player; near Red Bank, N. J., June 4. 

Ronald, Sir Landon (65), conductors 
London, Aug. 14. 

Rorke, Mary Saget F. W. St. Aubyn) (80), actress; 


London, Oct. : 
Rosemeyer, Bernd (27), Frankfort, . 


-, Jan. 
Rugg, A. P, (75), jurist; Sterling, Mass., June 
(an) ex-stock broker; Ossining, N. 

Dec. 3, 1937. 


pies H. 

Rutland, Viola Dowager. Duchess of (Viola Lind- 
say Manners), painter; London, Dec. 27, 19377. 
Saner, R. E. Ey (6%), pres. Amer. Bar. ‘Assoc... 
1923- 24; Dallas, Tex., Oct. 31. 
Sanford, G. F. (67 ), lawyer, 

N. Y. City, May 23. 
pe tie aS (71), painter; 


28 
Schomburg, A. (64), Negro scholar 
City, June 10 


librarian; N. Y. F 
Schwarting, J. H. a advertising man; N. Y. 
Scott Welter (10), rst 4 
co alter rst premier of Saskatch A 
publisher; Guelph, Ont., Mch. 23. pa 
Schott, Walter (76), sculptor; Berlin, Sept. 3. 
Scripps, Robert P . (42), on Hie stockneider 
~ ard newspapers; on his yach - 
dalena Bay, Eouer Calif., sei 


ADs 
Schweitzer, Mrs. P. J. (51), Zionist leader; NEY: 


q 


composer, 


auto racer; 


ex-football star; 
in Germany, Dec. 


and 


age Mch,. i 

egar, 5 » cartoonist; 

el ag a oonis Santa Monica, 
Selwyn, (Simon) Michael (66), N. Y. City 


theatre manager; New Rochelle, N. Y., April 26. 
Serafini, Giulio (71), Sg ROL Cardinal: Vatican 


: Mae July 16. 

allenberger, A. C. (75 = - 

farmer; Franklin, Nobis Yep ide peat 

Shaugnessey, Lord (55), ‘lawyer, Aas Montreal, 

Rees Tom (66), Privy Councillor; London, Sept. — 

Sheffield, G. R. (74), ei, ex-Ambasador to 
Y., Sept. 2. 


Mexico; Saranac Lake, N. 
Sheridan, Mrs. BNA of Gen. P. i. (88); Wash- 


3 pneion, Beate 

oemaker ear Adm’l. 

Island, Calif, May $0.0 7. Sweet, are 
Sibour, J H.’ de (65), architect; Washington 


ms Maj. Gen. G. S. (64); San Francisco, 


03), 19) Neg kaecalnte Civil 
er; Des Moines, 


eee J. Assemblyman; Phila- 


as 
(48), sec. N. Y. Dem. State Com- 
Be sec. N. Y. State Constitutional 
Bete eae N. Y. City (Bronx), June 20. 
: ae = ), lawyer, banker; Allenhurst, 


5 OK ¥ 68), curator, N. Y. Botanical Gar- 

; Bronx, Jan. 20. 

g Smith, Joshua (58), painter; Toronto, Can., Mch. 

Snyder, “ (74), ex-U. S. Repres., mfr.; Little 

Falls, N. %. Dec. 30, 1937. 

Sorzano, J. L. T. (56), ex-pres. of Bolivia; in 
Chile, Oct. 3. 

- a F. H. (78), author; Hollywood, Calif., 

_ _ Dee. 29, 1937. 

Bsprati. Rev. M. J. (84), R. C. Archbishop; 

Kingston, Ont., Feb. 23. 

Sprunt, Rev. A. 'S. (85), leader Southern Presby. 

Ch.; ‘Lynchburg, Va., Dec. 15, 1937. 

Stanley, Lord (44), Secretary for Dominions: 
London, Oct. 16. 

Btanton, Sit Thomas (62), bacteriologist; London, 
an 

Stanton, L. H. (78), broker, son of E. M. Stanton, 
Sec. of War under Lincoln; New Orleans, 

: April 24. 7 

Starkey, J. L. (50), British archeologist; in 

Palestine, Jan. 10. 

_ Stedman, Dr. T. L. (84), MN Se 

m= City, May 26. 

. Steen, Rev. J. F. (93), P. E. Ch., leader: N. Y. 

*_ City, Mch, 29. 

Stephens, Prof. Kate (85), author, editor; Con- 

cordia, Kan., May 10. 

Stern, Prof. Br. W. (67), 


3 N. e., Mch. 

- Stevenson, F. B. (79), journalist; Brooklyn, Aug. 3. 
plage D. M. (54), illustrator; N. Y. City, 
_ Story, Admiral W. O. (78); Montreal, Jan. 

_. Stotesbury, E. (89), banker; Philadelphia 
'_ (Chestnut Hill), "Mes 16. 

_ Strathmore, Countess of (75), mother of Queen 
Elizabeth; London, June 

_ Strickland, Helen (Mrs. Seas (75), 
; N. Y. City, Jan. 13. 

- Strong, J. G. (67), Kansas Congressman 1919-1933; 


med. author; 


psychologist; Durham, 


actress; 


y Washington, Jan. 11. 
Stuart, H. C. (73), asst. collector of the Port 
1922- mii N. Y¥.. City, ay 
Sullivan W. (91), editor, referendum pioneer; 


} 
Baviate. | Pa., Sept. 28. 

; Sulzberger, Mrs. C. L. (Rachel Peixotto Hays) (7), 
leader in Jewish charities; N. Y. City, Feb. 

" Summers, Rev. and Prof. W. G. (49), eects 

m NN. Y. City, pen 24. 

Sumner, Prof. . (74), historian; Boston, Feb. 


Bi satherland, Mrs. Liawra, Alberta Harrison) (75), 
¢ actress; N. Y. City (Bronx), Mch. 17. 

Swift, Maj. Gen. ae (83), Indian fighter; 
Washington, Apri 

- ere. & Laszlo, ex-Hungarian Minister to 
U. S., husband of Gladys Vanderbilt, Budapest, 


eo? F. E. (62), rail and coal financier; Cleve- 
d, June 7. 
Tasbeli, E . C. (76), painter; New Castle, N. H., 


ratee £3 “M. (55), vemp. Surat, ex-I. C. C. chair- 


pr As ” alias, Tex., Jan. 11. 
ilway executive: Evanston, 


. ug. 
 ‘Tearle, eo. (60), Hollywood, Calif., 
a ar “alma (45), actress; Los Angeles, Dec. 29, 


actor; 


Ten Byek, J.-A. (86), Syracuse Univ. rowing coach; 
Fla., Feb. 

. one Dpemmodore N. M. (94), U. S. N., educator; 

Old Lyme, Conn., Oct. 12. 

- Tree, Viola a Alan Parsons) (54), 


di Nov 
ee ae Pasha (64), ex-Prime Minister of 


iro, Mch. 

& Ps: & Pad pe) British Envoy to France; 
; ‘by, Eng., 

J ea < ean Feanes. (76), actor, songwriter; N. Y. 


; , Jul 
7 a (Astoria a ah benefactor; Rochester, 
oy ois lgon het a saw, putngam assssinated; 


8 Gi a Nyack, N. ¥., Jan. 


actress; 


‘ch. 
‘Mrs. Nels 
eee | 
mpkins, A. 


Trotsky, Re 32), ref 
Pane ws Fs ), Tefugee from Soviet Russia: 


Troubelzkoy, x ae Paul (72), Russi 

io ee hebe (72) an sculptor; « 

Tuck, Edward (95), American retired banker, art 
colector, benefactor; Monte Carlo, April 30. 

Tureer Rev. AaB, (77), educator; Vandalia, Ill., 

Unieutes: Commander Lie a ma) Navy astrono- 
mer; San Francisco, Sept. 

Upshur, G. L. (82), broker, eccenaer of Martha 

UVa nen 1 ee a City, April 24. 

rner (56), N. Y. Age ornith 
Elizabeth, N. zr; June 22. a ig 

Valdes, A. P. (84), novelist; 

Van Antwerp, W. C. (70), fin., 
Feb. 17. : 

Vanderbilt F. W. (82), last surviving son of the t 
late W. H. Vanderbilt, N. Y. Centfal railroad P 
owner; Hyde Park, N. Y., June 29. 

Van Tuyl, G. C. Jr. f55)» ex-State Supt. of Banks: 
Ne” XS City, Feb. 

Victor, F. A. (ei). ex-State eh Anti-Saloon — W 
League; Jamestown, N. Y., Oct. 27. 

Viadeck, B. C. (52), Jewish leader, newspaper 
exec., member City Council; N. Y. City, Oct. 30. 

Vogel, Martin (60), lawyer, ex-Asst. U. S. Treas- JF 
urer;-N. Y. City, May 19. be 

‘o Prof. Elia (80), antiquarian; in Italy, Nov. : 


von Ossietzky, Carl (48), 1935 Nobel | 
Peace Prize; Berlin, May 4 

Vosburgh, W. S. (83), veteran Ras. handicapper;_ 
New Rochelle, N. Y., Sept. 


in Spain, Feb. 2. 
author; in Calif., 


winner, 


Vulte, G. F. airplane Resighers and wife; in 
crash in Arizona, Jan. 29. Se, 
Walker, Horatio (80), painter; near Quebec, 
Can., Sept. 27. 


Walker, W. iH. A a cartoonist, painter; Flushing, 
an 


Y., Jan 

Wallenberg, a vs (85), banker, Swedish Foreign: 
Minister 1914-1917; Stockholm, June 1. dy 

Waller, Miss Mary Ella (83), novelist, educator; — 
Wellesley, Mass., June 14. 


Walsh, Rey. F. A: (54), Catholic educator; a 


ington, Aug. 5 
Warburg, Prof. Otto; Zionist leader, 1911-192 
Berlin, Jan. 10. 
were, Mrs. Susanne Watson (63), yice TPES: gen. 
A. R.; Summit, N. J., Apri 


Wardman. Harry (65), builder; Watteeen 

Bartek Fiske (75), single tax advocate, P 
mfr.; pS wep. 31 . . 

Waterman, F. D. (68), pen mfr.; N. Y. City, Mch ; 


bade ain Maj. Gen. H, W. M. (56); in Englar 


ay 


Li ace - Adm’l. R. M. ( 65); ; ai 
‘May 15. : 
Waugh, D. (70), eee ae! on Saar Co amis 


sion, 1980: Winnipeg, May 2 
Weadock, T. A. E. (88), ex- ae ex-Congre 
man; Detroit, Nov. 18. 
Weeghman, GC. H. (64), ex-baseball club a 
chain Festaurant owner; Chicago, Nov. ¢ 
Wels Ne ace . (78), first Gov. of Utah; Balt, ‘Lake, ; 


eter Maj. Gen. Oscar (55), chief U. S. A 
Burb 


Air Perpe, alc abs Airport, near L 
Calif., Sep 
Whitney, Caroline (Mrs. pennee Barsky) GD 


sociologist; N. Y. City, Nov ‘ 
White, Pearl (41), Amer. actress; Paris, pe 4, 
White, Vers (71), lawyer, historian; Clinton, 
N. Y., July 9. . 
Pee: "Rev. R. P. (74), missionary leader, 


Mi 27, 
Letty te te ee s V 
realtor; y; * i 
Williams, Bese Admiral Y. S. (62); San Diego 
Calif., Nov 
Wirt, W. ry 64), educator; Garg, Ind., Mch 
Wister, Owen (78), novelist; in Rhode Island, 


21. 
Woleott, J. O. (61), Delaware Chancellor; Dey 
won, Th (31), novelist; Baltimore Sept. 
olfe, omas , ' 
Woolsey, Robert (49), actor; Malibu, Calif., Oc 


31. 
Yeomans, Mrs. L, T. (35), sister of late Grov w 
Cleveland; Brooklyn, Nov. 4. ‘ “ 
Yohe, te! (pire: J. A. Smuts) 469), actress; B ® 


any ii, oeas (68) author; in England, Ma: 
Zimmerman, G. J. (56), Mayor 1934-'37, Tummber” ; 
man; Buffale, N. Y., Sept. 14. 


ex- “foaereserat 


a a’ Pa’, te < 4 


(April 5-Aug. 25, 1938) E 
proposals of which it adopted 57 for submission 


No person may be subjected to discrimination in} 
his civil rights because of race, color, creed or 
religion. 

The right to be secure against unreasonable 
searches and seizures and against interception of 
telephone and telegraph communications except by 
court order, is guaranteed. 
| It is declared that the labor of human beings is 
not a commodity. 

3 The right of employes to bargain collectively 
2a ee onet representatives of their own choosing is 
assured. 


_The Legislature may authorize the transporta- 
tion of children at public expense to and from any 
_ school or institution of learning. 

_ The revenues from the common school fund, the 


The aid, care and support of the needy, the 
promotion of health, the education and support of 
children, of the physically and mentally handi- 
‘capped and of delinquents are declared to be 


_ The clearance of slum areas and the rehousing 
of persons of low income residing in those areas 
’ are public purposes, in aid of which.adequate pub- 

lic grants and public credit may be used within 
appropriate limitations. Provision is made requir- 


Provision is made for more speedy elimination of 
grade crossings with State credits heretofore au- 
‘thorized and approved by thé»people, by reducing 
the railroad contribution. Railroads will be re- 
quired to pay for the improvements of their own 
roperties. They must also pay for other resulting 


Were ren Aste 

_ Existing restrictions upon the use of forest pre- 
rve lands are continued. Reforestation and wild 
conservation are declared to be State policies 


. State 
_ , The existing provisions of the Constitution relat- 
_ ing to finances of the State are codified; the ex- 
ecutive budget system is strengthened and power 
_ conferred upon the State to issue notes in antici- 
of the sale of bonds, to insert a call 
sion in bonds and to refund callable bonds. 
maximum term of State bonds (except housing 
ds) is reduced from fifty to forty years. 
_ The power to tax may not be surrendered or 
uspended except as to public securities. Laws 
legating the taxing power shall specify the types 
of taxes which may be imposed and must provide 
for their review. Tax exemption may be granted 
only by general law and may be repealed except 
as to property used for religious, educational or 
haritable purposes. The Legislature must provide 
Teview and equalization of tax 
Assessments shall not exceed full 


; credits, securities and intangible per- 
property not employed in the State are, for 
urposes, deemed located at the domicile of 
owner. Ownership of intangible personal prop- 
may not be taxed on the basis of its value. 
tributed profits tiay ot be taxed as such, 
1e State may not discriminate in taxation be- 
sen Federal and State corporations engaged in 
ike business, 
_ The salaries, but not the pensions, of employes 
be taxed. : ‘ 
{ Local 

present 10 per cent debt limitation applicable 
ties and cities is extended to include towns 
ges, Commencing Jan. 1, 1944, the limit is 
r * all counties (except Nassau) and for 
3 : ‘and villages to 9 per cent, and on Jan. 

i, 1949, to 8 per cent. 

ald fl 
Prec a ay \e RAPID TRANSIT UNIFICATION 
oT ity of New York is authorized to issue 
a nds to an amount not exceeding $315,000,000 
exempt from the constitutional limitation, to 
ire and unify transit facilities. Its existing 
pid transit debt, now within the debt limitation, 
y ‘> 


New Constitution of New Y ork Sta ee eae 


Summary of N. Y. Constitutional Convention 
(An offcial summary of the principal proposals of the New York State Constitutional 


i rnment. The convention received and considered 694 
bie Dip ass ait Nene the voters at the general election Nov. 8.) 


BILL OF RIGHTS (Approved by Voters) 


i HOUSING (Approved by Voters) 


GRADE CROSSING ELIMINATION (Approved by Voters) 


CONSERVATION OF NATURAL RESOURCES (Approved by Voters) 


FINANCE AND TAXATION (Approved by Voters) 


The principle of the five-day week and eight- 


hour day, and prevailing rate of wages is es- 
tablished for employes engaged on public work 


contracts. S 

Defendants in criminal cases are protected 
against improvident waiver of trial by jury. ; 

Public officials called before a grand jury to 
testify concerning their official conduct and refus- 
ing to waive immunity or to answer any relevant 
question shall be removed. 

The power of grand juries to 
misconduct or to indict a public officer may never 
be suspended or impaired. 


\ EDUCATION (Approved by Voters) 


literature fund and the United States deposit fund 


shall be applied to the support of common schools |= 


and of libraries. 


SOCIAL SECURITY (Approved by Voters) 


responsibilities of the State and its subdivisions. 

The Legislature may provide by insurances or 
otherwise against the hazards of old age, sickness 
and unemployment. 


ing the payment of debts incurred by municipalities 
for such purposes from sources other than taxes 
based on the value of real estate. Housing loans 
from the State are required to be fully repaid. 


benefits to the railroads up to 15 per cent of the 
cost of the actual elimination. 

Of the unexpended balance of State credits of 
about $170,000,000, the sum of $50,000,000 is allo- 
eated to grade crossing eliminations in the City 
of New York. c 


and the Legislature may make appropriations for 
those purposes. 


The debt limitation on cities other than the 
City of New York, (where there is no overlapping 
county debt) has been similarly reduced to 916 
per cent and 9 per cent. The basis of the percent- 
age limitation is changed from the last assessment 
roll to the average assessed valuation for the pre- 
ceding five years. 


Debts -which may ‘be excluded from the debt 
limit are restricted to those incurred in anticipa- 
tion of tax and revenue receipts, for water supply, 
for public improvements or services which are 
proved to be self-sustaining, and debts represented 
by serial bonds used to place pension bonds on an 
actuarial basis. 


Additional exclusions now in the Constitution 
are continued in relation to assessment bonds of 
the cities of Buffalo, Rochester and Syracuse, and 
in the case of the City of New York to certain tax 
notes, water supply bonds issued prior to Jan. 1, 
1910, and the $300,000,000 rapid transit bonds au- 
thorized in 1928, the exclusion of which is re- 
phrased so that this amount may not be treated as 
a revolving fund excluded from the debt limit. 


The further creation of independent taxing units 
of government is substantially limited. 


The 2 per cent tax limitation now applicable to 
cities of 100,000 and counties containing a city of 
100,000 is extended, commencing Jan. 1, 1944, te 
all cities and villages in the State. Furthermore, 
the tax limit is reduced by the amount of debt 
service on temporary borrowings and pension fund 
serial bonds, which are in the nature of current 
operating expense. 


The Legislature may exclude from the tax limit 
in the cities and villages to which it is to be 
extended, the whole or part of the taxes levied for 
educational purposes. : 


AND DEBT (Approved by Voters) 
may become exempt therefrom to the extent that 


the city’s»net revenues from rapid transit = 
plicable to such debt service ‘are auihicient to cape 


port that debt. The amount of a such qd ; 
becoming exempt will be available foe rapid anne’ ! 


or other capital public improvements. 


to inquire into official - 


* 


re 
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ure may not prohibit a fair 
on the plant value or the use of such return 


_The Barge Canal system is safe-guarded 
4 alienation but lands and terminals no longer useful 


in the operation of the system may be disposed of | 
CIVIL SERVICE PENSIONS (Approved by Voters) 


Municipalities are enabled by the issue of serial 
bonds exempt from the debt limitation to place 
- a Pension funds upon an actuarial 


HOME RULE (Approved by Voters) R 
The powers of cities to act in relation to their | 


property, affairs and government are enlarged. 
Enactment of special State laws in that field is 
prohibited except at the request of the city 
affected. Cities are empowered to supersede or 
amend special State statutes enacted in that field 
under the existing home-rule article. 

Public education, pension and retirement sys- 
tems, administration of justice, and compensation 


AUTHORITIES (Approved by Voters) 


Independent public authorities for the operation 

' of public projects may be created only by special 
act of the Legislature. Neither the State nor any 
political subdivision shall be liable for their debts, 


although the Legislature may authorize the taking | 


over of the property and obligations of an au- 
thority. Their accounts shall be subject to the 


+ JUDICIARY (Rejected by Voters) 


Greater elasticity is provided in the assignment 
of judicial officers and official referees to courts 
where additional judicial services are required to 

ye relieve congestion. 

. The powers of review of the Court of Appeals 
are somewhat enlarged and that court is given 
power to make and enforce rules for the admission 
and discipline of attorneys. 

Provision is made for removal after hearing for 
cause and retirement for permanent mental or 
physical disability of judicial officers of certain 
courts by the Court of Appeals, and of other courts 
by the Appellate Division. 

Judicial officers, except justice of the peace and 
police justices, must retire at 70. 

_. Prohibition against practice by certain judges, 
as attorneys-in courts of law, is made more strin- 


ent. : 
. The Legislature is empowered to delegate to the 
Court of Appeals regulation of the civil practice 
and procedure of courts. 

The Judicial Council is recognized as part of the 
judicial system. 


DEPARTMENTAL RULINGS AND REGULATIONS (Approved by Voters) 4 
All bureaus and departments issuing rules or re- | with the Secretary of State, and such rules 


gulations affecting the public must, before the 
rules or regulations become effective, file them 


The Legislature is authorized to provide for 
permanent registration. Political parties may pro- 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION (Rejected by Voters) 


Every voter is guaranteed the right to vote for 
every Office -to be filled at any election. 


j LEGISLATURE (Approved by Voters) , 


Members of the Legislature must be residents of 
their districts for one year and of the State for 
five years. Ineligibility because of Federal or city 
service prior to election or because of memberShip 
in the United States reserve forces or in the State 
militia is repealed. 

No member of the Legislature during his term 
may receive appointment to an office created in 


APPORTIONMENT 


The Senate and Assembly districts of the State 
are reapportioned. The Senate districts are in- 
creased from fifty-one to fifty-two; Assembly dis- 
tricts from 150 to 159. 

Twenty-four Senators and sixty-five Assembly- 
men are allotted to districts within the City of 
‘New York. Four Senators and twelve Assemblymen 
to the districts within the counties of Westchester, 
Nassau and Suffolk. Twenty-five Senators and 
eighty-two Assemblymen to the districts in the 
rest of the State. 

In' the Bronx the Assemblymen are increased in 
umber from eight to twelve and the Senators 
from three to four. In Queens the Assemblymen 
‘are increased from six to eleven and the Senators 


| 


43 


on 
a 


Constitution of New York State 
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CIPALITY UTILITY PLANTS (Approved by Voters) 
operate their own utility 


CANALS (Approved by Voters) 
against and the proceeds paid in to the State’s general 


SUFFRAGE (Approved by Voters) 


(Rejected by Voters) 


— = «© 


for municipal purposes or for m 
Lk Bc rp payment of refunds ng 


fund. 


; After July 1, 1940, membership in pension or 
| retirement systems becomes a contractual relation- 
| ship, the benefits of which may not be impaired. 


and working conditions heretofore fixed by local 
referendum are protected against impairment by 
local law. P 
Comparable home-rule privile 
counties. ~ 
Before July 1, 1940, the Legislature is required to 
confer home-rule upon villages having 5,000 or 
more inhabitants, but the Civil Service status of 4 
village employes is protected against impairment 
by local village law. 


ges are given to 


| By. such city, except upon a referendum in 
| city. y 


The county courts of the Counties of Kings, 
Queens, Bronx and Richmond become Courts of 
General Sessions. The Court of Claims and 1 
Municipal Court of the City of New York are 
tablished as constitutional courts. 5 

A new judicial district is created for Nassau 
Suffolk Counties. i 

Further changes in judicial districts may 
made by the Legislature on the concurrence of two- — 
thirds of the members of each branch of bes 
Legislature. , 

The judicial or quasi-judicial determination 0 
any administrative agency or officer is subject 
court review upon the law and the facts, and, 
fourid contrary to the evidence or unsupported by 
the facts, a new determination by the administr: 
tive agency or officer may be directed. 

Exception is made in cases of tax assessmen 
refunds, awards in workmen’s compensation, 
administration of the educational system, social 
security and public health, and in such cases 
judicial review shall be only as may now or here- 
after be provided by law. 


ani 
3 


regulations must be promptly published. 


< 
pee for equal representation of men and wom 
on any committee of the party. 


No public officers may be elected by any 


“sys 
proportional representation. ‘air 


| ot 


inereased during such term; but members ar 
otherwise ineligible for appointment. 
The term of Senators elected in 1942 and th 
after is increased to four years. 

The members of the Legislature are allowed their 
actual traveling expenses to Albany once each 
week during the session. : , 


such terms or the emoluments of which have ie 


we 
4 wt 


SS 
from two to four. Richmond receives a Senato 
its own instead of sharing one with Rockland. 
In Kings the Assemblymen remain at twe' 
three in number and the Senators are incr 
from eight to nine. In New York County 
a decrease in representation, the number 
semblymen being changed from , twenty-t 
seventeen and the number of Senators from hi 
to_six. . 
Nassau becomes a separate Senate district a 
its Assemblymen are increased in number from 
two to four. ag? 
Suffolk becomes a separate Senate District. 
Westchester receives an additional Assemblyman, © 
increasing its representation from five to six. 


* timate s big eho are . hg eee = 
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the counties of Onondaga, Jefferson and Uls 
each receive an additional Assemblyman. 

- The Legislature is required to reapportion in 
1946 and at intervals of twelve years thereafter, on 
the basis of the then last Gubernatorial vote 
(instead of citizen population). But if the Legisla- 

_ ture fails to reapportion, a commission, consisting 

‘of one person from each judicial district, shall do 
so. The commission’s reapportionment shall, how- 
ever, not be effective unless approved by the people. 
The formulae for reapportionment are: The 
Senate districts must be as nearly equal as may be 
in votes at the last preceding Gubernatorial elec- 

- tion but not more than four counties may be 

:% joined in one Senate district; no county may be 

ity divided in creating Senate districts, except districts 

wholly included within the county; no county shall 
have a Senator by itself unless there were cast 

therein at the last previous election of a Governor 
at least two-thirds of the number of votes derived 
by dividing the entire number of votes cast in the 


The Convention spent $1,126,191.61 and saved 
summary of expenses showed $428,043.40 was sp 
470,422.10 on salaries for 373 employes, $90,150. 
15,520.49 on. the stenographic report, $19,773.47 f 
for postage, $14,998.33 for supplies, $11,174.57 to 


i 
oa 


se ot 
convention, 
expenses incurre 
__.The proposed new Constitution contains twenty 
old contained fourteen articles of 30,000 words. 


ta 


Governors of the St 


In the other counties there is no change in 


number of legislative representatives i ae pe 


and $1,845 for rent of typewriters. Ther i 
din the publication of the constitutional proposals in the newspapers. 


“The Constitution of the State of New York, Adopted in Convention the 
August, One Thousand Nine Hundred and Thirty-Eight.” 


2. 


Ps a7 
ates; 


Assemblyman. 

The Assembly district lines in counties outside 
of the City of New York are to be drawn by the 
Boards of Supervisors of the respective counties, 
and in the City of New York by the Legislature 
or by the City Council as the Legislature may 


determine. 
$223,808.39 from an appropriation of $1,350,000. A 
ent on delegates’ salaries and traveling expenses, ~ 
17 on printing, $11,750 on the Legislative Index, 
or telephone service, $1,364.48 for telegrams, $4,000 
other persons on the State payroll for aid at the 
here remained to be paid out of the balance the 


articles approximately 50,000 words in length; the 
The new document is titled: : 
Twenty-fifth Day of 


ates and Territories. 


Governor Yrs. | Expires. 


...|Frank M. Dixon, D...... 
Eri SOMOS ED ire cvege es ocrxs 
.|Carl E. Bailey, D........ 


...|Henry Horner, D........ 
...|M. C. Townsend, D..... 
..|George A. Wilson, R..... 
Payne Ratner, R........ 
. .|Albert B. Chandler, D.. . 
. .|Richard W. Leche, D.... 
.| Lewis O. Barrows, R..... 
Herbert R. O’Conor, D.. 
Leverett Saltenstall, R... 
Frank D. Fitzgerald, R.. 
Harold Stassen, R....... 
Hugh L. White, D....... 
Lloyd C., Stark, D. 
a he Ayres, D 
PR, L. Cochran, 
E: P. Carville, D 
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he American National Red Cross operates under 
charter granted by the United States Congress 
| January 5, 1905, to furnish volunteer aid to the 
md wounded of armies in time of war under 

aty of Geneva to which the United States 
ame a signatory in 1882, and ‘‘to continue and 
rry on a system of national and international 

ea time of peace and to apply the same in 

Heating the sufferings caused by pestilence, 
mune ri 


7 e, floods and other great national 
ties. 


tae 


iety is popular in or 
aa Roll Call for 


0 e national organization has its head- 
ters: n Washineton. and maintains a permanent 
ice and file staff with area branch offices at St. 

Ss and San Francisco. 
aS on 


The American National Red Cross 


State Governor Yrs. | Expires. 

.|Francis P. Murphy, R...| 2 |Jan. 1941 

wade, 3 Jans 194y 

.|John E, Miles, D........ 2 |Jan. 1941 

Herbert H. Lehman, D...| 4 /|Jan. 1943 

Clyde R. Hoey, D 4 |Jan. 1941 

2 jJan. 1941 

2 |Jan. 1941 

4 |Jan. 1943 

4 j|Jan. 1943 

4 |Jan. 1943 

na -| 2 |Jan. 1941 

.|Burnet R. Maybank, D..| 4 |Jan. 1943 

Harlan J. Bushfield, R... 4 |Jan. 1943 

..|Prentice Cooper, D......| 2. .|Jan. 1941 

..|W. Lee O’Daniel, D..... 2 |Jan. 1941 

.|Henry H. Blood, D...-..} 4 |Jan. 1941 

George D. Aiken, R 2 |Jan. 1941 

James H. Price, D....... 4 |Jan. 1941 

. .JClarence D. Martin, D...| 4 |Jan. 1941 

- |Homer A. Holt, D..... 4 |Jan. 1941 

Julius P. Heil, R 2 jJan. 1941 

Nels H. Smith, R ..| 4 |Jan. 1943 

-./John W. Troy, D........] 4 |Jan. 1941 

.|Joseph P. Poindexter, D..| 4 |Jan. 1941 
-|Maj. Gen. Blanton Win- 


sip, U.S. A., retired. .|/Indf. 


The American Red Cross had at the end of its 
last fiscal year 3,715 Chapters. In the larger 
jurisdictions, the Chapters have organized branches 
which number 7,843. Membership for 1937-38 was 
5,523,585. The American Junior Red Cross, operat- 
ingein the schools, had a membership of 9,070,958 
during the year. i 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1938, the 
Red Cross gave food, shelter, clothing, medical 
aid, and rehabilitated homes following 174 disasters 
in the United States, insular possessions, and 
foreign countries, assisting 420,000 persons and 
expending $6,634.810.46 in this work. The life 
Saving service granted certificates to 88,149 persons 
upon completion of instructions and examinations, 
and in first aid’ 295.028 certificates were issued, 
including 43,782 to CCC enrollees; 4,505 first aid 
stations were maintained on highways. 

Red Cross public health nurses gave care to 
193,281 persons, making 1,043,954 visits to the sick. 
A reserve of 42,000 nurses was and is constantly 
maintained for the Red Cross, Army, Navy, and 
Coast Guard. Home service workers aided 165,049 
veterans or service men. Home relief workers — 
assisted 116,390 families. Volunteers produced 337 =) og 
646 garments for needy persons, 4,591,765 surgical 
Sete. and gave 2,539,101 hours of volunteer 
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' Fast Trips Around the World, Coal Mine Disasters, 


in the Civil War, Confederate Troops in the Civil W 


Marine ‘Disasters, Chief Political Assassinations, 
The year 1 B.C. is the first year before the be: 


Because of this fact, astronomers use a different method of designating the years bef 
Era, calling the year 1 B.C. the year 0, the year 2 B.C. the year 1: so that, i astronomical reckoning, 
‘the year 70 B.C. is the year —69, and the year 2000 years later will be A.D. 1931 = 69 + 2000. H 


4004 Date of the Creation of the World, according 
to Archbishop Usher’s chronology, which 
is based on Biblical records. .Modern Sci- 
ence, based on geological records pushed 
the creation back further, 2,000,000,000 or 
more years, and estimates that human life 
has existed on this globe not less than 
2,000,000 years. Excavations reveal bones 
and other relics which indicate great an- 
tiquity of life in one form or another, 
possibly more than 1,400,000,000 years. 

4000 The Flood or Deluge, mentioned in the Bible. 
The date has been fixed by unearthing re- 
mains in _ alluvial deposits,, including 
stranded fish, near Kish, showing that the 
sea swept in over the plains of Mesopota- 
mia. Kish was founded after the Flood, 
3400-3200 B.C. Noah’s Ark, by estimates 
based on Old Testament description, was a 
20,000-ton ship. Archbishop Usher esti- 
mated the date of the Flood as 2348 B.C. 

3400 Beginning of the Royal Dynasties in Egypt 
(Breasted). The XXXth Dynasty was about 
380 B.C. The XV-XVII Dynasties (2000 
B.C.-1580 B.C.) were those of the Hykos 
(Hat), or Shepherd Kings, who came from 
Western Asia. 

3000- 1800 (Breasted) Egyptian pyramids built, ex- 
tending for 60 miles south from Gizeh 
nearly opposite Cairo (IV-VI) Dynasties. 

2245 Nineveh, capital of the Assyrian Empire, 
founded by Ashur; destroyed in 605 B.C. 
When the City of Babylon was begun is 
known only approximately but gatronpmieal 
observations were made there as early as 
2234 B.C., and King Khammurabi (Am- 
raphel), the Law Giver, ruled Babylonia 
(Shinar) before 2024 B.C.: the city was 
finally deserted soon after 280 B.C. The 
Hanging Gardens were built in the reign of 
Nebuchadnezzar, 600. B.C., who in 587 
B.C., destroyed Solomon’s Temple at 


Jerusalem. 
2059 (Approximate). Cities of Sodom and Gomor- 
rah, near the Dead Sea, destroyed by fire. 
2000 Armageddon (modern Megiddo) already in 
existence as a city in_Palestine. It was 
according to the Bible (Revelations), 
that the prophecied final battle between 
good and evil would be fought. Since the 
site was discovered, modern archaeologists 
have dug down to bed rock of the most 
ancient of the 20 settlements that succes- 
sively occupied the site. 
1913 Jerusalem (also called Salem) already in 
existence as a Jewish city. It was captured 
from the meg ig eg 2 in 1048 B.C. 
Solomon founded hi temple there in 
1012 B.C.; the city ee taken by the 
Persians, in 614 A.D., and_ later by 
Saracens, and by the Turks, 1217 A.D. 
uae ete (year uncertain) Joseph sold into Egypt: 
followed there some years later by Jacob 
and his family. Moses born there about 
1527 B.C. Semitic worship introduced in 
1500 by the ruler, Amenhotep IV; Israelities 
mete their Exodus from Egypt about 1440, 
Jed by Moses, who was then 80 years old; 
the exodus was in the 13th Century, B.C., 
it was estimated by Prof. Nelson Glueck. 
According to the late Sir William Willcocks, 
Moses Pus a pa ce a, the 
seer ranch o e le, near gdo 
hus led the Jews to the southeast 
b: Then he cut the dam, and Pharaoh’s 
Bank. was overwhelmed, in pursuit, by the 
ee waters. Those not drowned were 
in the Serbonian bog. 


; mired 
1400 ape of Jericho burned eee destroyed by 
, THE CHRISTIAN ERA 


rucifixion. The death of Jesus on the 
29 Phe took place on the equivalent of Fri- 
day, April 7, according to astronomical 


ope Leena 
Ai Memorable Datés—. 


"MEMORABLE DATES 


fote—Consult also the vari 
the World, Polar go, the ati ‘Englick paiitel aaron 


such as Aviation Records Wonders of 


Channel Swimmers, Fast Ocean Passages, Fast Train Records, 
= ae a eon st Ww 

ar or. ar Casualties, Chronology of t 

Tables of Rulers, Authors, etc. es - ie aa 

THE YEAR 1 BEFORE CHRIST ‘ 


ginning of the Christian Era, and the year 1A.D.is the 


ars, Union Army Losses __ 


first year of the Christian Era; so that January 1, 1-B.C. is just one year be 
RS en eed number of years between a date B.C. and is same x D. = pet: steer 3 ghee of % 
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Joshua, according to Biblical tradition. The — 
Hp theory is that an earthquake began, if 
t did not complete, the work of destruction. 
1374 city of Troy, in Asia Minor, so named after 
King Troas, said to have been founded be- 
fore 1500 B.C.; remained Ilium about 1314 
B.C.; Helen seized by Paris about 1204 
B.C.; Helen rescued by the Greeks and nie, 
burned 1183-4 B.C. The actual existence 
oe Helen and Paris lacks proof; the story 
y be symbolic. 

826 Carthage founded, in Africa, near Tunis” ‘yy 
Dido, sister of Pygmalion, King of Tyre; 
city burned, 146 B. C., and rebuilt 19 B. 
destroyed by the Saracentic governor ot 
Egypt in 698 A. D. 

753 Rome founded by Romulus. The legend is 
that on April 21 he yoked a bullock hen ve 
heifer to a _plowshare, marked out th 
boundary and proceeded to build a wa’ 

721 get Sale of Samaria; captivity of the 


660 Japanese empire founded by Jimmu Tenno 
legendary descendant of the Sun Goddess, 

585-72 Siege and capture of Tyre; city taken 

demolished by Nebuchadnezzar, 572 B. 

rebuilt _on an opposite island; oon 

Alexander the Great in 332 ee Dye : 12 

Crusaders in 1124 A, D.; ae 3, ch ed), 

hands in 1841. The sister’ city, Sidon, 

Syria, was taken by Cyrus, 537 B. C., an 

by tse eed 332 B. C. The British: aC 
in 

562-52 (?) Buddha born. 

ay Confucius born, in China; died in 479 

5 Egypt conquered by Cambyses, King of Per. 
son of Cyrus. 

500 Rise of Maya civilization in Mexico and Ce 
tral America. Their Second Empir 
Yucatan, covered the period 960-120 
succeeded by the Toltec Empire, 1200- 
A.D. Then came the Aztec Empire. 

490 Greeks defeat Persians at Marathon. 
led King Xerxes of Persia to invade = 
He was checked at bier by. 

and his Spartans in 480 B ey 

431 Pulipornedah War began téoeweare _ At 
and the people on the peninsula of Pelopon 
gee (also called. Morea); ended 

C.; when Lysander took Athens. _ 

334 Aigvandetan Library founded; burned 47 
and 640 A. D. 

323 Conquest of Egypt by Alexander the 
of Greece, son of Philip of M: 

264-41 First Punic War; second, 218-201; 
149. Hannibal crossed Alps in 218. ae 
Punic Wars were between Rome a: 
thage; latter city burnt in 146; rebuil 
Julius Caesar, Sally: destroyed by Sethe 

Real 


edawes 
436 A. D., and Gaul evacuated 464-476 A. 
44 Assassination of Julius Caesar, ae eS a 


House at Rome, Mch. 15. 
Triumvirate (Octavius, Anaidnes an 
pidus) was eae in 43. 


4 Birth of Jesus Christ. 


calculations by Dr. Oswald Gerhard, ‘emeri 
tus professor at the Konigstadt Realeym 
nasium, Berlin, who concludes also, tha 
the Savior was 30 years old at the time of ‘ 


* 


his death. This was in the reign of the 
Roman Emperor Tiberius. Designation by 
Sint Pope Pius XI of 1933 as a Holy Year con- 
fs tinued the Roman Catholic Church in its 
: ancient mtd page Vee Crucifixion was on 
ai Friday, April 3, wa 
«4B The Roman Emperor, Claudius, husband of 
rs ‘ Messalina, took with him to Britain many 
z elephants, camels, and African black men, 
me with which his generals defeated the Bri- 
; S tons at the Battle of Brentwood, between 
London and Colchester, The blacks were 
used to slash with sharp knives the legs 
of the horses of the British chariots, 
61 Queen Boadicea and her English army _cap- 
“tured and burned London and put 170,000 
to the sword; in the same year she was de- 
feated by the Romans, under Paulinus, 
who massacred 80,000; she poisoned herself 
64 Bun or R first persecution of Chris 
urning 0. ome; S o 
Jetkethg under Emperor Nero. Among the 
martyrs, it is said, were the Apostles Peter 
and Paul. The persecutions were renewed 
under Domitian, in 95; and were continued 
at intervals until and under Diocletian, 
303-313. : 
 %0.Jerusalem destroyed by Titus. 
49 Pompeii and Herculaneum destroyed by erup- 
-____ tion of Mt. Vesuvius. raat 
313 Constantine converted to Christianity; bap- 
¥ tized in 337, on his deathbed; Christianity 
: - discarded by his successor, Julian, in 361, 
or _ but restored by Jovian in 363. 
'323 Council Nicaea; Nicene creed formulated. 
' 330 Roman capital moved to Byzantium, hence- 
6 forth known as Constantinople. 
410 Sacking of Rome by Alaric, the Goth; by 
_"——s«Genseric, in_455; city taken by Odoacer, in 
an 476; by the Goths, in 546; by Narses, in 553. 
446 End of the Western Roman Empire. The 
SS City of Rome was destroyed, not by the 
Goths but by an earthquake, according to 
antiquarians who base their conclusions 
on an examination of the remains of the 


dom of Granada. In 1518 the Moors 

founded the piratical states of Algiers and 
Tunis, in North Africa. 

Mistogs established first Parliament in Ice- 


and. 
Erik (The Red) Thorvaldson, father of Lief 
Ericson (Eriksson) is said to have dis- 


_... _ were slain in_ battle. 
, 10: 0 Jews banished from England by Canute; they 
_ returned in 1066; banished again, in 1290; 
-_ Cromwell admitted them, in 1650. 
attle of Hastings, conquest of England by 
William of Normandy. 
9 The first of the Crusades (Godfrey of 
_ Bouillon, leader); capture of Jerusalem; 
second Crusade, 1147-49, under Conrad III 
and Louis VII; third, 1189-92, under Fred- 
erick Barbarossa, Philip II, Richard Coeur 
- de Lion, Acre captured; fourth, 1202-4, un- 
der Count Baldwin of Flanders; fifth, 1228- 
9, under Frederick IT; sixth, 1248-54, under 
Louis IX (St. Louis). The first Crusaders 
established the Latin Kingdom of Jerusa- 
lem, a feudal monarchy, 1100-1291. One of 
wey their leaders was Peter the Hermit, a 
__ __ preacher, 
06 Genghis Khan, founder of Mogul (Tartar) 
‘i Empire, begins his rule, conquers China, 
1215; Central Asia, 1221; under his son 
_ Ogdai, the Tartars swept over Hungary, 
a Poland, Silesia, and Moravia. 
Rb King John of England granted Magna Carta 
ea (June 19-July 15?) to the Barons. He did 


_____trial by jury in the modern sense. 
233 The Inquisition established in Spain by Pope 
| Gregory IX; revived there in 1480, when 


. Memorable Dates 


Pp 
th 


1282 ‘Sicilian Vespers,’’ massacre of thousands of 
French Mch. 30, at Palermo, Italy. 
1295 First regular English Parliament, composed 


over by the King, Edward I. — P 
1348 Outbreak’ of the ‘‘Black Death’’ plague in 
Europe. : 
1381 Wat Tyler’s rebellion, England. ns 
1415 John Huss burned at stake at Constance, in 
Baden, July 6 or 7; his friend, Jerome of 
Prague, was burned there on May 30, 1416. 
1431 Joan of Arc, the Maid of Orleans, was burned 
at the stake, May 30, at Rouen, in France, 
at the age of nineteen. She had been 
found guilty of sorcery and heresy. The 
rosecutor was the Bishop of Beauvais. 
acked by the University of Paris. At the 
head of royal French soldiery she had 
driven the English troops, in 1429, from 
the. City of Orleans, but they captured her 


in 1430. 

1481 The African slave trade was begun, by Portu- 
guese, and by 1777 over 9,000,000 Negroes 
had been carried to other continents. 

1484 Bull issued by Pope Innocent VIII condemn- 
ing witchcraft, which he said was preva- 
lent in South Germany. There were other 
papal bulls or briefs in 1500, 1521, and 1533. 
Up to 1698 about 100,000 so-called witches 
were executed, mostly by burning, in Ger- 
many. Luther was said to believe in witch- 
eraft. The Reformation did not halt the 
popular mania, which sent. vast numbers 
to the stake in France, Scotland, and else- 


where. 

1492 Christopher Columbus discovered America 
Oct..12. This has been the commonly ac- 
cepted time when he sighted an island. in 
the Bahamas supposed to haye been (Wat- 
lings Island) San Salvador. But accord- 
ing to Prof. Luis Ulloa, Director of the 
Peruvian National Library, at Lima, Col- 
umbus first visited America on a voyage 
with Danish corsairs, who sailed from Ice- 
land to Greenland, Labrador, Newfound- 
land, and the American continent. Who 
was Columbus? It is now said that he 
was not the son of a wool weaver of Genoa, 
Italy, but was a Catalan, from Catalonia, 
northeast Spain (across the water from 
Genoa) and that his real name was Colom, 
by. which he signed himself in the second 

aragraph of the postscript of the letter 
o his friend, Luis de Santangel, dated Feb. 
15, 1493, Colom is a Catalan name. 

—— Jews expelled from Spain. Banishment of 
Mohammedans began in 1499, that of 
Moors (900,000) in 1508. The Jews previ- 
ously had been expelled in the 7th Century. 

1497 John Cabot discovered or explored east coast 
of Canada, June 24. His son Sebastian, ac- 
companied him on the second voyage, in 


1498 Savonarola burned as a heretic, at Florence, 
Italy, May 23. , 

1513 Ponce de Leon landed in Florida, April 8, at 
St. Augustine, but that place was not ac- 
tually settled until 1565, when Gen. Aviles 
de Menendez was sent from Spain with 
soldiers to drive away a colony of Hugue- 
nots, under Jean Ribault, that had lo- 
cated somewhat to the north. 

—— Battle of Flodden Field, in Northumber- 
land County, England, Sept. 9, where the 
troops of Henry VIII, defeated the Scots 
under James IV and slew him. 

—— Balboa discovered Pacific Ocean, Sept. 25. 

1517 The Reformation began in Germany, perse- 

: cution of Protestants commenced in France: 
Luther was excommunicated by the diet 
at Worms on April 17, 1521; he published 
his German Bible in 1534; rn, Nov. 10, 
1483; died Feb. 18, 1546. 

ile Pac of Mexico by Cortez, who de- 


eated Montezuma, the emperor, and es- 


tablished a kingdom; Mexico became inde- 
pendent in 1821; a republic was declared in 
1823; an empire under Archduke Maximilan 
of Austria was established, in 1864; he was 
spol, in 1867, and the republic was re- 
stored. i 


of the clergy, barons, and knights, presided © 


red the coast of North America from 
ewfoundland to Florida, discovered New 
‘York ey: and named the country New 


ress ide Vertvasah no, a ore fitine! ex- 


_ Fran 

1513 nadine “of the Augsburg Confession, em- 
bodying Martin Luther’s views, to the Diet 
there, June 25. 

1531-35 Marquis Francisco Pizarro conquered Peru. 

1534 Act of Supremacy makes the King head of 
the 1 ana of England; ends Papal power 


ther 
1535 © gy "English Bible printed by Miles Cover- 


1536-39 Monasteries closed in England. 

' 1541 Executions of so-called witches began in 
England; the victims numbered 130 up to 
1682. Some were burned at the stake, 
others lost their heads by the axe. 

1545 Council of Trent in the Austrian Tyrol, con- 

: vened Dec. 13, and lasted until Dec. 3, 1563. 
It was called to condemn the doctrines of 
Luther and Calvin. 

1546 Persecutions and executions of Protestants 
began in Scotland after the assassination 
of the Regent, Cardinal Beaton, at St. An- 
drews. In 1560 Parliament abolished the 
jurisdiction of the Pope in Scotland, Aug. 


: 24. 

' 1555 Bishops Ridley of London and Latimer of 
Worcester were burned at the stake at Ox- 
ford, Oct. 16; Archbishop Cranmer of Can- 
terbury, Mch. 21, 1556; 277 burned at the 

: stake in Queen Mary’s reign. 

1568 Ivan IV, the Terrible, Czar of Russia, or- 

oY ganized a band of secret police (Oprich- 

- niki) and “‘purged’’ his country of those 
who had plotted to kill his son. Hundreds 
were tried and executed as traitors. Finally 

F the Oprichniki were ‘‘purged,’’ and their 

1 chiefs, Basmaner and Skurator, were killed, 

{ as ald a Ivan proposed to Queen Eliza- 

beth of England. but she declined his offer. 

1572 St. Bartholomew Day massacre of Huguenots 
| (Protestants) at Paris, France, Aug. 24, 
following the marriage of Henry of Na- 

” varre and Margaret of Valois. Armed 

conflicts between the Huguenots under 

Bourbon nobles, and the Catholics, under 

i the Guise family, ended for a time with 

the signing, April 13, 1598, at Nantes, of 

= a royal edict, giving religious toleration to 
fe the Huguenots. But hostilities were re- 

1 newed in 1624, and in 1685 the edict of 

ye Nantes was revoked. by Louis XIV. The 

Code Napoleon restored Protestant rights, 

“ religious and civil. 

" 1587 Execution of Mary, Queen of Scots, Feb. 8. 

ig Her secretary, Rizzio, had been assassi- 

* nated in March, 1566. 

a —— Virginia Dare, first child of English parents 
in Colony of Virginia, born at Roanoke 

4 Island, Aug. 18, seven days after Sir Walter 

A Raleigh’s colonists arrived there from over- 

a seas. His first party settled there in 1584 

“ and disappeared. 

: 1588 ante Armada defeated, July 21-29,, by a 

British fleet, which sent flaming ships into 

7 at nase of the enemy’s craft. The Ar- 

, mada consisted of 132 armed craft with 

4 33,000 men, including 150 monks and the 

: Vicar of the Inquisition, sent by Phillip IT. 

7 1602 Capt. ete ae Gosnold, of Falmouth, 

’ England (the first known white man to set 
foot on New England, landed at monte 
Dartmouth, near New Bedford, Mass. May 


F 15. 

1603 Crowns of England and Scotland joined, Mch. 
24, under James VI of Scotland, who be- 
came James I, and on Oct. 24, 1604, was pro- 
claimed “King of Great Britain, France, 

‘s and Ireland’’; legislative union on May 1, 


1707. 
. 1605 Gunpowder plot by Guy Faux (or Fawkes) to 
‘blow up British Parliament discovered, 
4 Nov. 4. 
1607 Jamestown, Va., settled, May 13, under Capt. 
: John Smith, with 105 Cavaliers in 3 ships. 
At Jamestown, on July 30, 1619, they con- 
yened the first representative assembly in 
mae? Bide in “Half M 
1609 Henry Hudson, “Ha oon,”’ 
Hudson River, Sept. 11; discovered Man- 
hattan Island, Sept. 4. Samuel Cham- 
~ plain of France, advancing from the north, 
discovered Lake Champlain, July 4. 
1610 eee West (Baron Delawarr) Governor 
Virginia, sailed into Delaware Bay, but 
Sa not colonize in what is now Delaware. 
isis aAty, ‘Years War began in Germany (Bo- 
hemia) between Catholics and Protestants; 


went up 


147 


ended in 1648 with the Peace of Westphaliia, .- 
Alsace was given to France, Swiss inde- 
pendence was recognized, and the German 
states got their religious and political 
rete as did Sweden under Gustavus 
0 f 
— Sir Walter’ Raleigh beheaded at London, Oct. 
29. He had been convicted in 1603 with” 
Lords Cobham and Gray of treason in 
having plotted to put Arabella Stuart_on 
the English throne in place of James I. 
1619 ar te ee perreguces into American Colonies 
in when _ 20 African negroes were 
inaded Pitan a Dutt ship, at Jamestown, — 
Va. Many American Indians captured in 
warfare in New England were sold into 
slavery in the West Indies. 
1620 Pilgrims landed at Plymouth Rock, Dec. 21. 
They were English, but some had dwelt — 
since 1608 in Holland. The latter party 
went from Holland to Southampton on the 
“Speedwell,’’ where that vessel was aban- 
doned, and most of them came to America 
on the ““Mayfiower.’’ The compact. signed 
in Provincetown Harbor before landing 
bore 41 names; the entire company aboard 
numbered 101 persons. The captain was 
Christopher Jones, of Harwich, England. — 
The Pilgrims on’ the ‘Mayflower’ were 
paced for New York when they left Hol- 
and, but landed at Plymouth by mistake. 
1624 The ship ‘“‘New Netherland’’ arrived at what 
is now N. Y. City in May, let 8 men } 
to take possession, and went up the Hud- 
son to aay In 1620 Peter Minuit ar- 
rived at N. Y. City from Holland, and on 
May 6 he bought the island from the In- 
dians. As early as 1613, Dutch traders 
had built a few huts at_the Battery, to 
trade with the Indians; Fort Nassau was 
built in 1615. : 
1688 In March, an expedition on two ships, Kal- 
mar Myckel (Key of Kalmar) and eats 
Grip (Bird Griffin) which had left Gothen 
burg, Sweden, in Noy. 1637, under com- 
mand of Peter Minuit, arrived in Min- 
quas Kill (Christiana River) within the 
limits of the present city of Wilmingto 
Delaware. There they built a fort, 
left there a colony of 13 soldiers. 
kta the origin of the State of Delaware. 
y Finns were among the ary settler 
1644 attends established their dynasty in at 
at Pekin. It lasted without piss ees AoE : 
until Feb. 12, 1912, when Pu Yi, 4 
Prince Ch’un and nephew of the late 
peror Kuang Hsu, abdicated. A? ioe E 
Emperor of Manchukuo on Mch. 1, 19 
1649 King Charles I beheaded at London, Ja 
after a trial for treason, and con: 
tion by the House of Commons sittin 


years without a Parliament. 

—— The Maryland General Assembly Pete? 
Act Concerning Religion,’’ which has 
called the pioneer toleration law in Am 
ica. It authorized public Hinges ace ee 
for the Anglican Church. ee 
all mutinous and seditious 


oe nose, cutting off one ear or M pote ce 
whipping, branding with a alow ies : 
- on the hand or forehead, according ee 
court should think suitable. Other Pune 
ishments were losing the right han " 
being nailed by the ears to the pillo 
1656 pane = Hibbins hanged as a witch bs Bi 


1660 John Moxen a 

ford, England, 
reaching. - Me was released in 1672, ‘all 
aving written (! 

1664 New Amsterdam 

English, Sept 8; became New Tonk Fe 

1666 Fire in London, ngland, covered 436 
destroyed 13,200 houses and 89 chur oh 
including St. Paul’s, Sept. 2-6. The ‘fire 
followed the Great Plague of 1665 w 

‘ killed 68,000 in London and thousands e. 
where in England. Fires kept going. to | an 
the vapors of the pestilence were *plame 
for the Great Conflagration. 

1669 In Sweden, in one of the final outbursts of 
the witchcraft mania, 38 children, seven to 
sixteen years of age, in Mohra and Elfdal, 
ne 2 ee accused themselves, “were 

1691 The ‘frst post office in the United States was 
organized under a royal patent granted to 
Thomas Neale. ‘ 


er > eer ee ae 
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1692 ‘‘Witchcraft delusion’”? at Danvers (Salem 


y 
4 
Village), Mass.; 16 women and 5 men were 
. «tried, convicted and hanged between June 


4 and Sept. 
- —— Port Royal, Jamaica, W. I., destroyed by 


earthquake, in June. 
1693 E 


arthquake and eruption of Mt. Etna, in 
1701 ue bk att Kidd, American ship-master, 
ag an 


Sicily, 60,000 killed, Sept. 
of his men, hanged in London, May 
24, for piracy. He had been commissioned 
by the British Government to capture pi- 
rates, but he also seized, or his crew did, an 
English ship, as well as the Great Mo- 
~gul’s vessel, the Quedah Merchant, and the 
Fast Indian trader craft, Rouparelle, which 
carried French passes. This angered the 
British East India Company. — 
1103 Earthquake in Japan, 200,000 killed, Feb. 2. 
1704 Gibraltar taken by the English from Spain, 
July 24; formally ceded. to Britain by the 
Treaty of Utrecht, April 11, 1713. 
170% Union of England and Scotland. : 
1712 Slave insurrection in N. Y. City, April 6; 
/ quickly suppressed; 6 negroes killed them- 
: selves; 21 others were executed. 
1713 Peace of Utrecht, April 11, among Great 
Britain, France and the allies. It ended 
_ the wars of Queen Anne, secured the 
'. Protestant succession in England, and sepa- 
rated France from Spain. In England 
‘the Company of Merchants got exclusive 
* trading rights in South America, for which 
: it agreed to wipe out the war debt. The 
capital was increased to £10,000,000. Not 
much trading was done. Meantime thou- 
sands of investors had paid ten times the 
par value of shares. Then the crash 
came. This was the South Sea Bubble. 
4 Triple Alliance of England, Holland and 
- France against Spain, Jan. 
Mississippi Scheme bursts. John Law, a 
_ §eot who had fled from England after he 
killed a man in a duel, and who had 
formed in France a colonial trading com- 
pany, got the government to give the 
company control of currency and finance. 
Shares were sold at 15 times par value. 
_ Then there was a run on the-bank, and 
the whole scheme blew up, ruining the 
investors. Law fled to Italy. 
(Some say 1722) Last legal trial in Scotland 
for witchcraft. The victim, an old woman 
of Dornoch, was tried, convicted and was 
stuffed into a pitch barrel in June and 
burned to death. Her daughter also was 
onvicted, but escaped from prison. 
edom of the press in the United States 
tablished by the acquittal, by a jury, at 
. Y, City, of John Peter Zenger, of a 
gharge of libel for having criticized the ad- 
IMministration of Gov. Cosby. The trial be- 
gan on Aug. 4. He died in 1746. His 
Weekly Journal was continued for 3 years 
by his wife and son. . 
o (slave) plot in May to burn N. Y. 
City; 13 were burned at the stake, 18 
hanged, 71 transported; among whites 
_ hanged were John Ury, an Episcopal domi- 
ey nie; 2 negroes burned at stake, Hacken- 


i 


sack, N. J. 
Battle’ of Culloden (Drumossie Moor) near 
___. Inverness, where the English defeated the 
Parts! Scots, April 16, under Prince Charles, 
.. . Stuart Pretender, who died at Rome, 1788. 

47 Simon Fraser, Lord Lovat, Scottish Jacob- 
ite, supporter of the Pretender, executed 
-at London, for treason, April 9; last per- 


. On 
May 28, 1754, Washington led a company 
’ of Virginia militia and defeated the French 
near Brownsville, Pa.; his first fight. The 
contest was between the British and the 
ve French for possession of the Ohio coun- 
} try, from the Appalachian Mountains to 
_ the Mississippi River. The British claimed 

title from the 


50,000 killed at 


tamp Act enacted Y Parliament, March 22, 
PNEe ayer. 0.,)Del., 
Ma.’ and S. ¢ 


in 4 Portugal, 


Bost ’ three killed, 8 
ounded by British regular troops. 


1772 First partition of Poland; s ; or i 
1795. Before the first partition the eastern 
Polish boundary ran along Dnieper and 


Berezina Rivers. Most of the country was 


divided among Austria, 


Prussia. a 
1773 Jesuits Society abolished by Pope Clement 
IV, July 21. This order was founded at 
Paris, Aug. 16, 1534, by Ignatius Loyola; 
it was confirmed by a bull from Pope Paul 
III, on Sept. 27, 1540; expelled from France 
in 1764, from Spain in 1767; restored as a 
Society on Aug. 7, 1814, by Pope Pius VII; 
thereafter expelled from various European 
countries, and from Italy in 1873. 
—— Tea destroyed in Boston Harbor, Dec. 16. To 
help the East India Company, the British 
Government had arranged for its tea to be 
shipped, with an import duty of threepence 
at the American ports, The cry ‘‘No taxa- 
tion without representation’’ was raised, 
and the tea arriving at Boston was dumped 
overboard by men disguised as Indians. 
1774 Continental. Congress in session; in Phil- 
adelphia, Sept. 5, 1774-Oct. 26, 1774; there 
again, May 10, 1775-Dec. 12, 1776; in Balti- 
more, Dec. 20, 1776-Mch. 4, 1777; in 
Philadelphia, Mch. 4, 1777-Sept, 18, 
in Lancaster, Pa., Sept. 27, 1777 (one 
in York, Pa., Sept. 30, 1777-June 27, 
at Philadelphia, July 2, 1778-June 21, 1783; 
Princeton, N. J., June 30, 1783-Nov. 4, 1783; 
in Annapolis, Md., Nov. 26, 1783-June 3, 
1784, at Trenton, N. J., Nov. 1, 1784-Dec. 
24, 1784: in New York City, with inter- 
vals, Jan. 11, 1785-Mch. 2, 1789. 
1775 First blood of the American War of Inde- 
pendence shed—Westminster (Vt.) Massa- 
‘cre, March 13, The chief battles of the 
Revolution were— 
1775—April 19, Concord, Mass.; April 19, 
Lexington, Mass.; May Ticonderoga, 
N. Y.; June 17, Bunker Hill, Mass.; Nov. 
13, Montreal, Can.; Dec. 31, Quebec, Can. 
1776—June 28, Ft. Moultrie, S. C.; Aug. 


Russia, and 


} 27, Long Island _(Brooklyn-Flushing); 
Sept. 16, Harlem Heights, N. Y. City; 
Oct. 28, White Plains, N. Y¥.; Nov. 16, 


Ft. Washington, N. Y. City; Nov. 18, Ft. 
Lee, N. J.; Dec. 26, Trenton, N. J. ; 
1777—Jan. 3, Princeton, N. J.; July 6, 
Ticonderoga, N. Y.; Aug. 6, Oriskany, 
N. Y.; Aug. 16, Bennington, Vt.; Sept. 11, 
Brandywine, Del.; Sept. 19-Oct. 7, Saratoga 
Shobuyloryive); N. Y.; Oct. 4. Germantown, 


a. 
1778—June 28, Monmouth, N. J. (a draw): 
pany ies aes eae Aug. 29, 

r Hill, R. I.; Dec. 29, Savannah, Ga. 
1779—Oct. 8, Savannah, Ga, f 


1780—Aug. 16, Camden, S. C.; Oct. 7, 
Fae Ss. C. 

—Jan. » Cowpens, S. C.; Mch. 15, 
Guilford Court House, N. ©.; Sept. 8, 
Eutaw Springs, S. C.; Sept. 28, Oct. 


Yorktown, Va., where Cornwallis, attacked 
and overcome by the allied American and 
French forces under Washington and 
Rochambeau, surrendered. 

—— Paul Revere’s midnight ride, Boston to Lex- 
ington, was on April 18-19, to warn the 
Sa deeee Aram 7 that British troops 

ere marching to seize military supplii 
of the Minute Men in Concord. He Mnade 
many other rides to warn colonists, and 
on secret missions, one of them to New 

First Butch flag h 
irst Britis ag hauled down at sea in the 
American Revolution when the sloop Unity, 
Capt. Jeremiah O’Brien, captured Brit- 
ish aaned fendes; Margaretta, off Machias, 
ay 12. : 


the 


1776 


2 


+ 
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Hale, 21, executed, Sept. 22, in N. Y. 

as an American spy; it is said he was 

cused of a hand in the fire in N. Y. City 
the day before, when 500 houses, including 

Trinity Church, were burned. ‘ 

The opening: naval engagement of the Revolu- 
tion was fought on Lake Champlain, Oct. 
11, when an American fleet under Benedict 
Arnold was defeated by a British fleet under 
Guy Carlton. 

—— Washington crossed the Delaware River (or 
Was it Assumpink Creek?), Dec. 25-26, and 

7 defeated British at Trenton. It is said the 

a Continentals actually crossed on the ice, on 

y foot. Also it is said they crossed on a raft 

and marched 9 miles from McKonkeys 
Ferry to Trenton. 

1777 Stars and Stripes flag adopted by Continental 
Congress, June 14. 

Articles of Confederation 
Union, adopted by Continental Congress, 

mor: -15; ratified by the 13 States (Feb. 5, 

1778-March 1, 1781) and announced by the 

er eae as formally ratified on Mch 1, 

— Franklin negotiated U. S. treaty with France, 
recognizing American independence, Feb. 6. 

1779 In retaliation for the Wyoming Valley mas- 

. sacre of American settlers, in 1778, com- 
mitted by a force of 800 Seneca Indians 
and British soldiers, Gen. John Sullivan 

s and his Continental troops, in August, 

+ burned the crops and villages in southern- 

ee middle N. Y. State, at Newtown (Elmira) 

- 

{ 


and Perpetual 


and 40 other places. 

1780 Bank of Philadelphia chartered (first in 
U._S.). March 1. 

— No-Popery riots in London, England, under 
lead of Lord George Gordon, May 10; 
June 2-9. 

— Major Andre captured, Sept. 23; hanged Oct. 
2, on a hill in view of the mansion of John 
De Wint, Tappan, N. Y., where Gen. Wash- 
ington and staff were quartered. It has 
been said that the plot to deliver West 
Point to the British was instigated by 
Peggy Shippen, American wife of Bene- 
dict Arnold, as revealed by ‘‘code’’ letters 
between her and Maj. Andre. 

1782 Preliminary peace articles between U. S. and 
Great Britain, signed in Paris, Nov. 30; 
definitive treaty signed Sept. 3, 1783; Con- 
gress ratified on Jan. 14, 1784. George III 
of England paid about $6,000,000 to the 
Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel for the use of 
nearly 30,000 Hessian troops in his war with 
the Americen Colonies. Of this number 
12,500 were killed or they deserted; 17,000 

’ went back to their homes. The Revolution 
had driven 40,000 loyalists from the United 
States into Canada. 

Congress demobilized American Army, Oct. 
18,-Noy. 3; British evacuated New York, 
Nov. 25; Washington delivered his farewell 
address at Fraunces’s Tavern, N. Y., Dec. 
4; resigned his army commission, Dec. 23, 
and retired to Mt. Vernon, Va. 

Massachusetts Supreme Court outlawed slav- 
ery because of the words in the State Bill 
of Rights, ‘‘all men are born free and 


ual.’ : 
Earthquake in Calabria, Italy, 60,000 killed 
Feb. 4. 
First U. S. Government post office opened in 
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United States, the e 
and Daily Advertiser, 
Sept. 21, John Dunlap and D. C. Claypoole, 
publishers. The first’ Sunday paper, the 
“Sunday Monitor,’’ appeared Dec. 18, 1796, 
in Baltimore. : 

_ — John Fitch overated his steamboat on Dela- 
ware River. 

4786 Shay’s rebellion in Massachusetts, led by 

_. Capt. Daniel Shay; the attempt to seize 

: U. S. Arsenal in Springfield failed. 
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— Uv. = Mint established in Philadelphia, Oct. 
1787 U. S. Constitution drawn up at a convention 
of delegates from the States in Philadelphia, 
May 14; ratified by Convention, Sept. 17. 

1788 Warren Hastings, Gov. Gen'l of India, 
on trial before the Peers in London, 
13; acquitted April 23, 1795. 

—— Australia settled by the British, Jan. 26, at 
Port Jackson. The name of the continent 

up to 1814 was New Holland. 

1789 First U. S. Congress met, N. Y¥., Mch. 4, 
1789-Mch. 3, 1791. The sessions did not ac- 
tually begin until April 6, 1789. There were 
3 sessions. 

April 


— ele op dese 
— The French Revolution began; Bastile 
stormed, July 14, and prisoners of state 
released. France was declared a limited 
monarchy, under Louis XVI; Mirabeau © 
died April 2, 1791; the King and family 
arrested June 21, 1791; Revolutionary Tri- 
bunal set up on Aug. 19, 1792; National — 
Convention opened Sep. 17, 1792, and a re- 
public was established on Sep. 22; King ~ 
Louis was tried and condemned and was 
beheaded on Jan. 21, 1793; € ‘< 
Terror began May 31, 1793; Charlotte Cor- — 
day stabbed Marat July 13, 
Queen was beheaded Oct. 16, 1793, 
Roland on Nov. 8; Countess du . 
(Jeanne Becu) on Dec. 6, 1793; Danton on 
April 5, 1794, Robespierre on June 4, 1794; 
Revolutionary Tribunal abolished on Dec. 
15, 1794; Louis XVII died in prison on — 
June 8, 1795; peace was made with Prussia, 
the great revolution eaded. Napoleon was 
declared First Consul on Noy. 10, 1799, and 
on Aug. 2 was made Consul for Life. H 
proclaimed himself Emperor on May 18 
= and on Dec. 2 was crowned by the — 
ope. bee 
—— U. 8S. Supreme Court created, September. 
—— Mutiny on the British ship Bounty, April 2 
Capt. William Bligh and 18. sailors 
adrift in a launch. They rowed 3,618 mi 
to Timor, near Java. The Bounty, in ¢ 
mand of Fletcher Christian, rebel 
sailed to Tahiti, where some of the mi 
neers stayed. The ship, with 8 of the er 
and 18 Polynesians of whom wi 
women, went to Pitcairn Islands, arri 
there in 1790. They burned the vessel 
landing the food and _ tools. SD 
1795 Triple Alliance formed by Great ‘Brita 
Russia and Austria, Sept. 28. ihe a 
1796 Vaccination discovered by Jenner. 
1797 Earthquake on west coast South Am 
41,000 killed at Quito, Feb. 4. ok 
U.S. Frigate, Constitution, Iaunched a 
Boston Navy Yard, Oct. 21; reconditio: 


: i e. 


nit 
eb. 


inaugurated President, 


ov. ‘ 
Union of Great Britain and Ireland, Jan. 
first Parliament of United Kingdom. — 
U.S. Military Academy at West Point 
lished, March 16; opened July 4. 
England and France renew war. 
Robert Emmet convicted of treason; 
cuted in Dublin, Sept. 19. a 
Alexander Hamilton (ex-Secretary 0: 


on, Ww. 
shot 
his antagonist. 2 { 
Battle of Trafalgar; death of Nelson, Oct 
Fulton’s first steamboat (Clermont) tr 
New York to Albany, Aug. 17. ; 
Aaron Burr was arrested in Mississippi 


1805 
1807 


having organized an expedition of abo 
a hundred men, who embarked in flatboa' 
at Blennerhasset Island, on the Ohio ght 


and made their way to New Orleans, 
the purpose of establishing an empire 
was to comprise the Louisiana Territo! 
a large section of the Western States and 

Mexico, with Burr as Emperor. d 
Earthquakes in bed of Mississippi River, south” 
of mouth of Ohio River, destroyed small 
towns and created Reelfoot Lake, 14 mil 


1811 


long. The quakes began on Dec. 16. 
1812 Second United States war with Great Britain, 
s declared, June 18, by Congress (Senate, 
19 to 13; House, 79 to 49); garrison at Ft. 
Dearborn (Chicago) massacred by Indians, 
- allies of the British, Aug. 15; Detroit sur- 
rendered to British, rte 16; mass meeting 
at N. Y, City denounced the war, Aug. 19; 
frigate Constitution captured the Guerriere, 
Aug. 19; frigrate; United States, commanded 
by Stephen Decatur, defeated the British 
_ frigate, Macedonian, off the Azores, Oct. 25. 
— The expedition, under Napoleon, to Moscow; 
city (30,800 houses) burned by the Rus- 
sians, Sept. 16. The French retreated with 
great losses. Intense cold, hunger, discon- 
tent, insubordination were blamed for the 
, failure of the campaign. 
1813 Fight between the U. S. warship, Chesapeake, 
w* and the British warship, Shannon, in Massa- 
pe chusetts Bay, 30 miles from Boston, June 
oe 1, After an engagement of 15 minutes the 
: Chesapeake surrendered though her com- 
Mander, James Lawrence, had cried ‘‘don’t 
give up the ship’’ as he was carried below 
oe deck, fatally wounded. He lost 146 men 
ae _ killed and wounded. . 
—— Perry’s victory on Lake Erie, Sept. 10; Buf- 
falo, N. Y¥., burned by Indians, Dec. 29. 
The Shawnee Indian chief, Tecumseh, was 
commissioned a Brigadier General in the 
British Army at the outbreak of the war of 
1812. He was killed on Oct. 15, 1813, in 
the battle with the Americans under Gen. 
William Henry Harrison (‘‘Tippecanoe’’) 
on the Thames River in Ontario, Canada. 
— Russia, Prussia and Austria united against 
si Napoleon; he was beaten at Leipzig, Oct. 
16-19; Wellington drove the French from 


r , oo 
814 Allies entered Paris, March 31;- Napoleon 
ATs abdicated, April 11; Louis XVIII, restored 
_. to throne, May 3; Congress of Vienna 
-_ opened, Nov. 3. 
British burned the White House, Washington, 
Aug. 24; Battle of Lake Champlain, (Platts- 
burg) Macdonough’s and Macomb’s victory, 
Sept. 11; treaty of peace between United 
States and Britain signed in Ghent, Bel- 
.gium, Dec. 24. 
1815 Gen. Jackson defeated the British at New 
— Orleans, Jan. 8. This was the news that 
Ne was received of the signing of the peace 
y treaty, which was ratified by Congress on 
j __Feb. 17, 1815. 
—— Napoleon returned from Elba to France 
March 1; the ‘‘Hundred Days,’’ March 20, 
June 22; Napoleon defeated. at Waterloo, 
June 18; sent to St. Helena, landed Oct. 16 
,,2nd died there May 5, 1821. 
Holy Alliance, so-called, formed by Russia, 
\ustria and Prussia; signed at Paris, Sept. 
6; promulgated, at Frankfort, on Feb. 2, 
1816, and acceded to in 1818 by the rulers 
of England and France. ‘One of the results 
_ was the Monroe Doctrine. 
Rush-Bagot treaty signed, April 28-29, limit- 
a ae Pe armaments of the United States 
ani 


__al Museum, in Washington. 
ongress, on Mch. 3, passed Henry Clay’s 
_ Missouri Compromise bill, by which slavery 
{ 7 allowed in that State, but not else- 
where west of the Mississippi River north 
of 36° 30’ Latitude (the southern boundary 
_ of Missouri). In 1854 Congress repealed the 
Missouri Compromise bill, and authorized 
the people of Kansas and Nebraska to 
decide for themselves for or against slavery. 
The Kansas-Nebraska bill, backed by 
_ Stephen A. Douglas, opened the Territories 
__ to slavery by setting up the principle: of 
soon . squatter sovereignty.’’ (See 1857.) 
822 Revolution in Portugal; Separation of Brazil 


Memorable Dates 


-- which proclaimed ind 


in 
1823 Monr: 


1824 


1825 


1827 


1828 


1830 


First steamboat, the Virginia, 


Lafayette, who ha 


Trade unions allowed in England 
Erie Canal opened, first boat 


Slavery abolished in N. 


The steamship Curacoa, 


son; a rep! 
peror hanis 
in 1891. 
oe Doctrine declared, Dec. 2, under 
which no European power, it was an- 
nounced, could seize territory or set up a 
government on the American continent. 
ascended the 
Mississippi River as far as Fort Snelling 
(April 21-May 10; 729 miles). 

been an aide to Gen. 
Washington in the American Revolution, 
returned to this country and visited each 
of the 24 states; went back in 1825 to 
France. 


Oct. 25, and reached N. Y. City, Nov. 4. 
Y. State, by the 


first to use steam 
power alone, in April, crossed the Atlantic, 
from Antwerp to Paramaribo, Dutch 
Guiana. 


Legislature, July 4. 


First passenger railroad in United States (the 


Baltimore and Ohio) was begun July 4; 
first 14 miles opened to (horse-drawn, rail- 
car) traffic on May 24, 1830. 


Revolution in France. Charles KX abdicated, 


Aug. 2, and was succeeded by the Duke of 
Orleans as Louis Philippe I. There were 
Tevolutions, too, in Germany (Brunswick 
and Saxony), and Belgium. Holland be- 
came an independent country. 


Mormon church organized by Joseph Smith, 


in Fayette, Seneca County, N. Y., April 6. 
‘He and his brother, gure: were killed by 
a mob in Carthage, Ill., June 27, 1844. 


—— First railway abroad opened, between Liver- 


1831 First train drawn in U. S. 


pool and Manchester, England, Sept. 15. 
by steam locomo- 
tive, Albany to Schenectady, N. Y., Aug. 9. 


1832 The South Carolina Legislature (it had de- 


nounced in 1827 the U. S. protective tariff 
law as an invasion of state rights) called 
9 state convention, which in Noy. 1832, 
passed an ordinance of nullification of the 
tariff, voiding it in that state, and declar- 
ing that if the federal government at- 
temped to enforce the law the state would 
consider itself no longer a member of the 
Union. Congress_in Feb. 1833, passed a 
compromise tariff act; whereupon South 
Carolina in State Convention repealed the 
nullification ordinance. 


1833 The British Parliament, Aug. 28, outlawed 


Slavery in the Empire as of Aug. 1, 1834. 
About 700,000 Were liberated at. a cost of 
£20,000,000. Slavery had been unlawful in 
the British Isles since June 22, 1772, by a 
decision of the Court of Kings Bench. 


1835 Fire in New York City, Dec. 16-17, began in a 


store at Pearl and Merchant (Hanover) 
Sts., spread up to Garden St. (Exchange 
Pl.), Yravaging: 17 blocks (52 acres), de- 
stroying 674 buildings, including the Stock 
Exchange, Merchants Exchange, Post Of- 
fice, and the South Dutch Church; loss, 
$20,000,000, 


—— Texas, which for a time had been joined with 


oe Business panic, hard times in U. S 


Coahuila as a Mexican State, proclaimed 
its independence, Noy. 13; Garrison of 
Texans at the Alamo plaza, San Antonio 
besieged 11 days, then butchered and the 
bodies burned by Mexican troops, Mch. 6, 
1836. (among the victims were Davy 
Crockett); constitution adopted for the 
Republic of Texas, Mch. 17, 1836; battle of 
San Jacinto, April 21, 1836, in which 800 
under Gen. Sam Houston defeated 3,000 
Mexicans under Gen. Santa Anna, who 
clened iwa /imeaties hes rd the inde- 
endence 0: exas W rders r i 

hs the Rio Grande River. erred 
» also i 


1873-7; 1893-4: 1907-8; 1921; 1929. 


1857; 
1837 First metal vessels built in the United States 


1838 Fife pentroxert 


were the Chatham and the Lamar - 
structed in Savannah, Ga., in 1837 and 1838 
of iron imported from England. The first 
i oe a in the U. Act of iron made in 
S country was e Valley | 
launched in Pittsburgh, in 1839. a Sues: 
1,158 buildings in Charleston, 
C., April 27, 


—— The Great Western, 236 ft. long, 450 horse- 


ower, 1340 gross tons, left Bristol, Eng. 
and, on "April 8, and arrived in N. Y. City 


left Buffalo, Y 


a 
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1840 — postage begun in England Jan. 10; on 


eee eae “7 F —_— ee. 
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om 23. The Sirius, 178 ft. long, 703 
tons, left Liverpool on Mch. 28 and 
- Queenstown on April 4, and reached'N. Y. 
City on April 22. She had used steam only. 
The British Queen arrived in New York 
on July 28, 1839; the President got there 
on Aug. 17, 1840. 

1839 Belgium and the Kingdom of the Netherlands 
were separated by treaties signed by those 
two countries and by Great Britain, France, 
Austria, Prussia, and Russia (at London, 
April 19). To the treaties was annexed a 
document declaring Belgium an independ- 

ent and “‘perpetually neutral’ state. ~ 


ay 6, that year, the first postage stamp 

was issued. In the United States, the ad- 
hesive stamp came into use in 1847. 

1841 Upper and Lower Canada united, Feb. 10. 

1842 Dorr’s Rebellion in Rhode Island, due to an 
election contest for the governorship. 
Thomas W. Dorr was inaugurated by the 
suffragists, and Samuel W. King, by the 
landholders. Dorr’s adherents tried to seize 
the arsenal at Providence. King declared 
martial law. Dorr was convicted of treason 
and sentenced in 1844 to life imprisonment, 
but was released in 1847. 

— Croton Aqueduct opened, June 22. 

1843 First telegraph line in U. S., Washington to 

Baltimore. 

U. S. Naval Academy in Annapolis opened, 

1 


Oct. 10. 

1846 War was declared by the United States 

against Mexico on May 13, and by Mexico 

- against the United States on May 23. 
Peace was ratified by the U. S. Senate in 
Feb., 1848, and by the Mexican Senate on 
May 24, 1848. By the 1848 pact the Rio 
Grande was fixed as the boundary. 

1848 Louis Philippe dethroned in France; second 
Republic set up, Feb. 26. In Austria, Fer- 
dinand I abdicated, Dec. 2, in favor of his 
nephew, Franz Josef; in Hungary, freedom 
was declared under Kossuth; revolts in 
Ireland, Lombardy, Venice, Denmark, and 
Schleswig-Holstein. : 

— Gold discovered in California, Jan. 24. 

1849 Astor Place riots in N. Y. City against Mac- 
ready, English actor, 34 killed, May 10. The 
outbreak was in retaliation for the treat- 
ment of Edwin Forrest, American actor, in 
London, in_ 1845. = 

—— The Roman National Assembly, Feb. 8, di- 
vested the Pope of all temporal power and 
proclaimed a republic; French troops cap- 
tured the city, and restored the keys to 
him, July 4; his temporal power was re- 
established, July 15. It was in this year 
that Pope Pius IX proposed that the doc- 
trine of the immaculate conception of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary be adopted as an 

article of Catholic belief. In 1854 (Dec. 8) 


it was announced in a Papal Bull as so 


adopted. 
1850 Jenny Lind’s first concert in U. S., at Castle 
Garden, N. Y., Sept. 11; Lola Montez 


danced there in 1852, at the centenary of 
the stage in N. Y. City. ; 

—— Fugitive slave law and Henry Clay’s other 
“compromise” resolutions passed by Con- 
gress, last one in Sept. 

1851 Gold discovered in Australia, Feb. 12. 

—— Fire destroyed 2,500 buildings in San Fran- 
cisco, May 3-5; also,500 buildings there 
June 22. 

—— N. Y. Central Railroad, N.-Y. City to Albany, 


ed Oct. 8. 
— First International Exhibition, London (Crys- 


1 Palace). 
1853 world's Pair opened in Crystal Palace, N. Y. 
City, July 14. The building was destroyed 
by fire Oct. 5, 1858. There was that year a 
World’s Fair in Dublin. 


—— Commodore Matthew C. Perry, U. S. N., met 
one Lord of Toda on Kurihama Beach, 
July 14, and gave him President Fillmore’s 
letter to the Emperor, which resulted, on 
Mch. 8, 1854, in a treaty of peace and amity 
that gave American ships (whaling, the 
China trade, etc.) access to Japanese ports, 
‘a and opened commercial relations between 
; the United States and Japan. 5 
1855 International Fair in Paris. _ 
First Atlantic cable was laid between Cape 
Breton, N. S., and Newfoundland. The 
cable was completed to Ireland in 1857 and 
the first messages were sent between N. Y. 


i Snes _ Memorable Dates - 


wn a 


City and Europe on Aug. 5, 1858. 

— Sebastopol falls; Crimean War (England and 
France against Russia) ends, Sept. 8. 

1857 The great mutiny in India; broke out May 10. 

—— The Dred Scott decision of the U. S. Supreme 
Court, (5 to 2), Mch. 6, denied the legality 
of the socalled Missouri Compromise, and 
denied that a negro (in this case the slave; 
Dred Scott) was a citizen. Roger B. Taney, 
of Maryland, was the Chief Justice. 

—— Mountain Meadow Massacre, 120 emigrants 
— by Indians led by Mormons in Utah, ; 
ept. . 

1858 East India Company dissolved, Aug. 2; gov- 
stan of India transfered to the British — 

rown. 

1859 John Brown’s raid on Harpers Ferry, Va. : 
Oct. 16; his band killed 5, Brown was 
hanged at Charlestown, W. Va., Dec, 2. 
His purpose was to incite a slave revolt in 
_ Virginia. : 

—— First petroleum well opened, Titusville, Pa,, 
by Edward L. Drake, Aug. 27. 2 

1860 Prince of Wales (later Edward VII) visited 
the U. S. , 

— First Pony-express 
Calif., and St. 


state | 
secede. _ + a } 
Emancipation of the Russian serfs, by Czar 
Alexander II; he was assassinated, Mch. 
1881. Slavery had been unlawful in Russia — 
Since 1842; in the hereditary states of the — 
German Emperor, since 1781; in Denm: 
since 1766; in Prussia, since 1702. 
—— Southern Confederacy formed, Feb. 4; elec’ 
Jefferson Davis President. Feb. 9; inau: 
rated, Feb. 18; Fort Sumter fired on, April 
12, surrendered on April 14; Lincoln called 
for volunteers, April 15; Queen Victoria’s 
proclamation of neutrality, May 13; Battle 
of Bull Run, July 21; McClellan given co: 
j mand of Union Army, Noy. 1; Mason and 
Slidell affair, Nov. 8. be eh ee ee 
1862 Grant captured Forts Henry and Donel 
Feb. 6 and 16; the Confederate ironclad, 
Virginia (rebuilt from the 40-gun s a 
frigate, Merrimac) destroyed. Mch. 8, at 
Hampton Roads, the Union frigates Cum-— 
berland and Congress; on Mch. the 
Virginia fought the Union ironclad, Mon- | 
itor, built by John Ericsson; Farragut 
captured New Orleans, April 25; McClel-_ 
lan’s Peninsula Campaign, March-Au, 
Battle of Antietam, Sept. 17; Frederic 
burg, Dec. 13. Weds 
—— Preliminary proclamation by President Lin. 
coln announcing that on Jan. 1, 1863, s 
would be declared free in_territory then’ 
rebellion. Slavery in the District of Colun 
bia was abolished by Congress on April | 
—— International Exposition in London, open 
f ae 


May 1. + 
1863 Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation, 
1. In this proclamation he declared 
forever the slaves in Ark., Tex., ( 
tain parishes excepted); Miss., 
Ga., S. Car., N. Car., and Va. (W. Vi 
other portions excepted). About 3,1 
slaves were thus freed; 830,000 sla 
the excepted parts were not freed un 
the proclamation. Ai ie 
— Lincoln’s address at Gettysburg, Nov. 19; 
it was impromptu, from notes; later 
wrote out the address, from his notes, 
made several copies, or versions. It a 
elsewhere in the Almanac. (See, L 
index.) 
—- Hooker defeated at Chancellorsville, May 
Lee defeated at Gettysburg, July 1-3; 
captures Vicksburg, July 4; FE aes 
Chickamauga, Sept. 19-20; Lookout Moun- — 
tain, Nov. 24; Missionary Ridge, Nov. 25. 
—— Draft riots in N. Y. City, July 13-16; 1,000 
killed, including Negroes, who were hung by - 
mobs; property damage, $2,000,000. It was 
asser’ that the Republican officials in 
charge of the draft had stuffed the lists — 
with names of Democrats. Me Cee 
1864 Grant made Commander-in-Chief, March 12 
Battles of the Wilderness, May 5-6; of Spot 
sylvania, May 8-21; Cedar Creek, Oct. 19; — 
Sherman’s March to Atlanta, May-July; he 


1861 


152 


Ss Safenned, Dee, 21; U.S.S. Kear- 
sank raider Alabama, June io 
. 8S the Ist ist Artillery ieee last shot of Civil War, 
and ad Confederate Ne Lee surrendered at 
_—_ Leen oe shot . by “J. Wilkes Booth, in Washing- 
ten, April 14: died, April 15; Booth was 
shot to death in the pursuit, on April 26, 
im or at the door of a barn, which, it is 
said, had been set an fire by, one of the 
as, mear Port Royal, Va. Those 
hanged for complicity were Mrs. Mary 5. 
Sarratt, David B. Herold, George A. At- 
geredt and Lewis Payne (Powell), on July 
T; Michael A ad pig Samuel Arnold, 
and Dr. Samuel A. Mudd were sentenced 
te Hfe imprisonment, ” Sdward Spangler, to 
§ years in prison, Arnold, Mudd and Spang- 
Yer were pardoned im 1869. John H. Sur- 
Fatt, sen a Mrs. Mary E.. fled to Europe 
bat was brought back, and tried im 1967. 
The jury disagreed. He was reindicted, but 
mever tried. Stories or rumors crop out 
year to year that Booth es d from 
the Garrett Barn and died free, his pur- 
shot another af the one or 
two men Ww according te the rumors 
were hiding with Booth. The government 
order was to get Booth alive, If possible. 
The barn was fired snd Booth was shot 
in disobedience af orders. Booth’s body 
was identified by a — ef persons, 
ey abolished in the U. S. by adoption, 
y over three-fourths of the states, of the 
Be amendment to the Constitution, pro- 
claimed as in effect, Dee 18. 
ASEs Sa pe oy Canada, near Buffale, N. Y., 
May 31; they were repulsed, and reentered 
the gnites States, June 2; about 1,000 
Fenians from the U. S. attacked St. Arm- 
on. — Provinee, and were routed, 


eS es Rtax Klan movement begun in the 
oy against negre voters, ‘ t bag- 

_~ oo merth; neminally  dis- 

tm bat night-raids continued 

fer several oon The movement was re- 

Vived in 1990, and spread to the north, 

east and west, at first against ro voters, 

later mainly. against Roman Catholics in 


—— Second Atlantic cable | completed. July 
27, 188], First Sa Sa deen R cusinsed. 
—— Fire destroyed 2,500 buildings Quebec, 


Canada, Qet. 13. 
3867 Alaska Purchased from Russia, Marek 30. 
—_ Dominion of Canada established, July 1. 
ISST-ES Abolition of the Shogunate and restoration 
ef the Mikade in Japan; feudalism abol- 
ished Im i871; Constitution promulgated in 


SSR. 
President. Andrew Johnson ehed, tri 
and a ——e - 
ake Pera Beuador, 25,000 
* in eae York, Sept. 


spike ne at pal Utah, May 10, 
~~ janction of Central Pacifie and 


War eeu, July 19; cadet 
an the Meuse, Sept. 1, 
fapoleon 11k Yoauis Fanon Bona- 
red te King William of 
a Republic, 
- “Saree Re tet Se 
im Rome, 
ptmate ware 


wel. I, under 
of 


gh AN ank- 


‘Memorable Dates 


— t Chicago, 
THpabeaectroveds. ests 1035, $196,000, 000. 


The Som started in Mrs. O'Leary's barn, 
at 137 de Koren St., either from spon- 
ee merece mg ck 


ef a 
1872 Col. Jas. Orisk JT. Jr., tithe ae Wall | Street, * shot 
at N. Y. by Edw. S. Stokes, Jan. 6; he died 
two days = oy got 4 years ms prison. 
t 13, began erime career 


boy of a 
sentenced to be 
te life in Di age t Bridgewater, Mass., 
where he died, Sept. 29, 1932 

— 5 ot Sa in Boston, Noy. 9; 776 buildings 


1si4 eee: Ross, rs 

Germantown; 

—, “Boss” W. M. p ae convicted of 

fraud, Novy. 19, and sentenced 12 years in 

rison; in June, 1875, the court released 

m from Blackwells Island prison on a 

technicality; he was committed to Ludlow 

St. Jail in a civil suit; escaped, Dec. 4, 

1875, and went = Guba, then to Spain, 

pra ht back to N . City in Nov., 1876; 

‘died in Ludlow “st * Jail, April 12, 1878. 

1876 centennial Exhibition in Philadelphia; opened 
on May 19; closed on Nov. 10. 

a Battle Big Horn in Montana, in 

roan Indian war; massacre of Gen. Geo. 

Custer and 376 soldiers of the 7th 

Cavalry. by redskins under Sitting Bull, 

ane 


—— Brookly 
1877 Russia declared war Tur 
peace treaty signed te Mch., 
——- me swept over 600 acres of City of St. John, 
N. a June a 100 lives Beto 


Molly hanged 
Pennsylvania G Ung Chunk, June 2 
5 at Pottsville June 21; 3 at Siemans 
onan 2 2 med th pie E eenst 1880). 
e the on. 
—— Strike on B. and O., Penn., and_ other rail- 
: riots; many killed;. began 


1, 
1878 congress in Berlin June 13-July 13, deals 
th the Turkish question. Bulgaria, Mon- 
Gases Serbia and Roumania made in- 


an 


ee ete Exposition in Pari 
= “St Peters of 8 a, 88S 
Urs, 13, by Nihi 
—— President ¢ ield_shot at v <—s 
1ss2 ioe “ — = RS eae 
m e * - 20; 
the U. S. bought, in 1904 for $40,000,000, 
the egies oho water-way from the de 
Lesseps successors, and the — was fin- 
shed dana as panes <0 to traffic on . 15, 1914 
—— Prof. Bo > in » dis 


cevery of the tuberculosis germ; Mi 
4883 Triple Alliance of 


and eruptions of the volcano, 
a on the Island of Java, followed 
by y most of the 46 other volcanoes; 36,000 
ssa ate , Sienna i -O.. aftar several mlagersvhed 
vieted of manslaughter instead of 

stormed burned the 


Seas See 
cou OUse} se rio’ 
on Mch. 38, over 5 were 4 p OSs 


Panic in N. ¥.; failu RRPREL ERT. 
— e re 

Grant and sy oe ana " 
Se, Ses ea Me 


Eilled 800, and iestroyed “1b0or, bakin 


1883 Gen. Charles G. (‘‘Chinese") Gordon, Bri 
governor Soudan, was slain, ‘Bath 


— 


Oct, 9-11; 18,000 — 


| 
| 


é eqnvidkion: Ba was hanged on Nov. 16. 

First electric street Tailway in U. S., in Balti- 

more, opened by Frank J. Sprague, Sept. 1. 

"1886 Haymarket Anarchist riots, yore -T police 
killed, 60 wounded, May 4. jury con- 
victed anarchists riers nine. Adolf Fis- 
cher, George Engel, and Albert R. Parsons, 
and they were hanged on Nov. 11, 1887. 
Louis Lingg killed himself in jail. Samuel 
Fielden and Michael Schwab got life im- 
prisonment. 

— Charleston, S. C., earthquake, Aug. 31; 41 
killed; $5, 000,000 property loss. 

—— Statue of Liberty on Bedloe Island, N: Y. 
hg unveiled on Oct. 28 in presence of 

1,000,000 people. 
1887 Triple ‘Alliance (treaty) of Germany, Austria 


and Italy, Mch. 13, against France and 
Russia. 
— iba BF Hoang-Ho River, China; 900,000 
perished. 


1888 Great blizzard in N. Y. City and in eastern 
— of U. S., March \l1l-14. Roscoe Conk- 
ing was a Victim of exposure in N. Y., 

ying April 18. 


a 
1889 Crown Prince Rudolf of Austria and Baroness 
Marie Vetsera were found, slain, in his 
hunting lodge in Castle Mierling, Jan. 29. 
— 5 ar ae Pa., flood, May 31; 2,209 lives 


—_— World's Fair, in Paris, May 6-Nov. 6. Eiffel 
Tower opened (985 ft. high). 

1890 First electrocution for crime in N. Y. State. 
The victim was William Kemmler, who 


murdered Matilda Zieigler on Mch. 29, 1889. 
- ~ death in chair in Auburn Prison, 
ug. 6. 
— als Island opened as Immigration a and 
astle Garden ceased as such, Dec. 31. 

1891 Pak Place disaster, N. Y., 64 killed, Aug. 22 
by the collapse of upper floor; most victims 
were in a restaurant. 

— Henry L. Norcross, of Somerville, Mass., 
threw bomb, with poor aim, at Russell 
Sage, in financier’s office, N. Y. City; he 
blew himself to pieces, Dec. 4. 

1892 Fire destroyed 28 lives in Hotel Royal, N. Y., 
Feb. 6; and 600 at St. John’s, N. F., July 8. 

— Conflict ‘between 300 Pinkerton guards and 
strikers at steel mills, Homestead, near 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; 7 guards and 11 strikers 
and spectators shot to death, many wound- 
ed, July 6. The strike had been set for July 
3, but the mills shut down on July 1; the 
National Guard’ arrived on July 12 and the 
town and mills were put under martial law. 
H. C. Frick wounded at Pittsburgh, July 
23, by Alexander Berkman, anarchist, who, 

- after ii term in prison, married Emma 


Goldm: 

1893 World's ‘Pair (Columbian Exposition) in Chi- 
cago, opened May 1; several of the build- 
ings were destroyed by fire on Jan. 8, 1894. 

— Tornadoes kill 3,000 in Charleston, Savannah, 
and on coast of Louisiana, Aug. 28, Oct. 2. 

1894 Chinese-Japanese War began, July 25: Battle 
of Yalu, Sept. 17; treaty of Shimonosekl, 
April 17, 1895, gave Japan Liaotung Penin- 
sula, Formosa and the Pescadores. 

— Lexow State Senate inquiry as to police cor- 
Tuption in N. Y. City; committee, headed 
by Clarence Lexow, began examination of 
witnesses on May 21; last session, Dec. 29; 
aor to Legislature on Jan. 18, 1895. 
ohn Y McKane, Gravesend (Brooklyn) _po- 
litical ‘ ‘boss,”” sentenced to 6 years in prison 
for election frauds, 20. 

— Jacob S. Coxey led 20,000 unemployed from 
the mid-west into Washington, April 29. 

— Strike of mine workers throughout U. S.. 
followed by that of Pullman Car manufac- 
i workers and then by order from Eugene 

Debs for general strike of American Ry. 
dante men; trouble centered in Chicago 
where, after Federal Court had enjoined 
strikers, ey Cleveland sent Federal 
troops, ‘July 2. Many died in conflict, vast 
property loss. U.S. troops withdrawn, July 
19; Gor Altgeld recalled State militia, 


Aug. 7, a day after union called strike off. 
— Capt. Dreyfus, France, ae” Dec, 23; 
restored to Tank, July 12, 1906. 


1895 Cuban. Revolution began,’ Feb. 20; Gen. 
Antonio Maceo, leader of the insurrection, 
was killed in action on Dec. 7, 1896. 


_ —— X-rays discovered by Wilhelm Konrad Roent- 


gen, a German pagstchss, wko was awarded 
: a Nobel prize in 1901 
— The Queen of Korea was assassinated in the 
royal palace in Seoul, Oct. 8. She was ane 
cut down, her clothing was then soaked in 


Memorable Dates ~ 
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oil, and the body was burned. The Japa- 
nese minister was recalled to Tokyo and 
was tried and acquitted. 

1896 President Cleveland appointed Venezuela 
Boundary Commission, Jan. 1; treaty 
signed, Feb. 2, 1897. 

—— Battle at Adowa, Ethiopia, began on night of 

~ Feb. 29. The Ethiopians under King” 
Menelik, took the Italians:by surprise. The 
Italians lost 4,600 white and nearly 3,000 : 
native troops killed and wounded and more 
than 2,500 soldiers were captured. 

—— “‘Greater New York”’ bill signed, May 11; the 
City of Five Boroughs came into corporate 
existence on Jan. 1, 1898. : 

1897 The Turkish-Greek War. 

—— Salomon August Andree, Swedish explorer, 

and two companions, left Dane’s Island, 


Yr, 
4 

Spitzbergen, in a balloon, in July 11, for the 

North Pole, and were not heard of until 3 

Aug. 6, 1930, when their remains were found __ 

on White’ Island. Their balloon had 

grounded after drifting 117 miles. ‘ 

1898 U.S. Battleship Maine blown up in harbor of 
Havana, Cuba, Feb. 15; 260 lost; followed 
by war between Spain and the United 
States. Diplomatic relations broken, April 
21; Cuban blockade declared, April 92: war 
declared by Spain, April 24, by United 
States, April 25; Dewey destroyed the 

* Spanish fleet in Manila Bay, area 1; Battles 
of San Juan and El Caney, July 1-3; Battle 
of Santiago de Cuba, Adm, Cervera’s — 
Spanish fleet destroyed, ‘July 3; Peace pro- — 
tocol signed between the United States an 
Spain, Aug. 12; Peace treaty signed bj 
American and Spanish delegates at Paris, 
Dec. 10, the U. S. acquiring the PRUppineks } 
and Puerto Rico. 

—— Empress Elizabeth of Austria-Hungary, wife “A 
of Franz Josef, assassinated, Sept. 10, by 
an anarchist, at Geneva, Switzerland. ae 

—— Radium discovered by Pierre beans eb Mme. 
Curie and G. Bemont. i 

1899 5 ae Spain ratified by U. S. Senate, a; 


—— Universal Peace sire Dyce in The Hague | ~ 
called by Czar, May 1 is 

—— The South African War ‘began, Oct. 11; Gen. Vp 
Cronje surrendered, Feb. 27; Ladysmith re- 
lieved, Feb. 28; Pretoria surrendered, BIE : 

5, 1900; war ended, May 31, 1902. Le 

—— Philippine-American War began, Feb. 4, On 
June 12, 1898, Filipinos had declared their 
independence ’ of Spain, and on Sept. 15, — 

1898, a revolutionary assembly in fanila 


had “yatified’’ the independence, as rep- 
resentatives of the Katipunan League — 
built up by Andres Bonifacio, Emilio 


Aguinaldo, Antonia Luna and Marcelo del — 
Pilar, Aguinaldo was captured on Mch. 23, 
1901, and civil government was established — ’ 
by the United States on May 3, 1901. W, H. 
Taft became the first civil governor, on July 
4, 1901, the first Filipino Legislature met 
on Oct. 16, 1907. 5 
— Windsor Hotel Fire (N. Y.). March ive e zi 


lost. ‘ 
1900 Paris Exposition opened, April 15. / re 
—— Humbert, King of Italy, assassinated, Jee 
29, at Monza, by Angelo Bresci. ; 
—— Boxer insurrection in China, June; ‘ing 
captured by foreign allies, Aug. 14. Theré 
were 18,000 marines and sailors—American 
g, wo). Japanese, Russian, pause and | 
rench 
—— Hoboken docks and ships fire, June 30; 145 
lives lost; $10,000,000 property destroyed. ; 
a ote Galveston tornado, Sept. 8; 6,000 lives 


1901 Northern Pacific Railway stock ‘‘corner’’ and af 
panic, May 9. e 
— Pan-American Exposition, (Buffalo, N. ts 
May 1-Nov. 2. “re 
—— President William McKinley cote in Buffalo, — 
N. ¥., Sept. 6 (died Sept. 14) by Leon 
Ccolgosz, an anarchist, who was later put 
death. ie: 
—— Marconi signalled ietter ‘‘S’’ across Atlantic — 
from England to Poldhu, Newfoundland, 
Dec.12. First radio message sent in Dec., 1902. 
1902 St. Pierre, Martinique, destroyed by eruption , 
of Mt. Pelee, May 8; about 30,000 lives lost. a 
—— Pennsylvania coal strike of 145,000 anthracite 
miners. May i2. Settled by President — 
Roosevelt’s commission, Oct. 23. Pb 
—— Fire destroyed 456 buildings in Paterson, Ne 
J., Feb.; and 115 people at a church, Birm- — 
ingham, Ala., Sept. 20. 
— Cuban Republic inaugurated, American occu- a 
pation, under Gen. Leonard ace: ended 


~ 


. 
2 May 20; rights and franchises of France in 
i Panama Canal bought by U. S., June 28. 
a Hirst International Arbitration Court opened 
in The Hague, Holland, in October. ; 
1903 Kishineff (Russia) massacre of Jews, April 
\ 19-20; 47 slain, several hundred wounded, 
ae 700 houses destroyed, 600 stores looted. 
— King Alexander of Serbia, and Queen Draga, 
assassinated by army officers, in Belgrade, 
ae June 11, i : 
‘_. Panama Revolution, Nov. 3; republic recog- 
ve nized by U. S., Nov. 13. ; 
_ +— First successful mechanical aeroplane flight 
F by the. Wright Brothers, Dec. 17, from Kill 
: ’ Devil Hill, on the North Carolina seacoast, 
- -..4 miles south of Kitty Hawk. 
—— Fire killed 566 in Iroquois Theatre, Chicago, 
; Dec. 30. Most of the victims were trampled 


to death. 
1904 The great fire in Baltimore, Feb. 7; 2,500 
f buildings destroyed. 

-—— The Russo-Japanese War began, Feb. 6, Port 
Arthur surrendered to Japanese on Jan. 2, 
Peace treaty signed in Portsmouth, 
‘ N. H., Sept. 5, 1905. ‘ 

— St. Louis Exposition (Louisiana Purchase) 

+ opened, M 
-—— The United 

* Zone. 
—— Subway opened, New York, Oct. 27. 
995 Lewis and Clark Centennial Exposition, Poxt- 
re land, Oregon. : 
— = The Duma, first Russian national parliament, 
‘eg was_organized. ; ; 
1906 San Francisco earthquake and conflagration; 
“Tae 452 lives were lost; property loss, $350,- 
000,000; April 18-19. On April 17, earth- 

La quakes in Formosa had killed many thou- 
rf sands; and on Aug. 16, quakes tore down the 
ae, City of Valparaiso, Chili, 1,500 lives lost, 
Pe $100,000,000 property damage. 

1907 Earthquake killed 1,400, Kingston, Jamaica, 
: Jan. . In that month the Italian Vol- 
canoes, Etna and Vesuvius, were destruc- 
tively active, also the Volcano of Mauna 
\ Loa, Hawaii. ’ 

— Jamestown (Va.). 


eek 5 
1908 Earthquakes in Sicily and Calabria killed 
A? 76,483. Messina partly destroyed, Dec. 28. 
Financial panic in the United States. 
In a fire and panic at the Lake View School 
at Collinwood, Ohio, near Cleveland, on 
_ March 4, 174 children and two teachers lost 
et fe their lives.- 
1909 Louis Bleriot flew across the English Channel, 
from Calais to Dover (31 miles in 37 min- 
utes) July 25. 
_—— Hudson-Fulton celebration, New York, Sept.- 
1 Oct.-Nov.~ 
> a EE Nee lala Exposition, Seattle, 
. _ _ Wash, 
1910 pear nets killed 1,500 at Cartago, Costa 
F ca. 
— Los Angeles, Calif., ‘‘Times’’ dynamited, Oct. 
killed, 


1911 U.S. Supreme Court ordered Standard Oil 
2 combine dissolved, May 15; same decree as 
.to American Tobacco Co., May 29 


ay 1. 
States occupied Panama Canal 


Exposition opened, April 


The Italian-Turkish War began, Sept. 29. 
—— Triangle waist factory fire, N. Y., 148 killed, 
March 25. 

lood in Yangtse River, China; 100,000 


drowned, | 
C. P. Rogers left N. Y., Sept. 17, in an aero- 
“plane and made the first transcontinental 
flight, landing at Pasadena, Calif., Nov. 4; 
ac ual flying time, 84 hours, 2 minutes. 
‘China proclaimed a republic, Oct. 31. 
, 1912 War in Balkans, against Turkey, by Mon- 
iS pencero, Bulgaria. Servia and Greece, Oct. 
5 =. iC. 3. 
.—— Steamship Titanic wrecked on_ maiden trip, 
7% from Southampton for New York, by fen: 
_ berg off Newfoundland coast, April 14-15: 
1,517 lost of whom 103 were women an 
_ 53 were children. Passengers and crew 
had totaled 2,207. The ship was 88215 ft. 
long, and cost $7,500,000. 
- ees Rosenthal, gambler, assassinated at 
“Big Olts, July 16. Police Lieut. Charles 
Becker, “‘Gyp the Blood’’ Horowitz, ‘Lefty 
Louie’ Rosenberg, ‘‘Whitey Lewis’’ Seiden- 
_ shner, and ‘‘Dago Frank’’ Cirofici were con- 
victed of the murder and executed at Sing 
Sing—Becker on July 30, 1915; the others 
13 oO on Apri Sa, ar: 
1913 o and Indiana floods, March 25-27: 
= lives lost. In Brazos, Tex., floods, vit FS 
Peace Palace at the Hague dedicated. 
resident F. I. Madero of Mexico, and Vice 


ay .7ee Te 


Memorable. Dates 


} ‘President “Sudrez, assass: nate 
—— King George of Greece assassin: 


invaded France at Cirey, 
invaded Germany, Aug. 2; Germans en- 
tered Liege, Aug. 7; British agting eee 
Force landed in France, Aug. 16; Germans 
occupied Brussels, Aug. 20; Japan declared 
war on Germany, Aug. 23; Austria declared 
war on Japan, Aug. 25; Louvain bombarded 
and damaged, Aug. 25; Germans under von 
Hindenburg, Ludendorf, Hoffman and 
Francois, defeated Russians under Sam- 
sonoy, at Tannenberg, in East Prussia, 
Aug. 26-31. Samsonov killed himself. One 
_of the Russian armies, under Rennen- 
kampf, fled. Battle of the Marne, Sept. 6- 
10, Germans occupied Antwerp, Oct. 9; De 
Wet’s rebellion in South Africa, Oct. 28; 
Japanese capture Tsingtau, Nov. 7; First 
Battle of Ypres, Nov. 9; German cruiser 
: Emden destroyed at Cocos Island, Nov. 10. 
—— United States marines landed at Vera Cruz, 

Mex. April 21. 

—— Fire destroyed a large part of Salem, Mass.; 
15,000 homeless; $12,000,000 loss, June 25. 
1915 British naval victory, North Sea, off Dogger 
Bank, Jan. 24; German official submarine 
“‘blockade’”’ of Great Britain began, Feb. 
18; British ‘‘Orders in Council’’ to pre- 
vent commodities reaching or leaving Ger- 
many. March 1; Second Battle of Ypres, 
April 22-28 (first poison gas attack of war): 
April 30; on May 1, a German submarine 
fired on and hit with a torpedo a ship 
called the Gulflight, which was American- 
owned and was flying the American flag. 
Two members of the crew, both Americans, 
died as a result of this attack; Italy re- 
nounces treaty of Triple Alliance, May 4; 
steamship Lusitania sunk by German sub- 
marine of Head of Kinsale, Ireland, May 
7; 1,195 lives lost, of which 124 were 
Americans. The submarine was the U-20, 
commanded by Capt. Schweiger. The ident- 
ity of the ship was not known to those on 
the submarine, it was stated at Berlin, in 
May, 1935, by Capt. Karl Scherb, the officer 
who first sighted the British liner. Only 
one torpedo was fired, he said; steamship 
Arabic sunk, Aug. 19; Allied forces land at 
Salonica, Oct. 5; Nurse Cavell shot at Brus- 


sels, Oct. 12. 
1915 rt aeimaiae killed 29,978 in central Italy, Jan. 


—— Panama-Pacific International Exposi 
opened (San Francisco). Feb. 20; the coe 


ma-California Exposition was held in San 


Diego. 

1916 Germans attacked, Verdun, Feb. 21-28: 
rising in Dublin, April 24 (Patrick me 
Pearse and others were executed, May 3: 
Sir Roger Casement was hanged, Aug. 3): 
the German submarine, Deutschland ar-_ 
rived at Norfolk, Va.,. July 9 (on her sec- 
ond trip she reached New London, Conn 
Nov. 1); naval battle off Jutland, May 31: 
Third Battle of Ypres, June 2; sinking of 
British warship Hampshire, with Lord 
Kitchener aboard (12 sailors saved), by 
German mine in Orkneys, Scotland, June 
5; Battle of Somme, July 1-10; Second Bat- 
tle of Somme, July 14-Aug. 5; Capt. Fryatt 
executed, July 27; David Lloyd eorge be- 
came British Premier, Dec. 6; Wilson’s 

ave note puplened. Dec. 20. 

— asputin, the “Mad 1} 4) 
in Petrograd (Leningrad), in pel Reed 
cised, it was alleged, mesmeric influence 
over the Czar and Czarina, one or both 

—— Columbus, New Mexico, raided by Pancho 
Villa (Doroteo Arango), March 9; Pershing 
entered Mexico to punish Villa, March 15: 
fight at Parral, Mexico, April = 


12; agree- 
ment, May 2; Protocol of withar. 
Noy, 24, ‘Villa Was ambushed raya rien ms 


July 18, 1923, at Parral, in Dur; 
—— Bomb hurled at Preparedness Day paraders 
8 phe killed 10, wounded 40 
, at 2:06 p.m. The explo. & 
curred on the west side of Seen ae eae 
few feet from the corner of Market St 
James Rolph, Jr., was Mayor and was a 
marcher in the parade. The unions had 
fernsed to take part. Thomas J, Mooney, a — 
abor organizer, Mrs. Mooney, Warren K. 


hap 9 


ee 


Pre, ae 


4 


1 


. Constantinovich. 


shoe worker, Israel Weinberg 


Billings, a 


le Ria on D. Nolan were arrested and 
tims. 


ted for the murder of ~ 
Cita one of the vic 


preme Court had refused a new trial. In 
1932 (April 21), Gov. Rolph refused to 


abdicated, March 15. President Wilson 
signed Selective Military Conscription Bill, 
May 18; registration (ages 21-30) June 5; 
First American troops landed in France, 
June 26; Russia proclaimed a republic, 
Sept. 15; first American killed in battle in 
World War by airplane bomb (ist Lieut. W. 
T. Fitzsimmons, M.R.C.) after U. S. entry, 
Sept. 4; Mata Hari, Dutch dancer and spy, 
shot in France by firing squad, Oct. 15: 
first shot by American troops, in France, 
Oct. 27; first American casualties in France, 
Nov. 3; Bolshevists under Lenin seized 
supreme power in Russia, Nov. 7; Battle of 
Cambrai, Nov. 20-Dec. 4; United States 
declared a state of war existed with Aus- 
tria, Dec. 7; Jerusalem captured, Dec. 
9; U. S. Gov’t took over control of rail- 
roads, Dec. 28. 


— Halifax disaster, Dec. 6; explosion of a muni- 


tion ship in harbor in collision caused fire 
that laid in ruins one-third of the city; 
killed 1,226, with 400 others missing; de- 
stroyed 3,000 houses. 


— The i8th (Prohibition) Amendment to the 


Constitution was submitted to the States 
by Congress on Dec. 18. The first State 
(Mississippi) ratified it on Jan. 8, 1918, and 
on Jan. 16, 1919, the 36th State (Nebraska) 
ratified it, whereupon, by proclamation of 
the Secretary of State, Jan. 29, 1919,\it be- 
came effective one year from that date, 
Jan. 16, i920. By Feb. 25, 1919, the Legis- 
latures of 45 States had ratified it; the 46th 
State, New Jersey, ratified it on March 9, 
1922. It was not ratified by Connecticut 
and Rhode Island. The Volstead (Prohi- 
bition Enforcement) Act was passed by 
Congress in Oct. 1919, and went in effect 
Jan. 17, 1920. President F. D. Roosevelt, 
on Mch. 22, 1933, signed a bill passed by the 
new Congress, amending the Volstead Pro- 
hibition Enforcement Act, to legalize 3.2 
per cent. beer and wine. The Act went into 
effect on April 7, 1933. The adoption of 
the 2lst Amendment (repealing the 18th 
Amendment) by 37 States was proclaimed 
in force Dec. 5, 1933. 


.1918 President Wilson made 14 Points of Peace 


speech in Congress, Jan. 8; peace signed 
at Brest-Litovsk between the Bolsheviks 
on the one side, and Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, Bulgaria and Turkey on _ the 
other, March 3; peace_ signed _ between 
Germany and Finland, March 7; Battle 
of the Somme, March 21, to April 6; Paris 
bombarded by long range guns at distance 
of 75 miles, March 23; British naval forces 
raid Zeebrugge and Ostend, April 22; pro- 
German plot discovered in Ireland. Sinn 
Fein leaders arrested, May 17; Battle of 
the Aisne, May 27-June 5; Fifth All Russian 
Congress of Soviets adopted a written con- 


at Alapalievsky, north of Ekaterinburg, 
they Killed the Grand Dukes Sergius Mik- 
halilovitch, Igo Constantinovich and Ivan 
: An alleged survivor of 
the massacre, the Grand Duchess Anastasia, 
youngest daughter of the Czar, was brought 


» 


_ _ L — oe * 


note accept President Wilson’s terms and 
recall submarines to their bases, Oct. 2 
British and Italians cross the Piave, Oc’ 
27; armistice granted to Turkey, Oct. 3 
Hungarian Republic proclaimed in Buda- 


pest, and Republic of German Austria in 
Vienna, Noy. 1; Austria accepts truce 
terms, Nov. 4; United States troops reach - 
Sedan, Nov. 17; revolution in Kiel and ~ 
Hamburg, Nov. 7; Bavaria proclaimed a re-— 
public, Novy. 8; the Kaiser abdicates, Nov. 
9; he fiees to Holland, Noy. 10; armistice 
in World War signed in Marshal Foch’s 
Tailway coach, near Rethondes, in the for- 
est of Compiegne, France, 3 miles east of — 
the town of Compiegne, and 21 miles 
northwest of Senlis, Nov. 11; German fleet 
surrenders to British, Nov, 21; United 
States troops enter Mainz, Dec. 6 

can troops crossed Rhine, Dec. 13. — 


—— Malbone St., Tunnel rail wreck (Brighto 


line, Brooklyn); 97 killed, 100 hurt, Nov. 


1919 aie Conference opened informally in Paris 


an. 12; formally inaugurated in Versa: 

lies, Jan. 18; treaty — at Versai 

June 28; by the Treaty lemipolen era 
and the Allied Powers; Presi 


d- 
International Working Mens’ Etats. 
which existed until 1874. The Second 
International dated from 1889.. Se 


—— Three U. S. Navy seaplanes left Tre 


Newfoundland, May 16; one, le 
reached the Azores, May 17; Li yn, 
27; Plymouth, England, May re felted 
C. Hawkes and MacKenzie Grieve fell 
mid-ocean on an attempted flight, May 
18, from Newfoundland to es bu 
a ; 


were rescued; John Alcock 
Brown made, June 14-15, a 1 
flight from Newfoundland_ to 
British dirigible balloon, R-34, 
land, July 2, and descended in 
L. I., July 6. It left for Englan 
and arrived there July 13, The 
continental air flight, New Y 
Francisco and return, Oct. 8-18, w 
by Lieut. W. B. Maynard and Lieut 
Pearson. “ ; 
The Wartime Prohibition Law, des 


strike, Oct. 31. ; ‘” 
The League of Nations came ae 

into existence under the Versailles (Wor 

War) Peace Treaty when representatives | 

13 nations met at Geneva on Jan. 10 a) 

began the organization. The first Assem! 

met in November, that year, when delega 

from 42 countries admitted 6 others. — 
Frederick A. Parmenter, shoe factory pay- 

master at. South Braintree, Mass... was 

robbed of $15,000 and shot to death. Nicola — 

Sacco and Bartolomeo Venzetti, anarchists ie 


a es a) Al % Lis 
» > ej A Le ae eae 
eee, a 


from Italy, were convicted, July 14, 1921, |— Allies and Germany, | 
‘of the gb 3 of Parm nter and were eepepte Dawes Re: a 


E executed Aug. 23, 1927, _ French troops began evace 
—— International Court of Justice adopted by Aug. 18; the Agreement was 
-. ‘League of Nations, Aug. 2. Aug. 30, at London by Germ: 
_ —— The Nineteenth Amendment, giving suffrage powers concerned, and Owen D, 


the United States assumed duties as Agent 


men, was proclaimed in effect, Aug. f 
ee + : General of Reparation Payments 


=. 26. 7 . 

wali st., N. Y., bomb explosion, killed 30; | — N. F. Leopold, Jr., 19, and Richard Loeb, 19, 

ni i mac ,000,000 damage, Sept. kidnapped for ransom and_ killed Robert 

at injured 100; did $2,000,000 damag Prunes iz, Ae “Gilcag May g honere 

1921 P dent Harding signed joint resolution pleaded guilty, July 21, and were sen- 

ae passa by House, sune 30° by Senate July tenced to prison for life. Loeb was killed | 
1) of Congress declaring peace with Ger- by a fellow convict, Jan. 28, 1936. : 

many and Austria, July 2. The treaty was|—— The Prince of Wales began. his American 


signed Aug. 25, in Berlin, by United States tour in N. ¥., Aug. 29; and left there for 
and German representatives; was ratified England, Oct, 25. 


Sept. 17 by the German National Council; | The ZR-3, dirigible (Los Angeles), left Fried- 
Deiited by the United States Senate (66 richshafen, Germany, Oct. 12, 12:35 A. M.; 
to 20) on Oct. 18. . BETVing ja Rew zoe, Pala sos va A. M.; 

_— Arkansas River floods and rain swept away reache akehurst, N. J., 9: Ea 
Sree atria raves ia Pueblo. Col., property loss|—-— On Christmas Day, in the Babb Switch 
: over $20,000,000; 106 dead, June 3-4. School, Hobart, Okla., 35 parents and 
_—— Collapse and explosion of dirigible balloon, school children perished in a fire that 


-2 oyer Hull, England; 62, including 17 started when a candle ignited a holiday 
. S.-Naval men, were killed, Aug. 24. tree. : : 
—— Explosion of a new gas plant in Oppau, on|1925 A storm in Missouri, Southern Illinois and 


fs estroyed property worth millions, Sept. 21. 3,800; property loss $10,000,000. . 
—— Gerald Chapman and George (‘‘Dutch’’) 200 were killed by the explosion of bombs in 
Anderson, on Oct. 24, held up a mail wa- the Cathedral of Syeti Kral, in Sofia, at 
gon at Broadway and Leonard St., N. Y. the funeral of Gen. Georghieff, who was as- 
City, and stole 4 sacks of registered mail, sassinated April 14. 

containing $1,454,129, of which $100,000 | —— Earthquakes in Japan killed 381, and caused 


pt 


was cash and negotiable securities. They $50,000,000 property loss, May 23. 
escaped, but were caught and convicted, Earthquakes partly destroyed the city of 
and on Aug. 23, 1922, were sentenced to 25 Santa Barbara, Calif., June 29. 


-. \ years in the Federal prison at Atlanta, Ga. | —— The 2 Nine Power Treaties of the Washing- 
- Qhapman escaped, on Mch. 27, 1923; An- ton Arms Conference were ratified in Wash- 
- derson on Dec. 30, 1923. The latter was ington by the U. S.,. France, Japan, Italy, 
killed in the midwest Oct. 31, 1925. Chap- : Great Britain, China, Portugal, Belgium 
man was hanged in the Conn. State Prison, and Holland, Aug. 5. 
- Wethersfield, on April.6, 1926. He had The U. S. Navy rigid ptr airship Shen- 
een convicted of killing a policeman in andoah (which had left Lakehurst, N. J., 
‘store robbery at New Britain. on Sept. 2, bound for St. Paul) was torn 
One of Armaments Conference met in to pieces at 5 A, M., Sept. 3, by a thunder 
ashington, Nov. 11, 1921-Feb. 6, 1922. squall while passing over Ava, Ohio: 14 
[t's terms expired Dec. 31, 1936. of the crew were killed, including Lieut. 
22 Roof ‘of Knickerbocker (movie) Theatre col- Com. Zachary Lansdowne, Sept. 3. 
‘eo Japsed in Washington, D. C., 98 died from Germany ratified the Locarno treaties, Nov. 
dnduries, Jan, 28. Fae 27. They were ratified by Great Britain, 
Dirigible balloon Roma (built in Italy for Germany, France, Belgium, Italy, Poland, 


the United States) exploded, by contact and Czechoslovakia, in London, Dec. 1. 


with electrie wires, descending at Hamp- They went into effect on Sept. 14, 19. 
ton, Va.; 34 died of injuries, Feb. 21. 1926 The anthracite strike, which began ineon 1 
The Portuguese aviators, Admiral Cago 1926, was secretly settled, in Philadelphia, 


~ “Coutinho and Commander Saccadura Ca- Feb. 12; work resumed Feb. 18 
? Bral, left Lisbon, Portugal, March 22, ar- }|—— A general British strike, due to coal miners’ 
dying at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, April 19, strike and lockout, and involving 2,500,000 
th ‘stops at Cape Verde and Natal, cov- workers, began May 3; called off May 12 


ering 4,293 nautical miles. This was the but the coal miners staye cs 
* first airplane crossing of the South At- }|—— The Sesquicentennial Rivenitiens Oty Phila 
lantic. ; ‘ i é delphia, opened, May 31. It closed Nov. 30 
Fourteen, republics of Russia combined, in |—— 21 were killed, 80 huildings wrecked, and $85 a 
convention in Moscow, as the Union of 000,000 of property and ammunition de- 
Soviet Socialist. Republics, Dec. 20. In- stroyed by explosions and fires when light- 
____ eluded were the White Russian, the Ukrain- ning struck the nayy munitions reservations 
“ENE ian, and the Trans-Caucasian Soviet Re- at Lake Denmark, N. J., July 10 


—— The Assembly of the League of Nations, in 

Geneva, Sept. 8, unanimously * admitted 
Germany to the League and to a permanent 
Council seat and increased the non-perma- 


—— A tropical hurricane from the oc 
“aa gash cones of eee and info Alabama 
Pe luri ississippi, ept. 18, killing 372: 
bby. the graduating class, when a kero- 6,281 were hurt ily 
_sene lamp fell to the floor, igniting flimsy made homeless, 5,000 homes were i sels ea 
: f e greatest damage was in Miami its 
uake,. followed by fires and tidal waves, suburbs. se Armee 
oyed part of Tokio and Yokohama, Dania "and Waleght ee ae Feupwood: 


31 hag Cage a 1 pred 250. 110 bodies were joer aved Btoore 
operat te Bavarian, aven. In the Bahamas, at Turks’ and 


Caicos Islands 1 i : 
at ae si 7 were killed; over 10 died 
— urricane led over 600 in Hava: 
t other places in Cuba, Oct. 20. Bel the isle 
Ke cost Fines, 40 were killed. ; : 
- S. marines and several 
“ were pranred to Meer eelia, Jan. 6 tonnes 
an interests. : 
i withdrawn early in 1933, Be age were 
—— Ciyil war in 
troops to b 
1,200 


ter, 


-terlo-sclerosis. and kill 
e r ed several foreigners, it 
sppesparaaive ji. Wiliams of Shawnee Ot 


he Rhine, Germany, killed hundreds and Indiana killed over 830 persons, injured _ 


nent members of the Council from 6 to 9. . 
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May 7. 

In_ Mexico a revolution under Gen. J. G. 
Escobar began in March. Roman Catholic ve 
leaders denied complicity. The rebellion” — 

hoe 2 May; es rte cae yes 

’ Q —— Fire, explosion and chemical fumes from X- 

f ey were executed in Sing ray films (nitrogen-dioxide) killed 124 at 

; Sing, Jan. 12, 1928... ">. the Cleveland, O., Clinic Hospital of Dr. 

_- —— Floods in the Mississippi River and its lower George W. Crile, May 15. : , 

branches began early in April and for six | —— Settlement of the dispute between Chile and 
weeks inundated 20,000 square miles in Ark- Peru over the provinces of Tacna and Arica 
ansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri, Was announced by President Hoover award- 

Tennessee and Kentucky. The property ing Tacna to Peru and Arica to Chile. The 

was put at $270,000,000; over 4,000,000 treaty was signed in Lima, June 3. f 
7 acres of crops were destroyed, also 25,000 Convicts revolted in Clinton State Prison, 
horses, 50,000 cattle, 148,000 hogs, 1,300 Dannemora, N. Y., July 22; three guards 
sheep, and 1,300,000 poultry; 600,000 persons killed; part of prison plant burned. 

were made for a time homeless, and several President Hoover, on July 24, proclaimed 

hundred were drowned. Tornadoes killed 22 the Kellogg-Briand Anti-War Treaty in 

in Illinois; April 19, and 250 on May 9 in effect (at 1:22 P. M.) under which 62 lead- 

Arkansas, Illinois, Towa, Kansas, ing powers pledge themselves to renounce 

Louisiana, Missouri, Texas and Wyoming. War as an instrument of national policy. 

— Capt. Charles A. Lindbergh, alone in his |—— At_the State Prison at Auburn, N. Y¥ 

monoplane, the Spirit of St. Louis, hopped July 28, the convicts rioted, 
off, May 10, at San Diego, Calif. He reached prison arsenal and_ distributed arms. 

St. Louis May 11; left there May 12 and Guards, state troopers and militiamen, 

landed the same day at Mineola, N. Y. drove the prisoners to cover with machine 

He left there on May 20, reached Paris guns, rifles and tear bombs. The damage . 

May 21, flew to ees May 28; Brussels to property was $450,000. Two prisoners 

to London, May 29;/England back to Paris, were killed. \ ek 

June 3; Paris to Cherbourg, June 4, where |——— The Graf Zeppelin dirigible balloon, with 2 

he boarded the U. S. Navy Cruiser, Mem- Passengers, left Friedrichshafen, Germany, 

phis, on the deck of which was the boxed- on Aug. 14, and went east around hey 
up Spirit of St. Louis. The ship arrived world, over Russia, and Asia, at Tokio” 
on June 10 at the Virginia Capes; Lind- (Aug. 19) over the Pacific at Los Ange 

bergh was welcomed June 11, by President (Aug. 26); at Lakehurst, N. J. (Aug. 29 

Coolidge, in Washington, in New York She had left Lakehurst on Aug. 8. She 1 

City on June 13, by Mayor J. J. Walker ie 

and Gov. A. E, Smith; he returned to hafen on Sept. 4. i ' 

Washington and on June 16 flew his Spirit | —— A mutiny, on Oct. 3; of convicts at the Colo 

of St. Louis to Mineola, N. Y., and was rado State Penitentiary, at Canon C: 

welcomed in Brooklyn. On JJune 17 he flew lasted until Oct. 4, when the four leaders of 

to St. Louis. Later (Dec., 1927-Feb., 1928) the revolt killed themselves and the rest 
he fiew_ from Washington, non-stop, to surrendered. Seven guards and five fel 

Mexico City, thence to Panama and South were killed. The chapel, mess hall, : 

America, and to St. Louis. In 1931-32, he two cell-houses were burned. 5, s 

and his wife flew to Ottawa, thence to Al- |——- Albert B. Fall, former Secretary of the In 

aska, Japan, and China. In 1933 (July-Dec.) terior, was found guilty in the Supreme 

the couple toured in their plane Greenland, Court of the District of Columbia of ac- 


western Europe,.upper South America and cepting a bribe of $100,000 from Edward — 
the West Indies. L. Doheny in the leasing of the Elks Hil 
— A tornado at St. Louis killed 87, injured naval oil reserve during the Harding A 


ig 1,500, and destroyed 1,000 houses, Sept. 29. Nov 
— Rains and floods, beginning Nov. 2, and last- 1, to $100,000 fine and a year in prison, 
‘ing several days, devastated the river val- which he entered July 20, 1931. it i 
leys of New England, particularly in |—— Late in October the prices of stocks began to 
Vermont, and the Canadian Province of : 
ebec. Over 120 persons were killed in 
er Conf in Havana, Cuba vi 
-American Conference in Ha ; - 

Pe ned by President Coolidge, Jan. 16; end of 1929 reached $15,000,000,000. It w 
adjourned Feb. 20. testified in 1932 before a U. S. Senate Com 
— Trotsky, Kameneff, Zinovieff, Rakovsky, and mittee that the 1929-1931 stock losse: 
Radek exiled by the Soviets from White cad age persons, and totaled 
sia, Jan. 16. ,000,000. oak 
— The St. Francis water-supply dam, 40 miles |—- The Atlantic coast, from N. Y. City nort! 
north of Los Angeles, collapsed; 450 lives ward to Newfoundland and Nova Sco 


ministration. He was sentenced, on Nov. — 


700 houses swept away. was shaken, on Nov. 18, by an earthq 
— A hoorleane swept over the West Indies and A tidal wave swept the south coast of the 
Florida, Sept. 12-17, ng 60 on the Lee- ihe FF yeoman Newfoundland, drown 
60 on Guadeloupe, 200 on Puer- over persons. ee F 
Ward Isles, 360500 t0-2500 in Florida, Dam- |—— Commander Richard E. Byrd started from 
age $85 000,000 in Puerto Rico, $25,000,000 his base, Little America, in the Antarct 
: in Florida $7,000,000 elsewhere. at 3.29 (10.29 p.m. New York time), 
— Soviet Russia inaugurated the Five-Year 28, on a 1,600-mile flight to the South Pole 


Plan of agricultural and industrial develop- 
ment, 
— The ba 
fg tts rs, left Friedrichshafen, Germany 
engers, 7 : 
ay Och 11, and on Oct. 15, reached N. Y. 
City and anchored at Lakehurst, N. J. 
She left there Oct. 29, and reached Fried- 
ricshshafen on Oct. 31. 5 
— Arnold Rothstein, sporting man, was_ shot 
"in N. Y¥. City, Nov. 4, and died Nov. 6. 
— U. S. President-elect Herbert Hoover, wife 
and party, made a tour of Latin America. 
They left San Pedro, Calif., on the battle- 
ship Maryland, on Nov. 19, there on Dec. 
18; in Rio de Janeiro, on Dec. 21, reaching 
‘Norfolk and Washington on Jan. 6, 1929. 
The Jones Law, an amendment making more 
“drastic the National Prohibition Act, was 
assed by the Senate 65 to 18, on Feb. 19; 
yy the House, 283 to 90 on Feb. 28, and 


and back, with Bert Balchen as pilot, Har-— 
Oct. -1. ro pe cd = oe wee dale are } 
lloon, Graf Zeppelin, under Capt. Ashley C. McKinly as_ photo; , in the — 
; 2 tri-motored airplane he. took to the 
ede Uriniupinienton,: Gorountay: artic. The party got back on Nov. 29, at 


p.m. (N. Y. time), and reported that thi 
reached the Pole on Nov. 29, about 8.55 a.m 
(N. Y. time) dropped a U. S. flag th 
(it was 16° below zero); circled over th 
polar plateau, and, on the return jour: 
landed once in the mountains to refuel. _ 
— Following a strike, on Dec. 4, at the at. 
toms Office, U. S. Marines declared mar- 
tial law in Port-au-Prince, and in Cape ~ 

Haiti; 500 more marines were 


1929 


11. Six of the convicts were shot to death. 
George A. Durnford, principal keeper, was 


y killed. ; 

1930 Floods and rains in the valley of the River 
Tarn in Southern France, Mch. 5, killed 
over 400, and destroyed 4,000 homes, and 
also other structures, mostly at Montauban 
and at Moissac. 

—— Fire, April 21, 1 

= Ohio State Penitentiary, Columbus. 

~—— The London Naval Reduction Treaty was 
signed there, April 22. The Senate ratified 
the treaty on July 21, and the President 
signed it on July 22. It was proclaimed 

by President Hoover in effect on Jan. 1, 

+ 1931. Its terms expired on Dec. 31, 1936. 

—— The Allied Reparation Commission estab- 

, lished under the provisions of the Treaty 

of Versailles to collect the war indemnity 

from Germany, ended its labors at a meet- 
ing at Paris, May 17. The termination of 
its existence came simultaneously with the 
conclusion of the Dawes plan regime and 
the official commencement of the Young 


lan. 

he Bolivian government was overthrown, 

‘ June 22, by rebels; the Peruvian Govt., 

ey Aug. 22-27; the Argentine Govt., Sept. 6; 

the Brazil Govt., Oct. 24. 

— The last French soldiers of the army of oc- 

cupation at. the Kehl bridgehead of the 

Rhine were withdrawn, June 28, to Stras- 

bourg, and Baden was entirely freed. 

_ Evacuation of the Rhineland was completed 
on June 30 : 

—A hurricane, on Sept. 3, struck the City 
of Santo Domingo and nearby country; 

~2,000 were killed, 6,000 injured, with dam- 
ages estimated at $40,000,000. 

—— The British $5,000,000 dirigible balloon, R- 
101, built in 1929, largest in the world; on 
Oct. 5, hit a wooded hill, crashed, exploded, 
and burned up, near-Allone, France, on 
the way from (London) Croydon to India; 
47 were killed. 

In Belgium, in the Valley of the Meuse, be- 
tween Liege and Huyann, dense fog, on 
Dec. 5, killed 75 persons and many cattle. 

- The Bank of United States, at N. Y. City, 

was closed, Dec. 11, by the State au- 

_ thorities. 


The Panama Republic’s government, headed 
by F. H. Arosemena, was overthrown; 10 
_ were killed, Jan. 2. 
Constitutional guarantees were restored, Feb. 
8, in Spain. They had been suspended by 
; Premier Rivera on Sept. 23, 1923; the na- 
tional election was held on April 12; King 
Alfonso filed from Madrid on April 14; and 
a republic was proclaimed; a new Parlia- 
ment was elected on June 28, and Alcalé 
Zamora was chosen president of the re- 
public. ‘ 
-The Peruvian Government was upset by 
_ ~~ revolution, on Mch. 1; that of Chili, on 
ates i. July 24; Paraguay, Oct. 26; Salvador, Dec. 3. 
-—— Earthquakes killed 1,000 in Managua, Nicar- 
MM agua, Mch. 31, and destroyed many build- 


—T 


1981 


ings. 
Bothe King and Queen of Siam and party ar- 
- rived in Victoria, B. C., on April 16: on 

_ April 22 they settled in Scarborough, near 

E cit and the King had a cataract 
removed from his eye, on May 10; they 
left on July 28 for Canada and Siam. 

- President Hoover, on June 20, proposed a 1- 
year moratorium on _ intergovernmental 
debts, to begin July 1. This took effect. 

A tidal wave, on a 10, killed 1,200 per- 
sons in Belize, ritish Honduras, and 
* destroyed buildings. 

— Great Britain, on Sept. 21, suspended the 

y She was fol- 


In Shanghai, Chinese gangsters, on Jan. 15, 
slew a Buddhist priest from Japan, Hideo 
_ Minakami. This was the first of a series 
of troubles which led, on Jan. 27, to the 
landing of Japanese marines, and warfare. 
The Spanish Parliament, Jan. 19, by decree 
dissolved the Society of Jesus (Jesuits). 


Memorable Dates 


killed 320 convicts in the | 


-—— A treaty was signed in W 


Charles Augustus Lindbergh, J: 
old (born at Englewood, N. J., 
1930), was kidnapped, between and 
p. m., Mch, 1, from the new Lindber! 

home near Hopewell, N. J., in the Sourland 

Mountain region, northwest of Princetor 

The body, reduced almost to a skeleton, 


roadway, less than 5 miles from the babe’s 
home, and between Hopewell and Prince- 
ton. The discovery was made by a negro 
teamster who’ had stopped his wagon and 
had stepped into the woods on an errand. 
Meantime, John F. Condon, for Col. Lind- 
bergh, had paid $50,000 in Bronx Borough 
to an alleged agent of the kidnapers, and 
Gaston B. Means, Washington, had _ col- 
lected $100,000 from Mrs. Evelyn Walsh 
McLean, on the promise to restore the 
Lindbergh baby. Means was sent to prison. 
On Sept. 10, 1934, Bruno Richard Haupt- 
mann, 35, married, father of a baby boy, 
carpenter, paroled German convict who had 


entered the United States unlawfully, at | 


N. Y. City, in 1923, was arrested near his 
home in the Wakefield section of the 
Bronx, after he had passed a ransom bank- 
note at a gasoline filling station; over $14,- 
000 of the ransom money was found hidden 
in his garage. 
Bronx on Sept. 26, on an extortion charge; 
on Oct. 8, he was indicted in Hunterdon 
County, N. + on a _ burglary-murder 
charge; on Jan. 3, 1935, he was put to 
trial in Flemington and was identified by 
Col. Lindbergh, by Condon and others; a 
part of the kidnap ladder was sworn to 
have come from his attic; he denied his 
guilt under oath and testified he got the 
Transom money from the late Isador Fisch. 
The jury, on which several women served 
convicted Hauptman on Feb. 13, and 
Supreme Court Justice T. W. Trenchard 
sentenced him to die in the week of Mch. 
2. An appeal was taken to the State Court 
of Errors and Appeals, which sustained the 
conviction. The U. S. Supreme Court re- 
fused to interfere. Governor Harold G. 
Hoffman gave Hauptmann a month’s re- 
prieve, characterizing the trial in Fleming- 
ton as unfair, and adding that such a 
crime suggested an accomplice. The State 
Board of Pardons refused to commute the 
roar He was executed on April 3, 

Congress, Mch. 2, passed a joint resolution 
proposing to the States an amendment to 
the Federal Constitution, under which Con- 
gress would meet each year on Jan. 3, and 
the terms of the President and Vice-Presi- 
dent would begin on Jan. 20. It was 

» Ea by mo ‘States. ¢ 
var Kreuger, unmarried, Swedish -‘‘m 
king,” shot himself to death, Mch. Tin 

aris. 

Revolution, June 4, in Chili. 

In Siam, a bloodless revolution changed the 
government from an absolute into a lim- 
ited monarchy, June 24. 

Zachary S. Reynolds, 20, a son of R. J. 
Reynolds, cigarette manufacturer, was 
found shot to death, July 6, in his home, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. : 

The Lausanne ,Reparations Conference ad- 
journed, July 9, after agreeing that Ger- 
Many can settle in full ree $714,000,000. 

ashington between 

Canada and the United States, July 18, for 
the proposed development of the St. Law- 
Tence waterway into an ocean lane and 

The ‘British imperial 
e Britis mperial Economic Confer 
oes y in ottawa, ‘Can., July 21. It finally 
agreed on tariffs to mutualiz 

: ae the Empire. e the trade 
ames J. Walker, resigned, Sept. 1, as Mayor 

of N. Y. City, and went to Europe. That 
ended the charges on which he was being 
eee a phe Sela on removal pro- 

nitiate y Samuel 

counsel to the leglislative beigertors 

nquiry into the city government. Walk 

had been a witness before that committee. 
pratt seared over cae ae Islands, where 

ons were ed, a hurr! 

across Puerto fico, a7 i ripped 

njuring 3,329; destroying 36,249 buildin 

Sree es eee ona over 41,00 

n need of food; 
$30,000,000. a re 


Earthquakes on Dec. 26, killed 70,000 persons 


was found on May 12, in a thicket near a ~ 


He was indicted in the © 


committee, in its 


Sept. 27, killing 245, 


“y 


| the Kaoti district of the northwest Prov- 

ce of Kansu, cee : G ~ 
w from Nicaragua 

on Jan. 2, and on Feb. 2, Gen. 

ended his rebellion. or been 


‘An_epidemic of ‘‘bank holidays’’ in_ the 
United States began on Feb. 14, in Michi- 
gan, when Gov. W. A. Comstock ordered 
all banks in that State closed for 8 days. 
All banks in the United States were closed 
by proclamation of President Roosevelt be- 
ginning on March 6. The Stock and Com- 
Modity Exchanges in New York City and 
elsewhere also closed, beginning March 6, 
and reopened mostly on March 15. The 
banks reopened, such as were fit, gradually, 
from March 9, onward. 
—— The movement to collect hoarded gold from 

: the people commenced early in March. 

7 Congress on the 9th, in special session 

granting the President dictatorial power 

over all forms of money.. A_ presidential 
ban on gold exports began on April 19. On 

June 5 the President sighed an Act of 

Congress outlawing the  gold-payment 

clause in all monies, and other public and 

private contracts. In October the Govern- 
ment commenced to buy domestic and for- 
eign gold above the market price, for 

' the purpose of raising commodity prices. 

| esota, on Feb. 24, banned mortgage 

7 foreclosures on farms and homes. The 

t movement spread to other States. The 

2” Minnesota action was sustained by the 

4 U. S. Supreme Court in a 5-to-4 decision. 

=— ‘The Reichstag (Parliament) Build- 
ing, in Berlin, was destroyed on Feb. 27 by 
fire. The Supreme Court found Marinus 
van der Lubbe, a young Dutch Communist, 
guilty, and he was beheaded on Jan. 10, 
1934, in Leipzig, in Saxony. 

— Earthquakes in Southern California on Mch. 
10, at Long Beach and near by, killed 130 
persons and caused $50,000,000 damage. 

— The U. S. Navy dirigible balloon, Akron, was 

7 beaten down in a storm, on April 4, off 
Barnegat, N. J.; 73 persons were drowned, 
including Rear Admiral W. A. Moffett, the 
Aviation Chief. . 

— The World Economic Conference opened, in 
London, June 12, but came to naught. 

— Spain, by Parliamentary edict, on May 17, 
disestablished the church. __ 

—— The Century of Progress Exposition ‘opened in 
Chicago, on May 27, and closed at midnight 
of Nov. 12; it reopened in 1934 on May 26 
and closed on Oct. 31. 

— The U. S. Congress, on June 13, passed the 
National Industrial Recovery Act (signed 
June 16) which, with the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act (signed May 12) gave the 
President control of agriculture and in- 
dustry. The N. R. A. was killed by the 
U. S. Supreme Court on May 27, 1935, and 
the A.A.A. processing taxes on Jan. 6, 1936. 

— In Germany, on June 22, the Hitler Govern- 

; ment began to proscribe all political parties 
except the National Socialist German 
Labor Party (Nazis), beginning with the 
Social Democratic Party. At the same time 
the campaign was under way to reduce by 
law the percentage of Jews in government 
life, in industry, and in the professions. 

— Kidnapping, in Albany, July 7, of John J. 
O’Connell, Jr., was followed by_that of 
Charles F. Urschel (July 23, Oklahoma 
City); Jake the Barber, Chicago; and 
others. At San Jose, Calif., Nov. 9, Brook 

.L. Hart, a young merchant, was seized, 

bound, beaten, and flung into San Fran- 

cisco Bay, following a demand for ransom. 

A mob on Nov. 26, after the body was 

found, broke into the jail, and dragged 

forth and hanged Thomas H. Thurmond 
and John Holmes. 

10-yr. peace pact was 


— In Rome, July 15, 
France, Germany and 


signed by Italy, 

> Great Britain. : 

— An army revolt in Cuba caused_ President 
Machado, Aug. 12, to resign and flee. Carlos 
Cespedes ~ became Provisional President, 

Aug. 13; but another army revolt, Sept. 5, 

put Ramon Grau San Martin in the presi- 

dency. He resigned on Jan. 15, 1934, and 

the Junta put in Carlos Hevia, who was 

phage peed on Jan. 18 by Col. Carlos Men- 
a. 


ay die 
—— After conferences at the White House with 
Tom axim M. Litvinoff, U S S R_ Commissar of 
5 re ee President Roosevelt, on 
renewal of normal diplo- 


4 Foreign Affairs, 
Noy. 16, declared 


4 | Memorable Dates _ 


ou oy a 
i 


matic relations between the United States — 4 
and Soviet Russia. The first ambassador, 
Alexander Troyanovsky, presented his ere- 

dentials on Jan. 7, 1934, at the White ‘f 


House. 

1934 Clyde Barrow, 28, on Jan. 16, with a machine __ 
gun, wounded two guards at the Eastham 
(Tex.) State Prison Farm, and liberated 
Raymond Hamilton and four other con- 
victs. On May 23, Barrow and his girl 
chum, Bonnie Parker, 23, were shot to 
death near Arcadia, La., by officers of the — 

fe 


aw. 
—— On Jan. 16, Edward G. Bremer, 37, was kid- 
napped for $200,000 in St. ‘Paul, Minn. | 
He was released on Feb. 7, in Rochester, 
Minn. x 4) ae 
— On Jan. 25, at Tucson, Ariz., police captured 
John Dillinger, Charles Makley, Russell — 
Clark and Harry Pierpont, together with 
$36,000 in money, and they were returned 
to jail, Dillinger to Crown Point, Ind., and 
the others to Lima, O. Dillinger and a 
Negro felon, Herbert Youngblood, escape 
from the Crown Point Prison on March 3. _ 
Dillinger was shot to death on July _ 22, 
outside a movie house, Lincoln Ave., Chi- — 
cago, by U. S. Dept. of Justice agents. 
Youngblood was shot to death, Mch. 16, ‘) 
Port Huron, Mich. , 
Jan, 31, The U. S. Government reduced 
dollar’s gold weight from 25.8 grains 
15.5/21 grains 9/10 fi aki: : 


he 
t 
‘by: 


. 19, U. S. cancelled all air mail contracts. 
The Army carried the air mail for 315 — 
months, losing a dozen officers in’ pl € 


accidents. “| f 
—— In _Austria, Feb. 12-15, an abortive Social 
Democrat uprising in Vienna, Linz and — 
other places cost 100 lives, with 30 
wounded. Ss 


Feb. 17, Albert I, 58, King of the, Belgia: 
noted mountain climber, was killed by fa 
ing from a cliff overlooking the Riv 

we 


Meuse, east of Namur. iy 
Mch. 6, Dr. Alice L. Wynekoop, 63, was co 
victed, in Chicago, of the murder of 
son's wife, Mrs. Rheta Gardner Wynekoop 

22, Nov. 21, 1933, and was sentenced, f 


Monte’ er 
was signed by the United States, Bolij 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Ecuador, 
Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Ho: 
Nicaragua, Panama and Venezuela. It was 
signed on Oct. 10, 1933, by Argentin 
Brazil, _ Chile, Mexico, Paraguay 
Uruguay, in Rio. eT fees 
May 10, drought and dust storms in the UJ. | 
mid-West are destroying winter wheat 
Longshoremen and other dock laborers : 
strikes on the U. S. Pacific and f 
coasts, marked by violence and f 
A general strike of union workers 
started on July 16, in San Francise 
quickly fizzled; the dock strikes p1 
ended by arbitration on July roe 
e 


May 29, The Treaty of Relations betwe n 
United States of America and the |] 
of Cuba was signed, abrogating 
of Relations concluded between 
States and Cuba on May 22, 19 
ratified May 31, by the U. S. Sena 
was put into force on June 9. 
—— May 31, The U. S. Grand Fleet of 81 war 
and 35,000 officers and men entered 
York Harbor for the first time in 
years. Fe 
—— June 14, Germany proclaimed a transfer 
atorium, and suspended cash payments 2 
her foreign debts. ARS” 
June 15, The U. S. Senate ratified the Geneva — 
(June 17, 1925) convention for the super- — 
vision of international trade in arms, al iy 
munition and implements of war, including 
aircraft. and airships. eo tala 
June at The U. S. Treasury banned silve F 
exports. - wt 
Tale 30, In Germany, a plot by Nazi leaders 
and Storm Troop commanders to over- 
throw cans Se ae Mee ah pt ifr 
ler was discovered. ere were many 
rests, executions and suicides. Ex-Chan- 


Memorable Dates. 


f ee: — 
1934) cellor Gen. Kurt van Schleicher, 51, was |—— Feb. 12, The $4,000,000 U. S. navy_dir 
‘ ) shot to a ociiy nosisting arrest. His wife also balloon, Macon, sank in the Pai rif 
miles off Point Sur, Calif.; 2 lost. : 
— Feb. 18, The U. S. Supreme Court, 5 to 4, 
held Spat Conia ee we roe ta 
and started for Hampton Roads, and Ha-. abrogating the gold elause in privat n- 
and. landed in Portland, ie a tracts, but ee ee too far in doing so in 
A t 3; and then started bac! as government obligations. 
phreush the drought afflicted plains states. | ——-Mch. 12, The brief revolution in -Greece an 
~ —— July 17. Strike of Minneapolis truck drivers; when ex-Premier Elentherios Venizelos fle 
_ +. *_ended Aug. 21. with his wife, from Canea to the Italian 
— July 25, Nazis in Vienna, peta ae ers the island of. Pnndes Aer les, 71, died, Mch. 
building used by the Cabinet, sho an- , in exile, at Paris. 4 “2 
cellor Engelbert Dolltuss, 41, to death. The April 5, The $4,880,000,000 works relief bill 
police and loyal troops soon recaptured the was passed by both branches of Congress. 


; __ was killed, 
—— July 1, President Roosevelt went on board the 
. §. cruiser Houston, off Annapolis, Md., 


a ~. Chancellory, with some loss of life. The House approved by 317 to 70. The ; 
 —— Aug. 1, In Port Au-Prince, the United States Senate adopted it 66 to 13. The bill was ~ 
; relinquished control of Haiti. signed by the President on April 8. ? 
_— Aug. 19, The German people approyed the April 11-14, Stresa Conference for peace rati- 


consolidation of the offices of President and fied by Britain, France, and Italy, the 
Chancellor in a single Leader-Chancellor, participants. 

Adolf Hitler, which followed the death of May 6, The U. S. Supreme Court upset the i 
President von Hindenburg, A Railroad Pension Act. : s 
—— Aug. 21, Armed men took $427 May 18, Near Moscow, the airplane Maxim 

. armed car on Bay 19th St., Brooklyn. Gorky, the world’s largest land. plane, é 
— Sept. 1, Strike orders applying to 1,000,000 crashed, killing 48, every soul aboard. The 4 
% employees in the cotton, silk and_ wool pilot of another plane, which collided with — 


ug. 2. \ 
,950 from. an | —— 


divisions, went into effect at 11:30 P. M., the Gorky in midair was killed. 1 
issued by the United Textile Workers of | —— June 14, Bolivia-Paraguay war in the Chaco 
America. The trouble was_ greatest in ceased, by truce, officially over, Oct. 28. 7 


Georgia, South Carolina and North Carolina | —— Aug. 9, President Roosevelt signed the Social 
in the South, and in Maine and Rhode Security bill. : . ? 
Island. The National Guard and mobs | —— Aug. 15, Will Rogers, 56, comedian, and Wiley i. 
clashed in several states and over 20 persons Post, 36, aviator, were instantly killed when t 
were killed. President Roosevelt’s personal Post’s rebuilt airplane fell 60 feet in a fog. 
appeal ended the strike on Sept. 22, pend- 15 miles from Point Barrow, Alaska. 
ing further arbitration. —— Aug. 29—The Queen of the Belgians, 29, 
ept. 21, Hurricane winds have swept across (Princess Astrid of Sweden) was killed by 
Honshiu, the central island of Japan. Fa- skull fracture when an automobile in which 
talities totaled 4,232; damage over $90,- she and the King were riding, left the road 
; 000,000. . : skirting Lake Lucerne, in Switzerland, near - 
‘Oct. 5, In Spain, a -revolutionary general the city of Lucerne, hit two trees and 
strike was called, by Communist and So- eareened into the water. 

cialist leaders in protest against the in- | —— Sept. 2, Storms killed 300 along the Florida 
clusion by Premier Alejandro Lerroux of Keys, including 200 war vets on relief at 
three Catholic Popular Actionists in his construction camps. 

new cabinet. In the province of Catalonia Sept. 15—Jews in Germany lost citizenship 
an independent free state was proclaimed. with political rights. 

Sanguinary disorders occurred at Madrid. | —— Oct. 6, In Ethiopia Italian troops took Adowa 
Barcelona and other cities and_ industrial where an Italian Army was defeated and 
centres. All of Spain was put under martial massacred in 1896. 


na 


Se vee 
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law. President Luis Companys and. other | ——— Oct. 21, Storm killed 2,000 in Haiti. 
Catalan rebels were captured after loyal |—— Oct. 23, Arthur (Dutch Schultz) Flegen- 
troops had shelled the public buildings at heimer, 33, and 3 companions—Otto Ber- 


Barcelona. Warships were sent to the coast Man, Abe Frank, and Bernard Rosen- 
cities. Churches and convents were burned krantz, were fatally shot in a tavern in 
by anti-Catholics. Newark, N. J. 

Oct. 9, King Alexander I (45) of Yugo Slavia | —— Noy. 14, A proclamation certifying the free- 


and Foreign Minister Jean Louis Barthou dom of the Philippine Islands and the elec- 

(72) of France, were assassinated in Mar- tion of officials chosen by ballot in ine 

_ seilles, where the King had landed from a islands on Sept. 17 was signed by President 

_ warship, and was on the way to a diplo- Roosevelt a few minutes after noon. In 

matic conference at Paris. The slayer, Manila, occurred the inaugural ceremonies. 
_ Welichko Kerin, alias Peter Kaleman, alias for President Manuel Quezon. 

_ Valada G. Chernozemsky, born in Bulgaria, |——— Noy. 18, Economic sanctions against Italy 


‘was sabred and beaten and stamped to went into effect, supported ion- 
reese pe ett ed he ha jl Gen members of the pee Ss of Notch: ae be 

{5 es and several spectators. one non-memb 
Oct. 10, In Louisville, Ky., Mrs. Berry V. ended on duly 15, ie Tater cons 


ae Oe ee ae 


Stoll (Alice Speed) 26, wife of an oil|—— Nov. 29, Federal dole (direct relief) ended i 
_ operator, was beaten and taken from her the U. Ss. I ) nines 
home by a kidnapper who left a demand May, 1933 ¥ Had, gosh, $9.005,000,900. since 


—— Dec. 30, Col. Charles A. Lindbergh, wif 
child, arrived in Liverpool aa took nas 
residence in Wales. 

1936 Jan. 1, The U. S. Federal Act creating job- 

§ Sar acs Went Jie effect. : 

— Jan. 6, le U. S. Supreme Court, 

Boy) Floyd, 30, was (Stone, Brandeis, Cardozo), eek oe: 

. S. officers near East read by Justice Roberts, upset the Agricul- 

tural Adjustment Act, declaring it to be an 

invasion of rights of the States to regulate 
their local activities. It specifically banned 
the use of processing taxes to regulate crop 
production. The minority termed the deci- 
sion a “‘tortured construction of the Con- 
stitution.”” On Jan. 13, the Court ordered 
$200,000,000 of impounded processing taxes 
See 4 ave, ue PICeOROTE and, on 

& » beremptor 

} returned oe once. Y ordered the taxes 

— Jan. 20, King orge V, 70, died at 
Sandringham, England, and was Hie aston 


ee 


ee 


ee Cowley, near Chicago. by his eldest son, Pri 
me ne oy dead body was . took title as Edward Vit, ae aeons 
box enter, wrapped in a on Dec. 11, 1936, and was succeeded by his 


gore blanket. 


e Saar Territory, taken from German 
Ms the Versailles World War Treaty, gir rie’ iesutp aoe eee Mag ONS 
Jan. 13, to return to German Ownership, Windsor, but soon was Peecire 5 rept 


be _ on March 1 


r 


. ’ Windsor. He gave up the throne he ‘said’ 
see 


cause he could not marry the “woman I 
_ Jove’’ Mrs. Wallis Warfieid, of Baltimore, 
Maryland, who, on Oct. 27, had gotten a 
divorce at Ipswich, England, from Ernest 
A. Simpson, an insurance agent. The decree 
became absolute on May 3, 1937! On June 3, 
1937, at Monts, France, the couple were 
married by a civil ceremony, and then by 
the service of the Church of England 
which was conducted by the Rev. R. A. 
Jardine, vicar of St. Paul’s, Darlington, 
England. 
_ = —— Feb. 16, In Spain the Socialists and anarchists 
a won the department elections. There were 
penesas jail deliveries. Soon thereafter re- 
llion began, in Morocco, and spread to 
Spain, under Gen. Francisco Franco. 
— Feb. 17, In Paraguay a revolution deposed 
President Eusebio Ayala. 
hh. 2, The U. S. renounced its guarantee of 
the independence of Panama. 
7, German troops began to reoccupy the 
) ‘ demilitarized Rhineland zone. 
— Floods continued in Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
and West Virginia. 
— Mch. 25. The U. S., Britain and France 
signed in London, a naval arms limitation 
treaty to go in effect on Jan. 1, 1937 and 
to stay in force until Dec. 31, 1942. 
— April 7, In Spain the Parliament deposed 
President N. A. Zamora. 
— May 2, Emperor Haile Selassie and family 
. fied from Ethiopia to Jerusalem, and thence 
yy to Europe. Italian troops entered Addis 
Ababa, May 5, and proclaimed conquest 
of the country; on May 9 Italy announced 
its annexation, and the creation of an 
4 Italian Empire. 
— June 4, In France the first Socialist govern- 
ment took office, under Leon Blum. 
- —— June 17, In Canada their New Deal Acts were 
declared invalid. mah 
— June 27, The Great Lakes Exposition opened 
in Cleveland, O. 
. — July 13, In Madrid, Jose Calvo Sotelo, 47, a 
= monarchist leader in the Cortes (Parlia- 
ment) was removed from his home by 
Assault Guards for questioning as to the 
assassination of Lieut. Jose Castillo of their 
organization. Sotelo next appeared in the 
East Cemetery as a corpse. Death was due 
to bullet and bayonet wounds. The keeper 
said the body of the Deputy was delivered 
there in a shock police car by uniformed 
t Guards, who declared that it was 


“ 


eae 
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ted in the mortuary pending an 
At Sotelo’s funeral the Assault 
killed 2 and wounded 6 young 
who shouted “up Spain.’’ The 
pistol with which Sotelo was shot was 
given, April 5, 1938, to Gen. Franco. In- 
surgent leader, by a Loyalist who was 
captured in Morella. 
_— Aug. 5, In Washington, the executive council 
zl of the American Federation of Labor sus- 
pended ten affiliated unions with more than 
1,000,000 members effective on Sept. 5, 
unless they withdraw from the Committee 
for Industrial Organization, which was held 
to be an attempt to set up a dual or rival 
labor movement. John L. Lewis, chairman 
of the C. I. O., announced that the com- 
not disband. 


e4 
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— Oct. 30, Waterfront activity in all American 


ports of the Pacific Coast came to a halt as 
39,000 maritime workers went on strike at 
midnight, and picket lines were established. - 
More than 100 ships were tied up in Pacific 

ports, 47 of them in San Francisco. The 

strike spread to New York and other 

Eastern and Gulf Ports. A a 

—— Noy. 6. In London, a protocol laying down 
Tules for the conduct of submarines was 
signed on behalf of all signatories of the 
Washington Naval Treaty of 1922. No sub- 

. marines may sink or disable a merchant 
vessel unless all the passengers and crew : 
first are placed in ‘“‘a place of safety.” — 
—— Dec. 1. In Buenos Aires, President Roosevelt 
in a speech at the opening of the Inter-— 
American Conference for the Maintenance ~ 
of Peace called upon the nations of the New 
World to unite to help the Old World avert 
War. The conference, on Dec. 16, adopted 
the collective security convention, the non- — 
intervention protocol, and the resolution 
calling upon republics that have not al- 
ready done so to ratify existing peace 
treaties. On Dec. 19, the body adopted a 
neutrality convention that obligates all the — 
American countries to take a common joint — 
attitude as neutrals in case of an outbreak 
of hostilities among any two of them. The 
gathering ended on Dec. 23, as the Foreign 
Ministers of Paraguay and Bolivia pledged 
that their countries would settle the Cha i 
dispute by pacific means. Ms 
—— Dec. 12, In China, Gen. Chiang Kai-shek — 
was kidnapped at Sian by Gen. Cha - 
sal igas  eaees and was held prisoner until 
ec. 25. j oe eS 
—— Dec. 21. The Cuban House of Representa- 


from 


his home in Tacoma, Wash., was held 
awhile for ransom, then was murdered. T 
body was found 


eae of America started 


Was continued at 


1936, was shifted late in 1937 to 
Barcelona. The Insurgent headquar 
were (military) at Burgos, and (diplomatic 
at Salamanca. Malaga was taken by | 
Francisco Francos’ 


trality agreement. Gen. Franco, on Ap 
19, set up a one-party State, dissolving the 
Fascist and Carlist organizations. The ot 
surgent battleship, Espana, was sunk, 
30, by airplanes, off Santander. In 
many were killed in an Anarchist uprising — 
in Barcelona. An Insurgent blockade of 
all Spanish Loyalist ports was proclaimed ‘ 
on Novy, 28. Ae tn), 
—— Jan. 4. The U. S. Supreme Court unanimous- 
ly upset the conviction and jail senten 
of Dirk de Jonge, Oregon Communist, ac- 
cused of violating the State’s Criminal 
Syndicalism Law. The Court asserted that 
the right of peacable assembly was as — 
fundamental as the constitutional gu 
antees of freedom of speech and freed 4 
of the press. Y ae 
— Jan. 12. President Roosevelt proposed to 
Congress—Creation of six assistants to the 
President to keep him in touch with the Ope 
erations, of the departments; establish- 
ment of two new Cabinet posts, a Depart. 
ment of Social Welfare and a Departmen 
of Public Works, and redesignation of the 
Department of thé Interior as the Depa 
ment of Conservation; abolition of .the — 
office of Controller General, as well as all — 
authority of Congress to ‘‘pre-audit’’ the — 
expenditure of appropriations. This was 
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(1937), the start of the Government Reorganiza- 
; tion Bill. | 4 i 
— Jan. 20, In Washington, on the main 
portico of the Capitol, his head bared to 
: tain, Franklin Delano. Roosevelt took for 
the second time the oath as President of 
the United States; and reconsecrated the 
government to leadership of ‘‘the American 
people forward along the road over which 
they have chosen to advance.”’ Vr 
an, 22. Floods in the valleys of the Missis- 
sippi, Alleghany and Ohio Rivers and their 
branches began to bring death, homeless- 
ness, privation, property. destruction and 
traffic tie-ups at Pittsburgh, Portsmouth, O., 
Huntington, W. Va., Louisville, Cincinnati, 
and many other-places. The Red Cross, 
the Army, the National Guard, Coast 
Guard, Works Progress Administration 
and other government and private agencies 
went into action. The flood damage was 
more severe in Louisville, Paducah, Ky., 
Cincinnati and Pittsburgh. In Kentucky 
over 225 persons were drowned; in Illinois, 
15; in Missouri, 17; in -Tennessee, 10; in 
Arkansas, 28; and small numbers in Ohio, 
West Virginia, Pennsylvania and Missis- 

sippi. Over 500,000 homes and vast areas 

of farm lands were flooded. Including 
: deaths indirectly due, the total was esti- 
: mated at 900. Over 35 rescue workers were 
drowned by sinking, on Jan. 30, of a steel 
peree in the Mississippi near New Madrid, 

C) 


ee 


— In Moscow, a treason trial, Jan. 23-30, re- 


Karl Radek (Sobelsohn) got off with a 
; eS sentence to prison. ‘ f 
— In China, Feb. 3, a military revolt in Sian, 
--—s- @apital of Shensi Province, brought the as- 
sassination of Gen. Wang I-Cheh, chief of 
the forces of the Central government of 
the Republic. In April, Prince Chichibue, 
oldest brother of Emperor Hirohito of Japan 
made with his wife, a good-will visit to 
the United States, England, and the Conti- 
nent. In May, the army-supported Japa- 
mese Cabinet of Hayashi resigned. Early 
in July the fighting in China, west of 
Peiping, was renewed by the Japanese. 
Tungchow was attacked on July 27; the 
Japanese on July 29, bombed Tientsin, de- 
_ stroying Nankai University; on Aug. 9, 
they took formal possession of Peiping; on 
Aug. 11, they landed marines at Shanghai 
and shelled Nankow. Thereafter there 
‘was almost continuous. fighting in Shang- 
hai, where on Aug. 14, Chinese misdi- 
rected bombs killed several hundred civil- 
ians, and on Aug. 22, an artillery shell fell 
in the International Settlement, destroy- 
ing a department store and killing 400 
"persons. The Japanese blockade of the 
East Coast of China began on Aug. 25, cov- 
ering 800 miles and was extended in Sept. 
to cover 2,700 miles. The Dollar Line ship, 
- President Hoover, and other vessels on the 
Yangtze, were hit by stray Chinese or 
Japanese shells. Nanking, Canton, and 
‘many other places in the eastern provinces 
of China were attacked by Japanese planes. 
On Oct. 23, Suiyuan Province declared in- 
dependence from China. On Nov. 8, the 
Chinese abandoned Shanghai as an ad- 
ministrative point, and the Japanese took 
control. Premier Chiang Kai-Shek moved 
his headquarters to Hankow. On Dec. 12, 
Japanese shells sank the U. §._ gunboat. 
‘Panay, with loss of 2 lives; and several 
American oil carriers, (the captain of 
one died) on the Yangtze River above 
_ Nanking. Several British craft were hit 
by the shells. A number of lives were 
lost. For these and other ‘‘accidental’’ 
_ bombings, the Japanese apologized and as- 
‘sumed financial responsibility. The United 
States and Britain had made strong pro- 
tests. On Dec. 14th, the pro-Japanese ad- 
ministration in Peiping announced it had 
restored the city’s old name, Peking. Dur- 
ing the year many lepers were executed by 
the Chinese government. 
Jan, 30. Chancellor Hitler told the Reichstag 
_ that Germany annuls and repudiates the 
admission implied in her signature of the 
Versailles Treaty fixing upon her responsi- 
bility for the World War, and, from this 
time onward the German railways and the 
German Reichsbank are free from the 
obligations imposed upon them by that 
treaty and are restored to the. complete 


sulted in execution of 13 of 17 defendants, | 


—— Feb. 


overeignty of the Reich. He issued a d 


s ! 
Germans to at 


cree forbidding 


rival prizes for Germans only. _ . 

"*11 ‘The General Motors Corporation 
signed a strike settlement with its em- 
ployees, with increase of 5 cents an hour 
in wages. In some of the Michigan strikes 
court injunctions were defied. Most of the 
big steel mills signed up. _ 1 
police were attacked by Republic Steel 
Corp.’s strikers in South Chieago, they 
said, and in the combat 16 workers were 
shot:and killed. In June a short strike 
eut off the electric currents in Michigan’s 
Saginaw Valley. There were several marine 
workers’ strikes on the East, South and 
West coasts. The chief drive in the auto 
and steel industries was made by the C.1.O. 
Rival unions caused much of the shipping 
trouble. ’ 


— Mch. 2. Quakes shook Ohio, Michigan, Indi- 


— Mch. 10. 


=— Meh. 16. 


April 8. 


May 6. 


ana, West Virginia and Kentucky. The 
tremors began at 9:48:58 A. M. Chimneys 
and plaster fell, buildings rocked, windows 
were shattered and furniture was displaced 
in more than a dozen Ohio cities. In Anna 
and Zanesville schools were dismissed. In 
Toledo a session of the State Court of Ap- 
peals was interrupted. The tremors in 
Indiana were described as the most severe 
ever felt in that State. 

Attorney Gen. Cummings told the 
Senate Judiciary Committee in Washington 
that the President’s plan to re-form the 
Supreme Court and lesser Federal judges 
rests on: A—The impossible situation cre- 
ated by the reckless use of injunctions in 
restraining the operation of Federal laws. 
B—The presence on the Federal bench of 
aged or infirm judges. C—The crowded 
condition of the Federal dockets, the delays 
in the lewer courts, and .the heayy bur- 
dens imposed upon the Supreme Court. 


D—The need of an effective system for the | 


infusion of new blood into the judiciary. 
ae An ez posign of vet eed 2 gas, wee 
ad been piped-in for hea ing urposes, de- 
stroyed ihe Gonboliciated Pu fic School in 
New London, Texas, ten minutes before 
the teachers and children were to have left 
for the day. The dead numbered 293. The 
blast, due to a leak, lifted the roof up and it 
fell into the interior of the building, crush- 
ing those in the assembly room preparing to 
le 


part. 
Mch. 26. In Flemington, N. J., the perjury 


indictment against Benjamin Heier, re- 
sulting from testimony he gave for the de- 
fense at the trial of Bruno Richard Haupt- 
mann, was dismissed on the motion of 
Prosecutor Anthony M. Hauck, Jr., of 
Hunterdon County. Dismissal of the in- 
dictment cleared the county records of the 
last sequel to the Lindbergh kidnapping 
case trial. 

_ The Committee for Industrial Or-* 
ganization closed the General Motors Cor- 
poration plant in Oshawa and drew from 
Mitchell F. Hepburn, Premier of Ontario, 
formal notice that methods which_ had 
“brought the United States almost into 
a state of anarchy’? would not be tolerated 
in Ontario. The series of strikes in the 
United States, Hepburn said, was ‘“‘due to 
failure on the part of constituted authority 
to take gdcaunte is ea att 

6 e dirigible balloon, Hindenburg, 
on its first 1937 trip from Germany was 
destroyed’ by fire and explosions, at 7:23 
P.M., as it was about to tie up at the 
mooring mast of the U. S. Naval Air Sta- 
tion, Lakehurst, N. J. Some of the pas- 
sengers and crew apined 30 feet or so 
from the cabin under the airship to the 
ground, but the flames swept in vast waves 
so quickly that 36 of the 97 passengers 
were fatally burned, including the com- 
mander, Capt. Ernst Lehmann. 


— May 12. George VI was crowned in West- 


minster Abbey, London, as Ki and Em- 
peror, He rode there with bis Queen in 
heir golden coach drawn by eight gray 
horses throught streets lined with troops 
brought from all parts of the empire, and 
millions of his subjects acelaimed him as 
e€ passed. In the Abbey he went through 
the ceremony of being accepted by his 
people. He took a vow to care for their 
welfare, to maintain and obey the laws 
passed by their Parliament, to be just 


mans to peep a 
Nobel prize in the future and establishing 


May. 30, the . 
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— June 


—— In assembly, in Philadelphia, 


1. A Soviet airplane made a successful 

landing at the North Pole and established 

@ permanent weather and scientific station 

as the first step in the plan for regular air 

communication between Russia and Amer- 
ica by way of the polar region. After fiy- 
ing over the Pole at 11:10 A.M. the plane 
went on 15 miles further where it landed 

On a smooth area of an ice floe at 11:35 

A.M. It had come 560 miles from Rudolf 

Island. The ice floe was 10 feet thick and 

Kept on drifting. Supply planes followed 

later. The plane was piloted by M. V. 

Vodopyanoff. With him was Professor 

Otto J. Schmidt, head of the Northern 

Sea route. 

May 24. The International Paris Exposition 
of 1937 was opened by President Albert Le- 
brun, accompanied by Premier Leon Blum, 
several other Cabinet Ministers, many for- 
eign Ambassadors and Ministers and all 
of the principal directors, along the banks 
of the Seine. 

May 28. The official London Gazette an- 
nounced: ““‘The King has been pleased by 
letters patent under the great seal of the 
realm, bearing the date of the 27th of 
May, 1937, to declare that the Duke of 
Windsor shall, notwithstanding his instru- 
ment of abdication executed on the 10th 
day of December, 1936, and His Majesty’s 
Declaration of the Abdication Act of 1936, 
whereby effect was given to the said in- 
strument, be entitled to hold and enjoy for 
himself only the title, style or attribute of 
Royal Highness, so however that his wife 
and descendants, if any, shall not hold said 
title, style, or attribute.” 

In Monts, France, the Duke of 

Windsor was married to Mrs. Wallis War- 

field at the Chateau de Cande. The French 

civil ceremony was performed by Dr. Mer- 
cier, the Mayor of Monts. This ceremony 
was followed by. the marriage service of the 

Church of England, which was_ conducted 

by the Rev. R. Anderson Jardine, vicar 

of St. Paul’s, Darlington, England. Herman 

Rogers gave the bride away. Major E. D. 

Metcalfe supported the Duke as best man. 

the Presby- 

terian Church of America, 65 to 24, re- 

ted an overture calling upon its mem- 

rs to recognize and practice ‘‘total ab- 
stinence’’ from intoxicants’ as the ‘‘only 
true principle of temperance.’’ Associates 
of Westminster Theological Seminary 
argued that for a eceeres assembly to af- 
firm such a principle meant that a human 
agency was setting up a code of life out 
of line with the example and teaching of 


hrist. , 
2 rs The Pan-American Exposition 
pened in Dallas, Tex. A $75,000 jeweled 
lock at the main gate, symbolic of inter- 
national friendship, was opened by twenty- 
one girls, who inserted keys in the names 
of Argentina, Brazil, Chili, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Honduras, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, 
Peru, rue day” oe Mexico, Texas 
nd the Unite ates. 
Sane 20. In Pennsylvania, the Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation started evacuation of its 
Cambra plant under orders of Governor 
Farle, who had declared martial law. 
Meantime the C.I.0. had called off the 
oa 
Po dutsrist air trip around the world, who 
had left Bee New Guinea, 


ver the Pacific with a half hour’s fuel 

Supply and not in sight of land, ‘‘position 
ful.’’ r 

on ‘government war ships and airplanes 

searched in vain for the plane and its two 

ts. : 

Aug. 3 Wreckage of a Pan American-Grace 

Airways flying boat, due from Cali, 

Colombia, with 11 passengers and a crew 


—— Aug. (12. 


— Oct. 12. In Beirut, Syria, J. Theodor Mi 


— Oct. 14. 


» 1930. 2 5 ; 
— Oct. 30. In California, the State Supreme 
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of 3, was found by a navy plane 20 miles 
at sea from Cristobal. Among the pas- 
sengers were Rex Martin and G. O. Cald- 
well of the Bureau of Air Commerce, and 
T. J. Wakely jr., of_the Nat'l. City Bk. 
branch in Santiago, Chili. ‘ 
President Roosevelt ROTATE ae - 
Senator Hugo Black of Alabama, supporte: 
of the New Deal and co-author of the 
Black-Connery Wage-Hour Bill, to be As- 
sociate Justice of the Supreme Court, filling 
the vacancy caused by the retirement of 
Justice Van Devanter. The nomination 
Was approved 13 to 4 (King, D., Burke, 'D., 
Austin, R., Steiwer, R.) by the Senate 
judiciary Committee; it was confirmed by 
the Senate, 63 to 16, on Aug..17. 
Aug. 12. A Russian airplane under command: 
of Sigismund Levanevoky, left the Mos- 
cow fiying field at 10:13 A.M., bound for 
Alaska, and the U. S. After passing over 
the Pole it radioed that one of its engines 
was dead, due to a damaged oil pipe. Sir 
Hubert Wilkins and other aviators flew 
over the Arctic regions for days in a search 
for the missing plane and its occupants. 
Aug. 22. Near Cody, Wyo., 14 men were 
burned to death and 50 injured when fire 
fighters were trapped by flames in the 
Shoshone National Forest. Most of the — 
victims were from the CCC Camp at Ten- — 
sleep. The flames trapped Earl Davis, U. S. _ 
Bureau of Public Roads foreman, nine — 
other bureau employees and about 40 CCC © 
members while they dug on a mountain-— 
side leading to a bank of ledge rock to — 
erect a fire line. A ra) 
Sept. 19 More than 125,000 Mormon church ~ 
members of the Salt Lake City region ate 
but one meal in order that the financial 
equivalent to the other meals might go to 
needy brothers and sisters. It was the © 
first ‘‘special fast’’ in fifty years. ar 
Oct. 1. In a radio address broadcast from a 
friend’s house in Chevy Chase, Md., ex- 
Senator Hugo L. Black of Ala. (recently ap- _ 
pointed by President Roosevelt to be an 
associate justice of the Supreme Court) | 
declared that he joined the Ku Klux Kla 
“about 15 years ago” “‘later resigne 
and ‘‘never rejoined.’’ He dropped _ 
Klan he asserted ‘‘before becoming a Ser 
ator.’”” He denied bias against Negro 
Jews or Roman Catholics, or against any 
Tace or creed. ERs 
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riner, 45, the U. S. Consul General, Au 
shot dead outside the consulate by a 
Armenian, Mejardich Karayan, wi 1a 
a family living in the United States, and 
who told the police his motive had been 
revenge for a vice consul’s refusal to 
him a visa. He was _ executed. 

In Bartow, Fla., on a motio 
the defense, the jury by court order, 
quitted the Tampa policemen (C. A. Brown, 
Jr., C. W. Carlisle, -John Budge ee 
Gilliam, kleagle of the Orlando Klan; | 
W. Switzer and Sam E. Crosby), who wei 
on trial for second-degree murder follo 
ing fatal flogging of Joseph Shoemak 
when he refused a Ku Kl 

to leave town. 


Aug. 5 


ar 


e 
Court, 5 to 1, rejected Thomas J. Mooney’s 
plea for a writ of habeas corpus. 
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Noy. 3. A resolution condemning the im- 
pending visit of the Duke and Duchess of 
Windsor to the United States with the 
announced purpose of studying labor con- 
ditions was adopted unanimously by the 
Baltimore Federation of Labor, a unit of 
the A. F. of L. The stated objection was 
based on labor hostility to Charles E. 
Bedaux, a  labor-efficiency expert, who 
sponsors the tour and is author of a 
production-speed-up system. 7 c 
— Nov. 10. In Brazil, at Rio de Janeiro, Presi- 
dent Getulio Vargas’s Cabinet approved 
ane put into immediate effect a new Consti- 
: ution. 
_ —— Noy. 16. An airplane from Cologne bound for 
: London hit in a fog, at 2:30 P.M., a factory 
chimney in descending. near Ostend, Bel- 
gium; 8 passengers and 3 of the crew were 
Killed. The passengers killed were Do- 
wager and Grand Duchess Eleanore of 
Hesse bei Rhein, widow of the Grand Duke 
Ernst Ludwig, who died Oct. 9; Grand 
' Duke George, 31, her son; Grand Duchess 
Cecilia, 26; Grand Duke George's wife, 
who was the daughter of Prince Andreas of 
Greece; Prince Ludwig, 6; and _ Prince 
Alexander, 4; their children; Baron Joachim 
von Riedessel, a member of the grand- 
- ducal retinue; Fraeulein Nina Hahn, a 
nurse; Herr Martens, a German glider 
: pilot, and a new-born child. 
_ — Nov, 24. The 9-power treaty conference, in 
} Brussels, adjourned indefinitely. 
_—— Dec. 10. In a collison of two trains in Scot- 
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The joint resolution of Congress, approved April 
1917, provides ‘‘That the state of war between 
he United States and the Imperial German Gov- 
rnment which has been thrust upon the United 
ates is hereby formally declared.’ 
he existence of a state of war between the United 
ates of America and the Imperial and Royal 
x) ustro~! ungarian Government was declared by 
\ Joint resolution of Congress approved Dec. 7, 1917. 
_ _ Russia surrendered to Central Powers Dec. 16, 
17; Roumania, May 6, 1918. 

Bulgaria surrendered to the Allies Sept. 29, 1918; 


(Memorandum by the Department of State) 
*Treaty between the U. S. and Germany Restor- 


21; ra 
ratified by the President, Oct. 21, 1921; ratified by 
_ Germany, Noy. 2, 1921; ratifications exchanged at 
_ Berlin, Nov. 11, 1921; proclaimed, Nov. 14, 1921. 
Bs yreety between the U, S. and Austria Estab- 
lisl ing Friendly Relations signed at Vienna, Aug. 
, 1921; ratification advised by. Senate, Oct. 18, 
‘1; ratified by the President, Oct. 21, 1921; rati- 
by Austria, Oct. 8, 1921; ratifications exchanged 


Memorable Dates ‘ 


Declarations of War 1914-18 to Armistice Noy. 11, 1918 
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land, bound from Edinburgh for. Gla, 
in a’snow storm, 35 passengers were kille 

Dec. 11. Italy gaye notice of . withdrawa 
from the League of Nations. 

The non-Russian commission of inquiry on 
Leon Trotsky announced in N. Y. City that 
it had found him guiltless ah 
-spiracy, sabotage and other charges against 
him by the Stalin regime. 

In Soviet Russia, the Congress, first under 
the new constitution, was chosen by secret 
popular vote. 

Dec. 20, the U. 1 t 
2, that the government_has no right to di- 
yulge intercepted phone messages. 

Dec. 21. The Lincoln Vehicular Tunnel under 
the Hudson River between N. Y. City and 
Weehawken, N. J., was opened (one tube) 
to traffic. 


on Dec. 27, all proceedings against ex- 
President Machado were dropped, and he 
wae released by the U. S. Court in N. Y. 
City. 

Dec. “Ss. As the day ended the Irish Free 
State became the State of Hire (Ireland in 
English). ? 

— Dec. 29. Seven members of the. Christopher 
Columbus good-will flight to South Amer- 
ica died when their plane crashed in the 
mountains near Cali, Colombia. 

—— Dec. 30. The yacht Aafje was towed to Los 
Angeles after her owner, Dwight Faulding, 
and her navigator, Jack Morgan, had been 
slain and east overboard. 
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Turkey, Oct. 30, 1918; Austria-Hungary, Nov. 3, 
1918; Germany, Nov. «ll, 1918. 

Peace treaties—(1918) March 3, at Brest-Litovsk, 
between Russia, Germany, Austria-Hungary, Bul- 
garia and Turkey; (1918) March 7, between. Ger- 
Many and Finland; (1919) June 28, at Versailles, 
between Germany and Allies; (1919) Sept. 10, at 
St. Germain, between Austria and Allies; (1919) 
Nov. 27, at Neuilly, between Bulgaria and Allies; 
(1920) June 4, at the Grand Trianon, between 
Hungary and Allies; (1920) Aug. 10, at Sevres, 
between Turkey and Allies. 


U. S. PEACE PACTS WITH CENTRAL POWERS 


at Vienna, Nov. 8, 1921; proclaimed, Nov. 17, 1921. 

Treaty between the U. S. and Hugary Estab- 
lishing Friendly Relations signed at Budapest, Aug. 
29, 1921; ratification advised by Senate, Oct. 18, 
1921; ratified by President, Oct. 21, 1921; ratified 
by Hungary, Dec, 12,1921; ratifications exchanged 
Srp aeneet, Dec. 17, 1921; proclaimed Dec. 20, 


In proclaiming the treaties Restoring Friendl 
Relations with Germany and Austria, She Presi 
dent declared the state of war between the U. 
and the Governments of Germany and Austria 
have terminated on July 2, 1921.” 
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S. Supreme Court ruled, 7 to 


Dec. 23. The Cuban Amnesty bill was signed, . 
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The American’s Creed c | 


¢ Written by William Tyler Page, Clerk of the | Committee on Publication Accepted by the H 
: . House of Representatives, in 1917, and] of Representatiy Y : seat 
ted and promulgated by the Government’s Becgice April 3, 1918. Reba lh | hy abs. Ameiva 
_I believe in the United States of America as a Government of the people c 
Ls eople; whose just powers are derived from the consent of the governed; s Bemauaceie we eplibtior 
Ree Ee cotiinies ot ear eka hn n Sone a Lear be tesa one and inseparable; established upon 
“ thase 4 i » equa justic mani i i i 
thet | ives and, fortunes. i : Ys e and humanity for which American patriots saer: ced 
‘ : erefore believe S my duty to my country to love it; to support it : 
: is; to respect its flag, and to defend it against all enemies. chang eave uae eB 1 
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1833—May 11. Ship Lady of the Lake, England to 

Quebec, hit by iceberg; 215. 

-—Aug. 30. Ship Amphitrite, bound for Australia 
with British women convicts, wrecked off 
Boulogne, France: 128, 

1836—Nov. 21. American ship Bristol, England i 
New York, wrecked off Far Rockaway, N. Y.: 

_. * 1837—Jan. 2. American bark Mexico, England cS 

New York, wrecked on Hempstead Beach, near 

- Point Lockout, N. ¥.; 

—Feb. 16. British ship Jane and Margaret, Eng- 
land to New York, lost near Isle of Man; 200. 

—May 9. Steamer Sherrod burned on Mississippi 
River; 175. 

—Oct. 9. Steamboat Home, New York to Charles- 
ton, wrecked off Ocracoke; 100. 

—Oct. 29. Steamboat Monmouth sunk in collision 
on Mississippi River; 234. 

1838—April 25. Steamboat Moselle blown up on 
Ohio River, near Cincinnati, Ohio; 100. 

—dJune 14. Steamboat Pulaski, Savannah to Balti- 
more, blew up off North Carolina; 140. 

ee +. Steamboat Washington burned on Lake 

e; 

—Nov.’ 25. Steamboat Gen. Brown, blew up on 
Mississippi River, at Helena, Ark.; 60. 

1840—Jan. 13. Steamboat Lexington, New York 
,to Stonington, burned off Eaton’s Neck, L.I.; 140. 

—Aug. 9. Brig Florence, Rotterdam to New York, 

foundered off Newfoundland; 60. 

1841—Feb. 19. Ship Governor Fenner, England to 

New York, sunk in collision off Holyhead, Eng- 


land; 122. 
—March li. Steamer President, New York to 
c Liverpool, with 136 persons on board; never 
heard from. 


.. —April 19. American ship William Browne, Eng- 

Fi land bi Philadelphia, sunk by iceberg; 70. 

: —Aug. Steamer Erie burned on Lake Erie: 175. 
: 18i4 Reb, 28. Steamers De Soto and Buckeye 

x collide on Mississippi, Buckeye sinks; 60. 

—Oct. 23. Steamer Lucy Walker explodes three 

boilers og New Albany, Ind.; 50. 

1846—Feb. Steamer Tweed lost off Yucatan: 60. 

1847—April a ete ship Exmouth, London- 
derry to Quebec; 

—Noy: 19. Pianos Talisman and Tempest in 
collision on Ohio River; 

—Nov. 21. Immigrant (Holland) Steamer Phoenix 
burned on Lake Michigan; 240. 

—Dec. 20. British steam frigate Avenger, wrecked 
off north coast of Africa; 200. 

1848—Aug. 24. American emigrant ship Ocean Mon- 
arch, from enh td burned off Carnarvonshire 
North Wa. 


p 


Orleans; 
—Nov. 16. Emigrant ship Caleb Grimshaw burned; 
t sea; 
1850— March wy Steamer Royal Adelaide wrecked 
ff Margate 
b Sune gett Rael Griffith burned on Lake Erie; 


300. 
—N 12. Emigrant ship Edmund, Limerick to 
New York, wrecked off coast of Ireland: 100. 
1852—Jan. 24. Steamer Amazon burned off Scilly 


00. 
Troopship Birkenhead, Queenstown to 
Hope, wrecked; 454. 
= a Henry Oay. 
; n River; 
_ Hudson "hearse Atlantic sunk by collision on 
Erie; 
weehse bb. A porate Queen Victoria, wrecked 
Dublin; 6 
2 tep. aan eh pea | burned off coast 
r California; 
nape 5 Tmmigtant, - ‘ship William and Mary, 
t Bahamas; 
ae 99. ser hea ship Annie Jane wrecked off 
coast “A Scotland; 348. 
—Dec. Steamer San Francisco, bound for 
eveorata with 700 passengers, including 500 of 
Third Reg. U. S. Artillery, foundered at sea; 240. 
Dec. 30. Ship pee ee guiverpool for 
eed near Seal Island; 178. 
20. hi ship Tayleur wrecked off 


Georgia, 
Orleans; 


_ _March.’ Steamer City of Glasgow, Liverpool to 
Fels with 450 passengers, never heard 


See ces Secretary blew up in San 
Havre to New York, 
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_ Marine Disasters 


“ Notable Marine Disasters Sirice 1833 


Pigures’ show lives lost. For lack of space, only more serious disasters, mainly in American waters 
5 or in American commerce, are noted) 


00. 
1849—Nov. af Steamer Louisiana explodes at New 


hepa me ee er NEY 

—May roopship Lady Nu een Asoce Madr: 

foundered in a storm; 400. . 4 Sere 

—Sept. 27. Steamer Arctic, from Liverpool, sunk ss 
ay in fog, 40 miles off Cape Race, N. F.; 


—Sept. 29. S. sloop of war, Albany, sailed from 
Aspinwall Gay Colon), Panama, for New York; 
never heard from; 193. 

—Nov. 13. American-owned immigrant ship, New 
Era, from Bremen for New York, wrecked on New 
Jersey coast, 15 miles below Sandy Hook: over 


—Nov. 13-16. Eleven British Army transports 
wrecked, 6 disabled; steamship Prince sunk in ¢ 
storm, Black Sea; 500. em 

1855—Ma ay a Emigrant ship John wrecked off 
Falmouth; 200. be 

1856—Jan. 30. Chilian warship Cazador wrecked: 


—Sept, 23. Steamer Pacific, Collins Line, be? a 
ished at sea; 288. : 

—Sept. 24. Steamer Niagara, burned on Lake 2 
Michigan; 60. ® 

—Nov. 2. Steamer Lyonnals sunk off Nantucket 
in collision; 260. “| 

1857—Feb. 26. Steamer ceument Anchor Line 
150 on board; never heard from. 

—May 31. Steamer Louisiana, burned near cal 
veston, Tex.; 

—June 26. Steamer Montreal, Quebec to Montreal, 
burned; 250. 

—Aug. 20. Ship Dunbar wrecked near Sydney, 
Australia; 120. 

—Sept. 12. one Genel America, Havana t 
New York, sunk; 

1858—June 13. pienuiiect Pennsylvania explo 
on Mississippi River, near Memphis; 160. 

—Sept. 13. Steamer Austria, Hamburg to Ree 
York, burned in midocean; 471. : 

1859—April 27. American ship Pomona, Liverpool | ; 
to New York, wrecked; 400 : 

—Oct. 25. Steamer Royal Charter wrecked on thi 
Anglesea coast; 446. ‘ 

1860—Feb. 19. Steamer Ondine, sunk in collision : 
with Heroine, at Biddefork: 60. A 

Feb. 19. American ship Luna wrecked off Bar- 


- 205. : 
1s6pJune 2 24. _ bueamer Ben W. Lewis, blew up 
TO, :. 

—Sept. 8. Steamer Lady Elgin sunk by collisi 
on Lake Michigan; 300. 

1863—Feb. 7. British al Orpheus wrecke 
off coast of New Zealand; s 

—April 27. eign: Anglo- aoxon wrecked 
off Cape Race, ae senate 

1864—Nov. 4. ritish steamship Raceh 
wrecked off Chefoo, China; 99. aie 

1865—April 27. Steamboat Sultana with 
changed Union prisoners of war aboard, destroy 
on Mississippi River, 7 miles above Memphis 
boiler explosion; 1, 450. 

—Aug. 24. Emigrant ship Eagle Speed founde 
near Calcutta; 265. 

1866—Jan. 11. Steamer London sounder i hs ey 
of Biscay; 

—Jan. 30. ’Steamer Missouri, 
Ohio ty P 100. 

—Jan. Steamer Miami, boilers exploded 0 
ares River; 150. a 

Reamer Gen. Grant, wrecked off New 

Zeataxt: 

—Oct. 3. 


cane; 1,0! 
1868 Maren, 18. 


Steamboat Magnolay few! up 
on Ohio River; 


—April 9, Steamer Sea Bird burned on Lake 
Michigan; 100. . 
—April 17. Anchor liner United Kingdom, van- 


ished at sea; 80. 

—Dec. 4. Steamboats United States and America, 
burned on Ohio River, near Warsaw, IIl.; 7: 

1869—Oct. 27. Steamer Stonewall burned below 
Cairo, Ill.; 200. 

1870—Jan, 24. American ship Oneida sunk in col- 
lision off Yokohama; 115. 

—Jan. 28, Inman Line steamer City of Boston, 
‘New York (Jan. 28) to Liverpool, vanished at 


: 177. 
_Sept. 7 British warship, Captain, foundered off 
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166 _ Marine Disasters _ : 
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‘ Finisterre Western Spain; 472. were foundered; 150.) a oe’ a 
a g : ishtrahull; | July 22. Spanish steamer Gigon and British 
P Oct. 19. Steamer Cambrai lost off Inishtra ‘6 se ye Letham eee rer ot cape Pinisterre: | 
Dot: , New York for Gal-| both sunk; 150. = : 
a Savon? sun Of Trorida, const; 12: —Sept. 22.’ British gunboat Wasp wrecked off 
«-«1g7i-—Jan. 14. Steamer T. L. MeGill, burned on} _ Donegal; 52. 


Mississippi River; 58. 1885—Feb. 15. British steamship Humber left port, 
—Jan. ae YSteamer Kensington collides with bark never heard from; 56. Shey 
Templar off Cape Hatteras, both wrecked; 150. 1887—Jan. 20. Steamer Kapunda in collision with 
—Jan. 28. Steamer H. R. Arthur explodes; 87. bark Ada Melmore off coast of Brazil; 300. 
~—July 30. Staten Island ferryboat Westfield’s | —Nov. | 19. Steamer W. A. Scholten sunk 
boilers exploded in New York harbor; 100; 200] collision in the English Channel; 134. ef 
_ injured. A y 1888—Aug. 14. Steamship Geiser sunk by collision 
Dec. 23. Steamer America, Buenos Aires to with the Thingvalla; ni : 
Montevideo, burned; 60. —Sept. 12. Italian steamship and steamship La 
-1872—-April 11. Steamer Oceanus explodes; 40. France collide near Canary Islands; 89 
Aug. 30. Steamer Metis sunk in collision on | 1889—March 16. United States warships Trenton, 
Long Island Sound; 50. Vandalla and Nipsie and German ships Adler and 
'—Noy. 7. The brig, Mary Celeste, left N. Y, har- Eber wrecked on Samoan Islands; 147. : 
por, under Capt. Benj. S. Briggs, laden with |—Dec. 31. British steamship Erin of National 
alcohol, bound for Genoa, 5 weeks later, found Line, left port, mever heard from; 72. 
abandoned in the Atlantic, 300 miles west of | 1890—Jan. 2. Steamer Persia wrecked on Island 
Gibraltar. Crew never heard from. ’ of Corsica; 130. 
1873—Jan. 22. British steamer Northfleet sunk in|—Feb. 17. British steamer Duburg wrecked in 
-__ collision off Dungeness; 300. China Sea; _400. ; 
. —April 1, White Star steamer Atlantic wrecked —Marech 1. British steamship Quetta wrecked off 
off Nova Scotia; 547. Cape York; 124, . : é 
—Aug, 8. Steamboat Wawasset, burned in Potomac |—July 13. Steamboat Sea Wing, overturned in 
- River; 75. storm on Lake Papin, Minn.-Wis.; 97. 
—Sept. 27. Steamship Ismailia, Anchor liner, lost |——Sept. 19, Turkish frigate Hrtogrul foundered 
off coast of Jap.; 540. 
—Oct. 29. Steamship Viscaya, New York for 
Hayana, sunk in collision off Barnegat, N. J.: 70. 
—Nov. 10. British cruiser Serpent wrecked in 
storm off coast of Spain; 167. 
: —Dec. 27. British steamer Shanghai burned in 
Hamburg mail steamer Schiller, China Sea; 100. 


+ 200. 1891—March 17. Steamer Utopia, Anchor Line, 
ov. 4. Pacific sunk by| sunk by eollision off Gibraltar; 574. 
collision off Cape Flattery; 236. —April 16. British ship St, Catharis wrecked off 


—Nov. 9. Steamer City of Waco, burned off Carolina Island; 90. 

Galveston; 53. —April 22. Chilean warship Blanco Encalada 
—Dec. 6, Steamer Deutschland, Bremen to New| blown up in Caldera Bay; 200. 
York, wrecked at mouth of the Thames; 157. —Sept. 10, Italian steamship Taormina sunk in 
7i—July 15. British steamer Eten wrecked off collision in Mediterranean; 50. 


giparaiso; 100. —Nov. 2. Steamship Enterprise sank in Bay of 


7—Nov. United States sloop-of-war Huron Bengal; 177. ‘ 
_ wrecked off North Carolina coast; 100. —Dec. 18. Steamer Abyssinia, Guien Line, burned 
—Noy. Steamer Atacama wrecked off Caldera, a. 


aes aba 
Ler sank near mouth of 


ed near the Isle of Wight; 300. 28. Steamer Roumania, 
sept. 3. British_steamer Princess Alice sunk in wrecked off Portuguese coast; 113. ete 
collision in the Thames; 700. 1893—Feb. 8. Steamer Trinacria, Anchor Line, 
t. 28. German steamship Hermann Ludwig, wrecked off coast of Spain; 115. 
hed at sea; 50. _ |--Feb. 11. White Star steamer Noronic, Liverpool 
ae prereh. Sicamer spoaenin sunk in i" Ne: - maven voyage; vanished. 
a ¢ Dardanelles; 10. —May 29. Titish steams i 
9—Feb. 12-16. Thirteen American Fishing in Bay of Bengal; a. Wiese ate 
schooners foundered off George’s Bank, New-|—June 22. British battleshi Victori: 
peneoners ‘ p a sunk by 
oundland; 144. ad collision with her sister ship Camperdown off 
Maren. ee aah gieamabin Bernicia, left port, sabe eek Syria; 350. 
_ nev ea je See —Feb. 2. _ United State 
eee SR oe tpining, ship atlanta left Lest! Oe gear Reel, wa hema 
_ Bermuda wi ) men; neyer heard from. —dJune 25. amship Norge, 
Aue ide te cee of Vera Cruz foundered Abe eee tlantins 600" See cee ee 
4 i ; ; 68. —Nov. 1. eamer Wai : 
eae 1 pumeriesn steamer Alpena foundered on ime a 134. pial orto ps tm ge 22 
5 Michigan; 60. —Jan. 30. 
_ —Nov. 24. French. steamer Uncle Joseph sunk by i tlceee Sreiie oon 
rae ea a 2 SS ie : n 
l—May ‘ eamer etoria, —March 11. Spanish erui 
‘Thames River, Canada; 200. foundered in the Aantis ahi eeenes Meine 
: are @ erate! eetel, senpiic crushed = see 400. eet 
ED es 0. iberian coast. | —Ma, . French st 
oo SSG ire RE ge el RR re Aer ll 
‘drowned, 5 survived, inelud- une 17, Steamer q 
P ing Lieut. G, W. Melville. The vessel had been off Brest, feeen 330” enone Corie. wreaked 
ee the ice pack since Sept. 1879, She had sailed | 1898—Feb. 15. United States battleship Maine 
from San Francisco in July, 1879, for the North blown up in Havana harbor; 260. 
fed penn been bought and outfitted by James “olay 4. mene Line steamer La Bourgogne, in 
i colliso ie} hire: 
ug 30. eer wee wrecked off the Cape 560, a patna eigen: inne 
. —Oct. 14. Steamer Mohegan, Atlanti 
t iver; 57 Nov’ 2651 Sten ne igard; 110, pehene dt 
a - 57, —WNov. 26-27. eamer Portland, from Boston, lost 
— i . _Northwest transit service steamer off Cape Cod; 157 pas: . ' 
“Asia, foundered between Ontario and Sault Ste. 1900—June 30. Fite at se iokes the ere or 
larie; 98. : amaged several steamships ir 
Wace ae burned near Bute Inlet, phe prams Feeak e eetee saying. be Rak 
l d;_70, f erman Lloyd and Hamburg , ican : 
Steamer Daphne capsized in the Clyde; Tent. jas See celidsia ce ae $10, 660. an 
’ ' —Feb. 22. ‘Paci r ‘de Jan- 
ae ae Boras et pigemer, City of Columbus ea rinpeited. in San, teriagitee meee ae Jen 
; : , Mass,; 99. —April 1. y i 
meters ue Bee et Daniel Steinman wrecked off Red Sea; wo Wrensport Asian wrecked (n 
— sar : » NN. 5.3 . —Aug. 14. St k 
_ —April 18. Bark Pomena in collision with steamer] gol etruck an” Jee “in ‘Gtevere Powe = 
tate of Florida off coast of Ireland, both yessels Alaska, and sank in a few minutes in 365 feet ot : 


qaegy with British steamer Crathie in North 


capsized in 


. 


j 


4 tis “ id 


coast; 646. 
1905—May 28. Russian battle cruiser, Admiral 
Nachimov, sunk in fight with Japan’s fleet in 
Bay of Tsushima; loss of life unknown. The ves- 
. Sel carried $53,000,000 in gold. 
—July 21. Boiler explosion on U. S. gun boat, Ben- 
nington, San Diego, Calif., 65. 
—Sept. 13. Japanese warship. Mikasa sunk by 
explosion; 599. 
1906—Jan. 21. Brazilian battleship Aquidaban 
sunk near Rio de Janeiro by explosion of powder 


American steamer Valencia lost off 
Vancouver Island; 129. 
. 4. Italian emigrant ship Sirio wrecked off 
Cape Palos; 350. 
—Oct. 21. Russian steamer Variag on leaving 
Vladivostok accidentally struck by a torpedo 
and sunk; 140. 
’ 1907—Feb. 12. Steamer Larchmont sunk in Long 
Island Sound; 131. 
—Feb. 21. British steamer Berlin stranded off the 
Hook of Holland; 100 


—Feb. 24. Austrian steamer Imperatrix wrecked; 
37. 

—March 12. Explosion on French battleship Jena 
killed_117. 


—July 20. American steamers Columbia and San 

Petro collided on the California coast; 100. 

—Nov. 26. Turkish steamer Kaptan, foundered 

in North Sea; 110. 

' 1908—March 23. Japanese steamer Matsu Maru 

sunk in collision near Hakodate; 300. 

—April 30. Japanese training cruiser Matsu Shima 

by explosion off the Pescadores; 200. . 

—July 28. Steamer Ying King foundered off 
Hongkong; 300. A 

—Nov. 6. Steamer Taish sunk in storm; 150. _ 

—Nov. 27. Steamer San Pablo sunk off the Philip- 


a 


ines; 100. 

1909Aug. 1. British steamer Waratan, from 
Sydney via Port Natal for London, left Port 
Natal July 26; never heard from; 300. 

—Nov. 14. on big coe collison with 
tedmer Onda 0: gapore; Hy 

{ st a French Line steamer General 


Set sar, 11. Russ, Russian steamer, foundered 
in Black Sea; 172. zx 
—March 5. Spanish steamship Principe de Asturias 
struck rock off Sebastian Point and sunk; 500. 
—Match 21. Passenger steamship Cachepol sunk 
off coast of Peru; British officers, 25 passengers; 
crew of 45 Chilian sailors; 80. 
- rch 28. British steamship Koombana lost in 
typhoon off Australian coast; 130. : 
—April 8. Nile excursion steamer, sunk in collision 
“near Cairo, Egypt; 200. Ji" tas 
—April 14-15. White Star steamship Titanic sunk 
ter collison with iceberg in North Atlantic; 
Baer 30. Steamer Texas blown up by mine at 
entrance to Gulf of Smyrna; 64. 
—Sept. 3 eae steamer Obnevka sunk in 
ver; 4 
Sept, 28. ide hbo Kickermaru sunk off 
coast of Japan; 1, 3 
1913 March 1. British steamer Calvadas lost in 
_ blizzard in Sea of Marmora; 200. 
—March 5. German torpedo-boat destroyer S-178 
_ sunk in collison with cruiser Yorck, near Heligo- 


: d; 66.. 

ian 7. British steamer Alum Chive destroyed 
by dynamite explosion, Baltimore; 50. 

—Oct. 9. Steamshi £ vol wrecked by fire 
-and explosion in ocean; i 

—Nov. oa Steam collier Bridgeport wrecked in 
St. Lawrence River; 44; also on this day a great 
storm destroyed, on Lake Superior, the. steamer 
Henry B. Smith, 26; on Lake Huron, the steamers 
John A. McGean, 23; Charles S. Price, 28; Isaac 

_M. Scott, 26; Hydrus, 24; and Argus, 24, with 

_many small craft. 

1914—March 31. Sealing steamer Southern Cross 
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4 
ee 
of 

Canadian Pacific steamship Empress 
of Ireland sunk in collision with Danish collier 
Storstad in St. Lawrence; 1,024. 
—Sept. 18. Steam schooner Francis H. Leggett 
erecked near mouth of Columbia River, Oregon; __ 


—Oct. 30. British hospital ship Robrilla wrecked. 
on coast near Whitby, England; 54. 
1915—April 3. Dutch steamer Prins Mauritz lost 
off Cape Hatteras; 59. . 
—May 7. Cunard Line steamship Lusitania, 
bound from New York to En land, sunk in 18 | 
minutes by German submarine boat, shortly after _ 
2 P. M., when going 18 knots an hour, 10 miles 
off the Old Head of Kinsale, southeast tip of 
Ireland; 1,198 (including 124 Americans). 5 
—dJuly 24. Steamer Eastland overturned in Chi- 
cago River; 812. p , 
—Aug. 13-14. Steamship Marowijne, in Gulf of 
Mexico; 97, ay 
—Aug. 16. Dredge San Jacinto wrecked off Gal- 
veston, Tex.; 50. +) 
—Aug. 16. - Dredge Sam Houston wrecked off 
Galveston, Tex.; 56. EE 
—Aug. 19. White Star liner, Arabic, sunk by 
German submarine off Ireland; 44, § eve 
—Nov. 7. Italian liner, Ancona, sunk in Mediter- 
ranean by Austrian submarine; 206. ee 
1916—Jan. 22. Steamship Pollentia foundered in — 
mid-Atlantic. a 
co Steamer Daijin Maru sunk in Pacific: 


—Feb. 26: French auxiliary cruiser Province sunk — 
in Mediterranean. Of nearly 4,000 on board 
but 870 were saved. 2 oe oa 

—dJune 5. British cruiser Hampshire sunk by 

German mine in Orkneys; Earl Kitchener and ~ 

several hundred others lost. ; ry 

—Aug. 29. United States cruiser Memphis wrecked 
at Santa Domingo; 33. RAL. 

—Aug. 29. Chinese steamer. Hsin Yu sunk off 
coast of China; 1,000. i 

—Aug. 29. 


"wrecked south of Belle Isle Strait; 173. 
May 


an 


oa 
F 


; 
London and N. W. Railway stea: p 
Connemara and British steamship -Retriever — 
collided and sank in Irish Sea; 92. SiLbae 
—Nov. 21. British hospital ship, Britannic, sunk ? 
in the Aegean Sea by a torpedo; 50. SON 
1917—Jan. 25. British cruiser, Laurentic, sunk off. 
Ireland, by mine; 350. er Ae 
—Feb. 8. American merchant ship, Californi 
sunk off Ireland by German submarine; 41. | 
—April 15. British troopship, Arcadian, sunk 
Mediterranean by German submarine; 279. 
—July 9. The British warship Vanguard blo 
up at her dock in a British port; 800. i 
—dJuly 27. Japanese freighter. Koto Hira 
wrecked on island near Alaska; loss, $1,000 
—Oct. 17. U. S. transport, Antilles, torpedoed 


—Dec. 6 U. 


3 S. destroyer, Jacob Jones, 
Scilly Isles by German submarine; 64 
—Dec. 30. British transport Aragon sunk 
Mediterranean by torpedo; 610. © ay 
1918—Jan. 21. British troop ship, Louvain, s 
Mediterranean by torpedo; 224. 3 
—Feb: 1. French steamer, La Dive, 
Mediterranean by torpedo; 110. ois 
—Feb. 5. Tuscania, British ship with U. S. tro 
sunk off Ireland by torpedo; 213 soldiers. 
—Feb. 24. ses esr a Fiorizel wrecked 
Chinese steamship Kiang-Kwa: 
‘in collision off Hankow; 500. 
—May 1. American steamship City of A‘ 
sunk in collision off Delaware coast; 66. 
—May 10. British troopship Santa Ann 
doed in Mediterranean; 638. : 
—May 23... Moldavia, British’ ship with 
troops, sunk in Atlantic by torpedo; 53. 
—May 26. Leasowe Castle, British troopship, sun! 
in Mediterranean by German submarine; 
—May 31. U.S. ects 5 Preside 
coln torpedoed by U-boat; 26. SS ie 
—June. The U. S. S. Cyclops, 19,300 tons dis. 
placement, left the Barbados, West Indies. 
March 4, 1918, and never been heard of s: 
_She had on board 309. In 1930 the Navy Dep 
was told the Cyclops was sunk by bombs put i 
the engine room by German agents. . 
—June 27. British hospital ship, Llandov 
Castle sunk by submurine off England; 234. _ 
—July 6. River steamer Columbia sunk in Illinoi 
River at Wesley City; 87. - ‘ - i. 
—July 12. Japanese battleship Kawachi blown up 
in Tokayama Bay; 500. hb 
unk by fa 


—July 14, French troop ship Djamnah s 
torpedo in Mediterranean; b 
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168 
—July 19. U.S. Cruiser, San Diego, sunk by mine, 
5 off Fire Island, N. Y.; 50. 1 . ¢ 
+ —Aug. 3. British hospital ship, Warilda, torpedoed 
off England; 123, : 
—Sept, 12. British transport, Galway Castle, tor- 
pedoed in Atlantic; 189. 
 —Sept. 26, U, S. ship Tampa, torpedoed off Eng- 
- Tand; 118. ‘ 
--Sept. 30. U. S. ship, Ticonderoga, torpedoed in 
Atlantic; 213. 
-—Oct. 6. Otranto, British ship with U. S. troops, 
sunk in collison off Seotland; 431. 
% —Oet. 10, Irish mail steamer, Leinster, torpedoed 
- in St, George’s Channel; 480. : 
i —Oct, 25. Canadian steamship Princess Sophia 
= sunk on coast of Alaska; 398 
js 


1919—Jan. 1. British steam yacht Iolaire (Eagle), 
off Stornoway, Scotland; 30 of 300 saved. 
—Jan. 11. Steamer Yuma sunk en route Pedro 
; -d’Macoris to New York; 79. j . 
iq —Jan. 17. French steamer Chaouia lost in Straits 
of Messina; 460. ; : 
—April 4. Italian transport Umbria struck a mine 
My and sank; 100 injured. 
—Sept. 9-10. Spanish steamer, Valbanera, lost 
between Havana, Suba, and Key West, Fla.; 500. 
—Nov. 9: American steamship Polar Land van- 
ished off Nova Scotia; 51. 
 4920—Jan. 12. French steamship sunk in Bay of 
Biscay; 500. 
1921—Spanish 


¥ 


steamer Santa Isabel storm-wrecked 
cia; 214. 
Steamer Hongkong hit rock near 


eek torpedo boat blew up at 
British steamer Egypt, in collision off 


8. 
-Aug..26. French battleship France, 23,000 tons, 
hit rock and sank off Quiberon Bay; 3. 
—Aug. 26. Japanese cruiser Ni taka sank in storm 
off Kamchatka; 300. 
ug. 29. Chilian steamer Itata sank in storm 
off Coquimbo; 301. 
~ 1923—March 10, Greek transport Alexander sank 
‘off Piraeus; 150. 
_ —April 23. Portuguese mail steamer Mossamedes 
went aground at Cape Frio, Southwest Africa; 
ae 2205) : 
y,13. The Mallory liner Swiftstar left Gulf 
e of Panama Canal, never heard of; 33, 
t. 3. Fleet of seven U. S. destroyers, in- 
iding the Delphy, S. P, Lee, Chauncey, Fuller, 
‘Woodbury, Nicholas, and Young, went on rocks 
in fog off Honda Point, Cal.; 22, 


te; 48. 

f Ward Line steamship Santiago 

sunk by storm off Cape Hatteras; 25. 
arch 19. Japanese submarine 43 sunk in 
jsion off Sasebo, with Japanese battleship 


~ Bx 


ae 


on . 


assenger steamboat Buryvestnik 
a river pler near Cronstadt, Russia, 


4. ‘ikroopship blown up in “Yangtse River, 


hh navy sloop, 

f Bermuda; 84. 

= ug, Linseed uth Sy eratned in 
ys; 45. 


alerian, sunk in 


4 ar ney 7s Ci : 
-\Steamship, Negros, carrying native 
nea¥ Romblon off Philippine coast; 108. 
Japanese Gopteoyar Warabi sunk and 
‘Shi crushed in collisions wit! 
) Naka, off Bungo Straits; 129 


town, Mass., in collision with Coast Guard de- 
; _ stroyer Paulding; 40, 3g 
oe : 


> § 


—Oct. 3. French submarine, Ondine, 
with Greek steamer, off Portugal; 43. 
—Noy. 12. British steamer Vestris, N. Y., 
So. America, sunk in gale off Virginia; 110. 2 
—Danish steel 5-mast cadet auxilliary sailing ship, 
Kobenhavn (Copenhagen), on tour of world, left 
Montevideo, Uruguay, in Dec. 1928, bound for — 
Australia; never heard from; 60. £ 
1929—Jan. 2. Steamship Malakoff (formerly the 
Pannonia), in Mediterranean; 40. . 
—April 22. Japanese steamer, Toyo Kuni Maru, - 
crashed on Rocky Cape Erino; 103. 
—July 9. British submarine, H-47, in collision 
with sister submarine L-12; 21, = 
—July 16. Chilean transport, Abato, sunk by storm 
off coast near Topocalma; 48. 
—dJuly 17. Russian passenger steamer, Volga, struek 
by floating World War mine in the Black Sea; 31. 
—Aug. 30. Coasting steamer, San Juan, sunk in 
collision with tanker, off Santa Cruz, Calif.; 70. 
—Sept. 7. Coasting steamer, Kuru, upset in gale in 
Gulf of Finland; 100, mostly children. : 
—Oct. 7. Norwegian steamer, Haakon VII, hit rock 
in storm and sank near Floroe; 44. 
—Oct: 24. Car ferry-boat, Milwaukee, foundered 
in storm on Lake Michigan; 52. 
—Dec. 21. Chinese steamer, Lee Cheong, sank on 
way from Swabue for Hong Kong;-300, 
1930—April 2. Ferry-boat capsized near Tobata; 110. 
—June 10, Oil tanker Pinthis sunk in Massa- 
chusetts Bay in collision with coast steamer, 
Fairfax; 50, 
1931—Jan. 20. Russian steamer, Javaria, s 
storm in Black Sea; 50. a SE ce 
—Feb. 9. French steamer, Porthos, sunk i 
storm off Kobe, Japan; 50. = Bi feew, 
—March 11. Chinese steamer exploded in Yangtse 
April 1 Coll fF 
—April 1. Collision of French immigrant steam 
Florida, and British aircraft pie ede Qinee. 
off Malaga, Spain: 40. vie 
—June 9. British submarine, Poseidon, sunk in 
collision with Chinese steamer, Yuta, off north- 
east epaet, of Bhentung Frovings, Ching, 20, : 
—dJune 14. French excursion steamer, uj 
reat St, Nagaite, 0 SEabie 
—Jan. . British submarine, -2, 
Fortland Bill, England; °60. Bieta. 
—May 16. French passenger motorship, Geor 
Fallippaty Sueube pnd se in arabian Sea; 4. 
— - New French submarine, Pro 
__gherbourg: ce septs 'd nether, of 
ept. 9. Steamboa’ servation, carryi - 
men to Riker’s Island, blown to bits Py seainien 
of boiler, in the East River, N, Y. City; 73. : 
—Dec. 5. Japanese destroyer, Sawarabi, turned up- 
side down by gale off Formosa; 105.’ — ¥ 
1933—Jan. 4. New 41,000-ton French steamer 
L’Atlantique, burned in English Channel; 17. 
—April 4, U. S. Navy dirigible balloon, Akron. 
crashed on the Atlantic in a thunder storm, 26 
miles southeast of Barnegat Inlet Light, N.’ J.- 
Rear Admiral Willam Ay Masert, (6 jageb «were 
mira illiam A, Moff 
putea of Aeronautics, . ett, Chiet of the 
—Jan, 21. inese steamer, Wei ; es 
eae ees Aad sank; Pit mies on Yang 
—Mch. 12, Japanese torpedo 
_west of Nagasakt; 103. oat FOMeRUFW UREA. 
ept. 8. American steamship Morro Cast 
vana for New York with 318 pasesngers agri ee 
of 231, took fire off Asbury Park, W. J.: 134 
Meollinion of New serene Seamer Mobawk, in’ 
ew Jersey c ith Wee 
irelanter, Talisman; 45. pase Wath Norwegian 
—dJuly 3. Japanese cruise steamer, Mi 
sunk in collision in the Inland doas apa” ae 
—July 25. Russian submarine, B-3, sunk in Baltic 
Sea, in collision with another warship: 55 ’ 
—Sept. 2. Morgan Line steamer Dixie from New 
Orleans for New York City, with’ 231 passengers 
and a crew of 121, swept on Southeast coast of 


for 


Florida. No lives lost. 
oe RY st. Ship pulled off and put 
1936—Jan. 12. Freight steamer Iowa 


eee OF cole ty River, Oreg.: ae sa haw 
—Jan. erryboat on Canton-Kongm : 
China; hit rocks; over 200, mostiy’ yonie eels 


ee. 

—Nov. ., Hamburg-America motorship, 

foundered i ‘oe 
Pounders 7 storm 200 miles off Land’s End; 

—Dec. 12. Spanish submarine sunk off Malaga 


by a torpedo; 47. 


—Dec. 26. Italian steamship, Cesare Battiste, ble ‘ 
up in harbor of Massaua, Eritrea: SS ae 
injured, The fire spread nike t 36 killed, 100 


dine, in collision 


waterfront, 
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Norway 

United States 


Norway, U, 
S.and Haly 


United States 


Spitsbergen and return....,... 
Spitsbergen to Alaska......... 
Point Barrow to Spitsbergen. . . 
Spitsbergen to North Pole..... 


Rudolf Island to and around i 
N. Pole; fog prey. land. ice floe. . |Russia, Soviet _ 
North Pole, by flight from Ru- Re. 

Russia, Soviet — 


GolARlAnd::: 2 ./2os sce pele 
North of the Coast from Point 
Barrow to the mouth of the 
MacKenzie River .. ‘Russian _ 


Longitude Nationality 


airplane (Nov. 29) 
TINY. 3-Dec. 5) 


yrd, U. 
Lincoln Elisworth. by airplane - 


. S. S. R. Arctic Expedition—May 21, 1937, to 
a a 19, 1938. The members of the expedition 
were Ivan Papinin, Chief; Eugene Fedorov, astron- 
ger, Peter Shirshov, marine biologist; and Ernest 

e nkel, Fadio operator, Camp was set up on ice 
Bene about 34 miles from the North Pole. The floe 

Tifted a distance of more than 1,560 miles close 
we ‘the point where the Greenland Sea joins the 
Atlantic Ocean. It went from the pole to 20° West 
Longitude ' ‘and from 89° 30’ to 70° 54” North Lati- 

expedition was rescued February 19, 
SE by re a Ss. 8. R. icebreakers, Murman and 


regor Arctic Ex eaition, under the leader- 
aoe eer aad J. ye Gregor, meteorologist at 
Newark Airport, ie aaly 1, 1937, from the Port. 
rs Newark, New Sa on th B. schooner General 
. Ww. nee to establish a U.-S. Weather Bureau 

r the site a Greely’s camp at Fort 
ileamere Island, Canada. A base camp 
was ae a d at Sone Pon i siege aie where 

er observations were s 

Re Geographical Society Expedition to the 
-Aretic Ocean, under the leadership of Miss Louise 
A. Boyd, deh ney ren u May 3. IP56s ae phe Nor: 
sealing ship, ekari, sound- 
weeidn see! NE " 298St 0 onc pee ang: It penetrated 


nish Ar tion—This expedition, un- 

r the leadership 0 Lauge Koch, left Copen- 
gen April 30 938, by seaplane for Spitsbergen. 
‘The object of the expedition was to fly from Spits- 
. Peary Land and back to determine 
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106° 54’ W. 


he Great Britain, 
34° 17° W. 


Great Britain, 
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Great Britain. — 

. |Great Britain, 

. |Great Britain 
Great Britain. — 
Norway. a 
ee a Britain, 

Uni States. 4 

United States _ 


whether or not land existed between Spitsber 
and North Greenland. On May 16, 1938, Dr. 
made an 1115-hour flight and found no land 
tween the two points. The Fata Morgana Isla} 
supposedly in this region, were found not 

Search for Lost Russian Flyers—Sever 
expeditions searched for the Russian flyers, 
under the leadership of Sigismund Levaney. 
were lost while fiying over the North Pole 
August, 1937. Sir Hubert Wilkins, who led a se: 
from the Arctic coast of North America, made 
number of flights over the Arctic pm ee fir. 
flying boat during August an tember, 
later in a plane equipped with s a, “ont cto! 

1937, until March, 1938. The ex pedition ae ovel 
170,000 square miles of the Arctic Ocean, of w: 
about 150,000 miles had never heen BeAe. befo: 
Several Russian flyers searched other parts of. 
Arctic Ocean. The flyers were not found, aaa 7» 
made the first flights in the Arctic by moonli ‘ 

Discovery II Antarctic Expedition sailed New 
England October 7, 1937, and from Duned in, 
Zealand, February 8, 1938, for a 20 months 
age to the Antarctie to study. the conditio: 
erning the life of whales and to chart jis 
regions. 

Norwegian South Polar Expedition, under 
leadership of Lars Christensen, discover 
Antarctic land in the African Quadran’ 
East Longitude and 70° South Laitbnee: 
tween Queen Maud Land on the east and P Ss 
Ragnhild Land on the west. This Pet ibe) 
reported from Oslo on February 9, 1937. 
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Political 


- 1865—April 14. Abraham Lincoln, President of the 
_ United States; died April 15. if 
1870—Dec. 28. Prim, Marshal of Spain. 


 1876—June 4. Abdul Aziz, Sultan of Turkey. 
1881—March 13. Alexander II, of Russia. . 
—July 2. James A. Garfield, President of the 
United States; died Sept. 19; Guiteau hanged, 
. . June 30, 1882. 
.1898—Oct. 28. Carter H. Harrison, Sr., 
Chicago. ? 2 
 1894—June 24. Marie Francois Sadi-Carnot, Presi- 


Mayor of 


J. Nasr-ed-Din, Shah of Persia. 


Pie Prime Min- 


1897_—Aug. 8. Canovas Del Castillo, 
ister of Spain. i 
ena, 25. eae Idiarte Borda, President of Uru- 


Ni Uay. : : 
Nl 1898 Feb. 18. Jose Maria Reyna Barrios, Presi- 
2 iy dent of Guatemala. : 

- —Sept. 10. Empress Elizabeth of Austria. _ 
-1899—July 26. General Ulisses Heureuax, President 
_ of the Dominican Republic. 

1900—Jan. 30. William Goebel, Governor of Ken- 
waay’ 29 Humbert, King of Italy 

Ygept. 6. Willia MeKinley, President of the 
14. Leon Czolgosz 


01—Sept. 6. William 
nited States; died Sept. 
executed, Oct. 29. ; i f 
03—June 11. Alexander, King of Serbia, and his 
wife. Queen Draga. f 
1904—June 16. Bobrikoff, Gov. Gen. of Finland; 
is was followed on Feb. 6, 1905 by the slaying 
of Soininen, the Procuratoy General. : 
1905—Feb. 17. Sergius, Grand™Duke of Russia. 
Dec. 30. Ex-Governor Frank Steunenberg, Idaho. 
1908—Feb. 1. Carlos, King of Portugal, and Louis 
_ Philippe, Crown Prince. 
1909—Oct. 26. Prince Ito, of Japan. — ; 
11—-Sept. 14. Peter Stolypin, Premier of Russia. 
Noy. 19. Ramon Caceres, President of the Domin- 
ican Republic. £ f 
1912—Nov. 12. Jose Canalejas, Prime Minister of 


‘Spain, C * 
913—Jan. 23. Nazim Pasha, Turkish Minister of 


ar. 

-Feb. 23. Francisco I. Madero, President of 

_ Mexico, and Jose Pino Suarez, the Vice-President. 

-—March 18. George, King of Greece. "1 

914June 28. Archduke Francis Ferdinand of 

_ Austria-Hungary and his wife, Countess Sophie 
- Chotek, Duchess of Hohenberg. . 

July 31. Jean L, Jaures, French Socialist leader. 

915—July 28. Guillaume Sam, President of Hayti. 

918—July 5. Gen. Count von Mirbach, German 

“Ambassador to Russia, at Moscow. 

—July 16. Czar of Russia and family, at Ekaterin- 

‘ burg; at Perm, July 12, the Czar’s brother, 
Gran uke chae exander. 

4 d@ Duke Michael Al di 

_ —dJuly 31. German Field Marshal von Eichhorn, in 
he Ukraine. - 

Oct. 21. Count Karl Sturgkh, Austrian Premier, 

Vienna. 

Nov. Count Stephen Tisza, ex-Pres. Hung. Privy 
Council, at Budapest. 

Dec. 14. Sidonio Paes, President of Portugal. 
 1919—Feb. 20. Habibullah Khan, Ameer of Afghan- 

 _ istan, at Laghman. 
Feb. 21. Kurk HSisner, 


Bavarian Premier, at 
at 


_ 1921—March 8. Dato, Premier of Spain, at Madrid. 
 —Aug. 26. Mathias Erzberger, ex-German Vice- 
ae paeancetion, by two youths, near Offenberg, 
BD NIE es 


. 

- 19. Portuguese Premier Antonio Granjo, 
Ex-Pres. Machado dos Santos, and two other 
‘high officials, Lisbon. : 
Nov. 4. Ta Kashi Hara, Japanese Premier, at 

Tokio, by Korean youth. 

1922—Juane 22. Field Marshal Sir Henry H. Wilson, 
by two Irishmen, at London. 

-June 24. Dr. Walter Rathenau, German Foreign 

_ Minister, by two German youths, at Berlin. 
Aug. 22. Gen. Michael Collins, Irish Free State 

Premier, by rebels, near Bandon, County Cork. 

Dec. 16. Gabriel Narutowicz, first President of 
_ the Polish Republic; by Capt. Niewadomski, an 
_artist, at Warsaw. : 

_ 1923—May 10, Vaslov Vorovsky, Soviet Russia’s 
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Chief Political Assassinations Since 


1812—-Feb. 8. Earl of Mayo, Gov.-Gen. of India. 


ce 


f ons 


é ’ : ¥ 
, ig {eh 


Minister at Rome, by M. A. Contradi, ex-Russian — 
Army officer, Lausanne. is ; 
—June 4. Cardinal Soldevilla y Romera, Arch- 

bishop of Saragossa, near that city. : 

—June 29. Gen. J. C. Gomez, 1st Vice-President 
of Venezuela, killed in bed, at Caracas. 

—July 20. Gen. Francisco ‘‘Pancho” Villa, ex- 
Tebel leader, at Parral, Mexico. 

1924—June 10. Giacomo, Matteotti, moderate So- 
cialist leader in Italian Parliament, kidnapped 
near Rome, slain body found, Aug. 15. 

1925—Feb. 13. Prof. Nicola Mileff, Bulgarian 
Minister-Designate to the United States, anti- 
agrarian, at Sofia. This was followed, by the 
slaying of Communist Deputies Strachimiroff and 
Stoyanoff on Feb. 16 and March 6. These and 37 
other killings were the outgrowth of the feud due 
to the assassination, in May, 1922, of M. Grekoff, 
editor of the Slovo. : 

—April 16. | 200 were killed by the explosion of 
bombs in the Cathedral of Sveti Kral, at Sofia, 
at_ the funeral of Gen. Georghieff. The dead 
included Police Prefect Kissoff, Mayor Paskaleff, 
ex-War Minister Davidoff; Gens. Naidenoff, 
Nezrezoff, Loloff, Ziatereff and Popoff; Dept. 
Prefect Medelecheff. 3 

1926—May 25. Gen. Simon Petlura, ex-Pres. of 

Ukrainian Repub., at Paris, by a compatriot. 

1927—June 17. Peter Lazarevitch Voikoff, Soviet 
Russian Minister to Poland, at Warsaw, by a 
19-yr. Russian monarchist. : 

—July 10. Kevin O’Higgins, Vice-President of the 
Irish Free State, near Dublin. 

1928—May 20. Gen. Luis Mens, ex-President of 
Nicaragua, at Ponelova, by a countryman. . 

—dJune 20. Stephan Raditch, leader of Croatian 

Peasant. Party, Paul Raditch, his nephew; and 

Dr. George Basaritchik. The shooting took place 

in the Chamber of Deputies, Belgrade. 

—dJuly 17. _Ex-President and President-elect. Gen. 
Alvaro Obregon of Mexico at- San Angel near 

Mexico City. The asSassin, Jose de Leon Torol, 

artist, was executed on Feb. 9, 1929; a nun, also, 

was convicted and put in prison. 

1930—June 7. Dr. Albert von Baligand, German 

Minister to Portugal, at Lisbon. 

—Nov. 14. Premier Hamaguchi, at Tokio. 

1932—May 6. Paul Doumer, President of the 

French Republic, by Paul Gargolov, a Russian 

exile, at Paris. 

eae, 16. Ki Inukai, 77, Japanese Premier, at 

‘okio. : 

1933—On Feb. 15, at Miami, Fla., Joseph Zangara, 
anarchist, born in Italy, shot at President-elect 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, but .& woman seized his 

arm, and the bullet fatally wounded Mayor Anton 

J. Cermak, of Chicago, who died on Mch. 6. 

co joiners erased were basen Aenean pleaded 

» was found sane, and was electrocuted 

ori BE a sunch t 

—Apri i uis M. Sanchez Cerro,, president of 
Peru, shot to death at Lima by Rbelarde Hurtado 

de Mendoza, who was killed by guards. 

—dJune 6. Assis Khan, 56, elder brother of King 
Nadir of Afghanistan, shot to death at Berlin by 
Nov. ¢ Nadir Shah, King of Afgh ‘1 

—Nov. 8. Nadir Shah, King of Afghanistan, killed 
at Kabul by Abdul Khalliq, a student, who was 

executed on Dec. 16. 

—Dec. 29.° Ion G. Duca 
Sinai, by a student. 


28 ag quate 
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RT a-wraaet ey 


ee 


ee ee a 


, Premier of Roumania, at 


1934—July 25, at Vienna, Engelbert Dollfuss 
Chancellor of Austria, by Nazis, who invaded the 
chancellery, put the Cabinet to flight, proclaimed 
the end of the regime, and began a revolt there 
and in Carinthia and Styria provinces, Otto 
Planetta, who was tried and convicted as the 
actual slayer, was hanged, ‘ : 
—Oct. 9, at Marseilles, King Alexander I of Yugo- 
slavia, and French Foreign Minister Jean Louis 
Barthou, by Velichko Kerin, a Bulgarian. "ed 
—Dec. 1, at Leningrad, see Mironovich Kirov, 
of the Communist Political Bureau, friend of 
Stalin, by Leonid V. Nikolaev, a former Soviet 
official. _He and 13 others were tried and shot. 
It was charged that Nikolaev had received from a 
foreign consular cfficer 5,000 rubles for the de 
1935—Sept. 8. U. S. Senator Huey P. Long, shot 
af Lae ee Pathos Dr. Se Austin Weiss, 
w slain by Long’s ards. Lg 
eee a MEE ance seinen me 
‘okio, Feb. 26, Finance Minister Kore 
Kiyo Takahashi, 82; Admiral Makoto Saito, 73, 
ex-Premier; Admiral Sonoku Suzuki, Grand — 
Chamberlain; and Gen. Jotaro Watanabe, 5) 
slain by army officers and men in a mutiny 


+ a 


Total 
527,517 


31, 
June 30, 1930 511.984 


eae 
tee ree Seteat Government Employees, 


In _ Dist. Rupside. 
Col. + Col. 


494,554 
13 


Date 
December 31, 19380... . 


Total 


June 30, go. 736,336! 851,926 


The figures in the tables above and below do not 
include employees in the Legislative or Judicial 
branches of the United States Government, the 
Military and Naval forces of the United States, or 
the employees of the District of Columbia Govern- 
ment; also do not include enrolees engaged in 
Civilian Conservation Corps work. 


Un- 
clas- 
sified 


Clas- 
Depart. or indepd. estab.| Tot. sified | 


_U. S, CIVIL EMPLOYEES, CLASSIFIED AND UNCLASSIFIED, JUNE 30, 1938. 


Of the 851,926 civil employees of the 
ment on June 30, 1938, men numbered 685 749; 
women, 166,177. 


Thus the men held 80.5 per cent 
of the job cn 


Of the men, 68,831 were employed in the District. 
of Columbia; '6191918, outside the Dist rict. 
Of the women, 46,759 were in service in the 
District of Columbia; 119,418, outside the Distrist , 


Goyern- 


Depart. or indepd. estab.| Tot. 


Ciiecok the Preaideut : eee ee 
Executive Depart. : 
State 5,418 873 


67,817| 40,286 

SE eee ee eee : 58,495 
ee i ere 8,463] 3,818 

eee -|285,715| 281,947 


4,786] 2,677 


ley Dwelling Auth.. 
Am. Battle Mon. Com.. 


ce ps. (Dir. Of 
cake: Credit Corp. . 
Elec. Home & Farm ‘Auth. 


: . Em. A k 
¥ed. Home Loan Bk. . Bd. 
4 Fed. Housing Admin.. 
‘ Federal Power Com...... 


. The unclassified positions which are excepted 
from the competitive requirements of the Civil 
Service Act and rules in the several departments 
3 and independent establishments include all un- 
elassified positions regardless of whether financed 
by regular or emergency funds. 
They also include unclassified positions where 
A es employees occupying these positions haye Civil 
; =a io Ace and unskilled laborers who*are ap- 
a * in accordance with the provisions of the 
pus bor P rintious promulgated by the President. 


Comptroller General 


The Comptroller General of the United States, 
as head of the General Accounting Office, is 
charred by law veh the settlement and adjust- 
pegenenies tly of the executive departments, 
laims snd demands whatever by the Gov- 
2 at or against it, and all accounts whatever 
: i which the Government is concerned, either as 
_ debtor or creditor, and is vested with ‘all pee ses 
and duties previously conferred or imposed by law 
- upon the former Comptroller of the Treasury and 
‘I the six Auditors of the Treasury Department. 
He superintends the recovery aot _ Cae Bind 
ified by audited settlements the 


Fed. Say., Loan Ins, Corp. 
Federal Trad Com. 
General Accout. Office. ... 
Golden Gate In. Ex. Com- 
Govern. Printing Office... 
HomeOwners’ LoanCorp. 
Interstate Com. Com. 
Maritime Commission. .... . 
Nat, Ady. Com, , Aero... . 
National Archives....... 
Nat. Cap. Pk. & Plan, Com. 
Nat. Emerg. Council..... 
Nat. Labor Rela. Bd..... 
National Med. Board..... 


N. ¥. World’s Fair Com .. 
Panama Canal.......... 
Paris Int. Exp. Com...... 
Prison Ind. Reorg. Adm.. 
Railroad Administration. . 
Railroad Retirement Bd. . 
Recons. Finance Corp.... 
purel se Elec, finn. « 
Secu. & Exch. C 
Smithsonian institution 


Tennessee Valley Auth... a 
Veterans’ Admin........ 
Works Prog. Admin...... 


* The above figures for the Post Office Depa: 
do not include 5,898 temporary employees in su 
stitute grades. 

The figures for the Department of st 
include employees hired under special 
authorization. 


of the United States 


United States, and the preservation of all 
eounts ,with their vouchers, etc., which have k oF 
finally adjusted, and countersigns all wa) 
authorized by law to be signed by the Secretary 
of the Treasury. 

It is the duty of the Comptroller General to : 
vestigate at the seat of government or elsew. 
all matters reiating to the receipt, disburse: 
and application of publie funds. 

The Comptroller General and the Assistant hold — 
office for fifteen years and the Comptroller ' ral 
is not eligible for zeappalaimen’ Nhe terms of > 
these two offices began July 1, 1 Ean he 


il a 
«ine 
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: Appropriations by the Federal Government ——_ 
1st Sess., is from the U. S. Treasury Departmen i 


The following data, except for the 75th Cong., 


) Publication “Digest of Appropriations,’’ 1937, pages 801-811 
OAS; The figures include postal appropriations chargeable 


aR 
Wo 


to the postal revenues and estimated amounts 


> 
1 
y under indefinite appropriations and under permanent appropriations (those which recur automatically — 
' each year without annual action by Congress). . 4 
‘ Fiscal | Fiscal 
Yr Congress Session Year |Appropriations Congress Session | Year | Appropriations 
e = Tee 
? Dollars ollars 
2nd 1873 330,546,360.16]| 59th......... 1st 1907 881,953,644.09 
3rd 1874 344,535,209.31|| 59th......... 2nd 1908 919,163,823.18 
1st. 1875 330,441,844.41 || 60th......... 1st 1909 | 1,006,431,726.96 
Deis hekhs 2nd 1876 322,013,148.57 ||60th......:..| 2nd 1910 | 1,044,433,6 if 
ist 1877 299,150,124.68 || 61st ist & 2nd | 1911 | 1,039,550,617.01 
eS 2n 878 291,220,477.49 || Glst......... d 1912 | 1,022,759,948.52 
Pe Perore 1879 317,924,555.08 || 62nd ist & 2nd | 1913 | 1,021,349,990.63 
Ares + 1880 338,865,031.29 || 62nd. ‘d 1914 | 1,098,602,065.64 
881 332,791,077.04|| 63rd......... ist & 2nd | 1915 | 1,122,471,919.12 
1882 361,922,067.85 || 63rd......... 3rd. 1916 | 1,114,490,704.09 
1883 423,827,293.92 || 64th.......... Ist 1917 | 1,628,411,644.81_ 
1884 349,463,260.56 || 64th (c) 2nd 1918 |18,881,940,243.79 
1885 306,011,469.58 || 65th......... nd 1919 |27,065,148,933.02 
1886 344,504,413.03 ; 1920 | 6,454,596,649.56 
1887 388,245,913.54 1921 | 4,780,829,510.35 
1888 365,430,333.41 1922 | 3,909,282,209.46 
1889 422,867,168.11 1923 | 4,248,140,569.99 
1890 395,430,284.26 1924 | 4,092,544,312.04 
1891 463,383 ,480.46 1925 | 3,748,651,750.35 
1892 524,381,815.60 1926 | 4,151,682,049.91 
1893 507,376,397.53 1927 | 4,409,463,389.81 
894 519,535,293.31 1928 | 4,211,011,352.58 
1895 492,477,759.97 1929 | 4,633,577,973.85 
896 496,982,585.01 1930 | 4,665,236,678.04 
897 515,352,380.27 1931 | 5,071,711,693.56 
1898 528,735,878.33 1932 | 5,178,524,967.95 
899 892,656,775.65 1933 | 5,785,252,641.95 
1900 698,912,982.83 1934 | 7,692,447,339.17 
1901 705,653,298.01 1935 »527,559,327.66 
1902 730,241,862.51 1936 | 9,579,757,330.31 
1903 801,682,773.42 1937 |10,336,399,272.65 
904 752,741,659.25 || 75th......... ist 1938 | .9,356,174,982.92 
1905 781,288,214.95 || 75th......... 2nd & 8rd | 1939 |11,361,815,653.84 


Bea Cis 818,191,283.26 


Includes ist Session 46th Congress, 1880. 

Includes ist Session 55th Congress, 1898. 
(c) Includes ist Session 65th Congress, 1918. 
d) Includes Ist Session 66th Congress, 1920. 


) 
Includes Ist Session 73rd Congress, 1934. 
‘red: 

0 


that reason are not included. 


‘ 


‘The estimated money cost of the World War to 
he United States Government to June 30, 1934, 

s $41,765,000,000, as shown by the Annual 
port of the Secretary of the Treasury for the 
Sepvcarending June 30, 1934. 

e Treasury has not made any further revision 
she estimated money cost of the World War 
e that date. ; 
cessarily, some of the figures included in these 
ates represented approximations, since no cost 


ed. 
The difference between the estimated money 
5 World War for the fiscal years 1917 
921, shown as $26,361,096,001.09 in the Annual 
port of the Secretary of the Treasury, 1930, and 
revised amount of $25,729,000,000 shown in 
_1934 report, represents an adjustment made 
during the period June 30, 1930 to June 30, 1934, in 
connection with the obligations acquired by the 
United States from foreign governments. During 
his period collections on accounts of foreign obli- 
ms amounted to approximately $322,000,000. 
calculating the estimated money cost of the 
ld War as of June 30, 1930 ($37,873,908,499). 
1¢ obligations of foreign governments held by the 
Inited States were shown with a book value on 
_ the basis of the present value of the obligations 
ae of that date. This present value increases 
} etry year to year and the balance of the adjust- 
ment referred to above represents an estimated in- 
: crease in the present value of such obligations from 
June 30, 1930, to June 30, 1934, 
rh In computing the estimated money cost of the 
or the Treasury has not attempted in 
ecent years to adjust the estimated cost for the 
eriod from 1917 to 1921 to reflect other receipts 
presenting the return of funds originally treated 
3 war cost expenditures, such as the receipts on 


(e) Includes 1st Session 67th Congress (to July 12, 1921), fiscal year 1922. 
; ) From July 12, 1921 and 2nd Session (to July 1, 192 
From July 2, 1933, 3rd_and 4th Sessions, fiscal year 1924. 


i) Does not include appropriations from the receipts created by the increment r r 

uction in weight of the gold dollar under section 7 of the Gold Reserve Act of prdraienaieertos = 
000,000,000 for the Exchange Stabilization Fund and_ $139,299,557 for payment to the surplus of 
Federal Reserve Banks. These appropriations did not affect the budget or the national debt and for 


World War’s Money Cost to U. S. Gevernment 


2), fiscal year 1923. 


account of the realization of assets of r. a 
gency corporations and agencies. Teor 
Between June 30, 1917, and June 30, 1921, the 
Government’s net cost of certain World War ac- 
pai eiee get es syne was: 
opean For elief, $94,942,645; i : 
Rehabilitation, $135,739,203; U. S. i aes 
poration, $28,695,182; U. S. Shipping Board, $3,- 
072,526,532; U. S. Grain Corporation, $25,000,000: 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance, $504,773,349; Fx. 
ing War Revenue Tax 360 617,060; Metin eee 
e Lax, * » 3 ~ 

Bes and: neni ie barteee 
ay oO e Army, $2,819,195,164; Arm: - 
nance services, transportation, etc., $6873, don ate, 
Other | War Department expenses, ‘$88,737'159: 
Army Medical Service, $316,653,620; Signal Service’ 
$965,008,551 (including $519,099,187 increase in 
Army ordnance supplies, ammunition, 


aviation; 
ete., $575,321,328. 

Tmament of fo cations, $3,203,479,956; = 
facture of arms, armored motor cars, a eer q 
919,700; All other ordinance expenses, $189,377 285; by 
Army engineering costs, bridges, depots, etc, $633 5 
271,952. The total War Department expenditures 
pet oid ~ ens conflict ee $14,849,593,666. 

al war expenses 0: e Navy D t 

were $3,401,342,952 (aviation, $185-301.338) tee 

ing stations, recruiting, etc., $95,514,380; ammuni- __ 
tion, etc., $502,692,026; yards and’ docks, $212, _ 
751,628; tuel and transportation, $133,872,964: pay 
of the Navy, $613,134,005; provisions, $205,314,070: 
supply account fund, $143,276,476; construction. and 
repeln sian Rte —— Se ee $134,095, - 

; U. S. Marine Corps 7: new wa 
Vessels, $731,900,271). te Ge ee ee 

nerease of compensati ivil e 
gues pensation of civilian employees, v4 

Interest on war debt (1918-1921), $2,746,640,992, 


t 


pea ed 


en ae Tae tt ae ae et) \ — orm, a ee 
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U.S. Government Receipts and Expenditures 
Ve covers general, special, and trust fund accounts to 1930, gen. and spec, funds, 1931 and since.) 
' Receipts Expenditures Receipts _ Expenditures 


Year 


Year 
(Fiscal). 


ia (Fiscal) Per 
is Total Total Cap. Total 
; Mars | Dols. D P Dollars: _{Dols. Dollars 
2860.07... 56, 064,608} 1.78 130, -00}}1921..... 5,624,932, 961 51.98} 5,538,209,18! 
1865.. 333; 714, 605; 9.52 2 2 = 4,109,104,151/37.40] 3,795,302, 
ISTO... « 411 '255, 477 4 S aoe 1 2011}1923 52. 4/007,135,481|35.93 3,697,478,020 
e 71880... 333 526 ‘611 : Y ese, 3,506,677, 
TS00 oe eves 403! 080; 984 639) 5.04 3, 
1800 59 5 567,240, ee 45 6.84 3 
1905.....| 544,274.6 6.46 6.74 3,4 
als ys. 675,511 one ed ae 7.52|/1928..... 3, 
Ligh ee 7.38 3, 
PT egg: cu 7.25)/1930..... 3, 
1913 7.51 4, 
Ba tars ae win sahed 5 
7.66//1933..... 5 
E 7 
ve 
8 
8, 


‘ 16) if 
19. Bs 152, 1257, 136| 49.07] 18,522°894, i 5 Rigas 293,8 7|40.93 105,158,547 
ioe 694/565,389|62.83| 6,482'090,191| 60. ys on [OF RAL ,661, 397 47.89| 7,766,374,277| 5 


SSE 
The receipts were chiefly from Internal Revenue (income nant bea Customs (import duties). 
The expenditures were mostly for Recovery and Relief ($2,262,876,975); National Defense f 
233); interest on the public debt ($926,280,713): Veterans’ Administration (pensions, etc.) ($ 
seb Agricultural Adjustment program ($361,659, 309); Civilian Conseryation Corps ($326,382 rear 
Security ($291,452,988); legislative, civil departments and agencies, and the judiciary ($1.10 
60s, $28); revolving funds ($169,329 ,903); transfers to trust accounts, etc. ($606,657,587). 


United States Military and Naval Expenditures | 


Year} 
(Fisc.)} War Dept. 


| Year 
Navy Dept. ||(Fisc.)| War Dept. 


Navy Dept. 


Dollars 
148,801,425 
160,137,353 


: ie 9,400,239 7,904,709 Ss 546, 153,853,567 
4 ae. 6,4 ‘ ae 3 239,632, 734 
- .|4,850,687,187| 1, 278.840,4: 
. -/8,995, 880,266 21009 310.785 
13,536,985 . .1,610,587,381| 736.021.4565 
22°006.206 "991; 588, 055| 650,373,836 
55.953.078 374,515,399 
117,550,308! | 192 291 "353" 458 ,20 - ML B82; 3 
129,173,717 245,051,775 :!] 399,193/639 
160,129'888!~ 113.937.644111925..| 254:914'783! 346,142'001 


By 10 1842 the fiscal year ended Dec. 31; on and after 1844 it ended June 30. 
ar Department figures, 1921-1938, represent actual expenditures for military Durpeses 
include outlays for rivers, harbors and other non-military purposes! 


Public Debt of the United States 


(On basis of daily Treasury Statements—trevised) 


™* 


June 30 


ee a ee 


; : Per Per ears * 7 
Gross Debt Cap. June 30 | Gross Debt | Cap. June 30 | Gross Debt 


; - | Dollars. Dolls. Se an é 
ie 1870... 2,436,453,269 -19//1899..... 19. 18... 


ee 1.314.651,656 23. pee ; Sh 
nas 1/122,396,584 17. LIE] 11146'939'96 Lee 
if br 311 4,005, Boe. 7261 see -153.984,937| 12.28)/1931..... 
B30] gerd 766| 14. Lilli] 11193/047'745| 12. 3 
rite 897, "817| 15.04||1914..... 

r oe pine 120 : i : He 
i 356, 783° #13 191 2.975, 5 -57||1937..... 

ie EES °743.063 16. :90 iz 2 628,71 é 938..... 

INTEREST ON THE PUBLIC DEBT = 
(On basis of warrants issued 1901 to 1915; on daily Treasury statements (unrevised) 1916 to 2190) 


Per || Yr. 
Cap. Fisc. Interest Cap. 


Dols. Dollars Dollars. 
22,902,897] .23 1,055,923,690| 9.47 
3 1916 2 30 8 4 | '940,602'913} 8. 
1 


A 3% 1922 991, ,006, 1759 5 659,347,613 


Pe es ee tie: 


174 UL S—-Revenue Act of 1938; Income 2 Chart 
The Federal Revenne Act of 1938 | 


i Presi me law, under the U. S. Con- 
ned by the President, but became 4 C er ak 
j titution article $ Section 7 leony 2) which provides that “‘if any bill arene zpbunn ees ey 
Brevident within ten ‘days (Sundays excepted) after it shall have been pre im, sam 
reside 


in li i igned it.’’ ee 2 
sneh ve S day a oeteat et eee nee Mas 27, 1938. Its income tax provisions apply only for : 
} e law 


i 937. 
Se ea in eels: in the 1938 Act, except as to the tax on capital gains and 
cS > 


losses, remain as they were before. 


a 
. 3 
Table for Computing Personal Income Tax : 
Jae | New York, 
“ 1938,’’ issued by the Guaranty Trust Co. of a 
(From the booklet Be et Sea Al bai Brentien: Hall: Ine) ; 
Rates and amounts of tax on individuals under the Revenue Act of 1938 ; 
MARRIED PERSON a 
SON ; - 
ay oper 0 Personal Exemption $2,500 : 
Personal Exemption $1,00 > 
7 ¥ Ratio Nor- < 
.. mal To 1 ||Nor-| Sur Tar ; 
f - - Tax ‘ota or- - ; 
cyabistnel Bei| ates | Ess] Tetat | Tae fal] tae | Bite ae 
‘Income a id Ke ee oe i ce Net Rate| % tax 3 
b Olen | Rate | In- || % Rate { 
g he % come : % 
Ee PP ree cr ee $1,000 : 
OOD EE Oo Fae Pee ee alii ee eee ee ae é ¥ 
ek | ee ais Sk 2,009 
(PCS EAM estan nis A 2200 
So cil eee ae Le i aaao ; 
ae hee eats Hr 4 Ped ; 
OS eee a e reel 
fence p< oe ee ri ae } 
(2 eg eg nan i pane 
4 036 4 6,000 . ¥ 
4 039 4 6.500 - 
4 42 4 4 8 7,000 
he 045 4 4 8 7,500 7 
4 -047 4 4 8 8,000 
4 -050 4 4 8 8/500 
4 -052 4 5 9 9,000 
4 054 4 5 9 9,500 
4 «056 4 5 9 10,000 
4 64 4 6 10 12,000 
4 070 4 7 11 14,000 
4 077 4 8 12 16,000 
4 084 4 9 13 18,000 
4 092 4 11 15 20,000 
4 100 4 13 17 22,000 
4 116 4 17 21 26000 — 
| 4 137 4 19 23 32,000 — 
4 154 4 21 25 38,000 — 
4 171 4 24 28 44'000 ~ 
4 187 4 27 31 50,000 
4 -203 4 31 35 56,000 
4 221 4 35 39 62:000 
4 239 4 39 43 68,000 
4 257 4 43 47 74000 
4 275 4 47 51 80,000 
4 305 4 51 55 90,000 
4 333 4 55 59 100,000 _ 
4 429 4 58 62 150,000 
4 481 4 60 64 200,000 
4 -517 4 62 66 250,000 
4 44 4 64 68 ,000 
4 583 4 66 70 ,000 
4 610 4 68 72 500,000 
4. 654 4 | 70 74 750;0 
4 -680 4 72, 76 1,000; 
4 1,450,174) .725 a aS ner 2'000;000 
“4 3,790,164) .758 4 74 78 SGOvCOS / 
er 
MMA CLE ACOs Wacat sce ssl hese em o 4 75 79 te++e+s--[.-...-.-1 5,000,000 


€ maximum earned income of $14,00 
that amount are treated as all earned. 


an CAPITAL GAINS AND LOSSES 


The above computations are based on th 0; incomes of less 
ae | 
aera 


exchange of capital assets held 25 months or more. — 
nd The net gain taken into account upon the sale or 
tic exchange of assets held 19 months or more is 
pon. taxed at the ordinary normal and surtax rates, 
lacs 


ea , or at a rate of 30 percent, whichever results in 
, : the lesser tax. 

Gaul the maximum Baer ue sate us te 20 Wp 
ea cent upon gains accruing more than months 
Faas ent but and less than 25 months and 15 percent upon gains _ 
ry i iD accruing 25 months or more. A net loss taken 
he ; into account upon the sale or exchange of assets 
held 19 months or more may be deducted from 


the taxpayer’s other income, or 30 percent of such | 
or exchange of capital assets held more than | loss may be deducted from the tax upon that in- 


onths and less than 25 months, and 50 per- | come, whichever method results in a greater tax. 
ut of the gain or loss arising upon the sale or Losses from the sale or exchange of depreciable 


‘ j rv 
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trade or business are made | capi gain or loss are to be included in the 
on the other hand, the} capital gain and loss computations of the indi- 
due to securities becoming | vidual partners. 
deduction allowed in No gain or loss will be recognized in the case — 
a r : of certain exchanges and_ distributions effected 
apital and losses of a partnership are to} under the Public Utility Holding Company Act 
be se rom the other partnership income, | of 1935, in obedience to orders of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission. E 


ESTATE TAX 


Current Federal estate taxation consists of, first, | an additional estate tax over and above the estate 
-the estate tax imposed by the Revenue Act of 1926,| tax under the 1926 Act. A specific exemption of 
as amended, and, second the additional estate tax | $40,000 is allowable under the current amendment. 
imposed by the Revenue Act of 1932, as amended. ee credit is allowed against this additional estate 
The Revenue Act of 1926 is the basic Act, as its Sribepee de eer aes Fes hug ite pre 8 
provisions, save as to rates, amount of the specific | authorized. The rates range from two per cent on 
exemption, the credits allowed for gift tax, and/| the first $10,000 to seventy per cent of all of the 
the credit allowed for death taxes paid to the| net estate in excess of $50,000,000, but it is im- 
various States, apply equally to the additional tax/ portant to note that the total tax’ thus computed 
imposed by the Revenue Act of 1932, as amended. | is reduced by the amount of the gross tax under 

Under the Revenue Act of 1926 a specific exemp-| the 1926 Act , ; 
tion of $100,000 is allowed as a deduction in com- The Act permits the Commissioner of Internal 
puting the net estate. The net estate is taxed at| Revenue to extend the time for payment of the 
graduated rates ranging from one per cent on the! estate tax from the present eight years to a. ie 
first $50,000 to twenty per cent on the excess over | maximum of ten years, in cases of undue hard- 
$10,000,000. However, a credit against the total is| ship. The Commissioner could require security 
allowable for Federal gift tax paid with respect to/ in’ such form as he might determine, rather — 
the same property. Also, a credit up to but not| than in the form of a bond as previously required. — 
exceeding eighty per cent of the tax computed | On extensions the rate of interest (6 per cent 
under the 1926 Act (less any credit allowed for | under the present law) would be reduced to 4 per~ | 
gift tax) is allowable on account of estate, in- | cent a year, the new rate applying to extensions 
Heritance, legacy or succession taxes actually paid | granted after March 31, 1938, and include addi- 
to any State or Territory. Practically all of the | tional extensions granted after that date. In 
States enacted laws io secure the full benefit of | termining gifts made during the year the 1932 Act 
the eighty per cent credit. excluded gifts to any one person not raryg ine 

The Revenue Act of 1932, as amended. imposes! $5,000. The new Act fixes the amount at $4,0( 


CORPORATION TAXES 


t 
, 


The 1938 act has substituted for the former nor- | net operating loss of the preceding taxable year 
mal tax and undistributed-profit tax a new method | amounts which the shareholders agree to inclu 
of taxing corporations. A corporation whose in-|in their individual returns even though su 


: 

s ; amounts were not distributed, and an adjust : 
4 come is $25,000 or less is taxed at a pengnensiye for any deficit in the carninss or profits ecCgune, . 
_ vate ranging from 12}2 percent to 16 percent. An alternative tax is provided for corporations 
. corporation whose income exceeds $25,000 is taxed | with incomes slightly in excess of $25,000; Ce 
' at 19 percent, the tax being reduced by 242 per- The surtax on corporations improperly accumu- 
cent oF the dividends paid out of the income sub- | lating surplus has been modified by placing upon 
ject to tax. the taxpayer the burden of proving that an 


- ~ -fhus, if all income is distributed, the effective 
4 Tate of tax will be 1642 percent. Included in the | of avoiding surtax upon shareholders.- ‘ 
_. eredit for dividends paid are, among other items,| With respect to the capital-stock tax provision 
- amounts used or set aside in discharge of indebft-|is made for a redeclaration of capital-stock value — 
t edness incurred prior to January 1, 1938, any as of July 1, 1938, and every 3 years thereafter, > 


EXCISE AND OTHER TAXES 7 rt 


uf Certain low-yield excise taxes upon articles in The tax upon sales of produce for future de- 
on use are repealed. Among such taxes are | liyery is also repealed. : ; i r 

stig upon toilet soaps, tooth paste, chewing The tax on distilled spirits is raised from 
e gum, phonograph records, and cameras. to $2.25 on each proof gallon. ; 
id] 


: oy aallee oases ae 
E U. S. Customs and Internal Revenue Receipts, by Years 


Teasonable accumulation was not for the purpo ie 


’ al Year Internal Year Internal 
(Rises) Customs Bete (Fiscal)| Customs | Revenue (Fiscal)| Customs /Reyenue 


Dollars Dollars 

184 302 B28 .. . .|292,320,015 980,008,804 
le F > 2, ’ 

173 304 006 ; ; 512,723,288 


80,252 


2 
21'615, 547,561,000|2,584, 140,268 
Eyretywts 926... :1579,430,093/2,835,999,892 


4 eae 
eee showing internal revenue receipts since 1934 include Agricultural Adjustment tax collections— ; 
(1934) $3) ; : 


71,422,886; (1935) $526,222,358; (1936) $71,637,207. fe me 


61 with Net Tnbteene of Million a Year or Over in U. Ss. 


ii 1{ column in 1936 had aggregate*net income of $1 
In 1936, according to the U.S. Bureau of Interna 641,000 and paid $77,138,000 in income taxes. 
> Revenue, there were 61 net incomes of, $1,000.00 | 1934 the 33 persons with’ incomes of $1,000,000 
4 or more, pes vip ao, a naan or notipt meee ee Rep inoosieg of $57,774,000 and paid $32, ae 
hy aut: 2B > 0 n Is Pe se 
4 ena one in every'3,900,000 of population. The average man with a ere go income paid — : 
1931, 150 in 1930 and 513 in 1929, when the In 1935 one person had an income of somewh: 4 


a There were 50 such incomes in 1933, 20 in 1932, | $563.62 in taxes on each $1,000 in 1935. 
; ° re 60 1914. over $4,000,000; none had an income of more than 
all-time high was set; there were 60 in ee 0), eo 


Z NE ets persons in the million-dollar-income ! $5,000, 
en 3 


Wing? 


Income, Estate, and Gift Takes! Year Ending Fane 30, 


Estate tax— Gift tax- 5 

- Transfer of Transfer of 

Total income estates of any property 
taxes decendents _ by sift 


j 4,293,024. 8,694,639.40| $1,450,122.58 $123,042.08 
Paiecores| 30 a 580,657.14 152,665.75 20,075.44 


Income taxes 


Individual 


Collection districts | Corporation 


beste [otal ciaye: ae aes 4 

Be Rice Nag? 850,129. a 273,387.06 — 

Bement sles i A E 88 2 sie e 211,133.39 s 

I RA een Oreo 1 464.68 81 x b 
mee tibess. 8 9 38 736,498. ; 1,729,385.82 

Hi PR ase hie ,334, i 4 o ; 5 5 i 5 6 

(Ss ae 6/330'556. 81458. 213.344 08 > 

POW Soar se tee = f . 4 

Kansas. Steer bbe tage axed 118,010. 355,076. 473,086. 82,117.67 — 
“Kentucky... .....:.. 544,445. f De e : 265,270.21 
Louisiana............ z i : 969,856. 88,232.31 
66,174.57 


a] 

on 

im 

tb 

w 
pape ae ‘ 
aor} wo 

oo 
eo) erpht ai, nyt 


Maryland.. eee: 5 , 93 d f 
i peteeaunusett Babe te. ; i .40 E : 1,446,282.93 
_ Miehigan.. bstiaes ie : 253. 421,059. . 22,495,237. 1,718,735.10 
Minnesota. - Sa 17 6 z 600, 
5, 22,563.14 
3\343/213. Fst 651,283. oS 
a 080.35 73,244.21 


F 421,645. 277,337. . 161,302.11} 
Stork 2 ; z < 1,093,647.45 
New Hampshire... - , 5 5 y 
_ First New Jersey.. 630, B 15, 105, 966.96 7,867, "895.79 
_ Fifth New Jersey. . 38,728, gsi. ay , 564,128. 85,293,109.46 8;003;868.30 
- New Mexico.......... 515,9 ,785. 1,564,702.43 207,738. 
pie tare 12,680°664.70 3 40,003,169.88 
‘Second New York 156,716,955.08 A i 334,674,171.87 
‘hird New York.. a h a »575, rs HA 


12;210,032.07 
: 39,700,108.53 
CBO “ 27°659,461.41 
aitapes =): 376,375.22 k 770,196.16 
UAL ree sateat Fra ede as u 40,297,976.46 
CM Tee 21,592,428.21 1,135,752.53| © 
11,092,593.69 1,793,647.62 
7,943,780.28 
1,193,373.15 


Me 
Satis Sap sealant inva papas esideratetaiica se 


Gig tt aller 2c ag ate galas 


eae S2,171. 1,060. ; 1,475,983.94 
baler ye, Ob. ‘ ‘ x . ae i a 
oming......22.0.. "424327. 1 ; : 

« Pailippine Islands mai Meeiee : E ‘a7Lone.40 


- 11,299, 932,071.95/1,286,311,881.92|2,586,243,953.87 382,175,325.84| 34,698,739.01 


“TOTALS FOR STATES AND Onn COMPRISING PART 
NE COLLECTION DISTRICT eer te 


$153, eae js $384. 498. 29 $537,975.42 
156, 294,643.60 13 : 3 "$1,643,645.06 
12,091,698.62| 19°5481440.68 i oe 37 388. ée 
108,683,389.29 236: 997,450.11] 29 80} 1,811,644.47 
54. 478,974.71 
724,527.34 
3 i gue 
"204,670.50 Y ; (912/185, 
. i 1,912, ‘ 
198, 430, 992. 45 : 30/440/019. 2,813, 37:79 
8,206,562.06| _17;245'256.46| _1'451'430.08 173 Hetty 33 


Internal revenue collection districts follow State}; to enter i 
boundaries, except that the Maryland district in- | whether iinte, closing, agreements ines oF 
cludes the District of Columbia and The Washing- | ullocable to taxable years already ee Telate are 
ton district includes the Territory of Alaska. Provision has also been made to Tae seve 
ibe The amounts collected by States are not entirely | effect of the statute of limitation * tigate the 
indicative of the Federal tax burden of the respec- | which a determination under the tne z= tox dane AN 
Ri aes ae pene ee ree a be eventually pein the inclusion in gross income on aheee 
e deduction 
The Commissioner is given a general authority | deducted in nage tarable Sona included’ or 
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25, 


ON CBN AID 


“AMON ONO HOOD r 


$2,148 


er Internal Revenues Receipts 
g June 30 of year named, show millions and 


Receipts, by States and Years 
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815.74 


227,995, 
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658, 765,314.33 


315.28($5. 


. ($4,653,195, 


eens 


Other and total. 


Operations of the Part Reserve Banke z, 
; DADETtGN OF ALL, AT END OF YEAR (millions of dollars) Mia 


ES Otay 
Total gold reserves . ; erie swle| ano 
Other reserves...) fone ewe ccc nce 


3,082) © 


Total Fegerves (niche Nese ha Loe 3,011 


Non-reserve cash. .........:.-.--+.05 82 TS. Obbenin gantamenes 
_ Redemption ftund—Fed. Res. Bank notes}....--|-++-+-|+eseee]--+0- 
__ Bills discounted, 8 
f 9 33 133 3 1 
bs. Bee ck ‘ b S ae 2,437) 2, 430 2, 43i 2,430] 2,564 £ 


_ Other securities.......... . 7 3 2 5 
dustrial advances. . HS 


_ Total bills and securities....... 


eh ef _ Total reserve bank credit.. 


ime Federal Reserve notes of other banks. 
- Uncollected ig not included in float. 


_ Gold held abroad ese estice ail loys aie 5 slpaserena eat Camerata ct cr eretea 
_ Bank premises. . ; 56 

a All other resources . 3 
v: Total FESOUTCES. =). i). oi. ba wre ed 


LIABILITIES 
“Federal Reserve notes in circulation. 
_ Fed ‘Res. Bank notes in circulation. ...]......]... Lal sake ke Lecomte 209 P38] I I) Ae ee ore a) 
Deposits: 
- Member La reserve account...... 
Government. : 
Foreign bank... . 
‘ Other deposits... 


: OSE MSQTIOBIES | Noses: aide ois inic 2 ayers whe ya 


Ona) eee 5,201) 5,672 


RESERVE BANK CREDIT AND RELATED ITEMS 
Annual averages of daily figures, in millions of dollars 


WNOOSO) 
ISH 
EOE cn 


oO 
_ 


+ 


; Reserve Bank Credit Outstanding wo = 5 
ome. 3 3 8 $s52| € ls 
ay 38 8 | 2bB | Ss S832 §2 | 2 
o e PD Sia ms Sea) Sa ge 
2s Oa Nae cad ge aes (tae gaa) 73 | 362 
3h ag | ¢ 1-8 | $31 288 | 88 gees] 58/238 
aS Dn fs) & 55 | &d6 | 53 Habe! ZQ |On< 
1,134 168 2,871 | 1,867 |° 4,371 | 1,497 108 
906 141 2,842 1,716 4,729 1,719 115 138 
523 158 2/582 | 1/695 | 5,191 | 1/835 6 280 
46 31004 | 1,758 | 4,663 | 1,671 28] 346 
3.515 | 11871 | 4,248 | 1,781 286 
3,774 | 1,991 1873 27 uke oRD 
45152 | 2/017 2/023 27] 263 
4; 2,000 2,167 264 
4, 1,985 2, 284 
2/008 23. 
2 2 
2 2 
2 2 
2 
2 
2 


ey 


1S) 

ns 

ae 

io] 

own. 
_ 


2,920 
3,383 335. 
x FEDERAL ‘RESERVE BANK HOLDINGS OF BILLS DISCOUNTED 
5 Annual averages of daily figures, in millions of dollars 


0) 1931) 1932) 1933) 1934] 1935|1936| 1937 Bank 1930) 1931 1932 1933) 1934|1935/ 1936 1937 
St. Louis. 16 

Minneap.. é 4 

Kans. City} 15 

Dallas....} 10 

San Fran., 


toe oy 


Chicago../ 30! 30] 41} 17)  1....J....t.... Total. ..| 272 326 521 
‘Where there are no figures in 1934—1937 columns the amount is-less than $500,000. 


_ 


179 * 
NStaticrios of All Banks . Ry 


(Data were gathered by the Federal Reserve Board.) * 


El, of ae 30 for 1914-1923; for December 31, 1923- 1932; June 30, 1933, and since. v 
Deposits, other than interbank deposits 
Number of banks (in millions of dollars) iattf? ae 
Nonmember Nanton teaiiee q 
Member banks banks MieRibor ba > 
Date Total Total es vee — 
: all Mu- all Mu- 7 
banks Na- tual banks Na- tual 
Total |tional| State | say- | Other Total |tional | State} sav- |Other 
ngs ngs : 
26,274)...... 7,514], 644/ 18,116} 18,566]....... 6,374 3,916] “8,276 ~ 
26,605) 7,614) 7,597 17 639) 18,352) 19,131] 6,678} 6,609 68} 3,951) 8,502 — 
27,041} 7,605) 7,571 34 632; 18,804) 22,759) 8,395 159 235} 4,188] 10,176 
27,495) 7,65 7,599 53 632) 19,211} 26,352) 10,301) 9,742 559} 4,422) 11,630 
28,334) 8,212) 7,699 513 636; 19,486) 28,765) 15,671] 11,214] 4,457| 4,422] 8 673 
28,600) 8,821] 7,779) 1,042 633) 19,146} 33,603) 19,170) 12,951) 6,219} 4,751] 9,682 
29,829} 9,398] 8,024) 1,374 631; 19,800) 37,721) 21,915) 14,316] 7,600] 5,187; 10,618 
730,560; 9,745) 8,150) 1,595 634] 20,181) 35,742] 20,637} 12,991] 7,646) 5,575] 9,526 ¥ 
30,158} 9,892] 82 1,648 630} 19,636) 37,615) 22,397) 13,821) 8,575 ,780} 9,43 
29,833; 9,856] 8,236] 1,620 628} 19,349; 40,688 23) 871] 14,490) 9,380) 6,295} 10,522 
-| 29,505! 9,774) 8,179) 1,595 630} 19,101} 42,163 24,996 15,231} 9,764) 6,455) 10,712 
28,806) 9,587) 8,043) 1,544 623} 18,596) 45,835] 27,836] 16,694; 11,141) 6,898} 11,101 
28,257) 9,489) 8,048| 1,441 621] 18,147) 49,224) 30,029] 18,066} 11,964) 7,298] 11,897 
7,367} 9,260 ,906) 1,354 618) 17,489] 50155) 30,474; 18,022) 12,453) 7,763] 11,918 
26,416) 9,034) 7,759) 1,275 618) 16,764} 52,909) 32,063] 19,662} 12,401) 8,344) 12,502 
25,576| 8,837] 7,629) 1,208 613] 16,126) 56,766) 34,826) 21,407] 13,419 ,849] 13,09 
4,630; 8,522} 7,403) 1,119 609) 15,499} 55,289) 33,865) 20,290} 13,575) 8,916) 12,50 
22,769; 8,052] 7,033] 1,019 603) 14,114 ,039| 32,560} 20,13 ,422) 9,507! 10,972 
19,968} 7,246] 6,368 878 597| 12,123) 45,821) 27,432) 17,271) 10,161 105} 8,284_ 
18,390} 6,816) 6,011 805 594} 10,980} 41,643) 24,803] 16,101 +701} 10,022] 6,81 
14,519} 5,606) 4,897 709 576| 8,337) 37,998 :338] 14,772] 8,566 ,713) 4,946 — 
15,835} 6,375| 5,417 958 578| 8,882} 41,870) 26,615) 17,097| 9,518) 9,780) 5,475 
5,994) 6,410) 5,425 985 571} 9,013) 45,766 ao oeh 19,031] 10,465} 9,920) 6,350 — 
15,752} 6, 5,368} 1,032 566] 8,786} 51,335] 34,098} 21,986 eae 10,060| 7,176 
15,527} 6,357) 5,293) 1,064 564| 8,606} 53,287) 35,440} 22,926 13, 514) 10,213) 7,635 
15,286] 6/3 5.2421 1/096 563| 8,385] 52,195! 34,745] 22,553! 12,193! 10,296] 7153 


Beginning with June 30, 1937 (1) the figures 


Comprises all national banks in continental 
I exclude private banks in Georgia which no longer 


U. S., and all State commercial banks, trust com- 
panies, mutual and stock savings banks, and pri- 
vate and industrial banks which are included in 
abstracts issued by State banking departments. 
Also includes, June 1934-June 1935, private banks 
which, under the provisions of the Banking Act 
~ of 1933, submitted reports to the Comptroller of 
~~ the Currency. Under the amended provisions pri- 
vate banks no longer report to the Comptroller. 
Date of reports of member banks: figures for 
non-member banks are as of nearest available date. 
7 Prior to Dec. 30, 1933, member bank figures in- 
- clude interbank deposits not subject to immediate 
withdrawal, which were $103,000,000 on that date, 


Bank Clearings in Chief United States Cities \ ae 
(Data, except as to Los Angeles, by the Commercial and Financial Chronicle, N. Y.) 


report to the State banking department (43 such 
banks reported deposits of $2,491,000 and loans and ~ 
investments of $1,087,000 on Dec, 31, 1936); and — 
(2) the figures include Morris Plan and industrial 
banks in New York and North Carolinia, of which: 
there were 45 on June 30, 1937, with deposits of 
$50,287,000 and total loans and investments of 
$61,165,000. The figures already include such — 
Motris Plan and industrial banks in other States 
as ad covered by State banking department Te- uy 
ports é 
The total capital of all national banks on June 
20. eee was $1,572,900,000; resources, $30 387, 
82,000. j 


Yr. (Cal.)| New York| Chicago Phila. 


Boston 


Baltimore|Pittsb’rgh| San Fran.| Los Ang. 
1,000 1,000 1,000 | _1,000° 
Dollars 
8,122,065] — 3, 994 2 


10/938,051| 
94 


. 
i, 
: 
a — a. 
_ ‘Yr. (Gai.)| Detroit | Cleveland] St. Louis | Kan. City|N. Orleans| Minneap.| Cincin. Louisville — 
ea 1 1,000 1,000 1,000 | 1,000. 
1,000 | 1,000 1,000 1,000 : ; ; ,000 
Dollars lars Dollars Dollars lars Dollars 
1920..... ees 8877387 §.294,027] 11,615,142] 3,315.319|. 4,012,206) 3,596,794) 1,548.436 — 
1025.....| 8,430.797| 5.996.668] 7,626,577| 7,036, 3'169.574| 4,462.950| 3,709/955 1°743.589 
1929... 1.2] 11/558;165| 7,964,234] 7,278,217] 7,451,112| 2,734,425] 4,705,232| 3,910,55 1,940,888 
193026 7440, 1 6,637,913] 6,146,332] 6,302,427| 2,315,470) , 4,016,265] 3,202,938) 1,850,131 
1931.....| 6,167,174| 5,123,450) 4,587,621| 4,399,862]  2,010,081| 3,172,031) 2,837,577 1,134,399 
1932.....| 3,236,379] 3,344.4 3,069,950| 3,185,865| 1,362,194] 2,437,598) 2,088, 1128s 
1933.. 1/940,556} 2,530,897| 2,897,126] 2,864,298] 934,282) 2,518,077) 1,814, 1 238:94 
3994. -.--| 3.574.899) 2.978.605) G.000/000) 3.615.708) 1 aey'4ba| Soud 730] F4e6's10] 109116 
1936 ies? Bee erent 4'497/330| 4,768,638 106.496 3,336,541| 2/880,750 1,631,058 : 
1937... ...| 5;868:434| 5,128,345] 4,815,002 5,258,142| 1,972,629] 3,686,111] 3,229,667} _1,786,44 


2 Total clearings in 1937 in 194 cities were $299 50700,050: 


180 United States—Stock of Money of Various Kinds 
ee De ee eS eee 
Stock of Money in the United States 


eS en en ee 
Money Held in Treasury Money Outside of Treasury 


Total Amount held in In Circulation 
June Stock of trust against aS 
30 money in gold and siiver against U. 5. 
U.S Total certificates (and|,notes (and Total Per 
: Treasury notes Treas. notes Amount |c'pita 
of 1890) of 1890) 
lars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Perc’t 
= HS) 366.290.3068 69,492,279 684,502,535 2,081,230,562!2,081,230.562| 27.28 
7} 2'919,493,653/ 1,245,500.840 949,347,475 2,623,340,288}2,623,340,288| 31.51 
| 3,466, 1,603,186,039| 1,285,013,962 3,148,683,602/3,148,683,602} 34.84 
-| 3,60 1,731,084,446 1,387,148,881 3,263,053,258 3,263,053,258] 34.72 
-| 3,70 1,782,320,070} 1,419,573,988 3,335, ,310)}3,335,220,310| 34.87 
-| 3.77 1,834.111.705 1,475,782,971 . 3,418,691,986|3.418.691.986| 35,12 
-| 3,79 1,845,569,804 1,507,178,879 150,000,000 |3,459, '4/3,458,059,755 93 
-} 4,05 1,967,664,597 1,619,428,701 152,977,037 |3,702,546,925/3,319,581,6. 32.96 
-| 4,54 2'356,535,766| 2,057,409,391 152,979,026 |4,242,60: 3,649,258,222 -63. 
«|. 8,67: 2.859,395,765| 2,063,390,829 4,882,768,624/4,066,403,71 39.05 
-| 6,906, 2,976,250,806 1,407,694,251 5,337,680,537)|4,481,696,916] 42.33 
-| 7,68: 2,907,811.676 906,672,947 6 |5,687,274,720) 4,876, e. 45.95 
| 8,15 2,379,663,573 704,637,755 6 |6,483,470,046/5,467,588,616) 51.38 
-| 8,174, 2,921,089,410 919,643,386 6,173,081,743/4,910,992,490| 45.29 
.| 8,276, 3,515,582, 704 1,000,577,605 5,761,065, 158/4,463,172,111| 40.61 
-| 8,702 3,821,845,775 1,150,167,965 6,031,110,580) 4,823,274,7 43.18 
-| 8,846. 4.248.437.682 1,628, 138,695 6,226 ,242,532|4,849,307,433| 42.64 
.| 8,29 4,176.381,450 2,059,798, 696 .620, 6,187,048,829| 4,815,207,508| 41.73 
8,42 4,210,358,026] 2,139,770,428 54,188,886 |6,358,383,731/4,885,266,064| 41.71 
8,667, 4,159,05 2,096,205,453 155,420,721 |6,604.431,423/4,851,321,131| 40.99 
8,118,0 o4| 3,725,64 A,986,761.140 156,039,088 |6.379,202,167|4,796,626,257| 39.97 
8,538,796.192| 3,789,886,2 1,$54,372,591 156,039,088 |6,603,282,569)]4,746,296,562| 39.0g 
8,306,564,064| 4,021.93) 1,978,447,640 156,039,088 |6,263,074,941/4,521,987,962| 36.74 
9,079,623.698} 4,277,734, 2,196.103.165 156,039,088 |7,047,992.013)4,821,933,298| 38.8 %§ 
9,004,504,534) 3,493,121, 1,979, 137,320 156,039,088 |7,490,520,04915,695,171,375| 45.63 
0,078,416,523) 3,797,691, 1,711,721,413 6,039,088 |7,992,446,331/5,720,764.384| 45.54 
3,634.380,567/ 8,408,392, 5,453,712,918 156,039,431 \8,879,455,159 5,373,469 52) 42.59 
5,113,034,715 pees 7,131,431,261 156,039,431 /6,714,514,339)5,567,092,519 43.7 
7,402,493, 297 |11,851.635,026) _9,355,223,763 156,039,431 /9,602,054,644 6, > 493) 48.69 
. . |19,376,690,005/13,685,480,147| 10,240,964,078 156,039,431 9,901,261,037)6,447,056,447 49.83 
1938. . . [20,096,869,732/14,535,626,574| 12,.233,067.576 156,039,431 |9,964,467,354\6,460,891,284| 49.64 


SEE US SN ASE sa eas as ia ae i Se A bite a ieee Abs bis Sat Vane oe Ss See 

WNote—There is maintained in the Treasury—(i) | Reserve agents of a like amount of gold certificates 
as a reserve for United States notes and Treasury | Or,of gold certificates and such discounted or pur- 
notes of 1890—$156,039,431 in gold bullion; (ii) as | Chased paper as is eligible under the terms of the 
security for Treasury notes of 1890—an equal dollar praia itm ted Act, or, until June 30, 1939, of 
amount in standard silver dollars (these notes are Haag ee of - = States if so author- 
being canceled and retired on receipt); (ili) as y a majority vote of the Board of Governors 


security for outstanding silver certificatés—silver of oe ses ge Fe 
jn bullion and standard silver dollars of a monetary 
value equal to the face amount of such silver 
certificates; and (iv) as security for gold certifi- 
eates—gold bullion of a value at the legal standard 
equal to the face amount of such gold certificates. 

Federal Reserve notes are obligations of the 
United States and a first lien on all the assets of 
the issuing Federal Reserve Bank. Federal Reserve 
motes are secured by the deposit with Federal 


in gold certificates of at least 40 cent, inch 

= Ea tipet it got Yay as must be deposited wine 

the asurer e Uni , 

big rhs notes in —— circulation. Bre 
3 certificates’’ as herein used includes 

credits with the Treasurer of thi 

payable in gold certineates, © United States 

eral Reserve notes and National bank 
notes are in process-of retirement. 


STOCK OF MONEY, CLASSIFIED BY KIND, AT THE END OF EACH FISCAL YEAR 


Federal Reserve banks must maintain a reserve 


Gold coin 
rare Silver Sub: Federal National Pet. 
ae] Cape | iia |oumere| istat | Seige | caer hab 
uillion notes notes total mo: y 
Sasa ES es enim A ne 
Dollars. Dollars Dollars HY 
1.357,655,988 | 568,228,505 | 114.824.1890 |.. 2s .=.| aopriascs | 29K aaess | 46 
1,636,043,478 | 568/277,508 | 155,158,748 | 222222221112: 713,430,733 | 3,466,855,679 | 47. 
1,753,196,722 | 568.279\367 | 1591607364 | 222222211221! 728194'508 | Beostsssss | 48.61 
1,818,188,417 | 568,278,020 | 170,588,205 | 2122122122112 745,134,992 | 3'701'964.792 | 49. 
pepoeeness | DOS273263 | 175,195,996 | oo... TL. 759,157,906 | 3,777,020 49:33 
, » » S exe . WE Ps Shalem ace aes tes S x 
zuacettiey | cert | ASS | RERRGR | SE | SOE | Sh 
3,220,241,826 | 568,269,513 | 198,274,719 | _ 547!407,960 | 71 Sere s73900 | Se: 
3,162,807,999 | 499,515,930 | 231,856, 1.847'580,885 | Fae 205989 | E90N Is 3 
POSSE | SSGhan | SEEN | GELS | Fegiere | Cea | Ses 
; 3,274,729,834 | 288,788\378 | 271/314'375 | 3'000:429" 743/290, 7 } 
; Sees | SUES | ELT | SRS | Heatae | SER | 2398 
049,553,748 »880,769 | 269/186; +876,902, 47,439" 2.788, : 
ESSE MS | Satan | Aaeuitaes | ENG | Hemutire | eee aet a | So 
4,447,390,987 | 83,491,184 923/000 | 1995905700 | Fos eon aad Sos err 300 52.76 
SUTOUS | SehaT | HONS | SRSA | Gon aga | Cebrget eee | 83:8 
dear | Sages | AGUS | PHCURAL | UG | Sere | seed 
: 1955,921,258 | 539,958,327 | 308,619'365 | 2°1015578'450 | 697004" :079°623) aa58 
619, 210103 1004 44 : 
Sos | SIN | SERIO | SESE | Taare at | Sosairan | abe 
whe] Eugeeates | SQLs | SSUES | SST as | SSL eae? | Sr 
‘ ..|10,608,416,678 | 547/080,503 | 331'715,133 | 4'296'309 3 Gastsur | oecss 
-:1987. ; |12,318,871,165 | 547/079°989 | 358'975/388 | A sos'are eco | See see aeS [Le soz 32 
1938. | 12'062'953;931 | 547!0791508 | 37S AOL Ist P35 813000 330°687 080 Dorooe eee rae essa 


Gold coin and bullion (June 30, 1938), does not include gold other than that held in the 


. 


Treasury. 


we ev OO 


—_-- - = 


United States—Gold and Silver Statistics 181 


- Gold and Silver Exports and Imports 


re 


(The figures represent thousands of dollars.) 
Gold - Silver Gold Silver 


Year 
Exports | Imports| Exports | Imports (Cal.) Exports | Imports} Exports | Imports 
61,648} 319,721} 109,891 73,945 
3 128 


37,18 57,445 65,665 262,640] 128,27 99, 64,596 
425 66,549 ; 115,708} 213,504 92,258 69,596 
91,799 63,705 62,777 201,455) 207,535 72,62 55,074 
222,616 57,388 51,603 ; 168,897 87,382 68,117 
1,426) 451,955 3,599 116,583] 291,649 83,407 63,940 
155,793| 685,990 70,595 115,967 96,054 157 42,761 
371,88 52,454 84,131 466,794) 612,119 26,485 28, 
41,070 62,043) 252,846 809,528) 363,315 13, 19,6 
68,185 534; 239,021 0, 


23, 

36,875| 275,1 

28,643; 322,716 72,469 
Tet Rad I 8 ached Ss So ht ak I BE cid Dd hd tend batten! bade  becloed 

/,,2n the first nine months of 1938 (Jan.-Sept.) gold to the amount of $998,751,282 was imported to 

’ the United States; gold exports for the period were $5,843,060. The gold imports in September alone 

' were $520,907,282, owing to the war scare abroad over the Czechosolovakia boundary crisis. 

Silver imports (Jan.-Sept.) 1938 were $158,939,500; exports, $3,656,830. 
peer Pegcection in the United States in 1937 was 71,941,794 oz., ($55,646,978) as against 63,812,176 
- oz. in y 


a World Gold Production Valued in U. S, Money 


(From a Federal Reserve Bulletin. Figures show thousands of dollars) 
Estl. Africa North and South America Far East 
World ae a 


Year | Produc-| South | Rho-| West | Can- piety | Col- | Austra- Brit. 
tion Africa | desia| Africa | ada States|Mexico|ombia |Chile lia Japan |India 


8 Se ee ee eS) Sa ah ee 


2 $1—25-8/ 10 grains of gold 9/10 fine; i. e., an ounce of fine gold—$ 20.67 : 

1929... 97,153) 215,242 {11,607 | 4,297 (39,862 /45,835 | 13,463 | 2,823 | 683 [ 8,712 | 6,927 | 7,508 - 
930. . 2,119, 221,526 |11,476 | 4,995 '43,454 [47,123 | 13,813 | 3,281 428} 9,553 | 8,021 | 6,785 
Br .| 460,651/224,863 |11,193 | 5,524 155,687 |49,524 | 12,866 {4,016 | 442 | 12,134 | 8,109 A 


2 15 
498,1 A 12,000 | 5,992 /62,933 |50,626 12,070 Paey 788 | 14,563 8,198 | 6,782 
525,071/227,673 '13,335 | 6,623 '60,968 |52,842 13,169 | 6,165 13,009 ! 16,790 8.968 | 6.919 
$i—15-5/21 grains of gold 9/10 fine: i. e., an ounce of fine gold—$35 

385,474 [22,578 | 11,214! 103,224, 89,467 | 22,297] 10,438 | 5,094 | 28,428 )15,183 |11,715 
9 ..|. 958,033 368 705 34364 12,153 104’023| 108,191 23,135) 12,045 | 8,350 | 30,447 |16,354 {11,223 
4935. . 1,049,974'377,090 |25,477 | 13,625) 114,971|126,325 | 23,858] 11,515 | 9,251 | 31,117 |20,043 |11,394 
as 936. .|1.153,605|396,768 |28,053 16,295) 131,181)152,509 | 26,465) 13,632 | 9,018 | 39,921 |23,684 |11,5 
4937). 11045428! 410,710 28,296 | 20,784! 143,367|/168,159 | 29,591' 15,478 | 9,544 | 46,982 125,065° 11,53 


=f United States totals include the Philippines. 


-»| $88,997 


tals are those of the Director of the U. S. Mint, and include estimates for Soviet Russia, as 
SecBiws, in millions of dollars—(1929) 15; (1930) 31; (1931) 34; (1932) 40; (1933) 56; (1933) 95; (1934) 
7435; (1935) 158; (1936) 185; (1937) 180. 


Gold Reserves of Central Banks and Governments 


»*.% 


ak > 


ay (Millions of dollars; at par of exchange; compiled by the Federal Reserve Board) 
og Swit-) Ar- 
. nit. Ger-| Hol- as Rvs- Bel- |Can- _| Ja- | In- 
- Dec.| U. S. King: France| 7 ery| jand zer- |Spain a lreaty dium| ada | £2°-} pan | dia | Word 
e- ———— | | .§s | ——_— | qi c_—\—_|\—-—(_ 
2 256 | 105 | 474 |..... 04 51 | 113 | 474 | 556 | 116 7,289 
# 7930 Fa51 aes 600 237 | 244 | 106 | 485 j..... 211 51 5 | 472 | 611 | 118 8,080 
3/505 7 708 | 239 | 2 103 | 487 3 217 52 | 147 | 472 | 605 | 118 8,402 
3) 3/834 745 709 | 111 | 234 | 104 | 488 45 | 216 52 | 127 | 466 | 602 | 109 8,686 
4924| 4/090 748 710 | 181 | 203 8 | 489 73 | 218 62 | 151 108 ent 
gee | see] Ar] ee | fae | |e) Se | ar) BB A | de | ae | a8 | ails 
, 
Sor7 339 $34 rr 161 | 100 | 50: 97 | 239 | 100 | 152 | 529 2 {| 119 "308 
3°746 748 | 1,253 | 650 | 175 | 103 | 494 92 | 266 | 125 | 114 | 607 | 541 10,028 
' 3/900 710 | 1.633 | 544 | 180 | 115 | 495 | 147 | 273 | 163 8 | 43 54 es ae 
dees | 28 | alae | Se | aeh | a | | 388 | aes | ae | 08 | ee | ae | a | a 
reel 3824 192 415 | 477 | 436 | 368 | 307 | 361 84 212 | 162 1897 
ata |, 228 | 08 | 92 | Bea | 858 | AaB | He | ES | 283 | 20 | See | a | a | do 
8.238 |1. : 33 | 43 7 11 | 189 | 444 | 425 | 275 | 21/604 
0.128 1648 | So0e 3 doo 635 fig 839 | 358 32 | 188 | 501 | 463 | 275 30 
d288 |e'eno | o'a64 | 28! 930 | 648 | 718 12°12! 597 | 184] 469 


~ Domestic Coinage at United States Mints 


Other and |/ Calendar| 
Gold Silver Tot. Value ears 


Other and 
Tot. Value 


Gold Silver 


03 $40,235,000| $8,590,500] $54,225,400 
mestescr? ED TAMeT cLeree 2'440,000| 2,658,500” 7.73015 
“Hgts ET Sa i shea 
Aeregorors 84'325,030| 165,076,646 13,136,228 
45°365,000| 66,283,038] 114,575,118 9517 
900] 21627040] 229,946,730 38,580,924 


31,123, 


United States—Gol j 


Rae ; Average Price of Gold. — 
Average market price of an ounce of gold in London with U. s. equivalent, 
with percent of premium over Bank of England’s minimum buying rate. hae 


United States equiyalent| Percent pre- 
of. London price! — mium of 


tr 


el 


- ’ 


Average f average price _ 
London - rice| For British | For a fine | above Bank 
per standard | standard ourice of England’s: — 
ounce » ounce (1.000) minimum 
(0.91624) buying rate 
£3.46. 5 
317 9.01 $18 .9190 $20 .638S 0.00107 
S.172 19-15, 18.9218 20 .642 .01608 
3.17 9.44 18.9277 20.6484 
3.17 9.91 18.9373 20.6589 
3.17 9.03 18.9194 20.6393 
3.17 9.00 18.9188 20.6387 
3.17 9.00 18.9188 20.6387 
ae 3.17 9.00 18.9188 20 .6387 
3 is 3.17 9.04 18.9196 20.6396 
Re 317 9.00 18.9188 20.6387 
“ 317 9.00 18.9188 20.6387 
3 17 -9.00 18.9188 20.6387 
AGB. eee eee -| 317 9.00 18.9188 20.6387 
2 pla 1 
4 ‘British mint price per standard ounce(0.916%)| 3 17 10.50 $3 194922 Waren. lose fei dng sree sooner 
ape poamvalene per fine eae eee ree 4°42 4'1 45 — VES TS 20.6718 
Bank of England’s minimum buying rate per | ff eee ee eee é 
oe standard ounce (0.91634)..............- 3.17 9.00 28 O83 TAP Lr. flor kono.» no ae sata oie ae _ 
Equivalent per fine ounce................. 44:49:82 — [ehcd ey eee - 20.6387 


- 1 Conversions on basis of legal monetary parity, i.e., £1 (sterling)=$4.8665+; exchange not a factor. 


Average market price, per fine ounce, of gold in London, and United States equivalent, since 1919, — 
with percent of premium over Bank of England’s minimum buying rate (London quotations were 
# changed in September, 1919, from the standard ounce to a fine ounce basis). 


fo United States ‘ 


equivalent of Percent Average United States 
Average London price | premium of current equivalent of 
: London per fine ounce| average price rate of London price © 
Calendar year market price}conversionson| above Bank of| exchange— |per fine ounce 
1 per fine ounce} basis of legal England’s New York at average 
monetary minimum on London |} current rate 


parity! buying rate of exchange 


£ -s. d. Percent. 
4 10 1.03 $21.9204 6.21033 $4. 4258 $19.9351 
5 12 11.52 27.4863 33.17875 3.6643 20.6960 
ied OAs 26.0463 26 .20109 3.8491 20.6007 
4 13 3.80 22.7066 10.01952 4°4292 20.6659 
4 10 2.90 21.9583 6.39381 4.5748 20.6419 
4 13 8.30 22.7978 10:46141 4.4171 20.6923 — 
4 5 5.60 20.7964 -76410 4/8289 20.6355 
4 4 11.10 20.6646 12549 4° 8582 20.6291 
4 4 11.20 20.6667 13561 4.8610 20.6430 
4 4 11.20 20.6667 13561 48662 20.6651 © 
4 4 11.35 20.6697 15020 4.8569 20.6287 
4 4 11.93 20.6814 20689 4.8621 20. 
4 12 6.23 22.5126 #19207 4.5350 20.9787 
5 18 28 7293 3920110 3.5061 . 20.6980 
6 10.40 30.3836 4721663 4.2368 26.4518 
6 17 33.4952 62. 29359 5.0 34.6840 
6 17 85 56.7114 62.29359 5.0393 6. 84.6840 
1.24 58.5450 67 4.9018 ~ 34.8281 
7 0 3.45 57.7964 65.39770 4.9709 \ 34.8678 
9 7.0 8.77 57.9790 65. 92020 4.9440 34_7887 
‘British Mine price, 2/20.6718 z 
per fine. 022... .2..... 4 4 11.45+ | 3/35.0000 sGOVT -fodhet pei ote keene eee 
‘Bank of England’s min. 2/20 .6387 i 


buvernte, perdine oz...) 4. 4 9/82— }..3/849430\0 I ao aha. 2 sl oe ae eee 


ULegal parity prior to Feburary, 1934, was £1 (sterling)=$4.8665+; thereaf i — 7 ; 
2Prior to Feb., 1934. 2Since revaluation of the ablpe a Jan. i, 1934." i: Mena sic se 


<4 ; : 
ae . Value and Weight of Gold > . | 


fist pine 

The unit in weighing gold is the troy ounce. A| monetary purposés. It is about 31 ! a 
‘fine’? Ounce means an ounce of pure gold. On| 634 inches long, and 134 ecbes.deans ie aes 
fan. 31, 1934, the President proclaimed the U. S.| such a bar, at $35 per fine ounce, approximate; 


7 


‘dollar to be 15 5-21 grains of gold, 9-10 fine, 


uake-and-bur 


: “haa eo urglar-proot vault, at San Fran. 
¥ : 
the pound. The avoirdupois ounce contains 43715 | in May, 1937. It ig built om sunt rock ea 


+ , 
_ grains and the avoirdupois pound contains 17,000 | 5-story streamlined buildi 

iw grains, there being 16 ounces to the pound. The The government’s River Vault has been complete 

ray ee ae toa one-tenth heavier than the “ eens ees on the Hudson, and silver fro: 

Ri nie) f ew Yor! ; 2 1 pi 

ie ta The 00-ounce bar is most frequently used for | armed pian a ee andee a 


aS a | : Ba ¥ : Be ‘a a 


ee ie Relea, See Averages 
e = noon buying rates for ee transfers in New York. In cents per ink ¢ of foreign currency) 


Aust’lia ustria { Belgium Brazil |Brit. Ind Bul i Cc d 
(Pound) (Sehilling) (Belga) | (Milreis) (Rupee) - arly ag (Dollar 


14.058 13.912 11.8078 36.202 
14.089 Eee 10.7136 36.067 


0 
0 
-690 0: £ 
. 1223 26.347 Oe 88.090 
1 
2, 
1 
1 


Chile| China Sophia i Cuba Czech’slo | Denmark 


E Finiand= 
Year (Peso)| (Yuan) (Peso) (Peso) (Kruna) (Krone) Faye) (Markka) 
ee 12.0601} 41.901 96.551 99.965 2.9609 26.680 498 .07 2.5160 
Ras ah 12.0785] 29.917 96.493 99.952 2.9640 26.765 498 .60 2.5169 
vk) eee 12.0669! 22.437 96.570 99.930 2.9619 25.058 465.11 2.3875 
1932..... 21.736 95.275 99.941 2.9618 18.832 359.54 1.5547 
iC k* ee 7.6787) 28.598 81.697 99.946 3.8232 19.071 434 .39 1.8708 
1 rn 10.1452] 34.094 61.780 99.936 4.2424 22.500 516.85 2.2277 
| 5) ae r .571 56.011 99.920 4.1642 21.883 502.60 2.1627 
1936..... 5.1240) 29.751 57.083 99.909 4.0078 22.189 509.68 2.1903 
OI7 ss 5.1697] 29.606 56.726 99.916 3.4930 22.069 506.92 2.1811 
France {Germany| Greece |H’ng K’ng/ Hungary Italy Japan Mexico 
(Franc) |(R,-mark)|(Drachm.)| (Dollar) (Pengo) (Lira) (Yen) (Peso) 
3.9161 23.809 1.2934 47.167 17.441 5.2334 46.100 48.183 
3.9249 23.854 1.2959 33.853 17.494 5.2374 49.390 47.133 
9 23.6 1.2926 24.331 17.452 5.2063 48.851 35.492 
3.9276 23.749 0.03: 23.460 17.446 5.1253 28.111 31.850 
; 5.0313 30.518 0.7233 29.452 22.360 6.7094 25.646 > 28.103 
a 5 39.375 0.9402 38.716 29.575 8.5617 29.715 27.742 
6.6013 225) 0.9386 48.217 29.602 8.2471 28.707 27.778 
7 .1141 40,297 0.9289 31.711 29.558 7.2916 29.022 27.760 
4.0460 1937.....) 4.0460 | 40.204 © 0.9055 30.694 19.779 5.2607 28 91 27.750 
Neth’Ids ; N. Zeal'd ; Norway Poland |; Portugal ; Rumania |So. Kise Spain 
* Year (Florin) (Pound) (Krone) (Zloty) (Escudo) (Leu) (Pound) (Peseta) 
483.21 26.683 11.194 4.4714 0.5961 483.27 
468 .22 26.760 11.205 4.4940 -5953 483.79 
415.29 25.055 11.197 4.2435 5946 480.76 
320.19 18 .00 11.182 3.1960 5968 476.56 
00 21.429 14.414 3.9165 795 414.98 
402.46 25.316 18 4.6089 1.0006 498 .29 
391.26 24.627 18.882 4.4575 -9277 484.66 
398 .92 974 18.875 4.5130 . 7382 491.6 
396.91 24.840 18.923 4.4792 0.7294 489 62 


_—_]} \Stra’s Set.) Sweden |Switzerl’d| Turkey |U. Ki'd’m, Uruguay | Yu’o- 
(Dollar) (Krona) (Franc) (Pound) (Pound) (Peso) 


Latin American Exchange Rates 


(Nore—Averages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency 


3 7 dollar, with the exception of Uruguay, which are in United States dollars to the peso. Compiled in 
3 es Finance Division). : 
Annual average 
= rate ae Pk 
4 Unit Ty ni 
iE? Country tiated of eek: 1936 1937 Country quoted jof exch. 
4 oO 3.41 J Costa Rica.|Colon.....|U. R.... 
_ Argentina. .| Paper peso. EEE. ys ee a 
- Bolivia... .|BoJiviano,.|O......]-.--.--- P cuador...|Sucre...... 
OL OCB et lana a Bray he Berane pee cy ; Honduras. .|Lempira... 
Brazil Milreis,...]C....- afeipratestalera 17. Nicaragua .|Cordoba.. . 
en CHE eed. aes apt c 
Ohio, + »«-|Peso.2--+ 10" --7138-36 [26.61 ||Salvador...|Colon -. >. 
: : BM. os : 37 Uruguay...|Peso...... 
_ Colombia. ./Peso......|C.--.--}----3,+- x 2 


Venezuela. 


4 ¢ free market; C, controlled; CU, curb; ED; export draft; UR, uncontrolled rate; oh 
| copivscd tater F; free; F (b: t), free (bank rate); BR, bai nk rate; OM, open market. Faaks 
_ 1Mar. 24-Dec. 31. 2’Nov.-Dec. 3 Aug.-Dec. 4 Sept.-Dec. “June, 1938. jMay, 1938. * 
pod Guatemala, the gold quetzal (containing 1.504665 grammes of fine gold) is equal to the U.S S. 
- dollar. In Haiti, the gourde has a fixed value uivalent to 20 cents in American money. as 
_ The Panamanian balboa is of the same size, fineness and value as the United States silver dollar 
In Paraguay, the gold peso is equal in eis te the Argentine gold peso. The Dominican Republib as DY 
o the American dollar: : 
ot Qurther A od the value of foreign moneys, consult Index for individual countries. 


* 


Total 
1922 1912 1904 1900 


Form of Wealth 


: } Dolls. |1,000 Dolls. 1, oo Dolls. | 1,000 Dolls. h 
4 ‘Total. ea 1 Peal 186,299,664 107,104,194| 88,517,307 72.2|. 73.9) - 


Real prop. and imp. tax’d. .| 155,908, 625 96,923,406] 55,510,228} 46,324,839 
oe a Real Drop. 8 and tm. exempt 20,505,819 aa Ei 520 6,831, 245 

hae HOIMOSbOC IE, 6 Fis 5. s weiee = 5,807,104 8,389 4,073,792 

Farm impl. and machinery. . 2,604,638 a Bes" "225 844,991 
: Manuf. mach., tools, impl..| 15,783,260 6,091,451 3,297,754 
. Railroads and their equip..| 19,950,800 16,148,532| 11, 1244°752 


Bi Wein eens 


_. Motor vehicles............ 4,567,407 sty the, RGN Be Bi SASL Te BIRR Saas ore ee oat ae oe aed 
_—.- Street railways, ete........ 15,414,447] 10,265,207 4,840,547 3,495,228 50.2] 112 
cally ne ee lai BON 80/261°762 36,950,934| 20,460,886] 16,851, '493| 117.2| 80. 


Percentages in black type show decreases. meee plants (private-owned), $4,229,357. i" 
: ”» In the ‘‘all other’’ class were included, in. 1922— 
____In the “‘street railways, ete.” were included, in| . -vicuitural products, $5,465,796,000; manufactured ~ 


_ 1922—strect railways, $4,877,636,000; telegraph | products, $28,422,848,000; imported merchandise, — 


systems, $203,896,000; telephone systems, $1,745,-| §1,548,666,000: mining production, $730,296,000; 
774,000: private rail cars (Pullman, refrigerator, | clothing, personal adornments, furnishings, horse- 
ete). $545, 415,000; pipe lines (oil and gas) $500,-| drawn vehicles, and kindred personal property, 
000, 000; shipping and canals, $2,951,484,000; water- | $39,816,001,000; gold and silver coin and bullion, 
works (private-owned) $360,885, 000; light and | $4, 278, 155,000. i 
ay otal U. S. national wealth in previous years—(1890) $65,037,093,000; (1880) $43,642,000,000; (1870) ; 
re 054, 818,000; (1860) $16,159,616,000; (1850) $7,135,779,000. The figures 1850- 1870 cover ‘taxable 
property only. > 
NATIONAL WEALTH PER CAPITA, BY STATES, IN 1922. (1912 Figures in Parentheses) 
’ Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars _ 4 
_ State Per Capita State Per Capita State Per Capita State Per er Capita 5 
..{1,244 (913) ||Iowa...... 3 : Nevada. . f “ fe teas Fi 482 (2,125) a Pena 
-113)512 2,052) )}|/Kan....... Ns ea + 13,074 3)||Tenn...... 
rie 1,439 Y Shatner ae 9 rf te Seino les 52a) | DEX. are 5 O10 ‘ 01) 
« [4,007 Na ie F ..]2,299 (1,388)|/Utah. ..... 3,247 (2/016) 
3,285 (2,702) Aiea 2, ; we . .|3,436 (2,694) |/Vt... Se een ne 1) 
13,614 (2,041) i : (740) : 2'0 
SESE 2,728 M 7)|iIN. D: 5 3600 (idsa) 
ate 418) i P 4 3,040 
7 he " 5 a 2,887 a 808 
pene 02) BES. 26, <toit 4 é xs 4'663 
BRE SSB Tea s st com 
z 2, eile® Seats 8 U.S. other |2,9 5 
‘12 942 a, 954) |INeb....... > Merare S aa and total 18 (1,950) (LSFOH 
> ‘The cise abovesinclude all property, potl, ‘taxable ae exempt. In 1870 the per ¢: pit taxable 
property Was $624; in 1860 it was $514; and in 1858 it was $308. . p ap ae 
; » NATIONAL WEALTH, BY STATES, IN 1922 
States $1,000 States | $1,000 States $1,000 States $1, 000 
ee iy Mae aa nea eN | he bert eee a: (ike ate te) ote ects “A etigeb he ane ey eS 
Tilinois . . |22,232,794||Miss....| 2,177,690 Bene - |18,489,552 re ete 570 
Missouri.| 9,981,409}/Okla. Wash. .| — 
Montana! 2'223'189 i 
recog 
ee ie 320, 803,862 
-|12;980,839]|N. Y.. coat oe 
-|11,404,861||N. Car. || 4, a é and, 
Minn... .| 8,547.918|IN. Dak.. 2)467, 772 Suter. - 842.040 
Capital Issues 
(Data from a bulletin of the Federal Reserve Board. In Millions of Dollars) 
3 4 For New Capital 2 For Resiagines 
a | 32 Domestic ae 
Fa | gS = = : Eo = 
os | se Be |v oe eae ih see Ba 7 
. =o = ao ae aw 6 gs Ps 
e513 ga | Se 3 || 3° 4 , 
8§ | 3: 33| 38 eee cE 
ea" Ob {ma} |med| mee | | oe 
3 235 


eT 
No 
RTT E S| 


774) 765 
a] ase 
21076 oH 1192 180811639 3 1)184| _ 


‘Foreign issues include non-contiguous U. S. Territories and Possessions. 
Federal agencies issues exclude direct obligations of U. S. Treasury, but include publicly offered ice a 


‘ederal land and intermediate cr 
Bra tioae Gorporatinn credit banks, and the Federal ‘Mortgage bat tie nee and H 


. Total oC SRS Income Received in U. Ss. 
(Millions of Dollars; Estimates by National Industrial Conference Board) 
1936 1935 1934 1933 1932 1931 1930 1929 


_ Arkansas. 
California 


hg ee 
Ohio 


- Oregon 
ee eo 
" Rhode Island 
South Carolina....... 
jouth Dakota 


' Utah. 
e “Vermont 


United States. -| 67,540 50,495 60,155 


Of the 1937 accountable income on 540, ray 000), the items which, when added to ey ital 
$55,957,000,000 constituted realized ‘produetion 
come, divided as follows, by industrial origin . 
og eter $6,309, 000, 000; mining and qui pee 
ing, $1,508,000, 000; electric light and power a 
-eome, $6,220, 000,0 gas, $1, 312, 000, 000; manufacturing, $13,151, 000, 000 
The estimates oe income refer to amounts re- construction, $1,535,000,000; oe (3 S0.00"" 
ceived by persons in the respective states named | 000,000; communication, 000,000; 
not to the amounts originating from industries | $7,922,000,000; finance, soko. 000, ,000; 
ting within the states so named. $6/661,000,000; miscellaneous, $3,695, 000, 0 
Of the 1936 accountable income ($63,982,000,000) private production—$48,647,000,000. 


Dividend and Interest Payments in United States 


(Compiled by N. ¥. Journal of Commerce. Data include banks, trust companies; also U. S. Gov’t : 
N. Y. City Gov’t interest payments) 


Dividend Payments 


Year ———_—_——_——— Interest 
_ (Cal.) | Indust., and Steam Street Tot. Div. Payments 
Misc. Roads Railways Payments 


Dollars Dollars Dollars 
1930. ...-] 2,895,300,000 | 505,300,000 122,050,000 
2 359,300,000 


186,700,000 
0,850,000 | 136,248,3 1569,498,828 | 6,256,880, 6 
a 1339, "360, ‘000 171,575,000 410; 871 '000 2 128; 762,000 | 3;968,183,755 | 6,096, 1945, "75 
Figures in street railways column include all public utilities after May, 1934. 2 
Dividend total includes bank payments not separately shown. 


aid | Industrials Utilities | Financials 


peat A A 
at? Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
-1935..}| 1,882,752, ‘000 646,100,000} 241,054,000} 145,384,000] 2,415,290,000| 3.622,400,000 6,037,690,000 
36..] 2, “376, 480,000} 718,461,000) 327, 415, 000; cL 790,000} 3,533,146,000} 3.116,089,122 6,649,235,122 

2,927,365,9201 6, 741,294,920 


iin a Ser ee interest oA vient mee was iid in May, 1934. According a 
be for 1934 and subsequent years are not comparable with those for earlier years. 


i 


‘ 186 U. S.—Compensation of | . iis ‘4 . 
Total Compensation of Employees by Industrial Groups, 19. . 


By Robert R. Nathan, Chief, National Income Section, U.S. Dept. of Commerce 
Actual amounts in millions of dollars - Percentages of 192 : 


1935 | 1936 | 1937 1932 |1933 ]1935 1936 


Item 


Total comp. of employ’s?. - 
Total salaries and wages. .... 
Agriculture, total. . . aie 
= Mining; total...:..5....-- 
Anthracite. <:.....%es.. +. 
Bituminous coal........-.. 
OTCG Eels ve ook cereye aaa tate no 
INONMeLAL. . .)526 68s. = os 
ian LAS sts ..|s eeegersrsia = es 
Manufacturing, total...... 
Food and tobacco........ 
Paper, print’g & publish. .. 
Textiles and leather. ...... 
Construc. mat’ls & furnit.. . 
Chem. & Petrol. refining ... 
Metal & metal prod....... 
Miscellaneous and rubber. 
Central admin. offices. .. . . 
' Construction, total........ 
Transportation, total..... 
_ Steam railr'ds, Pull. & exp 
Water transportation . .. 
Motor transp. and 
warehouses . att 
_ Street railways........--- 
Air transportation. 
Pipe lines 
Eleciric light & power & 
manufactured gas, total. . t W : ‘ ; 
Electric light and power... (We : : 6. 3.7 a 
Manufactured gas........ ; “om 
Communication, total. .... : i 
PPELEPHONE. Oe ee cles ss) os 
. PR ORE ST ADIN. 0) s.r, fase cl = (os (6 
Trade, total. 
Retail trade... 
Wholesale trade 
_ Finane 
- Bankin; 
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"918| 97.2 
469] 1123/1 


SO Oie a Ce OOD a3 


ROMANS DoE 
['s} 
2 


OSE SIDS AC 


i City 1 

fe Coun., minor units 76 7 2 1306 100 3 

Public education.........) 1 5 1,525| 102.3 

meee Service totaly...) 2 6c 742 5,527| 64.1 

_-_—___- Professional service #.....} 1,3 992 : i 
Personal service 5........ 


_ Recreation & amusement ° 
- Domestyc service......... 
Business service? ........ 
Miscellaneous service § ... 
cellaneous, total....... 
Work-relief wages..........)...... 
_ Empl'ers’ contrib. to So. Sec.}..... 
ther laborincome......... 


OD if C1671 00 C1 CO 00 CO. 00 


enon 
ON 

NOAM 
DAH NWN WMDs 
Citets teeter) : 
WAIAVO OVS 
ryt oor C 


DNDN WNODOOMWNO dA DOHOb- 
DWN OOD NO WWW OOROC 
WoO 
Oat 
Crow 
ia 


D> 


937 


‘Includes salaries and wages, work-relief wages, | primarily pri ; : 
- compensation for injuries, pensions granted under *e Tanludes ee eantiae deer cartes fest 
mal private plans, and contributions of em-| trade associations, chamb>rs of comme;nce. and 
loyers to Social Security. | . other enterprises serving business establishrn ee 
pe qacortriat classification covers only salaries - 8 Includes various industries rendering cerviness 
2 Does not include certain miscellaneous financial Cihay omieeetiens dios, -elevators, watehes. “and - 
: institutions which have been included in ‘‘Mis- Income produced, in 1937, (in millions of doll ) 

« NiSisge g ceeds —agriculture, 6,623; mining, 1,456; electric light 


3 Does not include work-relief wages. and power, and : ; : 

4 Includes religious, private educational, curative, transportation, east: tnde me Cee i 4 

al, and engineering (consulting) activities. government, including work-relief wal es. Dass 4 
2S 


Includes hotels, restaurants, laundries, cleanin; work-reli * : 
aon ad Sect apartment houses, anil eee: wages, 1,860); service, 8,322; grand 
office buildings, etc.. Th ny : ° 
pen 6 Includes motion-picture production and exhibi- | at Be 586000 add ane Coverage 137 a eatimatedl 


tion, radio broadcasting, and all other activities’ that year was $1,316. z 
s ; t 
Union Wage Rates and Hours in Building Trades q 
: sf (From a bulletin of the United States Department of Labor.) : 4 
Index Nos. (1920—100.0) Index Nos. (1920—100.0) | a 
| All Build- | Journey- | Helpers & ——- 
| ing Trades, men Laborers ie Trades ened rope & é 
: Rate} Hours] Rate|Hours| Rate|Hours Rae Hours yeee Hours ie Hours ‘ 
1 37.0] 105.2) 34.3] 106.6||1932..... ‘ ; 
40.6] 103.8| 36.5) 105.4|/1933... |: 868 rat 36:9 93:8 88. 
; .9| 74,9] 101.7] 80.5) 102.7/|1984. . 22.) 87 90.5| 87.4| 90; 7 
82:9 191.9) 88.8 101.8] 87.7 102.4 1935 Sey, 88.4] 89.8] 38.4 a 83. 
= f : : ; : -8}/1936. 0.5: ; ; ‘ 
104.5] 96.01104.5] 95.8]104:5| 97.0/l1937....: 98:0 90.2 97.6 50 oot: 


ey ee aes 


e! , a cat gts |p 
a of International Puymenta 


.—Balance of International ‘Payments, 1920-37 | 


— dn millions of dollars, by Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce) 
1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 


ar and Service Items. 
anes trade (as reported) :. 


Exports (credit) .............. 8,228] 4,485] 3,832] 4,167; 4,591] 4,910] 4,809] 4,865] 5,128 
Beapants (debit) Pre eee 5,278] 2,509] 3,113] 3, 792 3,610] 4,227) 4.431] 4,184 


+2,950/+1.976] +716 +375] +981] +683| +378] +681/+1,037 


“Shipping and freight services: 
y Am. to foreigners cpa 


90 71 65 76 75 12 
By foreigners to Am. (debit). . g 


57 64 73 68 83 188 


; Beigletice... kn ..< 2h ign voc. 
" Tourists expenditures: - 
By foreigners in U. S. (credit). ..).......)....... 60 100 100 100 142 
_ By Americans abroad aepib i ERS 7 Hee yin sic 360 600 660 640 
BeBalance....:.....-.. a Hi | —150]/ —200] —300 
Immigrant remit., charity, etc.: 


4 By Yonuiguors to U.S. ST ea a a Oe toa a 
_ By Americans to abroad (debit).|......-).. 2.2.2). 122222 


pe Balance... ose... ssc. 5 cc | —700| —500| —400 —355| —360| —264 

_ Interest and Dividends: 

_. Paid by for. to U.S. Inv. fereait)) 150/180) 350 455| 520 

| Paid to for. invest.inU.S.(deb.)} 100} += 100). 125 150| 165 

_ Balance,..... Bain atten seks +305) +355] +467| +519 +534 
> War-debt receipts.............. 


i Government transactions: 

; Exp. and remit. by for. govt. in| 

; u. Pe(crecige a. cee. step Sp Ti Sp TAM. 0h, i Sal Seg wipes 
_ Exp. and remit. by U. S. Govt. 

A ahioad (ObIM) .<s.ctet cee 


: Balance.......... ee Pa 
- Misc. com’od. and ser. items (net), 


+2,204/ +1,414 


_ Bal. on com’od. and ser. ac. ; 


E Gold and Currency Movements, 


- WNetgold movements........ as —216} +102 
= Net silver movements... . ors tens Vell = 33 SPs cea Sie REN Wid onaice wien e «bal oe 3,010 «Analy 
_ Net currency movements +100} —100 See — 50 —60 


" Bal., Gold, Silver cur. move. —786| —235 +42| —112 


Capital Movements. 
Private long-term capital move. :.. 
OMe 1 26 V5 2 5Nw pb a scitble 4% 5 bie 1,326 
OOD cede cbse wo hae badess 9 34 966 ,038| 1,928 


vl 


Government capital account...... 
_ Net short-term capital rial 


; Balance on capital account.. 
Residual MOUNT a0).5. sf tkg ao ae . +129! +127 —60| +120) +208 


Balance of Trade Under Tariff Acts 


: Act of Years Imports Exports 


23,000,000 | . $20,205,156 $2,794,844 |...< see : 
$F" 700,000 10,467,430 es 
65,700,000 51 


17;197;581 |. .: 
31/464/253 |. 
728,304 


==. 


1931-1937 _ | 14,072, 159,659 | 15,658, ABS MSR IG 898, tae 


feat BaP Be scart ERR Ty PE , 
Ls phy rf - ‘ i : ee a : Mati oe f i aa 4 a ‘ 
; United States—Balance of Inter1 al. 


i : E cee 
- U. S. Balance of International Payments ¢ Continu 
i (In millions of dollars, by Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce). } 

Items 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 | 1935 


23 ; - pea a ee enon ee 

: rchandise trade (as reported) : 
oe : ports (credit) .....% F Mats sae 5,241| 3,843] 2,424) 1,612) 1,675 
Imports (debit)...... tetas 4,400| 3,061} 2,090} 1,323) 1,450 


- Balance........---+---+++++- +841 +782 +334) +299] +225) +478 


2,133] 2,283} 
1,655} 2,047] 


“4236 


Shipping and freight services:. 


} By Am. to foreigners (credit) ... 206 155 117 73 49 

i By foreigners to Am. (debit)... - 272 251 189 118 65 

Peiealative 0 Wile theese 0c: 66s = 06 | Sra 245 eG 
Tourist expenditures: 

By foreignersin U.S. (credit)... 183 160 112 71 71 

By Americans abroad (debit) .. . 821 762 568 446 292 


won Balancetin,..-2%.-- eae —638| —602| —456| —375| —221 


: ‘ ‘ 

Immi. remit., charity, etc.: 

_ By foreigners to U.S. (credit)... 24 33 10 6 3 
By Americans to abroad (debit) 289 248 212 169 135 


- Balance....... Reap SR re nso —265| —215| —202} —163| —132 


_ Interest and dividends: 

“Paid for for. to U.S. Inv. (eredit)} 979] 916] 662] 461) 487 

_ Paid to for. invest. in U.S. (deb.) 414 300 126 68 103 

"CERT ESS ce ie +565| +616) +536 

| War-debt receipts............6.. +207; +241] +113] +99] +20 Sete . 


Ni t 
Government transactions: 
_ Exp. and remit. by for. govt. in 
Ges. credit)... ss. + << sm erie 60 46 34 31 32 
Exp. and remit. by U.S. Govt. 
Spabrosd (debt) ws. ee 152 127 134 101 85 


_ Balance......... Aine sot te —92 —81}; —100 —70 —53 
Mise. com’od. and ser. items (net)} —105| —16 +7 +3 +8 
Bal, on com’od. and ser. ac. . +447, +629) +160} +131) +215) +461 


old and Currency Movements. 


~ Net gold movements.......... —120} —278) +176) —11) +173/—1,217|—1,739)—1,030 
ENGH SI VerMO VEINS). <2) ctf dvciscls ee cisian|srler aeclee nee tein = aoe —86| —336}) —180 
_ Net currency movements...... So E20] © tee —90 +22). 


Bal., gold, silver, cur. move.) — 135} — 258] +166 


- Capital Movements. 

ate long-term capital move.: 
2,328] 2,161] 1,520 8 1,50. 1,160} 1,991 
2,464; 2,428) 1,301 645| 1,456 958| 1,529 


—137| —267| +219} +217 


ernment capital account. .... . 
et short-term capital move’nt —80| —485) -—709| —409 
ag on capital account..| —217| —752| —490| —192 41 


| $$ J J | __ _ _ 


: @M......-....---.... —95| +381} +164] +152) +38) +482) +355) +170) + 
The annual figures for certain items, notably currency movements, long-term and short- 

’ (Darga er Feremcnts, and re aera ae ae items are won fully preps el Oo 
Vii > ges in methods o i 1e- 
ee roger collecting data, and (in the case of silver) the shift of the 


Prior to 1934 silver movements were included in merchandise adjustments. 


Securities Issued to the Public, 1920-1937 _ : 


yp Cliliions and tenths of millions of dollars; data by Commercial and Financial Chronicle) 
Corporate Issues, Including Refunding __ Other Issues, Including Refunding — 


For- 
Short | Pref. | Com. | Can. |Other| Total nic- 
Term | Stocks| Stocks| Issues| For. | Corpo. Pee yea een U.S 


554.1 | 138. 2,966.3 291.0 |... 
473, 19. 
2589.0 |. o> 
648.9..|2 che 
Bi | isa 
267. wane 3 .220.1- 
4631.9 | "78/5 | 7375.2 |1:117.4 
2'375.6 | 134.0 4| 90214 


* 


ae 
es 


BR 


rsuant to the Tariff Act of 1930, the following 
‘estimates by the Director of the Mint of the values 
of foreign monetary units are hereby proclaimed to 
‘be the values of stich units in terms of the money 
account of the United States that are to be 
followed in estimating the value of all foreign 
Merchandise exported to the United States during 
the quarter beginning October 1, 1937, expressed 
in any such foreign monetary units: 


VALUES OF FOREIGN MONETARY UNITS (AT PAR AS REGARDS GOLD UNITS; NONGOLD 
UNITS HAVE NO FIXED PAR WITH GOLD). 7 


(Country; monetary unit; value in terms of U. Ss. money; remarks) j 


Argentine Republic, peso (1.6335). Given valua- 
tion is of gold peso. Paper nominally convertible at 
we of face yalue. Conversion suspended Dec. 16, 


Australia, pound ($8.2397). Control of gold stocks 
and exports authorized Dec. 17, 1929. 

Belgium, belga ($.01695). By decree of Mar. 31, 
1936. One belga equals 5 Belgian francs. 

Bolivia, boliviano ($0.6180). Conversion of notes 
into gold suspended Sept, 23, 1931. 

_ Brazil, milreis. Conversion of Stabilization-Office 
notes into gold suspended Nov. 22, 1930. 

_ British Honduras, dollar ($1.6931). Conversion of 
notes suspended. 

Bulgaria, lev ($0.0122). Exchange control es- 
tablished Oct. 15, 1931. 

‘Canada, dollar ($1.693i1). Embargo on export of 

‘gold, Oct, 19, 1931; redemption of Dominion notes 
in gold suspended Apr. 10, 1933. 
Chile, peso ($0.2060). Given valuation is of gold 
peso. Gold pesos are received for conversion at the 
tate of 4 paper pesos for one gold peso. Conversion 
of notes suspended July 30, 1931. 

China, yuan. Silver standard abandoned by de- 
cree of Nov. 3, 1935; bank notes made legal tender 
under Currency Board control; exchange rate for 
‘British currency primarily fixed at about 1s. 2%4d., 
or about 2915¢c U. S. per yuan. Hong Kong, dollar. 
‘Treasury notes and notes of the three banks of 
e made legal tender by silver nationalization 
ordinance of Dec. 5, 1935; exchange fund created 
-to control exchange rate. , 

' Colombia, peso ($1.6479). Obligation to sell gold 
Suspended Sept. 24, 1931. : 

- Costa Rica, colon ($0.7879). Conversion of notes 
into gold suspended Sept. 18, 1914; exchange con- 
trol established Jan. 16, 1932. 

Cuba, peso ($1.0000). By law of May 25, 1934. 
__ Czechoslovakia, koruna ($0.0351). By decree of 
“Oct. 9, 1936. 

- Denmark, krone ($0.4537). 


Conversion of notes 
1931 


um. 
myersion of notes 
2. 


und (100 piasters) ($8.3692). Conversion 
ded Sept. 21, 1931. 
Conversion of notes 


version of notes 


France, fra 
Oct.-1, 1936, for gold content of franc, 
‘superseded by decree of June 30, 1937, which stated 
‘that the gold content of the franc shall be fixed 
‘ultimately by a decree, adopted by the Council of 
ters. Until issuance of such decree a stabiliza- 
on fund ree pied late the seiaHenatie between 
ie 1 oreign currencies. 
e Pea 7 k at Exchange con- 
terling ($8.2397). Obliga- 


providin: 


oney in American Equivalent 


Monetary Units Valued in U. S: Money (Oct. 1, 1938) 


‘notes into gold suspended May 11, 


a i.e eee 


Provided, however, That if no such value has 
been proclaimed, or if the value so proclaimed 
varies by five per centum or more from a value 
measured by the buying rate in the New York 
market at noon on the day of exportation, con- | 
version shall be made at a value_measured by such - 
buying rate, as determined and certified by the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York and published 
by the Secretary of the Treasury pursuant to the 
provisions of the Tariff Act of 1930. 


copyyrsian of notes into gold suspended Oct. 2, 


Ireland, pound ($8,2397), 
into gold suspended Sept. 21, y 
Italy, lira ($0.0526). New gold content of 46.77 
milligrams of fine gold per lira established by 
ag od law of oes 5, 1936. oy 
apan, yen ($0.8440). Embargo on gold exports 
Dec. 13,1931. i is * ve 
atvia, lat. Currency pegged to sterling Sept. 28, 
1936, at 2,522 lati=t100. es. 
_Liberia, dollar ($1.6931). British money is prin- — 
cipal circulating medium. ‘ a 
Lithuania, litas ($0,1693), Free export of gold 
suspended Oct. 1, 1935. : wna 
Mexico, peso. Decree of Aue, 28, 1936, left the 
monetary unit, the peso, to be later defined by law. " 
Netherlands and colonies, guilder (florin) r 
({$0.6806). Suspension of convertibility of notes 
into gold and restrictions placed on free gold ex- _— 
ports—Sept, 26, 1936. Lae ae. 
Newfoundland, dollar ($1.6931), Newfoundland _ 
and Canadian notes legal tender. Ay ie Ae 
New Zealand, pound ($8.2397). Conversion of 
notes into gold suspended and export of go 
ee Aug. 5, 1914; exchange regulations Dec 


Conversion of notes 
1931. . 


rw 


Nicaragua, cordoba ($1,6933). Embargo on gol 
exports Nov. 13, 1931. : 7" 
_ Norway, krone ($0.4537). Conversion of not 
into gold suspended Sept. 29, 1931. aa a 
_Panama, balboa ($1.6933). U. S. money is prin- 
cipal circulating medium. ae yh 
Paraguay, peso (Argentine) ($1.6335). Wer Ber 
Paper currency is used; exchange control estab- 
lished June 28, 1932. ve 
Persia (Iran), rial ($0.0824). Obligation to pay 
out gold deferred Mar. 13, 1932; exchange control 
established Mar. 1, 1936. 7 ae 
Peru, sol ($0.4740). Conversion of notes into” 
gold suspended May 18, 1932, cee 
Philippine Islands, peso ($0.5000). By act ap- — 
proved Mar. 16, 1935. bi 
Poland, zloty ($0.1899). 
tablished Apr. 27, 1936. ae 
Portugal, escudo ($0.0749). Gold exchange stand. 
ard suspended Dec. 31, 1931. : 
Rumania, leu ($0.0101). Exchange control 
tablished May 18, 1932. z 
Salvador, colon ($0.8466). Conversion of no 
into gold suspended Oct. 7, 1931. ; 
Siam, baht (Tical) ($0.7491). Conversion of 
Spain, peseta ($0.3267). Exchange control es: 
tablished May 18, 1931. : 
Straits Settlements, dollar ($0.9613). Bri ‘ae 
pound sterling and Straits dollar and half dollar 
legal tender. hac 8 
Sweden, krona ($0.4537). Conversion of notes — 
into gold suspended Sept. 29, 1931. by 
Switzerland, franc. Order’ of Federal ote 
a 


Exchange control es- 


enacted Sept. 27, 1936, instructed the Swiss | 
tional Bank to maintain the gold parity of 
franc at a value ranging between 190 and 
milligrams of fine gold. d 
Turkey, piaster ($0.0744). 100 piasters aout to 
the Turkish £; conversion of notes into gold sus- — 
ola 1916; exchange control established ‘Feb, 
26, 1930. Wy 
Union of South Africa, pound ($8.2397). Con- 
version of notes into gold suspended Dec. 28, sh Ye 
Union of Soviet Republics, chervonetz ($8.7. F 
peso ($0.6583), Conversion of — 


be 
Exchange control 
Exchange control — 


SLA AND FINANCIAL STATISTICS OF THE STATES oes 
Ent’d Union|Ar., Sq. M. Settled {L’th, M.| Br’th, M, | Capital © _[Sal. Go 


Ca eee +p Montgomery. .| $6,000 
.|1819, Dec. 14 390 Phoent 


Little Rock... 
Sacramento... 


ee 


da, 
New oe 
New Jersey. . 
- New Mexico. . 


South Carolina. 
aes Dakota.. 
‘en earn 


May 29 
.]1890, July 10 


Gov; 'Term| 2 ES IOES ER ES Sr a 2 Budget) sbDebt |AsstadiVer : 
‘ Meets | Limit | $000 $000 $000 


Quad 50 8,841] 76,315 
Bien. 4'489| 1,221 
Bien. 31,073 1617 '000 
Bien. 493,500 »957 
Bien. 


3,696 
3,696 
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= Financial Statistics of United States Cities 


_ (Prom 1938 questionnaires returned by the financial officers of the cities and(*)latest available statistics) 


Realty Ass’d| Govy'tal 
Net Debt | Valuation 


Realty Ass’d| Gov’tal 


Costs City _ Net Debt Valuation Costs 
~34,560,951| 268,000,000| 2,027,158 Gr.Rapids...|___ 8,556,400 8 ; 
629,097 a 491,475 807,001|| Greensboro. - 14°229'846 ABE eee ae aE 
18,071,466] 236,013,413] 6,344'879||Hagerst'wn.. 4,996,000]  39600/000| 151361595 
5,260,113] 102,838,885] 1,536,802|/Hamilton, 0. 1,249,615 63,580,300] 2,231/148 
534,10 11,583,310 319,246] |*Hammond.. 1,700,000} —90'381'535| 1,122'2909 
2,844,581] 75,214'602] 1,126/283||Hamtr'mek.. 3,590,051 49'545,900| 2,368;898 
000,916}  40,023'740 17,788 Harrisburg. . 3,594,000 91,162,885] 1,947,711 
2,737,891| 27,650,263 642,000|| Hartford. - 16,015,973 40,518,216] 12,527,650 
400,201} 33,150.01 330,593|| Haverhill. 1,565,136] 45,794'525] + 21859'822 
640,059] 55,189:300] 2,307,276||Hazelton. . 1,888,000 29;000'000 377.995 
22,073,169| _55,042'901 784,112||*HiPt,N.C..| 11,190,760]  40'000/000] 1,943°418 
13,165,776, 370,791,329] 14,423,232||Hi.Pk,Men. 409/416]  §2/092'550| 11570052 
27,269,200] 88,830,919] 7,455,681|| *Hoboken.. 10,597,829] 891786146] 4,473,827 
3,198,312] 51,970,890] 1,062/932/|/Holyoke, M.. 2)146/668 75,010,940] 3,465,004 
1,685,088] 29,377,286] 1,722,225||Houst'n, T.. 40,403,832) 315,000,000] 5,442,181 
434'000| 27:991'052 35,953} | *Indiananolis 9,258,320] 501/414'410| 7,1391447 
5,223,893) 45,4681680| 1,787,306||Irv'et'n,N. J. 7,595,776 67,878,332! 3,9107764 
150,406,782|1,068,620,699| 47,932,897||J’aks’n, Mich 2,672,500] 67,465,320 923,161 
914,000] | 46:701,300 819,571||Jacksin, Miss 5,555,698]  42'000:000| 1.913;710 
133,036] _36,123'000 954,112||Jacksonyville.| 10,295:782 85,376,460| 9,576,030 
11,808,000} 123,915,593] 7,417,854||Jamest’n, NY 1,532,322 57,046,00 1,683,733 
,300,000} 55.919/330]} 1,976;526||Jersey City..} 56,914'489] 557'325'124| 301976,545 
468.576 9'387:6 752,153|| Johnstown... 3,348,246 71,345,7 1,159,7 
829.572| 87,666,135} 1,341,482/||*Joliet, Il. | 1,019,000} 21312/450 37,0 
58, 600,167 694,961|| Joplin, Mo... 301,961 18,000,000 327/500 
2,636,388] _56,672:772| 1,093,848] |*Kalamazoo.. 119,000 57,846,335] 1,128,621 
6,719,791| 102,274:665| 5,828,428||Kan. City, K. 3,9121594 88,934,847] 2,269,662 
19,149'338| 160,359:773| 6,265,638||Kan.City,M.| 42/709'643| 3891929'170] 6.450.000 
488) f .936, 67,870,538| 4,906,934 
179.5: 3 905 70,599,700| 3,159,956 
; 101,940'972| 5,005,058 
: 354, 27,355,390 89/967 
x 548) 823,55 47,844°351| 1,928,865 
.-| 1,806! 147/480:000 92,989,370 39,712 
‘| 95,677.427| 963,171,890 88,926,850] 1,118,885 
-| 1,163/222]} _ 51,177;500 90,721,150] 2,077,959 
..| 6,914,262] 161,708/700 81,695,900] 4,985,147 
Camden,N.J| 20,701,216] 119,730/369 31,529.661| 1,226,386 
..| 5,515,418] 103,557,780 44:035,476| 1,249,398 
2,605,600) 56.792:043 51,696,080] 1,139,610 
81881.570| _ 11,456,465 75,153/185|  2,939,84 
853, 112'278/391 31;500,000 460,000 
4,586,319] 110,945,295 206,800,000] 4,400,477 
14'796, 110,700,000 71,324'337| 444,000 
1,779,017 2,558,500 71,000,000] — 444,0 
2,402,674 772, 333,067,862] 13,034,939 
98,930/544|1;369,502004| 149,981.71 98:000:000| 5,677,139 
1,399,787 :180, 36,261,128] 1,750,000 
1224, 9,000, 121/569'605! 6,797,569 
91507|_ 732,677,550 33:700.0 905,462 
102,934,722] 1,036,875,470 110,335,160] 5,472,417 
96,225] 104,552,370 85,666,351| 3,847,157 
:227,500 :909.774 54,688,025] 656,256 
1,808,164] 28,180,310 5,952, 3,747,033 
2,324,000} _ 31,081,765 249,676,113] 7,970,653 
27'693,638] 353,957,140 36 9/294/000| 1,648,533 
1,589,647| 18,139'675 68,4 74, 136,478,110] 6,241,586 
_.|° 3.566, 43,047,100] 1,405,840 2. : 846,913,405] 35,115,830 
*} 3445.0 56,690,1 1,505,320||Minneapolis.| 67,272,837| 202/055,597| 29,629, 
-| 4,641,640] _ 35,600,000 52°774|| Mobile, Ala.}| 11,358,841 40,802,256 947,004 
Dallas, Tex. | 35,386,860| 198,609/400] 10,710,225|| Moline, Til... 745,000] 21,856,414] 1,290,412 
194. 21,094,995 376.295||*Montelair..| 12,603,678] _98.554,700] 4,137,500 
1,989'217| _ 47,656,000 823/270||Mt. Vernon..| 11,765/364] 152,055,865] 6,300,216 
854,842] 325,000,000] 1,954,000||Muskegon.. . 2'602;950| 49,019,826 435,758 
141000] _ 32,500,000 '845'000|| Muskogee. . . 1,534,093 13,331, 63,444 
7,544,653 247, 606,410 7,612,484 *Nashua.... 1,489'907 37:292,367| 1,177,721 
9158401 1'540'989| 31836,000||Nashville..'| _14,670,990| 116,761,800] 2,676,68, 
-/360,856.935 1,858,510/120|143,418, $01 Newark, N.J.| 103,391/810] 689,279:604| 583245,013 
1,540.8 32/246'517 "896.744 Newark,O.., 703,905 31,526,19 482,5. 
ia sec] AMONG] ARON] tsseas| Needs] 4th ael] SOME Gin) sass 
e aa ests 53,470,930 3,540||N.Brunswick.| 3,313,925] 38,505,078] 3,043,507 
10,589,0: 108,557,626| 6,112,415||Newburgh.. . 2'905,882| 40,225,610] 2,110,670 
1/902'675|  42,982'839 864,690|| New Castle. . 96,59) 46,445,980 40,975 
400, 16,719,757 624,083||NewHaven..| 11,549,223| 263,304,621) 9,426,69 
11,471,146] 126,933'210] 8,183,416||*New Orle’ns| 47,040,00 363,161,567| 7, 95,426 
2'620; 49'878,780| 1,464,276|| Newport,R.1. 1,902,775 76,763,300| 1,462,49 
646443 78.272.730| 1,028,512 Newp" t News 2 494,520 129,890,992 1,256,162 
b Bib esl 126,246,815) 2,038,208) Newton 102'370|16,600:207 794|5891980;576 
3.726.357] _ 39,500,329] 1,376, New York... |1, 020 197:370 50, eer 
1/340,362| 117,539,410] 1,381,890 Niagara¥alls 49,096,048 3 289,517 
1,627,392] 62,051,225] 2,745,065] Norfolk, : 26, 209,231] 150,8 YY yh TA +4 
3833" 100 40/365,225| 2,927,812|| Norwalk, C 549,722} 69,214,079 1,136\65¢ 
5,651,201] 167,194,190} 1,535,978|| Norwood,O 54,933 388,100,000 < ceeee 
275, 15,700,000 04,000} |*Oakland.C 10,659,900 12,010, 008 768 
2,426,100] 149,500,000] 1,048,347|/Oak Pk.,Ill 87; 38,682,377 1.207) : 
20,604,500] 163,000,000] 3,275,505};Ogden, U 959, Fe aay eee: 
2,861,500) 64,952,400] 1878.20 (Oka ONY] soraas'd75| 188°746,988| 21408,915 
625, Fj - maha..... i iF i i 4 ‘, 
300 ‘ 98 137741,000 1,330,025||Orange, N.J.| 3,888,298] 44,653,160 2,226,770 
1,530,319] 57,344,960] 1,014,026||Oshkosh, Wis. 26, 42'224'725| 2,083, 
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: Realty Ass’d| Goy'tal 
City Net Debt Valuation Costs — 
Paducah, K..| 1,414,610 17,457,689 475,822 
eee 9,509,000 113,591,440 


Pawtucket... 
Pensacola... 
Peoria, Ill... 


2 erate 
"69,000,000| 2,359,180 


25,123,036 
6. 


Providence. - 
_ Pueblo, Col.. 
- Quincy, Tl... 


39,168,731 
145,447,075 


_ Richm’d. V. 
_ Riverside, 
_ Roanoke, V 
_ Rochester 
Rockford. 
y Peroes snd. 


238,392,353 
23,895,170 


2,495,743 
28,773,994 
1,434,573, 


6,920,811 
54/803,895 
243,000 


38,840,715 
21,660,646 


2,762,354 
1,390,944 


“FINANCIAL STATISTICS OF U. S. CITIES (Continued) ioe 


1,151,354/ Waterloo, Ia. 
1,338,090) Wa't’rt’n, a 


N. 
‘Wauk’g, Ill... 


2 Realty As 
City 
Seattle.... 


AF 


187,479,362 


Stamford,C. . 
Steubenv’l. .. 
*Stockt’n, C. 
Superi’r, W..° 


Warren, O... 

Washingt’n.. 

*Waterbury..| 12,433,500}: 
525,000 


ve 


900,000) W.Allis, Ws. . 
20,455,082)W. N. York.. 


 $t.Petersb’ 
Salem, M.... 
Salt L’ke Cy. ( ji 
 SanAnt’nio..| 13,702,951 
San Bern'd’o 799,708 
‘San Diego...) 13,617,240 
San Francis. .| 157,008,600 
‘San Jose.... 


3,241,283 


7 364 750 
4,455, 


62,155,502 
99 


ca 
Sav'nah, Ga.. 
Schenectady. 
‘Scranton... . 


1,980,000 
6,918,979 
1,851,667 


2,021,915 


The Single Tax, Summary 
_ We assert as our fundamental principle the self- 
evident truth enunciated in the Declaration of 
American Independence, that all men are created 
equal and are endowed by their Creator with 
' certain inalienable rights. 
_. We hold that all men are equally entitled to the 
use and enjoyment of what God has created and 
of what is gained by the general growth and im- 
Pasceent of the community of which they are 
- & part. — 
_ Therefore, no one should be permitted to hold 
- natural, opportunities without a fair return to all 


1 te 
a 


Zanesv'l, O... 


12,329,917| Wheeling. ... 
2,285,562] White Pins... 
2,336,786| Wichita, K.. . 
28 ee Sang. 

300] Wilkes-Barre 
542,057] Wil’sport,P.. 
4,738,432) Wilm'gt’n, D. 


N.C. 

397) Winston-$'l . 
732,679) Woons’cke 
1,194,571] Worcester. 
1,794,130) Yonkers. . 


253,530,100 
314,863,445) 
48,626,330 
69,538,230 
34,945,963 


York, P. 3 
Youngst’n...} 7,601,352 


700,000) 


by the Late Henry George. 


for any special privilege thus accorded to him, 
and that that value which the growth and im 
provement of the cqgmmunity attaches to lan 
should be taken for the use of the community: that 
each is entitled to all that his labor produces; 
pi kene no tax should be levied on the products 

To carry out these principles, we are 
raising all public reyenues for national, State, 
county and municipal ed eg by a single tax 
upon land values, irrespar ive of improvements, 


in favor of 


and indirect taxation. 


_ Two decisions expanding the government’s power 
_ to tax the activities of states, thus upsetting long 
established principles of tax immunity, were handed 
down ay the United States Supreme Court (May 

3, 1938). In a 5-2 decision the court held that the 
Jaries of the Port of New York Authority are 
subject to a Federal income tax. In another de- 
cision, 6-2, the court held that the government 


might lay a 10 per cent admission tax on tickets 
football games promoted by State Universities. 
ne decision in the New York case was written by 
Justice Stone, and in the football tax case by 
Justice Roberts. Justices McReynolds and Butler 
dissented in each case. Justice Cardozo was absent 
in the consideration of both cases and Justice Reed 
in_the fe maa ra 
1¢ first opinion was based on a theory that the 
rt Authority is not necessary to protect the 
xistence of New York and New Jersey. The Port 
Authority is a public agency created by compact 
between the states of New York and New Jersey for 
the construction and operation of bridges, tunnels 


‘i 


Some State Activities Taxable, U. S. Supreme Court Rules 


and of the abolition of all other forms of Sst 


‘ 
and other port facilities. 
the tax “neither 


declaring 
tend to dest 
of the authority 


roy 
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| ‘THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


Area and Population 


Area, Sq.M. Population 


iB ~ Area, Sq. M. = 
_ BRITISH ISLES........ 94,278 (a) 46,189,176 | St. Helena pe aie 


_En 4 Tristan de Cunha... bc fay See 
(exc. Monmouthshire). 50,328 (a) 37,354,917| Seychelles Island. 156 (a) 27,444 
‘ales Mauritius Island.... 720 ¢ 395/238 
gig. Monmouthshire) . gSe0l2  (@ 2,593,014 Dependencies. ... 89 a) 91689 
IC ae ee 3 842.55 rahe 
_ Northern freind’ !°°° “5.287 { i2s6.302 | NORTH AMERICA... 3,969,997 10,665,922 
Rereieaen ct) Aaya agate | CiRong tek ees eee 
i, EUROPE 2.0.5. 2....... 30,309 3,572,839 Mange ete seats 
* Treland-Rire.......... 26,601 - (0) 2,965,854 New Brunswick..... 27,985 
s ibraltar Sa 1% (a) 17,405 Nova Scotia... ..... 21,068 
Malta... 125 (a) 241'621 Ontario........ .. 4127582 
Cyprus... adie & 3,584 (a) 347.959 | ~ Frince Bdéward dad 2184 
P 1) ured SR oh ra 1,832,411 356,957,089 Easkeuohewnn Ber FOO 
| India.................1,805,252 (a) 351,399,880 Yukon hie ee ... 207/076 
- British Provinces... .1,094,220 (a) 2701561353 Northwest Territory. 1,309,682 
m Native States, ete... 711,032 (a) 80,838.527| Newfoundland....... © 42/734 
Sal ee Perim)...... 2 Roe (a) 48,33 GUAGE, Wee tik; = 232,400 
nora eee bon. t 2 : 1 I 
Bahrain Islands!!! | 250 fasted | Vente co 
Re Ceylon 25's is... ses, 25,332 (@) 5,306.871.| _ Pmtsh Honduras. ..... 8,598 
ag Maldive Islands... .. 115 70.000 —.) “agers Wee eee ed 12,515 
riti 7 ae SIIBGR Coss et oe SS 
| -British Malaya....... 51,228 (a) 4,353,715] ‘The Bahamas. |... yi 
: Straits Settlement... © 1,551 (a) 1,114,015] Barbados.........., 166 
j. Federated Malay St.. 27,500 (a) 1:713,096 | Jamaica..- 022). t! 50 
i Other Malay States. . 22.177 (a) 1,526,604 Turks and Caicos Isl'ds. 16 
4 British North Borneo 31,106 (a) 270,043 Cayman Islands....... 104 
é, rane. 2. is... hee 2,500 (ad 30,233 Leeward Islands....... 714 
a Dae Wak 0, 6557.16 1868 < 42,000 600,000 Windward Islands. .... 516 
‘ Hong Kong and Ter. . 391 {a) 849.751 Trinidad. Soi: baton Soa 1,862 
Palestine (M.)........ 10,358 (a) 1,035,821| Tobago............... . 
_ AFRICA...............- 3,784,587 58,561,068 | SOUTH AMERICA...... 95,548 
2 Union of South Africa 471,917 (a) 9.530,649| British Guiana........ 89,480 
x Cape of Good Hope.. 276,536 (a) 3,301,016} Falkland Islands and 
ae sare socee (a) 3.522'231 South Georgia....... 6.068 
5: i @) 766,850 RAL : 6. 
pe chal ea ae Ce (a) ho ae: AUSTRALIA. ..........3,262,677 8,956, 17 
» S. W. Africa (M)_.__: 322.393 BIG 520 by are eae ait ae alae eee 
‘British South Africa.. 731,714 3.706.987 New South Wales... 309,432 « (¢) 2.62458 
Basutoland......... iL716 650,000 (ee Yer aoa 
Bechuanaland Prot... 275,000 265,156 EGE 3 
Northern Rhodesia... 287,950 1,335,075 aoe ton 
Southern Rhodesia... 150,344 (a) 1/289°441 Lo ae 
Swaziland.......... 6,704 (a) 156.715 Ni i iy oe ao 
British East Africa.... 792,190 13,860,072 Federal Territory... "940 
Kenya Col. and Prot.. 224,960 (a) 3,040,940 Papua, Territory of.. 90,540 
Uganda Protectorate. 94.204 (a) 3,552,418| New Guinea (M)..... 93,000 
Tanganyika (M)..... 366,632 5.063.660 Rewiteutaadi, oka 103.415 
Zanzibar Protectorate 17020" (ay 2asraze| —  WesteFn.Samoa(M) 1,133 
Somaliland Prot:.... 68,000 "700 PUPA 2 2 3 
__ British West Africa... 495,724 25,059,635 | OCEANIA ............. mihi d 
: PNIGETIRE Sih 33 fe 3 338,593 (a) 19,130,859| Fiji Colony........... 7,083 ; 
. ._ Cameroons (M.).... 34,081 (a) 797,312 Tonga Island Prot..... 256 (a) 28 
Gold Coast 082 (a) 2,869,750 Gilbert and ElliceIsl’ds. . 180 Aes 
a Togoland (M.) .0: (a) 293,714 Bri. Solomon Isl'ds Prot. 11,458 ‘ 
os - Sierra Leone. . = (a) 1,768,480 New Hebrides......... 5,700 
“ (oir att Ce ae 4,002 (a) 199,520 | Other Pacific Islands. . 60 
Anglo-igypt. Soudan 969,600 5,728,551 a 
a Ascension Island... 34 (a) 188 | BRITISH EMPIRE... . 13,253,240 494,870,1 
(M) British Mandate. The Anglo-Egyptian Soudan and the New Hebrides are Condominions. 
Note—The figures for the British Isles, British India, Canada and the Union of South Africa ‘are ci 


_ official figures of the census of 1931; those for Australia and New Zealand are the official estimates for 
: 1934 of the Dominion Statisticians. The other figures afe from the Statistical Abstract for the Briti a 
__. Empire, 1935. (a) Census of 1931. (b) Census of 1936. (c) Official estimate 1934 exclusive of full-blo 

a aborigines estimated at 60,000. (d) Official estimate 1934 exclusive of Maoris. who numbered ' 


POPULATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 1801-1931 Live 
Total tor United Kingdom 


ji “ i England 
and 


Scotland Ireland 


Wales Males Females Tot: 
8.892.536 eats: Com ER a ONE rer ter eee eerie cot) 5 
12,000,236 2,091,521 6,801,827 10 174,868 10.718,716 
15,914,148 2,620,184 8,196,597 13,060,497 13,670,432 
20,066,224 3,062,294 5,798,467 14,063,477 14,864,008 
22,712,266 3,360,018 5,412,377 15,301,830 16,182,831 
25,974.439 3,735,573 5,174,836 16,972,654 1912,194 
29,002,525 4,025,647 4,704, 18,314,571 19,418,351 

»527,843 4,472,103 4,458,775 20,102,408 21,356,313 


9 5 23,27. 0 
37,885,242 4,882,288 No census. | *20,430,623 *22,336,907 
39,947,03T 4,842,544 4,229,124 *21,464,711 *23,325,774 


" #The 1921 and 1931 figures for males and females and total (last three columns), excl ide Irelan 
“By the census, 1936, Ireland-Eire has 2,965,854 population, 1,518,807 males and 1,447,047 fe al 
Northern Ireland has 1,256,322—608,094 males, and 648,228 females. Total for Ireland, 4,222,176. 
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* . by palette en ee ey 
pee Government of Great Britain 
‘The British Empire covers about one-fourth | Secretary of State for Air, Sir H. Kingsle: 
(13,253,240 square miles) of the world’s habitable | Secretary of State for Scotland, David Jo 
land surface. Its population in the aggregate, ville. . rare: Eg 
- according to the latest census and official estimates, | Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries, W. S. Mor- _ 
is some 15 millions more than one-fourth of the rison. é a 
inhabitants of the world—a total of 494,870,104. | Minister of Education, Earl De La Warr. 

The Capital of this vast empire is London. The | Minister of Health, Walter Elliot. 
census of 1931 returned_the population of the | Minister of Labor, Ernest Brown> : : 
metropolitan district of London as 8,202,818, an| Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, Earl Win- 
increase of 9.7% since 1921, and the County of terton. — A 
_ [London (registration and administrative district)| The British Ambassador to the United States 
“contained in it as 4,470%814. is Sir Ronald Lindsay, who succeeded Sir Esme 
"The Ruling Sovereign is George VI, third of the | Howard (now Lord Howard) on March 24, 1930. 
- House of Windsor, whose title is ‘“‘by the Grace of | The diplomatic affairs of the British Empire in 
- God, King of Great Britain and Ireland and of the | the United States are cared for by the Embassy at 
British Dominions Beyond the Seas, Defender of | Washington. The Irish Free State, Canada and the 
the Faith, Emperor of India.” He was born Dec. | Union of South Africa, have separate legations in 
14, 1895, son of the late King George V., who died Washington. 
Jan. 20, 1936, and Queen Mary, daughter-of the The United States Ambassador to. Great Britain, 2 
late H. S. H. Duke of Teck and H. R. H. Princess | Joseph Patrick Kennedy, was appointed Jan. 7, | 
¥. 
9 
% 
d 
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Mary of Cambridge. He succeeded to thé throne on | 1938. : 3 
the abdication of his brother, Edward VIII, Dec. Parliament is the legislative governing body 
10, 1936. The 1937 World Almanac (pages 50-51) | for the empire. It consists of two Houses. The 
‘contains the story of the abdication of King Ed- | House of Lords is made up of the peers of the 
’ ; United Kingdom, to wit: the Royal Dukes, the 
Archbishops, the Dukes, the Marquises, the Earls, 
the Viscounts, 24 Bishops, and the Barons; also 28 
Trish peers elected for life; and 16 Scottish peers 
elected for the duration of Parliament. The full 
membership of the House of Lords consists of about 
4 740 members. Hi 
, born Aug. 21, 1930. The House of Commons numbers 615 members ; 
The children of the late King George V. besides elected by direct ballot. Of this House, England rd 
present sovereign are: H. R. H. Prince Edward | has 492 members; Wales, 36; Scotland, 74; and 
Albert, formerly King Edward VIII, created Duke | Northern Ireland, 13. Clergymen of the Church of + 
Windsor Dec, 12, 1936, born June 23, 1894, | England, ministers of the Church of Scotland and 
tied Mrs. Wallis Warfield on June 3, 1937; | Roman Catholic clergymen are disqualified from 
. H. Princess Mary, Princess Royal, born | sitting as members, also certain Government 
ril 25, 1897, married Viscount Lascelles, K. G., officers, Sheriffs, and Government contractors. 
of the Earl of Harewood, Feb. 28, 1922, and | Women have had the right to vote since 1918. 
9 succeeded to the title on the death of his| The popular vote in the last two general elec- 
father, Oct. 6, 1929 (issue,.George Henry Hubert, | tions, and the seats won, were as follows: - 
Viscount Lascelles, born Feb. 7, 1923, and the Hon. Oct., 1931 Noy., 1935 
NG ld Davis, born Aug. 21, 1924); H. R. H. Prince Pop. Pop. 
ry, born March 31, 1900, created Duke of Government Vote Seats Vote Seats 
Conservative. ...11,907,875 471 10,488,626 387 — 
Nat. Labor..... 342,480 13 339,811 8 
Liberal Nat’l.... 809,102 35 866,624 33 
National........ 90,000 3 97,271 3 


1934. Princess Marina, ‘daughter of Prince and Total........13,149,457 © 522. 11,792,33. 
rin sS Nicholas of Greece (issue, Prince Edward, Opposition Lee 


rn Oct. 3, 1935). Labor.......... 6,648,023 52 8,325,260 154 
‘he Prime Minister is Neville Chamberlain | Ind. Labor...... 100,000 3 139,517 4 
n, 1869). He succeeded Stanley Baldwin, under | Liberal (Samuel) 1,405,102 1,377,962 17) 


chequer, when Baldwin resigned on May 28, 1937. | Communist..... , 27,117 
apomniemhers of the Cabinet (Nov. 7, 1938) are as | Independent..., 100,000 = 3 274,499 


ime Minister and First Lord of the Treasury, Total........ 8,434,231 95 10,209,505 184 
neville Chamberlain. ve The Statute of Westminster passed by the House 
, ncellor of the Exchequer, Sir John Simon. of Commons Nov. 24, 1931, gave formal ratification 
ecretary of State for Home Affairs, Sir Samuel | to the declarations of the Imperial Conferences of 


are. 1926 and 1930, which were participated i: 
eretary of State for Foreign Affairs, -Viscount | United Kingdom of Great Britain and Nore 
Halifax. Ireland, and the Prime Ministers of the Dominion 
‘irst Lord of the Admiralty, Earl Stanhope. of Canada, the Commonwealth of Australia, the 
eee pee Soeace, Big Reo Dominion. oF New Zealand, the Union of South 
Secret ar, Leslie Hore-Belisha&. | Africa, the Irish Free St: i 
a 3 ee a i acne Burgin. Newfoundland. utcbicnidlis 9 peso 
residenj of the Board of Trade, Oliver Stanley. The Conference of 1926 defined’ the Di i 
a Privy Seal, Sir John Anderson. “autonomous Communities within the British ems 
Lor qaancellor, Lord Maugham. pire, edual in status, in no way subordinate one to __ 
ecretary of State for the Dominions, Lord Stan- eae an any en of their domestic or foreign 
: affairs, though united by a comm 4 
etary of State for India, Marquess of Zetland. | the Crown, and freely associated “as pe = 
ry of State for the Colohies, Malcolm Mac- | the British Commonwealth of Nations. ... Every 
self-governing member of the Empire is master of 
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om he had served as Chancellor of the Ex- | Ind. Lib. (Ll. G.) 106,106 4 65,150 4 : 
0 1 

- 

? 
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er for the Coordination of Defense, Sir | its destiny. In fact, if not always in form, it is 


1omas Tnskip. : ; subject to no more compulsion whatever.’’ 


BUDGETS OF GREAT BRITAIN FOR 30 YEARS - 


| Revenues A Expendit’s || Year| Revenues | Expendit’s || Year| Revenues | Expendit‘s 
ahd End’ ERR 7 


131,696 456 157,944 611 3935 "\1,124,879.8 ii 

1,696,456 944, . . |1,124,879,873]1,079,186,627]|1 

198,242,897] 197,492,969||1923..| '914,012.452| '812;496,604 
0,473 837,169,284] -788)840,211 
795,776,711 
826,099,778 
842/395,027 
B 838,563,341 
8261434:988| 818,040,523 


Se £. 
857,760,934] 881,036, 
851,482,281 se li7.o4a 
82 184) 859,310,173 


96,596,194 
872,580,000] 
914,400,000/1,0 


814,970,280| 829,493,543 


ate 
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MAR. 31, 1937-38 AND 1938-39 
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Expenditure 1937-38 | 1938-39 
: Custc Ds Whats cee toe Consolidated (fund: vais oy IR 4 
x Pe aae algun leat. se hae cele e at'l debt services: 
Motor vehic. duti Interest t 
mm state, etc., duties............ 230,000 
oe F ampstexclud. lee, €te.,Stamps)| 24,170 | | 24,000 || Post office fund.....5.........] $00 |......... 
BE PARCOMO NAR, of So ie es Ss ces 
—  SurTax... 2... es 
-. © Corporations profit tax... .. 3,150 | 21,250 
. ——_———__|____—__||Supply: 
SRGERE CUECR Fe acwieie oes divin €41,215 | 886,250 || Army. .o . 0 ccc eres 63,703 
: NSVY.<2. ch eee te sien Oy on, ae 78,065 
Postal service.............. ] Bit TOTOBA Te Koos ce. bes fale Se 56,500 
Telegraph service........... 10,470 8,670 || Defense: suppl’m'nt’ry estim'tes 10,000 0, 
Telephone service........... Civil votes uci Fe... baa 405,184 | 424, 
OWENS soc eas ota one 1,330 1,330 ||Customs, excise....... 021)! 
Receipts from loans, etc........] _ 5,230 5,250 ||Inland revenue............. jf | 18,896 ; 
Misbelaneous Mois <he Wa Daa awa 4 14,335 TAO: 1 PORE OMIGH Hoes ves owe: Dk.eS oe 75,198 80,442 My 
ee a Pe bei 
Total non-tax revenue..... 31,365 | 28,150 702,546 | 782,740 
Total reyenue............. 872,580 | 914,400 938,046 |1,024,840 
PUBLIC DEBT OF GREAT BRITAIN ‘oe 
March 31 | £. ji March 31 £. March 31 £. eh 
1914......) 706,154,110 . .|7,623,097,128||1927...... 7. 7,644,952,000 
1915. 1,161,951,702/|192: 7,72 F359°330,000, 
1916 2°189'838.245|| 192 |7,812/562,5 9 7°800:: an 
' 1917 4,063,644.981}| 192 7.707.537 545 || 1930. . - |7,469,060.000} | 1936 7,796,056,000 
1918 5.921.095.819 . .|7,665,880,405 || 1931. |.” .*|7'413'278,000]|1937 7,797,229 54 
, ig19 »481,050,442/|1926 - | 7,633,722, 152 |} 1932 ...... 7,433,942,880|/1938...... 8,026, 127,00€ 
1920 1875,641,961 4 Nar. 


Viscount Melbourne. 
‘Sir Robert Peel..... 
Lord Jobn Russell 
Earl of Derby... . 
Earl of Aberdeen. .. 
Viscount Palmerston 
Earl of Derby...... 
Viscount Palm 

Earl Russell....... 
Earl of Derby........----.--s 18 


852 
852 
855 
858| Mr. Gl. 
. .1859| Earl of Rosebery 


Mr. Gl ne. 


Marquis of Salisbury 
jadstone... 
°111111865| Marquis of Salisbury 


66|Arthur James Balfour .. |... , | 1902|Neville Chamberlain 
Benjamin Disraeli... ......-.- 1868/Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman. .1905 


eo 1835; William Ewart Gladstone..... 
...1841|Earl of Beaconsfield 
1846| Mr. Gladstone. .... 
Marquis of Salisbury 


LAW 2. Saree 

86)stanley Baldwin... .. Pe. 
886|J. Ramsay MacDonald. 
892|Stanley Baldwin... .. ; 
894/J. yy MacDonald 

1895/Stanley Baldwin. . 


he Imperial Conference of 1930 adopted the 
open obits committee which had been studying 
the methods of sweeping away all possible limita- 
tion on Dominion freedom and drafted the Statute 
_ of Westminster. This declares that no act of the 
_ British Parliament thereafter passed shall extend 
to a Dominion unless the Dominion itself has 
requested and consented to the enactment; it re- 


The United Kingdom 


Capital, London—Area, 94,284 square miles—vopulation (1931) 46,189,176 


. nited Kingdom, or British Isles, lie off the 
Beretwect corner of Europe, with the North At- 
Jantic Ocean on the north and west, the North Sea 
on the east and the English Channel separating it 
from the mainland on the south. The Straits of 

; Dover, 18 miles wide, divide it from France. The 

northern end of Scotland lies due west from the 

ir 

} 

t 
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end of Norway. . 
Se clinate of the British Isles is equable, mild 
and somewhat warmer than that of the continent 
of ie Gulf ae aay bgt te 
re of the les, which is mean a 
eee Rainfall is abundant, averaging 35 inches 
annually, but is seldom heavy at a given time, so 
that the precipitation covers longer periods, and 
gs often prevail in many parts, ‘‘London Fog, 
ising much soot in suspension, being particularly 
times. ? 
Senne pe aies is tortuous, giving very many har- 
- pors for shipping, and numerous rivers up which 
ea craft may go. 
tee Be cont is of varied natural fertility. It is more 
sterile in the north, notwithstanding the figures 
show that the Scotch have attained a relatively 
high per acre production by intensive cultivation. 
But centuries of tillage have rendered necessary 
the elaborate and large use of artificial fertilizers. 
The prevalent precipitation of moisture, together 
with the mild climate, has induced profuse growth 
of vegetation of all sorts. The Isles were naturally 
covered with forests, which have been largely cut 
off to accommodate so large a population or so 
- small an area, a total about equal to that of New 
York and Pennsylvania, or about twice that of all 
“New England, with a population of 504.7 to the 
‘square mile. See pages 193, 322 
‘The United 


opposite, because 


ve 


Kingdom is a fascinating country, 


peals so far as it concerned them the rs 
Laws Validity Act of 1865 which made void any 
legislation by a Dominion Parliament. which cor 

flicted with an act of the British Parliament; 
it declares that a Dominion Parliament has 1 
power to make laws with extra-territo: effect- 

that is, to control, as do independent 
acts of their nationals beyond Dominion t 


a on 
with its varied topography; its hills and va 
moors and heaths; buzzing industries and 
countrysides; narrow winding streets an 
motor parkways; quaint fishing villages k 
back against steep cliffs. Its history may | 
in ancient castles, towers, battle sites and 
ments. Traces of every important cece in 
may still be seen in cities or in iso. 
the country. : 


ted sec ions 


House of Lords—in which may be seen the do 
royal throne (the King’s chair is slightly hig’ 
than the Queen’s)—and the House of Comm 
are open to visitors without charge on S: 
from 10 A.M. to 3:30 P.M. i 
Although Buckingham Palace is now th 
residence of the King, it is at St. James’s 


In the center of London are five parks 
James’s, Green Park, Hyde Park, Kensington Gat 
dens and Regent’s Park: the first four adjoin each — 
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‘material. This stone where beaten by the weather 


. industrial Midlands. Here is 
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other; here the well-to-do ride their horses, and 
all London comes out to take the air, to exercise 
their children or their dogs or to listen to the 
band. In Regent’s Park there is an open-air thea- 
ter. St. James’s Park was made by Henry VIII as 
a private deer park, so were Kensington Gardens 
and Hyde Park. i 

There are more traditional ceremonies alive in 
London today than in any other city in the world; 
and clothes of every period from the fifteenth 
century to the present day are worn as regular 
costume. 

The ‘‘Yeomen of the Guard” at the Tower of 
London are in Tudor dress; ‘the band of the Life 
Guards wears the uniform of Stuart days; the 
learned judges in the neighborhood of the Law 
Courts or the Inns of Court wear full-bottomed 
wigs and gowns of the late seventeenth century, 
while ‘“‘learned counsel’? who plead before them 
are in the fashion of the eighteenth. The green 
livery and black ton-hats of the bank messengers 
are only one of many examples of the nineteenth 
century. 

The best-known ceremony is that of ‘“‘Changing 
the Guard,’”’ which occurs daily in the courtyard of 
Buckingham Palace at 10 A.M. and 4 P.M. when 
the King is in residence and the Royal Standard 
flies over Buckingham Palace. When the King is 
not in residence the ceremony is held at St. 
James’s Palace. 

A famous military ceremony known as ‘‘Trooping 


the Color’? is performed on the Horse Guards’ 


Parade. The precision and pageantry of this occa- 
sion are only equalled by another display of 
pageantry, the famous Aldershot Military Tattoo, 
which, though it takes place 30 miles out_of the 
Capital, is definitely an event of the London 
season. The State Opening of Parliament, usually 
in the beginning of November, when the King 
rides in his gilded state coach preceded by an 
escort of Life Guards along streets lined_ with 
guardsmen, from Buckingham Palace to the Houses 
of Parliament, is an unequalled piece of pageantry. 

Throughout the year there is always some variety 
of sport to watch—international lawn tennis at 
Wimbledon, cricket at Lord’s and the Oval; Rugby 
football at Twickenham and other club grounds; 
Association, football at half a dozen grounds, of 
which Arsenal (in' North London) is the best 
known. There is motor racing at Brooklands. 
There are horse races at many courses within easy 
reach of London, of which Epsom, Ascot, Sandown 
Park, Kempton Park and Alexandra Park are the 
best known. Every Thames-side town has its 
regatta, and there is the gay international re- 
gatta at Henley, some 30 miles from London, in 
June. The annual boat race between. the Univer- 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge, which is rowed 
between Putney.and Mortlake in early spring, 
draws perhaps a bigger crowd than any event in 
the London calendar. 

Despite the lack of plan London is a city of 
great beauty, not only for its parks, river and 
monuments but for the peculiar effect of the 
Portland stone, its most characteristic. building 


turns almost as white as marble, while on the 
other surfaces its coat is black with smoke. Thus 
London is a city of light and shade; and there are 
few more beautiful city vistas in the world than 
Whitehall on an_afternoon in spring. 

The whole of England abounds in sites of his- 
toric interest. The ‘‘Shakespeare Country’ is 
about 80 miles from London in the county of 
Warwickshire. It lies at the very gates of the 
irmingham, Eng- 
land’s ‘‘Second City,’’ where the automobile, the 


jewelry and the Chamberlain family come from. , 
The city library boasts the biggest Shakespearean 
collection in the world, At Stratford-on-Avon one 
can still see the house where Shakespeare was 
born, the house to which he retired, his burial 
place in the parish church, and innumerable other 
records and relics of his life. The Shakespeare 
Memorial Theater, built by funds subscribed from 
Britain and the United States, is an interesting 
example of modern architecture. Only a few miles 
from Stratford is Leamington Spa, which rose on 
the fame of its saline springs to become one of the 
best-known and most attractive spas in the 
country. Nathaniel Hawthorne lived here; George 
Eliot laid the scenes of all her novels in the 
neighborhood. Sulgrave Manor, the home of 
Washington’s ancestors, is within easy reach. . 

Canterbury, 53 miles southeast of London, where 
St. Augustine founded a Benedictine monastery in 
597, is the ecclesiastical capital of England, famous 
all the world over for its magnificent cathedral 
and as the See of the Church of England’s spiritual 
head, the Archbishop of Canterbury. The stone 
steps leading to the shrine have grooves in them, 
made by praying knees of thousands upon thou- 
sands of pilgrims who have visited the church 
since long before the time of Chaucer, whose 
Canterbury Tales form one of the masterpieces of 
literature. 

The lakes and highlands of Scotland are noted 
for their beauty and have been made the subject 
of poetry and song. Edinburgh, the capital, is an 
attractive city of gray old streets, wide classic 
squares; spires, pinnacles and turrets contesting 
with one another in a sort of confusion. Points of 
interest to the tourist include Edinburgh castle 
overlooking the city; the house where John Knox 
lived; Holyrood Palace where the Stuart kings and 
queens lived out their ill-fated lives, and Princes 
Street. Not far from Edinburgh are Loch Lomond 
and Loch Katrine in the Trossach country, made 
famous by Sir Walter Scott. 

The border country is a loose term describing the 
greater part of 100 miles which separate Edin-_ 
burgh from the English border line. It is a land 
soft green and brown in color, of rounded hills, a 
land of shepherds with huge flocks. Peaceful to- 
day, the border has had the stormiést history in 
all Britain, expressed today in the terms of castles. 
The abbeys of Melrose, Jedburgh and Dryburgh 
are roofless and_ ruined. because of-battles long 
ago. Here the English and Scots fought their 
battles, the great Border clans fought both sides 
and filled their stables and barns with their 
neighbors’ cattle and horses. This is the country 
of Sir Walter Scott, a ‘‘Borderer’’ himself, whose 
house at Abbotsford still stands and who is buried 
at Dryburgh Abbey. 

On the_east coast of Scotland about half-way 
between Edinburgh and Dundee is situated the 
city of St. Andrews, the birthplace of golf. 

The Protestant Episcopal is the Established 
Church of England, of which the King is the 
supreme governor, possessing the right to nominate 
to the vacant archbishoprics and bishopries. There 
are two archbishops (of Canterbury and York), 41 
bishops and 33 suffragan bishops. A recent sum- 
mary (1938) of the active membership of certain 
churches in England and Wales showed—2,294,000 
Anglicans (in England); 1,244,374 Methodists: 
494,100 Congregationalists; 401,175 Baptists: 272,- 
935 Calvinistie Methodists; 81,714 Presbyterians: 
19,100 Quakers; 14,000 Christian Scientists; 13,383 
members of the Wesleyan Reform Union: 10,388 
Independent Methodists; 3,291 Moravians; 2,321,117 
Roman Catholics. : 

The Established Church of Scotland is Presby- 


POPULATION OF CITIES OF OVER 100,000 IN GREAT BRITAIN, 1931 CENSUS 


Popula- Popula- j = 
Cities tion Cities tion Cities ba ee ; 

London (Greater)..... 8,202,818 ||Portsmouth. . Oldham 
City and Adminis- Leicester.’ Middlesborough...... 1asera 
trative County of Croydon Wolverhampton , 133,212 
Wondon.,...... 4,396.821 ||Cardiff Walthamstow. 132/965 
GUABEOW ca Soces ses. 1.088.417 ||Salford nub leva aR ete rks 1,046 
Birmingham... ....).! 1,002,603 |/Plymouth Leyton, ..... 128'317 
IVECOOL. ccc ee es 855,6! Sunderland... . Norwich. ... 126,207 
Manchester........... 766,278 || Willesden . Stockport... 125,505 
ucla. s.. 1.742 ||Bolton es 7,235 ||Blackburn. . 122;695 
MBEARNEN ES i. tes... 482,809 ||Southampton,........| 176,025 ||Gateshead. . 122/379 
dinbureh oo 438,998 ||Dundee......... ey 5,5 0/093 
Belfast (1926). ..1:.:] 425:156 |/Aberdeen.......- fe 119,001 
_Bristol....... ta 397,012 ||Coventry...../225212° 117,688 
Dublin (1926) -...°..:|. 316471 ||Swansea.. 522222: 116,780 
PMCs ..scs| 811,966 |\Tottenhame:....<.. 20 115.682 
Bradford... ...2/2223:] 298/641 |lBirkenhead... |. ye i 113,475 
West Ham........... 94.278 ||Brighton.......: as 113,452 
Neweastleon“Tyne....| 283,16 ||fast Ham... iy 106.793 

“Trent. .|... f @tby . ss anne fic] 142°406 || Walsall. . 103,0! 

Nottingham.......... 268,801 i|Rhondda...././.).: 141,344 \Binck pool. i toteae 
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‘The total number of emigrants of British origin 
: ‘8 net than Europe from 1853 to 1937 was 
‘i ‘The net excess of emigrants from the United 

Kingdom and Northern Ireland over immigrants in 
1930 was 23,540; in 1931 it was 8,831. Emigration 
for four years to fea oS ha countries was: 

1 


1934 935 936 937 

- United States............ 2,028 1,261 1,638 2,423 
SOROS te. ee Se se was 2,167 1,707 2,281 2,850 | 
Australia ...............4,572 3,747 4/096 4.122 
iNew. Zealand:............ 1,191 1,206 1;462 1,981} 
mOutbr Ariba. o.oo. eke. +392 4,136 6,015 5,577 | 
India and Ceylon ...... ,890 4,873 6,16 632 

4 The United States provided by far the largest | 


‘1 Grazing Pasture Arable 
: England .......... 3,687,000 13,611,000 8,537,000 
A ret Uses’ te 1,746,000 2,133,000 582,000 
MCOUANG « 5.065..604 10,411,000 1,616,000 2,976,000 
-Isle of Man........ 39,000 20,000 57.000 


The aggregate number of holdings in Great 
Britain in 1936 was: From 1 to 5 acres, 80,624; 
* from 5 to 50 acres, 202,385; from 50 to 300 acres, 


: TONNAGE AT BRITISH HOME PORTS 
a The net tonnage of the British and foreign vessels in foreign trade that entered and cl 
cargoes at the ports of the United Kingdom during recent years was: 


s—United Kingdom 


| Sravel and sand; clay and shale; slate; sandstone; — 
| salt; China clay; fireclay; chalk; gypsum; oil shale; 
| lead ore; tin, ore; ganister and silica rock; Potters 
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151,220; over 300 acres, 14,252. 

The principal agricultural products, are wheat, 
barley, oats, beans, peas, potatoes, turnips, swedes, 
Mangold and hay. See Index, Crop PRopUcTION; 
LIvEsTocK; also FISHERIES, * : 
Great Britain imports about four-fifths of the * 
breadstuffs and fruits she consumes; one half of the 
meat, eggs and dairy products, and one third a 


4 


the fish and vegetables. 
The country is rich in mineral resources. There 
are huge deposits of coal, the annual output ex- 
ceeding $800,000,000 in value. The yearly production 
of limestone, igneous rock and iron ore is yalued in 
the neighborhood of $3,000.000 each. Other im-— 
portant minerals, in the order of their value, are— 


clay; moulding and Pig-bed sand; baryt 
witherite; and dolomite. See Index, 
PRODUCTION. 


es and 
MINERAL _ 


paper and printing, $910,000.000; clothing, $8 
000.000; non-ferrous metals, $525,000,000; clay and 
building materials. $420.000,000; timber, $345,000, 

000; leather, $165,000,000. Textiles, woollen and 
worsted tissues, iron and steel, machinery and 
vehicles (including locomotives and shipping) are — 
the key industries supplying the bulk of the expo: 


eared with 


Entered With Cargoes 


; Year 


British Foreign 


iy Tons Tons 

1914 28,928,893 | 14,131,890 
. 1915 22,861,738 | 10,862,166 
 -1916 20,217,334 9,842 
a 1917 18,795,045 

1918 19,819,549 i 
PTGS ooo Soa ale noses 22'064,874 7,491,078 
BE NUON sc ccc oaces so 25,506,999 | 10,986,320 
MIDE wry soale ora a So 114 

RRO 2k ont creicde,x+- 
. 1932 vee eevee 

LE ee ee 26,542,000 
P. 1 1A al ie ee ee 11 27,581,000 
i 1036... ....-.---.-- 55,000 | 29'360,000 
. 


In 1937, the total net tonnage of entrances at 

ports of the United Kingdom with cargoes was 
70.419,858; clearances were 61,388,150. 
i The merchant marine of Great Britain, July 1, 
. 1938, was composed of 5,871 steamships of 13,621,- 
157 gross tonnage; 972 motor ships of 4,054,247 
gross tonnage, and 360 sailing vessels of 105,455 
gross tonnage; total, 7,203 vessels of 17,780,859 
tonnage. =: 

; States ships with cargoes entering British 
SE caisied 3,302,661 tons in 1937; 3,035,763 in 
1936; 3,004,000 in 1935; 2,549,000 in 1934. 

Great Britain’s principal imports in the order 
of their monetary value are—food and drink; wood 
and timber; non-ferrous metals and manufactures; 
wool and woollen rags; raw cotton and cotton 
waste; oils, fats and resins; hides and skins; ma- 
chinery; iron and steel manufactures; non-ferrous 
ores and scrap; tobacco; paper and cardboard; 


DISTRIBUTION OF eo peer © i asegetes inh 2. a 2 
iti trade, 1935, 1936 and 1937, and comparison w other countries, see 
EN eget World Trade, Pages 350, 351) 


Tons 
43,060,783 


63,629,000 
67,415,000 


Cleared With Cargoes ¢ 
British Tot: 
~Tons 

32,515,814 
20,380,530 


Total Foreign - 


Tons 
23,452)755 
19,148,832 


36,493,319 
52,128,700 
716,000 


34,850,000 
33,856,000 
33,798,662 
34,302,032 
34,302,000 


chemicals, drugs, dyes and colors; iron 
scrap; rubber. z 

The chief domestic exports are—cotton | 
manufactures and other textiles; machinery: 
and steel manufactures; vehicles includii 
and aircraft; coal; food and drink; chr 
drugs, dyes and colors; electrical goods 2 
paratus; wearing apparel; earthenware and g! 
cutlery, hardware, implements; wool and w 
rags. Y 
The most important colonial re-exports (the 
materials imported from the coloniesand dominio 
and re-exported from Great Britain) are, 
order of their monetary value—wool and w 
rags; non-ferrous metals and manufactures; 
and skins; food and drink; rubber; oil, fat, r 
manufactures; raw cotton and cotton 
leather, machinery, cutlery, hardware, im 
non-ferrous ores and scrap; woollen, wors' 
and manufactures. 


Country | Imp. | Exp. Country Imp. | Country 
British— % Foreign— fo Foreign— 
Rink lea teres = «i o 2.05 2 O02) Japan... fens 
Canada 8.59 5.83 205, ||Poland?, oc. <<< 5 ee 
Australia. 6.98 a aoe 
New Zealan 4.85 5 oes te 
Un. of S. Afric 1.74 i van ee Pad 
of Africa 3.64 H f witzerland..... ‘ 
British Malaya 1.28 2. a Dutch E. Indias. .| 
- India, Ceylon.....} 7.43 : ake he rm 
West Indies, ete..} 1.24 r & 
22°53 Soviet Russia. 2.83 0.59 
Tot. Brit. (incl. OSV DE «niles clefe ms 1.40 1.51 ||Tot. Foreign (incl. 
_‘-fthose not enum- Norway........- 1.12 | 1.71 || those not enu- 
a Vee 39.37 | 48.33 ||Brazil........... 0.83 | 1.35 || merated)........ 
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There are four railway systems in the United 
Kingdom with a total mileage of 20,121. Public 
‘highways extend for 178,103 miles. There are more 
. than 20 British civil air services (1937), including 
' the London Singapore and London South Africa 
routes. The number of miles flown (1936) was 

,594,000 (8,412,000 in 1935). The ntimber of pas- 
sengers carried was 236,300 (200,100 in 1935). 
The telephone service is a part of the postal 
_ ~system. The number of telephones in Great Britain 
on March 31, 1937, was 2,826,995 or 48 to every 
_ 1,000 persons, being 7% of.the world’s total. Lon- 
_ don in its exchange area had 1,051,436 telephones, 

or 90.7 to every 100 persons. fs eb, 

_ There were more than 7,000,000 radio receiving 
sets licensed at 10 shillings a year in 1938. Direct 
advertising and sponsored programs are strictly 
forbidden. A 

Unemployment continues a great economic and 
Political problem. The record of the unemployed 
registered at the employment exchanges (000 
omitted) is: 


4M 
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op 1 1937 1938 
peristiGre..5.<..9, 1,406 1,425 
Sind @r.~....: 1,666 1,351 


BIG Qra sinc sz2, 1,138 
4th Qr. .....2,268 2,109 1,901 1,621 1,338 F 
__ Social -welfare legislation is well advanced in 
_ Great Britain. The National Health Insurance Acts 

Mase,’ the Unemployment Insurance Acts 

: , the Old Age Pensions Act (1936) and 
ie Widows’, Orphans’ and Old Age Contributory 
ensions Act (1936-37) make provision for com- 
Julsory insurance against sickness and unemploy- 
weak; ead for pensions for widows, orphans and 
_ the aged. t 
_ . The minimum age of entry into unemployment 
insurance for boys and girls was lowered from 16 
_ years to 14 (the age at which the juvenile is no 
_ longer required to attend school) on Sept. 3, 1934. 
insurance was extended to cover agricultural 

tkers; it was estimated to cover about 700,000 
es and 50.000 females. - 


ie 
a 


m 
___ The most celebrated of British universities are 
Oxford and Cambridge, each with colleges founded 
the thirteenth century, and inextricably inter- 
z 3 ed in the fabric of English history. But there 
‘field, Bristol, and Reading (1926); in Scotland, St. 
rews, Edinburgh, Glasgow and Aberdeen; and 
he in Wales. Elementary education is compulsory 

ix to 14 years of age. 


Many others in England, London, Durham, 
Bee Birmingham, Liverpool, Leeds, Shef- 
monetary unit of Great Britain is the pound 

; It was worth $4.8808 in American money 


1937 
£000. 


189,800 
173,100 


f. 
x of the nine counties of Ulster, the northeast 
rner of Ireland, constitute Northern Ireland, to- 
sath with the parliamentary boroughs of Belfast, 
and 1 ondonderry; they are Antrim, Armagh, Down 
Londonderry, Fermanagh and Tyrone. The country 
‘ger than Connecticut by 300 square miles. It 
total population (census of 1937) of 1,279,177 
area of 5,237 square miles. 
though it has its own Parliament, Northern 
eland is politically a part of the United Kingdom. 
e Prime Minister is Viscount Craigavon. Belfast 
the capital. : , 
The finest scenery in Northern Ireland is to be 
d on or close to the coast line. From Belfast 
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NORTHERN IRELAND 
(Ulster) | 


‘Barclay’s, Westminster and the Nat 

The ‘‘Big Five’? banks in the agg: : F 
trusted with 70% of the British deposits and hold ~ 
practically no securities not of the trustee class, ali — 
readily convertible into cash. England and Wales 
have 16 joint stock banks with 10,118 branches. 
Scotland has eight with 1,868 branches. There are 
four large private banks. There are scores of other — 
institutions dealing in exchange operations, invest= 
ments and overseas banking which would be classed 
as banking in the United States. There has been ~ 
no bank failure since 1878. oe 

The armed land forces of Great Britain are 
composed. of the Regular Army, the Territorial 
Army, the Reserve Forces, various militia and 
Colonial and Native troops: The Regular Army 
(159,430 in 1938) is distributed as follows—Home, 
113,465; Bermuda, 409: Jamaica, 667; Gibraltar, 
2.810; Malta, 4,816; Cyprus, 195; Egypt, 11,739; 
Sudan, 1,860; Palestine, 5,177; Aden, 203; Mauritius, 
137; Ceylon, 398; Malaya, 8,034; China, 9,362. 
British troops in India numbered 54,965; in Burma,’ © 
1,841. The Territorial Army (in peacetime confined 
to Great Britain) consists (Feb.*1, 1938) of 9,104 
officers and 149,803 other ranks. The Army Reserve, 
consisting of men who have served in the Regular 
Army, totaled 124,948 (Jan. 1, 1938). 

The strength of the Navy in its chief units, in 
July, 1938, was—15 battleships, 59 cruisers, seven 
aircraft carriers, 161 destroyers, 51 submarines. 
There were under construction—seven battleships, 
22 cruisers, six aircraft carriers, 39 destroyers, and 
21 submarines. - 

The Navy estimates for 1938-39 called for a total 
personnel of 112,000 on Mar. 31, 1939. In Jan., 
1914, the naval strength was 144,871 officers and 
men. 

The budgeti estimate for the Navy for 1938-39 
was £127,336,019; for 1937-38, £105,065,000; for 
1936-37, £69,930,000. 

Great Britain signed two naval treaties on July 
17, 1937—one with Germany and one with Russia. 
Both agreements were in harmony with the treaties 
signed by the United States, Great Britain and 
France in 1936 limiting the sizes of battleships to 
35,000. tons and of guns to 16 inches. Germany 
also agreed to limit her navy to 35% of the tonnage 
of the British navy. 

Great Britain has 26 naval bases outside of the 
British Isles. 

(For the Washington Naval Treaty, see The 
World Almanac for 1923, pages 675-85; for the 
London Naval Treaty, see The World Almanac for 
1931, pages 463-68.) 

The program of the Royal Air Force has been 
expanded greatly in recently years. The establish- 
ment for 1938-39 is 83,000, exclusive of those serv- 
ing in India, as compared with 55,850 in 1937-38. 
By the end of 1939 the Metropolitan Air Force will 
consist of 124 squadrons, with a total of 1,750 first 
line aircraft. Twenty-six squadrons, with a first- 
line strength of 312 aircraft, will be stationed 
overseas. The budget for 1938-39 called for an 
outlay of £102,720,000, as compared with £82,500,000 
in 1937-38, and £50,700,000 in the year previous. © 


Giant’s Causeway, which consists of a perfect 
honeycomb of stone columns, 40,000 in all, each 
having the shape of a polygon or hexagon. How~ 
these stones came to be cut to such exact mathe- 
matical shapes is still a mystery unsolved by 
geologists. Along the north coast, at the head of 
a long inlet of the sea, Loch Foyle, is the city of 
Londonderry. Lough Erne with its 40 islands is one 
of the most famous,of lakes, and Lough Neagh the 
largest in the British Isles. 

Southward from Belfast is the cathedral city of 
Downpatrick, where St. Patrick is buried. 

A separate parliamentary and executive govern- 
ment for Northern Ireland was established in 1920 
and ‘‘contracted out’’ of the newly established 
Irish Free State in December, 1922. The Parlia- 
ment. consists of a Senate of 26, and House of 
Commons of 52, both elected with power td legislate 
in local matters’ except such as are of Imperial 
concern or specifically reserved to the Imperial 
Parliament. Northern Ireland returns 13 members 
peas Pear pes Fae oe. ‘ ae 

e bulk o e taxation is imposed and col- — 
lected by the Imperial authorities, which makes 
certain deductions and remits the remainder to the 

Vi 
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£14,726,000 and expenditures at £13,- 


420,428; Presbyterians, 393,374; Protestant Episco- 
j ans, 338,724; Methodists, 49,554: other pen 
54,481. Elementary education is compulsory. The 
Queens University of Belfast (founded in 1849) is a 
Well-known institution of higher learning. 

Agriculture—particularly the raising of fax and 


Ireland 

(EIRE) n 
Capital, Dublin—Area, 26,601 square. miles—Population (1936) 2,965,854 

Ireland, an island in the Atlantic Ocean near, 


the European mainland and separated from Great 
Britain by St. George’s Channel, the Irish Sea and 
the North Channel, is a picturesque country con- 
sisting mainly of a central plateau surrounded by 
isolated groups.of hills and mountains. The coast 
is much indented by the sea, affording many inlets 
and coves. Because of a luxurious growth of rich 
green vegetation, Ireland has been called the 
“Emerald Isle.’” The prevailing winds are westerly, 
conducing to a climate generally mild and moist. 
The mean annual temperature ranges from 48 
degrees in the north to 52 degrees in the south. 
Dublin has an average temperature of 39 in the 
coldest month and 60 in the warmest. There are 
humerous lakes (called loughs), the best known 
of which are situated in Killarney. The most im- 
portant river is the Shannon, about 200 miles long. 
Some mountains attain an altitude in excess of 
3,000 ft. Wildlife is scarce, 
known snakes existent. 

A point of interest to visitors is an old castle in 
the village of Blarney, four miles northwest of 
Cork, built on a limestone rock on the site of an 

“older stronghold erected (1446) by Cormac 
M’Carthy. Some 20 ft. from the top of the castle 
is a famous stone called the Blarney Stone which, 
according to tradition, invests great powers of 
persuasion on those who kiss it. See also UNrirep 
KincpoM: NoRTHERN IRELAND. 

Ireland, or Eire, is a sovereign independent state 
with limited economic and political ties with the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. The Dublin 
government exercises jurisdiction over the three 
southern provinces of the island—Leinster, Mun- 
ster and Connaught and three counties—Cavan, 
Donegal and Monaghan, of the province of Ulster, 
comprising an area equal in size to New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont and Massachusetts. The southern 
countries became known as the Irish Free State in 
1922 but have been redesignated “‘Eire,”’ the Gaelic 
name for Ireland. 

Under the latest constitution (effective Dec. 29, 
1937), the government of Southern Ireland is 
bicameral with a President elected directly by the 
people for a term of seven years; a House of 
Representatives called Dail Eireann; and a Senate 
(Seanad Eireann). The Senate consists of 60 
members, eleven of whom are appointed by the 
Prime Minister (Taoiseach), who is the Head of 
Government, six by the universities, and the re- 
maining 43 of whom are elected from five panels 
of candidates established on a vocational basis, 
representing the following public services and 
fitevents (1) National Language and Culture, 
Literature, Art, Education and other professional 
interests that may be added by law from time to 
time; (2) Agriculture and allied interests, and 
fisheries; (3) Labor, whether organized or unor- 
ganized; (4) Industry and Commerce, including 

-banking, finance, accountancy, engineering and 
architecture; (5) Public administration and social 
services, including voluntary social activities. 

The Senate considers and amends legislation 
originating in the House but has no veto power. 
The Prime Minister exercises the executive power; 
the President, subject to the counsel of the Prime 
Minister, summons and dissolves the Dail Eireann; 
signs and promulgates laws; selects judges; and 
(on the nomination of the Dail Eireann) appoints 
the Prime Minister and other members of the 
government. The President is in supreme command 

of the armed forces. , 

. The -President of Ireland is Douglas Hyde, a 

Protestant, elected without opposition on May 4, 
1938. Eamon de Valera was re-elected Prime 

Minister June 30, 1938. - 


and there are no 


_ Under the terms of a treaty concluded (Apr. 25, 


1938) with Ireland, Great Britain surrendered her 
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pigs—is an important undertaking. The principal 
crops include wheat, oats, parley, Tye, bent pene, 
potatoes, turnips, mangels, cabbage, fruit and hay. 
See Index, Crop Propuction, Mineral wealth is 
penstned . primarily to. chalk, clay, fireclay, flint, 
sand, granite, igneous rock, : 

sot salt, Eo he i fet tab pa goonies 

nen weaving and shipbuilding are the chief in. 
dustries. The manufacturing of linen gives direct be 


employment to about 60,000 persons, the number 
of spindles being 800,000. Ropes and twines, to- 
bacco, soaps, aerated waters, biscuits, hosiery and 
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underwear are other important products. 


treaty rights over the Irish ports of Cobh (Queens- 
town), Bere Haven and Lough Swilly ‘together 
with the buildings, magazines, emplacements, in- 
struments and fixed armaments’’ at those ports. 
The agreement also called for the payment of 
£10,000,000 by Ireland as the final settlement of — 
Britain’s claim to land annuities; and for sweeping __ 
reductions in tariff duties, which for three years 
had curtailed Anglo-Irish trade. ee 

_ The population of Southern Ireland has declined — 
in recent years because of emigration. In 1936 it 
Was 2,965,854, as compared with 3,139,688 in 191 
There are more than 1,800,000 native-born Irish 
men living in foreign countries, of whom 744,81 
were in the United States in 1930. 


ern Ireland, with an enrollment of 2,751,269. Ot 
chief sects are: Protestant Episco 
byterian, 32,419; Methodist, 10,663. 

The population of Dublin, with its four sub 
districts, has increased from 397,957 in 1911 to 
467,691 in 1936. Other cities and their population 
(1936) are: Cork, 80,713; Limerick, 41,395; Water- 
ford, 27,962. oa 

Emigration is declining. In 1936 it was 1,261 
as compared with 20,802 in 1929 and 30,041 in ~ 
ae ee in 1936 numbered 1,523; 4 
n f . A. < 
The country is primarily agricultural, chief crops 
being wheat, oats, barley, rye, potatoes, turnip 
Mangels, sugar beets, cabbage, flax and hay. 
Index, Crop PropuctTions; FISHERIEs. Mine 
wealth is negligible. ¥ 

The chief industries of Ireland with their average 
annual production in American dollars folloy 
Grain milling, $45,000,000; brewing, $44,000,00 
butter, cheese, margarine and condensed mil 
$33,000,000; tobacco, $32,500,000; bacon curing, 
$29,000.000; bread, fiour confectionery, biscuits, 
etc., $25,000,000; sugar, sugar confectionery, jam- 
making, $20,000,000; assembly, construction a 
repair of vehicles, $15,000,000; wholesale clothing 
(factory) $13,000,000; wholesale boot and sh 
(factory) $9,000,000; metals, $7,000,000; woolle 
and worsteds, $5,000,000; linen, cotton, jute an 
canvas, $5,000,000; hosiery, $5,000,000; timber, $4 
000,000; chemicals, drugs, paints, oil and polis! 
$4,000,000; distilling, $1,220,000. j 

Ireland has an adverse trade balance 


See Index, Woritp TRADE. 
are from Great Britain; 3.6% 1 
land; 3.2%, Australia; 2.6%, Canada; 3.0%, Be 
gium; 2.6%, Germany; and 4.2% from the Unite’ 
States. Exports are principally distributed amo: 
the following countries—Great Britain, 80.5%; 
Northern Ireland, 9.9%; Germany, 2.7%; United 
States, 1.2%; Belgium, 1.1%. +a 
The chief exports are cattle ($32,500,000 es 
utter 
an 


cen tee 


nually); porter, beer and ale ($17,000,000); b 
($9,500,000); bacon and hams 400, Sy OX 
horses ($6,000,000). Imports and their total annua’ 
value are chiefly—wheat, $15,000,000; coal, $15,000 
000; iron and steel manufactures, $10,000,000; ma- 
chinery, $9,900,000: motor parts and accesso. 
$7,500,000. ag 
Elementary education is free and compulsory, al 
the Irish language is a required study in all na 
tional schools. Trinity College (founded 1591) and 
the National Universtiy of Ireland (founded 1908) 


men.- ; : 4 
The monetary unit is the Irish pound, which has | 
the same value as the pound sterling of Great 
Britain. See Index, Forricn Excuance Rates. 
Governmental revenues for 1937-38 were estimated — as 
at £31,051,000; expenditures at £33,624,000. ce 
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of the Iberian Peninsula, guards the entrance to 
the Mediterranean. The width of the strait divid- 
ing Europe from Africa is 14 miles. The Rock has 
been in British possession since 1713. It has been 
elaborated, tunneled and armed until it is. con- 
idered impregnable. A large and secure harbor 
has been constructed at its foot. As a naval base 
its position is of the greatest strategic importance. 
d he Rock is 234 miles long, 34 of a mile wide and 
_ 1.396 ft. in height; the area is nearly two square 
miles; a narrow isthmus connects it with the 
_ Spanish mainland. a 
The population, census of 1931, was, civil, 17,405; 
~ military, 3,218; naval, 541. There were, 1,032 aliens. 
_ The natives are mostly Roman Catholics. Educa- 
ion is compulsory between five and 14 years of 
. The monetary unit is the pound sterling, but 
Spanish money circulates freely. 
Gibraltar is a Crown Colony and the Governor 
and Commander-in-Chief, at present, is Gen. Sir 
William Edmund Ironside (Qct. 1, 1938). 
alta, an island 17 miles long by eight wide and 
58 miles due south of Sicily in the Mediterranean 
‘Sea and about 180 miles from the African coast, 
has had centuries of stormy history. It was an- 
ed to the British Empire in 1814 following the 
oleonic wars and has been greatly strengthened 
on made into a base for repair and refitment for 
the British fleet. The harbor of Valletta (popula- 
tion 24,189) has been improved with a breakwater, 
but it is not large. The area of the island is 92 
uare miles. The neighboring island of Gozo has 
area of 26 saquare miles which with Comino, 
ie sduare mile, brings the total for the group to 
2 souare miles. The civil population, census of 
1931, is 241,621. 
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The name. India describes the central peninsula 
‘southern Asia, south of the Himalayas, reaching 
sastward to Siam, French Indo-China and China. 
is bounded on the north by Afghanistan, Nepal, 
huta a Thibet; on the south by the Bay of 
; , the Indian Ocean and the Arabian Sea; 
the west by the Indian Ocean, the Arabian Sea, 
tsia and Afghanistan. Its territory is as large 
that of the United States east of the Rocky 
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tain States. Burma was separated from India City Po 
2 op. Cit 
litically on Apr. 1, 1937. . | Calcutta (with Madura. 182,018 
he climate ranges from the extremely hot in suburbs) 1,485,582| Srinagar... _. 11. ! 73" 
southeast to cooler elevations of the north- | Calcutta proper. 1,161,410 Pate MRE En oe aoe 
{ mountains, the whole being tropical in gen- | Bombay 115161,383||Mandalay .... 1” pee 
‘al character. The highest point in the world is | }adras......_: "647.230 BROLsHEae Cian suas pies 
pe tae, 20,180 Fhis ua the, Himalayas, ebween’) Hyderabad...” 468,804) Jaipur. mean. iar 970 
goes ad ae é 894) | Jaipur... 22... ie 
dia P elbi tae : 7,442||Bareilly ..... 1 
proximately 20% of the area is forested, i peal 5 
among the eee products being sandalwood, teak, peers ~ Die, Grain ain Opely. 22: 12.848 
iwood, deodar, satinwood, date palm, cocoanut, | Anmedabad.... 313-789||Meerut...... |” 136, 
go, banyan and acacia. , , Bagalore...... 6,470||Indore.... 122! ier goo 
He country is essentially agricultural, 70% of | Lucknow........274,659||Jubbulpore. |. 124'388 
people living therefrom. The most important | Amritsar... _ 264.840.:Peshawar...__ ||! ert 
_is tea and engages the daily employment of | Karachi... .....1263/565!/Ajmer....... 17) 10/834 
y a million persons. Other principal agricul- | Poona... //° 7! 250,187||Multan..... 2), 110°4e9 
products are: rice, coffee, wheat, sugar cane, | Cawnpore ~. 243,755||Rawalpindi .. ||” 119384 
jute, linseed, mustard, sesamum, castor | Agra............ ,764||Baroda.......... 113862 
groundnut and rubber. See Index, Crop| Nagpur......... 215.165 Moradabad. os erin en 
TIoN. Corn, barley, tobacco’and indigo are | Benares...... 5,315||Salem Liitii0n't%5 
town. Cultivation of opium has been dras-| Allahabad. | >. || 183,914 Fieve ot 3 Ss etal Co 


reduced since 1926. 
dia has an unusually wide range of minerals 
nd was famous for its riches even before the time 
‘Marco Polo, The country has yielded much gold, 
, diamonds and rubies to the western world. 
most important minerals today are coal, 
eum, gold, lead, manganese, salt, silver, tin, 
copper, tungsten, iron and zine. See Index, 
RAL PRODUCTION. 

is the 


chief industry, 
7 gaat cloths, followed by silk rearing 
wing, shawl and carpet weaving, wood- 
rving and metal-working. 
india’s exports are distributed principally among 
following countries—Great Britain,, 26.8%: 
13.0%; United States, 8.0%; Germany (in- 
g Austria) 4.1%; France, 3.5%; Belgium, 
taly, 2.1%; Holland, 2.0%; Malaya. 1.8%: 
lia, 1.4%; China, 0.8%; Iran (Persia), 
d Russia, 0.2%. India receives the greater 
tion of her imports from the following 
ries—Great Britain, 34.2%; Japan, 15.1%; 
any (including Austria), 8.9%; United States, 
Malaya, 2.7%; Belgium. 2.0%; Tran, 1.5%; 


after agriculture, 
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~ Gibraltar, the rock at the ‘southernmost point | 


India 
Capital, New Delhi—Area, 1,805,252 square miles—Population (1931) 355,399,880 


j ates oF ety ek 

Farming is the prime industry, chief crops belae:: 
wheat, barley, potatoes, onions, beans, vegetables — 
and fruits. Trade is chiefly with Gteat Britain. — 
See Index, WorLD TRADE. - 2 Pak 
’ Cyprus is an island, third largest in the Medi- 
terranean Sea, 40 miles south of Asia Minor and 60 
miles west of Syria, and 240 miles north of Egypt. 
Its area is 3,584 sq. m., and population, census of 
1931, 347,959. It has been administered by England 
since 1878, under an agreement with Turkey; on 
Nov. 5, 1914; it was annexed. : ; 

The natives, dissatisfied with their status as a 
Crown Colony, asked permission in 1931 to join 
Greece. This was refused. There was a rising 
against the Government in October, 1931, which 
was put down by troops from Egypt. The legisla- t 
tive council was suspended and legislative powers \ 
conferred on the Governor-in-Council.. The Gov- " 
ernor is Sir Herbert Richmond Palmer, appointed 
October, 1933. 

Four-fifths of the inhabitants are Greek Chris- 
tians, and nearly all the remainder are Turkish 
Mohammedans. More than half are_ illiterate. 
Turkish customs, laws and weights and measures 
are in use; Cyprus has known more alien govern- 
ments even than Palestine. 

The island is agricultural, with wheat, barley, 
vetches, oats, olives, and cotton as chief products. 
Thirty % of the land area is cultivated. See Index, 
Worip TRADE. 

Nicosia, population 23,507, is the capital. The 
chief ports are Limassol, 15,066; Larnaca, 11,725; 
and Famagusta, 8,771. 

Governmental revenues, 1937, were £792,568; ex- 
penditures, £791,265; in addition there is an annual 
grant in aid from Imperial funds of £92,800. Since 
1928 Cyprus has contributed £10,000 annually to 
Imperial defence. 


China, 1.4%; Holland, 0.9%; Italy, 0.9%: Russia 
0.9%; France, 0.8%; Australia, 0.8%. Principal 
exports in the order of their monetary value are 
—cotton, jute, tea, oil seeds, hides and skins, 
rice, metals; wool, wheat. See Index, WorLD TRADE. 


POPULATION OF THE CITIES OF INDIA 


The cities of above 100,000 inhabitants with 
population, by the census of Feb. 26, 1931, eee 
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Christian missionaries, Catholic and Protest: 
They conduct jeer 
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The religious populati 

of 1931) follows—Hindus, 2: *140e 

Muslims, 77,677,545; Buddhists, 12,786,808: "Tribe ¥ 

8,280,347; Christians, 6,296,763; Sikhs, 4,335.771: 

Jains, 1,252,105; Zoroastrians, 109,752; Jews. 24.141) 
The Legislative Assembly in September, 1929, by 

a very large majority, enacted a law, introduced by 

a Hindu member, raising the minimum age for _ 

Barina of girls to 14 years and the age of consent 
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} whey Sie " Oh ae a es : es , 
__ foreign Countries—India; Burma; British Malaya 


. wid ava ; 
wre} - \ : 
p> ‘9 . : ° . . ‘ 
British and Native States in India, Including Burma 
i ‘ “Area inj Pop. A Ss 
British Provinces Sq. M 1981 ' ||Native States and Agencies sau 
Lota Sr “Lhe eee eae he ier ar 
sot ah ae f Assam State (Manipur)...... 8,45 
bh ey 143 29,463]| Baluchistan States ae hin 5 403,719 aecnivnn 
58 oe ERS red Ol ira Baroda State 2,442,924 ¥ 
SM cat sig ais «ste eh ‘ ~ ae 972,291 
AEST TUBES Jae Sar Aopen ; 49,997,376|| Bihs t 4 
ae ost eS 
ocr St hee 25,650, Western India Agency : 4,377,455 
irish ee tte Sho tk ee 13,736] _5,300.398||Central India Agency >>|. Big208 
Chota Nagpur............. Central Provinces State: 9 ‘ 
Bombay (Presidency) ........ 6}|Gwalior State. ........ 
storia 3; SR ert. Seamer f 56,0 Hyderabad State........... 
PNA W aN tind a oe aie cere “ Kashmir State.... 0.0.0... 2.4. 
PASTOR OS See. cea a.c's sak 80 0,809]/ Madras States Agency........ 
MUMIA bs Ort ght us Seed eo bk ess 2 i 72 Goob nF earn itso sre itals 
* Central Provinces and Berar. . ,876] 15,472,628 TIAVENOONG,. oe dha sees kk 
Central Provinces..........| 82, 1 2,028, Mysore State.......... can 554, | 


Northwest Frontier Province rita 
2,259,305 


(Agencies and Tribal areas) . 
ae i . edd Punjab Btates... .. ses. ws ss 30,742 pe ‘ 
oi .731,850||Rajputana Agency........... 1,223, os 
13,419] 2;423'380 a i ee 


Se Ge a 2 2,818] 3,997,290 


Punjab B: 20|| United Provinces States. <.... 2/218] 1/205,608 
ree 4 
Total States............] 711,032] 80,838,520 
; 24,158) 12,79 Total Provinces... -:.. ||1,094,220/270,561,353 


1,094, 220/ 270,561,353 Total Tada s,s 35 2n.4 1,805,252 351,399,888 — 
LLL a a em 
The strength of the British Army in India and | India is the Marquess of Linlithgow (born Sept. 
; Burma in 1937 was 57,045, and of the Indian Army | 24, 1887). He succeeded the Marquess of Willingdon — 
- (officered by the British), 159,200. The British Air | Apr. 18, 1936, for a five-year term. is 
Force is composed of eight squadrons with a per- Gold is hoarded in India by all classes of peopl 
‘ sonnel of 222 officers, and 2,242 other ranks. The | as a reserve against famine. The wealthy princes 
r Royal Indian Navy is composed of five sloops, a | have accumulated enormous sums. In 1925 it was 
Surveying vessel and a patrol boat. estimated that India’s hoarded gold amounted 1 
In London the governmental affairs of India are | $2,500,000,000 and its silver hoardings in vario 
handled by the Secretary of State for India. At | forms to $2,750,000,000. The net recorded impo: 
New Delhi, the capital of India, there is a British | of gold into India from 1873 to 1930 totaled $2,800, 
governor-general and, under the Government of | 000 
, India Act (1935), two native legislative chambers, 
the Council of State and the House of Assembly. ! 
The former consists of 156 representatives of Brit- | 1938. Governmental revenues for 1937-38 — 
ish India, the majority of whom are elected on | estimated at 84,29,37 rupees ($303,357) a 
_ @ franchise of some 100,000 persons, and the re-| penditures at 93,92,00 rupees ($338,112). 
mainder of whom are appointed by the native On Aug. 30, 1938, the Bank of India had 
'. Yulers. The Assembly consists of 250 representatives 
of British India chosen by Provincial Legislatures 
and some 125 representatives of the native rulers. 
The India Act establishes a federation embracing 
E. British India and the Native States with a wide 
Measure of autonomy for some of the provinces. 
These provinces are: Bengal, Bombay, Madras, 
_ Assam, Bihar, Orissa, Punjab, Sind, Central Prov- | British protectorate. yaw EN 
~ inces, United Provinces, and Northwest Provinces. Cereals, fruits and woolen cloth are the products. d 
Delhi has, like Was m, a separate adminis- The Andaman Islands, 204 in number, are in 
tration. Each Province has a Governor appointed | the Bay of Bengal, 120 miles from the mainlan : 
by the King, a Cabinet and. Legislature set up on | Burma. Area is 2,508 square miles, and populatio: 
similar lines except that in Assam, Orissa, Punjab, | 14,272. Timber wealth is large, but the use of th 
Central Provinces and United Provinces there is| islands for a penal settlement, a ag ne 
‘but one chamber. community of 11,500, is the chief interest. T 
The native states of India have always enjoyed| natives are pygmy jungle-dwellers, expert wit! 
local autonomy. Only in matters affecting India as| spear and arrow, and very savage. = 
a whole such posts and telegraphs, customs and The Nicobar Islands, 75 miles from Andaman 
: currency, have they been subject to British law. | Islands, have 635 square miles of area and a pop 
_ "The British Viceroy and Governor-General of} lation of 9,481 in 1931. Y 


The monetary unit is the Indian rupee. It 
worth 36.39 cents in American money in Ai 


fy 


Tashi Namgyal, — under cy 


Burma 


: tee 
rma is bounded on the north by Thibet and { own. Under the new law, there is a Senate 
4 china on the East by China and Siam, on the| members and a House of Representatives 
d south by the Bay of Bengal, and on the west by | members. : ; f 
- the Bay of Bengal and the Provinces of Bengal and The area of Burma (including the fo Sta’ 
Assam of British India. Since the first Burma war | is 261,610 square miles; population (1931) is 
in 1826 it has been administered as part of British pl About 85% are Buddhists. Rangoon is 
India. capital. | ve 
r the Government of India Act of 1935, The Irriwaddy River is navigable for 900 | 
eae, which had long sought release, was de-| and its tributary, the Chindwin, for 300. _ 
tached from British India, (Apr. 1, 1937), made a The principal products are teakwood, tin, | 
hy Crown Colony, and given a constitution of her!’ and petroleum. 


British Malaya 


J STRAITS SETTLEMENT . ne 

a - 4 ‘ 
Th ttlement is a Crown Colony of | Malay Peninsula and the Island of Sumatra, ; 

4 fehich Baars, te island 27 miles long by 14! great water highway between India and China. 

- + wide, area, 225 square miles, is the capital and | The area of the Straits Settlement is 1,531 square 

: ~ chief port Singapore just misses being the} miles; the population (1931) is 1,114,015. A 


f Asia by a half-mile water Singapore is known as the “Gibraltar of the — 
: southernmést point of Causewer has now been| East’? and provides a haven for ha. of the 
 eompleted, joining it with the mainland and af-| British Navy, thus guaranteeing the ‘‘life line of — 
 fording through train service between Bangkok | the empire’’—the trade route from the British — 
and Singapore. It is at the funnel point of the| Isles through the Mediterranean to India, Aus-— 
Strait of Malacca, which extends tween the’ tralia and New Zealand. a 
ae . 


< 


a 
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eae new nayal base (opened officially Feb., 
. Strait of Johore, east of the causeway which links 
__ the Island of Singapore to the mainland by road 
- and rail. An elaborate system of coastal defense 
works, which has its headquarters at Changi, a 
tTocky headland at the eastern entrance to the 
Strait of Johore, protects the base from attack 
by air or sea. Batteries of 16 and 18 inch guns 
~.are mounted there and on neighboring islands. 
‘These guns ,are said to be capable of engaging 
targets 20 to 30 miles away. At a range of 30 
miles the same accuracy is obtained with a_pro- 
_ jectile weighing nearly a ton as with a rifle at 
—. 600 yards. 
_ Singapore’s permanent garrison of 10,000 troops 
is also available for defense. Many of the men 
mee peek detailed to operate new anti-aircraft 

ery. 

One of the features of the base is a graving 
- dock 1,000 ft long, 130 ft. wide at the enrance 
gates and with a depth of 35 ft. at low waiter. 
_ Excelled in size only by the King George V 
_graving dock at Southampton, it can accommo- 
date for repairs the largest warships ever built. 
There is also a huge floating drydock capable 
of taking ships up to 50,000 tons, which was 
_ towed out from England in 1928. 

_ The base has a tidal basin with 5,000 ft. of 
harf walls with depths of 30 to 40 ft. alongside 
low water, providing berthing space for many 
warships. There are ammunition and store de- 
pots, railroad sidings and huge reservoirs with 
_.a capacity of 1,000,000 tons of fuel oil. 

The base has its own electric power plant, hos- 
- pital and medical facilities for its large perma- 
mt population. Because of the hot, damp cli- 
_ mate—Singapore is only 50 miles north of. the 

eduator—specially designed barracks have been 
_ built for the crews of warships in dock or re- 
fitting to obviate the discomfort of living on 


rd. 
Ds hundred years ago the island, owned by the 
- Sultan of Johore on the mainland, was a deserted 
_ jungle save for a little fishing village. Sir Stamford 
Raffles in 1819 obtained it for the East India Com- 
pany for a small fee and in two years the little 
trading center he established had a population of 
10,000. Singapore has been developed and main- 
_ tained as a free port. — 
7 monetary unit is the Straits dollar, worth 
about 57 cents in American money. 

The four Federated Malay States are situated 
<a on the Malay Peninsula and are governed each by 


Part 1 


m, a peninsula on the Arabian coast, is at the 
r the Red Sea, and has 80 square 
of area, in Aden proper, and_ 42,000 square 
including protectorate areas. It is a Crown 
The population, including Perim (5 square 
, an island in the Red Sea, in 1931, was 
38, mostly Mohammedans. It is the principal 
ymercial center for the Arabian peninsula. 
facturing is chiefly of cigarettes and salt. 
is a free port, an important coaling sta- 
and has an excellent harbor. See Index, 


"RADE. 
otra is an island off the African coast under 
h protection, attached to Aden. Area in all 
82 square miles, and population 12,000, mostly 
ged in livestock husbandry. 

e Bahrain Islands lie off the Arabian coast, 
eeaen Gulf, the total area being 250 square 
and the population 120,000, mostly Mo- 
edans. Pearl fishing is the chief interest. 
verage value of the pearls taken each year 
eeds $5,000,000. The petroleum production has 
CO’ e important. 
eylon, a Crown Colony since 1802, is an island 
large as the State of West Virginia. It lies off 
_ southern tip of India, in the Indian Ocean, 
with 25,332 square miles of area and, 1931, a pop- 
u pies of 5,306,871, divided: Buddhists, 2,770,000; 


a 
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fhe Union of South Africa, a Dominion within 
e British Commonwealth of Nations, was formed 
0 and includes the two former Colonies of the 
pe of Good Hope and Natal and the one-time 
‘Boer Republics of the Transvaal and the Orange 
y Wient Aas The former, German territory of South 
Africa is administered by the Union ‘under 
iE: ate from the League of Nations. \ 

_ The government consists of a Senate, a House of 


ets 


, 


\ 


and its neighboring airport lie along the | 


Other British Asiatic Possessions 


a native ruler, subject to instruction: 

ish High Commissioner of the Strai 

The Federated States are: Perak, area, 
square miles; Selangor, 3,150 sq. m.; J 
Sembilan, 2,550 sq. m.; Pahang, 14,148 sq. 
total, 27,648 sq. m.; population, census of 1931, 
1,713,096. There are about 650,000 Malays, 600,000 
Chinese, and 400,000 natives of India and about 
6,500 Europeans. Males outnumber the females 
about two to one, due to the number of Chinese 
and Indian immigrants. The largest town is Kuala 
Lumpur in Selangor, which has about 80,000 
inhabitants. 

Rubber and tin are the chief products, others 
being coconuts, rice, tapioca, sugar, pepper, cam- 
phor and nepah and oil palm. See Index, Crop 
PrRoDUcTION. 

The Unfederated Malay States are Johore Kedah, 
Perlis, Kelantan and Trengganu. Their area ag- 
gregates 23,355 sauare miles, and population, 
census of 1931, 1,528,100. Johore has been a pro- 
tectorate of Great Britain since 1885, the others 
were transferred from Siam to Great Britain by — 
treaty in 1909. Each state is under a native sultan 
with a British adviser. Rubber is the chief product. . 
Rice and copra also are exported. } 

For the aggregate trade in Staits dollars of . 
British Malaya see Index, WorRLD TRADE. 

British North Borneo has 31,106 square miles t 
area, with 270,043 population, census of 1931, : 
chiefly Mohammedans on the seacoast, and aborig- 
inal tribes inland. 

Exports are mainly timber, sago, rice, gum, and 
the tropical products. a) 

The British governor of North Borneo, Brunei : 
Hea Sarawak is the High Commissioner of British 

alaya. 

Brunei has been since 1888 a protected sultanate 
on the north side of the Island of Borneo, between 
Sarawak and British North Borneo. Its area is 
about 2,500 square miles, and population, census of 
1931, 30,135, of which 35 were Europeans. A British 
Resident is in control. 4 

Sarawak, the land of the white Rajah, is along 
the northwest coast of Borneo, between the moun- 
tains and the China Sea. Its coast line is 400 miles 
long and its area 42,000 sduare miles. Its popula- 
tion is estimated at about 600,000. The capital is 
Kuching. The chief exports are sago, pepper, gold, 
plantation rubber, petroleum. The Rajah is H. H. 
Charles Vyner Brooke, great-nephew of James 
Brooke, the Englishman to whom the Sultan of 
Brunei gave the Government in 1842. 


Aimee pore 


aoe 


Hindus, 982,000; Mohammedans, 302,000; Chris- 
tians, 444,000. Colombo (population, 1931, 284,155) 
is we fs city. d ae . : 

e Governor is Sir rew Caldecott (appointed 
Jan. 19, 1937). Sox 

Tea and rubber are the chief products. See Index, 
Crop PropUCTION; WorLD TRADE. 

The Maldive Islands are 400 miles south-west 
from Ceylon, with 170,000 population, almost al) 
Mohammedans. Coconuts, millet, fruit and nuts 
at re Pree 

ritis ong Kong is a Crown Colony acquired in 
1841, and lies at the mouth of the Canton River 
60 miles from Canton. The island is 11 miles long: 
with an area of 32 square miles; including the new 
territory, Kowloon, on the mainland, the. area of 
the colony is 391 square miles. The population by 
the census of 1931 was 849,751, non-Chinese num- 
bering 19,369. 

Hong Kong is an important British station of 
Shh strategic value, commercially as well as 

al. ; 

It is the gateway between the east and the west, » 
and one of the greatest trans-shipment 
ete oad noes ee TRADE. : age 

© Hong Kong dollar varies with th 
Silver. It was worth 29.94 cents in ‘Aterioah inh’ 
in Sept., 1938. See Index, ForricN ExcHANGE RATES. 
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Union of South Africa 3 
Capital, Pretoria—Area, 471,917 square miles—Population (1936) 9,530,649 3 


Assembly, a Prime Minister and a cabinet. T: 

is an elected Provincial Council in each of the phos 
Provinces. The British Governor-General is Sir 
Patrick Duncan (appointed 1936). His annual 
salary is £10,000—nearly $50,000 in American money. 
The Premier is Gen. J. B. M. Hertzog. The High 
Commissioner for the Union of South Africa, — 
Basutoland, Bechuanaland and Swaziland is Sir 
William Henry Clark (appointed Jan., 1935). 


> 4 
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miles of the | 


He are although the Union’ “Ca 
es comprisi © of Bouter) ae gh the Union's Legislature meets at Cape 


own. 
: South Africa is the richest gold and diamond 
Population Europeans Area country in the world. Nearly 50% of the world’s 
- 3,301,016 815.537 i supply of gold originates there, the gold industry 
Pion. 63, b98.9 ; ab bens ee Wea fone ieee ie 81.89% of — 
f e ployed population. amond mining engages z 
igre, Sec eee s - 940,552 6 22,120 persons, or 5.01%; coal mining, 30,925 pe - 
sons, or 7.01%, and other minerals provide a liveli- 
hood for 14,896, or 3.37%. See Index, MINERAL 
PRODUCTION. j : 
Coal, copper and tin are also imported. Other 
minerals are iron, lead, lime, manganese, platinum, 
Salt, talc, chrome, mica, graphite, beryl. s Tae 


VALUE OF MINERALS PRODUCED, 1936 : Yt age 


eo 


; Province Gold Diamonds Coal Copper 
$ $ $ $ 

AE a ete ae 109,380 | 1,126,008,317 10,170,024 | 104,463,802 

Staten a ee oe on TONG 7s te AS eRe 206/025,224 ‘933 

rtncynal.< 5.02.6, 0. 7,398,163,600 | "306,846,399 | 27619551095 40,924/426 

borage he cnsat. kee 118,362 | 161,963,942 380.66,018 tinart toe 
of Total..... ferent 7,398,857,712 | 1,594,818,658 | 531,317,261 145,390,161 36,396,4 
BSE EOS Se eee 


The Transvaal and Natal have land suitable for Trade _is principally with Great Britain, ‘the 
growing cotton. Corn is an important crop, and | United States and Germany. See Index, Wort 
, its export due to great variations in production is | TrapeE. ‘ \. ke ae 
handled on a quota system. Wheat and fruit are South-West Africa, formerly German territory, _ 
_ also grown. See Index, Crop Propuction. annexed 1884, occupies the Atlantic Coast. from — 
Ss The military strength of the Union of Sotith| the Orange River to Angola. It was payee 
Africa (1937) was 196 officers and 3,957 men. There | the armed forces of the Union in the World W: 
’ is, however, a virtual reserve force of 110,000 en- | (July 9; 1915). It is now administered by | 
» rolled in ‘‘Rifie Associations.” Union under a Mandate from the League of 
There are five universities—Cape Town; Stellen- | tions, dated Dec. 17, 1920. EL ae 8. 
; bosch, South Africa, Witwatersrand and Pretoria,| It covers about 322,393 square miles and the 
and five constituent colleges, with an average en-| native population is: estimated at 210,100, with 
< rollment in all of nearly 8,000 students. 30,420 Europeans, between 17,000 and 8,0 
a, The monetary unit is the South African pound. | whom are Germans. 
~ It was worth $4.8323 in American money in 
August, 1938. See Index, Forricn EXCHANGE 
Rates. Governmental revenues for 1937-38 were 
_ estimated at £41,228,000; expenditures at £40,- 
i 048,000. The South African Reserve Bank on Aug. 
31, 1938, had a note circulation of £16,462,000 and i 
a gold coverage of £24,550,000. £708,250; expenditures at £746,654, 


6 British South Africa on 


2 f 
; ia lies in the central part of | Tanganyika Territory. The country is most! 
; Bechet tlnqurevsdpraa aeons the Transvaal| Plateau covered with thin forest and suital 
c Province northward to the Zambesi River, with | {farming and grazing. The population wa 
" 


¢ 


* mated (1936) at 1,376,325, of whom 9,9 

Portuguese East Africa on the east pea ee a5 Europeans. The Governor is John Alexande 

_ West Africa and Bechuanaland on the west. " bin (appointed Jan. 27, 1938). The govern 

- an area of 150,344 square miles. The census of | budget for 1938 was ‘estimated to balance. 
' 1936, returned 55,425 Europeans, 5,366 Asiatic | ¢1 391,947. Sy. 

| colored, and 1,228,650 natives. The country is| The country is rich in minerals, particul 

; copper, zinc, cobalt, gold, vanadium and m 

proved to be an ideal agriculturalcountry,especially | ganese. See Index, WorLD TRADE. 
adapted to European settlers. Salisbury, the capi- Basutoland, with 11,716 square miles, 

tal, has a population of about 30,000 Europeans. | population of 560,992, lies in South Africa ni 


= 
It is a reservation set apart for the na 
South Africa. White people are not per 
til they bec on ee d 275,000 square mile 
5 from 1898 unti ey ame echuanaland, area, 275, sau : 
euen het eea hg if 1923 and 1924 respectively. population, by the census of 1936, 265, 
Corn, cotton, tobacco are grown. The output of | Europeans), is in the middle of Souther 
Id, coal, chrome and asbestos is considerable. | between South-West Africa and the Un 
See Index, Crop PRODUCTION; MINERAL PropuctTIon; | South Africa and Rhodesia. It is utterly un 
WortD TRADE. Governmental revenues (1937-38) tur 
were estimated at £3,103,500; expenditures at 
£3,170,678. f 
r + hodesia, was taken over by the 
ig ee oeenent from the British South Africa 
' Gompany in 1924, and established as a Crown 
. Colony. The capital is Lusaka. 
. Tts area is 287,950 square miles extending north 
from the Zambesi river to the Belgian Congo and 


: British East Africa 


43 rotectorate, extends | rivers, dotted with lakes, where cotton and rul 
one the Picten ee ons me to Italian Somal- | can be grown, and two crops a year of food sta) 
4 oa north to Ethiopia, west*to Uganda, and/| Experts claim that enough cotton can be grow 
ene. to Tanganyika; its boundaries are the Umba, | there to make the British textile industry inde - 
sb and Pann vers Ts red i 24.98 sguar | Eebusoa Gnu rine aetves and tONECG wit 
miles, and population. census, 0 Siaties ‘and wild ame. White men ean live there in nig 
ie peace aekbs: Tae ag! wombs ae in ties ao a nowhere else in eenve ae jaws resent 
eee i : ing across the Equator, The Buropeans of Kenya passed laws reserv 
% pete fa track of i 0 satare miles ving Fe ue a phe et ee f 
- elevat ore than 4,000 ft., with a clima e | natives Ithy 1 pipe 
4 rarest as rnia, vast rolling plains, erossed by' Nairobi, a famous center for big game Runt 
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is the capital. Governmental revenue in_ 1936 was 
£3,496,389; expenditures were £3,350,381. See Index, 
Wortp Trape. Sir Henry Brooke-Popham is the 
Governor (appointed Nov., 1936). 

The Uganda Protectorate lies to the west of 
Kenya with the Anglo-Egyptian Soudan on the 
north. Belgian Congo on the west, and Tanganyika 
on the south. Its territory includes part of the 
Victoria Nyanza, Lake Kiogu and Lake Salisbury, 
also the Nile from Victoria Nyanza to the Soudan. 

Its area is 94,204 square miles including 13,616 
Square miles of water. The population is estimated 
at 3,552,418, of which 3,517,035 are natives, mostly 
Bantu, 14,022 Asiatics and 1,973 Europeans. The 
country is well advanced in civilization, The gov- 
ernment’s revenues in-1936 were £1,712,969; ex- 
penditures were £1,624,073. F 

Tanganyika was formerly German East Africa, 
and was taken by the British in 1918, the Urundi 
and Ruanda districts going to Belgium, and the 
“Kionga Triangle’? to Mozambique (Portuguese 
Hast Africa). It reaches from the coast to Lake 
Tanganyika and from. Lake Nyasa to_ Victoria 
Nyanza. It is administered under a mandate from 
the League of Nations, by a Governor (Sir M. A. 


Young, appointed 1937), with headquarters at 
Mareed-Aalaane: an attractive German-built city 
of 30,000, from which a railroad runs to Lake 
Tanganyika. 

The ares is 366,632 square miles, and the popu- 
lation, in 1931, was 5,063,660 (8,455 Europeans) . 

The western part of Tanganyika is a paradise 
for big game. There are many huge extinct craters, 
about 125 in number, west of the gorilla country, 
Kilimanjaro; that of Ngoro Ngoro is surrounded 
by escarpments 2,000 ft. high, is 35 miles wide 
and crowded with game: 

Governmental.revenue, 1937, was £2,050,680; ex- 
penditure, £2,031,826. . 

The principal products are sisal, cotton, coffee, 
ground nuts, hides and skin, beeswax and ivory. 
See Index, Woritp TRADE. es 

Nyasaland Protectorate (until 1907 British Cen- 
tral Africa) is situated on the southern and 
western shores of Lake Nyasa and extends as far 
as the Zambesi river. Its area is 37,374 square miles 
(including 10,353 square miles of water), with a 
population (1936) of 1,622,926 (1,781 Europeans). 

!'Tea and tobacco are cultivated. 


British West Africa 


_ Nigeria lies in Western Africa, between Cameroon 

and Dahomey (French) on the Gulf of Guinea. 
The hinterland stretches back G00 miles to French 
West Africa. The tin, lead and iron ore industries 
are old and valuable. Nigeria is now the sixth 
largest tin producer in the world. Railroad de- 
velopment has been.rapid because of the- mines. 
The chief exports are, besides tin, palm oil, palm 
kernels, cotton lint, cocoa, hides and skins. See 
Index, Woritp Trade. Governmental revenue for 
fal Was £6,259,547; expenditures were £6,061,- 


Nigeria has an atea of 372,364 square miles; a 
population (1931) of 19,130,859. Lagos (population, 
126,108) is the capital. The Governor is Sir Bernard 
H. Bourdillon (appointed June 21, 1935). 

British Cameroons, 34,081 square miles and 817,- 
616 population, lies between British Nigeria and 
the French Congo in Western Africa. It is part of 
the former German colony Kamerun, the eastern 
Spd larger part of which went to France after the 

orld War. It is a region of fertile soils, and prog- 
ress is rapid toward building up valuable agricul- 
tural production—cloves, vanilla, ginger, pepper 
and palm oil. Ivory is an important product. 

The seat of Government is Bueca and the ad- 
Ministrator is the Governor of Nigeria. See Index, 

~ Wortp TRADE: Nigeria. 
Gambia is a British colony in western Africa 
consisting of the island of St. Mary at the mouth 
of the Gambia River which flows through the 
French colony, Senegal. The British protectorate 
of Gambia consists of a six-mile wide strip of 
territory on each side of the river, and extends 
_ northeast for 200 miles from the coast. The river 

is navigable for ocean-going steamers for a con- 
siderable distance at all seasons. The colony and 
protectorate have a total area of 4,002 square miles 
-and_a population (1931) of 199,520. Bathurst, on 
St. Mary’s Island, is the capital. The Governor is 
Sir Wilfrid T. Southorn (appointed, 1936). Revenue 
for 1936 was £257,180; expenditures were £209,000. 

Sierra Leone lies on the west coast of Africa for 


. 


180 miles, between French Guinea and Liberia. In 
its capital, Freetown, it has the greatest seaport in 
West Africa, with an excellent harbor and a naval 
coaling station. The colony has been in British 
possession since 1767. The hinterland forms the 
British protectorate of Sierra Leone, which extends 
inland about 180 miles. The area of the colony 
and protectorate is 27,925 square miles; the popu- 
lation (1931) is 1,768,480. Sir Douglas Jardine 
(appointed May 21, 1937) is the Governor. 

The principal products are ginger, palm kernels, 
gold and diamonds. See Index, WorLD TRADE. 

Governmental revenues for 1936 were £969,668; 
expenditures were £879,370. f 

The Gold Coast lies along the Gulf of Guinea for 
334 miles. Its area is 78,802 square miles; the 
population (census of 1931) is 2,869,750.. The 
French Ivory Coast is on the west and on the east 
is Togoland, formerly a German colony, and now 
divided by mandate of the League of Nations be- 
tween Great Britain and France. The French 
portion, about 21,100 square miles, is attached for 
administrative purposes to Dahomey in the east, 
and the British, 13,041 square miles to the Gold 
Son Accra (population, 1935, 69,057) is the 
capital. 

Under its administration also falls Ashanti, due 
north of the Gold Coast, and the Northern Terri- 
tories, due north of Ashanti. Thesé countries have 
enormous wealth in their forests, and the cultiva- 
tion of cacao and rubber is being fostered. The 
chief exports from the colony are cacao, gold and 
diamonds. See Index, Wortp TRADE. 

Governmental revenue in 1936-37 was £5,074,923; 
expenditures were £5,101,936. 

There is a railway from Seccondee to Kumasi, 
and a line from Accra to Kumasi. 

Togoland, area, 12,040 square miles, population, 
1931, 293,671, is under British Mandate adminis- 
tered by the Gold Coast, which it adjoins to the 


east. Figures covering the governmental budget 
and exports and imports are included in the totals 
io the Gold Coast Colony. See Index, Wortp 
RADE. 


| Minor African Possessions 


Zanzibar is an island of 640 square miles, 23 
miles off the eastern coast of Africa, having 137,741 
population in 1931. Lord Salisbury, in 1890, traded 
Heligoland in the North Sea with Germany for it. 

It is governed by a Sultan, Seyyid Khalifa Ibn 

Harub, ‘but is administered by a British Resident, 
John Hathorn Hall (1937). The island of Pemba, 
30 miles to the northeast, area 380 square miles, is 
included in the Government. The population of 
the Protectorate, census of 1931, is 235,428. The 
people are mostly Mohammedans. 
|The chief industry is the production of cloves, 
the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba yielding the 
bulk of the world’s supply. It is estimated that 
there are on both islands 48,000 acres, with 4,750,- 
000 trees devoted to that product, the average out- 
put of the last 20 seasons being 17,940,000 pounds, 
and 5,200,000 pounds of clove stems. Cocoanuts and 
copra are important exports. Pottery, coir fiber, 
Tope, soap, oil, jewelry and mats are the principal 
manufactures. Governmental revenue in 1936 was 
£476,278; expenditures were £446,020. 

Mauritius, an island in the Indian Ocean, 500 
miles east from Madagascar, has 720 square miles, 
and, census of 1931, 393,238 population, of which 


270,000 were Hindus. Port Louis, population 50,308 
is the capital and chief seaport. Its dependencies 
have an area of 89 square miles and a population, 
soneus oF “1931, 9,659. 
ef exports are sugar, copra, poonac, aloe 

fiber and ea Trade is principally” with Great 
Britain, Canada, India, Hong Kong, Union of 
South Africa, France, Madagascar and Reunion 
Islands. See Index, Wortp TrapE. Governmental 
revenue, 1936, was 15,350,986 rupees; expenditures - 
were 14,694,644 rupees. (The rupee is worth about 
pia Se an pnerbe ens mone) 

eychelles an ributary dependencies include 
101 islands of 156 square miles, and a population 
of 27,444, lying in the Indian Ocean near Mauri- 
tius. The capital is Victoria, a port with, an im- 
portant coaling station. Cocoanuts are the chief 
product, followed by cinnamon, patchouli, man- 
grove bark, the yolk of birds’ eggs, and phosphate. 
Governmental revenue for 1936 was 801,878 rupees 
(see preceding paragraph); expenditures were 706,- 


431 rupees. 
Somaliland, a protectorate, with 68,000 square 
44,700 population, mostly Mohamme- 


miles, and 3 
dans, is in Northwest Africa, on the Gulf of 
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south and west and Square miles) 700 miles northwest of St. Helena 
t. The chief town! is noted for its sea turtles. Population, 1931; 
and the products| was 188. ‘ 
heep. Tristan de Cunha, a group of islands of vol- 

canic origin, half way between the Cape and my 
South America, difficult for boats to reach because 2 
c of its rugged shores, form one of the loneliest 
¥ E Places on the globe. About 130 people, descend- 
making It is} ants of shipwrecked sailors, and soldiers from St. 
an important naval coaling station and, although | Helena, get a rude livelihood there, potatoes being 
voleanic and small, has great strategic value. the chief diet. Efforts to get them to leave have 


Ascension, an island of : volcanic origin (34] been fruitless. 


Australia ’ 


Capital, Canberra—Area, 2,974,581 square miles—Population (1936) 6,775,361 


Australia, ‘itself a continent, is situated between] Australia has been settled for 150 years. The 
10° 41’ and 39° 8’, or including Tasmania 43° 39’ | Commonwealth was proclaimed on. Jan. 1, 1901. 
south latitude and 113° 9’ to 153° 39’ east longitude 
in the Pacific Ocean, with the Indian Ocean on the 
west, and the Southern Ocean on the south. 

The states and territories of the Common- 
wealth with their population (1936) and area are | (born July 6, 1872), who took office Jan. 23, 1936, 
_ —New South Wales, 2,665,487 (309,432 square | The Prime Minister is Joseph Aloysius Lyons of ~- 
_ miles); Victoria, 1,846,844 (87,844 sq. m); Queens- | the United Australia Party. i ious 
land, 980.849 (670,500 sq. m.): South Australia, Seats won in the lower House by the several * 

587,293 (380,070 sq. m.); West Australia, 450,243 | political parties in the latest election (1937) were 
(975,920 sq. m.); Tasmania, 229,551 (26,615 sq. m.); | as follows: United Australia, 28: Country (which 
_- Northern Territory, 5,314 (523,620 sq’ m.):; Fed- supports the Government), 17; Federal Labor, 20; _ 

- eral Capital Territory, 9,780 (940 sq. m.). Alto- | Extreme Labor, 9. : on 
4 gether the Commonwealth is nearly as large as Primarily an agricultural country, Australia 4 
_ Continental United States. " the greatest wool-producing country in the worl 
. The state capitals and their population are—| (see page 341), Important crops’ are wheat, oats 
_* Sydney, New South Wales, 1,235,267; Melbourne, | parley, corn, hay, potatoes, sugar cane, sug: 
_ Victoria, 991,934; Brisbane, Queensland, 299,748; | beets, scrapes and fruits. See Index, Crop PRo- 

Adelaide, South Australia, 312,619; Perth, Western | pocrion: Livestock. gam s 
"Australia, 207,440; Hobart, Tasmania, 66,406. The country yields gold, silver, lead, cop 
ey In eastern Australia mountains rise to about | tin and coal. See Index, MINERAL PRODUCTION. 
~ 1,000 ft. altitude. The central portion extends chie 


be 


~ 


It enjoys Dominion status and is governed un te . 
Federal plan with a Parliament consisting of a 
Senate and a House of Representatives. ay 
The British Governor General is Lord Gowrie 


aged. = The average annual-value of Australia’s 
westward in rolling plains until higher elevations exports is—wool, $300,000,000; wheat, $90.0 
are reached along the west coast. The Murray | coi, $68,000,000: meats, $51,000,000; ‘butter 


; . ." 

River, rising on the slopes of the mountains. is | ¢99,000; hides and skins, $36,000,060.’ Austrs 

4 navigable inland for 2,000 miles. a eget exports are principally ‘distributed among 
australia is the habitat of strange flora and | £0Uowing countriesGreat, Britain, 81.0%; Us 

« fauna. ‘The Koala, or living Teddy Bear, may Picken, bane Tha B2%:; New Zealand, - 

be seen in parks near the cities and in the ‘‘bush. Germany, 2.9%; Canada, 1.5%; Malaya, 1. 


_ He is a soft bundle of fur about 20 to 25 pounds | Netherlands, 1.0%, Imports are mostly from 


Ot gt og we ied Oeil SG peel apogee following—Great Britain, 41.9%; Uniled Sta 
. ni enoug! I - | 4416: 
. Erriae teaver on which he lives. ‘ Canatia® 6.5%: Japan, 4.3%; India, 3.2%: 
The platypus, a combination of fish, bird and Zealand. 1.7%: Ceylon a: Belgie ae 
animal which is re mgd a ee on borg et M Se a ee 0.99. Nethevian a5, 0. 
on. ‘Oo crea M alts 
fo clones Wn ee a ae oe eer eed wid compulory. ‘Thor 
ere Soe caer fe Audicalian six iniversities—one in each of the State cay 
echidna or ant-eating porcupine. sstures—the | Church of England claims 44.78% of the 
sitet “shich burrow deeply: the Tasmanian | tion, the Daren er, 4! peptic ie | 
gon arid Wolf; the dingo and the spotted native pga cme ek %o; ne 
pe ona oe Sah Oy a aoa funding. ome onThe strength of permanent militar "C 
es att Ss nits # 3 reased from 2,032 to 23,000 in 
dents, Birds of ene oy fy janice of ep oritical international situation; pe i 
Parrots, Ted reer wild buffalo roam over an| numbers 35,000. The Navy consists of wo 10 
oi a4 See, as the British Isles where but few | ton mone. aye See ees yard Pig ah: 
. i i rier and se raft. 
See intakes i a fincke a Saunas?” aoe sonnel of the Navy totals 4,495 with 4,050 9 Te 
eae rs hoe aaah net serve. The af force poe Pe. “i 
eon’ i ' The monetary unit is ian pou 
re me ee ateminioal eee They ioe It was worth $3.8890 in paige ets Ke A 
oor rimitive of all peoples, entirely no- | 1938. See Index, Foreicn ExcHANGE TES. 


Germany, 9.3%; Netherlands, 


—_ ">, 


- 


gee". ee on 2 2 oe 
4 rs - ." Roi 


i 1936-37 were £82,807, 
i , throwing boom- | ernmental revenues for £82,8 
\ madic, ma are ue “paabareon and other game | expenditures pete FOO a OT ae ee 
: with “pears. Except in the far region of Es oop aye ins se cat hie ee 
f oT lal land, the aborigines are quite ET LOO. 
a : 
| AUSTRALIAN TERRITORIES 


? ter of the island | 
is the south- | Guinea, the northwest quarter 5h 
arith of tie sana ot ch Gunes rts Bisse 02 ant ier aieaenan ee dts 
’ Australia. Its area is estimated at 90.540 | date to Austets te 
: hae re with an estimated native population ae ne man. Solomon islands, 4100 i 
| Oto ea i 1,148. The | miles. The total area of ; 
i or agp be rn Poe empionee. claceatiqgnd oo a patie ahi Fg hae beet gis 
exec but control was taken | lation ¢ 5 66,000. The 
i tg Oe tl Gavercanest of Australia in | population was 3,191 in 1936. 
Oot 


Norfolk Island was taken over in 1913. It, 
lation of 1, 
ae mm mt pays an an-|an area of 8,528 acres and a popu 
pe ce 12 300" mh 1936-37. Governmental The soil is very f ne ae donee ee 
Beted aubetty 7 were £171,791; expenditures were SURELY ROD Ot ee ania ane 
aed: ie 2g Wor eg be mne Leabas ‘of Nations to the cee ‘Em pire. 
93 5 be = sa nditure, £165,820; | Its area is about eight square eee at aoe ah 
~ Revenue, orts, £355,157. | tion is 2,641. It has valuable phosphate deposits, . 
ae oe rly German New Coie 


See Index, WorLD TRADE. | ‘ 
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The main islands of New Zealand, a self-govern- 
‘ing British Dominion of the South Pacific Ocean, 
lie between the parallels of 34° and 48° and the 
meridians of 166° and 179° east longitude, about 
1,200 miles to the eastward of Australia. Includ- 
ing the remote islands in the north and the Ross 
“Dependency in the far south, the reach of New 
Zealand is from the tropics to Antarctica. 

With adjacent islets, the area of New Zealand 
- proper is 103,415 square miles, about the size of 
—. New York, Pennsylvania and New Jersey. It com- 
prises North Island, 44,281 square miles; South 
sland, 58,092 square miles; Stewart Island, 670 
square miles; Chatham Islands, 372 square miles. 
’The South Island is a little larger than England 
and Wales. The North Island has a. length of 
15 miles and the South Island 525 miles. Cook 
; Tait separating the two islands, is only 16 
miles in width at its narrowest part. ¥ 

_ Additional islands within the geographical 
boundaries of New Zealand are Campbell Island, 
_ Solander Island, the Three Kings, Auckland, An- 
tipodes, Bounty, and Snares Islands (a total area 
of 307 square miles). Islands annexed to New 
_ Zealand are the Cook Islands, Kermadec Islands, 
Niue Island, and certain other small islands in 
the Pacific (a total area of 293 square miles), so 
hat the actual New Zealand aggregate is 104,015 


The territory of Western Samoa, including 
chiefly the large islands of Savai’i (703 square 
iles) and Upolu (430 square miles) is admin- 
ered by New Zealand under mandate of the 
ague of Nations. New Zealand is also asso- 
ciated with Great Britain and Australia in the 

Mandate for the administration of the very valu- 

able phosphate island of Nauru. The control of 

‘Tokelau or Union Islands, formerly part of the 

Gilbert and Ellice Islands colony, was trans- 
ed to New Zealand in 1926. 

2) New Zealand has a remarkable diversity of 
landscape—plains, downs and broad valleys, ex- 
ive tracts of hills and mountains, numer- 

our rivers and many lakes. The Sutherland 

Waterfalls, with a drop of 1,900 ft., is one of the 

tallest and most beautiful in the world. The 

climate ranges from the sub-tropical in the north 
0 the mildly temperate in the south. The coun- 
try has the lowest death rate in the world. See 

X, DEATH RaTEs. 

w Zealand’s thermal springs (on North Island) 

ed for their healing properties. 

he South Island of New Zealand presents 
ery of a totally different nature from that of 

North. The sreat range of the Southern Alps, 

ch stretches from end to end of it, forms a 

estic background to the wide landscapes on 

the eastern side of the Island, while on the 

_ western side the towering mountain slopes crowd 
i upon # e coast-line, their glaciers and, snow- 
elds gleaming above the densely forested foothills. 

New Zealand enjoys Dominion status and is 

ed by a King, represented by a Governor- 

. eral, and a Geneéral Assembly consisting of 

a Legislative Council and a House of Representa- 

tives. The Governor-General is Viscount Galway 
ointed Apr. 12, 1935 The Prime Minister, 

J. Savage, assumed office Dec. 6, 1935. 


pr 


Islands are from 200 to 250 in number, with 
area of 7,083 square miles, and a population 
931) of 202,052 (4,938 Europeans). They are 
ed in the South Pacific Ocean, due east of 
‘thern Australia. 
ne arger islands are mountainous, reaching al- 
udes of 4,000 ft., with one peak of 5,000. The 
uthern islands contain dense forests with many 
Juable woods. The inlands are very fertile and 
it watered. The climate is for the tropics com- 


atively cool; the temperature seldom rising 
ere. 90°, or falling below 60°, and the rainfall is 


ant, 
The islands form a British Crown Colony. The 
capital is Suva. 
hes nas, papas, maize, sugar cane, rice and 
Pcie he principal products. See Index, 
‘nmental revenue in 1936 was £796,630: ex- 
S were £677,152. 
Islands, or Friendly Islands, form a pro- 
with an area of 256 square miles, and a 
m, 1931, of 28,839. The native Queen 


. ¢ New Zealand Bins tre 
rte. , Capital, Wellington—Area, 103,415 square miles-—Population (1936) 1,573,482, 


‘fiscal year, 


: 
: 
British Oceania 
. 
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. A 
The political complextion of the House of Rep- 
resentatives elected Nov. 27, 1935, follows—Labor, 
53; National, 20; Independents, 7. ; 

New Zealand is primarily a farming country. 
For decades the sheep held supremacy in value 
of exports (wool, meat, tallow, pelts, etc.) by a 
large margin, but during recent years dairy prod- 
ucts have taken first place. Wheat, oats and 
barley are also grown. See Index, Woot and 
Crop PropuctTIon; LIVESTOCK. 

The available water power is estimated at a 
total of 4,076,700 h.p., of which 3,317,000 is in 
South Island, and mostly located near the deep 
water sounds of the west coast, with many sites 
especially suitable for industries. The principal 
minerals are- gold, silver and coal. See Index, 4 
ELECTRICITY, MINERAL PRODUCTION. 2 : 

The annual average output of chief manufac- i. 
tures is—dairy products (butter, cheese, con- % 
densed milk) $115,000,000; frozen and preserved 
meats, $68,000,000; electricity, $16,000,000; print- 
ing and binding,* $16,000,000; sawmill products, ‘ 


ee le 


$13,000,000. = 

New Zealand has a large variety of social wel- I 
fare laws. Pensions under certain conditions are 7 
paid to the aged, widows, war veterans, miners, 
epidemie victims and the blind, and allowances 
are paid to families of low income who have more 
than two children. 4 i 

The ‘labor government (1938) has instituted~a ‘ 
large public works program to combat unem- £ 
ployment. 

In 1935, Great Britain supplied 50.39% of ‘the 
imports and British countries took 89.44% of the 
exports; the United States supplied 12.50% and 
took 5.30%. See Index, WorLD TraDE. 

The monetary unit is the New Zealand pound. 
It was worth $3.9199 in American money in August, 
1938. See Index, ForEIGN EXcHANGE RaTEs. Govern- ¢ 
mental receipts for 1937 were £31,147,187; expendi- 
tures were £30,635,158. The Reserve Bank of New ; 
Zealand on Aug. 31, 1938, had a note circulation of “ 
£13,696,000 and a gold coverage of £2,802,000. 

Tourists visiting New Zealand during the fiscal 
year ended Mar. 31, 1937, numbered 17,297, an 
increase of 21% over the 14,284 in the previous 
and approximately 80% more than ~ 
the average number of tourists entering the Do- | 
minion during the pre-depression years. ~ ‘ 

Western Samoa was German Samoa, which 
included Savai’i and Upolu, the two largest of the ~ 
Samoan Islands in the Western Pacific, and was 
occupied by the British on Aug. 29, 1914. This 
territory was assigned as a mandate from thi 
League of Nations to New Zealand in 1920. ‘ 

Savai’i is 48 miles by 25 miles and has an-area 
of about 703 square miles.. Upolu has an area of 
about 430 square milés. Both are mountainous, 
fertile and well watered: The population (1936) 
of the two aggreagted 55,946. The chief exports 
ty copra, bananas and cocoa. See Index, WorzLD 

RADE,~ 

Governmental receipts in 1935-36 were £111,867; 
expenditures were £100,867. 

‘The Union of Tokelau Islands, formerly part 
of the Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony, were. 
transferred to the jurisdiction of New Zealand in 
1926. The area of the three clusters of islets is-4 
square miles, and population, 1935, 1,198. 5 
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is Salote Tubou, who succeeded her father Geor: 
a ve Apr. ae ge RADA ie don Teveniie, os 
-36 was ; ; expenditures re £ 
The British Solomon Islands, ‘a. p Tenet: 
number 15 large islands and,four groups of smali : 
islands, with a total area of about 11,000. sq. m., . 
and a population, 1931, of 94,066, of which 478 are 
eaenne’ eepors are chieny copra and ivory 
. Governmental revenue in 1935-3 15; 
expenditures were £49,294. Masts pie 
Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colo 
of the Gilbert and Ellice groups, w: 
uadet aber protectorate a 1892; 
ere annexed in ; Fanning and 
Islands in 1916; and Christmas inane’ in tone 
The protectorates were annexed and made a colony. 
Noy. 12, 1915. The total area is 180 square miles. 
and the population in 1934, 34,334. Exports are 
pay sain tate qrageriatss. Governmental 
‘ s totale : in -36; j 
were iborad* : 935-36; expenditures 
Great Britain and the United States enjo: 
Drivieree in Canton and Enderbury islassen en 
) i dil ieee 


in: 
a protectorate, 


is composed 
ch were taken 
Ocean Islands 
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- British Guiana is on the north shore of South 
America, with Venezuela on the west, Dutch Guiana 
on the east, and Brazil on the south. It is a Crown 
Colony administered by a governor and a small 
elected legislative body. The area is 89,480 square 
miles; the population (1931) is 310,933, including 
130,075 East Indians and excluding about 9,700 
aborigines. Georgetown (population, 57,921) is the 
capital. The Governor is Sir Wilfrid E. F. Jackson 
.* (appointed Jan. 19, 1937). 

There are many beautiful waterfalls in British 
‘Guiana, including Kukenaam, which has been 
generally conceded to be the tallest in the world 
With a drop of 2,000 ft. Dr. Paul Arthur Zahl, 
research associate at Haskins Laboratory, Sche- 

4 nectady, N. Y., reported (May 11, 1938) the 
discovery (May 8) of a waterfalls of 3,500 ft. in 
the Karanang River in the heart of Guiana’s 
richest diamond area, 80 miles northeast of Mt. 

Roraima. Another famous waterfalls—Kaiteur—is 

noted for its scenic splendor. 

Much of British Guiana is jungle land, but there 
are extensive deposits of gold, diamonds, man- 


The boundaries of Canada are: On the east, 
Baffin Bay. Labrador, the Gulf of St. Lawrence and 
the Atlantic: on the south, the Atlantic, Maine, 
"« New Hampshire, Vermont, New. York, the St. 
Lawrence and the Great Lakes, Minnesota, North 
a Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington and the Juan 
de Fuca Strait; and on the West, Alaska and the 
Pacific Ocean. Canada includes all the Arctic 
islands in an_ area beginning half-way between 
Greenland and. Baffin and extending westward to 
141° longitude, which coincides approximately with 
the ‘Mipskan border. Altogether, Canada has 24.500 
miles of coastline. The 3,000 mile boundary between 
= Canada and the United States has been unfortified 
> for more than one hundred years. “ 
= The country has an extremely varied topography 
~  —mountains in the West, then foothills and 
prairies, the barrens north of Lake Superior, the 
3 ‘open lands of Ontario, the rocky Laurentian district 
"in Quebec, with the fertile Eastern Townships to 
4 the south of it, and then plains sloping down to sea 
"level in the East; the. mountains of New England 
extend north into Canada, where they attain to 
; practically the same height as in the United States. 
Lakes, large and small, abound in Canada. Some 
; of them exceed in si the famed Great Lakes on 
k- i States border. F 
4 Becca eas Lake in the Canadian Northwest 
Territory, is larger than Erie by 1.720 square miles 
and larger than Ontario by 4,120 square miles. 
- Great Slave Lake is nearly the size of Great Bear. 
ake Winnipeg in Manitoba is about 2,000 souare 
4 miles larger than Lake Ontario. Twelve Canadian 
; lakes are above 1,100 square miles in extent. The 
lakes wholly within Canada are of high importance 
1 to transportation and fisheries, climate and sport. 
‘ The once common misconception that Canada is 
So almost Arctic has been nearly dispelled. The cli- 
‘mate of the southern parts of Canada corresponds 
to that of the northern States. The mean annual 
temperature is 49° at Victoria; BAe at Winnipeg; 
© gt Toronto; 40° at Fredericton; and 44° Fah- 
renheit at Yarmouth. These figures show only slight 
" variations from West to East, but the extremes are 
much greater in the Aras and eastern provinces 
; g sh Columbia, ; 
tke the United States, Canada is a federation 
with provincial governments similar on the whole 
to the State governments of the United States, and 


ticle.) The members of the Senate are 
: eared 400 itte by summons of the Governor- 
General. 
dire’ he people for terms of five years. 
See “of Commons. elected Oct. 14, 1935, 
. 24 stands: 
oa STH Conservatives, 37; Cooperative 
Commonwealth Federation, 6; Reconstruction, 1; 
Social ee age Farmer-Labor, 1; Independent, 
2; Vacancies, 2. r 
vernor-General of Canada is John 
Batons bord Chel aa born Aug. 26, 1876. He 
c Ov. 2, 
Se tonne. Be ors of the Cabinet (as of Oct. 24, 1938) 
follow: 


, 
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British South American Possessions 
GUIANA 


Canada bee 
(DOMINION OF CANADA) 
Capital, Ottawa—Area, 3,694,863 square miles—Population (1931), 10,376,786 


—- 


ganese, mica and bauxite. See Index, MINERAL 
Propuction; Wortp Trapz. Timber is also an im- 
portant export, besides sugar, rice, rum, molasses, — 
balata, charcoal and copra, os 
The Falkland Islands lie 300 miles east of th 
Strait of Magellan.at the southern end of South 
America. Their main value is in their strategic 
location, although there are large sheep farms and 
whaling interests. It was off the Falkland Islands | 
the British war fleet under Admiral Sturdee de- _ 
feated the troublesome German fleet in the World _ 
War, completing the elimination of the naval 
force of the Central Powers in the South Pacific. 
There are more than 100 islands in the group. 
The area is 6,068 square miles; the population 
(1931) 3,101. Wool is the chief export. 5 
Although Great Brtiain has held possession of 
the Islands since 1834, Argentina: refuses to re. 
nounce her claim of ownership. } Sr 
is iy, 


South Georgia is = Neer station. ye) area 4 
€ population consists of 561 

Whale 

le 


pth eo ay 


1,000 square miles. 
males and one female (census of 1931). 
produce is the principal export. 


Prime Minister, President of the Privy Council and , 
Secretary of State for External Affairs, W. L 
Mackenzie King. San 

Minister Without Portfolio, Raoul Dandurand. — 

Minister of Mines and Resources, Thomas 
ander Crerar. pe,’ 

Minister of Justice and Attorney General of C: ye 
ada, Ernest Lapointe. iy ae 

Minister of Public Work, Pierre Joseph Arth 
Cardin, Mane: 

Minister of Finance, Charles Avery Dunning, 

Postmaster General, John Campbell Elliott. _ 

eis a of Trade and Commerce, William 

‘uler, . 
Secretary of State of Canada, Fernand Ri 
Minister of National Defence, Ian Alistair Mi: 


zie. 
Minister of Pensions and National Health, 
Gavan Power. ry 
Minister of National Revenue, 
Tisley. 
Minister of Fisheries, Joseph Enoil Michaud. 
Minister of Labour, Norman McLeod Rogers. 
Minister of Transport, Clarence Decatur Howe 
Minister of Agriculture, James Garfield Gard 
Canada is largely agricultural, although m: 
facturing industries now dominate the econo: 
life of the nation. The principal crops “Toots, 


James — 


oats, barley, rye, flax, seed, potatoes, roo’ 
bacco, and corn. Dairy and fruit products’ : 
enormous. See Index. Crop Propuction; L 
stocK. The wool yield is considerable. Fish’ 
a huge commercial enterprise, and freshandcann 
varieties are an important export. The chief kin 
of fish marketed are salmon, lobsters, cod, her: 

white fish, sardines, halibut, haddock,’ pick 

trout and smelts. See Index, FisHeRies, Fur. 
a prolific source of income and the fox, m 
muskrat, beaver, raccoon, marten, and fishe 
raised commercially on large farms, Hydro-electi 
power is extensive. See Index, care a 

The country is rich in minerals, par ] 
gold, although deposits of copper, lead, 1 
platinum, silver, zinc, coal, natural gas aut 
leum are mined. Canada leads the wo: 
production of asbestos. See Index, MINERAL 
pucTion. Nova Scotia, British Columbia, G 
North and West Ontario, Alberta and the Yi 
are the principal mining districts. ; 

The most important manufactures and t 
gross value <eapenh are—vegetable products, $500,- 
000,000; wood an pape products, $425,000,000; 
iron, $390,000,000; textiles, $355,000,000: 2 al 
products, $350,000,000; non-ferrous metals. - 
000.000; non-metallic minerals, $175,000,000 
tricity, $135,000,000; chemicals, $110,000,000. 

The gross annual value of the chief expor 
follows—wheat, $200.000,000; newsprint paper 
$110,000,000; gold bullion, non-monetary, RaSh 
000: nickel, $45,000,000; planks and boards, 
000,000; meats, $35,000,000; copper, $35,000,000; — 
wood pulp, $33,000,000; fish, $25,000,000; whis! ‘ 


ri 


— 208 . Foreign C 
_ France, 1.1%: Netherlands, 1.0%; New Zealand, 
1.0%. Imports are received chiefly from the fol- 
- lowing—United States, 58.7%; Great Britain, 19.3%; a i 
Germany, 1.7%; Malaya, 1.6%; Australia, 1.4%;| sport for the hunter 


have the Rockies, which mear ai nbing 
canoe and pack trail trips and m: J celle 
€ A 


The Yukon has the midnight sun and une? 
of big game and gam 


among Americans, some of whom camp and cano 


going vessels for 600 miles, as far as Montreal, | Arctic Circle. 


___ and its proximity to London and Liverpool, one of | her national parks, consisting of approximately 
the greatest grain exporting harbors on the con-| 12,525 square miles of outstanding scenic beauty. 
_tinent. The Port of Montreal has nine miles of 
_deepdraft wharf, capable. of accommodating 100 
, Jarge ocean steamers. ~ ‘ 

r Of the railways in Canada, the Canadian Pacific 


preserve in its: primitive state the grandeur of 
scenic regions and commemorate persons and 
; events of especial importance in the nation’s 
—is the great privately owned corporation. The | history. They may be divided into four groups: the 
Canadian National Railway System operates prac-| large scenic and recreational parks of the Rockies, 
tically all other important lines in the Dominion. | Selkirks and tne prairies; the smaller recreational 
Canada, on Jan. 1, 1936, had 192,220 telephones | parks of Eastern Canada; the wild animal parks; 
in Government systems and 1,016,595 in private} and the national historic parks. 
panies, a total of 1,208,815 being 11.10 to every The first group includes Banff, Jasper and 
100 persons, and 3.67% of the world’s telephones. | Waterton Lakes Parks in Alberta; Kootenay. Yoho, 
In this respect it is exceeded only by the United] Glacier and Mount Revelstoke Parks in British 
_ States. The. number of licensed radio receiving sets} Columbia; Prince Albert Park in Saskatchewan; 
‘on March 31, 1937, was 1,021,400; in 1936, 862,109; | and Riding Mountain Park in Manitoba. In On- 
, and in 1935, 812.335. _ tario there are three smaller recreational parks, 
The monetary unit of Canada is the dollar. It| Point Pelee, Georgian Bay Islands and the St. 
was worth 99.646 in American money in Aug.,| Lawrence Islands Park. Recent additions to the 
- 1938. See Index, Foreicn ExcHancr Rarzs. The | system of recreational parks are the Cape Breton 
budget ‘of Canada is treated in CanaDIAN Statistics, | Highlands Park in Nova Scotia and a shore-line 
which follows this article. park area on the northern coast of Prince Edward 
The Bank of Canada was incorporated as a| Island, | . 
central bank by Act of Parliament, 1934. Its capital The wild animal parks are the Buffalo and Elk 
_ stock then fixed at $500,000 was increased June 18. Island Parks in Alberta, noted for their herds of 
1936, to $10,000,000 of which $100,000 Class B | buffalo, and the Nemiskam and Wawaskesy Parks, 
t S were issued to the Dominion of Canada at | also in Alberta, which are sahctuaries for prong- 
The rest (Class A shares of $50 each) were | horned antelope. Fort Anne Park in Nova Scotia 
to the public and the maximum holding per-| and Fort Beausejour in New Brunswick are the 
ted to one person is 50 shares. Directors, officers | outstanding historic parks. 
sf employees of the chartered banks may not hold In Nova Scotia is the Evangeline country, the 
shares of the Bank. Shares may be held only by} land of Acadian memories. Here are found the 
3ritish subjects ordinarily resident in Canada, or| largest aggregation of apple orchards in the 
y corporations controlled by such persons. On| British Dominions. Grand Pre, made classic 
ug. 15, 1938, the Bank became a wholly govern- 
ent-owned institution. 
The bank commenced business on March: 11, 
1935. The chief items of the statement for June 
30, 1938 (cents omitted), which showed assets and 
lities. totaling $387,074,391, were: 


visitors from all over the world to see Evangeline 
Park, established. on the site of the original 
Acadian village, with its ancient well still intact, 
its old willows still surviving. A replica of the 
err cag ian, Couey ae pelies of the ae 
: etree settlers an e gardens are flowers brought 
Liabilities Dollars | from the ancestral homes of the leaders of the 
Sjeligige (bo 10,100,000 | Acadian pioneers. 

i eta teen eee es been e sees sees 1,348,414 | Five distinct white races are represented in Nova 
vee teet tees tase eee 154,111,994 | Scotia: English. Scotch, French-Acadian, Irish and 
besser pr eee ee eed eee ee Hanoverian, all holding to many traits of their 

21,197,119 | forefathers. The Acadians, first white settlers, 

Fainyed Peele aid iy oie eye sje 195,446,594 | from Normandy and Brittany, cling to their own 
1,567,960 | customs and traditions, thus making a contact with 
Ce Eee re te bee ee ere eee 3,302,311 | the long ago. The Hanoverians settled largely in 
Lunenburg and today their descendants, skilled 
sailors and fishermen, possess one of the finest 


Old coin and bullion........... 181,607,629 | Ashin, i 
Id coin and bullion................ 607, g fleets in the world. The Highland Scot; 
Serge SNe Dona DaNnne nes Nil settled in Cape Breton Island, Pictou and Anti. 
is and U.S. A, dollars......... 31,606,646 | sonish counties, and their descendants reserve the 
PMECOMMC Shitisiyciielc so fii San vis 368,163 | kilt and plaid for ceremonial oceasions and cherish 


the Gaelic language of their forebears. The 
English and Irish came from the New England 
States or direct from abroad. Home handicrafts— 
ineluding hooked rugs, spinning and*weaving—are 
a feature of rural life in the Province. 

Ancient Quebec. only walled city in North 


vestments: 
; Dominion and Provincial Government 
Short term securities................ 113,730,329 


ernment SECUribies, 5. 5... 6 ce ee 
Premises, ::-.\-... Ptah a cere Peas ,637,, 

Le TBS LE DS ac: Sener rears 4,942,893 
nada maintains its own military, naval and 
forces. The permanent forces number about 
000; the non-permanent militia totals 8,670 
ers and 117,920 men. The Royal Canadian 
ry consists of five destroyers, two minesweepers 


hills, former capital of the Dominion, is one of 

the oldest cities in America (founded in 1608); with 

elongated, crooked streets, turreted battlements, 

cpeemened is Be ans oe medieval aspects. 
con: me points of interest to the to : 

| several lesser craft. The personnel of the air-| Fortifications. comprising the Citadel” Notte 

i Aircraft numbers 215. 3 promontory 350 ft. high; the Enclosing Wall, two 

its great stretches of virgin | miles long; the three City Gates, part of the city’s 

l rolling hills and skyscraping| old defense system; the Battlefields Park, site of 

aa its many lakes and streams and rivers; | the Battle of the Plains of Abraham, in 1759: 

s odd villages, customs and picturesque peoples— | Wolfe’s Cove, with its goat-path up the cliff, scaled 

a a vecone the vacationland of thousands of] by British soldiers for the Battle of the Plains: 

ic: tourists. It may be reached by many | Dufferin Terrace, world-famed boardwalk over 


but the New International Thousand | looking thi b 
s, b ooking the St. Lawrence: Montmore = 
sridge provides the shortest through route | cation of Canada’s first House of Barhnmener if: 
real, Ottawa and Toronto from New York eee at) Nees ee ancient cannon; Avenue des 
é f raves, Ste. Foy Park, where the la: 
tario’s attractions include its great variety of | the British and the French oaourrede Nain Dae 
oped summer resorts, its extensive fishing and] des Victoires Church, built in 1688. " 
areas and its multitude of lakes and Two miles outside of the village of Beaupre, on 
uebec’s are its old-world atmosphere, its| Highway 15, stands the shrine of Ste, Anne de 
1 traditions and its diversified scenery. | Beaupre, founded in 1650 by storm-wearied Breton 
sailors and today one of the’most famous places 
in the world. It is the home of countless miracles 
and is annually visited by thousands of pilgrims. 
A ‘chapel erected by the sailors to Ste. Anne in 
thanksgiving for their deliverance is still preciously 
preserved. ; 
The Eskimos of Canada are found principally on 


i ¢ 


bd \ 
\ 


es aereey "1.0%; Belgium, 1.0%. See Index, Worip | The Northwest Territories have become popular — 
TRADE. . F 
_ The St. Lawrence River is navigable to ocean-|on the Mackenzie River, 300 miles beyond the 


which is by virtue of its Great Lakes connections Among Canada’s greatest tourist attractions are 


They conserve wild life under natural conditions, ~ 


ground by Longfellow’s ‘‘Evangeline,’’ attracts | 


ee ee a ee 


America, sitting in a. gigantic amphitheater of . 


5 
H 
i 


ee ee ee a ee ee ee 
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= pay ee 
f the mainland and on islands , animals. The skins of the cari 3) a 
¢ Archipelago and in Hudson Bay, | winter clothing. ~ ee ri, 
_the Baker Lake-Chesterfield Inlet area} Indians in Canada are minors under the law 
he west side of Hudson Bay there are bands of and their affairs are now administered by the 
eskimos who are essentially an inland people and | Indian Affairs Branch of the Department of Mines 
_ subsist ry, on caribou. The diet of the coast |and Resources. The system of reserves, whereby " 
‘ ic ae Stee prada ees =e pe aes ony oF es neve been set apart solely : 
i ou obtained from the; for the use of Indians, has been established 
interior during the seasonal migrations of these 'Canada from the earliest times. i —e 


Canadian Statistics iW 
(From data compiled for The World Almanac by R. H. Coats, Dominion Statistician) 
LAND AND FRESH WATER AREA, AND POPULATION BY PROVINCES 


Area in Square Miles 
Land 


Population 
1921 


Provinces, Territories Capitals 


| Water| Total 1911 1931 


mee rrince Fdwardy «2. .5../2.... Charlottetown ESAS: Fo 2,184) 93,728 

P UNIS os 5 She Se aks ls Halifax. ..... 20,743}. 2 21,068} 492,338 
New Brunswick............. Fredericton... . 27,985] 351,889 
Quebec Spd vaie twee. dus > QQUCDEB lew. 5 3 ,000| 594,534/2,005,776 
oe Se Ss ee ae a ae 82 3 412,582/2,527,292 
Weniteba, oi. ss5.cce se. i AF 512} 461,39 
rca gg ee Ne hats < ciel. w os | SRORIDM Don's 

RRR Oa aes wrckte wc 

British Columbia. ..........|Victoria...... 
Yukon Territory....,....... fs 1,730 7, 

fy, Northwest Teiritories.......)............ 51,465/ 1,309,682 

é CE ESS ee A Oe ee Pee ee ee 3,466,556 228,307'3,694,863)7,206,643 | {a)8,787,949 10,3 
ee a eS Se A a Sons Sd ss wee oe = + 5 LEB VIO £49,50719;994, 005] 7,200, 0431{A) 5,75 


id (a) The Royal Canadian Navy in 1921 contained 485 included in the ae which has been revised 


accordance with the Labrador award of the Privy Council, March 1, 1927. 


a! Note—Revised figures are given for 1911 to agree | origin. There remain 2,067,725, comprehending the 
f with boundary changes made in 1912. : following main classes: German, 473,544; Scandi-— 
>, Of the population in 1931 there were 5,374,541] navian, 228,049; Ukrainian, 225,113; Hebrew, 156,- 
. males and 5,002,245 females; population per square | 726; Dutch, 148,962; Polish, 145,503; Italian, 98,173. 
mile, 3.0. Of the males, 3,179,444 were single, | Russian, 88,148; Austrian, 48,639; Chinese, 46,519 
2,033,240 were married, 148,954 were widowed. | Finnish, 43,885; Hungarian, 40,582; Bulgarian 
4,049 were divorced, and 8,854 were not given. Of | Roumanian, 32,216; Belgian, 27,585; Japanese 


the females, 2,771,968 were single, 1,937,950 were | 342. _ ’ rad 
married, 288,641 were widowed, 3,392 were di- Owing to the Labrador Boundary Award, th 
 voreed, and 294 were not given. area of Canada was reduced in 1927 by 112,40 


; Of the total population in 1931, of 10,376,786, | square miles—106,970 square miles of land ant 
- 5,381,071 were of British, and 2,927,990 of French ‘ 5,430 square miles of water. * 


-* CANADIAN IMMIGRATION 
From From From 


ete 
x 


From From From 


Y United | United | Other | Total Year United | United | Other 
4 (Fiscal) Kingdm States (Fiscal) |Kingdm} States | Count. 
7 2, REE aS TEES SE ATE) EEE (PEM 
- 
ms 


48,942||1938...... 
108,408 


fiscal year since 1907 ends with March 31; before that, June 30. 
CHIEF SOURCES OF REVENUE—CONSOLIDATED FUND ONLY 


Public 

Works| Do- 
Post and |miniona 

Canals! Lands 


The Canadian 


= War Tax Revenue 


Other 
Taxes 


‘Year 
Ending|Income]| Sales, 
Mar.31| Tax etc. 


$1,000 
73,656 
106,483 


$1,000 
2 3 


152,473 
180,819 


1259, 158,404 - +++.» |8,287,732,966))1935.....- 
+ |5, | .|6;403,037,477||1927...... ry say 579,512)/)1936...... 9,2 
5,607,645,623)1937 . . |/6,542,786,202) |1928,.... ./6,020,513,839/1937...... 
,157,262,207 Fa eM ave 


BANKING STATISTICS 


CANADIAN 


Chartered Banks P.O. and 
z — —_———_——| Gov. Sav- 
wel Paid Up ings Bank 
Year (a) , Capital Assets Liabilities (b) Deposits Deposits 
_—_ ei. . 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 


19,654,559 | 2,264,586,736 | 39,160,808 
3 771,757 | 2,221,160,611 Bette 


129,096,339 | 2,841,782,079 8 
06 ‘7 

°846 

gon: 
3 Poe 2'696,747,857 | 28,375,770 


2, 

2, 

2, 

3, 

3 

3,214,730,383 | 2,516,611,587 | 26,086,036 
66,018,472 Pee 304,073 | 2,422,834,828 | 24,750,227 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 


144,674,853 | 3 
144,500,000 | 2.869.429.779 .852,649,789 | 2,256,639,530 | 23,919,677 
of yh ee Rg 144,500,000 | 2,831,393,641 ,819,684,260 | 2,236,843,539 | 23,920,915 
OO COT CAO AO baa 144,916,667 || 2,837,919,961 ,826,241,267 | 2,274,607,936 | 23,158,919 
Spratt teeny Se ae. Sn 145,500,000 |. 2'956,577,704 .946,200,352 | 2,426,760,923 | 22,547,006 
> oo gio: Dulari eee 145,500,000 | 3,144/506,755 ,134,122,223 | 2,614,895,597 | 22,047,287 
Bertie icd dy c.tiee - ais 145,500,000 | 3,317,087,132 :304,971,653 | 2,775,530,413 | 21,879,593 


oSune nen Gtr in OO On ere 145,500,000 | 3,331,522)866 


a) Average of the 12 monthly statements for each year. 
Includes liabilities to shareholders. 


CHIEF CONSOLIDATED AND TOTAL EXPENDITURES 


1319,842,992 | 2,772,741,382 | 22,587,233 


Pen- 
Interest|Old Age sions, Total, Goy’t | Grand 
on Pen- Nat’l War, Post |Ordin’ry|Gapital | Special] Owned | Total 
Public sions |Defense|Milit’ry| Office |Exp’ndi-|Exp’nd-|Exp’nd-| Enter- |Exp’nd- 
Debt & Civi ture iture iture prises | iture 


$1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000.| $1,000 } $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 
| 11,512 s 7 | 354,643 9,048 


135) 78.00 
132,118 | 28,653 | 32,760 | 42/240 | 33.762 | 410,954 4,430 } 68,532-| 44,833 30,467 


The National Defense expenditures include Militia, Naval Service, Air Board (covering also 
Government air operations and the control of Civil Aviation). Railway and Canals include 
on ‘and Income. The total includes other unenumerated items. 


ASSETS, NET DEBT, AND PER CAPITA TAXATION 


Per Year Per 4 
Capita Endin: : Capita f 
Net Debt /|Taxation||March 31 Assets Net Debt [Taxation ‘ 


Assets 


Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars _. Doll: 
| 480, 211,335 35. ey i “611 OBS 
29,9 
A Ns - °3,083,952,202 7 
| 421,529,268 E 438'573,000 | 3.097, 727,000 : 


| 366: 822,452 | 2.177.763.959 Le eae Pa Dae ees is ae rake Mele é 


INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL FAILURES IN CANADA 
(From Dun and Bradstreet, Incorporated) 


Manu- Wholesale Retail Con- Commercial 
facturing Trade Trade struction Service 


Total 
Totals 


Lia- Lia- Lia- 

bilities} No. | bilities}! No. bilities : 
$000. $000 

751) 1,600|19,042 


910| 1,367|13,094 
496| 1,238|11,314 


Lia- Lia- Lia- 
No.| bilities} No. | bilities} No. | bilities} No. 


*0' "000 

2, 518} 1, pee ? 
7249 

1 1454 


1-100 
bower 
up 

rol | we! oo! 


| OR 


-_ 
1) 
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Countries—Canadian "Statistics 
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e time the tables were prepared. Figure: 
Corresponding figures for earlier years back to 1926 may be found 
ce of International Payments, 1926-1936,"’ issued by the Dominion 


1935 1936 
iv Credits,| Debits,| Net Credits, Debit: 
= Item Exprts.,|Impts., | Credits Exprts., ingen, 
a Visible | Visible | + or | Visible | Visible 
and In-jand In-| Debits | 
_| visible | visible (-) visible | visible (-) 
Current Account of Goods, Servi d Gold, ‘ ; 
Commodity Trade ervices an old $000,000|$000,000) $000,000 ieee $000,000 $000,00 
ecort merchandise exports and imports......| 743.3 550. : F 
Unrecorded imports of ships.................... ~ 08 | a's 9353 
743.3 $50.84) 2.008. | 957. I Ny 
Deductions for settlers’ effects and other non-| j COR Ri eae i 
? commercial exports and imports.............. 3.4 Ce ee } 3.6 9.1 
739.9 542.6 Sbhcetel|: | Bode PE 
Correction for over-valuation of imports. ....... fears RR re eee we katie 
739.9 641.6] ..025.-- <1) 953.8 624. 
Minus gold-bearing quartz and bullion from ex- 5 
ports and plus silver and other coin on imports. 4.3 ee BIN eee 5.9 1.0 | 
Corrected totals of commodity trade........... 735.6 542.9 |+192.7 | 947.9 625. 
_- Gold Exports and Imports— : a 
f he 116.7 — | 186.7 132.0 1.0 
Ais ab Nil Nil 4] aE Nik 
4 116.7 St 106.7 132.0 1. 
: 68.2 82.3 |— 14.1 80.2 98. 
214.8 95.6 |+119.2 248.8 107.4 
62.0 270.6 | — 208.6 76.2 310.0 
Bye, I ats 6.3 15.0 —8.7 y al 18.0 
_ Government receipts and expenditures............ 5.6 10.9 — 5,3 6.5 11.0 | 
. Charitable and missionary contributions.......... 1.0 2.0 —1.0 1.0 2.0 
‘ dvertising transactions .. 05. 2.0.0 6 vote eee sees 1.7 1.4 +0.3 1.8 1.4 | 
« ‘otion picture remittanoes.... 1265 56.5... Nil 3.2 —3.2 Nil oom 
ty Capital of immigrants and emigrants............. 7 3.1 —1.4 1.7 3.1 
A Earnings of Canadian residents employed in U.S.A. ( 
J and U.S. residents employed in Canada......... 3.8 1.5 +2.3 | 3.6 Be. 
_ Net payments for entertainment services, royalties, “44 
; INS SIE MONO ROGUE 5. 5 Foe. Ske dle ne wee oes _ 12.0 | —12.0 | - 15.0 % 
y Totals, Current Account.........5........ 1,217.4 | 1,040.5 |+-176.9 | 1,506.8 | 1,197.8 |+ 
j :% 
— Capital Account 
New Issues of Canadian securities (par valué)..... 117.1 at Dowins (Rae 110.1 
Commisions and discounts...........-----.--. 4.0 Liebe oe 4.0 
NRSOE SENG Wi ERS IIAS ip: Seay G0" oF eln comehd od p42 of es tusis wes 113.1 =— |+113.1 | 106.1 
Retirements of Canadian securities (including m | 
turities and redemptions).............-. = 267.5 | — 267.5 | = \ 
Purchases and sales of outstanding securities... . 301.8 | 250.8 | +51.0 || 422.5 | 414.7 
Net capital transactions of international oh 
plants, ete.-........ 3 Se - 52.2 | —52.2 — 74.2 
Insurance transactions, n.o.p.......--..- 20.0 38.0 | —18.0 19.0 45.0 
Net change in estimated net assets of 
hanks outside Canada. .... a2... 2. ee ease t eee 5 - +0.1 2.6 
Totals, Capital Account........ Pes ONES 608.5 .|| 550.2 


1All gold coin and bullion exported and imported, including exports of gold-bearing quartz and “‘ 
marked” gold. Included in this item are the net movements of funds reSulting from the operation 
the branches, subsidiaries, etc. of British and foreign companies in Canada, subsidiaries, — Se 
Canadian companies operating outside of Canada and the net movements of funds resulting f 
the international transactions of Canadian trust companies. Although the more important eurr 
transactions of these concerns, such as dividends, have been included in the current account, v. 
small items of current transactions which are difficult to segregate, remain in this item. 3% 
estimate of net outflow of capital. 


CANADIAN RAILWAY STATISTICS 


ye ee he ee ae 


Track- Gross 
Year (Cal.) age Investment | Passengers Freight Earnings 


: lars Numbers Short Tons Dollars 

2,862,074,403 | 41,458,084 | 109,850,925 | 455,297,288 | 
2,882,211, 42,686,166 | 122,476,822 | 493,599,754 
2,953,886,572 | 41,840,550 | 125,967,439 | 499,064,207 
3,017, 137,8' 40,592,792 | 141,230,026 | 563,732,260 
3,250,046,3: 39,070,893 | 137,855,151 | 534,106,045 
3,328,208,911 | 34,698,767 | 115,229,511 | 454 
3,382,047,218 | 26,396,812 85,993,206 | 358,54! 
3,386,165,100 | ,099,51 67,722,105 | 293,390,415 
3,365,464, 19,172,193 57,364,025 s 
3,379,233,796 | 20,530,718 8,036,505 | 300,8 


1233, 6 | 
3,307,616,904 | 20,084,185 69,141,100 | 310,107,155 | 26: 
3,301,044,516 | 20,497,616 75,846,566 | 334,768,557 


- ital for the last 9 years include The single track mileage of the Canadian Pacific , 
er otcen, on Bonin on Government ae Canadian | Railway in 1936 was-16,756. The other prince: 
National for operating expenses, interest charges | railways are eb 5 

- and stock acquired by Dominion Government which | policy of nationali : 
‘at time of acquiring had _ relatively little value, National Railway System, which has a tra 

also cost of constructing Government lines. (1936) of 21,556 miles. 

dh 
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FOREIGN TRADE OF CANADA 


The imports are of merchandise for home con- 
sumption. The exports include foreign as well as 
domestic produce,’ the total of foreign for 1938 
being $14,592,595. In 1938, the dutiable merchandise 
in the imports was valued at $434,165,772, the free 
at 364,904,146. The table does not include gold 
(until 1926, since when exports of non-monetary 
gold have been included); or (until 1919) silver 
imports or exports. 

Merchandise imports from United Kingdom— 
1922, $117,135,343; 1923, $141,330; 1924, $153,586,- 
690; 1925, $151,083,946; 1926, $163,731,210; 1927, 


« Year| — Total Total Year Total - Total Year Total Total 
; (Fise.) Im ports Exports (Fisc.)| Imports Exports (Fisc.)| Imports Exports 
eat Mars Dollars Dollars Dollars 

1869 Beier O41 Pe 286 573 1893. 115,170,839} 114,430,654|/ 1916 508,201,134] 779,300,070 
1870. 66,902,074 65,571,212]|1894 109,079,911) 115,685,569)|/1917 846,450,878 1,179,211,100 
1871. 84,214'388 67,483,268}|/1895. 100,675,891) 109,313,484)/1918. 963,532,578 1,586,169,792 
1872. . 104/955,367 78,629,265||1896. 105,361,161} 116,314,543)/1919 919,711,705] 1,268,765, 285 
1873. 124'509'129 85,943,935]|1897 106,617,827| 134,457,703]|1920. .|1,064,528,123 1,286,658,709 
1874. | 123°170'887| 87'356,093||1898. .| 126,307,162] 159,529,545|/1921. .|1,240,158,882/1,210,428,119 
1875. 7,408.56 76,847,142)|1899. 149,422,416) 154,880,880)/1922 47,804,332| 753,927,009 
1876. 92'513,107 79,726,398)|1900. 172,651,676} 183,237,555]|1923 802,579,244) 945,295,837 
1877. 94/126,394! ,141,6 1901. 177,930,919} 194,509,143]| 1924 893,366,867) 1,058, 763,297 

co 1878: 90,395,851 79,154,678) | 1902 196,737,804] 209,970,864//1925. 796,932,537 1,081,361,643 
1879. 78,702,519 70,786,669) | 1903. 225,094,809] 225,229,761||1926..| 927,328,732) 1,333,912,493 
1880. 69,900,542 86,139,/703)|1904 243,909,415] 211,055,678]| 1927. .| 1,030,892,505| 1,269,584,533 
1881. 90,488,32 97,319,818]|1905 251,964,214) 201,472,061}/1928. :/1,108,956,466) 1,256,152,685 
1882. 111,145,184] 101,766,110)/1906. 283,740,280) 246,657,802}/1929. .|1,265,679,091|1,393,445,534 
1883. 121,861,496 7,454, 204!|| 1907, 250,225,835| 192,087,233||1930. .|1,248,273,542)1,144,938,070 
1884. 105,972,978 89,222,204)| 1908 352,540,879} 263,368,952 1931 ,612,695| 817,028,048 
1885. 99,755,775 87,211,381]| 1909 288,594,196) 259,922,366||1932. 578,503,904) 611,253,027 
1886. 95,992,137 85,194,783}|1910 370,318,199} 298,763,993}/1933 406,383,744| 534,978,120 
1887. 105,107,210 89,510,242)/1911 452,724,603} 290,000,210}| 1934 433,798,625| 672,265,395 
1888. 100,671,628 90,185,466} /1912 522,404,675) 307,716,151||1935 522,431,153) 764,284,888 
1889. 109,098,196 87,210,911]/1913 671,207,234}. 377.068.355|| 1936 562,719,063| 862,472,076 
1890. 111,682'573 94,309,367}| 1914 691,193,998} 455,437,224 ||1937. 671,875,566] 1,074,244,220 
1891, 111,533,954 97,470,369)|1915 455,955,908) 461,442,509)/1938 789,069,918} 1,084,821,204 
1892 115,16) ,413} 112,154,257) 


$163,939,065; 1928, $186,435,824; 1929, $194,041,381; 
1930, $189,179,738; 1931, $149,497,392; 1932, $106,- 
371,779; 1933, $86,466,055; 1934, $105,100,764; 1935, 
$111,682,490; 1936, $117,874,822; 1937, $129,507,885; 
1938, $144,978,493. ‘ 

Merchandise exports to United Kingdom—1922, 
$299,361,675; 1923, $379,067,445; 1924, $360,057,782; 
1925, $395,843,433; 1926, $508,237,560; 1927, $446,- 
872,851; $410,691.392; 1929, $429,730,485; 
3 1931, $219,246,499; 1932, $174,- 
1933, $184,361,019; 1934, $288,582,666; 
1935, $290,885,237; 1936, $321,556,798; 1937, $407,- 
996,698; 1938, $409.412,135. 


U. S.-CANADA MERCHANDISE TRADE IN DOLLARS, FISCAL YEARS 


Fiscal 
Year 


Fiscal 
Year 


Imports 


Exports 
From U.S. 


toU.S. 


Exports 


toU.S. 


Exports ) Imports 
to U. S. |From U.S. 


Fiscal 
Year 


Imports 
From U.S. 


| 66,567,784) 115,001,533 
67,766,367| 129,071,197 
66,856,885) 143,329,697 
70,426,765] 152,778,576 

3,546,306] 169,256,452 
62,180,439] 149,085,577 
90,814,871} 205,309,803 
85,334,806] 170,432,360 

104,199,675)/218,004,556 

« «| 104,115,823] 275,824,265 

«-.+/102.041,222)331.384,657 

-|139,725,953*436,887,315 


163,372,825|396,302,138 
Dy 297,142,059 


"|4301707.544 
417,417,144|509,780,009 


.|480,199,723| 608,618,542 
468,434,180 |687.022521 
488/370,880,549 


-.-|257,770,160/351,686,775 
- {197,42 


544/ 601,256,447 


AGRICULTURAL WEALTH AND REVENUE OF CANADA 


a 1936 1937 1936 1937 
toy $000 $000 000 
Current value of farm capital... |4,626,161/4,722,583 Poultry and eggs............ $000. 4 5000 56 
Net value of agricul. production. | 690,379] 681,635 Fruits and vegetables........ 43,845} 41,900 
Gros§ value of agricul. prod’ct’n. |1,079,571|1,051,698 FPODARCCHs sn cdc: ox oxi eeeriate re 9,420 7,056 
Field crops... .. 612,300} 553,823 Maple products............. 3,714 3245 
Dairy products......... ..} 211,422} 228,403 BOL an chs otekrehae nse: 2,782 2,972 
TO ATUMAIS. wk ke 130,979] 140,989 BAGUGY). duace sus, Pulte ak ie bertin 2,939 2/272 
Newfoundland 


Capital, St. John’s—Area, 42,734 square miles—Population (1935) 284,872 


Newfoundland, at the eastern end of British 
America, in the Atlantic Ocean, is an island the 
size of Virginia or a little larger than Cuba. It is 
separated from Canada by the Straits of Belle Isle, 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence and the Cabot Strait. 

Newfoundland is the oldest English Colony. Dis- 
covered by John Cabot, June 24th, 1497 (Cape 
Bonavista), it was, in August, 1583, formally oc- 
cupied by Sir Humphrey Gilbert, and by the Treaty 
of Utrecht, 1713, acknowledged to be British. A 
Governor was appointed in 1728. 

Although Newfoundland had enjoyed the status 
of a Dominion since the World War, a Royal Com- 
mission of Inquiry, headed by Lord Amulree, ap- 
ee Feb. 22, 1933, to investigate the desperate 

nancial state into which it had fallen, recom- 
mended that the Dominion rights be relinquished 
until it again becomes self-supporting. The action 
Was precipitated by Newfoundland’s inability to 
meet the service charges on its debt of about $90,- 


000,000. The Royal Commission’s recommendations 
wy pperoved by the Newfoundland Parliament on 
ec. 2, ; 

_ The British House of Commons, on Dec. 7, put 
into effect the financial provision of the Commis- 
sion’s report and agreed to meet Newfoundland’s 
budget deficits. Holders of Newfoundland bonds 
(other than about £3,500,000 of pre-war loans) were 
offered the right to exchange for new 3% 10-30 
year Sterling stock guaranteed, both as to principal 
and interest, Lee the United Kingdom. 

Reverting to the status of a Colony, to continue 
only during the financial emergency, the Parlia- 
ment was suspended and full legislative and execu- 
tive power was yested in the Governor, acting on 
the advice of a Commission of six, three appointed 
by the United Kingdom and three by Newfound- 
land. This Royal Commission, which took office 
Feb. 16, 1934, consists of the following—Goyernor, 
Admiral Sir Humphrey Thomas Walwyn, J. Alex 
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wis Edward Emerson, John Charles 
r, Robert Benson Ewbank, Sir Wilfrid 
yds and John Hubert Penson. 
€ principal industries are fishing, lumber, 
ainerals and manufactures. Huge deposits of iron 
re haye been found on Bell Island in Conception 
Bay. Copper, pyrites, coal, gold,.silver, and lead 
are other minerals. See Index, FISHERIES; MINERAL 
Propuction. 
Governmental receipts for 1937-38 were estimated 
at_£2,718,669; expenditures at £2,022,835. 
‘Newfoundland’s imports are received chiefly from 


Jamaica is situated in the Caribbean Sea, 90 
miles south of Cuba, and is the largest and most 
valuable of the British West Indies. It is about 
the size of the State of Connecticut, its area being 
4,450 square miles and population (1935) 1,121,823 
{about 20,000 whites). Attached to Jamaica for 
administrative purposes are the Turks and Caicos 
Islands (population 5,300; area, 166 square miles), 
and Cayman Island (population, 6,182; area, 104 
Square miles). The capital of Jamaica is Kingston. 
The British Governor is Sir Arthur Frederick 
Richards, appginted June 14, 1938. _ i 
4 The climate has attractions for winter tourists. 


at £2,279,799; expenditures at £2,222,884. c 
iz BERMUDA . oe 
he Bermuda is a group of 360 small islands of coral; winter resort for Americans, and was visited by Lf 


formation, about 20 inhabited,-in the Atlantic 
Ocean, 677 miles southeast of New York and 580 
miles east of North Carolina. It was settled in 
“4 1609 by a party of colonists under Sir George 
” Somers, who were headed for Virginia, but were 
wrecked on the islands. The area is 19 square 
miles; the population (1931) is 27,789. Hamilton is 
the capital. The Governor is Lt. Gen. R. J.T. 
Hildyard, appointed Sept. 17, 1935. 

Bermuda is a colony with representative govern- 
A ment; its parliament dates from Aug. 1, 1620. The 
assembly of 36 members is elected, there being 
about 1,800 electors (freeholders). The governor 
and commander-in-chief, always-.a British Army 
officer of high rank, is assisted by an executive 
council of seven (four officials) and a legislative 
council of nine (three officials). ; 

The island, a perennial garden, with a dozen 
large hotels and famous beaches, is a favorite 


+ ten 


Barbados is the most eastern of the Windward 
Islands, in the West Indies, lying outin the Atlantic 
at 13° north latitude. Its area is 166 square miles; 
the population in 1931 was 173,829. Bridgetown is 
the capital. ‘ 

Of the total 106,470 acres, 66,000 are tilled, pro- 
ducing chiefly sugar, cotton, and tamarinds. Mo- 
lasses and rum are manufactured. Imports are 
heaviest. from the United States, and_ exports 
heaviest’to Canada. See Index, Wortp Trane. 

The governmental receipts in 1937-38 were esti- 
mated at £461,085; expenditures at £458,461. 

Trinidad, with an area of 1,862 square miles and 
a@ population (1931) of 387,425, is the most southerly 
of the West Indies. It lies off the north coast of 
South America. Attached to it for administrative 
purposes is the island of Tobago, the population 
‘and area of which are 25,358 and 114 square miles 
respectively. The capital is Port au Spain. Trade 
js heaviest, both import and export, with the United 
States. Of 1,191,678 acres on the island of Trini- 
dad, 517,538 are cultivated. Products are mostly 
asphalt, oil, with derivatives therefrom. The great 
asphalt lake, 114 acres in extent, on the island is 
immensely ue and seems inexhaustible. See 

aX, RLD TRADE. 
Inghe Banana Islands number 20, part of them 
uninhabited. and are in the Atlantic Ocean, off the 
coast of America. Nassau, on the Island of New 
Providence, near the Florida coast, is an attractive 
winter resort for Americans. The area is 4,404 
square miles; the ee in 1931 was 59,828. 

the capital. 
ens and Fisal are the chief sources of 
revenue. Fruit growing is being developed. Trade 
with the United States is three times as heavy as 
with any other country. Imports are more than 
$4,000,000 annually; exports are around $700,000. 
Governmental revenues in 1937 were £417,159; ex- 

were ,670. . 

; Pere Windward Islands lie at the eastern side of 
the Caribbean Sea, west from Martinique. They 
are Grenada and the Grenadines, St. Vincent and 
St. Lucia. Each has its own local Government. 


~, 
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- British West Indies and Other Possessions ' 
JAMAICA 


the United States, Great Britain and Canada: ex- 
eae are consigned principally to Great Britain, 
he United States, Canada and Belgium. See 
Index, Wortp Trape. 

Labrador the most easterly part of the Ameri- 
can continent, comprising 110,000 square miles and 
a@ population of 4,716, is under the jurisdiction of 
Newfoundland. It has 850 miles of coast line and 
800 of its inhabitants are Eskimos. The rest ai 
fishermen of British descent. The interior is heavily 
timbered and reputed to be rich in minerals, but 
is largely unexplored. ym 


‘ 


‘ 


The island figures largely in the history of the 
Buccaneers of the West Indies before and during 
the time of Sir Henry Morgan, once its Governor. 
The old haunt of the pirate, Port Royal, at bes 
entrance of the harbor, was destroyed and su 
under the sea by an earthquake in 1692. a 
The principal products ave sugar-cane, logwo ae 
coffee, bananas, rum, coconuts, ginger, cocoa, — 
pimento, oranges and cigars, Trade is chiefly with 
the United States and Great Britain. See Index, 
Worip Trade. | i Mivaicat'' 
Governmental receipts for 1937-38 were estimated 
Soa 


er 
ar 
At 
; 


83,092 cruise arrivals and tourists in 1937, of whom 
55,687 were Americans. No motor cars are allowed. — 
From tourists, in fact, is derived much of the — 
revenue. There are no taxes on real estate, in- 


OTHER POSSESSIONS 


comes or inheritances. / 4 
Steamers of 22,000 tons tie up to the wharf ai ‘ 
the head of Hamilton harbor; and the island is 
visited by most of the winter Caribbean cruising | 
steamers. There entered and cleared, in 1936, a — 
ot Smear of 5,956,410, of which 4,813,097 were 
ritish. a) 


The total area is 516 square miles (Grenada, 133 
St. Vincent, 150; St. Lucia, 233); the Page ey n is 
186,299 (Grenada. 78,662; St. Vincent, 47,961; S 

Lucia, 59,676). St. George’s on Grenada Islar 
the capital. te . 
The chief products are arrowroot, cotton, 


Vincent is famous for its arrowroot. Total expo 
from the islands average $2,800,000 annually; a 
pos are around $2,400,000. See \ Index; Wortp 
RADE. f A 
The Leeward Islands, of the West Indies, situ 
southeast of Puerto Rico, are part of the 
Antilles. They comprise the islands 
Barbuda, Redonda, St. Christopher, Ne \ 
guilla, Dominica, Montserrat, Sombrero, anc 
British Virgin Islands. The area is 727 sai 
Miles; population is 138,200. Par ae 
The principal products are sugar and mol: 
(Antigua and St. Kitts), cotton eee conte 


Kitts, Nevis and Virgin Islands), limes an 
lime products (Dominica), tomatoes and o 
Montserrat), coconuts (Nevis), tobacco and | 

Virgin Islands), and salt (Anguilla and S 

Total imports exceed $2,800,000 annually; ex 
are around $2,700,000. See Index, Wortp Trap 

British Honduras is situated in Central Ame 4 
on the Caribbean Sea, south of Yucatan, and | 
duces chiefly tropical fruits, mahogany, logw 
chicle, and cedar, much of which comes to 
United States. ~ 

Its area is 8.598 square miles, and popula‘ 
census of 1931, is 51,347. Belize, population 12: 
is the capital. 

Imports exceed $3,000,000 yearly, and ar 
dipalls from the United States, Great Britain 
Mexico, Canada and Holland. Exports are in exce 
of $2,000,000 annually, of which the United Sta 
takes 35.5%; Canada, 12.1%; and Great Brit 
8.8%. See Index, Wortp Trappe. Governme 
receipts in 1936 were $1,597,540; expenditures 
$1,388,696. oy 
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‘14 . to: Foreign: Countries—Afghanistan; Albc ia wee ks 
«OTHER FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
Afghanistan | 


phe: Capital, Kabul—Area, estimated, 245,000 square miles—Population, estimated, 12,000,000. 


~ . Afghanistan occupies a mountainous country in| about $9,000,000 with Russia and Iran. Copper, 
Asia between 61° and 75° east longitude and 29°] lead and iron are found. | , 
and 38° 20’ north latitude. Its extreme breadth There are no railroads in the country. Mer- | 
northeast to southwest is about 700 miles, and from | chandise is now transported on camel or pony back 
the Herat frontier on the west to the Khyber Pass| along the seven important trade routes. The i 
on the east it is 600 miles. It is bounded on the| National Bank of Afghanistan has recently been Zz 
“north by the Turkoman S.S.R. of the U.S.S.R., on | established. The state yearly revenue approximates ; 
_ the east by British India,-on the south by Baluchis- | $23,400,000. There is a university at Kabul, estab- 
tan (British India), and on the west by Iran, The | lished in 1932. : : 
elevation is generally over 4,000 ft. There are three Afghanistan, Iran, Iraq and Turkey signed a 
- great river basins, the Oxus and the Kabul in the | treaty of non-aggresison in February, 1936. is 
_ northeast, and the Helmund, which runs southwest The government is monarchial and the laws and ' 
through the middle of the country. It lacks 20,000} customs those of Islam. Legislative power is vested 
_ square miles of being as large as Texas. in a Parliament consisting of the King; a Senate 
Towering above Kabul are the Hindo-Kush | of 40 members appointed for life by the King; and 
Mountains, 15,000 ard 16,000 ft. high and reaching | a National Assembly of 120 elected members. The z 
5425 ft. 100 or 200 miles to the east. Trade to| reigning King is Mohammed Zahir Shah, born in 5 
ndia flows through the famous Khyber Pass from | 1914. He married (Nov. 7, 1931) his cousin, ¥ 
saieat te Peshawur. Umairah, daughter of Sirdar Ahmed Shah Khan; x 
~ fghanistan has been called ‘‘the land of rocks| and ascended the throne (Noy. 8, 1933) on the { 
and stones and sanguinary feuds.’’ Its people are | assassination of his father, Mohammed Nadir ’ 
nearly all Mohammedans. The Durani have been| Shah. King Nadir proclaimed a new constitution 
the dominant race for 200 years, the Tajiks, | in 1932 under which slavery and forced labor are { 
aborigines, being cultivators and traders. Along | forbidden; primary education is compulsory and a t 
“the frontier are warlike and independent tribes of | Council of State is created. All Afghan men over 
_Pathans. The languages spoken are Pushtu and} 20 may vote. THe new national flag carries three 
Persian. Islamic law prevails. vertical stripes, black, red and white, the center 
It is almost exclusively an agricultural country, | charged with a white crescent. 
with two harvests a year. The fat-tailed sheep is The Afghan army of about 100,000 well armed 
native to the country, furnishing the Afghans their} men has been recently reorganized and equipped. 
hief meat diet while the fat of its immense tail is | Service is compulsory. 
‘ titute for butter. The apple, pear, almond, President Roosevelt on Jan. 14, 1935,’ nominated 
quince, apricot, plum, -cherry, pomegranate, William H. Hornbrook as the first American Minis= 
e, fig, and mulberry are profuse. The castor- | ter to Afghanistan, combining the post with that 
plant, madder, and the asafoetida plant} of Minister to Iran. 
d. Wool and skins are the main articles of The monetary unit is the silver ‘“‘afghani,’’ now 
_together with fruits, nuts and ghi. The] worth between nine and ten cents in American 
imports are textiles, metals and hardware, leather | money. There is a National Bank of Aighanistan 
goods, tea and sugar. Trans-frontier trade with (established 1933) with branches in Asia and 
In dia amounts to about $15,000,000 annually, and] Europe. It has a capital of 35 million afghani. 


idee. 
Albania 
(SHQIPERIA) 
Capital, Tirana—Area, 10,629 square miles—Population, 1930 Census, 1,003,124. 


its independence assured under i 
Aug : i020. A nder a treaty with Italy 
mn December, 1924, the country was procl 
republic, which continued until. 1928 Wheaeiegee 
oe Assembly called for that purpose amended 
“Hampshire and Vermont. There are important Fonte ae gnepes beh gieset case into a 
af orest resources and some mineral wealth, both} anmed Zogu, a Moslem, who ha Broce ined sCols 
ndeveloped, because of lack of transport facilities. | since Sept. 29, 1925, Kin wi “Bh been President 
roducts of the country are tobacco, timber, the title of Zog. He Biartiea Capanlans aouee 
coe mean ae Caley product), el Countess Coraline Apponyi, of Hungary, S Ronse 
55%. ot, Albania’s foreign commerce, her nearest | (ot rem Eater he built a Catholic chapel in 
competitors being the Unite ates, Greece,| Under the Constituti i 
United Kingdom, Yugo-Slavia and Czechoslovakia, i caeeeton Albania is a democratic 
ee ta eh enacts ihe Srincinal latte. am paromentary independent monarchy with a single 
cotton sane cotton poe Sugar, coffee, benzine A new civil code replacing the ancient 
Sng PigaT here were 120) Wiles of motor hien- | GUAR code, was, adopted ‘on ADH a) ie48) 
was s. An excellent air service has been established. sutnamies nik Site ssa Ee Siberee es eaeDe 
i‘ ea’ four seaports, Durazzo being fully} ment passed a lew forbdaing theme he ft yeh 
Ballance. i Ting of veils 
in Br Nace ee ig ee NEY § bef gest (of Tirana) between Italy and Albani 
280: reh, 313; ees 
oman Catholic, 104,184. There is no state religion signed Nav. BT Goa. "lt disturhed tere dee 
nd ere are few schools. on cet on is] pecially Yugo-Slavia. A diplomatic Meee fei es- 
ee under the con-/ the two Balkan countries in June 1927, Meng 
i a Wee aga by the League of Nations: 
-year alliance with Italy ¥ j 
Re aa, 1927. An Italo-Albanian eomiherce as 
¢ was accompanied by a loan from Ital: vi 
Bae. gold francs 10h pune works cue 
pulsory military ; ; 
Pe ; bes Paar of the. army is. vehi Te Bence: 3 
na of gntenfion betrecy tne Balbanteugnien | Aue 3? gente in Aiteican money fhe allgnat 
con : rs | Bank of Albani E : ae 
tin Wt noe ll GP Rash aay Gus | ReethMGcornnee, Ties wapin relia ay 
War, but on June 3, 1917, Gen. F Mer of 21 9Bt, dno Motes tL 267.097 francs, with a 
gharge of tie Hallén forces elas poyee a 21,981,000 francs, of which 7,554,000 ee 
i ependen 
Severiiont tre ot stags and a The budget for 1937- 
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Ce -eety a agente ne peo 


Albania is mountainous country bounded by 


~~. 


eep raising state. It is about the size of New 
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claim 
provision 


Albania had | at 26,224,787 gold francs, “°* °Stimated to balance 
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_ under the suzerainty of France and the Spanish 
Bishop of Urgel. It has enjoyed undisturbed 
sovereignty since 1278 and was granted a constitu- 
tion as a republic by Napoleon in 1806. It pays an 

' annual tribute of 1420 francs to France, and 460 
Desetas to the Bishop. It is governed by a Council- 
General of 24 elected members. The judiciary is 

- appointed in equal numbers by the Bishop and the 


Arabia 


Area, estimated, 1,000,000 square miles—Population estimated, 10,000,000 


The Arabians occupy a peninsula in the south- 
west corner of Asia which is bounded on the north 
by Iraq and Trans-Jordan and enclosed on the 
other three sides by the sea—the Red Sea on the 

» west, the Arabian Sea on the south and the Persian 
_- Gulf and Gulf of Oman on the east. Nearly one- 
half of Arabia is desert. Rainfall is negligible ex- 
cept in Yemen and Oman, but there are numerous 
Oases OF Oases-groups scattered throughout the 
land. Arabia is, roughly, as large as that por- 


. SAUDI ARABIA \ 


4 The kingdom of Saudi-Arabia comprises the sul- 
tanate of Nejd and the kingdom of Hejaz and its 
r dependencies. The total area is 150,000 square 
; miles; the population is 1,500,000. 
ae The Hejaz lies on the southwestern part .of 
: Arabia from the Egyptian line to Asir along the 
i Red Sea. Its area is about 112,500 square miles; 
‘ its population (estimated), about 900,000. The Nejd 
now includes about 170,000 square miles of the in- 
terior and a population of 2,000,000 almost entirely 
" nomad. The dependencies include El Hasa, Katif, 
Jabal Shammar, El Jauf and the greater part of 


Asir. : 

2] The king of Saudi-Arabia is Abdul’ Aziz ibn 
Abdul-Rahman al Faisal al Saud, born in 1880. 
There are two capitals—Mecca (population, 80,- 
: 000) and Riyadh (population, 25,000)- } 
4 The importance of the Hejaz is due to its pos- 
-» session of the holy cities of Islam-Medina, where 
4 the Mosque of the Prophet enshrines the tomb of 
Mahomet, who died in the city June 7, 632, and 
y Mecca, his birthplace, containing a great mosque 
; sheltering the sacred shrine, the Kaaba, in which 
‘i is the black stone given by Gabriel to Abraham. 
As many as 150,000 of the faithful make the pil- 
grimage annually. Medina (population, 30,000) is 
820 miles from Damascus, and is the terminus of 
the Hejaz railroad. Mecca, the capital, is 200 miles 
farther south, and is 55 miles from Jeddah (popula- 
tion, 30,000), the chief port on the Red Sea. 

Motor transportation made its appearance at the 
end of 1926 and there are now more than 1,500 
cars in the country. The King has a royal ‘trans- 
port of 250 motor vehicles, of which 30 are high 
y priced passenger cars especially equipped for desert 
" travel, and the remainder buses, etc., for trans- 
ports of pilgrims on the 45-mile highway from 
i Jeddah to Mecca. Motor buses for pilgrims now 
; run from Nejef on the Euphrates (reached by rail 
q from Bagdad) to Medina, a desert journey of about 
600 miles. : 3 
ik The unit of currency is the piatre miri gold. 
, ‘One gold equals $4.85 in American money. 
- The Kingdom of the Hejaz was a creation of the 
World War. Husein ibn Ali, Grand Sheriff of Mec- 
q ca, cast off his allegiance to the Sultan and pro- 
4 


a The Imamate of Yemen is in the southwest part 
of the peninsula between Asir and the British 

protectorate, Aden. Its area is estimated at 75,- 
‘000 square miles and population at 2,500,000. The 
" capital is Sana, a walled city with eight ‘gates 
ij (population, 20,000). The chief port is Hodeida 
(population, 40,000). On the plateau of El Jebel, 


The Sultanate of Kuweit, with an area of 1,950 
square miles, and population estimated at 50,000, 
extends along the Persian Gulf from Mesopotamia 
to Nejd. Its capital, Kuweit (population, 25,000), 
is an important port on the Persian Gulf, and had 
; "been selected as seaport terminal of the German 
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ies—Andorra; Arabia 
oe Andorra. 


Area, 191 square miles—Population, 5,231, scattered in six villages. 
Andorra is a republic in’a valley of the Pyrenees 


YEMEN 


| KUWEIT 
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French government. ; 

The inhabitants speak Catalan and are chiefly 
Roman Catholics. Andorra, the capital, has abo 
Sheep raising is the principal 
e country. con- 


700 inhabitants. 
industry. A good Yoad crosses th 
necting the Spanish and French frontiers by way. 
of Sant Julia, Andorre-la-Vieille, les Escaldes. — 
Encamp, Canillo and Soldeu. : 


tion of the United States stretching east of 
fornia to the Mississippi and north from Tex 
the Canadian line. eS 
The political, economic and social life of Arabia 
varies from the unplanned roving of Nomadic — 
Beduins to a simple civic life in towns in > 
interior like Anaiza or Buraida and the re 
highly developed civilization of Mecca, Medina ant 
Jedda: The patriarchal, tribal organization of the 
Beduin is gradually giving way to the comm 
organization of states and principalities. 


claimed himself King of the Hejaz in 1916, join- 
ing the Allies in the war. The Hejaz was: repre- 
sented at the Peace Conference by Emir 
son of Husein, who became King ot the 
King’s second son, Emir Abdula, became 
the Transjordania when the Arab state. 
within the Palestine Mandate. yet 

King Husein had himself proclaimed, vreee 
Islam in March, 1924. This did not suit Ab 
Aziz es-Saud Ibn Saud, Sultan of Nejd, abl 
war-like leader of the Wahabis, extreme Moslem 
zealots, who had been extending his rule by force 
of arms over the Arabian desert. He ma 
against the Hejaz in 1925. Husein abdicated, 
son King Ali was driven out and Mecca was cs 
tured Sept. 14. Abdul Aziz was (Jan. 11, -19: 
proclaimed King of the Hejaz and Sultan of N 

A treaty of arbritration with ‘Transjord 
(1933) ended a bitter feud. A commercial trea 
Ber wacet Egypt and Saudi Arabia was signi 


Asir, a principality on the Red Sea (area abo 
30,000 sq. m., population, about 750,000) had a 
cepted the suzerainty of Ibn Saud in 1926, and ¥ 
formally taken over in 1933 after an abortive w 
rising. The Iman of Yemen lying to the 


13, 1934) and handed over authority to the 
Feisal while maintaining a nominal independe 
for the Yemen. “TR 
Saudi Arabia’s defense force consists of a smi 
regular army of about 1,000. VE Flat 
The products are dates, 


.¢ 
L cy 

Ibn Saud has seventeen surviving sons, the sec- 

ond, Emir Feasil, being Viceroy of Mecraigs 

: aM: a t 


: 


. - se 
the most fertile part of Arabia, grain and_ 
are grown, Hides and coffee are exported. 
Maria Theresa dollar is the common med 
exchange. The ruler of Yemen is Iman 
Mohammed Hamid ed-Din, born 1869. 

In August, 1937, Jules Barthoux, French ar 
ologist, announced that he had discovered 
cient city of Sheba in Yemen. : 


5 


Berlin to Bagdad railroad. Horses, wool, 
and pearls are exported. a iv a 
Trade is almost wholly with India, Iraq, 
and the Arab coast and amounts to 5,00( ),000 
pees annually. "Nie eae 
The Sultan of Kuweit is Ahmed ibn Jab al 
Subah, born 1885. _ nota - 


Argentina extends from Bolivia 2,300 miles to 
( Horn and from the ridge of the Andes to the 
South Atlantic, occupying the greater part, of 
southern South America. Its greatest breadth is 
about 930 miles. In area it is about equal to the 
eleven Mountain and Pacific States of the United 
es. It is bounded by Bolivia on the north, 
aguay on the northeast, Brazil, Uruguay and 
the South Atlantic Ocean on the east and Chile on 
the west. All boundary disputes have been settled 
Oy tration. ; 

East of the Andes are great plains, heavily 


art is temperate, with slight variations. 
orthern. tip .of the republic is within the 
cs and therefore hot, and the southern ex- 
ty is relatively cold.. The great central plains 
have a climate about like that of Kansas. Rainfall 
is heaviest in the northeast and slightest in central 
west and south. | ; 
eG Tibution of the 700,076,170 acres of land 
223,699,630, 32.4%; 


for’ stock raising, 
e la 

; orchard and forests, 184,682,540, 26.7%; 
“mountains, lakes and unproductive land, 
9,000, 10.4%. ; 
eat, corn, flax and oats are the principal 
The sugar, wine, cotton and fruit indus- 
are making great progress. Alfalfa is 
tivated in huge quantities. Sheep, cattle, horses, 
ats and pigs form the chief wealth on the 
Packing houses have been established on 
e and meat refrigeration has become 
ry’s chief industry. Flour milling ranks 
The largest refrigerating plant in the 
It has a daily capacity 


ountains of Argentina contain deposits of 
opper and gold. Petroleum is exploited by 
government and by private companies; the 
in the Comodoro Rivadavia region stand first 
the country’s producers. See Index, 
ERAL PRODUCTION. } 
extiles, oils and chemicals, iron, agricultural 
nplements and machinery, glassware and crockery, 
foodstuffs are the principal imports. Agri- 
ultural products comprise from 50 to 65% of: the 
otal exports, and include livestock products, such 
meat and living animals, wool, skins, hides, 
in, linseed, flour, etc. Trade is chiefly with the 
ringdom, the United States and Germany 
der named. See Index, Wortp Trang. 


Parks. 


onths—the ideal time for tourists—are 
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‘is mostly with India. 


for agriculture purposes, 210,035,000, 


| July 30, 
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are bred in t 
ports are dates. Mountai 
north oe, some of them 10, 
snow-capped. i % 

Food supplies and textiles are imported. Trade 
ty The Maria Theresa dollar 
and Indian rupee are mediums of exchange. 

The Sultan of Oman is Saiyid Said ibn Taimur, 
born Aug. 13, 1910. He succeeded his father, 
Seyyid Taimur ibn Feisal ibn Turki in 1932. The 
Sultan made an Official visit to the-United States 
last year. 5 
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Argentina 


ems. ‘ (REPUBLICA ARGENTINA) , 
Capital, Buenos Aires—Area, 1,078,278.square miles—Population (estimated Jan. 1, 1937) 12,561,361 


June, July and August. Rates at good hotels range 
from $23 to $10 per person a day with meals; and - 
from $15 to $6 a day without meals. Taxicabs in 
Buenos Aires charge an equivalent of 50 cents for 
the first 1,200 meters and ten cents for each addi- 
tion 300 meters. 

Discovered in 1516 by a party of Spanish ex- 
Plorers headed by Juan Diaz de Solis, Argentina 
remained under Spanish domination until July 9, 
1816, when the provinces, following a successful 
revolt, proclaimed themselves an independent. re- 
public. The years thereafter until 1852 were years 
of disturbance and ciyil war. The Constitution 
then adopted and under which, somewhat amended, 
the republic is governed today, is modeled closely 
after that of the United States. There are 14 
provinces, with a very high measure of home rule, 
electing their own Governors and Legislatures, and 
10 territories administered by Governors appointed 
by the President, also a Federal District (Buenos 
Aires, area 72 square miles), whose Mayor is ap- 
pointed by the President and who is assisted by a 
deliberative council elected by the tax-paying 
inhabitants. 

The President of the republic, who must be a 
Roman Catholic and Argentine by birth, is elected 
by an Electoral College for a six-year term and is 
ineligible for re-election. Congress consists of a 
Senate of 30 members, chosen by a special body of 
electors for nine years, one-third retiring each 
three years; and a House of Deputies, numbering 
158, elected by direct vote for four years, one-half 
retiring every two years. Dr. Roberto M. Ortiz 
was elected President of Argentina in Sept., 1937 
and assumed office Fek. 20, 1938. Ortiz, a Con- 
servative, as was his predecessor, received a ma- 
jority of the Electoral College vote, although the 
popular vote favored his opponent, Marcelo T. de 
Alvear, Radical. 

The Roman Catholic religion is supported by the 
state, but all creeds are tolerated. Primary edu- 
cation is free, secular, and compulsory, but the 
percentage of illiteracy is still high in some rural 
districts. There are national. universities at 
Cordoba, founded in 1613; Buenos Aires, La Plata 
Tucuman and Rosario. A 

Service in the army is compulsory. The strength 
of the army ih 1937 was 42,884, with a reserve of 
300,000. The navy consists of two dreadnoughts 
of 27,940 tons each, mounting 12-inch guns: two 
armored cruisers and four coast defence vessels 
Another cruiser, ‘‘La Argentina’’ and seven modern 
destroyers are being constructed in British yards 
and seven despatch vessels are being constructed 
in Eten Socata ak 

The Centra! EY statement for J 
showed a note circulation of 1,179,000.006 pee 
and. a gold and foreign exchange reserve of 
1,544,000,000 pesos. The monetary unit—the peso 
—was worth 32.862 cents in American money on 
eS 1938. See Index, Foreign -Excuaner 


Revenues and expenditures of the N 
pment In paper pesos from 1934 to 1937 oat 
the estimated budget for 1938, are as follows: 
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Receipts Expenditures 
735,501,444 940,289,194 

738,968,846 981°347, 663 
822,544,043 \ 1,052,000,000 
983,383,197. 983 383°197 aw 


- 944/533,700 
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-the State of Maryland. 


‘his son Leopold I, 
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ie tail is 43.27 inches. 


Foreign Countries—Belgiwm 


Belgium 
\(ROYAUME DE BELGIQUE—KONIGLIJK BELGIE) 
Capital, Brussels—Area, 11,775 square miles—Population (estimated 1937) 8,330,959. 


Belgium is bounded on the north by the Nether- 
lands, on the east by Germany and Luxemburg, 
onthe south by France, and on the west by the 
North Sea. It has a frontier of 831 miles and a 
seaboard of 62 miles. It is not quite as large as 
The Scheldt and the 
Meuse are the principal rivers. Below Antwerp the 
Scheldt flows to the North Sea through the Nether- 
lands and the Belgian Government is. spending 
350,000,000 francs dredging the channel as far as 
Flushing and improving the port of Antwerp, which 
has become the greatest port of Continental Eu- 
rope. The western part is low, level and fertile; 
the eastern, the tableland of the Ardennes, has 
a poor soil. The cities of Bruges, Ghent, Brussels 
and Antwerp are noted for art and architecture. 

Belgium formed part of the Low Countries from 
the readjustment of Europe in 1815 after Napoleon’s 
downfall, until Oct. 14, 1830, when it proclaimed its 
independence. In i881 the National Congress 
elected Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg King of the 
Belgians. He died in 1865 and was succeeded by 
who died in 1909. By the 
Treaty of London, April 19, 1839, the famous ‘“‘scrap 
of paper,’’ separation from the Netherlands and 
the neutrality and inviolability of Belgium were 
guaranteed by Austria, France, Great Britain, the 
Netherlands, Prussia and Russia. The Germans 
invaded the Kingdom on Aug. 2, 1914, and held 
nearly ali of Belgium throughout the war, evacu- 
ating it immediately after the Armistice. Under 
the Treaty of Versailles, Eupen and Malmedy and 
Moresnet were ceded by Germany, adding 382 
square miles and 64,520 inhabitants to the king- 
dom. These cantons were joined to the province 
of Liege on March 5, 1925. 

Belgium is the most densely populated country 
in Europe. The population is divided into two well 
defined groups, the Flemish and the Walloons. 


’ The Roman Catholic is the religion of the great 


majority, but religious toleration prevails. Part of 
the income of the ministers of the Catholic, Jewish, 
Church of England and Protestant Evangelique, 
religions is paid from the national treasury. Bel- 
gium has four universities at Ghent, Liege, Brus- 
sels and Louvain. 

Of the total area of 17,519,668 acres, 4,193,309 
acres are under cultivation; 39.8% in cereals and 
41.08% in forage. principal crops are wheat, bar- 
ley, oats, rye, potatoes, sugar beets, fodder beets 
and tobacco. See Index, Crop Propuction. The 
country is rich in minerals, large deposits of coal, 
iron, zinc, lead and copper being found. There 
are 245 coal mines with 172,400 miners and 56 blast 
furnaces. See Index, MINERAL PRoDUCTION. _ 

The chief imports are wool, cotton, flax, hides, 
building wood, iron and steel, machinery, coal, 
chemical products, bitumen, zinc ore, wheat and 
wine. The principal exports are manufactures of 
wool, cotton, flax, leather and glassware, iron, 
steel and zinc products and sugar. The coal, 
jron and quarry industries are very valuable, as are 
the glass, textile and sugar, and the lace of Brus- 
sels, Malines and Bruges is famous. Trade is 
mainly with France, Germany, the United King- 
dom, Netherlands, United States and Argentina, 
following in the order named. See Index Worip 


RADE. ; 
Military service is compulsory in Belgium. The 

), exclusive of overseas forces, con- 
sisted of 4,641 officers and 67,500 of other ranks. 
There is no navy. There are 10 airplanes in the 
military service. The Belgian government has de- 


cided to continue the French line of underground” 


forts along the eastern frontier and appropriated 
(1937) 556,200,000 francs for the purpose. 

The king of the Belgians, Leopold ITI, was 
born Noy. 3, 1901; succeeded his father, Albert, 
killed by a fall from a precipice of rocks at the 
Marche les Dames, Feb, 17, 1934, and was crowned 
Feb. 23, 1934. He married Novy. 10, 1926, Princess 
Astrid (born Nov. 17, 1905) daughter of Prince 
Carl, brother of the King of Sweden. Children 
of King Leopold are Princess Josephine Charlotte, 
born Oct. 11, 1927; Prince Baudouin (the Heir Ap- 
parent), born Sept. 7, 1930, and Albert, Prince of 
Liege, born June 6, 1934. Queen Astrid was killed 
Aug. 29, 1935, near Lucerne, Switzerland, when the 
automobile which her husband was driving plunged 
from the road. The Queen Dowager is Elizabeth, 
Duchess of Bavaria, who married the late King 
Albert, Oct. 2, 1900; their other children are 
Prince Charles Theodore, Count of Flanders, born 
Oct..10, 1903, and Princess Marie Jose, born Aug. 
4, 1906, married Jan, 8, 1930, to Crown Prince 
Humbert, of Italy. 

Parliament consists of a Senate of 153 members, 
93 are elected by the electoral colleges of the 
Provinces, 40 by the Provincial councils; and 20 
by the Senate; and the House of Representatives 
of 187 members elected by direct vote of the peo- 
ple. Universal male suffrage is in force and voting 
has been compulsory since 1893. 

The party strength*of the present Parliament, 
elected May 24, 1936, and that elected Nov. 27, 


1 is: 

932, is Senate Deputies 
Party — 1932 1936 1932 1936 
Catholics 12S 5 79 63 
OCI UES craic. Seu iein s/s ea plats 62 66 73 70 
Liberals. ..-..22.. . 21 10* S245 
Rexists (Fascists) ...5-...2:5 4. 12 ES 21 
Flemish Nationalis Po. 2Ge ee 4 8 16 
Communists .........5....: ne 12 2 9 


Unable _to cope with the -budgetary difficulties, 
Premier Paul Emile Janson, Liberal, resigned on 
May 13, 1938, and was succeeded by Paul Spaak, 
Socialist. The Spaak cabinet contained four So- 
cialists, four Catholics and two Liberals. 

The problem of smoothing the linguistic diffi- 
culties of Belgium was settled (1932) when the 
government divided the country into three sec- 
tions for administrative purposes: In the first, 
Walloonia, only French is used officially; in Flan- 
ders, Flemish; the Brussels district remains bi- 
lingual. The law does not ‘apply to Eupen and 
Malmedy, German-speaking annexed districts. 


The Belgian france is the unit of currency. On 


July 30, 1938, it was worth 16.919 cents in American 
currency. See Index Forricn Excuance. The note 
circulation of the National Bank of Belgium on 
July 31, 1938, was 4,440,000,000 belgas (one belga 
equals five francs), with a gold and foreign ex- 
change coverage of 5,018,000,000 ,belgas. Govern- 
mental budget estimates for 1938 anticipated re- 
ceipts of 11,392,000,000 francs and expenditures of 
11,318,000,000 francs. 

Beigium and the United States concluded a 
reciprocal trade agreement on Feb. 27, 1935, under 
which the United States granted Belgium tariff 
reductions on 47 products running from 16% to 
50% and averaging 24%, chiefly on plate glass, 
lass sand, cement, iron and steel products, linen 
abrics and lace. Belgium made reductions on 45 
imports, including automobiles and parts, radios, 
calculating machines and many fruits and cereals. 


BELGIAN CONGO ‘ 


The Congo Free State had its origin in the vision 
of King Leopold II of Belgium, who, roused by 
Stanley’s discoveries, realized the great economic 
possibilities in the development of the vast terri- 
tory reached by the Congo. The International 
Association of the Congo, which he founded and 
largely financed, sent Stanley back in 1879. He 
founded the first station, Vivi, in February, 1880, 
and in all 24 before he returned in 1884. The 
terri Lice vhs formally ceded to Belgium by the 

o o 
treaty, Critory, with an area of 902,082 square 
miles, it is about the size of the 15 Southern 
States of the United States. The average mear 
rature is 80.6 Fahrenheit, and the average 
y The native population 
(1937) was 10,046,731 and the white population, 


20,103; of the latter, 13,760 were Belgians and 558 
were Americans. The native ‘religion is gross 
fetichism, but there are 2,475 Catholic and 725 
Protestant missionaries in the country. The capi- 
tal is Leopoldville. 

Belgian Congo has a short coast line on the 
South Atlantic at the mouth of the Congo, where 
is situated the village of Banana on a fine natural 
harbor. Equatorial French Africa lies to the north 
and west and Angola (Portuguese) to the south, 
beyond which to the east is Northern Rhodesia; 
to the east Tanganyika, now British, but formerly 
German East Africa, and Uganda (British); to 
the north it also touches the Soudan. Vast, sun- 
less and well-nigh impenetrable tropical forests fill 
the upper reaches of the river, covering about 
25,000: square miles. The principal products of 
the Congo are palm-oil, cotton, palm-nuts, coffee, 
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Foreign 


Countries—Belgium; Bhutan; 


Fe 


i cocoa, rubber, copal gum, sugar and ivory. Cattle 
survive only in regions free of the tsetse fly, such 
as the highlands of Katanga, Ituri and Kivu. 
’ » See Index, Crop PropucrIon. \ 
The chief industry is copper mining in Katanga 
- where the copper bearing belt is 250 miles long 
é by 25 to 50 miles wide. 
+ Tin discovered in 1910 had been exploited since 
a 1918. In the Katanga district is a large deposit of 
Ee Pitch-blende ore, from which the factory of Oolen, 
Y 
ie 


Belgium, produces about five grams of finished 
radium product a month. Other important min- 
erals are diamonds, gold, silver, cobalt, uranium 
and iron. See Index, MINERAL PRODUCTION. 


a 'Matadi is the most important port on the Congo, 

which is navigable for large vessels for 95 miles 
to Matadi. A railroad 249 miles long transships 
_ freight around the series of falls and rapids to 
Leopoldyille on Stanley Pool. From here the river 
and its branches are navigable for about 3,750 
- miles. Railroads have been built around the falls 


- The Kingdom of Bhutan is a semi-independent 
native state in the Himalayas between Thibet on 
the north and British India on the south, with 

_ Sikkam on the west. It is 190 miles long from 
east to west and 90 miles wide at one point. The 

area is about 18,000 square miles; the population 

is estimated at 300,000. The capital is Punakha, a 
fortress of great natural strength. The inhabi- 

_ tants of Bhutan are Mongolians and adhere to a 
_ form of Buddhism. There is a monastery—Tashi- 


vest, Brazil on the north and east, Paraguay on 
_ the east and Argentina on the south. It lies across 
he Andes, and its chief topographical feature is 
he great central plateau at an altitude of 12,000 
‘ft over 500 miles long, lying between two great 
-cordilleras having three of the highest peaks in 
“America. Its area equals that of Oregon, Cali- 
‘fornia, Nevada, Arizona and New Mexico together. 
More than 50% of the population are Indians 
speaking their own dialects only, and 25% are of 
ixed blood, The percentage of illiteracy is very 
gh. Farming, grazing and mining are the chief 
ccupations. 

Agricultural ‘products include potatoes, cacao, 
coffee, barley, coca, highland rice and rubber. It 
ra -as the second rubber exporting country of 
jouth America, coming next to Brazil. See Index, 

_PRoDUCTION. 

The most important industry is mining. There 
e large deposits of tin, silver, copper, lead, zinc, 
ony, bismuth, wolfram, gold and borate of 
ime. More than 15% of the world’s output of tin 
i ‘oduced in Brazil, The country ranks second 

tina in the mining of antimony. The petro- 


duce 
ual production is now less than $500,000. 

Paz, the capital, a city of great charm, lies in 
rt of a gigantic canyon about three miles 
de, ten miles long and 1,500 ft. deep, at an 
-, and framed with high 
an Its huge cathedral where 12,000 
can worship, begun in 1835, was dedicated 
« On ake Titicaca, about 125 miles long and 15 
mil vide, are the islands of the Sun and the 
Moon + amous in Inca legends. 

Pa rimary education is free and compulsory. The 
, 


Bhutan 


Bolivia } 
u (REPUBLICA BOLIVIANA) 
Capital, Sucre—Area, 506,792 square miles—Population (estimated 1935) 3,226,296. 


on the upper river, an to co Le mp 
points. ra¥ me, os : 

Belgian Congo’s trade is chiefly with Belgium, 
although commerce with Germany, Japan and the 
United States is large. The Congo imports more — 
goods from Japan than from any other country 
with the exception of Belgium. See Index, WorLp 
TRADE, 

The monetary unit is the franc. Governmental 
revenue for 1937 was estimated at 601,119,000 
francs; expenditures at 665,487,207. 

Ruanda and Urandi, districts formerly in Ger- 
man East Africa, have been ceded to Belgium as 
mandatory of -the League of Nations. The total 
area is 20,535 square miles. The population is es- 
timated at 3,509,094, of whom 932 are Europeans, 
chiefly Belgians. Both districts are united admin- 
istratively with Belgian Congo, under a vice-gov- 
ernor at Astrida. The Ruanda Plateau is one of 
Africa’s best cattle countries. Several peaks of the 
Birunga range reach an altitude of 14,000 ft. 


Cho-dzong—containing 300 priests. 

Agriculture is the chief industry. The principal 
products are rice, Indian corn, millet, lac, wax, 
various kinds of cloth, musk, elephants, ponies and 
chowries. 

The ruler of the kingdom is Maharajah Jik-me 
Wang-chuk, born 1906. He ascended the throne 


Aug. 21, 1926. Since 1910 he has received a 
subsidy of. 100,000 rupees from the Brtish gov- 
ernment. - 


University of Sucre was founded in 1624. 

By the constitution of 1880 the President is 
elected for four years by direct popular vote. All 
men over twenty-one who can read and write have 
the vote. Congress is composed of a Senate of 16 
members elected for six years and a House of 
Deputies of 70, elected for four years. 


The century-old dispute with Paraguay over the 
Gran Chaco, the interior plain between the two 
countries north of the Pilcomayo River and west of 
the Paraguay, which flared up anew in 1925, was 
bitterly fought out defying all settlement until 
1935 when, under the good offices of a conference 
composed of representatives of Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile, Peru, Uruguay, and the United States an 
armistice was signed on June 12. A treaty of peace 
and friendship, terminating the Chaco dispute was 
signed on July 21, 1938. Under its terms, settle- 
ment of the Chaco boundary question was referred 
to the Arbitral College composed of representatives 
of the six mediating American nations. ; 


On May 17, 1936, a military Junta associated 
with the Leftist political group overturned without 
bloodshed President Tejada Sorzano and, made Col. 
David Toro, Chief of Staff of the Army, the Pro- 
visional President. He promised to set up a 
Socialistic State and in March, 1937, issued a 
decree cancelling the Standard Oil Company’s 40- 
year concession and confiscating its vast holdings. 
Toro was overthrown on July 13, 1937, and was 
succeeded by Lt. Col. German Busch, chief of the 
General Staff. 


The Bolivian regular army consists of abo’ 
5,000 officers and men. ut 


The unit of currency is the boliviano. See Index, 
ForREIGN EXCHANGE Rates. The governmental bud- 
set for 1936 anticipated revenue of 154,178,335 — 
bolivianos and expenditures of 138,077,494. Budgets 
for 1933, 1934 and 1935 were presented to Congress, 
but not passed. ) 


Since Bolivia has no seaport, imports and ex- 


products, 
spirits,, 


Foreign Countries—Brazil 


Brazil is the largest state in South America, 
exceeding the size of continental United States 
* (exclusive of Alaska) by 250,000 square miles. It 
; has a coast line on the Atlantic Ocean of 4,106 

miles, and extends 2,691 miles from north to south 
and 2,500 miles east to west. It is bounded on the 

- north by Colombia, Venezuela, the Guianas and 

the Atlantic Ocean, on the east by the Atlantic, 
on the south by Uruguay, Argentina, Paraguay and 
Bolivia, and on the west by Argentina, Paraguay, 
Bolivia, Peru and Colombia. The northern half is 
the great heavily wooded basin of the Amazon 

- (3,854 miles long) which rises in the Peruvian An- 
des, and with.its tributaries drains 2,000,000 square 
miles and empties into the Atlantic at the Equator. 
It is navigable in Brazil for vessels of deep draft 
for 2,300 miles and in all its rivers Brazil possesses 
40,000 miles of navigable waterways. Mountain 
ranges, interspersed with fertile valleys, traverse 
the eastern and southern states. The majestic 
falls of the Iguassu, one of the natural wonders 
of the world, are on the border of Parama, a 
southern State. 


There are 378 important waterfalls, only 154 of 
which have been roughly measured, and have a 
potential force of at least 50,000,000 horsepower. 
In addition there are a great number having be- 
tween 6,000 and 50,000 horsepower. 

: All but 1,000,000 cf the inhabitants are Roman 
Catholics. ‘Education is not compulsory save in 
some cities. The University of Brazil at Rio de 
-Janeiro was founded in 1920. There are three 
private universities—at Porto Alegre, Bello Hori- 
zonte and Curityba. 

Although settled originally by the Portuguese, 
many nationalities have contributed to the develop- 
ment of Brazil. Between 1887 and 1936 there were 


4,097,783 immigrants, including approximately 
1,354,000 Italians, 1,148,000 Portuguese, 577,000 
Spaniards, 177,000 Japanese, 155,000 Germans, 


107,000 Russians, and.83,000 Austrians. 
The mineral by rae S ee is vast but com- 
aratively little developed. anganese ore is ex- 
"i ported exclusively to the United States. The 
‘ country furnishes the greater part of the world’s 
supply of monazite. Gold production is about 
$3,000,000 annually. Other minerals are coal, 
iron and diamonds. See Index, MINERAL Pro- 
‘ DUCTION. 


(about 17,387,000 acres have been brought under 


tion. The chief crop is coffee, there being 
cana 2, 660,000,000 coffee trees (69% of the 


: rld’s supply) on_ 4,133,000 acres in the states 
of Sao Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, Espirito Santo and 
Minas Geraes. Since Feb. 1931, sales of coffee 
have been controlled by the government, and 
huge quatities of surplus coffee have been elimi- 
nated trom the maket in an effort to bolster falling 
prices. The planting of new coffee trees is for- 
bidden by decree. The government reimburses 
producers for all coffee destroyed. Cotton is 
another important agricultural product, as is India- 
rubber. ‘The country ranks first in output of 
Carnauba wax, used for electric insulation and 
phonograph records. See Index, Crop Propuction. 


raising is important and the export of 
; Se ae ors fi aoe tai weal mA apcrean Z 
esides coffee, are 
OE oe alba cacao, timber and wax. The 
orts are textiles, wheat, coal, gasoline, 
Cs Sy machinery, crockery and glassware. The 
United States is Brazil’s best customer, followed 
; by Germany and Great Britain. See Index, Worip 
; TRADE. 
4 i - 
Z r iscovered in 1500 by Cabral, a Portu 
: pipe por, was developed as a colony of 
Portugal until the royal house of Braganza, fleeing 
— rom Lisbon before Napoleon’s army in November, 
4807, transferred the seat of Government to Rio 
de Janeiro in March, 1808. In 1815 Brazil was 
proclaimed a kingdom, and in 1822 Dom Pedro. 
son of King Non VI, who had been left as Regent 
on his father’s return to Portugal, was crowned 
Constitutional Emperor and Brazil freed fror 
Portugal. He abdicated in 1831 in favor of his son 
Dom Pedro II, who was then five years old 
Crowned in 1841, he ruled with varying fortune 
until Nov. 15, 1889, when he was driven from thre 
throne into exile b. 4, pevolneicn se perepnence 
he Unite ates 0: x Son- 
eeonion,” pasted July 24, 1891, was modeled 


, nuts, mate, apbaeon, 


. Brazil 


a (ESTADOS UNIDOS DO BRAZIL) 
Capital, Rio de Janeiro—Area, 3,275,510 square miles—Population 


(estimated, 1936) 41,560,147. 


largely on that of the United States. There ar 
20 states, with limited autonomy, and one ferrin 
tory (Acre), bought-from Bolivia in 1902. 

A new Constitution was adopted in 1933. It 
extends the suffrage to all men and women 18 
years of age. The President is elected by direct 
suffrage for a term of four years and may not sue 
ceed himself. 

Divorces are forbidden. Church weddings re- 
ceive the status of civil weddings. Capital pun- 
ishment was abolished in 1916. 

The government was reorganized along semi- 
corporatirve lines (Nov. 10, 1937) by President 
Getulio Vargas, who promulgated a Constitution 
calling for the establishment of a Council of 
National Economy to'govern the economic life 
of the nation in conjunction with a remodeled 
Legislature composed of a Chamber of Deputies 
and a Federal Council. Ten members of the Fed- 
eral Council, including the presiding officer, are 
chosen by the President of Brazil; the remainder 
are chosen by each of the 20 State legislatures. 
All legislation must, in effect, originate with the 
President of Brazil. The Chamber of Deputies 
is composed of representatives of the people elected 
by indirect suffrage. 

Members of “the Chamber of Deputies are 
chosen by the Councillors of Municipal Chambers 
and a select group of citizens in the various mu- 
nicipalities elected by the people. See Wor. 
Atmanac for 1938, Page 89. 

By suspending the old constitution, President 
Vargas virtually perpetuated himself in office. His 
term would have expired in Jan.; 1938. The new 
Constitution extends indefinitely ‘“‘the mandate of ~ 
the present President of the Republic’ until the 
voters approve the governmental changes in a 
plebiscite to be held at a time in the future 
selected by the President. 

A revolt engineered by Brazilian fascists—called 
Integralistas—was quickly suppressed by the Var- 
gas regime on May 11, 1938. ‘: 

Vargas, running for President in 1929, was de- 


-feated, but, charging fraud, seized the government + 


(Oct. 3, 1930) and was installed in office 
1934, under a constitution he framed himself. 

‘Military service is compulsory. The peace ~ 
strength of the army, 1937, was 79,823 officers and 
men. 

The Brazilian navy consists of two battleships 
of 19,281 tons; one river monitor; one river gun- 
boat; eight destroyers and four submarines. Six 
destroyers are being constructed in England, and 
three in Brazil. 

The monetary unit—the milreis—was worth 
5.8528 cents in American money on July 30, 1938. 
See Index, ForeIGN ExcHance Rares. Govern- 
mental revenue for 1938 was estimated at 3,823,623 
contos; expenditures at 3,875,132 contos. (One 
conto equals 1,000 milreis). ? 

A reciprocal trade treaty between Brazil and the 
United States was signed in Washington Feb. 2, 
1935. The continuance of coffee on the free list is 
assured by the United States and reductions are 
made of the duties in managnese ore, Brazil nuts, 
castor beans, copaiba balsam, Cites and yerba 
mate. Brazil takes 25% to 30% of her imports. 
from the United States, and the United 
takes 40% to 50% of all of Brazil’s. 

The United States loaned Brazil $60,000,000 in 
gold (July 15, 1937) to help stabilize Brazil’s cur- 
tency. In return, Brazil promised special consid- ~ 
eration for American commerce, with, an implied 
pledge to halt German inroads on the coffee mar- 
ket. A deal by which Germany was allowed to 
purchase 100,000 bags of Brazilian coffee for re- 
sale to Central European countries was canceled on 
Aug. 3. : 

retary of State Hull asked Congress (Aug. 7, 
1981) to bolster the national defense of other 
American republics by leasing to them warships 
which the American navy no longer uses. He 
recommended specific co-operation with Brazil 
which he said was concerned with ‘‘certain ten- 
dencies of the world political situation” and 
“forceful action” taken by some nations to obtain ~ 
“access to raw materials.’’ He suggested the es 
ing of six over-age destroyers to the Brazilian 

yvernment. 
eerhe proposal provoked sharp criticism particu- 
larly in South America, and brought a formal 
protest from Argentina. 
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Bulgaria is bounded on the north by Roumania, 
on the west by Yugo-Slavia, on the south by 
Greece, on the east by the Black Sea, and on the 
southeast by Turkey. It is about the size of Ken- 


tucky. 
: The Principality-of Bulgaria was created by the 
Treaty of Berlin on July 13, 1878, an autonomous 
and tributary principality under the suzerainty of 
_ the Sultan of Turkey. Bulgaria declared its inde- 

pendence on Oct. 5, 1908. Eastern Rumella joined 
Bulgaria on Sept. 18, 1885, after revolution against 
the Sultan. : 
Bulgaria was an ally of the Central Powers in 
the World War. By the Peace Treaty of Neuilly 
(Paris) of Nov. 27, 1919, Bulgaria ceded Thrace to 
_ Greece and the “‘Strumnitza Line’ and a-strip of 
__ territory on the northwest ‘to Serbia. The treaty 
deprived Bulgaria of the Aegean Sea front. The 
‘Treaty of Lausanne (1923), giving Thrace to Tur- 
_key, fixes the boundary between Bulgaria and 
- Turkey just west of Adrianople. 
_A military coup d’etat, executed without blood- 
shed, on May 19, 1934, turned out the Mushanov 
Cabinet and set up a Fascist government with Col. 
Kimon Gueorgulev as Premier. One of its first 
acts was to dissolve Parliament and political par- 
ties. The government changed hands five times 
_ between May, 1934, and Nov., 1935. M. G. Kios-. 
Seivanoff became Premier Noy. 23, 1935. The 
arliament consists of a single chamber called 
e Sobranye or National Assembly, with 160 mem- 
rs elected by direct vote. Suffrage is enjoyed 
eat males over 21 and all married females 
BI ok...” : 

The King of Bulgaria is Boris III, born Jan. 
a 0, 1894. _He ascended the throne on the abdica~ 
2 of his father, Ferdinand; Oct. 3, 1918; and 


Chile, one of the most energetic and prosperous 
the ‘republics of Latin America, with extensive 
neral resources, lies on the west coast of South 
merica, occupying the strip of land between the 
and the South Pacific, from Peru to Diego 
erez Island 55°59’S., having an extreme length 
about 2,620. miles, with a coast line of 2,900 
; The average breadth north of 40° is 100 
ile; Its area is slightly greater than that of 
“2 “eight South Atlantic States of the United 
ates. 
he Andes have many lofty peaks, notably Acon- 
wua (altitude 23,080 ft.), on the Chilean-Argen- 
ine boundary, the highest peak in the Americas, 
—Corcoputi (22,162 ft.), El Muerto (21,227 ft.), the 
B (19,993 ft.), the Guallatiri (19,882 ft.) From 
og to 1924 there were 12,694 earthquakes, an 
verage Ghee daily. ' 
Easter Island 2,000 miles west of Chile, with its 
undreds of stone figures, and the two Juan Fer- 
ndez Islands, less than 500 miles west, have been 
5) declared national parks by the Chilean 
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ent. 

Ser in the north part is arid, but two 
inces there, Tarapaca and Antofagasta, pro- 
wed 95% of the world’s nitrate supply until the 
rocess of obtaining nitrate from the air was made 
ommercially profitable. There are 152 nitrate 
all (1937) but only about 25 are in actual 
_ producing about 100,000 metric tons a 
About 90% of the world’s supply of iodine 

Chilean nitrate oficinas. Chile 


| DUCTION OF WorLD, 
__ Chilean imports consist mainly of machinery, 
e | eum, sugar, newsprint, automobiles, coffee, 


Foreign Countries—Bulgaria 


Bulgaria , 
(BLGARIYA) 

Capital, Sofia—39,825 square miles—Population (1934) 6,077,939 ‘ 
was married (Oct. 25, 1930) to Princess Giovanna © 


(born Noy. 13, 1907), third daughter of the King 
and Queen of Italy. Crown Prince Simeon, Prince 
of Tirnovo, was born June 16, 1937; Princess 
Marie Louise on Jan. 13, 1933. i 

Bulgaria’s language is Slavonic. The state 
church is Orthodox Greek. Elementary education 
is obligatory from 7 to 14 years of age. There is 
a state university at Sofia and the American Col- 
lege is also situated there. Illiteracy is high: 
25% among males and almost 50% among women. 
Agriculture claims 78% of the population. 

The principal crops are wheat, rye, barley, oats, 
corn, potatoes and tobacco, Fruit is abundant. 
See Index, Crop PropUcTION. 

Industrial plants and cultures, fruits, vegetables 
and dairy products are exported in large quanti- 


ties. Trade is chiefly with Germany, Great Bri- 
ae and Czechoslovakia. See Index, WorLpD 
RADE. 3 


Coal production is extensive. Mining other- 
wise-is negligible. See Index, MineraL Propuc- 
TION. 

The Bulgarian army was limited by the Treaty 
of Neuilly to 20,000 regular troops, 10,000 police 
and 3,000-frontier guards; but by the terms of 
a pact concluded (July 31, 1938) with the Balkan 
entente, Bulgaria has regained the right to un- 
limited rearmament. 

The monetary unit, the lev, was. worth 1.2370 
cents in American money on July 30, 1938. See 
Index, Forzicn Excuance. The Bulgarian Na- 
tional Bank in May, 1938, had a note circulation of 
2,543,000,000 levas and a gold reserve of 1,801,- 
000,000 levas. Governmental revenue and ex- 
Pond tures in 1937 were estimated at 6,912,000,000 
evas, 


Chile 
; (REPUBLICA DE CHILE) ; r 
Capital, Santiago—Area, 286,322 square miles—Population (1938) 4,626,508 


tea and maté and textiles. Besides minerals and 
wool the exports are chiefly meats, fresh and 
frozen. Foreign commerce is principally with 
the United States, Great Britain and Germany, in 
that order. See Index, Wortp TrabDE. 

The population is almost entirely of European 
origin; there are about 30,000 Araucans (natives) 
in the Andes and an indeterminate number of no- 
madic Fuegans in Terra del Fuego. 

Education is free and since 1920 compulsory. 
There is a government university and a Catholic 
University at Santiago. The Roman Catholic re- 
ligion is dominant though not maintained by the 
state since 1925, and all religions are protected. 

All able-bodied citizens are liable for service in 
the state militia. The strength of the army is 
17,400, with 609,734 in reserve. The navy con- 
sists of one dreadnought, the Almirante Latorre 
(formerly the British battleship, Canada), 28,000 
tons, mounting ten 14-inch guns; one pre-dread- 
nought, the Capitan Prat, 6,966 tons: one armored 
cruiser and two protected cruisers; also eight de- 
stroyers and nine new submarines. The strength 
of the navy is 8,000 men. The air force com- 
pes ree a er ie a bomber group, 2 

seaplanes and a 
altplanes. 5 ying school with 210 
alparaiso, chief seaport, was founded in 1536 
and Santiago, the capital, three h i 
es ae ounger, "i aes 
agallanes (former Punta Arenas), in the St: 
of Magellan, is the southernmost city in nee 
sited and the center of a flourishing sheep in- 

Chile threw off the Spanish yoke in 1810- 

Under the constitution of 1925, the Presieht 
is elected for six years, the 45 senators for eight. 
and 143 deputies for four, all by direct popular 
vote. The term of President Don Arturo Alessan- 
Meiiere eae 1932, Peary in Dec., 1938. Pedro 

erda was electe i 
ceed hin. (Oct. 25, 1938) to suc- 
_ The Central Bank of Chile, which began o; - 
tions on Jan. 11, 1926, had a note circulation ae 
1938) of 723,000,000 pesos and a gold coverage of 
145,000,000 pesos. The peso—the monetary unit— 
an export value of four cents in American 


ha 
money in July, 1938. See Index, Forercn EXCHANGE. 


Governmental receipts in 1838 were estimated at 


1,622,034,225 pesos; expenditures at 1,620,981,7: 


* 
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_ Capital (temporary) 

_ _ China, with a history reaching back to 2205 B. C., 
occupies a territory in the eastern part of Asia 
about one-third larger than continental United 
States. To the north lie Siberia and Manchukuo; 
to the west Russian Turkestan: to the southwest 
and south the well-nigh impassable barrier of the 
Himalayas forms the Thibetan-Indian frontier. 
French Indo-China borders it on the south: and 
the China Sea and Yellow Sea on the east sepa- 
‘rate it from the Philippines, Formosa (now Japa- 
nese), the Japanese Empire and Korea. The coun- 
try is of rolling topography, rising to high eleva- 
tion in the north in the Kinghan and Tarbagatal 
Mountains in Mongolia; the Himalayan and Kwen- 
lun Mountains in the southwest, in Thibet, and 
the Hinghan Mountains of Manchuria. Its length 
from north to south is 1,860 mils, and its breadth 
from east_to west is about 1,500 miles. 

China Proper—China of the 18 Provinces—oc- 
cupies the fertile southeastern part of the country, 
an area nearly twice the size of the United States 
east of the Mississippi. There the population on 
the generally accepted estimates has a density of 
174 to the sauare mile. China Proper is one of 

the best watered countries of the world. From 
the mountains on the west four great rivers run 
in general course stretching for hundreds of miles 
along the ocean and inland for 300 miles. These 
Tivers, the Yangtsee, the Yellow, the Si kiang and 
the Hanho, drain fcur-fifths of the country. 
: The Province of Kiangsu, in which Shanghai is 
situated, having about 33,700,000 people in 38,600 
square miles and 874 to the square mile, is the most 
densely populated political unit in the world. 
P Large areas of China fell into the hands of 
the Japanese in 1937 and 1938 after the outbreak 
of the Sino-Japanese conflict. 

Confucianism, Buddhism and Taoism are the 
religions of China, although there are also be- 
. tween 5,000,000 and 10,000,000 Moslems in the 
Pi country, about 2,624,166 Catholics and 618,600 
7 Protestants. 
’, China is essentially agricultural. Wheat, bar- 
ley, corn, kaoliang, and millet and other cereals, 
with peas and beans, are produced in the north; 
rice, sugar and indigo in the south. Rice is the 
'. staple food of the Chinese. Fruit is grown in 
* abundance. Fibre crops are important and include 
abutilon, hemp, jute, ramie and fiax. Cotton is 
produced mostly in the Yangtze and Yellow River 
valleys. Tea is cultivated principally in the west 
and south. One of the most important industries of 
China is silk culture. It has flourished 4,000 
years. Livestock is raised in large numbers. See 
Index, Crop Propuction; Livestock. 

Cotton, wool and silk manufacture are impor- 
tant industries, especially in Shanghai and Can- 
ton, although native looms are found in most 
Chinese dwellings. Many commercial enterprises 
are Japanese-owned. In recent years flour and 
rice milling has become extensive; also tanning 
and cement and glass manufacture. 

China is one of the foremost coal countries in 
the world, with reserves estimated at 243,669,000,- 
000 tons. Other minerals are iron 6re, tin, anti- 
mony, wolfram, molybdenum, bismuth and salt. 
Oil wells are worked in South Manchuria and 
Shensi. The oldest iron industry in the world is in 
Shansi. See Index, MINERAL PRODUCTION. 

Shanghai, China’s commercial and industrial 
capital, is situated on the left bank of the 
Whangpoo River, 12 miles above its mouth at Woo- 
sung. It is in the Yangtze delta. It occupies the 
-most strategic position economically of any city 
in China. Through the port passes 51% of the 
total import trade of the country and 35% of its 
export trade. Deep sea vessels can come up to 
its docks. ; 

The Shanghai Municipal area (population, Cen- 
sus of 1935, 3,489,998), is made up of the Interna- 
tional Settlement administered by the Shanghai 
Municipal Council (population, 1,007,868); the 
French Concession, administered by a Council un- 
der the French Consul. General (population, 496,- 
536), and the Municipality of Greater Shanghai, a 
4 purely Chinese administrated municipality (popu- 
lation, 1,986,358). The International Settlement 
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; Mongolia, although nominally of China, was 
- somewhat shaken loose from Chinese adherence 
- during the world war. Outer Mongolia is a re- 
public, but it is recognized by Russia as under 
- Chinese suzerainty, It is bounded on the north by 
Siberia, on the south by Sinkiang, on the south- 


(CHUNG-HUA MIN-KUO, i. e. REPUBLIC OF CHINA) 
Chungking—Area, 2,903,475 sq. 


~ MONGOLIA 


miles—Population (estimated, 1936), 422,707,868 


stretches along the Whangpoo River between 
Chapei and the native city and contains the in: 
terests of 12 nations, the chief business buildings — 
and houses 30,000foreign nationals. Before the 
outbreak of hostilities in Aug. 1937, the Japanese 
residents numbered 28,000 of whom 18,000 resided — 
in Chapei, and Japanese property interests were © 
estimated as worth $189,500,000 gold. After bitter 
fighting Shanghai was occupied by the Japanese. — 
army on Nov. 9, 1937. Nanking fell on Dec. 12, — 
necessitating the removal of China’s capital first 
to Hankow and then to distant Chungking. i 
In reply to a Senate resolution (Jan. 5, 1938) re- 
questing such information, Secretary Hull reported 
(Jan. 11) that there were about 6,000 American — 
nationals in China, at that time, as compared 
with 15,000 when hostilities began in July, 1937. 
They were protected, he said, by 528 marines ai 
Peiping, 614 soldiers at Tientsin and 2,555— ‘ 
vines at Shanghai. Citing a work published in 
1933, Secretary Hull said American investments 
in China were around $132,000,000; that in a 
dition there were American missionary and cha 
ity properties worth $40,000,000; and that 
Chinese government had defaulted on a $40,000, 
= debt to the American public since the Wor « 
ar. ‘ Sen 
Since the overthrow of the ancient Manchu — 
dynasty and the establishment of the Chinese Re- 
"public, Oct. 10, 1911, China has been rent with 
internecine warfare. otk 
The Nanking government called a People’s Na-— 
tional Convention in Nankin: The 


© 


Gen. Chiang Kai-shek) the power to appoint the 
heads of ministers. On Dec. 12, 1935, the Chinese 
government was reorganized. Generalissimo — 
Chiang Kai-shek took over the presidency of 
Executive Yuan—the Premiership—making hi 
unquestionably dictator. His policy was to co 
promise with the Japanese, meanwhile attemptin; 
to unify the various conflicting elements in Ch 
national life. ef 

The outbreak of hostilities in Aug., 1937, i a , 


Sified the difficulties of the government ani 
Jan., 1938, Chiang Kai-shek resigned the Pre 
ship in favor of Dr. H. H. Kung. < 
The Japanese have been extending their p 

over China for the past 50 years, since the 
Japanese war of 1894, Korea was conquered 
1910; Manchuria in 1931-32. The border pr 
of Jehol was cut off as a buffer state in 193: i 
1935 Kwantung army troops came through the 

into the — 


Great Wall north of Peiping from Jehol 
province of Chahar which lies between Jehol 
Mongolia. The principal Chinese officials it 
ping and Tientsin and in Hopei and Chahar pre 
inces were turned out and replaced by new m 
acceptable to the Japanese leaders. In effect 
har was made a demilitarized zone by J : 
1935. f " 
In Noy., 1936, the Japanese military comman 
Maj. Gen. Kenji Doihara of the Kwantung ar 
proclaimed that the five provinces, Chahar, Sui- 
yan, Shansi, Hopei and Shantung would be set up 
as an autonomous country, similar to Manchukuo, 
but the plan was abandoned at the time. _ 
Gen, Doihara’s plan is believed by man: 
servers to be the objective of the Japanese i 


8 were est: 
$949,740,543. 


west by Turkestan, on the east by China Pro 
and Manchuria. eKT ae 1,367,600 square m. 
é population is 1,800,000. i 
Piero Mongolia early in 1928, declared its 
giance to Nationalist China, but on Apr. 23, 
set up an autonomous government at Pailing: 
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to handle local affairs. Outer Mongolia governs 
itself on the Soviet model. ; : f 
“Much friction and continuing serious clashes 
along the eastern border with the Manchukuan 
and Japanese patrols marked 1936 and 1937. Efforts 
to delimit boundary lines moved slowly, but on 


ey 
‘March 4, 1936, in an interview given to Roy W. 
Howard at Moscow, Joseph Stalin declared cate- 
- gorically that the Soviet Union would come to the 


foo 


gid of Outer Mongolia in case it were attacked by 


- Sinkiang, known as the New Dominion, com- 

prises Chinese Turkestan, Kulja and Kashgaria 
Sand includes all Chinese dependencies between 
Mongolia on the north and Thibet on the south. 
_ There are Turks, Mohammedanms and Chinese resi- 
dents there. Along the Kashgar and Yarkand 
Rivers there is much irrigation, and cereals, fruits 
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capital is Lhasa, population, (¢ 
to 20,000. The area of Thibet is 463,200 square 
penises: Population is about 2,000,000, 


Capital, Bogota—Area, 440,846 square 


“Ny Republic of Colombia, situated in the ex- 
‘treme northwest of South America, extends up the 
sthmus of Panama to the Republic of Panama. 
- It has a coast line of 782 miles on the Pacific 
mn, and 1056 miles on the Caribbean Sea. It 
s neighbors Venezuela and Brazil on the 
and Ecuador and Peru on the south. Its 
area is equal to that of California, Oregon, Wash- 
Be ngton and Montana combined. 
Three great ranges of the Andes, the Western, 
Central oad Eastern Cordilleras, run through 
the country from north to south. The eastern 
‘yrange consists mostly of high table lands, cool 
and healthful, the most densely populated part 
f he country. The Magdalena River, in the 
ast, rises in the high Andes and flows north into 
the Caribbean Sea, 12 miles from Barranquilla. 
“ds navigable for river steamers for 970. miles, 
as far as Jiradot. Steamers ascend to LaDorado, 
4 10 ay 


ow-crested mountains standing almost directly 
the Equator are one of many examples of 
scenic splendor in Colombia. Tourists are also at- 
_ tracted by the famous Tequendama Falls, a natural 
wonder near Bogota. Colombia may be reached by 
steamer from New York in from six to eight days. 
_ Bogota, the capital, founded in 1538, is situated 
in the Andes 8,660 ft. high. To reach it by the 
p gdalena River and rail requires nearly a week; 
but a daily airplane service makes it in 214*hours. 
_ The population is mainly whites and _half- 
castes; with only 69,221 Indians. Bogota has a 
_ university, founded in 1572. Roman Catholic is 

jling religion. 


use of Representatives of 119, elected directly 
the people every two years. The President is 


Costa 
(REPUBLICA DE 


hata 
ta Rica, in the southern part of Central 
has Nicaragua for its neighbor on the 
md Panama on the south. The lowlands 
he Caribbean have a tropical climate. The 
r plateau, with an altitude of about 4,000 
as a temperate climate, \ 

Jose, the capital, situated inland—103 miles 
from Puerto Limon; 116 by rail from 
untarenas—is a city of great charm with Spanish 
lconies and patios. Hotel rates range from $1.50 


te 


SINKIANG (Chinese Turkestan) 


ital, San Jose—Area, estimated, 23,000 square miles—Po 


ing desert, 
principal interests. 
Buddhist Lamaism. 


are grown with wool, cotton and 
the chief town. The popula- 
its area is 705,769 


and vegetables 
silk production. Ili is 
tion of a teamed is 4,360,020; 
square miles. a 
att is from Sinkiang that much of the jade comes. 
The province has been restive and made a declara- 
tion of independence at Kashgar on Jan. 23, 1934. 


ET 

The head of the Government, the Dalai Lama, 
died in Lhasa in Dec. 1933, in his 57th year. His 
successor. the newly discovered 14th  reincarna- 
tion of Buddha. is an infant, born at the exact 
moment the Dalai Lama stopped breathing. Until 
he is eighteen years old the head Lama of Reting 
Lamasery will rule the forbidden land. 

The religion is Lamaism, a modified form of 
Buddhism. 

The highest grade musk is obtained from the 
muskdeer, now becoming very scarce in Tsarung 
mountains in Southeastern Thibet. 


Fg ne Colombia 
‘ : (LA REPUBLICA DE COLOMBIA) 


miles—Population (1938) 8,698,634 


elected by direct vote for four years and is in- 
eligible for two successive terms. Dr. Eduardo) 
Santos was inaugurated President on Aug. 7, 1938, 
for a four-year term. 

The soil of Colombia is very fertile and agri- 
culture is a growing industry. Mild coffee is pro- 
duced extensively. Rice, tobacco and cotton are 
cultivated, besides cocoa, sugar, tagua, wheat and 
bananas. Dyewcods are important commercially. 
Rubber, tolu balsam and copaiba trees are being 
exploited. See Index, Crop PRopUcTION. . 

The country is rich in minerals, Seventy-five 
miles from Bogota are the Muzo emerald mines, 
that have been in operation for four centuries. 
Near Somondoco are the Chivor emerald mines, 
worked long before the Conquest and later for 
a time by the Spaniards, but abandoned. Redis- 
covered they have been opened again by an Ameri- 
can company. Other minerals are gold, silver, 
copper, lead, mercury, cinnabar, manganese, 
platinum, coal, iron, limestone, salt and petroleum. 
See Index, MINERAL Propuction. 

Colombia’s principal imports are textiles, metallic 
products, transport materials, food, chemicals 
and machinery. Trade is chiefly with the United 
States, Germany, France and Great Britain. See 
Index, Woritp Traber. 


The country, conquered and ruled by Spain for 


300 years, won its freedom in the revolt of the 
Spanish-American colonies in 1811-24, the lib- 
erator, Simon Bolivar, establishing the Republic 
of Colombia in 1819. Venezuela and Ecuador 
withdrew in 1829-30, and there were frequent up- 
risings during the century, culminating in the 
secession of Panama in 1903. 
The monetary unit is the gold peso, worth 56.223 
ee S pence money in ce ae 1938. See Index, 
i XCHANGE RartsEs, e Ban - 
Eadie eee 
,632, pesos and a gold coverage of 35,981,00 
Pesos. Governmental receipts and expenditures 


in 1938 were estimated t 
Pesos. oO balance at 86,253,551 
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COSTA RICA) f 


de pulation (estimated, 1937) 591,862, 

© $6.00 a day. Airplane trips over th 

Costa Rican voleanoes are popular ‘among. teers 

The crator atop Poas Volcano is the largest in the 

pone eae gue eccupies the site where 

America on his fourth and last visit to 

offee of a high quality is the chief cro; 
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ee and cocoa are profuse. Corn, sugar-cane, 


duction and the distillation of spirits are an 
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1938) had a note circulation of 


potatoes are cultivated. Tobacco pro- 
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= 
_ important industry. See Index, Crop PropuctTion 
RY The forests are extensive, but the lumber indus- 
» try is negligible. Gold and silver are mined on the 
Fda Pacific slope. Other minerals are quartz, alabaster, 
- granite, oil, alum, slate, onyx, mercury, sulphur 
and copper. See Index, MINERAL PropucTIon. 
¥ The Constitution, adopted Dec. 7, 1871, has been 
Many times modified. The legislative power is 
vested in a Chamber of Deputies, 43 in number, 
; with four-year terms, one-half elected directly 
every two years by manhood suffrage. The Presi- 
dent, elected for four years, appoints a Ministry of 
_ Seven. Dr. Don Leon Cortez was elected President 
~ Feb. 9, 1936. The“Roman Catholic is the religion 
KH the state. Primary education is compulsory and 
ee. 
The standing army is limited to 500 by agree- 
Ment with other Central American States. There 


is a reserve force of 150,485. 

The monetary unit—the colon—was worth 17.73 
cents in American money July, 1938. See Index, 
ForrIGN EXcHANGE Rates. Governmental receipts 
in 1937 were estimated at 32,454,600 colones; ex- 
penditures at 32,597,872. 

Chief imports are cotton, iron and steel, fiour, 


mineral oil and derivatives, motor vehicles, silke 


goods. Costa Rica takes 42% of her imports from 
the United States; 25% from Germanyy; 7% from 
Great Britain. Of the exports, 41% go to the 
United States, 21% to Germany and 25% to Great 
Britain. See Index, Wortp Trapz. 

In Aug., 1937, it was announced by the Refugee 
Economic Corporation of New York City that it 
had purchased 50,000 acres of land in Guanacaste, 
Costa Rica, for $50,000 for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a homeland there for refugee Jews. 


Cuba 


Capital, Havana—Area, 41,164 square miles—Population (1930) 4,011,088. 
Cuba, the “Pearl of the Antilles,’’ largest islandtenths of a cent a pound. This supplemented a 


of the West Indies, lies between the Gulf of 
Mexico, the Straight of Florida and the Atlantic 
Ocean on the ngrth and the Caribbean Sea on the 
south. Key West, Fla., is about 100 miles distant. 
The Windward Passage, 50 miles wide, separates 
it from Haiti to the east, and Jamaica (British) 
lies 85 miles to the south. Yucatan is 130 miles to 
the west. Its length is 730 miles, and the breadth 
averages 50 miles, with a maximum of 160 miles. 
Its area nearly equals that of Pennsylvania. The 
coast line, including the larger keys, is about 
2,500 miles in length. It has numerous harbors, 
: notably that of Havana, one of the finest and 
safest in the world, also Guantanamo, which, with 
Bahia Hondae was leased for an annual rental of 
$2,000 to the United States on July 2, 1903, and 
has since been maintained as a naval base. 

Mountains rise in Pinar del-Rio Province in the 
west, and in Camaguey and Oriente in the east, 
where they reach a general elevation of about 3,000 
ft., with Monte Turquino (8,320 ft.) as the highest 
point. Santa Clara is rough and broken, but 
Matanzas and Havana are fiat and rolling. 

The soil is alluvial and under the tropical heat 
and humidity the vegetation is of rare richness. 
It is estimated officially that 8,628,434 acres are 
_ covered with dense forest. The royal palm tree 

dominates every landscape. All tropical fruits and 
vegetables flourish. At Havana the mean tempera- 
ture 6 and the mean rainfall 40.6 inches. 
_ Hardly a decade passes without a destructive 
_ hurricane, The population is about 60% native 
white, 30% colored, and 10% foreign white. _ 
5 The government of Cuba consists of a President 
_ elected for a four-year term (he is ineligible for 
) re-election); a Vice President; a House of Repre- 
sentatives and a Senate. f 
When Dr. Miguel Mariano Gomez y Arias (in- 
augurated as President May 20, 1936) was im- 
peached and removed from office (Dec. 24, 1936), 
he was succeeded by Dr. Federico Laredo Bru, who 
had been Vice President. 
A new treaty between the United States and 
Cuba was ratified by the U. S. Senate in 1936. It 
» superseded that of May 22, 1903, and abandoned 
the right of the United States to intervene in the 
internal affairs of Cuba under the Platt Amend- 
ment. The World Almanac for 1934, page 


. A reciprocal tariff agreement was also signed in 
- 1936 by which Cuba made concessions on 426 items 
' of Ameriean origin, granting duty reduction and 
_ preferentials of from 20% to mg The United 

States granted Cuba large tariff reductions on 
sugar, rum and quota-tobacco, and also seasonal 
- decreases on fresh fruits and vegetables. On sugar 
. the duty was decreased from 112 cents to nine- 
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previous reduction from 2 to 14% cents made 
effective following the assignment to Cuba under 
the Jones-Costigan Act of a sugar quota in the 
American market totalling 1,902,000 short tons. 
The treatyy covered over 90% of Cuba’s exports 
to the United States. 

The Cuban army is composed of 16,345 men, the 
navy of 2,664. There are 116 men in the air force, 
with 16 aircraft. The navy has two cruisers, five 
gunboats and an.armed transport. 

Sugar is the predominant crop, and 1,000,000 
acres are given over to growing it. Cuba is the 
second largest sugar producer in the world. To- 
bacco raising and the manufacture of cigars and 
cigarettes rank next in importance. The amount 
of sugar exported to the United tSates is in ac- 
cordance wtih a quota established by the Washing- 
ton government. In 1937 it called for the admission 
of 2,014,538 short tons. Molasses and other deriva- 
tives, together with sugar, represent 73% of the 
country’s exports. Tobacco is cultivated chiefly in 
the famous Vuelta-Abazo district near Pinar del 
Rio, Other agricultural products are) coffee, pine- 
apples, bananas, citrus fruit and cocoanuts. See 
Index, Crop RODUCTION; LivEstocK. Cabinet 
woods (mahogany and cedar), dyewoods, fibres, 
gums, resins and oils are important commercially. 
Iron, copper, Manganese, gold, petroleum and salt 
are some of the minerals. See Index, MINERAL 
PRODUCTION, ‘ 

The number of tourists entering Cuba in 1937 
was 178,496 as compared with 157,908 in 1936. The 
total for 1937 is the highest on record. 

The Department of Commerce estimated that 
American investments in Cuba in 1930 aggregated 
$1,066,551,000, of which $935,706,000 was direst 
and $130,845,000 portfolio. An estimate made in 
Wall Street in July, 1933, put American invest- 
ments in sugar properties there at $370,000,000; in 
power interests at more than $125,000,000; in oil at 
$9,000,000; in railroads at $116,000,000; in tele- 
graphs and telephones at $15,000,000; and in all 
others, manganese, tobacco, etc., at $100,000,000. 

Education is compulsory. Among higher insti- 
tutions of learning is the University of Havana, 
founded in 1721. The Roman Catholic religion is 
dominant. é 

The monetary unit—the peso—was worth 99.935 
cents in July, 1938. See Index, ForEIGN EXCHANGE 
Rates. Governmental receipts for 1937-38 were 
estimated at $79,200,000; expenditures at $78,513,- 


8. 

The United States controls by far the greater 
bulk of Cuban trade. Other leading countries—in 
the order of their importance—are: Great Britain, 
Germany, Siam, France, British India and Japan. 
See Index, Worip TRADE. 


Czechoslovakia 


(CESKOSLOVENSKA REPUBLIKA) 
Capital, Praha (Prague)—Area (Nov. 8, 1938) 38,600 square miles—Population 10,500,000 


= Czechoslovakia lies in the very heart of Central 
Europe and (with, the disputed Sudeten area) is 
about as large as the State of Illinois. Its boun- 
daries are, in the north, Germany and Poland; in 
‘the south, Roumania, Hungary and Austria, now 
a part of Germany; in the east, P land; and in the 
west, Germany. Its extreme letigth from east to 
west is 600 miles and its width varies from 650 to 
100 miles. Czechoslovakia is the realization of a 
dream that has lived for centuries, i.e., some sort 
of restoration of the ancient Kingdom of Bohemia. 
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fact, the Czechoslovak Republic was fused from 

the terfitory of Bohemia, Moravia, part of Silesia, 
Slovakia and Carpatho-Ruthenia. 

There are two extensive mountain systems in 


Czechoslovakia—the Carpathian in the eastern 


arts of Moravia, Slovakia and Carpathian 
Ruthenta and the Sudeten in the west on the 
German border. Forests are famous for hunting 
and are the habitat of the bear, the chamois, the 
ibex, wildcat and whole herds of wild boars. 
Throughout the country mighty ruins of ancient 
castles rise on rocky heights, and in the valleys 
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there are mansions of great beauty and interest. 
The subterranean caverns of Czechoslovakia are 
among the curiosities of Europe. In the Moravian 
.Kras not far from Brno there stretches an ex- 
tensive system of caverns, lakes and abysses all 
‘underground. One of the famous sights of Central 
Europe is the magnificent ice caves in Dobsina in 
a district known as the “Slovak Paradise.’’ There 
are numerous labyrinths and towns of rock such 
as the Decin Walls (in the Bohemian-Saxon 
Switzerland), and the Tissa Walls at the point 
_ where the Elbe leaves Bohemia. y 
' The Czechoslovak spas and mineral springs are 
- among the foremost in all Europe and the country 
boasts of more thermal and mineral water sources 
than any other country on the continent. 


Prague, the capital, has a wealth of mediaeval 
architecture equalled by few other cities of Europe. 
- More than 3,500 years back there was a settlement 
within the territory which is now occupied by 
present day Prague, on the site of the castle of 
Vysehrad. ; : 
The international crises (Sept., 1938) ending in 
of Czechoslovakia 


uudeten region, i C 
origin applied to_the Sudeten mountains in the 
northwest part of the country. The Germans 
er formed a part of the Reich proper, but were 
: zens Of pre-war Austria. That strip of Germany 
which was ceded to Czechoslovakia at the close of 
the World War was the small Hlucin section of 
110 square miles, 82% of whose 48,000 inhabitants 
were Czechoslovaks, the remainder being mostly 
In the Sudeten district, the Germans 
dwell in eight separate areas, some large and some 
mall, distributed in a horseshoe outline around 
he frontier of Czechoslovakia’s western half. In- 
: sspersed are Czech communities extending to the 
; order and the center of the horseshoe is almost 
entirely Czech. Most of the Czech cities in this 
area are better known by German than by Czech 
“names, as Carlsbad, Pilsen and Brun, whose 
_ Czechoslovakian counter-names: are Karlovy Vary, 
- Pizen and Brno respectively. 

_ Czechs ‘and Germans are so intermingled in the 
udeten district that separation of their spheres of 
nfluence is difficult. The Germans are, generally 
eaking, settled in the industrial areas, in textile 


an ancient name of uncertain 
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The Czechoslovakian government has permitted 
minorities within its boundaries to keep their 

own schools, languages, religions and newspapers. 

_ Racial and religious tolerance was written into the 
930 Constitution. In the 1935 elections, repre- 
entatives were sent to the National Parliament 
German, Hungarian, Russian, Polish and 

ww elements in the population, chosen in ratio 
number of votes cast. The government has 
ablished schools for Germans, Hungarians, 
Poles, Jews and Russians in their own languages. 
shool for gypsies was recently opened. When 

here are 40 children of any nationality in a 
choslovak community, law requires a school in 
eir national tongue. Wherever a racial group 
totals one-fifth of the population of a district, the 
language of that minority is used on street signs, 
_ shop windows and public notices and is also per- 
mitted in courts. There are many newspapers 
‘opiate in languages other than Czech or Slovak, 
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stone, metal and chemical factories. 
1924, when the land reform bill was act 
followed by the sequestration of the large esta) 
owned by the former Austrian aristocracy, thi 
country has been developing into a land of peasant 
holdings. Mineral wealth is great and comprises 
both soft and hard coal, iron, graphite and 
garnets, silver, copper lead, and rock-salt. See 
Index, MrineRaAL PRODUCTION. > : y 

The peace treaty gave Czechoslovakia, which has 
no outlet to the sea, 200 mies distant, the right to 
certain wharves in Hamburg and Stettin. The 
Dunaj (Danube) is the principal waterway, its 
chief poxt being Bratislava (Pressburg). On the 
Labe (Elbe), which flows from Czechoslovakia 
through Germany the main ports are Usti (Aussig) 
and Decin (Tetschen). Czechoslovakia has 800 
miles of navigable rivers. 

The term Czechoslovak refers to two national 
groups of inhabitants, the Czechs and the Slovaks, 
both distinct branches of Slav origin. The begin- 
ning of the independent kingdom of Bohemia in 
Central Europe reaches to the fifth century. In 
1526 the Habsburgs were elected to the throne of 
Bohemia, which thus became united through a 
common dynasty to Austria and Hungary. Re- 
ligious persecution in the seventeenth century led 
to unsuccessful rebellions and to the loss of inde- 
pendence. The persecution of the Czechs by the 
Habsburgs left great bitterness. Into its present 
form Czechoslovakia came on Oct. 28, 1918, on the 
break-up of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, of 
which it was the northwest portion bordering on 
Germany and Poland. The Constitution of the 
republic was adopted by the National Assembly on 
Feb. 29, 1920, providing for a National Assembly 
with legislative authority over the whole country, 
Carpathian Russinia to have autonomy. The 
Assembly, elected by universal suffrage, and with 
proportional representation, is composed of a 
Chamber of Deputies, six-year tenure, and a 
Senate, eight-year tenure; both in joint session to 
Sy the President of the republic for a seven-year 
erm. 7 

Dr. Edvard Benes (born in Kozlany, Bohemia, 
May 28, 1884), was elected President Dec. 18, 1935, 
and resigned (in the face of German diplomatic 
pressure) on Oct. 5, 1938. He was one of the or- 
ganizers of the Czech republic; was forced to flee 
to Switzerland during the World War; was spokes- 
man, with Thomas Masaryk, for the Czech people 
at the Versailles Peace Conference; and was foreign 
minister, under President Masaryk, of the. Czech 
He ea from its creation until he became Pres- 
ident. 

Czechoslovakia, Roumania and Yugo-Slavia have 
become known as the ‘‘Little Entente’’ by virtue 
of a mutual assistance pact existing among them. 
The Czechs made a similar treaty with France 
(1924) and Russia (1935). : 


niture, 


Catholics, 585,071; Jews, 356,830; others, 32,590: 
In 1920 the Reformed 


the jurisdiction of the Pope and to found a national. 
Church, called Czechoslovak Church. oly 
_Education is compulsory between the ages of 
six and fourteen. Institutions of higher learning 
are the Czech University at Prague (founded in 
1348); the University of Brno and the German 
University in Prague. ' 
Universal military service for men between 20 


months. Peacetime army strength varies. In 1937 
the average was 10,059 officers; 153,356 other ranks 
and 12,647 gendarmerie. Military aviation consists 
of 6,609 men and 566 airplanes. When the first 
German ‘‘putsch’’ of 1938 was expected (May 21) 
it was estimated that the Czech army was swelled 
to between 400,000 and 500,000 men. In the crucial 
days of September, when the fate of, Czechoslovakia 
pirates Sas Deneee: Paris and Berlin, 
e zechs under arms f 
oe as was believed to 
The unit of currency—the koruna—was worth 
3.4850 cents in American money in July, 1938. 
See Index, Forrign EXcHANGE Rates. The National 
Bank of Czechoslovakia had a note circulation of 
7,641,000,000 koruny in July, 1938, and a gold 
coverage of 2,653,000,000 koruny. Governmental 


expenditures, 10,117,400. 

The chief exports are woollen goods, cottons, 
coal, glass, sugar, iron and steel, grains, timber 
and leather. Imports are largely fruit and vege- 
tables, cottons, woollen goods, fats and oils, iron 
and steel, I 
chemicals. Trade is principally wit’ 
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and 50 was enacted in 1930, service to be for 14 . 


receipts for 1938 anticipated 10,120,200 koruny; © 


machinery, mineral oils, coal and — 
h Germany 
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_ (including Austria) 
- States, Roumania, 
Netherlands, 

_ Wortp Trade. 
- _ The United States and Czechoslovakia signed a 
reciprocal trade agreement (Mar. 7, 1938) by 
which both countries agreed to reduce tariff rates 
or relax exchange control restrictions to enable a 
Substantial increase in the commerce between the 
two countries. 

In the agreement Czechoslovakia granted benefits 


: Great Britain, the United 
ance, Yugo-Slavia and the 


in the order named. See Index, 


x 
- 
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on items constituting 76.7% of its imports from 
the United States. Duties were reduced on 17.8% 
and erased entirely on 64.5%. Duties were in- 
creased on 4.4%. Raw cotton and copper are the 
principal American products bound on the free list. 

A reduction ‘of the duties on Czechoslovakian 
shoes imported into the United States will make 


possible an annual increase of from 600,000 to. 


700,000 pairs, raising the total Czechoslovakian 
shoe imports to between 5,400,000 and 5,500,000 
pairs annually. 


- Danzig 
(DIE FREIE STADT DANZIG) 
Area, 754 square miles—Population, 407,000. 


The Free City of Danzig is on the Baltic Sea, 
With the Polish corridor to the west, Poland to the 
south, and East Prussia, of which it was formerly 
@ part, to the east. The River Vistula, coming 
from the extensive Polish hinterland, runs through 
the territory to the Baltic. The population, accord- 
ing to the census of Aug., 1929, is preponderently 
German. The district contains 258 localities, of 
which 252 are rural communes, two forest-estate 
divisions, and four cities, including the munici- 
pality of Danzig. Education is compulsory. 

The Free City of Danzig was established under 
the Treaty of Versailles to create a port for Poland, 

“on Novy. 15, 1920. It is under the protection of the 
League of Nations. It has a Volkstag of 72 mem- 
bers. The Senate consists of 22 members elected 
from the Volstag; the President and seven off these 
are’ Chief Senators, form the Ministry, and are 
elected for a four-year term. The High Commis- 
sion for the League of Nations is Dr. Kar] Burck- 
hardt (1937-40). 

The Volkstag (1938) consists of 48 National So- 
cialists; ten Social Democrats; nine Centre adher- 


ents; two Communists; 
dependent. 

_. The Polish Republic has no sovereign rights in 
the Free City. The relations between the two 
States are determined by three treaties. Under the 
Treaty of Versailles, Poland is charged with the 
conduct of the foreign affairs of the Free City; the 
two States have also formed, by treaty, a common 
custom and economic union under the Polish law; 
but the administration of the customs within the 
territory of the Free State is performed by Danzig 
authority. The management of the railways has 
also been undertaken by Poland. The administra- 
tion of the harbor and waterways is given over to 
a special board of Harbor Administration, consist- 
ing of an equal number of Danzig and Polish 
members. 

Chief exports are grain, sawn timber, coal, ores 
and sulphates; principal imports are salt herrings, 
coffee, cocoa and tea. See Index, Worip TRapE, 

The monetary unit—the gulden—is worth about 
25 cents in American money. The Bank of Danzig 
(July, 1938) had a note circulation of 38,554,000 
gulden with a gold coverage of ‘28,965,000. The 
governmental budget for 1937 was estimated to 
balance at 115,059,120 gulden. 


two Poles; and one In- 


Denmark 
(KONGERIGET DANMARK) 
Capital, Copenhagen—Area, 16,575 square miles—Population (1935), 3,706,349. 


Denmark occupies the peninsula of Jutland, 
thrusting out to the north from Germany, which 

» is its only land neighbor, between the North Sea 
' and the Baltic Sea, with the adjacent tslands. 
' The Skagerrak separates it from Norway, and 
Cattegat from Sweden. -It is a little smaller than 
the States of Massachusetts and New Hampshire 
together. The country consists of low, undulating 


F The Faroe Islands in the North Atlantic, about 
300 miles northwest of the Shetlands, belong to 
ark. 

Dethe origin of Copenhagen dates back to ancient 
times, when the fishing and trading place named 
Hayn (port) grew up on a cluster of islets in the 
Sound, but Bishop Absalon. (1128-1202) is regarded 
as the actual founder of the city. On one of the 
islets he built a stronghold against the pirating 
' Wends and the remnants of this still exist under- 
' ground in front of Christiansborg. 

Regular boat service is maintained from the 
Haynegade quay in Copenhagen to Klampenborg, 


Elsinore and various other points along the coast.’ 


= ampenborg is a popular bathing resort. Elsinore 
Weiner contains the reputed grave of Hamlet, 
the. Danish prince immortalized by Shakespeare. 
A great attraction here is the castle of Kronborg 
with historic casemates and old bastions, the 
bronze guns of which once commanded the Sound 
when duties were exacted from every passing 
1. : 

vepenmark has attained great agricultural produc- 
tivity. There were 7,897,000 acres under cultivation 
in 1936, of which 3,278,000 were in grain; 1,273,000 
in root crops, and 3,130,000 in green fodder and 
grass. Wheat, rye, barley, oats and potatoes are 
grown. See Index, Crop PropucTION. Danish dairy 
products are world-famous. The country exports 
_- more butter than any other country in the world 
-_ and produces more bacon than any other country 

- except the United States. The fisheries are im- 


portant. - 
; The first cooperative consumers society was 
established in 1866, and today the system has 


holds, about 45% of the whole population, and 
employs about 21,000 workers. Danish farmers 
operate more than 1,400 co-operative dairies, 60 
co-operative bacon factories and numerous 
slaughterhouses. : 

_The chief exports are dairy products, eggs, pro- 
visions and fodder, animals and animal products. 
The principal imports are chemicals, wood, cork, 
paper, textiles, fuels, lubricants, metals. Den- 
mark’s best customers in order are—Great Britain, 
Germany, Sweden, the United States, Norway, 
Netherlands and France. See Index, WorLD TRADE, 

Denmark is a constitutional monarchy, the suc- 
cession being hereditary. The King and the 
Rigsdag (Diet) jointly hold legislative power. 
The Rigsdag is of two bodies—the Folkething 
(House of Commons), with 149 members, and the 
Landsthing (Senate), with 75 members. Men and 
women of 25 years of age have the franchise. 

The King of Denmark is Christian X, born 
Sept. 26, 1870. He succeeded his father, Frederick 
VIII, May 14, 1912, and married (Apr. 26, 1898) 
Princess Alexandrine of Mecklenburg. His heir, 
Crown Prince Christian Frederick, born Mar. 11, 
1899, was married (May 24, 1935) to Princess 
Ingrid (born Mar. 28, 1919), daughter of Crown 
Prince Gustay Adolf of Sweden. The King of 
Denmark is also King of Iceland. 

The Evangelical Lutheran is the established 
religion. Education is compulsory. The University 
of Copenhagen was founded in 1479. 

The army is in the form of a national militia, 
every able-bodied man being liable ‘for service. 
About 6,800 recruits are annually called up for 
training. The permanent establishment is about 
14,000, with 55,000 available on mobilization. The 
navy, for coast defense only, consists mostly of 
monitors. The air force has 65 airplanes. : 

The monetary unit is the krone. In July, 1938, 
it was worth 22.004 cents in American money. See 
Index, Forricn ExcHance Rates. The National 
Bank of Denmark (July, 1938) had a note circu- 
lation of 403,000,000 kroner and a gold Meee 
of 118,000,000. Governmental receipts for 1938-39 
were estimated at 477,196 kroner; 


_ 1,964 affiliated societies and includes 370,000 house- | at 475,724,000. 

4 av GREENLAND w). ne 

Gre Jand between the North|N. lat. Its total area is 736,518 square miles, 
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- and | islan 3 : 10,000 ft. in 
Hor gueren eokds Srorthwart “trom 60°-86° tude. The average thickness of the ice cap is 


expenditures | 
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1,000 ft. The population (1930) is 16,630, composed Denmark since 1776 Denmat ‘declared 1e 
of 16,222 natives and 408 Danes. The capital is island Danish territory on May 0, poke 
j Godthaab; its population is 1,313. Greenland is the| June 16 ordered all coasts and islands ¢ 
. only Danish colony. ‘ Se ig 25% 
The United States formally relinquished its claim Trade is chiefly with Denmark. The di 
to land in Northern Greenland discovered by | cryolite are the largest in the world. Fish, : 
_ Admiral Peary when it bought the Virgin Islands | graphite are the other exports. Imports 
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from Denmark in 1916. 
Greenland. trade has been a state monopoly of} 2,182,000. i 
fay Dominican Republic 
ap fn arin (REPUBLICA DOMINICANA) 
Ws _ Capital, Ciudad Trujillo—Area, 19,332 square miles—Population (1937), 1,544,549 


7 The Dominican Republic occupies the eastern } religion of the state is Roman Catholic, but re- 
“portion, about two-thirds, of the Island of Santo ligious toleration prevails. Education is compul- 
Domingo, or Hispanola, the name given it, by Co-| *°LY" 4 constitution was proclaimed J 20 
‘oe il e une 20, 
| luimbus, the second largest of the Greater Antilles 1999, "and modified June'9, 1034.” ‘The President 1s | 
seek i The boundary between it and the RB elected by direct vote every four years. The Na- 
on the east. The boundary between it and the Re- | tional Congress consists of a Senate and a Cham- 
public of Haiti, which occupies the western part| ber of Deputies. Dr. Jacinto B. Peynado was in- 
| of the island, is 193 miles long. It has a coastline | augurated President on Aug. 16, 1938, succeeding 
of 1,017 miles. Z Gen. Rafael Leonidas Trujillo Molina, who retired 
‘The land is very fertile, about 15,500 square miles| _ The Dominican monetary standard is the United 
 peing cultivable; agriculture and stock raising are| States gold dollar. Except for about $200,000 in” 
‘the principal industries. Sugar, cacao, rice, corn| Dominican coins (there is no Dominican gold or 
and tobacco are the chief products. See Index,} paper money) all currency in circulation is United 
er etre contains Aetuets OE sHiges, Wine States eae Soe revenues for 1937 
} , - | were estimate : i 
ee copper, aoe salt, ine ae eee but | 552,405. at $10,589,530; expenditures at $10,- 
‘the mining industry is undeveloped. Trade is principally with th i 
The population is a race of mixed European,} Great Britain, isa France ad Oe ae 
At ‘ican and Indian blood. Spanish is spoken. The! the order named. See Index, Wortp TRADE. 3 


| 


pe) Ecuador 
Ped ; (REPUBLICA DEL ECUADOR) 
i ane Capital, Quito—Area, 275,936 square miles—Population (estimated, 1936), 2,756,552 


Pee. ‘Ecuador, on the Pacific Coast of South America, of the century-old boun “di 
; ve xtends from about 100 miles*north of the Equator | ownership of the inet eeirieaty a the pees nee 
nec south of it. It is bounded by Columbia | Z0n River lying between Morona, Maranon, Napo 
e north and Peru on the south. The boundary Ree ee ee a : 7 
in east is in dispute, much territory being Roman Catholicism is the dominant religion. 
claimed by each of these three countries. Two P he education is compulsory, tity 
 cordillera of the Andes cross the country, with a | ¢ 8408 speneiaty, unit, the sucre was worth about 
dozen peaks above 16,000 ft. in height, of which | index phlei ordenador Ae aS 
ee 21,424 ft.), Gotopaxi (19,550 ft.),| of Rouader (May. 1038) ina The Central Bank 
pice (191534 ft.) and Antisana (19,260 ft.) are | 60,530,000 sucres and a gold ayeeeee ae at nei 
5 : The Dene 
_ Eeuador is a republic. According to the Consti- pee pare yee for 1937 was estimated to 
tution adopted Mar. 26, 1929. the President was| ‘The chief Ecuadorean imp 
elected directly by the people for a four-year term | metals, jewel Bon sort Pe are cotton goods, 
and fhe ‘Congress consisted of two Houses: the] icals: wegen nik aca times ee 
Upper with 32 Senators and the Chamber with| vehicles. The’ United States linen goods; and 
‘Deputies. A Constituent Assembly was con-| source of Wedntiore: tates Tanks first_as the 
d Aug. 10, 1937, for the purpose of drafting a | ‘s d ean imports, with Germany 
7 Constitution, following the sus Peon. eo SUGUs. WORST RADE 
: suspension of the| Guayaquil, the ‘‘Pearl of Sade 
7, 1935. Dr. Manuel Maria Borrero, | of Ecuador,’on the north the Pacific,” chief port 
, Was elected Provisional President of | river, and 50 miles parked ak sae the Guayas 
938. a oe on the Pacific Ocean, was Sounded i : 
e country is rich in undeveloped minerals. | greatest reahrirpd they aronsie railway is one of the — 
ich silver ore is found at Pillzhum in Canar, | del Diablo Devil's Nos an fornia onto 
roleum output is increasing. Large deposits of | intercepts fe talipay onde te ee eee: 
2,900 ft. in five minutes, alo: ipo, 
oe que etna sore rock along the out side 
I y huge retaining walls. Quito is’ 
reached in the middle of the afternoon on ths 
3 , ernoon on th 
Yeon reially. See Index, Crop Propuction. Many prac mag igs abeeats Of (Quito care narrow 
-soscalled Panama or “Jipijapa’? hats, mad ‘ , Many houses being literally perched “a 
 Toquilla straw, are manufactured in Ecuad ¢ of the mountainside. Quito was once the it mu 
a, United States and Ecuador signed Meee ECA ace Oe one ace Biter Shey, ‘had vane 
Bi 0 ace Serer ment containing tariff concessions from 1534 sin cisskneeen Migeae dates 
on Jun 5 : was the most im- _ 
rey -Eeuador’s independence dates from the Battl portant "art center in America and to 
Pichincha, May 29, 1822, and its history has been | cuuzches contain works of sculptors and painters 
wl rm, even tor = CU oa republic. Presi- Living. costs Raye Sarva the centuries. 
j nklin D. Roosevelt acted as arbitrator} charge as little as $200 for angle’ pee bee 


1937) between Peruvian and Ecuadorean com- 
sions sent to Washington to-effect a settlement ee vor pe enews oe ‘om oes or ae 
; 4 -00 a day. 


ae | Egypt 
Capital, Cairo—A timated, tae 
C " ‘o—Area, estimated, 383,000 square miles—P. lati 5 
occupies the northeast corner of Africa | its Rear ent eee 
eee een oe the north and the Ghusetls One Ge eecr on the, size of Mass5- 
cat ot ep Nera ce SN the The Valley of the Nile and th d ; 
By the Se Oe eer 150 gale igne hat Ble ah ice ee ath are 12.doe seuate 
andy. On the south is the Soudan, the] tak ated area; 1,900 square’ mil : 
of the 22° north latitude forming the | cultural’ pleateee Toads; date and oth "ast 

ary. To the west is Libya. Egypt is saan the Nik rg eae ace of 
: ; wit 2, e surface 
‘size of Arizona, New Mexico and Colorado, but ! total Tengen marcas on lakes. he Nile as . 
' ¥ : 


eu 
yper, iron, lead, coal and sulphur are known to 


ing) alligator skins, and kapok are important 


Nyanza to the Mediterranean. In the 960 miles of 
__ its course through Egypt it receives no tributary 
stream. The river at Aswan is at its lowest at 
the end of May, rises slowly until the middle of 
July and rapidly throughout August, reaching its 
-. Maximum at the beginning of September; then it 
a falls slowly through October and November. At 

_ Cairo the Maximum rise (averaging about 13 ft.) 
y is reached the beginning of October. The river 
carries a heavy traffic. 

Great dams regulate the flow of the Nile and 
one of them, the Gabel Awlia dam, completed 

. Apr. 25, 1937, is the longest in the world, measur- 
= ing 16,400 ft. : 

_, rhe Nile irrigates 5,400,000 acres and this num- 
ber may be increased to 7,600,000 by engineering 
improvements. King Mena (about 4000 B. C.) is 
credited with being the founder of the first 
Scientific system of using the water of the Nile for 
irrigation purposes, and that plan, the basin sys- 
tem, is still used for all the land south of Deirut 
in_Upper Egypt. 

By this system the land is divided into rectangu- 
lar areas from 5,000 to 50,000 acres in size and 
surrounded by banks; water is admitted to these 
basins during the flood period (August) to an 
average depth of three ft. and is left on the land 
for about 40 days; it is then run off and the seed 
sown broadeast on the uncovered land. A system 
of perennial irrigation by digging deep canals was 
introduced in 1820 by Mohammed Ali Pasha; this 
was restored and greatly improved during the 
British occupation. Two million acres of cul- 
tivable land were added, and under the basin 
cpatem, cereals, beans and lentils are grown; under 
the new perennial system cotton, wheat, cereals, 


beans, sugar cane, vegetables and fruit are the | 


chief products. Two and three yields a year are 
grown. See Index, Crop Propuction. 

A variety of minerals are found in Egypt, princi- 
pally phosphate rock and petroleum. Others are 
ochrés, sulphate of magnesia, talc, building stones, 
gypsum, natron, salt, gold, alum, copper, beryl, 
granite’ and suiphur. See Index, MINERAL Pro- 
DUCTION. P : 

Many automobile highways—some of them 
through the desert—have been constructed in the 
past few years. There are two regular weekly air 
mail services between Egypt and Europe, and be- 
tween Egypt and India, and one regular weekly air 

4 mail service between Cairo, the Soudan and South 
Africa. The Government owns the telephones. 

The Suez Canal is owned by a French corpora- 
tion. Benjamin Disraeli, then Premier, on Noy. 
24, 1875, bought 176,602 of its shares for 100,000,000 

_. francs from the Khedive Ismail. Great Britain 
owns. 295,026 of the $52,932 shares now outstanding 
and carries them among its assets at a valuation 
: of £93,200.000. See Index, Canats, ForEIcN. 
4 Four-fifths of the people of the ancient Egyp- 
_ » tiam stock, whose forbears by their labor built 
the pyramids for alien kings, and whose ae 
characteristics were pictured in the mural paint- 
ings of the temples and tombs and on the papyrus 
* scrolls 6,000 years ago. See Index, Pyramips. _ 
Moslems form 91.19% of the population; Chris- 
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tians, 8.34% and Jews 0.45%. Illiteracy is about 
90%. There is a famous seat of Moslem learning in 
ne University at El-Azhar, in Cairo, founded in 


The foreign population, census of 1927, numbered 
225,600 of which British were 34,169, exclusive of 
its military force; Greeks, 76,264; Italians, 52,462; 
French, 24,332; Turks, 9,284; and Syrians and 
Palestinians, 6,716. 

Originally a part of the Turkish Empire, Egypt 
became a British Protectorate in Dec., 1914, and 
remained under the British flag until Feb. 18, 
1922, when a kingdom was established with Sultan 
Fuad as sovereign (Mar. 15, 1922). An Anglo- 
Egyptian treaty of alliance was signed (Aug. 26, 
1936) which limited British military occupation to 
a garrison of 10,000 troops and 400 airplanes at the 
Suez Canal and which accorded the British the 
right to_use Alexandria and Port Said as naval 
bases. The treaty further permits the British 
government to move troops over Egyptian terri- 
tory in the event of war or threat of war. 

The King of Egypt is Faruk I (born Feb. 11, 
1920), son of the late King Fuad I and Queen 
Nazli. He succeeded his father Apr. 28, 1936; 
married (Jan. 20, 1938) Farida Zulfikar, daughter 
of Yussuf Pasha Zulfikar and granddaughter of 
popamed Pasha Said, Prime Minister 1910-14 and 
in ‘ 

The Constitution of 1923 provides for a Parlia- 
ment composed of a Senate (Maglis ash Shuyukh) 
and a Chamber of Deputies (Maglis an Nuwwab). 
Two-fifths of the Senators are appointed by the 
King, the remainder elected directly by the people, 
as are the Deputies. 

Prime Minister Mohamed Pasha Mahmud suc- 
ceeded Mustafa Nahas Pasha on Dec. 30, 1937. 

The strength of the Egyptian army in 1937 was 
12,635. Its air force consisted of 27 airplanes. 
The defense of Egypt is guaranteed by Great 
Britain. 

The Egyptian monetary unit is the pound. It 
was worth $5.0539 in American money in July, 
1938. The National Bank of Efypt (June, 1938) 
had a note circulation of 19,182,000 pounds and a 
gold coverage of 6,545,000. The governmental 
budget for 1937-38 was estimated to balance at 
36,992,820 pounds. 

The principal imports are mineral, chemical and 
pharmaceutical products; wood and cork articles; 
paper; metals; machinery and motor vehicles. 
Exports are chiefly agricultural products and 
textiles. The share of Great Britain in Egypt’s 
foreign trade is 31.0%. Other leading countries 
and the percentage of their share are as follows: 


Germany, 9.0%; France, 7.7%; Japan, 1.3%; 
Onited States, 5.1%; Belgium, 3.4%; India, 3.3%; 
Italy, 3.2%; Roumania, 2.7%; Czechoslovakia, 
2.5%. See Index, Wortp TRADE. 


Cairo, the capital of Egypt, is a city of con- 
glomerate charm, whose streets resound to donkey 
earts and motor vehicles and whose inhabitants 
are clad in turbans and flowing robes or the latest 
dress of Paris. Hundreds of mosques attract the 
eye of the tourist. Excursions are conducted to 
the Pyramids and Sphinx of Giza. 
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(EESTI VABARIIK) 
Capital, Tallinn—Area, 18,353 square miles—Population (1934), 1,126,413 


Estonia comprises the former Russian province 
of Estonia, the northern part of Livonia, and 
western parts of the Government of Pskow and 
Petrograd. It is bounded by the U. S. S. R. 
(Russia) on the east, Latvia on the south, the 
Gulf of Riga and the Baltic Sea on the west, and 
the Gulf of Finland on the north. Estonia is about 
the size of the States of Vermont and New Hamp- 
_shire. The Estonians are of Finnish-Ugrian origin. 

The country is a low plain interspersed with a 
series of rolling hills from north to south. The 
coast line is 725 miles long. Agriculture is the 
chief occupation. The principal crops ‘are rye, 
wheat, barley, oats, mixed corn, potatoes and flux. 
See Index, Crop Propuction. Dairying and cattle 
raising are important industries. See Index, Live- 


STOCK, 

Estonia has oil shale deposits distributed over an 
area of 2,000 square miles. 

There is no state religion; 78.6% of the popula- 
ion are Lutherans, 19% Greek orthodox. Educa- 
ion is free. There is a famous university at 
Tartu, founded in 1632, and a Technical University 
t i C 


allinn. i 
" The chief exports are dairy products, paper, 
flax, potatoes, timber, cellulose and meat. Im- 
ports are mainly cotton, woollens, sugar, iron and 
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steel, and fertilizers. Estonia's foreign trade is 
distributed principally among the following coun- 
tries—Germany, 28.3%; Great Britain, 25.1%; 
United States, 4.2%; Soviet Russia, 2.9%; France, 
2.79%; Latvia, 0.5%. See Index, WorLp TRADE. 

The Constitution of Jan. 1, 1938, provides for a 
State President elected for six years by direct vote 
and a Parliament of two houses. The members of 
one house are elected by the people; those of the 
second are chosen by various public organizations 
and local government bodies. é 

Konstantin Paets (appointed Provisional Head 
of the State on Oct. 21, 1933) was elected Presi- 
dent April 24, 1936. 

Estonia declared her independence Feb. 24, 1918, 
after the Bolshevist coup d’etat. 

Military service is obligatory. The army (1937) 
consisted of 11,120 officers and men, with a reserve 
personnel of 90,000. The air force is composed of 
68 airplanes. One torpedo boat, four gunboats and 
a dozen smaller craft comprise the navy. : 

The unit of currency--the kroon—is worth about 
27 cents in American money. The Bank of Estonia 
(July, 1938) had a note circulation of 47,891,000 
krooni and a gold coverage of 34,265,000. The gov- 
ernmental budget for 1937-38 was estimated to 
balance at 98,383,000 krooni. ; 

Estonia is known as a country of quaint old 


\ 
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towns. Tallinn was ‘founded in 1219 by King 
Valdemar II of Denmark on the site of an ancient 
Estonian fortress. It has been held successively by 

anes, Getmans, Swedes and Russians. Three 
churches, the castle and a number of houses and 
part of the town walls and towers date back to 
the Danish domination. The bastions surrounding 
the Old Town date were constructed during the 
Swedish period. Another interesting mediaeval 
town is Narva, founded in the 13th century. It 
‘contains a fortress built by the Russian Grand 
Duke Tvan III in 1492. An outpost against Russia, 
as 


Ethiopia (or Abyssinia), is a mountainous vol- 
-canic country in northeast Africa, bounded by 
_ Britrea (Italian), French Somaliland and British 
Somaliland on the northeast, Italian Somaliland 
‘on the southeast, Kenya Colony (British) on the 
south, and the Anglo-Egyptian Soudan on the west. 
The agricultural and mineral resources of the 
country are comparatively undeveloped, and its 
wealth of water power is unused. 

sheep and goats are bred. Horses are 


cultivated. The coffee is of three types—Harari 
' (long berry Mocha), Jimma and Sidamo. There is 
also a wild berry known as Abyssinian coffee. See 
Index, Crop PropuctTion. Other important pro- 
ucts are hides and skins, wax, barley, millet 

(¢ hich serves as a substi- 
Rubber trees are 


potash. also foun eo 
The Franco-Ethiopian railroad (connecting Ji- 
buti and Addis Ababa) carries the bulk of produce 
om the interior to the coast, although many 


) xports are hides and skins (cattle, goat, 
heep, leopard and monkey), coffee, grain, wax, 
t and native butter. Chief imports are salt 
(from French Somaliland and Sudan), grey sheet- 
and other cotton piece-goods (from England, 
India,’ Japan and Italy), cotton yarns (from 
ngland, India, Japan, Italy, France); building 
aterials, petrol and kerosene (from England, the 
United States and Soviet Russia); sugar, glass, 
soap. See Index, Worip TRADE. 

- Mahommedanism is still the prevailing religion 
although many Ethiopians adhere to the Coptic 
branch of Christianity. Moslems predominate in 
7 rrar; Christians in Addis Ababa. The Copti¢ 
eo of Alexandria has been the supreme head 

a « 
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Duchy of the Russian Empire. It declared 

ependence (Dec. 6, 1917), establishing a 
sional Government, and becoming a republic 
19. Finland is bounded on the north by Nor- 
ay“ on the east by Russia, on the south by the 
ot! 


Finland, and on the west by the Gulf of 
a, Sweden and Norway. In territory it is 
rge as New England, New York and New 
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—paper and pulp; 
fess leather, rub- 


Ethiopia 
ee: (ABYSSINIA: AFRICA ORIENTALE ITALIANA) 
Capital, Addis Ababa—Area, 350,000 square miles—Population (estimated), 7,600,000 


Narva has been the scene of al 
fighting between Estonians, Danes 
Swedes on one side and Russians on the 
The town of Petseri, in the extreme sou 
contains a unique Greek-Orthodox cave monas 


tery, situated in a deep ravine, which dates from 


the Middle Ages. The principal church is dug in a 
slope of firm sandstone. r 
a labyrinth of caves. where 5,000 monks have been 
buried. An untold ouantity of valuable ikons, ec- 


at the monastery’s treasury. 


of the church since the diffusion of Christianity in 
the fourth century, appointing the Abuna, or head 
bishop of Ethiopia, but the Italian Viceroy (Dec. 
1, 1937) decreed the Coptic Church in Abyssinia 
autocephalous and appointed the Albuna, three 
metropolitans. and three bishops for the whole of 
Italian East Africa. x Fei 

German scientists describe the Abyssinians as “‘a 
mixed Hamito-Semitic people,’’ and other ethnolo- 
gists assert that the ‘‘true Abyssinian type contains 
no Negro blood whatever and none of the Negro 
qualities, either physical or mental.’’ The royal 
family claims descent from Menelik, the son of 
King Solomon and the Queen of Sheba. 

Ethiopia sought membership in the League of 
Nations in 1923. After an investigation into the 
existence of slavery in the kingdom and _ the 
promulgation of a decree in June, 1923, making 
slave trading punishable by death, the country was 
admitted to the League, Sept. 28, 1923. 

Italy conquered Ethiopia in a war which began 
over a border clash (Dec., 1934), and waged until 
Addis Ababa was captured (May 5, 1936). The 
Eniperor, Haille Selassie, who had succeeded the 
late Empress Waizeru Zauditu, April 2, 1930, and 
his son, the Crown Prince, Asfaon Wosan, fied the 
capital, May 2, 1936, and went to Great Britain, 
and later to Switzerland. 

Premier Mussolini, on May 9, 1936, in Rome, 
proclaimed the country as annexed to Italy, and 
added the title of Emperor of Ethiopia to King 
Emanuel III. Marshal Badoglio was made viceroy 
at that time. ‘ 

On June 1, 1936, a Royal Decree established the 
colony of Italian East Africa, comprising Ethiopia, 
Eritrea and Italian Somaliland, with headquarters 
in Addis Ababa. Prince Amedeo of Savoy, Duke of 
Aosta was appointed Viceroy Nov. 20, 1937. 

Courts are under the jurisdiction of Italian offi- 


(SUOMEN TASAVALTA) 


cials but native chiefs still administer justice. 
when the sole litigants are Abyssinians. The 
Italian lira is the official currency. See Index 
ForEIGN EXCHANGE RaTEs. a 
Finland wr; 
quare miles—Population (1930) 3,667,067 
n| Denmark, 3.7%; France, 3.7%; Norway, 2.1%; 


Argentina, 1.6%; Poland and Danzi 390; - 
oslovakia, 1.19 Ni Russia, Loe 


%0; Brazil, 1.0%; i i Z 
Estonia, 1.0%. Yo; Soviet Russia, 1.0%; 


Imports are mostl: 
cereals, spinning m 
in the order of the 


y metals, machinery, textiles, 
1aterials, and spices. Exports, 
ir value, are timber; pulp and 
paper; meat; leather, hides, furs; minerals and 
earths; gums, resins and tars; matches and other 
Yoh sb fae Index, WorLtp TrabE. ; 
_the cooperative system has worked through 
Finland for nearly 40 years with marked cisoaiee 
and has out-ridden the depression. There are 
(1938) more than 6,000 registered cooperatives with 
a total membership exceeding 800,000 and they | 


handle about 25% of the retail trade and 60% of 


' the wholesale. 


The Evangelical Lutheran Church is the 
eo es there a esate! free SOmEIG, 
ee universities i ¢ 
ane ee Phe ois seam 
inland, after the downfall of the Cz 
representative government restored to en poae 
. Provisional Government. Following the Bolshevist 
coup d'etat the Diet and Senate on Dec. 6, 1917 
proclaimed the independence of the republic. Civil 
| War between the ‘Reds’? and ‘‘Whites” followed. 
With German intervention, the ‘‘Reds’’ were de- 
feated and driven back into Russia in two battles 
at the end of April, 1918. and the German troops — 
went home in December of that year. On July 17, 
1919, the Finnish Diet resolved to establish a re 
public, and a peace treat: 1 in- 
aie 


y acknowledging the 


The same slope contains — 


clesiastical robes and objects of rite are still shown ~ 
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dependence of Finland was si i 
rst ned with Russia at 
sO ak eae ae rc * . 

’ The Presiden chosen for six years by an 
Electoral College of 300 chosen by direct yout he 
__ appoints the Cabinet. President Kyosti Kallio 
Fi (born Apr. 10, 1873) was elected Feb. 15, 1937. 

} The Diet elected July 9, 1936, stands: Socialists 

. 83; Agrarians, 53; Swedish Party, 21; Unionists 
é 20; Patriotic (Fascist and Nazi), 14; Progressive, 7, 

Small Farmers, 1; Peoples, 1. The Cabinet, which 
took office Mar. 13, 1937, consists of 5 Agrarians, 5 
_ Socialists, and 3 Progressives. 

- Finland has an air force of 150 planes nearly all 
home built. The effective army in 1937 numbered 
1,842 officers and 31,000 men. The navy consists of 
two coast defense ironclads of 4,000 tons: four 
gunboats; seven torpedo boats and five submarines. 

Finland has paid every installment on its war 
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debt to the United States as it became due, the 
only country to do so. 

The monetary unit is the mark. It was worth 
2.1751 cents in American money in July, 1938. 
See Index, ForriGn ExcHancE Rates. The Bank of 
Finland (July, 1938) had a note circulation of 


2,047,000,000 marks with a gold coverage of 621,-_ 


000,000 and foreign assets of 2,209,000,000. Gove 
ernmental receipts. for 1938 were estimated at 
4,436,200,000 marks; expenditures at 4,435,300.000. 

Foreign travelers in Finland during the 1937 
tourist season—June to August—increased in 
number to 58,549 from 50,526 in the corresponding 
period of 1936. Visitors from the United States 
numbered 6,159, against 5,187 for the summer 
months of 1936, and constituted the fourth largest 
group of foreign tourists—following the Swedes, 
British, and Estonians. ‘ ' 


France 
Capital, Paris—Area,/ 212,659 square miles—Population (1936), 42,014,594. 


France,.a republic in Western Europe, is slightly 
smaller in area than a group of five Middle West 
States—Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee. Belgium and Luxemburg are its neighbors 
on the north. On the east Germany lies beyond the 

Rhine, the boundary; the Jura Mountains and 

Lake Geneva separate it from Switzerland, and the 

* Graian Alps and the Maritime Alps from Italy. On 
the south is the Mediterranean Sea and Spain, with 
* the rest of the Pyrenees for the boundary line. On 
the west lie the Bay of Biscay and the North 
. Atlantic Ocean, and on the north again the English 
Channel and the Straits of Dover separate it from 
England. From north to south its length is about 
600 miles, and from the western extremity near 
Brest to Strasbourg on the Rhine it is about 560 
miles wide. The coastline on the north is 700 
miles long; along the Atlantic and the Bay of 
Biscay, 865; on the Mediterranean 384 miles. 

It has the highest mountain in Europe west of 
the Caucasus, Mont Blane (15,781 ft.). On the 
French side of the Pyrenees are seyeral peaks ex- 
ceeding 10,000 ft. in height. : 

In the south-central part of France is the so- 
called Central Plateau, which is bordered on its 
eastern side by rugged mountain ranges, beginning 
with the Crevennes, which ascend from the Rhone 

P Valley and reach a height of 5,584 ft. in Mont 
Lozere. Further north, the Auvergne and Coie 
d’or ranges also border the Central Plateau and 
attain an altitude of 6,000 ft. Still further north 

are the Vosges, which run parallel with the Rhine; 
their crest formed the boundary line between 
. ace and France. Thence the wooded highlands 
c of the Argonne and the Ardennes bear off to the 
frontier. The western and northwestern part of 

France consists of fertile plains save for the hills 

of Normandy and the picturesque cliffs of Brittany. 

On the North Sea and the Channel are the sea- 
ports of Dunkirk, Calais and Boulogne, with the 
great port of Havre at the mouth of the Seine, and 
Cherbourg, between Cape Hague and Cape Bar- 

_ fleur. In the extreme northwestern projection, 
sheltered by Cape St. Mathieu, is the roadstead of 
- Brest, the great naval station. Further down the 
coast is Lorient, St. Nazaire, at the mouth of the 
Loire, with Nantes further up the river, Rochefort 
and La Rochelle. Up the estuary of the Garonne 
is the important port of Bordeau, fourth city of 
the republic; and at the mouth of the Adour, in 
the extreme southwest corner, is Bayonne with its 
neighboring seaside resort of Biarritz. On the 
Mediterranean coast, which on the west is low, 
with lagoons and sand dunes, there is no great 
port till the mouths of the Rhone are passed and 
Marseilles, the second city of the country, is 
YTeached. Beyond is the great naval base, Toulon, 
- and from there by Nice and Monaco to the Italian 
é frontier and beyond runs the beautiful Riviera— 
4 d’ Azure. 
4 sods country of arts, letters and science, is 
also a land of festivals and gaiety. There are 
historical pageants elaborately Bee a in beau- 
tiful settings, such as Versailles, St. Germain, 
- and in some of the many gardens in Paris. 
' special interest in 1938 were the “‘Galas’’ and 
receptions at the end of June and the beginning 
July in honor of the visit to Paris of King 
George VI and Queen Elizabeth of Great Britain. 
In the “Pardons of Brittany,’’ a ‘‘Fete Savoyarde,”’ 
the ‘‘Noel’’ of Provence or a Basque ‘‘Pastorale 
the peasants appear in their most elaborate 
tumes. : 
008 ‘ance possesses 1,300 thermal springs and 120 
health resorts. Spas are scattered through the 
‘mountain ranges, notably in Savoy, the Massif 
Central and the Vosges, Alps, Pyrenees and the 
Jura, as well as in the lower slopes of Normandy, 


Touraine, Provence and many other 
Along the 1,900 miles of French coast bordering on 
two seas and an ocean, there are more than 900 
bathing beaches, 

Much of the history of France may be tread in 
her_art. The prehistoric remains at Les Byzies 
in Dordogne, the caves of Monestan in Ariege, 
the dolmens and menhirs of Brittany, the famous 
Tuins of Carnac, the arenas of Arles and Nimes, 
all speak eloquently of ancient art. Traces of 
the Merovingian period are to be found in Aix-en- 
Provence, Frejus and Poitiers; masterpieces of 
the Romanesque and Gothic abound throughout 
France; the Renaissance and seventeenth century 
are especially well representd by the world-famous 
chateaux and their gardens, among which Vil- 
landry, Versailles, Vaux, Sceaux and Saint-Cloud 
are particularly famous. The magnificent public 
buildings and charming private mansions: built 
during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries in 
Paris, Abbeville, Nantes, Tours, Orleans and 
Bordeaux excite the admiration of tourist and 
native alike, 

Throughout France there are many famous 
museums including the world-renowned Louvre, 
the Carnayalet and others in Paris. The country 
is noted for beautiful churches and cathedrals, 
particularly in Paris, Amiens, Beauvais, Reims, 
Charires, Rouen, Poitiers, Bourges, Strasbourg, 
Albi and Carcassonne. The chateaux of France, 
especially those of the Loire, are well-known; 
Amboise, Blois, Luynes, Chenonceaus, Chambord, 
Maintenon, Chaumont, Azay have been available 
to tourist inspection for the past few years.. 

There are many popular winter resorts scattered 
in mountains of the Vosges, the Jura, the Alps 
and the Pyrenees. 

France has four important rivers, the Seine 
the Loire, the Garonne and the Rhone, the lef 
bank of the Rhine from Basle, Switzerland, to 
Lauterbourg, and a dozen others, some with new 
fame from World War battles, but all of great 
value because of canalization, which binds them 
together. The waterways total 17,543 miles in 
length, of which canals cover 3,031. 

France has six great railway systems constructed 
under various concessions which expire .at various 
dates from 1950 to 1960, when they revert to the 
state. These lines with their mileage in 1935, were 
Nord, 2,357; Est, 3,045; Paris-Orleans (P. O.), 
4,591: Paris-Lyons-Mediterrane (P. L. M.), 6,180; 
Midi, 2,678; Ouest-Etat, 5,952; Alsace-Lorraine, 
1,313; total, 26,116. The state operates all rail- 
roads (since Jan. 1, 1938), although ownership 
remains in private hands. _ Fe 

Paris has become the leading port of France and 
one of the world’s chief seaports. 

Agriculturally, France is a country of small 
farms, the average unit being 24 acres. The French 
peasant is a frugal-individual and grows most of 
what he eats. The land is suited to a variety of 
products the most important of which from a 
commercial standpoint are wheat, mixed corn 
tye, barley, oats, potatoes and beets. A great 
diversity of fruits are grown, chiefly apples and 

ears, plums, peaches, apricots, nuts and cherries. 

he fishing industry is extensive. See Index, Crop 
Propuctrion; LivesTocK; WINE PRODUCTION OF THE 


WorLD; FISHERIES OF THE WortD, The government © 


assists financially in the culture of silk. 
he countr, ; 
of Pas de Calais and Lorraine are noted for their 
huge coal deposits. Subterranean products, besides 
coal, include lignite, iron ore, bauxite, Dyes 
mineral oils, auriferous ore, asphalt, rock salt ax 
potash salts. See Index, MINERAL PRODUCTION. 
Manufactures occupy a predominant position in 
the economic life of the nation, and chief among 


localities. Z 


is rich in minerals, and the basins — 


these are the making of chemicals, silk and cotton 

textiles, perfumes and iron products, Sas 

_ Foreign trade is distributed mainly among the 

» following countries—French colonies, 18.0%; Bel- 

 gium, 9.4%; Great Britain, 9.2%; United States, 
8.3%; Germany, 7.0%: Switzerland, 3.4%; Ar- 
gentina, 2.2%; Italy, 1.8%; Czechoslovakia, 1.3%; 
Brazil, Ses pat 1.1%; Japan, 0.8%. See 
Index, Wortp TRaDE. Fe " 

France imports three times as much wine as she 
exports. The principal imports in the order of 
their monetary value are—coal and coke; raw 
cotton; wine; oil seeds; wool; cereals; petroleum; 
chemicals; machinery; coffee; copper; hides and 
skins silk iron and steel. The most important 
exports, in their eres Bee cho prodiore: 
5 ; cotton textiles; iron and_ steel; : 
Tae etiles: tomobiles; soaps and 
rubber goods; table 


fruits; 
: A few 


1919 deaths (736,541) exceeded births (503,606) by 
232,935. ‘1 
The number of men from 19 to 50 mobilized for 
the defense of France was 8,501,045; the number 
of men killed, 1,364,000; the number mutilated, 
740,000; the number wounded, 3,000,000. Of the 
led 669,000 were farmers, 235,000 industrial 
orkers, 159,000 in commercial pursuits, 21,000 
e civil service employees, and 40,000 were mem- 

i One man in every 28 in 


in every 67 in England. Of the 36,000 officers Killed 

in the war, 93 were generals. 
More than 700,000 men are on the pension rolls 
“pecause of permanent disabilities, of which 400,000 
e either legless, or armless, or have but one leg 
arm, 235,000 have consumption or lung trouble, 
and 14,000 are mentally deranged. The war pension 
roll numbers 990,000 soldiers, 620,000 widows and 
854,000 dependents. For war pensions $228,000,000 
paid annually, while 514,000 pensioners on the 

a Troll receive $160,000,000. 
ae ace-Lorraine, returned by Germany to France 
at the end of the war, had a population of 1,709,- 
749, according to the census of 1921. Yet this 
census of 1921 returned the total population of 
enlarged France as: 39,209,766, a loss of 391,743. 
_ Moreover, France, always a most attractive country 


lerates all. 
e constitutional law under which France is 
rerned was adopted in 1875 and was partially 
odified in 1879, 1884, 1885, and 1889. Legis- 
-Jative power rests in a Senate and a Chamber of 
Deputies. The 618 Deputies are elected by man- 
hood suffrage every four years. The 314 Senators 
are elected for nine years, one-third retiring every 
yhree years; the election is indirect and made by 
an electoral body in each district made up of 
delegates chosen by the municipal councils of 
each commune, and of the Deputies, councillor- 
_generals and district councillors of the department. 
le two Houses meet yearly on the second Tuesday 
anuary and must remain in session at least 
ve months out of the twelve. 
‘he two Houses, united as a National Assembly, 
lect. by an absolute majority a President of the 
_ Republic to serve seven years, meeting imme- 
diately whenever a vacancy occurs. The President 
selects a Ministry, generally from the two Cham- 
bers, but» may go outside the membership. In 
practice the President summons a leader who can 


a 


The elected Consells d’Arrondissement 
are charged with allotting the direct taxes. 

‘The Premier’s tenure of office is subject to the 
will of the Chamber of Deputies. If the Chamber 
refuses him a vote of confidence, he tenders his 
resignation and another Premier is named by the 
President. In the past 65 years the Third Republic 
has survived the fall of 100 cabinets. 

The President of France is Albert Lebrun (1932- 
39), born Aug. 29, 1871, elected May 10, 1932, to 
eure Paul Doumer, who was assassinated May 


After the downfall of the second Blum cabinet 
(Apr. 10, 1938) the government of France was 
reconstituted as follows: 

Premier and Minister of War, Edouard Daladier. 
Vice Premier in Charge of Co-ordination, Camille 
Chautemps. 
Minister of: 
Justice, Paul Marchandeau. 
National Economy and Production, 

Patenotre. 

Foreign Affairs, Georges Bonnet. 

Finance, Paul Reynaud. 

Interior, Albert Sarraut. ‘ 

Labor, Paul Ramadier (resigned Aug. 22, 1938; 
Succeeded by Charles Pomaret). 

Air, Guy la Chambre, 

Navy, Cesar Campinchi. 

Loe es Zay. 

ublic Works, Louis-Oscar Frossard (resigned Au: 7 

22, 1938; succeeded by Anatole de Mons). - 
Commerce, Fernand Gentin. 

Agriculture, Henri Queuille. 
Colonies, Georges Mandel. 
Pensions, August Champetier de Ribes. 
Post and Telegraphs, Jules Julien. 
Public Health, Mare Rucart. 
Merchant Marine, Louis de Chappedelaine. 
The political complexion of the Chamber of 


Raymond 


Deputies elected in 1936, showing the ch 
wrought by the electorate since 1928, follows; = 
1928 
Right—Conservatives .. “ 18 on ed 
Union Republican Democrats 102 43 60 
Republican and Socialist Grip 7734 18 Lote 
Center—Popular Democrats .. 18 17 13 - 
Center Republicans .. .... 36 . 
Republicans of the Center af 
(Alsatians) . - et PRee BS q 
Left Republicans........... 64 38 “44 
Left Radicals’. .<s 72.08 “53 48 29 
Left—Radical Socialists... .... 124 160 111 
Left Independents : : : 15 27 
Republican Socialists and 
French Socialists ....... 31 28 29 
Socialists (S. F. I. O.). 100 131 149 
Dissident Communists\...... ae : 9 
Communists) o2556 05. e2s04 12 10 “99 
Independents . 38 16 5 


615 615 615 
the election of one-thir, 
members, (Oct. 29, 1935), stood: Union Repubiee : 
Republicans, 12; Union Demo- 
Democrats, 163;. Socialists 13 
Communists, 2; Independents, 34;’ total, 314. "Jules 
Jeanneney was elected President of the Senate, and 
Edouard Herriot, President of the Deputies. * 
The United States and France signed a compre- 
hensive reciprocal trade agreement in Washington 
ee ae be . as the French Colonial 
and Protectorates, except 
went into effect June 15. The lash reno and 


The unit of currency is the franc, con: 
6515 milligrammes of gold 900/1000. ane ae Soe 
worth 2.7663 cents in American money in July 
1938, having experienced several precipitous falis 
Boe months. See Index, Foreian EXCHANGE 
S. 
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_ The Bank of France has the sole right to issue 


‘notes backed by its gold reserve and has a monopoly 


for the deposit of State funds. It is also the largest 
commercial bank in the country. It has 19 offices 
in Paris, and its suburbs and 159 branches; 8&4 
auxiliary offices, and 399 connecting offices in 
France. 

Bank of France statements for two years com- 
Pare as follows: 


July 28, July 29, 
Assets 1938 1937 
: 1,000 franes | 1,000 francs 
PA eee as RK LS ee ne 55,808,000 | 55,677,000 
Foreign assets.........:.. 782,000 951,000 
Advances to public...... 7,394,000 | 10,197,000 
Loans to state.......... 40,134,000 | 23,887,000 
Other assets............ 7,117,000 8,467,000 
July 28, uly.29, 
Liabilities 1938 1937 
. 1,000 frances } 1,000 france 
Note circulation......... |101,117,000 89,307,00 
Current accounts and de- 
ett ee ee ae 17,342,000 [18,375,000 
Other liabilities.......... 2,608,000 3,152,000 
Ratio of gold to liabilities. 40.31% 51.14% 
Budget Estimates for Two Years 
Revenue 1937 1938 
Frances Frances 
Taxes..... . -|37,570,730,000/45,253,356,000 


Monopolies, state ‘in- 
dustri 


RE RS Oe 267,631,022| 458,453,919 

State domains......_. 244,945,000 475,832,000 
ea) eg 6,174,666,331| 7,554,792,793 
Exceptional revenues. . 126,200,000 25,000,000 
Algerian revenue. ..... 12,570,000 13,680,000 
BETO aN esis OES: 44,396,742,353|53,781,105,712 

Expenditure 1937 1938 
francs francs 

Ty a 20,719,808, 10623, 132,847,075 
MATMRARY ors Bos nn 8 5,864,509,695| 6,617,236,300 
SPEER 280°C w whore cx cites 1,756,658,538) 2,122,864,026 
2) Se 0,219,949,773| 1,481,186,341 
Education . 4,015,421,487| 4,081,677,988 
Education..... 4,015,421,487| 4,081,677,988 
Foreign Affairs 244,222,100 343,028,520 
Labor, health. . 3,162,399,237| 3,230,454,046 
Agriculture... . os 554,256,697 493,718,183 
Publie works.........} 1,584,463,431] 1,679,211,029 
ot a 787,162,981} 840,002,359 
2 ers See 48,168,496 ,577\52,179,527,259 


The budget estimates for War and Defence, the 
Navy and the Air Corps for the last five years “in 
millions of francs, have been: 


Military Naval Air 

. 5,974 2,943 1,654 

5,657 2,903 1,451 

. 6,953 1,372 2,365 

. 5,865 4,460 1,220 
4,583 


1938 6,500 
*Air estimates not published. 
The French Army is divided into the Metropoli- 

tan and the Colonial armies. The Metropolitan 

army for 1937-38 consists of an active army of 

485,909, of whom 415,909 are for home defense and 

70,000 a mobile reserve for overseas garrisons. The 

conscript, since early in 1935, serves two years in 

the active army, and is available thereafter for a 

period of 26 years. F 
The permanent army seven-year enlistments 

numbers 106,000 men; 76,000 for the Metropolitan 

army, and 30,000 for the Colonial army. 
The Colonial army, 1937, partly white and partly 
colored, had 190,182 exclusive of Colonial troops 


in France, making the total peace establishment 
676,091. The Colonial white troops are recruited 
Partly by enlistment or by voluntary transfer from 
the Metropolitan army. 

The navy, in 1938, consisted of 6 modernized 
battleships; 19 cruisers; 1 aircraft carrier: 57 
destroyers; 76 submarines.‘ Under constructio: 
were 3 battleships, 2 cruisers, 17 destroyers, 1 
submarines. The personnel of the navy, 1938, 
numbered 4,000 officers and 65,500 men. 

The military air service in 1938 had a personnel 
of 44,963 officers and men (33,084 at home), and 
3,365 planes. The home force is organized in four 
air commands with headquarters at Paris, Dijon, 
Aix-en-Proyence and Tours. Of the naval air 
service, 3,291 men and 109 airplanes (with 26 in 
reserve) are at home and 1,128 men overseas. In 
France, the number of squadrons were: observa- 
tion, 42; battle, 32; day bombing, 20; and night 
bombing, 12. 

The Gendarmerie, a police force recruited from 
the army but performing civil duty, numbers 
33,380, and the Garde Republicaine, a similar force 
performing police service in Paris, numbers 2,988. 

Gen. Maurice Gustaye Gamelin, Chief of the 
General Staff, on Jan. 21, 1935, succeeded Gen. 
Maxime Weygand, who retired on reaching the 
age of 68, as Vice-President of the Higher War 
Council. The other members were: Marshais 
Petain and Franchet d’Esperey; Generals Gamelin, 
Gouraud, Debeney, Claudel, Walch, Hergault, 
Dufieux, Behague, Mittlehauser, Clarence, Duch- 
ene, George, Billottie and Pretelat. 

The Maginot Line is a system of fortifications 
extending 125 miles along the Franco-German 
frontier from Switzerland to Luxemburg. The 
project required more than five years to build, at 
a cost of $150,000,000. Trenches link a series of 
casemates—shell-proof vaults with embrasures 
through which artillery and machine guns may be 
fired—from one to 16 miles apart. From this chain, 
which includes an elaborate system of subterranean 
barracks connected by tunnels, army officers believe 
a continuous barrage could be laid down along the 
frontier. It is so constructed that the troops are 
hidden from enemy view and well protected by the 
fortifications against bombardment. : 

Defense against gas is provided by a special 
process; electric machinery maintains in the in- 
terior an atmospheric pressure slightly higher than 
the exterior pressure. To prevent all communica- 
tion with the gas-poisoned outer air, and also to 
do away With all loopholes, the guns in turrets 
pivot on a ball mounted in the armor plate. 

The gunners lay their guns as sailors do in the 
turret of a warship without seeing anything, 
simply by following the indications on a dial con- 
trolled by an artillery officer, who is in a hermet- 
ically sealed armored chamber. The artillery 


officers see the outside world through panoramic 


telescopes built into the armor plate. _ : 

The telephone lines are built deep in concrete 
slabs. For each line there are at least two alter- 
native lines on different circuits. Numerous tele- 
phone exchanges are buried underground. 

Behind their cuspated embrasures the men of 
the Maginot Line can cover the frontier zone wit 
a sheet of fire. They are protected by look-out 
posts, alarm-signals, periscopes, sound-locating 
posts, barrages of infra-red rays. 

The fortifications contain miles of barracks with 
passages lighted by electricity. There are electric 
ventilators, cookhouses and hot and cold running 
water. Every measure has been taken, including 
victualing, to make them habitable for months on 
end. 

Belgium has been constructing a like defensive 
system to the North Sea. ; ‘ 

The number of foreign tourists visiting France 


during 1937 was in excess of 900,000, an increase 


of 112% over 1936, according to an official estimate 
made by the General Commissariat of Tourism. 


French Colonies 


IN _ASTA 


et Foputstion 
Syria and Lebanon (Mandate) 7 ae ,630,000 


Hoping oe Fda csee ee 392,755 
Pronch Indo-China.......... 277,504 21,599,582 
ierhtallinvAsias 502050. 354,900 27,622,337 

AMERICA 
Nt Pierre and Miquelon... 93 4,175 
tiadelupe 0.0.22. 0... 688 204,239 
Martinique ........ : 426 46,497 
French Guiana and Inini... _ 30,880 ___ 37,005 
Total in America........ 32,087 491,916 

IN OCEANIA 
1 A dtihes. sine 1,334 53,245 
Le tere MUS Ais bs 15520 39,920 
Total in Oceania....... 8,854 93,165 


IN AFRICA Sq.Mi. Population 
Morocco (Protectorate).... 162,120 »242,706 
AISEVIN 5 Sarit. wh vottehee 847,552 1,234,684 
igre): Se eee a eee, | 48,3 2,603,385 
French West Africa........ 1,815,768 14,702,583 
Togoland (Mandate) ...... 20,0 135,606 
Cameroon (Mandate) .... 166,48 2,300,000 
French Equatorial Africa.. 979,878 3,418,066 
Reendiion. <4 35 2: aoe ee ante 197,933 
Madagastat 2.0.5.0...) se. 4 
Comoros = 145 FP ae 790 f 3,701,770 
Somaliland”. )) ae. ea 8,880 68,965 

Total in Afriea.......... 4,291,712 41,205,699 


Grand total in all colonies.. 4,613,315 69,076,627 


~~ 
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Algeria is in the northern part of Africa, extend- 
ing for 650 miles along the Mediterranean Sea, 
between Tunis on the east and Morocco on the 
‘west. Both neighbors are French protectorates. 


mately 350 miles; beyond, the four southern terri- 
‘tories extend southward indefinitely into the 
- Sahara Desert, merging into French West Africa. 
On the coast is an area, the Tell, from 50 to 100 
miles wide, of very fertile plains with valleys 
Tunning out from the hills, mainly owned by 
Europeans, which is cultivated scientifically. Be- 
hind the Tell is the tableland of the Shat with an 
elevation of 3,000 ft., arid, or covered with salt 
lakes and swamp. The two chains of the Atlas 
Mountains, reaching to altitudes of 7,000 ft., divide 
the country from the Sahara, Algeria has a popu- 
lation (1936) of 17,234,684; and area of 847,500 
square miles. The capital is Algiers. The natives 
_ ate Moslems. M, Le Beau has been the French 
Governor-General since Sept. 21, 1935. 
he Northern Territory is divided into three 
departments: Algiers, population, 2,240,911; Oran, 
_ 1,623,356; and Constantine, 2,727,766. Each depart- 
ment sends one senator and three deputies to the 
National Assembly which alone has the right to 
legislate for Algeria. 
An army corps.of the Metropolitan army (the 


The capital is Tunis. The country has an 
a of 48,300 square miles-and a population of 
03,385. The native population is Mussulman, 
The French Resident-General since 1936 has been 


July 10, 1929. ne 
arge fertile valleys in the mountain- 


* ie 
‘rench West Africa reaches from the Atlantic 
Ocean at about 17° west longitude across Africa 
to the Soudan at about 24° east longitude and from 
t thern desert boundaries of Morocco, Algeria, 
is and Italian Libya to the Gulf of Guinea and 
indeterminate boundary of French Equatorial 
ca. It has been formed by consolidation of 
ven colonies. 


Atri 


- Colony Sa.M. Pop., 1931 

enegal, incl. Dakar Dist...... 77,790 1,790,305. 

IMPENIMME AND |S sess s wc oreo 323,310 383,098 
ch Guinea. .... | aes B 96,886 2,011,172 

4580 ig Pere 184,174 3,850,653 

Raa eh Ree ae 43,232 1,351,511 


rench Equatorial Africa is in the heart of Africa 
has a seacoast on the South Atlantic Ocean 
yveen Spanish Guinea and the Belgian Congo. 
ts, other neighbors are the Cameroons, Anglo- 
gyptian Soudan, Libya, French West Africa and 
Nigeria. French acquisition began in 1841 and its 
territory has since been extended by exploration 
ind cupation. That part (107,270 square miles) 
eded to Germany as compensation for acknowl- 

of the Morocco protectorate in’ 1911 was 
stored to France in the Treaty of Versailles and 
corporated in this territory. The capital is Braz- 
ille. The constituent colonies are: 


_ Cameroon is that part of the former 
Colony Kamerun (captured in February, 1916). It 
consists of 166,489 square miles and was allotted 
to France as a Mandate by the Treaty of Versailles. 
ns + was constituted an autonomous territory by de- 
cree of March 28, 1921. It is governed by a Com- 
~M™issioner. The capital is Yaounde. Its popula- 
tion (1938) is 2,300,000, including 2,300 Europeans. 


f ALGERIA 
(L’ Algerie) 


The northern territory extends inland approxi- | 


TUNISIA 
(Afrikiya; Tunisie) 


FRENCH WEST AFRICA 


FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA 
(French Congo) 


CAMEROON 
German |- 


Z . \ 
~ af 

XIXth) is stationed in Algeria. It inclt 

Pee Legion, which celebrated its centenary 
1931 (4 regiments); 6 regiments of Zouaves; 6 regi- 
ments of cavalry (Chasseurs, d’Afriaue); 3 of fie: _ 
and i of heavy artillery, 1 battalion of engineers 
and 1 regiment of the flying corps; 12 regiments of 
Algerian Tirailleurs, and 6 regiments of Spahis 
(Arab cavalry). In February, 1937, the strength 
of the garrison at Algiers and Tunis was 3,003 
officers and 82,722 men. The Air Corps had 2,280 
of all ranks in 4 groups. 

The year 1930 was the centenary of French occu- 
pation of Algeria. : 

Agricultural products include wheat, barley, oats, 
corn, potatoes, artichokes, flax and tobacco. Wine 
and olive oil are produced. Dates, pomegranates 
and figs grow abundantly. Cattle grazing is the 
chief agricultural pursuit. See Index, Crop Pro- 
pucTION. ‘There are large deposits of iron, zinc, 
lead, mercury, copper and antimony. .See Index, 
MINERAL PRODUCTION. % 
The principal imports are textiles, machines, 
automobiles, petroleum, sugar, coal, iron and steel, 
cereals and coffee. Exports consist chiefly of wines, 
cereals, sheep, olive oil, esparto, spirits. Trade is 
mainly with France. See Index, WorLp TRADE. 
The unit of currency is the French franc. Gov- 
ernmental revenues for 1938 were estimated at 
1,862,473,182 francs; expenditures at 1,862,278,981. 


ous north, excellent land for fruit culture in the 
northeast peninsula, high tablelands and pastures 
in the center, and famous oases and gardens in the 
south, where dates grow in profusion. The chief 
industry is agriculture, and wheat, barley, oats, 
olives, grapes and dates are produced in abun- 
dance, besides almonds, oranges, lemons, shad- 
docks, pistachios, alfa grass, henna and cork. See 
Index, Crop PropucrTion. Lead, iron, phosphate 
and zinc are the most important minerals. See 
Index, Mineral PRODUCTION. . 

More than half the trade is with France. Tex- 
tiles, manufactured metals, and minerals comprise 
the chief imports; agricultural products and min- 
ee are the principal exports. See Index, WorLpD 

RADE, 

The governmental receipts for 1938 were esti- 
aueted at 704,151,400 frances; expenditures at 704,- 


Colony Sq. M. Pop.. 1931 
French Sudan...... AS ORs Bee 590,966 3,568,966 
NIGER Ahan cae cgetstts a Miearee ae 499,410 1,746,878 

otal 5 ck Rn cee tae 1,815,768 14,702,583 


The population included 24,798 Europeans. The 
capital, Dakar, has about 40,000 population. The 
Governor General is Jules Marcel de Coppet, ap- 
pointed in 1936, There is a Lieutenant Governor 
for each Colony. The governmental budget for 
1937 was estimated to balance at 947,583,000 francs. 

The colonies export fruits, palm nuts and oil, 
rubber, cotton, cacao, timber, and peanuts. The 
chief imports are foodstuffs, textiles, machiner 
and hardware, and spirits. Trade is mainly with — 
France. See Index, WorztpD Traps. 


Colony Sq. M. Pop., 19: 
Gebun os henge crue ees $3,219 | Pade. s16. 
Middle Congo... 22202020000: 166,069 744,503 
Ubangl-Shari ce chica Wan by 259,388 833,041 
Chad< nig coon Peer 1,202 1,432,006 

Metal... tecosacsane eee ee 979,878 3,418,066 


Thos ae 300,000 pene ‘miles of tropical forests 
rich in timber, but the output as yet is only wild _ 
Eino ave found Oommen ee Buen ean eae 
sign Crear One 1937 was balanced z 
197,517,640 francs. ik 


The colony has two seaports, Douala an 

Its chief products are palm’ oil Scout mutt 
almonds, hides, cacao and ivory. ‘Trade is princi. 
Pally with France. See Index, Worip TrabeE. 

ft Togoland, the only German colony that was 
self-supporting, France received 20,072 _ square 
pales rout to: Fae aa - attached to French 

‘ S @ manda ; ) 

Tation of 735,606. od Serrlbory: Sate aan 


© : 


_“ whom 194,272 aré of French extraction. 
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- other fish products. 


se 
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i ii an! 
ch Somaliland lies between Eritrea (Italian), 
ee ss British Somaliland and is separated 
ea traits of Bab-el-Mandeb from Aden 
The area is 8,880 square miles and population, 
1938, 68,965; the - capital is Jibuti (population, 
11,336), its port on the Gulf of Aden, acquired in 


MADAGASCAR 


u an Africa | square miles, and with, in 1931, 130,253 inhabitants. 
_.from which it is separated by the’ Mozambique 


Madagascar, an island off the east coast of 


Channel (240 miles Wide at its narrowest part), is 
about 980 miles long and 360 miles wide at its 
‘greatest breadth. It is nearly as large as the 
State of Texas. Its area is 241,094 square miles: 
its population (including Mayotte and Comoro 
Islands) 3,701,770. The capital is Antananarivo. 
Leon Cayla has been French Governor General 
since Feb. 10, 1930. To Madagascar is attached 
for government the prosperous archipelago of the 
Comoro Islands with an area in all of about 790 


REUNION ' 


Reunion is in fact an integral part of France, 
as it is represented in Parliament at Paris by a 
Senator and two Deputies. It is an island in the 
Indian Ocean, about 420 miles east of Madagascar, 
and has belonged to France since 1643. The area 
is 970 square miles; the population, 197,933, of 
The chief 


FRENCH INDIA 


The French possessions in India lie along the 
Coromandel coast, on the Bay of Bengal, in the 
southeastern part, to the north of the island of 
Ceylon. The most important is Pondicherry, estab- 
lished by the French East Indian Company in 1674, 
which, after changing hands eight times, finally 
‘rested in the control of France in 1814. The colo- 
nies are divided in five dependencies: Pondicherry, 


FRENCH INDO-CHINA 


Are2: Population: 
Cochin-China 26,476 sq. m. 4,467,352 
Annam 39,758 sq. m. 5,119,801 
Cambodia 67,550 sq. m. 2,806,000 
Tonkin 40,530 sq. m. 8,012,429 
Laos 103,000 sq. m. 944,000 
Kwangchow 190 sq. m. 250,000 

. Total 277,504 sq. m. 21,599,582 


hh Indo-China, situated in the southeastern 
Seat Asia with China on the north, Siam on the 
west and the Gulf of Tonkin and the South China 
Sea on the east and south, comprises five states, as 
shown above. It is as large as Texas. The popula~ 
tion includes about 42,000 Europeans. The capital 
is Hanoi, Tonkin. Jules Brevie has been French 
Governor-General since Aug. 8, 1936. 
The whole country is under a Governor-General 


GUADELOUPE 


Guadeloupe, consisting of two large islands, 
Basse-Terre and Grande-Terre, separated by a nar- 
row channel, and five smaller islands, is a group of 
the Windward Islands in the West Indies, between 
Antigua and Dominica. They have been in the 
possession of France since 1634 and are represented 
in Patliament at Paris by a Senator and two Depu- 


MARTINIQUE 


Martinique, one of the Windward Islands, in the 
West Indies, has been a possession of France since 
1635. It is represented in the French Parliament 
by a Senator and two Deputies. It is administered 
by a Governor, a General Council, and elective 
Municipal Councils. In Martinique is located the 
famotis volcano, Mt. Pelee, which in eruption on 
May 8, 1902, destroyed the city of St. Pierre with 
all its 40,000 inhabitants. The-island is the birth- 


Pierre and Miquelon are two groups of rocky, 
Boren "wignas close to the southwestern coast of 
Newfoundland, inhabited by fishermen. Town- 
ships were abolished on July 18, 1935, and an ad- 
ministrator, eee ue a eggs ee ee 

chiefly cod, , 
Ratee deh roel ‘impoits consist. of jfentiles, 
& ines, foodstuffs and meat. regular boa 
salt, Wis maintained with North Sydney and Hali- 
4 FRENCH 


French Guiana is on the north coast of South 
ered on the Atlantic Ocean, with Dutch Guiana 
the west and Brazil on the east and south. The 


FRENCH SOMALILAND we 


1862 but not developed until 1884. The budget, 
1936, was balanced at 12,100,000 francs. The gov- 
ernor since Dec., 1935, is M. Annet. . ‘ 
The Colony has few industries, but hides, coffee 
and ivory are exported. See, Index, Worip TRADE. 
Jibuti is connected with Addis Ababa by railroade 
and much of Bthiopia’s commerce passes through it. 


Madagascar came under a French protectorate in 
1885 and was declared a French colony in 1896. — 
More than 3,000,000 acres are under cultivation, 
the chief crops being rice, manioc, beans, vanilla, 
corn, coffee, cloves, tobacco, sugar cane and cocoa. ~ 
The forests are rich in cabinet and tanning wood, 
raffia, resins; gums and beeswax. _ Les 

Agriculture and stock-raising are the chief in- — 
dustries. Minerals found include graphite, mica, — 
phosDaaes; gold and radium. See Index, Wortp 

RADE. ‘es 

The 1936 budget balanced at 268,846,000 francs. — 


od 


products are sugar, rum, coffee, manioc, tapioca, 
vanilla and spices. The chief imports are rice and — 
cereals. Trade is principally with France. See 
Index, Wortp TRaDE. 7 oo 
The currency consists of token nickel coinage. — 
The governmental budget for 1935 was balanced at 
63,634,000 francs. See Index, ForEIGN EXcHA: 
RatTEs. ‘it 
MS 
population, 1936, 179,890; Katikal, 62,453; Chan 
dernagor, 31,853; Mahe, 13,162; Yanaon, 5,397. The 
colonies send one Senator and one Deputy to Par- — 
liament at Paris. Agriculture is the chief indu 
and oil seed the the chief export. Pondicherry hz 
five cotton mills. See Index, Woritp TrapE. 
The total population of French India is 392,’ 
the Bhs is 196 square miles. Pondichery is | 
capital. . 


with a Secretary-General and a superior Coun 
and each state has a head, that of the colony 

a Governor, and those of the protectorates 
called Residents Superior. There is a ¢ 
budget for Indo-China, which in 1936 balanced 
60,161,000 piastres. The piastre was stabilize 
10 francs (39.2 cents gold) in 1930. 

The chief exports are rice, rubber, fish, 
pepper, cattle and hides, corn, zinc and tin. — 
principal imports are cotton and silk tissues, m 
goods, kerosene and motor cars. See Index, Wi 
TRADE. ~ 
The provinces have been a customs union 
1887, and in 1885, when France forced China 
cede her sovereignty over Annam, agreemi i 
were made for a reduction in tariff rates for goods 
entering China from Tonkin. France in bse b= 
tained special privileges for railroads in sout rm 


China. * 


ties. The government consists of a Governor a 
an elected Council. The soil is very produc 
The area of the entire group of islands is 
square miles; population is 204,239. Basse-Te 
is the capital. rr. 

The principal exports are sugar, coffee, rur 
cacao, vanilla, bananas. Trade is mainly wit! 
France. See Index, Woritp TRADE. 


place of the Empress Josephine. eh 

Martinique has a population of 246,712, and 
area of 385 square miles. The capital is Fo 
France. Pa) ‘ 

The chief exports are sugar, rum, bananas 
apples and cocoa beans. Trade is mainl: 
France. See Index, Woritp Trape. The fr 
the monetary unit. The governmental bud; 
1936 was balanced at 96,515,000 francs. 


ForeIcN ExcHAaNcE Rates, The governmental b 
for 1937 was balanced at 8,317,600 francs. | 
The St. Pierre group has an area of 10 
miles; Miquelon, 83 square miles. The pop 
is—St. Pierre: 3,396; Miquelon: 520; total: 

The capital is St. Pierre. 


GUIANA 


So 
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" cluding the hinterland of Inini, separated territo- 
4, Yially from Guiana July 6, 1930). The area is 
2 30,880 square miles. Guiana sends one Deputy to 
2 -~ the Chamber at Paris. The colony has a Governor 
-and a Council General of 16 elected members. 
France has a famous penal colony there since 1885, 
known as Devil’s Island. It has (1938) nearly 
6,000 prisoners The capital of French Guiana is 
Cayenne. ‘ 

Immense forests of rich timber cover the terri- 


The French possessions, widely scattered in the 
southern Pacific Ocean, were grouped together in 
1903 as one homogeneous colony under one Gover- 
nor, with headquarters at Papeete, Tahiti, one of 
the Society Islands. The other groups are the Mar- 
- quesas, the Tuamoti Group, the Leeward Islands, 

the Gambier, the Tubuai, and Rapa Islands. Ta- 
Zz hiti is picturesque and mountainous with a pro- 
ductive coastland bearing cocoanut, banana and 
orange trees, sugar-cane, vanilla and other tropi- 
cal fruits. Preparation of copra, sugar and rum 
are the chief industries. Trade is largely with 
_ France. See Index, WorLp TRADE. ae 
_, The area of the islands administered at Tahiti 
is 1,520 square miles; the population is 39,920. 

The Governor since 1935 is Henri Camille Sautot. 
- New Caledonia, with an area of 17,334 square 
miles and a population (census of 1936) of 53,245, 
is 248 miles long and has an average breadth of 
- 31 miles, It is about half way between Australia 
and the Fiji Islands. Its dependencies are: The 

_ Isle of Pines, the Wallis Archipelago, the Loyalty 
Islands, the Huon Islands, Fortuna and Alofi. 


as it is called officially, is 


The German ‘‘Reich,’’ 
It is bounded 


situated in the heart of Europe. 


France, 3 
land and Liechtenstein. ; : 

_ The climate of Germany is quite mild in sum- 
“mer and rather cold in winter, as in all western 
Europe. The soil is not naturally fertile, being 
largely a glacial plain over which the action of the 
ice moved much sand: it has always demanded un- 
usual artificial fertilization. The land is heavily 
perfects Forestry is far advanced, perhaps more 


erfected as a science than in any other country. 
he Black Forest of Germany is famed for its 
nber and as aresort. The highest mountains are 

e Bavarian and Austrian Alps in the south. The 
a thern part is a plain sloping to the north and 


Beek 
The territory and population of Germany were 
creaséd enormously in 1938, first by the absorp- 
_ tion of Austria (Mar. 13) which added 32,369 
square miles and 6,760,230 persons; and second, 

_ by the occupation of the Sudeten section of Czecho- 
_ slovakia (Oct 1), consisting of some 10,800 square 
_ miles and 3,500,000 inhabitants. In Oct., 1938, the 

- new Reich was estimated to comprise a population 
more than 78,500,000 and an area in excess of 
225,000 square miles, At the beginning of 1938 
ay population was 66,030,491 and the area was 
181,699 square miles. 

The longest river within the Reich until recently 
Was the Oder, whose length is 515 miles. Only 402 
un 


es of the Danube lay within German territory 
til the addition of 217 miles of the Austrian 
- Danube made this historical and romantic old 
river the longest river in the Reich. 
e southernmost point of Germany is no longer 
he ‘‘Hlhen Licht’? Mountain in the Allgau Alps, 
but rather at Grintouz in Carinthia, only about 
0 miles from the Gulf of Triest and the blue 
vat of the Mediterranean. 


arid the Reich, while at the point where the 
River flows out of the Lower Engadine Valley, 
ne frontiers of Germany, Italy and Switzerland 
jin in a sort of triangle. It was the German 
. sorption of Austria with the latter’s frontage on 
_ southern Czechoslovakia that gave the Reich a 


OCEANIA—TAHITI 


ii Germany 
é (DEUTSCHES REICH) 


(Capital, Berlin—Area, 225,000 square miles—Population, 78,700;000.) 
(Including Austria and the Sudetenland.) r 


tory. Very little of the land is ¢ 1 
principal crops are rice, corn, manioc, co 
nanas, and sugar cane. Placer gold mining 
most important industry. Exports comprise « 
bananas, various woods, gold, fish glue, rum, Tose- 
wood essence, balata and hides. Trade is chiefly 
with France. See Index, WorLD TRADE. ’ 
The franc is the monetary unit. See Index, For- 
EIGN ExcHANGE Rates. The governmental budget ~— 
for 1937 was balanced at 17,704,755 francs. E 


The group was acquired by France in 1854, and a 
penal colony was maintained on Nou Island until 
1896 i 


The Colony is administered by a Governor and 
an elective council general. The Governor since 
1937 is Y. Marchessou. Noumea (population, 17,- 
055) is the capital. 

Mining is the chief industry. Chrome, cobalt, 
nickel, iron and manganese abound. Other min- 
erals found are antimony, mercury, cinnabar,  sil- 
ver, gold, lead and copper. Agricultural products 
include coffee, copra, cotton, manioc (cassava), 
corn, tobacco, bananas and pineapples. See Index, 
Word TRADE. 

The New Hebrides, 250 miles northeast of New 
Caledonia and 500 miles west of Fiji, is a group 
with an an aggregate area of 5,700 square miles, 
having a native population estimated at about 
60,000, and a white population, 1930: British, 219; 
French, 931, The group has been a condominium 
since 1906 and administered jointly by High Com- 
missioners fo France and’ Great Britain. Chief 
products are copra, cotton, cocao and coffee. See 
Index, WorLpD TRADE. 


pincers hold on the Czech republic, thus opening 
the way to the annexation of the Sudetenland. 

Before the’ union with Austria, the highest 
mountain peak in Germany was'the Zugspitze, 
whose altitude is 9,806 ft. Now, however, Mt. 
Gross-Glockner in Austria ranks first with an 
altitude of 12,500 ft., and there are 16 other 
peaks higher than the Zugspitze, among them the 
“Great Venetian,’’ the Wildspitze, Mt. Weisskugel, 
Mt. Hochfeiler and the ‘‘Parseierspitze.’’ 

Vienna, the former capital of Austria, is now 
the second city of Germany, ranking next to Ber- 
lin and ahead of Hamburg. To the 60 large Ger- 
man cities with populations of more than 100,000 
there are now added Graz (153,000) and Linz 
(109,000). Former Czechoslovak cities awarded to 
the Reich in the four-power accord of Sept., 1938, 
include Karlsbad, a*famous health resort and ~ 
porcelain center; Komotau, noted for its zine pro- 
duction; Bratislava, a rail center and manufactur- 
ing city; and Reichtenberg, a textile town. ‘ 

The German Empire, on July 1, 1914, consisted 
of 208,780 square miles and its population, esti- 
mated on that date, was 67,812,000. The war cost 
erica 27,275 square miles and 6,471;581 in popu- 
ation. 

It lost Alsace-Lorraine, returned to France, 5,604 
square miles, and 1,874,014 population; Eupen 
and Malmedy, ceded to Belgium, 386 square miles, 
and 60,924 population; part of Eastern and Upper ~ 
Silesia, ceded to Poland, 17,787 square miles, and 
3,853,354 population; Memel, ceded to the Allies, 
1,057 square miles, and 140,746 population: Danzig 
made a free city, 794 square miles, and 330,25: 
population; Schleswig northern zone, ceded to 
Denmark by the plebiscite, 1,537 square miles, and 
166,895 population: part of Upper Silesia, ceded to 
apse gal 110 square miles, and 45,395 popu- 
ation. 

The Saar Basin, area 738 square’ miles, was 
separated from Germany after the World War, 
and administered by the League of Nations through 
a commission. The French had the sole right to 
work the coal mines for 15 years in recompense for 
the destruction of the coal mines in North of 
France. The Saar, which by a vote of 477,119 to 
48,637 (Jan. 13, 1935) declared its desire to rejoin 
Germany, was returned to the Reich by the League 
on Mar. 1, 1935 
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The plebiscite in Upper Silesia (Mar., 
resulted in a majority for retention in the Reich, 
but, notwithstanding, that territory of 1,255 square 
a dae a population of 891,669 was annexed by — 

oland. 

The Ruhr, seized and held by France and Belgium — 
under the ‘“‘sanctions’’ of the Treaty of Versaillies — 
on Jan. 11, 1923, and extended subsequently, is a — 


> = 


Sak eet Os 


his i al i | 


territory of approximately 965 square miles with 
fie inhabitants. It was Arasanted Oct. 14, 


» Following an ultimatum from Berlin, Dr. Kurt 
von Schuschnigg, Chancellor of Austria, resigned 
(Mar. 11, 1938) and was succeeded by the Aus- 
trian Nazi leader, Arthur Seyss-Inquart. _Seyss- 
gril immediately asked the Reich to send troops 
to help in preserving order, and some 50,000 highly 
armed and mechanized forces crossed the border. 
Nazi mobs took possession of Vienna and raided 
the Jewish quarter. The swastika was flown over 

© public buildings and Fatherland Front forces were 
disarmed. There were similar demonstrations in 
other cities. 

Adolf Hitler entered Austria (Mar. 12) and in a 
speech before a great throng at Linz proclaimed 
the unity of the country with Germany. He was 
preceded by large forces of troops which occupied 
important cities, a detachment going to the capital 
and another to Brenner Pass on the Italian fron- 
tier. Ex-Chancellor Schuschnigg was placed under 
arrest. Austria was formally incorporated into 
the Reich on Mar. 13. President Wilhelm Miklas 
was forced out of office and Chancellor Seyss-In- 
quart decreed the change in status. Hitler ap- 
pointed Seyss-Inquart ‘“‘Statthalter’’: governor. 

The Sudeten area of Czechoslovakia was annexed 
by Germany (Oct. 1, 1938) following an agreement 
to that effect signed in Munich (Sept. 29) by 
Great Britain, France, Italy and Germany and 
accepted by Czechoslovakia (Sept. 30). The agree- 

“Ment further called for a plebiscite on affiliation 
with Germany to be held in other disputed areas 
of Czechoslovakia which the Nazis claimed were 
predominantly German. The signatories were 
Neville Chamberlain, Edouard Daladier, Benito 
Mussolini and Adoli Hitler, representing Great 
Britain, France, Italy and Germany respectively. 
Their meeting climaxed a 15-day international 
erisis in which all the great European powers 
Mobilized for war. : 

The States of the Reich, as they were before 
their political individualities were suppressed by 
the Nazi Government, with their land area and 
populations are returned by the census of June 
16, 1933, are: 


Land Area Pop. in 


States of the Reich Sq. Miles 1933 
Prussia (Free State)............ 113,042 _ 39,861,360 
Bavaria (Free State).......... 29,343 7,684,645 
Saxony (Free State)............ 5,787 5,196,531 
Wurttenberg (People’s State)... 17,532 2,695,942 
Baden (Republic) .. nbc ewe 819 2,413,324 

gia (Federated State).... 4,541 1,659,510 
Hesse (People’s State)...... ... 2,970 1,426,847 
Hamburg (Free and Hanse State 160 1,214,097 
Mecklenburg (Free State)....... ,»199 05,189 
Oldenburg pte: Biateyveis.iscs 481 574,471 
Brunswick (Free State). . ee »419 512,868 
Anhalt (Free State) 893 364,371 
Bremen (Free Hanse State) 99 371,951 
Lippe (Free State) ............. 469 175,520 
Lubeck (Free and Hanse State). 115 136,40 
Schuamberg-Lippe (Free State). 131 50,023 
Saarplatz, census June 25, 1935. . 7138 826,000 


Austria (1934) 32,369 6,760,233 


The Free State of Waldeck was absorbed by 
Prussia on April 1, 1929. The Free States of Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin and Mecklenburg-Streilitz were 
united as Mecklenburg on Jan. 1, 1934. 


Germany was 56 cities with over 100,000 inhabi- 
They are: 


tants. 


Hanover. 
Duisburg 
Stuttgart 
Nurn 


Chemnitz.....: 
‘Gelsenkirchen............- 
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BRITO SS ees SN rs TS i oer iree| 218,335 
CUTIES ECCS RSS a Uhre a 209,169 
PIOMNESEIIE I WR. UN's ly att takes Bal. Fed 192,34 
PP IEL TEG Rr Nn nir fee bs 176,575 
PEERSUOR TOR ne seu. oss Se ee TORS 175,179 
Brunswie 166,817 
Krefeld-U: 165,305 
ARCHER Be i 162,774 
Wiesbaden . 159,755 
Warleruhe. 0. 30.044 154,902 
vi pe oe kL Se ee 153,000 
Hagen igri beset e vee anced 148,314 
Metarts hase Fae. Pai 03k ee 144,879 
Mal Ret 0% Ya. seid ne Oe 142,627 
SOHN GGT, Wed ¢.6 an c-vie ess 0h RR 140,162 
Mialhalin=Aadti. ou) one ols sees vals Oa 133,279 
BaarbruckGn. ©. 6 .s.ocia.s o> e's wb oe 130,686 
FIMOER DUE 66% fe) h ie os in 0S i be 43 
EMDOQK 55 chs, 45 cess v0» velba 129,427 
Munchen-Gladbach, . yo. .0..655ccceeep an 126,631 
Blamstet sor. onto oe osc 122,210 
Bielekold. 29) wikis s hho os eee ee 121,031 
PIAUON ca. dpks Brent fo ki ER 113,855 
Harburg-Wilhelmsburg. ...............65 112,593 
GUST IEE 2 at 924 tiple ante, a a ot 111,06 
BABE, ae cee. ee Oy NO ote aa ot ». 109,000 
Ludwigshafen-A-R 107,344 
Remscheld 101,188 


Wurzburg . 


and 22, and 60% between the ages of 19 and 29; 
that 800,000 civilians died for lack of food; and 
that there was a decrease in births amounting to 
3,500,000. 

Pensions of one kind or another’ amount to 


$425,000,000 annually. Of those pensioned, 768,660 
are disabled soldiers, 370,981 war widows, 917,000 
war orphans 256,125 parents of war dead; also 
on the pension list are 31,000 widows of govern- 
ment officials, and 8,700 orphans; and in addi- 
tion 36,900 army and navy officers of the old 
regime are drawing pensions and more than 57,000 
former civilian officials. 

There are 29 universities in Germany including 
the University of Vienna, founded in 1356; and 
Heidelberg, founded in 1386. There is compulsory 
military training in Nazi storm detachments and a 
one-year term of manual labor for all male under- 
graduates. Elementary education is compulsory. 

When the German Emperor abdicated and fled 
to Holland in Nov., 1918, the self-constituted Coun- 
cil of People’s Commissioners took over the gov- 
ernment and proclaimed a republic. A call was 
issued for the election of a National Assembly. It 
met at Welmar, Feb. 6, 1919, and elected Friedrich 
Ebert President of the republic (Feb. 11). His term 
was extended to June 30, 1925. 

The National Assembly adopted a Constitution 
July 31, 1919. It is known as the Weimar Con- 
stitution. 

Friedrich Ebert, the first President of the Reich, 
died Feb. 28, 1925. He was succeeded by Field 


-Marshal Paul von Hindenburg, who was re-elected 


in 1932. this election Hindenburg received 
19,359,642 votes to Adolf Hitler’s 13,417,460. 

The result of the election of March 5, 1933, as 
compared with that of Nov. 6, 1932, is shown in 
the following table: 


Parties of March, 1933 Nov., 1932 
the Right Vote Seats Vote Seats 
Nation’lSocialists.17,269,629 288 11,737,185 
Nationalists...... .133,938 52 3,235,896 651 
People’s Part; ‘ 234 2 660,672 1) 
AgYrarians.,.....-. 47,723... 64,004 1 
"VOtals 6625-02 20,883,524 342 15,697,757 262 
mapubhean 
‘arties 
nSoci’I1Dem. 7,177,294 120 7,251,410 121 
Gatholie Centre... 4,423,319 74 4,100,603 70 
Bavarian People’s. 1,073,815 18 1,156,841 20 
Chris.Soc,People’s 384,146 A 413,144 5 
State Party...... 333,619 5 338,542 2 
Economic Party............ re 10,343 1 
Peasants’ Party... 114,237 2 49,005 3 
Wurtt. Farmers. .. 83,82 pe 96,85 2 
Totals...). ia 13,590,258 224 13,685,747 224 
trem: 
Coamunisis.-.. 4,845,651 81 5,980,240 100 
Grand total. . .39,319,433 647 35,363,744 583 


The Nazi vote, on March 5, increased by 5,532,544, 
44% of the total, and the’ 288. seats which they 
won, in combination with the 52 seats of the Na- 
tionalists, gave them an absolute majority of the 
Reichstag, In consequence of which Adolf Hitler 
became Chancellor. 
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The new Reichstag promptly passed an Enabling 
Act (Mar. 5, 1933) by which absolute power was 
conferred on Chancellor Hitler and his cabinet. 
On Jan. 31, 1937, the Reichstag continued the 
Enabling Act until April 1, 1941. Deriving au- 
thority from this act, Hitler has completely per- 
sonalized government in Germany. He has abso- 
lute control of all activities throughout the coun- 
try—political, economic, industrial, commercial, 
‘ cultural. Freedom of speech and of the press has 
~ been abolished. Equality before the law applies 
only to Aryans, the only people in. Germany 
who are granted full citizenship rights. 
The Cabinet (Oct., 1938) was_as follows: 
Fuehrer and Chancellor—Adolf Hitler (born Apr. 
0, 1889). + 
Ministers: . 
Interior—Dr. Wilhelm Frick. ” 
Foreign Affairs—Joachim von Ribbentrop. 
Defense—Adolf Hitler. . p 
Finance—Ludwig Count Schwerin von Korsigk. 
Food and Agriculture—Dr. Walthet Darre. 
‘Economic Affairs—Dr. Walther Funk. 
Labor—Franz Saldte. 
Posts— Dr. Wilhelm. Ohnesorge. 
Transport—Dr. Dorpmuller. ed 
Aviation—Field. Marshal Hermann Goring. 
_ Justice—Dr. Franz Gurtner. 

Learning and Education—B. Rust. 

Church Affairs—Hanns Kerrl. 

National Enlightenment and Propaganda— 
4 : Dr. Joseph Goebbels. 
he. Biinisters without Portfolio: 
o 
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udolf Hess, Dr. Hans Frank, Dr. Hjalmar 
Schacht, Dr, Heinrich Lammers, Dr. Otto 
_ Meissner and Konstantin Count von Neurath. 
The National Socialist German Labor Party, to 
its full name, though familiarly known _ as 
is, was founded in 1920 in Munich by Adolf 
itler (then 31 years old). Austrian-born, he had 
erved throughout the war in the German Army 
and in consequence had lost his Austrian citizen- 
ship. He later obtained German citizenship and 
- the oath to support the constitution when 
_ the State of Brunswick (Feb. 22, 1932) gave him 
a position in its diplomatic service. 
The Nazis were a small group, anti-Semitic, 
th vague socialist leanings but strongly opposed 
he Social Democrats and the Republican Con- 
stitution of the Reich. With Hitler and Gen. 
Ludendorf as leaders, it staged the so-called 
‘Beer Hall Putsch’’ in Munich on Nov. 8-9, 1923. 
his proved abortive and Hitler was sentenced to 
‘ve years imprisonment—a sentence soon quashed. 
_ The party was reorganized but was reduced by in- 
ternal dissensions to insignificance. In the Reichs- 
ie g election of 1924 the party joined with a party 
called Movement for German Racial Freedom and 
combination won 32 seats. But the next year 
Nazis cut loose and reorganized again. The 
omic crisis and widespread discontent gave 
ler, a magnetic speaker, renewed opportunity. 
'growth of the Nazis is shown in the following 


Popular 
Date Vote Seats 
. May 20, 1928 809,541 12 
.Sept. 14,1930 6,406,397 107 
~Mar. 10,1932 11,341,119 ... 
-Apr. 10, 1932 13,417,46' ae 
July 31,1932 13,732,777 230 
-Nov. 6,1932 11,737,185 196 
-Mar. 5, 1933 17,269,629 
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Schleicher and his wife while ‘‘resisting ar- 
also the adjutant and two secretaries of 
ice Chancellor von Papen (later sent to Austria 
as Minister after the murder of Dollfuss). Dr. 
; Klamsener, head of the Catholic Action So- 
and several others. When Hitler justified 
rge’’ before the Reichstag (July 13) he 
number of the dead as 77. Several thou- 
ey. “St nen were tried by court martial and about 
_ 3,000 others were imprisoned in the Dauchau con- 
sntration camp until Hitler (Aug. 9) decreed a 
eral amnesty for all minor offenders. 
President von Hindenberg died on Aug. 2, 1935, 
1e day after the Cabinet adopted a decree uniting 
the office of Reich President with that of: Reich 
mpeelor to take effect after his death 
e 
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he plebiscite on Aug. 19, 1934, as | 1934-35 


oa 


| compared with the vo 
12, 1933, when the Reich a: i of the 
ment’s’ withdrawal from the League of N 
and the General Disarmament Conferenc 

lows: , 
f August, 1934 November, 1 


Electorate ........-..-.45,473,635 45,146,277 
Total votes cast ..... 43,529,710 43,460,529 — 
or ssHitler:\-8. tose at 38,362,763 40,609,247 
Agaltist 353 Vso nas 4,294,654 2,101,000 
Tnvahay oct SS seats 872,296 150,282 


Hitler got 88.1% of the votes cast. He got — 
93.5% of the vote in November. 

In the plebiscite of March 29, 1936, on his for- — 
eign policy, Hitler was credited with 44,409,523 — 
votes out of 44,952,476 votes cast, being 98.5% of 
the eligible. voters. ; 

Prussia’s autonomous rights as a Federated 
State were wiped out on Feb. 6, 1933, by aecree 
of President\von Hindenburg. Hitler took per- 
sonal control with Géring as Minister of the In- 
terior in command of the police and later as 
Premier. Bavaria’s premier was thrown out by 
storm troopers on March 9; and Wurttemberg, 
Saxony, Baden, Hesse. Schaumberg-Lippe and 
Bremen likewise came under control. 

The nine other states had either purely Nazi 
governments or coalition governments dominated 
by Nazis. . 

The President was empowered on nomination by 
the Chancellor, to appoint the Governors (Statt- 
halters) of the 16 States. 

The anti-Semitic campaign carried on ruthlessly 
by Storm troopers by boycotts and violence resulted 
in the arrest and detention of 80.000 to 90,000 
Jews, and more than 90,000 Jews fled the country, 
mostly in poverty. Sweeping laws ousted nearly all 
Jews from the professions and the public service 
and from the universities, also from the German 
Labor Front and even the Chess League. A ‘“‘non- 
Aryan’’ was defined as ‘‘a person descended par- 
ticularly from Jewish parents or grandparents.”’ 
The census of 1933 returned 499.682 (0.7%) Jews. 
It was estimated that as defined the ‘‘non-Aryan’’ 
total would reach 2,500,000. 

All Jewish cultural activities. it was decreed, 
must be united in one officially recognized Jewish 
Cultural Organization to which directlv or through 
one of its affiliated socetes all non-Arvan doctors, — 
writers and actors must belong in order to exer- 
cise their profession. 

The government sought (1934) to bring the vari- 
ous Lutheran churches into a single German 
Evangelical Church under the direction of a pro- 
Nazi bishop and, failing in this, promulgated a 
law (Sept. 24, 1935) giving absolute powers in 
church matters to the Minister for Church Af- 
fairs.. In the course of the conflict more than 
700 Lutheran pastors were arrested. Conflict with 
the Roman Catholie.Church developed over con- - 
trol of ‘education of youth organizations, the ad- 
ministration of which was guaranteed to the 
Church under the terms of the German-Vatican 
concordat of July 20, 1933. 

Up to Oct., 1938, more than 8,000 Catholic 
monks and lay brothers had been arrested by Nazi 
officials, approximately 50% of the 16,000 members 
of German monasteries, on various charges, in- 
cluding immorality, sedition, breaches of exchange 
laws, abuse of the pulpit, collecting funds with- 
out government permission and failure to fly the — 
swastika flag on national holidays. 

Forty-five monks, 176 lay brothers and 21 mon- 
astery employees were sentenced on immorality 
charges; 188 priests were acquitted or released — 
without trial. 

A “law for the prevention of inherited diseases in 
posterity’’ was promulgated, effective Jan. 1, 1934. 
It provides that persons suffering from hereditary 
diseases _may by surgical operation be rendered 
sterile if the experience of medical science shows — 
it propia that their offspring would suffer from 
serious bodily or mental defects. It applies to 
cases of congenital feeble-mindedness, insanity, 
epilepsy, St. Vitus’s dance, hereditary blindness 
and deafness, serious hereditary bodily malforma- — 
tion and also chronic alcoholism. > 

A court of eugenics is set up for each case, com- 
posed of a magistrate, a medical officer, and a 
physician with special knowledge of hereditary dis- 
ok Hearings are secret. "hae 

ecent ordinary budgets, in millions of i 
marks, have been: ee 


Receipts. Expenditures 
1930-31 (March 31) ........ ,585.4- 11,877. nes 
-32 567.6 10,042. 
1932-33 327. 1,944.7 
-34 6 
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i for soap Making and cosmetics, lubricants for 

_ Machines, glycerine for explosives and pulverized 

' \whale bone for fertilizer. Angora rabbit fur is 
imixe d with wool in the production of textiles. 

Paint, rubber substitutes, insecticides and explo- 

Sives are derived from soybeans. ‘‘Soap” is also 

‘Mhade from coal; ‘‘wool’* from wood; ‘“‘rubber’’ 

nee lignite or wood coal, and “‘cork’’ from potato 

eels. 

To conserve Germany’s few natural resources, 
the public has been encouraged to salvage anything 
that industry might use, from old razor blades to 
dog bones. Storm troopers, the Hitler Youth, and 
school children everywhere are mobilized in the 
Service, with 150,000 boys and girls from Berlin 
alone. Bottle caps and toothpaste containers are 
wanted for light metals; human hait for felt and 
cardboard manufacture and carpets; bones for 
fodder, fats, fertilizer and glue. Coffee grounds 
yield wax and resin and a powder useful in filling 
dolls and pillows. Garbage is steamed and sterilized 

_ and used as hog feed. 

To conserve tin, foods are packed in transparent 
plastic containers. The scientists have made a 
wool substitute from a mixture of fish albumin 
and cellulose; also from casein, a milk derivative 
and from German beech wood. Sugar is extracted 
from wood. ‘‘Pumpkin milk’’ competes with cow’s 

, milk; potato starch is used in bread; and ‘‘fish 

_ sausage’’ vies with the real thing. 

. The unit of currency is the Reichsmark. It was 

worth 40.188 cents in American money in July, 


~ 


1938. See Index, FOREIGN EXCHANGE RATES. 
s Comparative statements of the Reichsbank, for 
two years, contain these items: 
Feb. 15, Feb. 15, 
1937 1938 
7 Marks Marks 
eal NG mths cite a's ale 66,940,000 70,770,000 
. Foreign currency 
EGE Ce alle ula Sara Wye s =.= 5,613,000 5,560,000 
Bills and checks........4,409,768,000 4,942,822,000 
Dore hoe an kao ies ot 46,117,000 52,326,000 
Investments........... 524,600,000 397,205,000 
J Other assets... .......-.- 1,127,449,000 1,053,341,000 
_. Capital and reserve..... 623,561,000 643,000,000 
LG TS a RR es 4,460,663,000 4,476,872,000 
' Other liabilities. .......- 1,096,263,000 1,102,181,000 
_ Notecirculation cover... 1.62% 1.59% 
“. 


: The network of motor highways spreading over 
Germany—Reichsautobahnen as they are called— 
' is one of the marvels of modern engineering. They 
- are completely free from obstructions and fast 
_ motoring on them is not hindered either by passing 
_ through villages, level crossings or cross-roads. 
_ Two lines.of traffic are separated by a verge of 

1615 ft. wide planted with grass or bushes. Hence 
_ there is a special roadway 2415 ft. wide for traffic 
_ in each direction on which three cars can travel 
’ abreast. There is also a firm embankment 61% ft. 
wide on the outer side of_each roadway. The 
average total width of a Reich motor road is 
18: 


Entering and leaving the roads can be done 
only at certain points which are provided at 
' average intervals of from ae 1545 miles. At 

these points or sient it is also possible to turn 
by_usi special bridges. - 

idl "rhe eRe aay the result of the latest technical 
experience, afe covered with a heavy layer of 
concrete, and electric filling station pumps and 
working plants of various kinds, such as repair 
shops, inns, Been are placed at convenient 

laces along the road. : 

a By the end of 1938 more than 1,500 miles of 
these roads were completed and about 1,000 miles 
~ were under. construction. Some of the roads already 
{ leted are: 7 

j comremen -Hamburg-Lubeck; Konigsberg - Elbing; 

Giessen - Frankfurt - Mannheim - Heidelberg - Karls- 
ruhe; Stuttgart-Ulm; Munich-German frontier 
(Salzburg); Cologne - Dusseldorf - Duisburg - Dort- 
mund; Leipzig-Bayreuth-Nurnberg; Berlin-Stettin 
_(-Baltic bathing resorts road); Berlin-Hanover; 
Dresden -Chemnitz- Jena; Breslau-Kreibau-Forst; 
4 ‘Berlin-Frankfurt (Oder); Gottingen-Kassel. 

The amount of earth removed to make the 
‘Reichsautobahnen reached 250 million cubic meters 
in 1938, thus far surpassing the former record ol 
920 million cubic meters of earth removed in 
‘building the Panama Canal. More than four mil- 
lion tons of cement, or 260,000 railway cars, have 
been delivered. About eight million tons comprise 
e quantity of stone material used, such as 
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cinders, foundation stones paving, 
stones, while more than 30 million 
and gravel have been used. 

In the five years of work on the roads, a grand 
total of 3,500 bridges, large arid small, have been ; 
constructed. About 1,000 more bridges are con- 
templated or actually in process of being built at 
the present time. Among those that are already 
finished, 100 have a -length of from 1,000 to 5,000 
ft. and some of them reach a height of 230 ft. The 
length of these bridges totals 12 miles. é a, 
The mileage of thé regular air lines in 1936 was 
11,086,000, the total number of passengers carried, 
286,311, with 4,843.3 metric tons of freight and — 
2,597.0 tons of mail and newspapers. aah 

Agriculture is a highly specialized industry al- " 
though the ground is not naturally fertile and 
Tequires much artificial fertilizer. Some of the 
more important crops are wheat, rye, barley, oats, 
potatoes, sugar beets and hay. See Index, CROP - 
Propuction. Other commercial products are to- 
bacco, grapes, hops, apples, pears, plums, cherries 
apricots, peaches and walnuts. See Index, Live- 
STOCK; FISHERIES. es 
_The principal minerals are coal, lignite, iron, 
zinc, lead, copper, salt, potash, petroleum. See 
Index, MineRaL ProDUCTION. 

_ The Ruhr and Saarland are the chief seat of 
iron and steel production, though the industry is 
carried on to a lesser degree in the Sieg, Lahn ant 
Dill districts and along the lower Rhine and in 
Westphalia. Berlin is the center of the electrical 
industry. Bavaria, Rhenish Prussia and Prussian ~ 
Saxony lead in the manufacture of chemicals; 
Saxony in textiles; Silesia and Westphalia in 
linen. Cotton goods are made in Saxony, West 
phalia, Wurttemberg and Bavaria; woollens in 
Saxony, Brandenburg, Rhenish Prussia and Bade: 
Beetroot sugar is manufactured in Prussia (chiefly 
in the provinces of Saxony, Silesia, Hanover and 
Pomerania). Potash is producéd in Prussian Saxony. 
Thuringia and Hanover; glass, porcelain. and 
earthenware in Bavaria, Thuringia, Silesia, 
Brandenburg and Saxony; clocks and woodenware 
in Baden, Wurttemberg and Bavaria; and beer in 
Bavaria. See Index, BEER PropucTION; ELECTRICITY 
—Wor.Lp Propucrion. * 
The industrial census of June 16, 1933 (exclu 
the Saar), as compared with that of 1925, retur: 
these figures: 


Industry Group 


and building 
tons of sand 


Establishments 
1925 1933 


24,748 24,36: 
" 1,909'506 1,897,929 
| 1524191 126127740 


Non-agricultural gardening, 
animal breeding and fisheries 

Industry and handwork... 

Trade and transportation. 


Total 


Industry Group 
Non-agricultural gardening, 
animal breeding and fisheries 72,706 
Industry and handwork....... 12,824,393 
Trade and transportation...... 5,497,400 


55,959 
8,894; 711 
5,487,211 


troops. 

allowed an army of 100,000, in which the so 

were enlisted for 12 years and the officers for ' 
The new army law, decreed May 21, 1935, Bs! = 

vides for one year of active training of all able- 

bodied, non-Jewish Germans between the ages 

18 and 45, with active military service beginn: 

at 20. The trained soldier then passes into 

Reserve until he is 35, then becomes a membel ye 

the Landwehr from 36 to 45. From 1813 to 1892 


Defense (Feb. 4, 1938) 
supreme commander of all the armed forces 0. 
Reich. Simultaneously he removed Field Mars 
Werner von Blomberg, War Minister and 
General Werner von Fritsch, commander in ¢! 
of the Army, on grounds of ‘‘ill health’’ 
elevated Gen. Wiehelm Keitel to chief of staff 
Col. Gen. Walther von Brauchitsch to Comman 
in Chief of the Army. . : 
Germany negotiated a naval agreement wi 
Great Britain (June, 1935), whereby the Reich was 
given the right to a fleet 35% of the strength of 
the British fleet. ; 
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i Facing the famous ‘“‘Maginot Line’’ of France. 
Germany in recent years has been constructing 4 
similar series of fortifications along the eastern 
~ shore of the Rhine from Switzerland to Luxem- 
~ pourg. The “Siegfried Line,’’ as it is known, while 
‘not as elaborate as its French counterpart. is be- 
lieved by foreign military observers to be capable 
of repelling any ordinary invasion from the west. 
Block houses, twin forts and heavy artillery im- 
- ‘bedded in concrete are visible from the French 
frontier, while how many defense contrivances are 
hidden from view is a military secret known only 
_ to the German War Office. 
‘The German Navy (Sept., 1938) consisted of 
three armored ships of 10,000 tons; six light 
~~ cruisers (6,000 tons); two heavy cruisers (10,000 
tons); 28 destroyers and torpedo boats: 36 sub- 
marines. Under construction were two battleships 
of 26,000 tons scheduled for completion in 1938: 
three battleships of 35,000 tons; seven 10,000-ton 
cruisers: two aircraft carriers of 19.250 tons and 
- 25 submarines and 30 destroyers and torpedo boats. 
The personnel (1937) was 3,000 officers and 43,600 
men,’ } 
The size of the German air force has not been 
cially published. Estimates of the number of 
litary aircraft vary from 1,200 to 10.000. 
‘The new labor code. effective May 1, 1934, defi- 
 nitely eliminates collective wage agreements and 
ubstitutes the fixing of wage scales for the individ- 
al enterprises. Manufacturers failing to comply 
with the national economic policy may be deprived 
- under the law of their managerial rights... 
-_-In 1913 Germany’s foreign trade formed 13.3% of 
_ the world’s commerce, and in 1927 it had so far 
recovered as to reach 10%. 
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Greece occupies the southern peninsula of the 
alkans, stretching down into the Mediterranean 
te with the Ionian Sea on the west and the 
- Aegean Sea on the east. On the northwest lies 
on the north Yugo-Slavia and Bulgaria, 
1e northeast Turkey. It is about the size 
; w York State. The Indus Mountains with 
ma \y spurs, a continuation of the Balkans, run 
_ through the country from north to south. Gulfs 
and bays are many. 
: e authentic history of Greece begins in 776 
_ B. C., although the country obtained its greatest 
‘glory and power-in the fifth century B. C. It be- 
came a province of the Roman Empire in 46 B. C., 
-of the Byzantine Empire 395 A. D., and was con- 
yered by the ‘Turks in 1456. Greece won its war 
f independence in 1821-29 and became a kingdom 
under the guarantee of Great Britain, France and 
Russia. 
Greece, by treaty, 1923, ceded for 50 years to 
_ -Yugo-Slavia a free zone in the harbor of Saloniki 
(now called Thessaloniki), thus giving the Serbs 
-an outlet to the Aegean. 
‘The Greek National Assembly (1925) voted the 
overthrow of the monarchy and the establishment 
of a republic, which lasted for ten years»or until 
ebiscite (Nov. 3, 1935) restored the throne to 
jorge II, King of the Hellenes, who had fied 
reece during an uprising against him, Dec. 18, 
Gen. John Metaxas became premier on Aug. 
6. Metaxas has tried to fashion a Fascist 
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rates ‘being two years. The standing army (1938) 
omprised 5,187 officers and 65,000 men. The Navy 
ists of two cruisers, 12 destroyers, nine torpedo 
four minelayers, and six submarines. 
reece, Turkey, Roumania and Yugo-Slavia 
ed a Balkan non-ageression pact (Feb. 9, 1934). 
Reece proper is chiefly agricultural, with little 
nufacturing. Only one-fifth of the total area is 
rable; 13,350,000 of the total of 16,074,000 acres 
sfeycovered by mountains and lakes and rivers. 
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mala, the northern state of Central 
erica, has Mexico for its neighbor on the north 
ond Sal . British Honduras on the east, Honduras 
‘and Salvador on the east and south and the Pacific 
on the southwest. A range of mountains containing 
Many volcanic peaks runs from northwest to south- 
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jas follows—Great Britain, 


Wes hs Greece 
(KINGDOM OF HELLAS) 
Capital, Athens—Axea, 50,270 square miles—Population (1937 estimate) 6,936,900 


Guatemala 


; (REPUBLICA DE GUATEMALA) 
Capital, Guatemala—Area, 45,452 square miles—Population (1937), 2,466,227 
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a= See 


The principal German impo : 
their value are—wool, raw cotton, ir 
oil, wheat, coffee, butter, fruit, co 
copper ore. The chief exports are—coa’ 

, dyes, pharmaceuticals, paper, cop! E 
glass and glassware, leather, silk and rayon, — 
cotton goods, woollen goods. Trade is distributed — 

in, 6.5%; Netherlands, — 
6.0%; Italy, 4.7%: Sweden, 4.5%: United States, 
4.3%: Belgium, 4.3%: France, 4.1%; Argentina, 
3.99: Brazil, 3.2%; British India, 2.8%; Czecho- 
slovakia, 2.6%; China, 2.2%; Japan, 1.3%. Before 
annexation Austro-German trade represented 1.9% 
of Germany’s total and 16.9% of Austria’s. 
Germany was Austria’s best customer, others 
being. in order, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Italy, 
Roumania, Yugo-Slavia, Poland, Great Britain, 
pated, States, Switzerland. See Index, Worip 

RADE. 

Tourists registered in Germany during the 12 
months ended March 31, 1937, totaled 24,410,000, 
including 2,240 000 foreigners, according to official 
statistics recently published. Overnight registra- 
tions numbered 92,030,000, including 6.880.000 for- 
eigners. In comparison with 1935-36 the total 
number of tourists increased by 16.5%. and that 
of foreign tourists by 40.7%. Overnight registra- — 
tions recorded a gain of 15.6%. while such regis- 
trations by foreigners alone increased 29.8%. The — 
great increase in the number of foreign tourists is 
explained by the fact that the Olympic Games, 
which attracted many visitors to Germany, took 
place in August, 1936. American tourists registered 
numbered 206,665, or 9.2% of all registrations. This 
percentage is exceeded only by that for Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland (17.3). and that for 
the Netherlands (15.3). 


The forests have been seriously denuded, but re- 
forestration is going on; they cover 5,944,059 acres 
of which 4,121,119 are state-owned. The chief 
agricultural products are wheat, rye, barley, oats, 
corn, tobacco, olives, lemons, oranges, mandarins, 
apples, pears, figs and nuts. See Index, Crop 
cgi ne aie ta principal minerals 
. zine, lead, lignite an : 

Mivenat Provucrion. 2 d salt. See Index, 

is planned to convert Mount Olympus, the 
mythical home of the gods, into a National Park 
modeled on American lines. The region is wild 
and largely uninhabited. Olympus is a precipitous, 
broken mass fronting on the sea, in part forested. 
Bettas the water’s edge to an altitude of 

Greek Orthodox is the State church. Educati 
is compulsory. There are two ij iti ‘at 
Athens, and one at hessaloniki, el Chale 

ocky promontory of Mount Atho 

square miles). is occupied by 20 monadiering or pe 
Greek Orthodox Church, each a sort of little re- 
Public in itself. The monks number 4,800. No. 
females are allowed to enter the territory, which 
has been granted a constitution by the Greek 
government, receiving autonomous powers as a 
nomastic republic under Greek sovereignty, but 
with a appointed Greek Governor. \ 

4 ly, . the Bank of Greece 
circulation of 6.551,000,000 drachmai, with 2 pa 
and foreign exchange coverage of 3,108,000 000 x 
The drachma is the unit of exchange. It was worth 
0.9031 cents in American money in July, 1938. See 
basher x hon cng ae RaTEs. Governmental 

-38 were 16,093, hmai; 
aes OS 19,407,306,2010 0 ae i 
e principal imports are agricultural 
yarns and téxtiles and metal manufactures; wit 
mary exports are horticultural products, oils and 
Waxes, minerals, wines, spirits and beverages 
Trade is mainly distributed as follows—Germany, 
27.7%; Great Britain, 14.4%: United States, 9 8%: 


Yugo-Slavia, 4.8%: Roumania, 4.6%: 
Niet Geren , 4.6%; Canada, 
hols aoe Jo; Sweden, 3.1%. See Index, 


east near the Pacific. The narrow wes ft 
well watered, fertile and the most donasiy teed 4 
part. It is about the size of New York State. i 

The boundary line between Guatemala and Hon- 
duras, which had been in dispute for 90 years, wa 
settled by an arbitration commission under the 
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_ chairmanship of Chief Justice Hughes of the 


t 
a 


f 


United be sae (1936). 
Agriculture is the most important industry, the 
Guatemalan soil being exceedingly fertile. Coffee 


_- accounts for 70% of the exports. The United 


States takes about 47% of the coffee, while 25% 


_ goes to Germany and 9% to the Netherlands. Be- 


_/ Germans. 


tween 30 and 40% of the plantations are owned by 
Other important crops are bananas, 
Sugar, beans, and wheat. Chicle gum is exported 
to the United States. See Index, Crop PropUcTION; 
MINERAL PRODUCTION; WoRLD TRADE. Silver, gold, 
copper, iron, lead and chrome are found. The 


* principal imports are cotton textiles, wheat, flour, 


cetton yarn, petroleum, medicines, lorries and 
motor cars, and silk textiles. Guatemala takes 
42% of her imports from the United States: 31° 
from Germany; 8% from Great Britain and >% 
from Japan. Exports are distributed mainly as 
follows—To the United States, 59%: Germany, 
18% ; Holland, 7%; Sweden, 4%: Great Britain,2 %. 

The United States and Guatemala signed a 
reciprocal trade agreement in 1936. 

Under the Guatemala Constitution (proclaimed 
1879, modified 1928), the President is elected for 
six years, the National Assembly for four years and 
the Council of State of 13 members is partly elected 
by the Assembly and partly appointed by the 
President. Roman Catholic is the prevailing re- 
ligion. Education is compulsory. Gen. Jorge Ubico 
(born 1879), was elected President in 1931 and his 
term was due to expire in 1937 but as the result of 
a@ plebiscite (June, 1935). it was extended to 1943. 


_ The President is normally barred.from re-election 


¥ 


q 


4 


for a period of 12 years. 

More than 70% of the population is pure Indian 
and most of the remainder are half castes. Peonage 
was stopped in 1936. The army numbered 5,967 
(1938), with a reserve of 126,000. 

The unit of currency is the quetzal, equal in 
value to the American dollar. The governmental 
budget for 1936-37 was estimated to balance at 
9,225,000 auetzales. 

There are famous Mayan ruins at Uaxactun 
(pronounced Wa-shock-tune) in Peten, northern 
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Guatemala, about 25 miles south of the Mexican 
and 20 miles west, of the British Honduran 
boundaries. They are partially surrounded by log- 
Wood swamps and by thick jungles whose luxuriant 
foilage swarms with howling monkeys and green 
Parrots. Only habitations are the rude camps of 
chicle gatherers and timber cutters. 

Until recently the easiest route was from Belize, 
on the coast of British Honduras, southwest along 
the Belize river by launch to El Cayo, then north- 
west by a four-days’ trip on muleback to Uaxactun. 
In 1938 an airfield was cut out of the jungle and 
tourists may now fly directly to the ruins from 
Guatemala City. 

. Uacactun consists of a cluster of thatched build- 
ings. field headquarters for archeologists of the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington, and of seven 
groups of excavations gathered around a central 
water hole. When the ruins were first found in 


May, 1916, the discovererssaw only curious mounds ~ 


of loose stones and dirt, overgrown with trees and 
creepers. Careful excavation revealed fiat-topped 
pyramids of white stone, built up in a series of 
terraces, and onramented with sculptured masks 
and symbols. Up the structures’ long flights of 
steps, Mayas once climbed to the palaces and 
temples on top. Created more than 18 centuries 
ago by Mayas of the Old Empire, who probably had 
only stone tools, the pyramids are masterpieces of 
architecture. ive 

The best time to visit Guatemala is frofm the end 
of October to the beginning of aye thus avoiding 
the rainy season. The fare by boat from New 
York is around $100: from New Orleans, $70. Air 
travel from New York takes 28 hours and the fare 
is around $210. 

It takes 1015 hours to travel from Puerto Barrios 
on the Atlantic Coast to Guatemala City by rail. 
The fare is $9.95. From San Jose on the Pacific 
the rail trip to Guatemala City requires six hours 
and the fare is $2.25. Train service is also main- 
tained with Mexico and El Salvador. No meals, 
only sandwiches, are served on trains. There are 
several good hotels in Guatemala City and the 
rates are from $3 to $5 a day. A table d’hote dinner 
costs around $1, 


Haiti 
(REPUBLIQUE D’HAITI) 
Capital, Port-au-Prince—Area, 10,204 square miles—Population, 3,000,000 


Haiti occupies the western third of the Island of 
Hispaniola (or Haiti). the second largest of the 
Greater Antilles, lying between Cuba on the west 
and Puerto Rico on the east. The boundary which 
separates it from the Dominican Republic to the 
east is about 193 miles long. There are considerable 
mineral resources undeveloped, including gold, 
silver, copper, iron, antimony, tin,.sulphur, coal, 
kaolin, nickel, gypsum, limestone and porphyry. 
Certain parts of the island are very fertile. Coffee 
is the most important crop and the production of 
cotton, sugar and legwood is increasing. Sisal, 
tobacco, cattle, tropical fruits and cashew nuts are 
promising new industries. See Index, Crop Pro- 
DUCTION. poll a almost the size of Massachusetts 

nd Connecticut. 
pus majority of the population are Negroes, the 
remainder being mulattoes descended irom former 
French settlers. Roman Catholicism is the state 


religion, and the clergy are French (mostly 
Breton) . Education is compulsory. Illiteracy is 
about 75%. French is the official language of the 


country, but a amet) known as French Creole is 
spoken by the majority. : 

Haiti, ‘discovered by Columbus in 1492, and a 
French colony from 1677, attained its independence 
‘in 1804, following the rebellion headed by Toussaint 
L’Ouverture in 1791. Revolutions and bloodshed 
characterized its early political history. From 1910 
to 1915 there were seven presidents; the last, Gen. 
Sam, assumed office March 4, 1915, took refuge in 
the French Legation, July 26, 1915, after 167 
political prisoners had been massacred in jail, and 
at the funeral of the victims he was dragged out 
and killed. Two hours later a United States cruiser 
Janded marines at Port-au-Prince. United States 
forces occupied the country and restored order. 

_ The American occupation terminated on Aug. 14, 
1934. A fiscal representative appointed by the 
President of Haiti on recommendation of Presi- 


dent Franklin D. Roosevelt remained to supervise 
the customs. 

Representatives of Haiti and the Dominican 
Republic signed an agreement (Jan. 31, 1938) call- 
ing for the payment of $750,000 by the Dominican 
Republic as indemnification to the families of 
Haitians, slain by Dominican police on the border 
between the two countries. According to some in- 
vestigators, at least 10,000 Haitians were massacred 
with machetes and daggers between Oct. 1, 1937, 
and Jan. 1, 1938. It is estimated that some 200,000 
Haitians live in the Dominican Republic, having 
moved across the border to work in the sugar fields 
during boom days; and conflicts with Dominican 
police developed when the Haitians refused to 
return to their country. 

The only military force is an armed constabu- 
lary (Garde d’Haiti) consisting of 178 officers and 
2,316 men. : 

The President of Haiti, Stenio Vincent, was 
elected Noy. 18, 1930. for a six-year term which 
would have expired May 15, 1936, but which was 
continued for another five years as the result of a 
plebiscite (June 2, 1935). , : 

A trade agreement with reciprocal concessions 
and assurances between the United States and 
Haiti was signed at Washington March 28, 1935. 

The leading exports are coffee, raw cotton, log- 
wood, cocoa, molasses, rum, raw sugar, and sisal. 
Of the exports 47% go to France; 28% to the 
United States; and 17% to Great Britain. The 
principal imports are cotton manufactured goods; 
foodstuffs; machinery and apparatus; mineral oils 
and soap. Of the imports, 52% are from the 
United States; 18% from Great Britain and 7% 
from Japan. See Index, WORLD TRADE. 

The unit of currency is the gourde with a fixed 
value equal to 20 cents in American money. 
Governmental receipts for 1936-37 were $6,889,734; 
expenditures were $7,016,366. 


Honduras 
(REPUBLICA DE HONDUBAS) : 
Capital, Tegucigalpa—Area, 44,275 square miles—Popvlation (1934) 962,685 


duras is an agricultural and cattle raising 
eae at centrn America, bounded on the north by 
1e Caribbean Sea, on the east and south by 
feet on the south and west by Salvador and 


on the west:by Guatemala. 


The coast line on the Caribbean is 400 miles long, 


the chief ports. being Truxillo, Tela, Puerto Cortez, 


Omoa, Roatan and La Ceiba. On the Pacific side ~ 


' 


AN" 


it has a coast line’of 40 miles on the Gulf of 
Fonseca. The country is mountainous, very fertile 
though mostly uncultivated, and covered with rich 
forests. It is about the. size of Pennsylvania, The 


of Spanish blood. 

Lert Mineral resources are abundant but undeveloped, 

and includes gold, silver, copper, lead, zinc, iron, 
antimony and coal. The chief export (66%) is 
‘bananas, grown on the Caribbean coast. The 
United States takes 81% of all Honduran exports 
‘and furnishes 64% of the imports. Coconuts, coffee 
and tobacco are other important products. See 
_ “Index, crop PRODUCTION; WoRLD TRADE. A reciprocal 
‘ ‘trade agreement with the United States was signed 
Feb. 1, 1936. : 


nd years has been the 
Formerly a kingdom in 


1920) losing Transylvania to Roumania, Croatia 
d Slayonia to Yugo-Slavia. Pre-war it had 25,- 
00,000 papulation on 125,608 square miles of ter- 
ips ory, or about the size of the States of Ohio, 
Kentucky and Tennessee; now it is slightly smaller 
an Indiana. It is bounded by Czechoslovakia 
on the north, Yugoslavia on the south, Roumania 
on the east and Germany (Austria); on the west. 
Budapest, the Hungarian capital, is built on 
both banks of the Danube, the two parts, Buda 
and Pest, being connected by bridges. Buda, the 
old city, with its background of wooded hillsides, 
ancient buildings and narrow winding streets, 
id Pest, the modern metropolis with up-to-date 
shitecture and wide tree-lined avenues, present 
striking contrast. nae 
Hungary is primarily an agricultural country. 
_ The principal Hungarian crops are wheat, rye, 
j arley, oats, corn, potatoes, sugar beets. See 
dex, Crop Propuction; Livestock: It is in the 
hilly country, near Tokay, in the northeast sec- 
tion of the country, that the best Hungarian 
wines are made. See Index, WiINE PropucrIon. 
nother important wine district is situated along 
the north shore of Lake Balaton. 3 
-Hungary’s bauxite deposits are considered the 
largest in the world. The output of coal is ex- 
tensive, particularly from the Mecsek Mountain 
n the district of Pecs. See Index, MINERAL 
ucTION. Other industries are milling, dis- 
¥, manufacture of sugar, hemp, flax, iron 


Ey. 


1) steel. | ; 
The midtary. unit is the pengo. It was igh 


0 pay semi-annual installments of $9,828.16 for 
ree years, beginning on Dec. 15. This repre- 


DAs eland is an island in the North Atlantic Ocean 
with area nearly equal to that of Kentucky. It 
leanic origin and has many geysers and hot 
. The climate is much modified by the Gulf 
_ The land is treeless. There are no rail-: 
Natural hot water from some of the numer- 
springs is piped into Reykjavik and provides 
for a few office buildings and hothouses. 


potatoes, turnips and hay. The fishing industry is 
tant and the catch, mostly cod and herring, 

S huge. See Index, FISHERIES OF THE WoRrLD, 
_Icela: as an independent republic from 930 
L2 when it joined with Norway. The two 
ame under Danish rule in 1381. When Norway 
ated from Denmark in 1814, Iceland remained 
Denmark. In 1918 Denmark acknowledged 


‘inhabitants are chiefly Indians with an admixture seh 


Hungary 
ry j (KINGDOM OF HUNGARY) 
Capital, Budapest—Area (Nov. 8, 1938) 44,509 square miles—Population (1930) 9,748,319 


duced in size by the Treaty of the Trianon (June }, 


oe iy! Iceland 


i \ (ISLAND) 
ey Capital, Reykjavik—Area, 39,709 square miles—Population (1937), 116,948. > 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE RATES. : : 
for 1937-38 were estimated at 11,811,627 lempiras; 
expenditures at 18,811,627. 


sented 22.8% of the amount that Hungary was 
obligated to pay during that time, under the full 
letter of its bond. E ; \ 

After the abdication of King Charles (Noy. 13, 
1918), a republic was proclaimed with Michael 
Karolyi as president. A Bolshevik government 
with Bela Kun dominant was set up (Mar. 22, 
1919), but was swept+away by the Roumanian 
army. On Mar.-23, 1920, an elected government 
declared Hungary a monarchy and named Admiral 
Nichole Hortny (governor since Aug. 1919), as. 

egent. 8 . 

The chief Hapsburg claimant to the throne is 
Archduke Otto, born Nov. 20, 1912, son of the 
late Emperor-King Charles and Empress Zita. 

The legislature consists of two houses, The 
upper house is composed of representatives of 
former hereditary members and people of dis- 
tinction in the national life. The lower house has 
245 members elected by a restrictive franchise ex- 
tended to men over 24 and literate, and to women 
over 30, who have had three children or have 
earned an independent livelihood or have had a 
diploma from an institution of higher education or — 
who are wives of secondary school or college 
graduates. 

There is no state religion. The religious affilia- 
tion of the population is distributed as follows— ~ 
Roman Catholic, 64.9%; Helvetian Evangelicals, — 
20.9%; Augsburg Evangelicals, 6.1%; Jews, 5.1%; 
Greek Catholics, 2.3%; Greek Orientals, 0.5%; 
Unitarians, 0.1%. There are five universities, all 
maintained by the State. Education is compulsory. 

The national army under the treaty is limited 
to 35,000 men and officers, all volunteers; other 
forces numbering 31,500 being police, gendarmerie — 
and custom guards. 

The principal imports in the order of their 
value are: Timber, raw cotton, paper, hides, ma- — 
chinery and apparatus, metals, and mineral oil. 
Chief exports are: Wheat, live animals, electrical 
machinery and apparatus, poultry, lard and 
fruits. Trade is mainly distributed as follows: 
Germany (including Austria), 36.0%; Italy, 9.1%: 
Roumania, 7.7%; Great Britain, 6.1%; Czecho-. 
slovakia, 3.9%; Switzerland, 3.7%; United States, 
3.4%; Yugo-Slavia, 2.8%; Netherlands, 1.8%: 
Pees 1.3%; Poland, 0.8%. See Index, Wortp 
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Iceland as a sovereign state, united with Di . ; 
only in that the Danish King, Christian xe ie 
ae ne of oho 
celand is admitted to have attained xi- 9 
mately absolute justice of the sterner Bore Ae te : 
neither army nor navy, nor fortifications; no deficit 
rs atthe tee \ j a 
e ng arliament) is composed of 
Upper House of 14 and.a Lower House of 28° The 
King of Denmark appoints the President of a 
Council of Ministers all of whom are subject to’ 
the approval of the Althing. Hermann Jonasson 
has been President since July 29, 1934. Men and 
batt ee endoy tne queer A v 
e of Iceland celebrate Jun -28, 
1930) the 1,000th Anniversary of the Qithing steel 
oldest parliamentary assembly in the world. 


. 


United | Aas Congress, was presented to Icel 
and unveiled at Reykjavik on July 17, 1932. ee 
The unit of currency is the krona ‘whose value 
: rgd oe = eee Danish krone. In 
» 5 Tr i cents in Ameries 
money. See Index, Foreicn EXcHANGE Rates. Goy- 


Iran is the official name for Persia. The people 
; refer to themselves as Irani. Persia was the name 
7 of a province. The Kingdom occupies the western 
3 and larger half of the great Iranian Plateau be- 
tween the rivers Indus and Tigris in Southwestern 
Asia. It is bounded on the north by Transcaucasia 
| (Russia), the Caspian Sea and Turkestan; on the 

east by Afghanistan and Beluchistan (British In- 

dia); on the south by the Arabian Sea and the 
_ Persian Gulf; on the west by Mesopotamia (Iraq) 
| and Armenia. The boundaries are indeterminate 
—a cause of much friction. Im size it equals the 
A States of Idaho, Colorado, Utah, Nevada, Arizona 
* and New Mexico combined. The people are 
" Moslems, mostly of the Shi’a sect, and generally 
_ illiterate. Legislative government consists of a 
' National Assembly called ‘‘Majiiis,’’ elected every 
_. two years. The king—called Shah—appoints a 
Prime Minister who (if acceptable himself) selects 
@ cabinet agreeable to the Majilis. Mirza Riza 
Pahlevi (born Mar. 16, 1878) was proclaimed Shah 
Dec. 16. 1925. 

Across the plateau, which lies at an altitude of 
4,000 to 8,000 ft., in the north central part, from 
northwest to southeast, stretches a desert. 800 
miles long, varying from 100 to 200 miles wide. 
There are many peaks from 9,000 to 10,000 ft. 
high. Fine forests cover the maritime plains and 
i mountain slopes. Mineral deposits still unde- 
veloped, are known to be considerable. Turquoise 
n mines are worked crudely in Nishapur. 

The Iranian oil field in the southwest territory at 
the head of the Persian Gulf is the richest single 
field in existence. William Knox D’Arcy, an Eng- 
lishman, obtained in 1901 for about $20,000 a 60- 
year monopoly for the exploitation of petroleum 
in a territory comprising 500,000 square miles, 
five-sixths of the Kingdom. More than 150 wells 
have been sunk. The British government owns a 
controlling interest in the company: the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Co. The total output up to 1938, as 
computed by the United States Bureau of Mines, 

' was approximately 2.39% of the world’s supply. 


Mesopotamia is the name applied to the whole 
Sighraves country in southwest Asia—the former 
Turkish Vilayets of Basra, Bagdad and Mosul. 
The Arab name for this territory is Iraq. It is 
bounded on the north by Kurdistan, Turkey: on 
the east by Persia; on the south by the Persian 
Gulf and Kuweit and on the west by the Arabian 
and Syrian deserts. It is as large as the States of 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Ohio. 
“The country is a great alluvial plain. The tem- 
perature varies widely; 120° fahrenheit in the 
shade is not uncommon with severe frosts in the 
The country is unhealthy. Malaria and 


inter. 
ee are common. Cholera, the bu- 


ia ad boils’’ 
seria Pee and typhus fever have frequently 
urged the country. 

F 4 Scqilementary education is free but not compul- 
5 sory. Arabic.is the language of the majority. The 

people are preponderantly Mohammedan, 1,146,685 
L adhering to the Sunni sect, and 1,494,015 to the 
--- Shi’ah sect. Jews number 87,488; Christians, 78,- 


2. 

5 e soil is of extraordinary fertility, and en- 
a neath estimate that the Tigris-Euphrates Rivers 
could irrigate 7,000,000 acres in winter and 3,000,- 
000 of varied crops in summer. The Tigris-Eu- 
phrates valley is the legendary cradle of the 
human race, regarded by some Biblical scholars 
as the original Garden of Eden. It was here that 
the ancient cities of Nineveh and Babylon flour- 


ished. : 
, Wh barley, rice and millet are the chief 
ete a Popasco in the Kurdish hills. See Index, 
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Iran 
. (PERSIA) 
Capital, Teheran—Area, 628,000 square miles—Population, estimated, 15,000,000 


Iraq 
P : (MESOPOTAMIA) 
Capital, Bagdad—Area, 116,600 square miles—Population (1932) 2,857,077. 


Dwi es J ot 


ernmental receipts for 1938 were estimated at 
17,464,280 Kronur; expenditures at 16,322,141. 
The principal imports in the order of their value 
are—vessels, carriages and machinery; coal: tex- 
tiles manufactures; oils and tallow; cereals, metals 
and hardware; timber and wooden goods. Bx- 
ports, in order, are—living animals and animal 
food; oils and tallow; fish and herring meal; skin: 
and hair; textile materials. Trade is mainly di 
tributed among Great Britain, Germany, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden and Italy—respectively. 


& > 
A new agreement, much more favorable to the 
Iranian government, was drawn up by the League 
of Nations, and signed by the company and the 
Persian government in 1933. On March 6, 1937, 
the Riza Shah granted American companies the 
privilege of developing oil concessions in eastern 
districts of Iran. See Index, MINERAL PRopUCTION. 
Other minerals include iron, coal, copper, lead, 
Manganese, marble, borax, nickel and cobalt. — 
_Agriculture is a prime industry, wheat, barley, 
rice, fruits, gums, drugs, wool, tobacco and cotton 
being the chief products. See Index, Crop Pro- 
DUCTION. Some wines are famous. Persian ca: 


rel 
. 


fee 


Iran’s best customers, in their 
order, are—Great Britain, Egypt, Soviet Russia 
Germany, British India and the United States 
See Index, Wortp TrabeE, aes ae 
The army (1937) numbers, 32,379. Service 
pulsory, There are six new_ Italian-bui. 
manned gun boats on the Persian Gulf. 
The unit of currency is the rial—equal to abot 
six cents in American money. Iran’s note circula- 
tion (May 20, 1937) was 808,957,800 rials with 
gold reserve of 80.45%. The government’s receip 
(1937-38) were estimated at 1,250,002,000 
expenditures at 1,248,037,000. : i 
The oil royalties are not included in the € 
mates of revenue as these are deposited in Lond 
as a Treasury reserve. Under the new contract tk 
payments are likely to exceed £4,000,000 a 
This will be used for railroad construction. — 
is building a cross-country railroad from 
Caspian Sea to the Persian Gulf that will cut, a 
900-mile ‘path over mountains and rivers. e 
northern section, from Teheran to the Casp: 
Sea, is‘already in operation; the southern section 
lacks oniy 100 miles of completion. a 


Crop Propucrion., Dates are grown in the~tid 
stretches of the Shatt el Arab and the hunc 
miles from Fao to Qurna on both sides of 
river is a continuous date grove. Large flocks 
sheep are raised in the north, and wool and 
form a considerable export. 

The chief port is Basra. A railroad runt 
Kalat just south of Mosul to Bagdad (designe 
to be part of the Berlin to Bagdad railroad) | 
another from Bagdad to Basra. Ate 
Bagdad is the junction of four airwe 
the first, opened in 1927, was the British Imy 
Airway’s London-Karachi-Bombay service; 


German Junkers. ft Foe 
Iraq is one of the great oil-producing countries — 
of the world. See Index, MINERAL. PRODUCTION. — 
Reserves are enormous. , z 
The mandate (under the Treaty of Peace with 
Turkey, 1920) for Mesopotamia as an independent — 
state was intrusted to Great Britain by the Ailies, 
British and Indian forces having conquered t 
country during the World War, occupying B: 
(Nov. 22, 1914) and Bagdad (Mar. 11,_ 1917). 
Feisal, third son of ue Grand Dies alee By Cf 
en King of the Hejaz, was chosen ruler by_ 
netrorsdides On his death (Sept. 9., 1933), 
was succeeded by his son, Ghazi Ibn Feisal (bo ) 
Mar. 21, 1912). eo. 
Legislative government consists of a Senate oe 
called Majlis al A’Ayan—of 20 “elder statesmen,” — 
A te x 
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nominated by the king for eight years; and a 
Lower House (Majlis al Nuwwab) of 150 elected 
deputies. The Prime Minister is appointed by 
the king and (if acceptable himself) sclects a 
cabinet agreeable to the legislature. __ 

The Iraq army numbers 20,000. Military ser- 
vice is compulsory. si : 

A treaty with Great Britain was signed at Bagdad 
June 30, 1930. By it the British mandatory rights 
were ety fenounuee and the independence of 
Iraq recognized. 

- The Riedetary unit, the dinar, is equal to about 
_ $5.00 in American mioney. The government’s re- 
-ceipts (1936-37) were 5,384,528 dinars, exclusive 


ments, Piedmont, Lombardy, Emilia and Venetia, 
retches across the top from the Maritime Alps 

o the head of the Adriatic. The Ligurian Moun- 
ins, circling the Gulf of Genoa, run down the 
iddle of the peninsula as the Apennines, with 
y summits like Monte Cimone (altitude 7,103 
in the northern part, and the Gran Sasse 
alia (9,560 ft) in Central Italy nearing the 
tern coastline in Campagna and continuing 
wn (with altitudes of about 6,000 ft.), through 
e southern province. Calabria, to the ‘‘toe of 
ne boot’’ at Cap Spartivento. Across the narrow 
ait of Messina the mountain range continues 
ough the Island of Sicily with its famous vol- 
0. Mt. Etna (altitude 10,755 ft.) having a rec- 
of more than 120 eruptions. The active vol- 
), Mt. Vesuvius (altitude about 4,300 ft.), 
a record of 50 known eruptions, rises to an 
000 ft. on the Bay of 


‘he length of the peninsula is 760 miles, while 
breadth nowhere exceeds 150 miles and does 
t generally measure more than 100 miles. Italy 
ightly larger than New England and New 
; together, and has more than twice their 
population. 
_ Two rivers, having the greatest historic impor- 
ce, rise in the Apennines, and flow west to 
ie sea—the Tiber, which moves through Rome, 
the Arno, which waters the Florentine plain. 
‘ivers in the south are unimportant. Between 
spurs of the Alps lie seven beautiful Italian 
especially noteworthy being Como, Lugano, 
re and Garda, the largest. Both Maggiose 
Garda are more than 30 miles long. 


alia Irredenta,’’ were annexed to Italy as 
ult of the World War. Fiume, after a bitter 

|, Was annexed in 1924 through the inspira- 
and efforts of Gabriel D’Annunzio, Italy’s 
poet and soldier. Its annexation was 
ledged by Yugo-Slavia (Apr. 5, 1925) in a 
which also granted Hungary free port rights 


Piume. 
he climate of Italy is sunny, although northern 
’ has a cold 


gal. Italy, though drained before the war by 
ligration, is one of the most densely populated 
es in Hurope, having 355.2 people to the square 


It is a country of immense interest to the 
irist, with its lively landscape and picturesque 
le, its masterpieces of ancient, medieval and 
ern art. Here are awe-inspiring works of 
shelangelo, Leonardo da Vinci and Raphael, in 
es and galleries that look back through 
mturies. The glory that was ancient Rome 


Italy 
(REGNO D’ITALIA) 
Capital, Rome—Area, 119,744 square miles—Population (1936), 42,527,561 


| were 4,611,027, exclusive 


of oil royalties totaling ' 
if of capital 
penditures amounting to 1,528,265 dins 
The principal imports in the. 
monetary value are iron and_ steel; coti 1 
goods; machinery and tools; silk and rayon good: 
sugar; tea; vehicles; and woollen piece-goods. Ex- 
ports, in order, are (besides petroleum) dates, 
barley, wool, wheat, hides and skins. The chief 
sources of imports are Great Britain, Japan, India, 
Germany, United States and Iran, respectively. 
Exports are consigned mainly to Great Britain, 
United States, India and Iran. See Index, WorLD 
TRADE. 


wo! 
rs. 


may still be seen in the Catacombs and Coliseum. 
St. Peter’s Church—a masterpiece of architecture 
and the mecca of Christian pilgrimages for hun- 
dreds of years—is the largest church in the world; 
and the Vatican, the home of Roman Catholicism, 
the. largest residence extant. See Index Vatican 
City; SEVEN WONDERS OF THE WORLD. 

The population is unusually homogeneous. In 
pre-war Italy there were about 85,000 of French 
origin, 10,000 Teutonic in the Val d’Aosta, 81,000 
Albanian in Calabria _ and Sicily, 29,000 Greek, 
43,000 Slav, mostly in Cividale, and 12,000 Spanish 
(Catalans) in Sardinia. In the ‘‘redeemed’’ prov- 
inces, formerly Austrian, annexed after the war, 
there were 215,345 Germans, 326,715 Slovenes, and 
etre yaks Rome (1936) had a population of 

The religion of the great majority is Roman 
Catholic, the census of 1931 returning 41,017,369 
Catholics (99.6%), 82,481 Protestants; 47,435 Jews. 

Until ten years ago, Italy suffered greatly from 
emigration. It is estimated that more than 1,500,000 
Italians left Italy permanently in the decade before 
the World War. Latest census reports 1,790,422 
Italian-born in the United States alone. There are 
about 10,000,000 Italians residing outside the King 
dom of Italy. ; 

Italy has ten universities dating from the 13th 
century for the first, years of the 14th. Famous 
among these are Bologna (founded 1200); Genoa 
(1243); Naples (1224); Padua ((1222); Pisa (1338); 
Rome (1303), and Turin (1404). Primary edu- 
cation is compulsory between the ages of six and 
14. Much progress has been made in combating 
illiteracy, which has been very great, especially in 
Calabria and other southern provinces. The per- 
centage has been reduced in 50 years from 69% in 
1871 to 21% in 1931. 

Agriculture is the chief industry. The total land 
area now comprises 76,637,877 acres, of which. in 
1935, but 6,167,000 acres, 8.1%. were unproductive. 
Of the cultivated areas, 17,702,715 acres are devoted 
to cereals; 2,446,290 acres are in vineyards; 2,001,- 
510 acres are given to olive trees; 15,255,954 acres 
to forage and pastures; and 13,741,231 to woods 
and forests, including chestnuts. The number of 
peasant proprietors is about 4,000,000, mostly in 
Northern Italy. The principal crops are wheat, 
barley, oats, rye, corn, rice, beans, potatoes, sugar 
beets, grapes and olives. See Index, Crop Propuc- 
TION; WINE PRODUCTION. Dairy farming and cheese 
making are important in Northern Italy. : 

Italy is not rich in mineral deposits, and is 
especially lacking in coal, although she is a large 
producer of sulphur, chiefly in the volcanic regions 
of Sicily. Other minerals are iron, quicksilver, 
manganese, mercury, lead, zinc, antimony and 
bauxite. See Index, Minera Propucrion: also 
ELECTRICITY. 

The largest and most important industry, aside 
from agriculture, is the manufacture of textiles. 
Silk culture is carried on extensively in Lombardy, 
Piedmont and Venetia. See Index, Rayon Pro- 
DUCTION. Other principal manufactures are chem- 
icals (sulphuric acid, superphosphate and copper 
phosphate); sugar; cheese; ard macaroni. 
Italy’s principal exports in the order of their 
monetary value are—vegetables and fruit; cotton; 
vehicles; artificial silk; cereals and roots; woo] and 
hair; hemp, linen and jute; stones, earths and 
minerals; silk; machines and apparatus; dairy 
products; iron and steel. Imports, in order, are— 
stones, earths and minerals; cereals, roots; mineral 
oils; iron and steel; wool and hair; machines and 
apparatus; seeds and fruits; copper; skins and 
furs; paper and cardboard. Trade is mainly dis- 
tributed_as follows—Germany (including Austria) : 
20.6%; United States, 9.5%; Argentina, 6.0%; Great — 
Britain, 4.9%; France, 3.9%; Switzerland, 3.9 


: 
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Ceylon, 2.8%: Yugo-Slavia, 1.9%. 
1.4%. See Index, Worut 


travel is greatly developed in Italy. Seven 

k Viation companies (all subsidized) with 33.000 
Miles of airways ih 1936, flew 4,350,000 miles, and 
carried 64,340 passengers. 


Divided, dismembered even for centuries, Italy 
began to take shape as a unity when, following 
the war of 1859, Lombardy, by the peace of Zurich, 
came under the crown of King Victor Emmanuel 
I, cf Sardinia of the house of Savoy. By plebiscite 
in 1860 Parma, Modena, the Romagna and Tuscany 
Joined, to be followed at once by Sicily and Naples, 
and by The Marches and Umbria. The first Italian 
Parliament assembled in February, 1861, and on 
March 17, 1861. declared Victor Emmanuel King 
of Italy. Mantua and Venetia were added in 1866. 
an outcome of the Austro-Prussian war. The Papal 
States were taken possession of by Italian troops 
on Sept. 20, 1870, after the withdrawal of the 
French garrison in the Franco-Prussian war (see 
Index, Vatican Ciry), and by plebiscite on Oct. 2 
Were annexed to the kingdom, thereby rounding 
out United Italy. Italy suffered heavily in the 
World War, her northeast provinces having been 
overrun by the Austrians and Germans after a 
crushing defeat at Caporetto. Her loss in men was 
650,000 killed and missing, and the total expendi- 
~ ture arising from the war, according to the report 
of the Parliamentary Commission of Inquiry, issued 
in March, 1925, was approximately 144,000,000,000 
lire ($27,792,000,000 at par of exchange). 


The total expenditures to July 1, 1923, for re- 
construction of the devasted provinces was 12,148 
million lire, out of a total requirement of 18,718 
Million lire. 


The strength of the Italian army is a matter of 
conjecture. Premier Benito Mussolini announced 
(Mar. 30, 1938) that he could muster 9,000.000 men 
from the ages of 18 to 55; 5.000.000 of whom would 
be first-line combatants. Military service is com- 
pulsory and the total armed strength available for 
immediate mobilization (Oct., 1938) is estimated at 
1,076,059, distributed as follows: 


Metropolitan Army, 260,000: Voluntary Militia, 
559,213: Overseas garrisons, 110,000; Carabinieri 
(military police), 50,612; Air force, 28,431; Navy, 
67,803. 


The number of aircraft has not been officially 
published, but is believed to exceed 2,000, of which 
500 are in Ethiopia. 


The Navy (Feb., 1938) consisted of four battle- 
ships; 23 cruisers; 65 flotilla leaders and destroyers; 
59 torpedo boats and 86 submarines. Under con- 
struction were four battleships, 24 destroyers, 16 
torpedo boats and about 30 submarines. 


Gen. Federico Baistrocchi, Under Secretary of 
State for War, told the Chamber of Deputies (Mar. 
20, 1936), regarding the Ethiopian War. that 23 
divisions aggregating between 300,000 and 350,000 
men, 87,000 beasts of burden, and 13.000 motor 
vehicles had been sent there and that Italian ships 
had made 450 trips transporting 1,000,000 tons of 
war material and supplies. During the war period, 
from Oct. 3, 1935, to May 9, 1936, the Italian ex- 
peditionary force lost in battle 119 officers and 980 
men, and 22 officers and 577 men died of disease. 


the advent of Fascism, the government of 
fey tiad consisted of a Sovereign. a Senate and a 
Chamber of Deputies, whose activities have all been 
subordinate to the Grand Council of Fascism. (A 
decree signed by the Grand Council Oct. 8, mage 
effective Mar., 1939, abolishes the Chamber ee 
Deputies and substitutes a Chamber of Fasces an 
Corporations composed exclusively of government 
and Fascist party appointees, without benefit of 
election. Laws passed by the new emo ae 
transmitted to Premier Mussolini in his capa + 
the Duce of Fascism and head of the State, an 
eg submits them to the King for his signature). 
- te—whose members ate appointed for 
aM erd ae composed of princes of the 
caval house and persons of fame in science. litera- 
ture or in a pursuit particularly beneficial to the 
nation. They number around 375. 
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The Chamber of Deputies—the most democratic ‘ 
of the Fascist governmental agencies—contained 
100 members, elected for five years. Candidates F 
‘or the Chamber were proposed by the “National 
Syndicate Confederation" (represehting labor and a 


industry jointly), and by several other associations on 
of a national character, including the representa- t 
tives of the judiciary. Candidates were presente 

to the electorate for acceptance or rejection only | 
after the Grand Coiincil had first approved of them. 


The Grand Council of Fascism is composed of — 
the original leaders of the Black Shirt party, 
ministers and other high dignitaries of the govern- 
ment, and of an undetermined number of members 
appointed by the Premier for a term of three 
years. The Council co-ordinates the work of the 
Sovereign, the Senate and the Chamber, and has _ 
absolute power in questions of a constitutional 
nature. Y Z 


eee 
The King of Italy is Victor Emmanuel III (born _ 
Noy. 11, 1869), who succeeded his father, King 
Humbert I (July 29, 1900). He married Helena, — 
daughter of Nicholas, King of Montenegro (Oct. 
24, 1896). The Crown Prince, Humbert, Prince of 
Piedmont, (born Sept. 15, 1904) and was married 
(Jan. 8, 1930) to Princess Marie Jose of Belgium, 
(born Aug. 4, 1906). Their daughter, Princess 
Maria Pia, was born in Naples (Sept. 24, 1934). 


The daughters of the King and Queen of Ital 
are—Princess Yolande (born June 1, 1901), marrie 
(Apr. 9, 1923) Capt. Count Carlo Calvi di Bergolo 
Princess Maialda (born Nov. 19, 1902), marrie 
Prince Philip of Hesse (Sept, 23, 1925); Princes 
Giovanna (born Noy. 13, 1907), married (Oct. 
1930) King Boris III of Bulgaria; and Prince 
Marie (born Dec. 26, 1914). hee ear 

The Italian Cabinet appointed by the King is as. 
follows: re ee 

Prime Minister, Chief of the Government 
Minister of the Interior, of War, of the Navy, 
the Air, and of Italian Africa—Benito Mussolin 

Ministers: “ET 

Foreign Affairs, Count Galeazzo Ciano di | 

tellazo. i 


Corporations, Ferruccio Lantini. 

National Education, Giuseppi Bottai. ) 
Agriculture and Forests, Edmondo Rossoni 
Finance, Count Paolo Thaon di Revel. 
Justice, Arrigo Solmi. 2 6 
Communications, Antonio Stefano Benni. — 
Popular Enlightenment, Dino Alfieri. 
Public Works, Giuseppe Cobolli-Gigli. 
Trade and International Payments, 
Guarneri As, 
Minister-Secretary of Fascist Party, A 

” Starace. : 


The original Fascisti—called Black shirts beca 
of their garb—were a group of ex-soldiers (1f 
number) organized (Mar. 23, 1919) into an 
ciation against Communism and Socialism by | 
Mussolini, himself an ex-Socialist and f 
newspaper editor, who had fought and 
wounded in the World War. The organizati 
in numbers and power until (Oct. 24, 1922 
lowing a general strike (Aug. 22, 1922) and cha 
conditions in the capital, it marched on Rome. 
in a bloodless revolution took over the gov : 
at the invitation of the King. -™ 

As leader of the Fascisti and head of tk 1 £0 
ernment, Mussolini, the son of a poor Social 
blacksmith and school teacher mother, has aca 
dictatorial powers over the life of the co 


re numerous anti-Semitic measures taken by t ry 
PoreEniiahe in 1938. One of them (Sept. 1) ordered 
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the World War—including Italian citizens—to leave 
_ the country within six months. _ 
\ In the Fascist party proper there are 2,152,240 
members. The Fascist Youth Organization, com- 
posed of various branches for youths of different 
ages, had the following membership in 1937: Figli- 
della Lupa (boys 4 to 6), 1,462,827; Balilla (boys 
6 to 14), 2,478,768; Piccole Italiane (young girls), 
2,130,530; Avanguardisti (boys 14 to 18), 960,118; 
Giovane Italiane (girls 14 to 17), 483,145. Sports 
* and athletic exercises are encouraged and super- 
vised and health service is provided for the 
members. J 
The teachers in all Italian schools, both men 
and women, are ordered~to wear the uniform of 


all Jews who have taken up residence in Italy since | 


(military history, military’ math es, 
geography, and tactics and manoeuvres) pres¢ 
by a decree of Sept. 1934. No student. 


promoted or graduated unless | 
completed his military course. Bee 


Italy’s present criminal code went into effect July 


1, 1931. The death penalty for murder, which 
Italy, the first of European nations abolished in 
1890, was restored; execution is by firing squad. 
Homicides for ‘‘reasons of honor’ carry a penalty 
of from three to seven years, and killing in a duel 
from one to five years. Criminal attempts against 
the King, Queen, Crown Prince, and Premier are 
punishable by death. 

The monetary unit is the lira, containing 0.04677 


4,700,430,000 


istered by the Ministry of Finance. . 
5,098,200,000 


officers of either the Balilla or the Fascist militia. | grammes of gold. In July, 1938, it was ae 
In secondary schools and colleges, army officers in | 5.2604 cents in American money. See Index, 
uniform now occupy the platforms of teachers dur- | FornIcNn ExcHANGE Rates. i 
x BUDGET ESTIMATE, JUNE, 1938 
Expenditure Lire Revenue Lire 
Detate patrimonies:........6.is..0)5. 300,829,297||Finance.....-...-.--%-4-+4+-++s sae 10,641,648,845 
BORO STAKES aie sichese Se chats cisieie os a8 5,643,145,000||Justiee..... te Pe ea ae re ee eae 
Tuxes on exchange of wealth: ad|min- Foreign Astaits 2.2% sn a< 2 se on 7 battery 


Ttalian Africa. ».- 5.267. +- 22 8-20 te 
National education. ...-.....-..-... 


we monopolies..............-.-.. 8018: 700; 000!| LEtettOl: eect yietsetaie oc perc age seen ,632, 

Wis 02 03 Se neo ee 405,600,000||Public works.........----.+-+++-+5 1,078,643,500 
eceipts from other minor public Communicationsenss. 202. 2 ostea ook ,886,594 
Renvicesace: 5 ciclaittik ches. dies +s 173 633.600 || Watec. odes. ed apeeresceme ene 2,491,066,947 

funds and participation to expenses|............-. IDIVIN's hcoeths areas tae oes oaete aas oe er nomen 1,792,891,000 

RASENE COLTIUR tO ie rath ey sh & cues (6 nyayell» slge-auale =!e¥efarare RELODAUGION << ob ni neisscis aki sees se) 1,250,000,000 
ie Agriculture and forests............. 41,389,154 
Pe Gorporstionsss.. 52 os. 22. oe eee 159,260,061 

Popular enlightenment. ............ 59,525,000 

Peeper eth “olde sds a1s| | kotal. or meee ee ene 23,769,547,158 

ovement of capital............. §,439,365,252 Movement of capital............. 1,678,729,705 
26,035,960,667 Grand totals atic. sean 25,448,276,863 


*s colonial venture in Africa began in 1870 
the port of Assab, in the extreme southern 
0 of Eritrea was purchased, Lagging interest 
_ was revived in 1885, when the colonial project was 
vigorously pushed. An effort to establish a pro- 
tectorate over Abyssinia (now called Ethiopia) was 
n 1889, but was upset by King Menelek, who, 
ith an army of 80,000, annihilated a force of 
Italians at the Battle of Adowa in 1896. 
ea was constituted a colony in 1890. 


He Eritrea stretches for 670 miles along the African 
oast of the Red Sea from Cape Kasar to Cape 
Dumereh. To the west it is bordered by the 
dan, on the south by Ethiopia, and French 
aliland, a small section of which bordering on 

» Gulf of Eden was transferred to Italy by France 
_1935, when an interest in the railroad from 
outi to Addis Ababa was also transferred to 
The total area in 1931 was 45,754 square miles 
d the population was 600,573, including 4.188 
ans. The Italian government (June 1, 1936) 
ferred the districts of Tigry (Tigrai), Danakil- 
| (Dancalia) and Haussa (Aussa), all formerly 
rt of Ethiopia, to Eritrea. See Index, ErHiopia. 


The lowlands along the coast are very hot and 


malar but the uplands are cool, sometimes cold. 
; m is necessary to supplement rainfall for 
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Italian Colonies 
ERITREA 


the crops, and the soil is poor. Agriculture and 
stock raising are the chief industries. There is a 
Tailroad 75 miles long connecting the seaport 
Massawa (population, 12,277) with the capital, 
Asmara (altitude 7,765 ft.), thence 65 miles to 
Cheren, thence 53 miles to Agordat. It is being 
constructed to Tessenei to open up a cotton-growing 
district. Gold is mined in Hamassen and petroleum 
is found but there has been as yet no development. 
See Index, WorLD TRADE. 


The monetary unit is the Italian lira. See Index, 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE RatTES. 


Italian Somaliland (area, 194,000 square miles; 
population, 1,021,572, of which 1668 are Europeans) 
extends along the Indian Ocean from the Gulf 
of Aden to the Juba River. The coastline extending 
in a northeast-southwest direction, is 1,100 miles 
jong, with no indentation of importance. 


Italian Somaliland is the source of half the 
world’s supply of incense. Other exports are oil, 
gum, hides, kapok. resin, and ivory. The principal 
imports are cottons, sugar, rice, tea, coffee, iron, 
machinery and timber. See Index, Wortp TrabDE. 
The Italian lira is the monetary unit. The budget 
for 1935-36 showed receipts of 70,750,000 lire, in- 
cluding a contribution of 47,190,000 from the Italian 
Government; expenditures were 70,750,000, of which 
29,960,000 defrayed military expenses. 


i 


LIBYA 


ie isi ’ (Tripolitania and Cyrenaica) 


Tr! 


was recognized by the great powers in the Treat: 
of Ouchy, Oct. 18, 1912. Marshal Italo Balbo tee 
been governor since Noy., 1933. 
ain asin in the ee have been turbulent 
» requirin, ry - 
Tison, but’ on ee Be" fodae Sure of a large gar 
itary Governor, reported officially th: 
provinces of Tripoli and Cyrengica had no Bs 
entirely pacified and asked for ‘‘a more vigorous 
policy towards civil progress in the two colonies.” 
Wicd Nee EG pone is pe to Rome, and 
g s have purely administrati ions 
aes iy have cli fualawenece ies 
e prevailing religion i mm ? 
Arabic is generally spoken. SEeties dee. A Aee of 


he has satisfactorily 


Marshal Badolis, the | 


> 
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‘barren, but has date palm 


ira is the monetary unit. Govern- 
Mental receipts and e: 37- 
balanced at 496,932,000 ings a 
Fourteen Aegean Isles were occupied by Italy 
during the war of 1912 with Turkey and though 
claimed by Greece have been retained by Italy. 


The island empire of Japan lies in the north 
Pacific Ocean off the coast of China and Siberia 
from 21° 46’ north latitude, the southern point of 
Formosa (Taiwan). due east of Hong Kong, to 50° 
55’ north latitude. the last of the Kurile Islands, 
a few miles south of Kamchatka. It includes also 

, the southern half of the island of Sakhalin. and 

the ancient Kingdom of Korea, annexed Aug. 22, 
. 1910, on the mainland. Japan also holds the 
Td Kwantung peninsula (Port Arthur and. Dairen) 
f on a 99-year lease, and has the mandate for the 
: Marshall, Caroline, Ladrone and Pelew Islands, 
former German possessions in the Pacific. 

The southernmost island is subtropical; the 
northernmost subarctic. Were the empire stretched 
"~~ out in the Atlantic off the coast of the United 
: States at the same latitudes, Formosa would lie 
_* across Cuba and Southern Florida. Tokio wouid 
be due east of Norfolk, Hakodate due east of New 

York, and Sakhalin would be athwart Newfound- 
land with the northernmost island, Paramushir, 

4 off Labrador. In area Japan proper is about the 
size of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 

Ohio combined. 

The Japanese Empire has a total area of 263,359 
square miles and a population of 99,456,262. = 
While nominally an independent State. Man- 
chukuo (formerly Manchuria, a Chinese province) 
is in reality a Japanese possession with Nipponese 
-advisers in practical control of the government. 

The progress of the Sino-Japanese conflict brought 

other large sections of China under Japanese tute- 
P lage in 1937 and 1938. See Index, Smvo-JaPANESE 

War. 

Japan proper, the ancient empire, bears a cep 
likeness to the British Isles, similarly separate 
7 from the continent of Europe; its 14 me mera 
miles compare with Great Britain an reiand’s 
121,633, and its 64,450,005 inhabitants with the 
United Kingdom’s 46,500,000. The Japanese coast 
is even more deeply indented, its coast line measur- 
ing 17,150 miles. places in Japan: are far 
removed from the mountains or really distant 
from the sea. The northern islands are a continu- 
ation of the Russian Karafuto chain running down 
r through Yezo and the mainland. The continuation 
: of the Kuentun mountain range of China appears 
: in the southern islands, the ranges meeting in the 
grand Japanese Alps. In the vast transverse fissure 
crossing the mainland from the Sea of Japan to 


ag 


the Pacific rises a group of volcanoes, mostly 
extinct or dormant, with the majestic sacred moun- 
tain Fujiyama lifting its white cone 60 miles west 
of Tokio to an altitude of 12,425 ft. ng age oot 


‘quake zone—where the average is sai 
slight ones a day, with very serious ones every six 
r or seven years—has its greatest center along the 
Pacific Coast near the Bay of eres oes os 
a suffered the worst disaster in its history 
i ger 1, 1923, when a great earthquake shock, 
-. followed by a tidal wave and fire, destroyed the 
capitai city. Tokio, the third largest city in the 
world, Yokohama, the chief port, and many other 
towns and health resorts. waa Sp 
] umber of casualties was 540, 
rice tote ngs were wounded, 99,331 killed and 
43.476 missing and probably all killed. Houses 
4 destroyed by the fire numbered 447,128; completely 
. destroyed by_ collapse, 128,266; washed away by 
tidal wave, 868; in addition, 126,233 houses were 
partially demolished. The property loss was placed 
_ officially at 5.500,000,000 yen. Tokio has been com- 
pletely rebuilt and one of its notable buildings is 
the Hall of Nameless Dead, a memorial to the 
33,000 who perished in one small park during the 


i ust. 
cate the census of 1930 had 2.070,529 popula- 


hone the clty absorbed (Oct. 1, 1932) 82 suburban 


ee villages, increasing its population te 
Boroughs 76515,661 and its area 214 square es 
FF 
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7h : Japan ; 
- (NIPPON) 
Capital, Tokio—Area, 148,756 square miles—Population (1935) 69, 


Rhodes has been fortified. The other islan 
off Asia Minor are Egeo and the Dolscensee pe ; 
area is 981 square miles, and population (1934), * 
135,364. Rhodes (population, 56,754) is the capital: 
It is heavily fortified and was made in 1935 a 
hosnital and munitions center. 
Tientsin, an Italian concession since June 7, 1902, 
Berane uote pask of ety and consists cf 
with a population of 6,261 (Ch: 
Se 392; ota Europeans, aye Siliosalein 
opia, now under Itali i 
treated elsewhere in The Almanac. poe re rg ’ 
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254,148 


(137,190 acres) which is about the size of Chicago. 
Separating the islands of Shikoku and Kiushiu— 
from the mainland is the famous Inland Sea, open- 
ing both into the Sea of Japan and the Pacific. — 
It is 255 miles long and 56 wide, with a coast line 
of 700 miles and a surface expanse of 1,325 square 


miies. 
Heavy snowfalls are frequent on the Japan Sea 
slopes of the mountains of Yezo, while the Pacific 
side. by which flows the Japan Current, enjoys 
Dieasing winter weather. There is an abundant -— 
rainfall. The streams are short, swift and often 
unruly, of little value for transportation, yet offer-— 
ing a vast but as yet little developed supply of 
hydroelectric power. See Index, ELECTRICITY. — 
Myriads of waterfalls add their charm to 
Magnificent scenery. The ‘‘Splendor of the Sun” | 
at Nikko makes an unbroken plunge of 350 tt. ’ 
There are a thousand mineral springs. = = 
Three-fourths of the mountain Iand is un- 
cultivable, and the soil of the rest is only mod 
ately fertile, yet by intensive cultivation, hard work 
and great frugality more than half the people wres 
their living from the soil. There is a rich sup 
of fish of many kinds in the sea, and fish i 
staple diet. See Index, FisHERIEs. ee 


About three-fifths of the arable land is owned a 
small peasant proprietors (5,621,535 households in — 
1933), with holdings of about an acre each. Mor 
than half the land is used for growing rice, t 
chief food of the country. Wheat, barley, ry 
tobacco, tea, beans, peaches, pears, apples, grapes 
persimmons and mandarins are also apt 
Mulberry trees are widely grown, and the annual 
output of silk is huge (three-fourths of the world’s 
total). See Index, Crop PropucTion; Sik - 
DUCTION. The country possesses a varie’ ip 
minerals including gold, silver, copper, lead. zinc 
iron, chromite, white arsenic, coal, sulphur, 
and petroleum. See Index, MINERAL ER ORRES 
After agriculture and the making of silk 
Principal industries are the manufacture of 
woollens, cottons, paper, pottery, vegetable 1h 
leather and matting. The chief imports in the 
order of their monetary value are—raw co’ 
wool, wrought iron, mineral oil, machinery, 
erude rubber, wood, iron ore and coal. 4H; 
comprise, in order, cotton tissues, raw silk 
cloth, machinery, canned goods, silk tiss 
knitted goods, potteries, wrought iron, 
yarns, toys and vegetable oil. Trade is main 
tributed as follows—United States, 20’ 
chukuo, 5%: 
Britain, 3.2%; 


Asiatic Russia, 0,4 Holiand, 0.3% 
Switzerland, 0.2%: Hawaii, 0.1%; Italy. Se 
Index, WorLpD TRADE. at RS 
There are 67 ports open to foreign trade, th 
most important being Yokohama, Kobe and 
on the Pacific Coast of the main island, and Nigata 
on the Japan Sea Coast, the port of trans-shipm 
for Vladivostok. - beeen 
American investments in Japan, largely ce 
in the Tokio and Yokohama districts (Dec. 
, aggregated $426,000,000, according to 
*. S. Department of Commerce. of which 
business investments were $60,000,000; 
menis in Japanese corporations, $115,00 
Japanese Government securities, $151,000,00' 
municipal securities, $40.000.000; in governmer 
guaranteed corporations, $52,000,000, and missio: 
aries and philanthropies, $8,000,000. There 
3,500 Americans resident in Japan (Jan, 1, 19. 
The monetary unit is the yen, containing 0.75 — 
grammes of pure gold, which however is not coined. a 
It was worth 28.884 cents in American money in — 
June, 1938. See Index, Forercn Excuance Rates, — 
The National Bank of Japan (June, 1938) had a 
note of circulation of 1,946,000,000 yen and a go) 


coverage of 801,000,000. : 
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- Customs duties, tonnage dues........ 


1,323,427,000 
178,834,000 
99,592,000 
348,126,000 
81,500,000 
15,066,000 


19,500,000 
107,588,000 


JAPAN’S BUDGET 
‘ (Year ending March 31, 1939) 


Expenditure 


Civillisheencc s Ace sn 
Foreign affairs. ..... 
Home affairs....... 
PImMgaees’ i240 se =: 


Rauestion:. 5. ses... 
Agriculture and forests - . 

WOMMEPCO iiss... os a opte 
Communications. ......- 


can 25,264,000 
abnor: z LAr a idlhs Sones Tuetioa 85,625,000 
NHL: ae ne Sea Ol ee 2.173.633. 000\e atalino ee eee 2,867,797,000 


The government of Japan rests in an Emperor 
and an Imperial Diet consisting of a House of 
_ Peers and a House of Representatives. There are 
404 members of the House of Peers composed of 
‘princes, marquises, counts, viscounts, barons and 
‘persons of great distinction or wealth. The 406 
Members of the House of Representatives are 
elected by direct suffrage for terms of four years. 
The Emperor exercises complete executive power 


‘Privy il. The Emperor exercises legislative 
power with the consent of the Imperial Diet. He 
vf declare war, conclude peace and consumate 
treaties; and give sanction to legislation enacted 
e Houses of the Diet, in either of which it 
y originate, and he may dissolve, prorogue, open 
and close the Diet. bate 
__ The Emperor is Hirohito (the 124th of his line), 
born Apr. F 1. He succeeded his father 
Yoshihito (Dec. 26, 1926); was crowned (Nov. 10-14, 
1928); constituted Regent (Nov. 25, 1921) because 
his father’s ill health; was married (Jan. 26, 
24) to Princess Nagako Kuni. The Crown Prince 
Akihito Tsugo No Miva (born Dec. 23, 1933) 
ther children are Princess Shigeko, born Dec. 6, 
5; Princess Kazuko, born Sept. 30, 1929; Princess 
Atsuko, born March 7, 1931; Princess Masahito, 
orn Noy. 28, 1935. 
ae The Emperor has three brothers—Prince Yasu- 
hito Chichibu, born June 25, 1902, married Miss 
: u Matsudaira, Sept. 28, 1929; Prince Nobuhito 
amatsu, born Jan. 3, 1905, married Princess 
uko Tokugawa, granddaughter of the last of 
he Shogun of Japan, Feb. 4, 1930; and Prince 
ikahito, born Dec. 2, 1915. 
__ The political affiliation of the members of the 
‘Diet elected Apr. 30, 1937, is—Minseito, 179: Sei- 
yu 175; Labor, 36;-Independents, 29; Showakai, 
okumindome, 11; other groups, 18 
" e@ Cabinet (Oct., 1938) follows: 
Prime Minister, Prince Fumimaro Konoe. 
_ Ministers of: 


‘ict iture, Count Yoriyasu_Arima. 
cation, Social Welfare, Gen. Sadao Araki. 
mmunications, Ryutaro Nagai. 

Iways, Chikuhei Nakajima. 
TSeas Affairs, Sonyu Otani. 


Corea is an ancient kingdom with a history ex- 
ending back to the 12th century B. C., and known 
‘in recent centuries as the ‘‘Hermit Kingdom.’ It 
occupies a peninsula in northeastern Asia dividing 
» Yellow Sea from the Sea of Japan. The bound- 

es on the mainland are the Yalu River and the 

un River. The mainland is as large as the 
innesota. Its coastline is more than 6,000 
Southern Manchuria lies along its 

500 miles and it touches 


: ‘ussian leasehold and_ subject to diplomatic 

ntrol and penetration by Russia, Korea became to 
‘ . “a dagger pointed at her heart’’—the chief 
ediate cause of the Russo-Japanese War of 
1904-1905. After this war the “complete inde- 
‘ Sependence’” of Korea that had been recognized in 


_ (The above figures are exclusive of appropriations for the war in China, which were provided for 
in a supplementary war budget (Feb. 28, 1938), totaling 4,850,000,000 yen). 


Japan has no State religion and all faiths are 
tolerated. The principal forms of religion are 
Shintoism with 13 sects and Buddhism with 12 
sects. There are 110,655 Shinto shrines, 106,521 
Bud@hist temples and 2,013 Christian Churches. 
The Roman Catholics have an archbishop and 
three suffragan bishops, 

Elementary education is compulsory. There are 
six imperial universities, as follows—Tokio, 
founded 1877; Kyoto, 1897: Tohoku at Sendai, 1907; 
Kyusho at Fukuoka, 1910; Hokkaido at Sapporo, 
1918; and Osaka, 1931. Illiteracy is only 10% in 
the nation. English is the language of commerce 
and a required study in the high schools. 

Western athletic games have become popular and 
Japanese baseball players, swimmers and tennis 
players have made reputations all over the world. 
A stadium with seats for 65,000 was opened on 
May 10, 1931, in a Tokio park dedicated to the 
memory of the Emperor Meijf and given over to 
the youth of the nation. : 

Military service is compulsory and universal, 
liability beginning at the age of 17, though active 
service commences at 20. Conscripts are divided 
into two clasess—the ‘‘fit’’ and the ‘‘absolutely fit.’’ 
Actual service is for two years with five years and 
four months in first line of reserve and 12 years 
and eight months in second line reserve and home 
defense. = 

The peace strength of the army is 15,000 officers 
and 242,000 men, including an air personnel of 
10,207. Aircraft mumber 1,325. For the war in 
China the active army has been enlarged to 
750,000. ‘ 

The Japanese Navy (1938) consists of nine 
battleships varying in tonnage from 29,330-to 32,720 
and mounting guns. of from eight to 14 inches; 
five coast defense ships: five aircraft carriers; 35 
cruisers; 103 destroyers; 12 torpedo boats and 58 
submarines. Present plans call for the construction 
(1938-43) of four battleships; two aircraft carriers; 
and a large number of cruisers, destroyers and 
submarines, 

Since the expiration (Dec. 31, 1936) of the 
Washington Nayal Treaty of 1922, which fixed the 
relative sizes of the navies of the United States, 
Great Britain and Japan at a ratio of 5-5-3, the 
naval building program of Japan has not been 
officially published. Reports that Japan was build- 
ing super-battleships of 45,000 tons, mounting 16- 
inch guns, brought a request from the United 
States (Feb. 5, 1938) to Japan for specific details 
concerning the sizes of battleships under construc- 
tion, which information the Japanese Government 
in a note (Feb. 12, 1938), refused to divulge, 


CHOSEN 
(Korea) 


the treaty following Sino-Japanese War of 1894- 
1895 (which also was for the control of Korea) 
gave way to a recognition by Russia of Japan’s 
paramount interest in Korea, Japan continued her 
military occupation of the country, and on August 
22, 1910, annexed Korea outright. 

The area of Korea is 85,228 square miles; the 
population on Oct. 1, 1935, was 22,899,038. 

Confucianism, Buddhism and Shintoism are the 
chief religions and Christianity has grown greatly. 
Many modern schools have been established by the 
Japanese. There is a university at Seoul (Keijo), 
the capital. R 

The country is mountainous, especially in the 


north, where the forests are of great value, and ~ 


there is much mineral wealth awaiting de - 
ment. The climate is dry and bracing. the ima 
berry tree thrives, 60,000 acres being planted with 
them. Silkworm culture has been much encouraged - 
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ry wi, is ; 
Countries—Japan; Latvia 


lapanese and a quality of 7 cocoons im- | ra n 

e : l : -|Yayon, timber, mineral oil, millet, sugar, paper. 

me 786,000 families are engaged in the} fiour, fertilizers and coal. ‘The main exports mare 
ice is an important crop. The cultiva- | copper, iron and silk. See Index, 


way. 
The monetary unit is the Japanese yen. See 
Index, ForEIGN EXCHANGE Rates. The budget (1937- 
38) was estimated to balance at 412,368,000 yen. A 


KWANTUNG j y 
‘ (Leased for 99 years from China) : 
ns Kwantung is the southern part of the Liaotung { was extended (May, 1915) to 99 years by Chin: 


Peninsula, the southernmost portion of Manchuria, 
Which has the Bay of Korea on the east. the 
Yellow Sea to the south and the Liaotung Gulf on | former military government. , ; 
the west. Japan has taken it as spoils of war from Dairen is a free port, the chief seaport of Man=- — 
China by the Treaty of Shimonoseki but was forced | churia and the southern terminus of the South 
to turn it back by diplomatic pressure from Russia, | Manchurian Railroad. which connects with the 
Germany and France. Russia then leased it for 25 | Peinine and Korean lines at Mukden and with the 

8. y 


ina. 
Kwantung by Imperial Ordinance (April 12, 1919) 
was given a civil government superseding the 


years from China. and constructed the strongly | Trans-Siberian at Changchun, now Hsinchin 
fortified city of Port Arthur and the nearby com- Manufactured salt is the chief product of the 
mercial ice-free port of Dalny (now Darien), the| territory, and the salt deposits are enormous 
capital. The area is 1,300 square miles; the popu-| Principal agricultural products are corn, millet, — 
lation (Oct: 1. 1935), 1,656,726. beans, wheat. buckwheat, rice, tobacco and hemp. _ 
~ Japan took Port Arthur by siege in 1905, and at | Trade is mostly with Japan and China, about 40% 
the close of the Russo-Japanese War took over the| with the former and 25% with the latter. A 

lease in the Treaty of Portsmouth, 1905. The lease Japanese governor rules the territory. 


TAIWAN 
(Formosa) 


Formosa is an island the size of Massachusetts The monetary unit is the Japanese yen. The 
and Connecticut, lying between the Philippines on See caren are RS ge Ree enc! was estimated t } 
the south and Japan to the north, with the China } 9@/ance a 98, yen. , f 
Sea on the west and the Pacific Ocean on the east. The Pescadores, 12 islands with an area of 
A range of mountains from north to south forms | 2? Sauare miles, stretching northward towar 

: ‘ Japan, are under the Formosan Government. __ 
the backbone of the island (highest peak. Mt.| "Japanese Sakhalin (Karafuto) is the southern 
Niitaka, 14,500 ft.); the eastern half is exceedingly} haif of the island of that name, below the 50t! 
steep and craggy, but the western slope is flat,| parallel, which was ceded by Russia in October, 
fertile and well cultivated, yielding two rice crops] 1905 in the Treaty of Portsmouth. The area is 
a year. The temperature rarely fa'ls below 96° F.| 13.930 square miles, and the population, Oc! 
fs is abundant. The area is 13,890 square miles; | 1935, was 331,949. The country is mountainous 
_ the population (Oct. 1, 1935), 5,212,719. Taihoku is} primeval forests cover 70% of the land. Coal ou! 
_ the capital. : 2 is considerable. Fisheries are important. I 

Besides rice. the principal agricultural products | effort to colonize the island, 9,988 families, num! 
are tea, sugar, sweet potatoes, ramie, jute, turmeric | ing 42,683 persons, have been placed on the land 
and camphor. See Index, Crop PropucTION. The budget for 1937 was balanced at 33,33: 
Minerals include gold, silver, copper and_coal.| yen. ” e 
Trade is mainly with Japan. See Index, Wortp| Japanese Mandates in the Pacific extend fo! 
TRADE. 1,200 miles north from the equator and for ab 

Opium is a Government monopoly, handled with 
_ @ view to suppressing the smoking by gradual pro- 
hibition. The number of licensed smokers. which I 
in 1900 was 169,064. by Jan. 1, 1932, had been] sions, number 623; the groups are the Mari: 
reduced to 21,298. . or Ladrone (except Guam, U. S.), populati 

Formosa was ceded by China in 1895 after the| 819 in 1929; the Marshall Islands, popula 
Sino-Japanese War and Japan has made it a source | 9,700; and the Caroline Islands. population, 23,2 
of profit. Japanese colonists were encouraged, | There were 21,422 Japanese and 81 foreigners 
schools established, railroads built, telegraph andj 1, 1930). chiefly in the Marianne Island 
telephone lines laid. harbors improved, industries | native population is increasing. Each group has 
aided and much done in public works. The| language of its own. The principal resources 
aborigines, who in the north are savage head-| phosphorus ores (chiefly in the Carolines), coco 
hunters, gave much trouble, Aaa = 1910 the Ff arene iets cate of government is in Par 

overnment began a thorough subjugation program, alaou) in the Carolines. ey 
x severe outbreak by the head hunters cost several The budget for 1936-37 was balanced at 7,388 
hundred lives in 1931. yen. : he 


Latvia 
(LATVIJAS REPUBLIKA) ihe 
Capital, Riga—Area, 25,402 square miles—Population (1935) 1,950,502 : 


ia, formerly a Russian province, became a | fortress from 1621 to 1710, It is today the largest 
Bepomtic: Nov. 17, Y9i7. It is bounded on the north | port on the Baltic. - na oa: 
by the Gulf of Riga and Estonia, on the east by Latvia is Protestant by 76.54%; Roman Catholi 
Russia, on the south by Lithuania and Poland, and | by 18.49%. Mliteracy is 3.2%. Latvians represe! 
on the west by the Baltic Sea. It is one of the three | 77% of the population; 11.9% are Russians; 4. 
Baltic states of North Central Europe. It is about 
_ the size of West Virginia. Karlis Ulmanis is Presi- 
dent. 
About half the people engage in agriculture, 
dairying, livestock and other food producing in- 
 dustries. Flax is the important product, followed 
by heat d oats, wheat and potatoes. See Index, 
PP PRODUCTION. i 
PeLaneia provides the natural route for trade be- ths eae 
tween Russia and western nations. Three Russian oviet Russia, — 
main railway lines converge at Riga, Windau and j 
‘Libau. Latvia’s ports, all with excellent harbors. 
_ Riga has five ice breakers that keep the port open 
uring the winter. Founded in 1201, Riga was a 
nseatic town in the Middle Ages and a Swedish 


with 
old coverage of 78,000.000 on Aug. 31, 1938. 
Govercmental receipts and expenditures in 1937-38 — 


4 


‘ki ld ee ia acu LAR Mi a cy. 
248 «For. Countries—Liberia; 


_ Capital, Monrovia—Ar 

‘Liberia lies on the southwest (Guinea) coast of 
Africa between Sierra Leone (British) on the west 
and the French colony of the Ivory Coast on the 
east, with a coast line on the South Atlantic of 


~ 


about 350 miles. It extends inland 75 to 150 miles. | 


Most of the country is covered with tropical forests, 
rich in timber and oil nuts but lacking in transpor- 
 ~tation. In 1937 there were estimated to be 10,000,000 
__ Tubber trees. There is one motor road, 20 miles long. 

The population is entirely of the African race; 
about 100,000 of the dwellers along the coast may 
be considered civilized. The number of American 
Negroes is estimated at 20.000. Liberia was founded 

_ in 1822, when a settlement was made at Monrovia 
by Negro freedmen from the United States with the 
assistance of American colonization societies. It 
-- was declared a republic on July 26, 1847. Its Con- 

_ stitution is modelled on that of the United States. 
_ _Blectors must be of Negro blood and owners of land. 

The Government rests with a President elected for 

eight years;.a Senate of eight, elected for six years, 


: A Capital, Vaduz—Area, 65° square 
_ Liechtenstein is on the Upper Rhine between 
Austria and Switzerland. It was a member of the 
German Confederation until 1866. Since that time 
it was practically a dependency of Austria until 
(Nov. 7, 1918), when the Diet declared its complete 
_ independence. By treaty with Switzerland in 1920 
that country administers its posts and telegraphs 
and by treaty of March 29, 1923 it was incorporated 
in the Swiss customs territory. Its foreign interests 
wre represented by Switzerland. 
Fer ‘he principality is but little larger than Staten 
4s and; and for five miles the Orient express from 
_ Zurich to Vienna passes through it. The population 
reponderantly Roman Catholic. 
he people are agricultural; stock raising is 
highly Soe The monarchy is hereditary. By 
he Constitution, October, 1921, legislative powers 


te 


est in a Diet of 15 members, elected for four years | Swiss francs; expenditures were 1,762,337. See 
direct vote, on a basis of universal suffrage and |! Index, ForEIGn ExcHaNcEe Rates. . 
Lithuania 
(LIETUVA) 


‘ithuani 
+ Latvia, 


embly of 


mburg is a European Grand Duchy four- 

the size of Rhode Island, situated between 
Germany on the east, Belgium on the west, and 
ance on the south, Its integrity and neutrality 


ee 
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Liechtenstein 


Luxemburg 
Capital, Luxemburg—Area, 999 square miles—Population (1935) 296,913 


money chiefly used is British silver. 
counts are kept in dollars and cents; commercial 
accounts in British currency. Governmental re- 
ete Aor 1936 were $782,746; expenditures were 
$713,870. 

Coffee, rubber, oil, nuts, raffia, ivory and ginger 
are the chief exports; and textiles, hardware, glass 
and earthenware, tobacco, spirits, rice and food- 
stuffs are the principal imports. Trade is mostly 
with the United States, Great Britain, Germany 
and Holland. See Index, Woritp TRADE. | 


miles—Population (1930) 10,213 

proportional representation. The reigning prince is 
Franz Joseph. He succeeded his uncle, Prince 
Franz I, on the latter’s abdication (Mar. 30, 1938), 

The ruler of Liechtenstein makes an annual 
contribution to the public treasury (about $110,000 
a year). The country is virtually taxless, not only 
by reason of the ruler’s contribution but through 
the fact that, because they are tax-exempt, large 
international corporations set up headquarters 
there, pay nominal fees for the privilege and escape 
the taxes of their own countries. 

Liechtenstein has no military forces. Owing to 
an oversight in the drafting of the treaties after 
the War of 1870, Liechtenstein is still technically 
at war with Prussia, although she managed to 
remain out of the World War. 

Governmental revenue for 1937 was 2,187,800 
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112 members, elected for five years and a President 
elected by the Assembly for seven. The President 
se Gre eth reeds hc ait = sak Premier and 
inister o inance is Juozas Tubelis 
a 1929). tind esi 
ithuania is essentially an agricultural country, 
the soil claiming 76.7% of the population. More 
than 45% of the land is in farms, 18.6% in forests. 
The chief crops are rye, wheat, barley, oats, 
potatoes and flax. ng Index, Crop Propuction. 
The principal exportS are meat, butter, flax and — 


TD ya” he 


eggs, distributed mainly among Great Britain. 
49.70%; Germany, 10.13%; and Soviet Russia, 
5.05%. Imports are supplied mostly by Great 


Britain, 37.81%; Soviet Russia, 9.66%; Germ 
ae and Belgium, 7.67%. See Tate’ Worn 
ADE, 
The unit of currency is the lit, worth 
cents in American money. The note Gineniaiiee 
of the Bank of Lithuania (Aug. 30, 1938) was 
Lead ee hie 2 Eig coverage of 78,000,000. 
e@ governmental budget for 193 fated 
Bi at 340,700,000 litas. Mitsesioe 8 
ilitary service is compulsory in Lithuania, 
ie (1938) of 22,560, with 3a 000 ae 


9, 1919), married (Nov. 6,1919) Prince Felix 

reais ae ee 
se ree ns cg, re, devalue 
Ren et 
size, is enormous and includes iron, pig finger 


rane. The value of the Luxemburg 
Aiea ‘ ven uo uals with regard 

i S approx ] 
three-tenths coutee ae ee 


Governmental receipts.in 1 
327,705,146 francs; papanciinees Bt 3 


t 


estim: 
326,835 808" - 


as 


pe Jal churia from China in 1931, 
pocapyine Sept. 18) and defeating the 

Chinese in a series of military operations. The 
three northeastern provinces of China—Fengtien, 
‘Kirin and Heilungchiang, together with Jehol— 
were, with the assistance of the Japanese army, 
proclaimed (Feb. 18, 1932) an independent state, 
to_ be known as Manchukuo. 

Henry Pu Yi_ (born Feb., 1906), the former 
. Manchu “‘boy’’ Emperor, Hsuan Tung, deposed in 

1911, was made Ching Chang (Chief Executive) of 
the new government (Mar. 9, 1932), and enthroned 
as Emperor Kang Teh (Mar. 1, 1934). He has 
Selected a Chinese cabinet behind each member 
of which stands a Japanese adviser. There are 
more than 600 Japanese in the government. 
2 The Prime Minister is Gen. Chang Ching-hui 
3 (appointed May 21, 1935). 

, Manchukuo, the Manchu State, is the former 
northeast portion of China bounded on the north 
_ by Siberia (U. S. S. R.), the boundary being the 
Amur River; on the east by Siberia, and Korea 
(Japan); on the southeast by Korea, the boundary 
being the Yalu River; on the south by the Yeliow 
Sea and China: and on the west by China, Mon- 
golia and Siberia. z 
The Chinese Eastern railway (1,078 miles), built 
by Russia, 1896-1903, and managed jointly by 
Russia and China, crosses it a little north of center 
_from Manchouli in the northwest to Vladivostok, 


Mexico is bounded on the north by the United 
States, on the east by the United States (Texas), 
the Rio Grande forming the boundary line, and 
the Gulf of Mexico; on the south by Guatemala 
and on the southwest and west by the Pacific 
Ocean. The Gulf of California, 739 miles long with 
a maximum width of 190 miles, makes a huge in- 
dentation in the western coast, completely separat- 
ing the narrow, mountainous, sterile and sparsely 
inhabited peninsula of Lower California, 760 miles 
long, from the mainland. On the east the province 
Yucatan juts out into the Gulf of Mexico, connected 
with the main territory of the country by a narrow 
strip northwest of the Guatemala frontier. The 
coast line on the Pacific is 4,574 miles long and 
1,727 on the Caribbean. The northern boundary is 
1,600 miles long. . 

The principal industry in Mexico is mining, but 
until recently 97% of the 31,000 mining properties 
have been foreign-owned. Foreign concessions 
number nearly 17,000. Mexican silver accounts for 
40% of the world’s output. Among the minerals 
are gold, copper, lead. zinc; antimony, mercury, 
arsenic, amorphous graphite, molybdenum, coal 
and opal. Petroleum production is huge and has 
been controlled mainly by three big companies in 
fields covered by 1,186 concessions occupying 30,- 
866,894 acres. See Index, MrineRraL Propucrtion. 

The Sierra Madre mountains run north and 
south near the western coast, turning near Colina 
and continuing nearly due east, paralleling the 
coast into the Central American countries. Near 
the Gulf Coast another range of mountains—a con- 
tinuation of the Rocky Mountains—runs down 
nearly to Vera Cruz. Loftiest of the dormant vol- 
canoes are Popocatepetl, altitude, 17,888 {t.; 
Ixtaccihuati, altitude, 17,343 ft., and Orizaba, 
altitude, 18,209 ft. 

Between the two ranges lies the vast tableland 
of Mexcio, altitude from 5,000 to 8,000 ft., with a 
delightful climate (like New York in September) 
and with the vegetation and products of the 
temperate zone varying with the altitude. The 
lowlands along the coast_are tropical, rising to sub- 
tropical in the foothilis;‘hot and unhealthy with a 
heavy rainfall on the Gulf side. Along the Pacific 
slope and in the interior irrigation is needed and 
natural streams from the mountains are put to 
use with increasing zeal. 

§ Agriculture and stock-raising are the chief in- 
- dustries. The country is marvelously rich, but the 
land is barely scratched except on the larger 
ranches; primitive methods of cultivation prevail. 
The cultivable lands are estimated at one-fourth 
of the total area, or 120,417,760 acres, of which 
- only 30,000,000 acres are cultivated. The grazing 
lands cover about 120,500.000 acres and forests 

,000,000 acres of which 25,000,000 are estimated 

to be rich in pine, spruce, cedar. mahogany, rose- 
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460,383 square miles—Population, 29,606,117 


Mexico 


(REPUBLICA MEXICANA) 
Capital, Mexico City—Area, 767,198 square miles—Population (1930) 16,552,722 
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the Russian Far East Pacific Ocean port which is 
just beyond the mountains that form the eastern 
boundary. A spur south from Harbin connects at 
Changchun with the South Manchuria railway. 
built by Russia as part of the Chinese Eastern b 
ceded to Japan after the Japanese-Russian war of 
1905. The Chinese’Eastern Railway was formally 
transferred to Manchukuo on March 23, 1935. The 
price paid was 140,000,000 yen (about $39,900,000), 
plus retirement allowances totaling 30,000,000 yen 
(about $8,440.000) to Soviet railway employees. — 
The soil of Manchuria is one of the richest in the 
world. The area of land capable of cultivation — 
totals 27,853,640 acres, of which 11,409,585 acres is 
tilled. The principal crops are soy beans, kaoliang, 
millet, corn, wheat and rice. Lumber is an im- — 
portant produce. The land possesses great mineral — 
wealth, including iron, gold, coal, magnesite, and — 
oil shale. See Index, Crop PropucTion; MINERAL ~ 


PRODUCTION. “ 
Manchukuo’s exports are distributed mainly 
ae 


among the following countries—Japan, 39.4% 
China, 21.3%; Germany, 8.3%; and Korea, 8.0% 
Imports are received chiefly from the following— — 
Japan, 73.3%; China, 6.9%; India, 4.1%; Korea, — 
4.0%; United States, 3.4%; and Germany, 1.9%. 
See Index, Wortp Trapr. The ports of Dairen 
Antung and Newchang handle 80% of the commerce. 


The monetary unit is the yuan, It is worth abo 


out 
30 cents in American money. ee heed 
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wood and logwood. Some of the more important 
products are corn, rice, sugar, wheat, coffee bear 
tomatoes, tobacco, cotton, carbanzos, cocoa, sisal, — 
bananas. See Index, Crop Propucrion. About ~ 
50% of the world’s supply of sisal comes from — 
Yucatan. % bar eke 
The Mexican government inaugurated in 1938 a 
program of large-scale expropriation of foreign oi 
and mining properties. Control of 17 United Stat 
and British petroleum companies. representing 


investment of $450 000.000 in Mexico was assumed 
(Mar. 18, 1938) by 18,000 Mexican oil workers, — 
following the refusal of the peel n to corap:y 
with the government’s wage scale decision 1 e 
which they were instructed to pay $40,000,000 
compensation and wages to the workers. 

Under the Expropriation Law the et 
obligated to pay for the properties within te 
years. “ 2 ee 

The United States companies, includin; “the 
Stanaard Oil of New Jersey and the Standa:d Oil 
of California, and the Sinclair interests and 
subsidiaries, were deprived of investments 
concessions valued at _ $200,000,000; the 
companies—chiefiy the Dutch Shell-manage 
can Eagle Company—lost around $250.000,000 

One of the principal planks of the Car 
Six-Year-Plan calls for the ‘‘Mexicanizati 
industry,’’ and the oil expropriation marke 
first major move in that direction. j 


ee 
The oil fight started in 1936 when laborers 
manded a new contract to cover the whole indus’ 
There was a general strike in the spring of | 
and the government intervened, ‘ruling i 
“economic” decision after examination 0: 
companies’ books that they must pay wa 
creases of about $11,000,000 a year, esi 
elaborate pension systems, and give the 1: 
limited participation in management. The 
panies informed the government that they 
unable to comply. ie 145 
The United States and Great Britain vig 
protested the expropriation, the latter breaking 
diplomatic relations with the Latin-Amer 
republic. : - 
Five United States owned mines were among lt 
mining properties taken over by Mexican 1a! 
unions in July, 1938 ay 


000.000 g ‘abo 
$73.000.000 in railroa I ents we 

approximately $937,295.700 of which $478,166.87 
was in railways. French investments were bar 
mated at $290.000.000; Spanish at $190,000,000, and 
German at $75,000,000. 
,The Mexican Labor law of Aug. 28, 1931, ob ) 
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employers to contract directly with the unions for 
their help; recognizes the right to strike, and the 
right of strikers to close a business until the issue 
is settled; obliges employers to provide hygienic 
living quarters for their employees; and stipulates 
that 80% of the employees of all industrial and 
commercial concerns shall be Mexican. citizens. 
‘The eight-hour six-day week is established. 
Minimum wages are fixed by special commissions 
in each region, and regional boards of conciliation 
and arbitration are provided for. 
Since 1917 Mexico has pursued a policy of land 
re-distribution, seizing large estates and partition- 
ing them among the poor. Some of these farms 
have belonged to foreigners. 
From 1917 to 1929 inclusive, 1,983,032 acres of 
and were distributed in restitution, and 10,951,951 
acres in new grants, a total of 12,934,983 acres, to 
592,544 persons, an average of 21.8 acres a person. 
By June 30, 1931, the total exceeded 16,000,000 
acres. The distribution was speeded up by Presi- 
dent Cardenas, and on May 1, 1935, 1,265,910 acres 
were distributed among 37,000 peasant family 
heads, mostly in the State of Jalisco. 
The land distributed does not become the property 
of the recipient. It belongs to the rural village— 
called ejido. Fertile holdings of equal size are 
assigned by lot to the heads of families who are 
called ejiditarios. Holders may retain the farms 
for life and bequeath them to their heirs, but 
_ failure to work the land for two years in succession 
is equivalent to forfeiture. 
___It was estimated on May 3, 1937, that the govern- 
- ment had distributed land free to 1,700,000 Mexican 
ilies. On June 25, 1937, President Cardenas 
igned a decree providing for government regula- 
tion of farm production and for fixing maximum 
and minimum prices of farm products, as well as 
putting the exportation and importation of agri- 
tural products under State control. 
The National Highway Commission of Mexico 
organized in 1925, has been very active in road 
development. The trunk automobile highway from 
Mexico City to Nuevo Laredo was opened in July, 
Ss 36. More than 2,500 miles of National roads are 
open to traffic and 800 miles are under construction, 
_ the total mileage planned being 5,700. The main 
_Tailway lines of Mexico are nationalized. 
: xico is now linked to all parts of the continent 
Viation service, and in 1938, 19 companies 
12,965 miles of airways, making more than 
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Los 

ingeles, 12; Panama, 27, and. to Vera Cruz or 

“ah mpico in one hour and 50 minutes. 

- Mexico uses Central Standard time as used in the 

ed States—that is of the 90° longitude—except 

for the northern district of Lower California, where 

acific Standard time is used. 

| Mexico has been much torn by civil war and 
insurrection since achieving its independence from 

sy (proclaimed Sept. 15, 1810, and effected in 


__ At the general election (July 1, 1934) Gen. Lazaro 
peasrenas formerly Secretary of War and of the 
ational Revolutionary party, was elected for the 
x-year term by a majority of 2,185,000. He was 
orn in 1895, and is of Spanish and Tarascan 
an blood. A new House of Deputies (170, all 
e National Revolutionary party) was elected 
und 29 Federal Senators to serve six years. The 
tional Revolutionary party have now 49 of the 
enators. 
Mexico is governed under a constitution promul- 
ed Feb. 5, 1917, replacing the Constitution of 


he French Revolution. The line was re-estab- 
| in 1814 and placed under the protectorate of 
ce, and in 1815 of the Kingdom of Sardinia. 
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1857. It was amended chiefly as to te 
in 1929 and 1933, and now provides tha 
dent shall be elected for a term of six ears, tl 
58 Senators for six years (half the Senate being 
renewed at a time), and the 170 Deputies for three 
years, None may be re-elected for the term imme~ 
diately following. Governors of the States, Mayors 
and State Legislators are also barred from succeed- 
ing themselves in office. The Senate has two 
members from each State and from the Federal 
District; the Chamber is elected on a population 
basis. 

Mexico is declared to be a Federal Republic of 
28 States, each having a large measure of home 
rule and with governor, legislature and judiciary 
elected by universal suffrage in a general election. 
There are also two territories whose governors are 
appointed and may be removed by the President, 
and a Federal District containing Mexico City gov- 
erned by Federal Commissioners. The President 
appoints a Cabinet of ten Secretaries, who are 
responsible to him and may be dismissed by him. 
He has the right to expel from Mexico without 
“judicial process’’ any foreigner whose presence he 
may deem ‘‘inexpedient.”’ 


Education is free and compulsory. Vocational 
institution, particularly in agriculture, is being 
promoted. There are normal schools for both sexes 
throughout the country and some hundred technical 
schools. The National University of Mexico, 
founded in 1553, is famous among Latin-American 
universities, and in the capital are many higher 
Institutions of learning and culture and scientific 
institutions and societies. The Chamber of Deputies 
(Oct., 1934) unanimously passed an amendment 
to Article III of the 1917 Constitution providing 
that all education in primary, secondary and 
normal schools shall be socialistic and divorced 
from all religious doctrines. 


The great majority of the people are Roman 
Catholic. The government has promulgated re- 
pressive measures against the authority of the 
church, deporting priests of foreign nationality and 
reducing the clergy to 350 in number—a ratio of 
one priest to 47,293 inhabitants. All ecclesiastical 
real estate has been confiscated by the state, and 
religious bodies are not permitted to acquire title 
to land property of any description. 


The Six-Year Plan (begun in 1934) is a broad 
program of national economy embracing socializa- 
tion of schools; ‘‘Mexicanization’’ of industry; 
government control of exports and imports; na- 
tionalization of public utilities and other im- 
portant industries; reform of co-operatives; 
acceleration of land redistribution among the poor; 
construction of model homes; and extension of 
public works programs. 

The total peace strength of the Mexican army is 
10,207 officers and 41,495 men. The navy consists 
of one coast defense vessel and several gunboats. 

The monetary unit*is the gold peso. It was 
worth 19.732 cents in American money in August? 
1938. See Index, Foreicn ExcHaNcre Ratrs, The 
silver peso (since July 26, 1931) is also full legal 
tender. Governmental receipts for 1937 were 
estimated at 333,225,688 pesos; expenditures at 
423,775,712. The Bank of Mexico had a note circu- 
lation of 439,358,000 pesos on June 30, 1937 and 
metallic monetary reseryes of 216,654,000 pesos, 
Roe ss of silver, The gold reserve was 161,000,000 

Mexico’s imports are manily from the followi 
countries—United States, 65.3%; Germany tl a7 
Great Britain, 5.8%. Exports are principally dis- 
Sytner ae Ry yee States 

.8%; Great Britain, 10.1%: Ger . ; 
Index,. Wortp TRADE. O SOT RIS eae 


Monaco 


£80,000 in 1917; in 1927 it was £90,000, and 

it was £100,000. The yearly average of Pitas ob 
over 1,500,000. The net profits for 1934-35 were less 
than 1,000,000 francs, as compared with 30,000,000 


LE year. No dividend was declared in 


The budget for the 
| estimated to 
lea franc is the unit of cu 
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orocco of to-day is the remnant of the great 


.. Shereefian Empire founded by the Arab invader, 


0 carried the crescent of Islam west at the close 
century and ruled all northwestern 
Africa and most of the Iberian peninsula. It is 
bounded on the east by Algeria, on the north by 
the Mediterranean, the extreme point opposite 


. Gibraltar being Ceuta; on the south by Rio de 


Oro and Algeria, and on the west by the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

The country is divided into three zones—the 
French, consisting of 200,000 square miles and 
6,242,706 population; the Spanish zone (13,125 
Square miles and 795,202 population); and the 
neutral Tangier area (225 square miles and 60,000 
inhabitants) . 

The French protectorate encompasses the whole 
of Morocco (except the Ifni enclave and the Cape 
Juby area) from the Algerian frontier to the 
Atlantic Ocean and from the Sahara Desert in the 
south to the boundary of the Spanish zone in the 
north. The Spanish section is the northern strip 
that extends (except for the small internationalized 
Tangier area) from a point in the Atlantic about 
16 miles south of Larache to the river Moulouya. 
Spain also exercises jurisdiction over the Ifni 
enclave and the Cape Juby area on the Atlantic 

an in the extreme southwest of the country. 

The seat of government for the French zone is 
mone. (@opulation, 53,106); the Spanish capital is 

‘etuan. - 

The reigning Sultan of Morocco is Sidi Moham- 
med, proclaimed Noy. 18, 1927. He was the third 
son of Moulay Youssef (reigned 1912-1927). 

Along the 200 miles of the Mediterranean littoral 
run the Riff hills, still unexplored. Through the 
country from northeast to southwest extend the 
Atlas Mountains in five great ranges rising to an 
altitude of 12,000 ft. (Mt. Ayashiu, altitude 14,150 
ft.) Between these ranges lie fertile, well-watered 
plains and the northern slopes of the mountains 
are well wooded. Irrigation is much used, though 
all agricultural methods and implements are 
primitive. E 

The climate is good and healthy, especially on 
the Atlantic Coast, which is shielded from the 
hot winds of the Sahara by the Atlas Mountains, 
and where there is a ‘‘tell’’ or fertile region. Tan- 
gier is a recognized health resort, also Mogador, 
where the temperature’ never rises above 80 or falls 
below 40. 

The most numerous of the inhabitants are the 
aboriginal Berbers, mountain dwellers, whose fore- 
bears thrice conquered Spain, and who so long 


Nepal oy: 


. Capital, Kathmandu—Area, 54,000 


al is an independent state on the southern 
Signe of the Himalayas, bounded by Thibet on the 
north, by Sikkim and Bengal on the east and by 
Bengal and the United Provinces of British India 
on the south and west. Though friendly, a poli 
of exclusion is followed and travel discouraged. 
The Ghurkas, whose Aryan ancestors from Rajpu- 
tana mixed with the Mongolic aborigines, overran 
the country in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, and are the dominant race. From their 
ranks the British Indian Government recruits 
regiments of most valuable soldiers. The kingdom 
maintains a well-drilled and efficient army of 
42.000 infantry and 2,500 artillery. There are many 
fertile valleys lying in the slopes of the bleak and 
Jofty mountains (Which include Mt. Everest, alti- 
tude 29,141 ft.); and its territory runs into the 
Terai on the plains of India. It has rich forests. 
Nepal exports rice, grain, hides and cattle, and 


Netherlands 


(KONINKRIJK DER NEDERLANDEN) + 
Capital, Amsterdam—Area, 12,698 square miles—Population (1937) 8,556,920 


tlands, a kingdom in ‘northwestern 
ee ee taltes long by 109 miles wide, is bounded 
by Germany on the east, Belgium on the —— 
and the North Sea on the west and north. 
surface is flat, with an average height above sea 
Jevel of 37 ft. and with about one-fourth ne ne 
Jand below sea level, reclaimed and protec y 
dykes, of which they are 1,500 miles. Drainage 
of half of the shallow Zuyder Zee, which Daly 
350 sauate miles with an opening into the No! 
‘a about 19 miles wide, designed to add 900 square 
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pw wer. > Morocco | 
WAS ah F (MOGHREB-AKSA, i. e. THE FARTHEST WEST) 
e ¢* Capital, Fez—Area, 213,350 square miles—Population, 7,097,908 
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maintained the independence of their country. 
The plains are mostly occupied by Arabs and a 
mixture of the two races, known to foreigners as®™ 
““Moors.’’ The latter are also town dwellers. The _ 
third race is Jewish, in two sections, one settled 
there from time immemorial, and the other driven _ 
from Europe in comparatively modern times, who 
live near the ports, are progressive and have much 
of the trade : at 
The people are agricultural and pastoral. Eggs 
and poultry have become the chief articles of ex- __ 
port, reaching even to England. Other important — 
exports are skins, hides, wool, beans, barley, lin- — 
seed and wheat, almonds, cummin and gums. Thi 
chief imports are textiles, sugar, tea, machine 
and hardware, candles and spirits. Fruit and vine- 
yards are abundant and dates a regular crop 
Under proper cultivation Morocco should become ¢ 
rich, cereal-producing country. Carpets, leathe: 
goods, fezzes, woolen and silk stuffs are among th 
manufactures, chiefly for domestic consumption 
Mineral. deposits are undeveloped, but much cop- 
per, lead and tin are known to exist. An oil field 
extends from Fez to Laraish. Phosphate exists in — 
great abundance, estimated at 100,000,000 metric 
tons. See Index, Crop PropucTioN; MINERAL; ‘WoRLD 
Trape. Commerce is principally with France, Great 
Britain, Germany and Spain. 
Morocco came under French influence becat 
of its proximity to Algeria. A general rising of th 
tribes in October, 1910, culminating in the siege of 
Fez, called out a French expedition of pacification, 
which occupied Fez in 1911. For two decades there- 
after the country was restless, with frequent up- — 
risings, and pacification was not completed until — 
the exile of Abd-el Krim (1926) and surrender of 
Sidi Ali Hociene, last die-hard chief in 1933 
Tangier, a seaport of 60,000 inhabitants, which — 
occupies the extreme northwest corner of Africa 
on the Atlantic, was temporarily internationalized 
by the chief Mediterranean powers in the nego 
tions of 1911-12, with a hinterland of 140 sqi 
miles, making a total of 225 square miles’ A con- 
vention was signed on Dec. 18, 1923, and a protoco 
in July, 1925, by Great Britain, ance and S 
providing for its permanent neutrality, secu 
and internationalization. Spain, however, reopene 
the question in 1926 by a demand for full ex 
and the incorporation of Tangier within’ the S: 
ish protectorate. A new accord was ‘Signed — 
25, 1928, giving Spain control of policing. A com= 
mittee of eight consular officers and an | y 
national legislative assembly of 26 members, 
the government. : a 


square miles—Population, 5,639,092 


imports textiles, sugar, salt, hardware, ete 
capital is in a most fertile valley, cultivated e 
end to end, 15 miles long and 20 miles wide, ic 
supports 300,000 inhabitants and is noted fo 
2,700 Buddhist shrines, nearly all lavishly | 
orated examples of Nevalese art. Pato: 
largest city and Pashpoti a holy center for pil 

The sovereign is Maharajah Tribhuban 
Bikram (born June 30, 1906), who succeed d 
father Dec. 11, 1911. res 

The first railway, 24 miles long, was opened 
February, 1926. it tty from Raxaul, on the Ind. 
rontier, to Kathmandu. fd 
z foreland trade is almost entirely with Bri 
India and amounts to about 70,000,000 rupe 
year. Revenues amount to between 15,000,000 
20,000,000 rupees a year. The Maharajah rec 
annual grant of 1,000,000 rupees from the 
Government. 


les to the cultivable land (polders), has be 
mast way since 1920. One part of the erent di ' 
(14% miles long) connecting the west coast PY tl 
the Island of Wieringen, was completed in. ee 
The other (1742 miles long) connecting the islant 
with the eastern shore, was finished in 1932. It 
has huge tidal sluices to discharge the water 
the “‘Lake’’ Yssel, a new fresh-water reservoir 
by the River Yssel, a branch of the Rhine. The 
of the dam was $35,000,000, and the entire expendi f 
ture for 30 years on dikes and drainage will be — 
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about $190,000,000. The added value of fertile | 
soil will be $210,000,000. The first ‘‘polder’’ of 77 
square miles finished, was under crops in 1936, 
and work on the second installment of 203 square 
“Miles was well under way. 

Although Amsterdam is usually referred to as 
the capital of the Netherlands, and is the scene of 
the royal coronation, the Parliament has met at 
The Hague for 300 years. 

_ Of the country’s 5,563,960 acres given over to 
agriculture, (including gardens, orchards and pas- 
tures), 90% are in holdings of less than 50 acres 
and more than 50%, of less than 12 acres, with 
- about 360,000 employed on the land. There are 

615,165 acres of well cared for forests. Cereals, 
potatoes, sugar beets and other crops are raised. 
Commercial fishing engages 20,000 persons. See 
ndex, Crop Propuction; FisHERigs. Dairy products 
are an important industry, the cheese products 
_ being famous, and the cattle high grade; tulips 
and other flowering bulbs and roots are grown and 
exported extensively. ; 

- Holland’s exports are principally consigned to 
the following countries—Great Britain, 22.3%; 
Germany, 15.6%; Belgium, 11.5%; France, 1.3%; 
_ United States, 6%; Netherland Hast Indies, 5.8%. 

Imports are chiefly from the following—Germany, 
23.3%; Belgium, 11.7%; Great Britain, 9.2%; 

Netherland East Indies, 7.8%; United States, 7.1%; 
_ Argentina, 6.6%; and France, 4.1%. See Index, 
- WorLD TRADE. 
_ Shipbuilding and sugar refining are important 
industries, also brewing and distilling and flour 
milling. Amsterdam is famous for diamond cutting. 
Coal is found in Limburg. 

The village of Boskoop with 600 nurseries is the 
largest center in the world for flowers and orna- 
‘mental plants. (The Dutch bulb is not indigenous 
E Holland, but originated in Persia, whence it 
was brought to Holland 375 years ago). 

“1 anals, of which there are 4,500 miles, are most 
important in internal communication; elaborate 
stems are in the cities and feed the harbors. 
_ The Rhine and the Scheldt reach the sea through 
the Netherlands and carry enormous traffic, the 
Schelat including that from Antwerp. 
_ The first Constitution after the reconstruction 
the Netherlands as a sovereign state was proul- 
gated in 1814, and revised in 1815, after the ad- 
‘dition of the Belgian provinces, and in 1840, 1848, 
_ 1887, 1917, 1922 and 1938. It assures a hereditary 
constitutional monarchy. Executive power rests 
lusively in the sovereign and the States-General 
eae Chambers: First Chamber, 50 members, 
sted for six years (one-half every third year) 
_the provincial legislatures, and the Second 
cata 100 Deputies, elected for four years 
‘ectly. Universal suffrage for citizens of both 
_ Sexes over 25 years of age and proportional repre- 
sentation are in force. The Sovereign exercises the 
ecutive authority through a Council of Ministers, 
. President thereof corresponding to a Prime 
inister. There is a State Council of 14 members, 
named by the Sovereign, of which she is President, 
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The colonial possessions of the Netherlands in 
East Indies consist of great islands and archi- 
selagoes lying along the Equator from about 6° 
latitude to 10° south latitude, between the 
mainland and the Philippines, and Aus- 
They form the bulk of the Malaysia. Java 
mest densely populated land mass in the 
d (821 to the square mile). The great majority 
the natives are Mohammedans. The total pop- 
on of Netherlands Indies is 60,731,025, dis- 
{ as follows—Java and Madura, 41,719,524: 
a, 8,238,570; Borneo, 2,194,533; Celebes, 

86; rest of the Archipelago, 4,351,812. The 

is Batavia, Java. The total area is 733,681 

are miles, divided as follows—Java and Madura, 
; Sumatra, 163,145; Borneo, 206,819; Celebes, 
fhe islands are luxuriant, even for the Tropics, 
normous natural and annually productive 


' NETHERLANDS 


N eee ands Guiana, also called Surinam, (about 
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on all legislative 


and some execu 
tive matters. " 7 ie 


The reigning Sovereign is Queen Wilhelmin 
Helena Pauline Maria, born Aug. 31, 1880, who 
succeeded on the death of her father, Willem In, 
Noy. 23, 1890, and was crowned Sept. 6, 1898. She 
married Prince Henry of Mecklenburg-Schwerin 
(Prince Consort) Feb. 7, 1901. He died July 3, 
1934. The heir to the throne is Princess Juliana, 
only daughter, born Apr. 30, 1909 and married to 
Prince Bernhard zu Lippe-Biesterfeld (born June 
29, 1911) on Jan. 7, 1937. : 

he Premier and Foreign Minister of Holland is 
Hendrik Colijn of the Anti-Revolutionary Party. 
The political complexions of the two chambers 
(elected May, 1937) follows: ~ “ 
First Chamber—Catholics, 16; Social Democrats, 
12; Anti-Revolutionists, 7; Christian Historicals, 
6; National Socialists, 4; Liberty Union, 3; Dem- 
ocrats, 2. B 

Second Chamber—Catholics, 31; Social Dem- 
ocrats, 23; Anti-Revolutionists, 17; Christian His- 
toricals, 8; Democrats, 6; Liberty Union, 4; Na- 
tional Socialists, 4; other parties, 7. E 

Under the revision of 1922 Netherland India 
has been abolished as a colony and made an in- 
tegral part of the Kingdom. f 
The kingdom has a unique system of frontier 
defense besides the fortresses, inasmuch as two- 
thirds of the total area is surrounded by the sea 
with dikes to hold back the waters. An advance by 
an enemy may be stopped by inundating the lands. 
Army service is compulsory. Every man is liable 
for service from ages 19 to 40. Actual service may 
be by lot, substitution being prohibited. Annually 
19,500 are recruited, with 1,000 for sea service. 

The strength of the home army, in 1937, was 
1,568 officers and 15,769 men. The Dutch garrison 
in the East Indies was 1,130 officers and 38,000 
men. The Navy consists of three cruisers, two 
coast defense ships, three gunboats, eight destroy- 
ers, 22 submarines, and various lesser craft. 
Entire liberty of worship and conscience is guar- 
anteed. The royal family belong to the Dutch 
Reformed Church. The state contributes to the 
support of several religious denominations, as 
follows (budget of 1937): Protestant churches, 
1,743,312 guilders; Roman Catholic, 722,378; Jan- 
senists, 17,995; Jews, 16,090. 

Education is obligatory from ages six to thirteen. 
Instruction is free in both public and denomina- 
tional schools and teachers are paid by the State. 
There are universities at Amsterdam (two), Ut- 
recht, Leyden, Delft (Engineering), Groningen, 
Wageningen (Agriculture), Rotterdam . (Com- 
merce), Nijmegen (Roman Catholic), and Tilburg 
(Roman Catholic). 

The guilder (or florin) is the unit of currency. ~ 
It was worth 54.602 cenfs in American money in 
August, 1938. See Index, ForEIGN ExXcHANGE RaTEs. 
The governmental budget for 1938 showed receipts 
of 714,190,000 guilders*and expenditures of 883,- 
110,000. The Netherlands Bank on Aug. 30, 1938, 
had a note circulation of 939,000,000 guilders-and 
a gold coverage of 1,481,000,000. : 
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wealth. Besides raising sufficient food for the dense 
population, there is produced for export in Java 
and Madura alone, sugar, coffee, tea, cocoa, indigo, 
spices, cinchonsa tobacco, rubber, copra, tin and 
petroleum. See Index, Crop PropucTIoN; MINERAL 
PropucTION; Wortp TrapE. Of the world’s supply 
of quinine (chinchona) 99% comes from Java. The 
export of rubber is controlled by the International 
Rubber Regulation Committee for Netherland 
India. The 1938 quota was 485,000 long tons. Tin 
production is also regulated. Teakwood is an im- 
portant article of export. i 

The monetary unit—the guilder (or florin)—has 
the same foreign exchange valuation as that of 
the Netherlands. Governmental revenues for 1938 
were estimated at 550,833,614 guilders; expendi- 
tures at 570,946,433. The Java Bank (established in 
piae Bod & ae creation ot peer nes guilders 

» 19, , and a gold and sil 

of 134,880,600; g ver coverage 
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change for Surinam. 7 
The chief exvorts are sugar, cacao, coffee, rice, 
rum, bananas, balata and beauxite. See Index. 
Crop PRODUCTION; MINERAL Propuction; WorLD 
aay The Netherland guilder is_the monetary 
unit, See Index, Foreign ExcHANGE Rates. Govern- 
mental revenues in 1938 were estimated at 3,719,- 
000 guilders; expenditures at 6,505,000. mae 
The colony of Curacao consists of a group of 
six islands in the Caribbean Sea, off the coast of — 
Venezuela. The area of the group is 403. square 


popu. “a 


les: of Curacao it is 210 square miles. The 
able rates te Cae he cpl 
L z ier. wy Orn, Pulse, cattle, sa! ini 
phosphates; the principal industry is the refinery 


of oil See Index, Wortp Trape. Governmental 


Niearagua 
(REPUBLICA DE NICARAGUA) , 
Capital, Managua—Area, 49,200 square miles—Population, 1,133,572 


Nicaragua lies between the Caribbean Sea, with 
a coastline of 280 miles, and the Pacific (200 miles), 
with Honduras on the north and Costa Rica on 


-the south. In area it is a little larger than the 


State of New York. The Cordillera range of moun- 
tains, including many voleanic peaks, runs from 
northwest to southeast through the middle of the 
country. Between this range and a range of yol- 
canic peaks to the west lie Lake Managua, 30 miles 
long by 15 miles wide, and Lake Nicaragua, 100 
miles long and 45 miles wide, of great importance 
in the transport system of the country. The Pacific 
Railroad, running from Corinto to Leon and from 
Managua to Granada (171 miles), the only one in 
the country. is Government-owned. 

The United States acquired by the Bryan- 
Chamarro treaty of 1916 the right to construct a 
canal through Nicaragua and also to build a naval 
base in the Bay of Fonseca on the Pacific coast 
and at Corn Island on the Atlantic coast. The 


United States paid $3,000,000 for the option. 


The country has had a stormy political history; 
revolutions have been frequent and it has been 
necessary for the United States to land Marines 
there on several occasions te protect American 
lives and property. 

During the American occupation there were at 
the peak, July i1, 1928, 5,365 marines, and 456 
naval officers and men; 20 officers and’ 115 men 
were killed in action or died of wounds or in ac- 
cidents, and 31 officers and 53 men were wounded 
in action but recovered. The expense of keeping 
the marines in Nicaragua to Jan. 1, 1931, over the 
cost at home was $5,517,832 as testified to by Maj. 
Gen. B. H. Fuller before the House Appropriations 


Norway 
(NORGE) 
Capital, Oslo*Area, 124,556 square miles—Population, 2,814,914 


Norway occupies the west part of the Scandina- 
vian Peninsula in Northwest Europe from the 
Skagerrack, which separates it from Denmark, to 
the North Cape in the Arctic Ocean, where on the 
east it meets Finland. The Kjolen Mountains, 
which separate Norway from Sweden to the east, 
give to Norway in the northern part but a nar- 
row fringe of country washed by the Arctic and 
North Atlantic Oceans, and cut deep by fjords of 
scenic grandeur. ‘fhe climate is mild and moist, 
like England’s, on the west coast, but cold and 
dry in the interior and in the north and east 
sections. $ 

has only 4,300 square miles of land under 
atnntion: eiyese and lakes occupy 5,000; and 
forests 27,500; three-fourths of the land is unpro- 
ductive. Norway is essentially a maritime-coun- 
try. See Index, Tes; Wortp Trape, Her 
merchant fleet, though neutral, suffered heavily 
in the World War by sinking and torpedoing, the 
total loss being 831 vessels with a total of 1,238,300 
registered tons, and 1,200 men killed. She dropped 
from fourth place to sixth in the mercantile ton- 


nage. % ‘ai 
: ief agricultural products are wheat, bar 
ee. eons ie wera) potatoes and hay. See Index 
Crop PropucTIon. Forests are one of the principal 
natural sources of wealth. They occupy about 
30,000 square miles. . Nearly 70,000 men are en- 
gaged in cod fisheries; 25,000 in herring fisheries, 
and 40,000 in summer herring fisheries. Huge 
quantities of whale, walrus, seal, mackerel and 
salmon ate also caught. Mining is an important 
industry and the country yields silver, copper, 
pyrites, nickel, iron, gine and lead. See Index, 
MINERAL oe ~ 
Norway’s imports 2 
s—Great Britain, 
Tov pie as 10.7%; United States, 8.6%; 
ma 4.9%; and bea’ ote. tsibswiin 
consign Ce) e 1g— 
ee orn vk Germany, 13.3%; United 
Denmark, 4.2%; 


mainly from the follow- 
18.3%; Germany, 


untries—Netherlands; Nicaragua; N orway 


| tiles, wood, oils and soap. 
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revenues for 1936 were estimated at 7,969,000 
guilders, expenditures at 7,964,000. . : 

In 1936, 12,057 vessels Of 20,628,981 net tonnage __ 
entered the ports of the Islands, (11,382 of 19,070,- 
226 tons in 1935). 


Committee Feb. 9, 1931. : By 
_The United States and Nicaragua signed a re- 
ciprocal trade treaty, March 11, 1936, which went 
into effect when ratified by the Nicaraguan Con- — 
gress, on Aug. 13. : * ‘ 

Direct investment of United States capital in 
Nicaragua was estimated by the United States 
Department of Commerce at $13,000,000 as of Dec, 
31, 1930. The United States supplies about 50% of 
the imports and takes about 56% of the exports. 
See Index, Wortp Traber. res Y 

The country has valuable forests, some gold is — 
mined, but it is essentially an agricultural anc 
stock raising community. On the broad tropical 
plains of the east coast, bananas and sugar cane 
are cultivated, and coffee is grown on the mountain 
slopes. See Index, Crop Propucrion. eFY) 

Other products are mahogany and hides and 
skins. Chief imports are textiles, machinery, chem- 
icals and flour. pen 

The Constitution of March 12, 1912, amended 
1913, provides for a Congress of two Houses, 
Senate of 24 members elected for six years, one- 
third each two years, and a House of 43 Deputie 
elected for four years by universal suffrage. The. 
President is elected for four years and has # 
Council of five Ministers. General Anastasio 
Somoza was elected President Dec. 8, 1936, to 
serve until 1940. The Roman Catholic is the 
prevailing religion. 

The monetary unit—the cordoba—was worth : 
cents in American money in July, 1938. See Index, 
ForEIGN ExcHANGE Rates. Governmental revenues 
for 1936-37 were estimated at 6,033,075; expendi- 
tures at 5,649,478. si v2 


efiph Se Bet 
power—which is estimated to amount to 12,50 
000 horsepower. Of this the Government owns 2, 
$00,000 and has developed 270,000. See Index 
ELECTRICITY. elder 
The principal manufactures are food product: 
machinery and metal work, paper and pulp, 4 


ms 4 
The Evangelical Lutheran religion is endowe« 
by the state and its clergy are nominated by eC 
King. All religions are tolerated. : 
Education is compulsory from seven to fo’ 


urte: 
and the school system is highly organized. There 
is, so to speak, no illiteracy. The University o 
Oslo was founded in 1811, and is subelteee ¥ 
state. A 
The army is a national militia with univers 
and compulsory service. The peace strength 
40,000 men, with a reserve of 315,000. Th Ey 
is designed for coast defense only and numbers 
about 1,200 officers and men, with all se 
men between the ages of 20 and 44 enrol 
the active list and liable to conscription. 
Norway, under its Constitution, adopt 
17, 1814, is a constitutional hereditary monarchy. 
Independent for centuries, Norway entered a ‘ 
union with the Kingdom of Denmark in 1381. By 
treaty of Jan. 14, 1814, the King of Denmark ceded 
Norway to Sweden, but the Norwegian bie 
declared themselves independent and elected a 
Danish Prince as their King. The foreign powe: 
refused to recognize this election; as @ result | 
convention on Aug. 14 proclaimed the independe: 
of Norway in union with Sweden, and on No 
elected Charles XIII, of Sweden King of | 
way. This union lasted until 1905. Disagreement: 
having arisen, culminating in Norway’s claim 
the right to maintain its own consular service. Ni 
way declared the union dissolved on June 7, | 
after negotiations a'repeal of the union by mutua eS 
agreement was signed Oct. 26, 1905. After a pleb- — 
iscite Prince Charles of Denmark was elected King _ 
and ascended the throne as Haakon VII. re 
The legislative power is vested in the Storthing, — 
the members numbering 150, elected for three 
years by direct vote on universal suffrage of citi- 
zens, both male and female of 23 years of 2ge. 
The Storthing divides itself into two ect mne. 
Re 


fourth of the membership forming the Lagt 
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and three-fourths the Odelsthing, which consider 
the legislation separately, sitting in joint session 
on failure to agree separately, when decision is 

nade by a two-thirds majority. The King may 
exercise the veto twice, but if the same bill is 
passed a third time, it becomes law. 

__ The Storthing elected on 1 : 
Labor, 71; Conservatives, 36; Liberal Left, 23; 
Farmers’ party, 18; others, 3. The Fascists did not 
win a seat. 

The king of Norway is Haakon VII., born Aug. 
3, 1872, second son of Frederick VIII., King of 
Denmark. He was elected King of Norway by 
the Storthing Nov. 18, 1905, and crowned June 22, 
1906; married July 22, 1896 to Princess .Maud, 


Spitzbergen. a mountainous group of islands in 
the Aretic Ocean between 76° 26’ and 80° 50° north 
latitude and 10° 20’ and 32° 40’ east longitude, the 
largest being West Spitzbergen (12,000 square 


Oct. 19,1936, stands: | 


SPITZBERGEN 
(Svalbard) 


‘third daughter of | g Ed 1 as 
Britain. The heir to the throne, Crown r 
Olaf, born July 2, 1903, was married March 21 
1929, to Princess Martha of Sweden, daughter « 
Prince Charles. A son, Hereditary Prince Harald, 
was born Feb. 21, 1937, and two daughters, Prin- 
cess Ragnhild Alexandra, June 9, 1930. and f 
' Princess Astrid, February 12, 1932. 

The krone is the unit of currency. It was worth 
24.523 cents in American money in August, 1938. 
See Index, Forricn Excuance Rares. The govern- 
mental budget for 1938-39 was estimated to balance 
at 528,835 kroner. The Bank of Norway had a 
note circulation of 453,000,000 kroner on Aug. 
31, 1938, and a gold coverage of 222,000,000. 


The war ended the negotiations, but, following 
action by the Peace Conference in 1919, a treaty 
was signed in Paris, Feb. 9, 1921, by the United 
States, Great Britain, Denmark, France, Italy, 
| Japan, the Netherlands, Sweden_ and Norway, 


miles), lies about 370 miles due north of Norway, | which’ put Spitzbergen under the flag of Norway. 

-way to the Pole. Discovered by Norsemen in | The area is about 24,290 square miles; the popula- 
and rediscovered by Barents in 1596, the | tion around 2,500. 

mds had been the resort of whalers of seyeral! The development of the coal fields has proceeded 

ms. Ever since 1261 Norway has periodically rapidly. The resources are estimated at 9,000,000,- 

‘ted her claims to the islands, and from 1870 000 tons, Norwegians own the two largest mining 


_ the demand became more insistent, increasing as 
Norwegian exploration discovered rich outcropping 
seams of coal—a necessity which Norway lacks, 


alestine, the “Holy Land, lying between the 
diterranean Sea and the River Jordan, was 
rmerly a vilayet of the Turkish province of Syria. 
t was conquered during the World War by British 
roops under General, later Field Marshal, Viscount 
lenby, Jerusalem being surrendered Dec. 9, 1917. 
Jerusalem had been in Moslem hands since 1244, 
had been conquered and reconquered in the Cru- 
S nd had been under the rule of the Turk 
15 


sum, The valley of the Jordan and 
the Dead Sea yield rock salt and 


were 


ans, . 

Jewi h school enrollment, 1936, was 40,211 
in 58 v4 schools. There were also four training 
paler schools numbered 384 with 42,765 
‘hristian schools numbered 187 with 21,720 
e the World War there were in Palestine 
ates undertakings, most of them Arab; 

ge groves 


Great Britain to establish Palestine 
e 


Palestine 


(FLSTIN) 
Capital, Jerusalem—Area, 10,100 square miles—Population, 1,035,154 


| companies. There are large deposits of low-grade 
ele ore and gypsum, and signs of oil have been 
reported. 


Same month the strike was officially declared to be 
at an end. Meanwhile a Royal Commission had 
been appointed (July 29, 1936) to study. the under- 
lying causes of unrest and (July 7, 1937) made 
public a report urging the partition of Palestine 
into a Jewish state, an Arab state and an enclave 
under a new mandate containing Jerusalem and 
Bethlehem and having access to the sea by a 
corridor including the towns of Lydda and Ram- 
leh. (See World Almanac for 1938, page 684). 
The proposal met with bitter criticism from both 
the Jews and Arabs and has been temporarily 
shelved. Meanwhile disorders have grown in in- 
tensity and area. The British government has 
found it necessary to increase the size of the 
military forees to 20,000, to employ airplanes, 
tanks and othey mechanized equipment in sub- 
duing the terrorists. Casualties from July 1 to 
Oct. 25, 1938 were 2,458, including 1,317 dead. 
Arabs suffered most in the fighting with 1,057 
killed and 564 known wounded. Jews suffered 211 
killed and 449 wounded, while British forces lost 
40 killed and 122 wounded. Total casualties from 
July 1, 1936 to July 1, 1938 were 2,047. : 

The Balfour declaration (Nov. 2, 1917) was: ‘‘His 
Majesty’s Government views with favor the estab- 
lishment in Palestine of a national home for the 
Jewish people, and will use their best endeayors to 
facilitate tne achievement of that object, It being 
clearly understaod that nothing shall be done which 
may prejudice the civil and religious rights of ex- 
isting non-Jewish communities in Palestine, or the 
rights and political status enjoyed by Jews in any 
other country.’’ 

Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister, Colonial Secretary 
(Oct. 31, 1933) restated the policy of the Mandatory 
Power: ‘‘There is under the Mandate the obligation 
to facilitate the establishment of a National Home 
for the Jewish people in Palestine, but at the same 
time there is an equally definite obligation to safe- 
guard the rights of all inhabitants of Palestine. 
Both obligations will be most carefully observed.” 

Lord Passfield in a white paper (Oct, 20. 1930) 
announced that ‘‘no margin of land available for 
agricultural settlement by new immigrants re- 
mained,’’ therefore “‘it was the duty of the man- 
datory power to suspend such immigration until 
the unemployed portion obtain work.’’ ‘ 

Both civil and religious courts have been estab- 
lished. A new code of commercial law has been 
enacted, and many laws modernized. A survey 

as been initiated and a definite registration of 
=< Laie, ‘un. 2 ae 

constitution promulgated Sept. 1, 1922 was 
unacceptable to the Arabs. A new constitution was 
presented to Parliament on March 12, 1936 which | 
provides for a Legislative Council of 28 members to 
to consist of eight Moslems, three Jews, and one 
Chriss ian ie be elected: three Moslems, Squr Jews, 
stians, and two Commercials ' - 
nated; and five officials. © be nom ey 
Work was begun in 1927 on the harnessing of the 


} g ine Electric Corporation, 
ranted a £2.000.000 concession by the 
ations’ High Commissioner, The fails 
e River Jordan between Lake Tiberias and 
-myamijeh, where there is a drop of 130 ft. 
an eight-mile stretch. were utilized together 
ith the water of the Yarmuk, and the three power 
stations constructed provide 48,000 horsepower. The 
first completed at Jisr-el-Uujameh in 1931 now 
delivers 18,000 horsepower with provisions for 
doubling the amount. The plants are privately 
owned but are under Government regulation. The 
government plans to electrify the railroads and 
the Jaffa, Haifa and Tiberias sections are already 
completed. See Index, ELEcTRicITY. 
Jerusaiem. the Holy City, is visited annually by 
large pilgrimages of Orthodox Greek Christians. 
The Mosque of Omar occupies the site of Solomon's 
Temple. It contains the sacrificial stone of Abra- 
* ham and a relic of Mahomet. Bethlehem is also 
_. Visited, the Church of the Nativity being reputed 
the oldest Christian church in existence. 
Palestine proper is about the size of the State of 
Vermont with twice as many inhabitants. On the 
/ West is the coastal plain a hundred miles long and 
15 wide, fertile and well watered. In the center 
is the plateau of Judea. The eastern border drops 
sharply into the depressed valley of the River 
Jordan and the Dead Sea, 46 miles long, with an 
average width of eight miles, 1,292 ft. below sea 


TRANS-JORDAN : 


, Trans-Jordan is an Arub state set up within 

_ the Palestine Mandate yet separate from Palestine 
since Sept. 1, 1922. It is under the responsibility of 
the High Commissioner for Palestine, who has a 
British agent there, Lieut. Col. C. H. F. Cox, in 
accord with an agreement concluded between the 
« British Government and the Emir signed Feb. 20, 
x 1928, and ratified on Oct. 31, 1929. Under the 
Organic Law the Emir administers the country 
under a council of advisers. The first legislative 
assembly of 22 elected deputies was opened April 
2. ihe emir is Abdullah, second son of King Husein 
of the Hejaz, and brother of King Feisal of Iraq. 
He was born in Mecca in 1882 and became ruler in 

i 21. 

Arne a of Trans-Jordan have not been 

_ determined, but roughly, on the west the line 
separating it from Palestine runs from the Lake 
of Tiberias down the Jordan to the Dead Sea and 
thence south across Wadi el Araba to Marashash 
on the Guif of Sinai; on the north it is separated 
from Syria by the River Yarmuk, thence eastward 


(REPUBLICA 


Republic of Panama, formerly a department 
of talombis, declared its independence Nov. 3, 
1903, and was recognized Noy. 13 by the United 
States. It occupies the entire isthmus of that 
name connecting North and South America, lying 
between the Caribbean Sea on the north and Paces 
Pacific on the south. The Costa Rican boun aoe 
line on the west has been a matter of dispute. = 
Colombian boundary line to the east was determine 
in 1921 by the Thompson-Urrutia Treaty. 


tie coastline is 477 miles long, 
Soe et, The climate is tropical, with 


rainfall. d 
ov. 18, 1903, ratified Feb. 23, 1904, 
oe ie «appiemenital (Taft) agreement of ee 
the United States acquired the right to copa 
the Panama Canal across the Isthmus, a awe _ 
Canal Zone) extending for five miles on “abe cs e 
f the Canal, terminal cities of Cristobal, 
adjacent to Colon, and Balboa, adjacent to Panama, 
and islands for defensive purposes in the wee, = 
perpetuity and ee ome fat PO Bp arr 
souitery Srmplete. jurisdi tion over sanitary and 
EEE eases jaro t ra ities of Colon and 
-. quarantine matters in the two ci ane 
anam: s and operates the Panama 
Fond, miles lang, comnecung, these S55, bp 
retur’ ted States pa: ,000,0 
pee eS $250,000 a year rental, beginning 
after the lapse of nine years. Py) Dent See 
A new treaty with the Un hy fitien poeceee | 
the Taft agreement of eet Poe 2 ene eee 
the United States renounces its 


and the 
a heavy 
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Panama ar ie 


Capital, Panama—Area, 33,667 square miles—Population, 467,459 


reer eee RP 


pi 


able of great agricultural 

on irrigation. Olives, 

pho figs and grapes are grown in large quan- 
es. 


In_ 1936, 1,985 steamships of 4,976,026 tons in 
the foreign trade entered the ports of Jaffa, Haifa. 
Acre and Gaza. Haifa’s fine 300 acres of sheltered 
harbor. which now has 440 yards of deep wate! 
quay and modern facilities, was opened on Oct, 31, 
1933. Two Palestine-owned ships, the first to fly 
the flag, began in 1935 to ply between Palestine, | 
Constanza and Trieste. , 

The principal imports are cotton, textiles, sugar, 
petroleum, cigarettes and rice; and the chief ex- — 
ports are oranges, soap, wines, melons, aprico port 
and almonds. For the past several years Germany 
has been the chief source of Palestine’s imports, 
because Jewish refugees from that country have 
been unable to take any money out-of the Nazi _ 
state, but_permitted to apply all their available — 
cash to German goods instead. Great Britain, 
Syria and the United States are the next impotrant = 
sources of imports. Exports are consigned mainly 
to Great Britain, Holland, Poland and Germany 
in the order named. See Index, Wortp TRADE. _ 
The unit of currency—the Palestine pound- 
equal in_ value to the British pound sterling. 


level. The country is ca’ 
development, . dependen 


Index, Foreign ExcHaNce Ratss, Governmental 
revenues for 1936-37 were £4,640,821; expenditures — 
were £6,073,502. er 


Pema: 
+ 
to Imtar and thence a straight line northeast to- : 
ward Abu Kamal on the Euphrates; on the east — 
the boundary between it and the Iraq runs south — 
from Abu Kamal to the junction of the bounda: 
of the Iraq and Nejd; on the south lies the kingdon 
of Saudi Arabia. Fes Eke 
The area is approximately 16,220 square mil oi 
and the population in 1937 was estimated at 300,0 i 
chiefly nomad Arabs, of whom about 260,000 are 
Mohammedan, 30,000 Arab Christians, and 0,00 ‘ai 


Circassians. 

The King of the Hejaz, in 1924, transfe 
Akaba, Maan and Tebuk to Trans-Jordan. 

The country is largely desert except for a ee i] 
strip between the Jordan and the Hejaz ra’ road 
which traverses the country from Dera to Maan, 
its present terminus. A road fit for motor raise ad 
extends from Jerusalem to the capital, A aT, 
where there is a British aerodrome and air-force — 
detachment. 15 eee 
The Trans-Jordan frontier force numb 
officers and 981 men. There is an additiona 
of some 700 men raised in Palestine and ' 
Jordan, and officered largely by the British. 


DE PANAMA) 


The annual rental charge of $250,000 in gol 
changed (retroactive to Feb, 26, 1934, in 


extensively carried on. s a 
‘bananas, cacao and coconuts. Ve aS 
American investments in 1930, aggregated abo 
$46,550,000. , 
The Constitution, adopted Feb. ree 4 
amended Dec. 26, 1918, provides for a Cham 
Deputies of 32 members (election to be held eve 
feur years, beginning with 1924) and a Presid 
also elected by direct vote for a four-year term, 
not eligible for re-election. He appoints a 
of five Ministers. There are nine provinces, e 
under a Governor, Ss see oe for a term oO: 


69 officers 
e an 


compulsory. Pa: 

i ee Ssampatenss Arosemena, was dlected 
lg f y is the silver balboa, t 

. of currency is a .. If is 
Weg in eae to the Untied States silver dolla 
Governmental revenues for 1937-38 were, 19,206 : 
palboas; expenditures were 19,206,817 balboas 
Trade is principally with the United States (64! 
See Index, Wortp TRADE. : i 


Capita, 

Paraguay is an inland agricultural and pastoral 
country of South America, communicating with the 
South Atlantic by the Paraguay River and the 
Parana, a tributary of the River Plata, navigable 

‘by vessels of light draft up to Asuncion. A rail- 
road, British owned, 272 miles long, connects the 
capital with the Argentine railroad system. It is 
bounded on the north by Bolivia and Brazil, on the 
east by Brazil and Argentina, on the south by 
Argentina, and on the west by Argentina and 
_ Bolivia. 
X The area of Paraguay was more than doubled 
in size (Oct. 10, 1938) by the terms of the Chaco 
Peace Settlement by which almost the entire Chaco 
country was awarded to Paraguay, thus ending @ 
dispute with Bolivia since 1870. _ 
Revolution in Paraguay followed the Armistice 

' (Jan. 21, 1936) which settled the Chaco War of 
1932-35. An army junta (Feb. 17, 1936) at Asuncion 
threw out President Eusebio Ayala and his gov- 
ernment and the next day installed Col. Rafael 

'ranco aS Provisional President. Gen. Jose Esti- 
 garribia, commander of the army in the war, was 
placed under arrest. 

E . Franco, on March 10, issued a decree declar- 
the revolutionary party and the State insep- 
ble, suspending all political activity for one 
ear and putting all industries and all disputes 
i ing on labor matters under the Minister of the 

Interior. He decreed the country a totalitarian 
state ‘‘a true democracy of peasants and workers.” 
His government was recognized by the Chaco Peace 
Conference, then in session. consisting of repre- 
sentatives of Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Peru, 
tuguay. and the United States, after it had 

ured them that it would “faithfully carry out 
_ international obligations and pacts in force.” The 
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Paraguay See 
(REPUBLICA DEL PARAGUAY) 4 . i 
1, Asuncion—Area (including Chaco) 130,647 square miles—Population. 931,799 


reference was to the peace protocols, which called 
for immediate cessation of hostilities in the Chaco, 
then almost entirely occupied by Paraguay, for 
the reduction of Bolivian and Paraguayan armies 
to 2 maximum of 5,000 each and for exchange of 
prisoners. : 

Felix Paiva became President (Aug. 15, 1937) by 
a military junta that displaced Col. Franco. The 
National Congress of Paraguay (Oct. 11, 1938) 
elected Paiva President for an indefinite term that 
will end with a general election. 

The Constitution of 1870 is modeled on that of 
the United States, but more centralized. The 
history of Paraguay since its declaration of inde- 
pendence from Spain in 1811 has been one of con- 
stant dissentions, dictatorships, revolutions and 
wars. 

The Roman Catholic religion is established, but 


others are tolerated. Education is free and 
nominally compulsory. There is a university at 
Asuncion. 


The high plateaus are suitable for the raising of 
cattle, of which there are 5,000,000. Meat packing 
is a huge industry, encouraged by the government. 
The chief exports are hides, quebracho, timber, 
eattle, meat, yerbomate and tobacco. Cotton, 
sugar, bananas are also grown. The country yields 
iron, manganese, copper and other minerals in 
abundance. See Index, Crop PropUCTION; MINERAL 
PRODUCTION. Paraguay’s exports and imports pass 
malay through Argentina. See Index, Worip 

RADE. 

Paraguay uses the Argentinian gold peso. It was 
worth 32.541 cents in American money on Aug. 31, 
1938. See Index, Fornicn Excuancr Rares. The 
governmental budget for 1936-37 was estimated to 


‘balance at 10,732,862 pesos. 


Se Peru 
ts ; ¥ (REPUBLICA DEL PERU) 
1 oe Capital, Lima—Area, 482,133 square miles—Population, 6,500,000 


_ Peru is situated on the Pacific Coast of South 
mercia, hounded on the north by Ecuador and 
olombia, on the east by Brazil and Bolivia, and 
south by Chile. In area it equals the com- 
rea of Texas, Arizona, Nevada and Utah. 
‘ritory, amounting to 100,000 square miles, 
€ northeast corner in the Amazon basin has 
bee n in dispute between Colombia, Ecuador, Brazil 
and Peru. The boundaries among Peru, Colombia 
an | Brazil were adjusted (subject to ratification) 
through the good offices of Secretary of State 
Hughes in Washington (March 4, 1925). The 
ian Congress ratified the treaty (Dec. 21, 
The territory has about 13,000 square miles. 
‘u and Ecuador sent commissions to Washing- 
in 1936, to determine their boundary line under 
arbitration of President Roosevelt. Negotia- 
were abruptly halted on Oct. 4, 1938, when 
eo co were unable to agree on several major 
he Andes reach their highest altitudes in Peru, 
ch contains seven peaks towering above 19,000 
+ Of which Huascaran (altitude 22,187 ft.), 
Coropuna (21,700 ft.), Huandoy (21,088 ft.), Misti 
(20,013 ft.) and Hualcan (19,945 ft.) are among 
ihe loftiest. The 30-mile wide strip of land along 
acific is a desert except as it is irrigated from 
s from the mountains; the uplands or west- 
opes of the Andes are well watered and also 
astern descent to the Amazon basin, tropical 
nes very fertile, thickly wooded in parts with 
wild rubber, and thinly populated. Iquitos, 
en this district, is over 2,000 miles up 
e mountains are rich in minerals and many 
able mines, some dating back to the Incas, are 
g worked. Gopper and petroleum are produced 
undance. The country is one of the largest 
irces of vanadium. Antimony, tungsten, gold, 
er bismuth, coal, lead and zinc are also pro- 

a ced. See Index, Minera, Propucrion, 
ie he principal agricultural products are, in the 
order named: cotton, sugar, coffee, wool, hides and 
Irrigation makes the cultivation of sugar 
ssible the river valleys of the coast region. 
ee Index, Crop Propuction. From the islands in 
e Pacific about 150.000 tons of guano are taken 
ually. Foreign capital invested in Peru is 
nated at $300.000.000. of which $200,000,000 is 


aan. 


Of the imports the United States supplies 27% 
and takes 14.1% of the exports. The United King- 
dom supplies 17.6% of the imports and takes 33.8% 
of the exports. See Index, WorLp Traps, 

Elementary education is compulsory and free. 
At Lima is a university (with 528 students), 
founded by Charles V, in 1551. 

Over 45% of the population are full-blooded 
Indians, including many uncivilized and unenumer- 
ated tribes; 32% are Mestizos, or of other mixed 
blood, and but 20% entirely of Caucasian blood. 
The Jot of the Indians has been very hard. 

Military service is compulsory; the standing army 
numbers 10,000, with 150,000 in reserve, The navy 
consists of two obsolete cruisers built in 1906, two 
destroyers and several lesser craft including four 
desea submarines, 200 ft. long, built at Groton, 
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seaport of 60.000 inhabitants with a harbor that 


. portant crops are wheat, rye, barley, oats, potatoes, 
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haar Poland oa 
%. 4 (RZECZPOSPOLITA POLSKA) . 


i Capital, Warsaw—Area, 150,413 s 
2X 5 quare miles—Po i 
(Including the Teschen area received (Oct., 1938) ont Cooktonk taney 


_ Poland, an ancient kin: i 
, gdom whose history G3 o> 
ae 966, and a great power from the donrtenth 10 334! Taiyo 3 37 if N absent 2 Argentinay’ ~~ 
the seventeenth century, in three partitions, 1772, | 14%! Soviet Russia 12%; Roumeaie OTe ne 
ry jana 1796 was apportioned among Prussia’|. Poland's exports ‘are’ mostly comigned 40 the. 
tussia and Austria, Overrun by the Austro-German | following—Germany (including Rustele ee 8 ae ae 
armies in the World War its independence (self- | Great Britain. 18.3%; United States 8.45;  swed nied 
declared on Nov. 9, 1918) was recognized by the | 9-3%; Belgium, 5.8%; Netherlands "5.19: Tealy, G 
Treaty of Versailles June 28, 1919, by the Council | 2:3.¢:, Czechoslovakia, "4.3%; France, 4.1%; Switz 
of Ambassadors’ orders under it and by the Treaty | 2i@nd. 1.8%; Norway, 1.8%: Argentina, 1.7%; 
ey cheng gee from Prussia and beng nde 0.9%; Russia, 0.4%. See Index, WorLD 
ed 6, j in- : Ne 
cluded the “corridor,” and "be ® Sowa Se Poland adopted a new constitution in 1935, re- 
Silesia; from Russia, 101,196 sauare miles: and | iacing that of 1921 which had been remade 
from Austria, 30,914 ‘square miles. When Polish | {io oi'¢ Marshal Pilsudski’s (May, 1926) assump 
Gen. Zeligoroski’ seized Vilna (Wilno) the oid tion of the dictatorship. It gives to the President 
capital of Lithuania with its surrounding territory full power to appoint and dismiss ministers, the 
by a raid in October, 1920, the Co ft of Y | head of the supreme court and the commander-in-_ 
7s a finally handed it over to Poland, March chief of the army: to decide on war and peace; to 

E . This added 11, iles. ” : 

Poland is bounded the: onthe toe aoc th 
Baltic Sea, Danzig, East Prussia Eithuasis i ned 
Soha Sg — by Soviet Russia, on the south 
On the west by Germany "It about the wae of| CNUs) A 
States of West Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky and age es A ais Sees pea te 

ennessec. - 1, zanow, near Plock; elec ; 

li Pits ak ; _| June 1. 1926; re-elected May '8, 1933. The Premier 
payic ats tive sida 2 Seeman ey ote aa and Minister of the Interior is Felician Slawo| 
— en Ae granted by the Treaty of Versailles Soe aa bee pe ius oem Pipe oe. ‘" 
ni i es, x eck; a 
ttt ol ees was brought within the Polish ee ee ae and ates 

Poland has within 10 year: y i * ee nrnc) oe. 
Spat crn ae eee ee aes. oe een officially recognizes Marshal 

vill to a great well-equipped, modern | army, Wi mplterd y Bite gs >,  gtate tae ; 
, A : e State, kin 

t to the President of the Polish Republi 
can accommodate 50 steamers, a sea wall aes = See eee 
aca long, apes cranes, railway tracks ‘and gant Polnan ba ran thine seare wom sere Je os ; 

jouses. Tee zone was set up in January, | 1932. d extend (Pee 
nea ® or 1637 the vet wesintor ¥. , and extended to 1945 on May 5, 1934. A ten- — 
ete fae the port wan | far Sg mg Souk .begg Biome 4 sae with, Germanyi vee hi 
merchant marine (Jan. 1, 1937) numbered 66] Military ‘trainin : “mi 
, i g for every able-bodied man o 
tog els lg Be a sacred __ | Teaching the age of 21 is compulsory; service in ti 
Benen? the a navigation from Danzig | active army for two years is followed by 18 years 
Gris ingraiected by cansliting the Vistula, cutiing | streuste Of the acity i 1057 gos Tone egies 
@ canal to the Dnieper, and canalizing that fiver a 0 Pea rhe ale Se ral haa ane 
to en pe eee aid Ss: potenti sheng. mn pea and nee ea be ans on Gener: 

i : ense, presided over e President, sists 
agric ture. There are approximately 44,478,000| the Premier, the bateisters resent oe 
acres arable; 13,000,000 pastures; 22,153,000 forests; | Interior, Foreign Affairs and. Finance, and 
9,000,000 gardens and other uses. The most im- General Ins: cee of the Amuiy’ wip in case of ¥ 
S es the chief command. That post, long - 
sugar beets. flax, hemp, hops and chicory. by Marshal Pilsudski, was. on his de th, Ma 
riers ang peer Seer cover ae Bo 1934, given to Gen. Edward Rydz-Smigly, wae 

ine, s ling i i : : 
lareh; deciduous trees, beech, oak, alder, birch, PEdncation ag ts pagar tee “Tenere, 
et ait and others. Wood-working industries| six important universities, at Warsaw, r 
onthe Riiet tidustrial areas of Poland are—Silesia Pani cuamtledretics fo One 
and Kielce (coal mines and forges) ; Lodz, Bialystok | American investments in Poland were estimated 
and Bielsko (textiles); Warsaw, , Bydgoszcz} by the Department of Commerce in 1930 t 
a ogee Se an eee the Car- | $177,323,000, of which $124,130,000 were in go 

Poland possesses great mineral wealth, particu- \ 
larly coal, besides iron, lignite, petroleum, natural 
gas, =F potassium salts and zinc. See Index, 
MINERAL PRODUCTION. 

Poland receives her imports mainly from the nce.” 
following countries—Germany (including Austria), | at 2,317,000,000 zlotys. d 
19.1%; United States, 11.9%; Great Britain, 11.9%; | note circulation of 1,149,000,000 zlotys on Aug. 30, — 
Netherlands, 4.6%; Belgium, 4.5%; Czechoslovakia, | 1938, and a gold cover of 448,000,000. ; » ee 
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Portugal 
(REPUBLICA PORTUGUESA) e 
Capital, Lisbon—Area, 35,490 square miles—Population, 6,825,883 % 


Portugal occupies the western part of the Iberian | country, and cork, of which the average 
Peninsula, being bounded on the north and east by roduction is 140,000 metric tons, is the sec 
Spain and on the south and west by the Atlantic argest industry. Portugal has much miners 
Ocean. It is a little larger than the State Fee eee olainy pyrites, leno 
, , , ’ vi cL 
Maine. The Azores and Madeira Islands, in the) j; yndeveloped because of a scarcity of sieeici 
North Atlantic, are politically an integral part of | power and transportation. The sardine fisher 
the republic. The country is mountainous and | are important. Hides and wool are exported. See 
to the north. About one-third of | ae Crop Propuction; MINERAL PRODUCTION; 
ISHERIES. ; eee 
Portugal, an independent state since the twelfth 
century, was a kingdom until Oct. Le 1910, when 


-well watered 
the land is cultivated. Vineyards abound, and 


wines, olive oil and fruit are largely produced. 
Wine-making is the chief industry. Forests of 
pine, oak, cork and chestnut cover 19% of the 


a revolution drove King Manoel from 


Foreign C 


“2 


—_—— - 
> throne and proclaimed a republic. 
- overthrow of King Manoel to Sept., 1931, 
a public witnessed 23 uprisings, 

2 


From the 
the re- 


‘others not; but none with much loss of life. 
_- The new constitution of 1934, replacing one 
adopted by plebiscite in 1933 provides some features 
of ‘‘Corporative State.’ At the election Dec. 16, 
1934, only one list of candidates selected by Gov- 
ernment committees was presented. Republicans 
‘and Socialists abstained. Two assemblies of 90 
members each were chosen—the first, the National 
Assembly, to exercise legislative and _ financial 
powers, by direct election by heads of families 
‘regardless of sex; the second, the Corporative 
Ghamber, chosen through a system of guild or 
mdical representation. The Corporative Cham- 
yer deals with economic and social matters, and 
reviews some legislation. The Assembly may over- 
‘ride a Presidential veto by a two-thirds vote, 
A Council of National Defense was created and 
a Council of the Colonial Empire to co-ordinate 
activities. The President has a Council of State 
to advise him, consisting of the Premier, the 
Presidents of the-National Assembly and the Su- 
reme Court, the Procurator General, the Vice- 
ident of the Supreme Council of Public Ad- 
: stration and five life members named by the 
President. 
__ The President of Portugal is General Antonio 
scar de Fragoso Carmona; elected Nov. 29, 1926; 
s-elected Mar. 25, 1928, and Feb. 17, 1935. The 


PORTUGUESE 


_ Portuguese India includes Goa (capital, Pangin), 
on the Malabar coast; Damao, near Bombay; and 
iu, a small island 140 miles from Damao, There 
: a total area of 1,469 square miles and a popu- 
lation of 570,426. Salt is produced in Goa and 
Damao, and manganese near Mormugao, where 
ere are 20 mines. Manganese is exported to the 
United States for steelmaking. Other exports are 
ocoanuts, fish, spices, caju-nuts and copra. See 
X, WoRLD TRADE: 
tao, China, is on an island of the same name 
the mouth of the Canton River, it has 157,175 
pulation, 3,864 of which are Portuguese; the 
t Chinese. There is a military force of 488 
ives. : % 
Portuguese Timor is the eastern part of the 
_ Malay Island of that name, off the north coast of 
Australia, Holland having the western part. The 
is 7,330 square miles and the population in 
was 474,363. Exports are coffee, sandalwood, 
andal root, copra and wax. 
_ Tke Cape Verde Islands, in the North Atlantic, 
ude 25°, latitude 15°, are 14 in number. The 
tal area is 1.511 square miles and the population 
53,700, of which about 4,800 are white. 
products are coffee, medicinal products, hides, fruit 


é Chief 
ts are rubber, wax, oils, ivory and hides. 


The Islands of 'S 


form a province under a Governor. Chief prod- 
ucts are cacao. coffee, rubber and cinchona, 
f la, Portuguese West Africa, has a 1,000-mile 
line stretching south from the mouth of the 
g It is governed by a High Commissioner, 
arge powers. The Portuguese have owned it 


mf 


oumania, whose history began as a Roman 
ny, was formed within Turkey-in-Europe by 
inion of the Danubian principalities Wallachia 
oldavia, in 1861; proclaimed its independence 
), 1877, during the Russo-Turkish War, and 
so confirmed by the Treaty of Berlin in 1878, 
ssarabia, however, to Russia. The World 
sulted in the return of Bessarabia, the addi- 
fransylvania from Hungary and of Buko- 
a ie part of the Banat, Crisana and Mara- 
resh from the Austro-Hungarian Empire, based 
nological grounds. 
umania is bounded on the north by the 
S. S. R., Czechoslovakia and Poland, on the 


ountries—Portugal; R 


some successful and | 


Premier, Minister of Finance, 

ter of War and of Foreign Affa: 
de Oliveira Salazar. f ae 
' The army is raised by conscription and 
bers (1937) 35,364, with reserves of 620,000. 
navy personnel is 6,773. - ; te f 

The dominant religion is Roman Catholic; there — 
is freedom of worship, Primary education is free 
and nominally compulsory; the republic has been 
showing increased interest in education, but the 
percentage of illiteracy is about 55. There are 
three universities. “ 

The escudo is the unit of currency, It was | 
worth 4.4228 cents in American money in Aug, 
1938. See Index, Forrrcn EXcHANGE Rates. Gov- 
ernmental receipts for 1938 were 2.472,500,000 
escudos; expenditures~ were 2,469,200,000. The 
Bank of Portugal had a note circulation on July 
29, 1938, of 2,016,000,000 escudos, and a gold cov- 
erage of 918,000,000. i 

Portugal receives most of her imports from the 
following countries—Great Britain, 21.0%; Ger- 


num= 75) 
The 


many, 14.1%; United States, 11.5%; Belgium, 9.0%; 
France, 5.0%; Angola, 5.0%; Holland, 3.8%; Spain, 
3.4%; Mozambique, 3.3%; Italy, 0.4%. i 
Portuguese exports are mainly consigned to the 
following—Great Britain, 26.6%; Germany, 12.1%; 


France, 11.2%; United States, 7.2%; Belgium, 
6.2%; Mozambique, 5.0%; Angola, 3.5%; Spain, 
2.6%: Holland, 1.7%; Italy, 1.2%. See Index, 
Wortp TRADE. 
POSSESSIONS 


since 1575. Its area is 484,800 square miles. 

In 1928 the capital was moved from unhealthy 
Loanda where it had been for 350 years to Nova 
Lisboa, nearly a mile above sea level and 225 miles 
inland on the railway. 

The native population numbered 3,098,281 in 
1935; and there. are about 40,000 Europeans of 
whom 90% are Portuguese. There were 70 gov- 
ernment primary schools. 

Chief products are coffee, rubber, wax, sugar, oil 
seeds,. cocoanuts, ivory, cattle, fish, tobacco for 
local use, cotton, petroleum and asphalt. Diamonds 
are mined and exported principally to Belgium. 
There are large deposits of malachité copper, iron 
and salt, and gold has been found. Portugal sup- 
plies from 45% to 50% of the imports, See Index, 
Wortp TraDE; MINERAL PRopUCTION; Crop Propuc- 
TION. 

The unit of currency is the angolar, which equals 
one escudo; a thousand is known as a conto. See 
Index, ForREIGN EXCHANGE RatTEs, 3 

The budget for 1937 was balanced at 313,834,000 
angolares. 

Mozambique, Portuguese East Africa, extends 
from Cape Delgado (10° 40’ south latitude) to the 
Union of South Africa. “fo the west lies the Union 
of South Africa and Rhodesia (British). On the 
north is Tanganyika, formerly German East Africa, 
but surrendered to the British November, 1919; 
more than 400 square miles of that territory, the 
longs Triangle, was transferred to Mozambique 
n F 


Mozambique has 297,657 square miles, and 


a 
population in 1930 of 3,995,831, of which 35,570 
were Europeans. The capital is Lourenco Mar- 
ques. The budget estimate for receipts and ex- 
penditures for 1935-36 was 327,853,805 escudos. 
Chief products are sugar, cocoanuts, and bees- 
wax. Coal deposits exist. It has vast natural 
resources practically untouched. See Index, 
Wortp TRADE. ‘ 


Roumania 
i \ (ROMANTA) 
Capital, Bucharest—Area, 113,886 square miles—Population, 19,033,363 


east by the Ukraine (U. S. S. R.) and the Black 
Sea, on the south by Bulgaria, and on the eae 
by Yugo-Slavia and Hungary. It is about the 
size of New England, New York and New Jersey. 
For 300 miles the Danube forms its southern 
boundary; the last 250 miles of its course (from 
Oltenitza to the Black Sea), it flows through Rou- 
mania, The Dneister forms its northeast bound- 
ary for 300 miles. The Carpathian Mountains ex- 
tend. from north to south to the middle of the 
Bea thee Snes foe venien Alps extend 
e west. ese m 
old western boundary. sane oe 
According to the Constituti 
the government is ares 


Feb. 24, 1 
vested in a: King, onmennee 


“i present title is Grand Voyvoda of 
a. 
Half the members of the Senate are elected for 
nine-year terms and half are nominated by the 
~King for life. The Chamber of Deputies is elected 
for six years. 
_ . Parliament was dissolved by the Goga Govern- 
_ Ment (Dec. 29, 1937) and the new Cabinet (ap- 

_ pointed Mar. 30, 1938) continued to govern with- 


/ out legislative assistance. Dr. Miron Cristea 
_ (Patriarch of the Greek Orthodox Church of Rou- 
Mania) is Prime Minister (Nov. 2, 1938). The 
strongly anti-Semitic Goga government remained 
in office only 45 days (Dec. 29, 1937-Feb. 11, 1938). 
Crown Prince Carol, who had renounced his right 
_. of succession to the Roumanian throne (Dec. 31, 
_ 1925) and who had been divorced by his wife, 
Princess Helen of Greece (June 21, 1928) returned 
from France where he had enjoyed asylum to 
. Bucharest by airplane (June 6, 1930) was wel- 
_ comed by Parliament, the people, most of the 
__ Ministers and his brother. 
- Parliament declared null and void all acts re- 
_ dating to his abdication and recognized him as 
- King de jure since the death of his father (July 
20, 1927). He took the oath of fealty to the con- 
stitution and was proclaimed Carol II. His son 
_ Michael, the boy King for three years, was pro- 
_ claimed Grand Voyvoda of Alba Julia. Princess 
_ Helen, was declared Queen, but she remained un- 
k reconciled and refused annulment of their divorce. 
The soil of Roumania is very fertile, making the 
_ country a granary of Europe. Four-fifths of the 
population engage in agriculture and stock-raising. 
The total tilled land in 1935 amounted to 34,249,326 
acres (44.7% of the whole surface of the country). 
The most important agricultural products are 
wheat, rye, barley, oats and corn. See Index, 
Crop Propuction. Vineyards and orchards are 
plentiful. The country yields salt, lignite, iron, 
copper, petroleum, natural gas, pyrites, zinc. See 
Index, MINERAL ProDUCTION. Flour miiling, brew- 


Bl Salvador lies along the Pacific Ocean with 
Honduras as its "lila gue boundary, and Guate- 
la on the northwest. . é 
Tang. and its average breadth 60 miles. It is about 
the size of the State of New Jersey. Along the sea 
is a narrow, low alluvial plain, and the interior is 
a plateau about 2,000 ft. above sea level, contain- 
ing a number of volcanic cones. Earthquakes are 
frequent. The country has luxuriant forests and 
abundant mineral deposits, which are undeveloped. 
Mestizos and Indians form two-thirds of the popu- 
lation, ; 

p Ivador is a one-crop country. Its prosperity 
Beene tor the sale of its coffee, which has a 
high reputation. About 234,650 acres are devoted 
to coffee; there are about 118,800,000 trees. Coffee 
forms 96% in value of all the exports. The United 
States takes 21% of the exports and supplies 48% 
of the imports. Henequen and balsam are also 

See 


_ exported. Index, Crop PropucTion; Wor.ip 
BP ecrcct American investments are estimated at 
$26,466,000. 


San Marino 
Area, 38 square miles—Population, 13,948 


i in the Apennines near 

a tie} are at eitaly, claims to be the oldest 
and to have been founded in the 

Its treaty of friendship with the 


Salvador 
(REPUBLICA DE EL SALVADOR) ) J 
Capital, San Salvador—Area, 13,173 square miles—Population, 1,459,578 tae ee 


Its coast line is 160 miles | a@ year are elected by universal suffrage. 


‘ee << es" 


; San Marino 


~ _ a q 
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ing and distilling are important industries. 4 
Roumania's imports are principally from the i 
following countries—Germany (including Austria) 


49.5%; Czechoslovakia, 11.5%: Great Britain, 
1.4%; France, 5.9%; Italy, 1.5%. Exports are cone 


signed mainly to the following—Germany, 26.4%: ct 
Great Britain, 14.4%; France, 8.1%; Czechoslo- 
vakia ,7.0%; Italy, 6.1%. See Index, Wortp TRADE, __ 
Under the land reforms carried through since th 
armistice, 15,000 properties, totaling 15,000,000 
acres, have undergone expropriation. Im Old Rou- 
mania 1,000,000 peasants; in Transylvania, 540,000; 
in Bukovina, 55,000, and in Bessarabia, 557,016, all — 
who were entitled to it, had received land by 1929. . 
Of the forest land 7 


The railroad bridge over the Dneister connecting — 
Bessarabia with the Ukraine, blown up by the re- a 
treating White Russian forces in 1919, was rebuilt 
when relations with Soviet Russia were restored and 
reopened Oct. 18. 1935. Traffic between the two 
countries was resumed. ee 

_ Military service is compulsory. In 1937 the effec- 
tive strength of the army was 14,890 officers and 
289,984 men. There is a small navy of guard ships. 


ship is assured. Orthodox clergy are paid by 
State, other clergy being subventioned. ’ 
Education is free and compulsory ‘wherever 
there are schools.’’ There are four universiti 
The lei is the unit of currency. It was wor 
0.7317 cents in American money in Aug 
See Index, Forercn EXcHANGE RatEs, 
Governmental receipts and expenditures for 
38 were estimated to balance at, 25,948,155 
The National Bank of Roumania on Aug. 30, 1 
had a note circulation of 30,921,000,000 leis an 
a gold coverage of 17,001,000,000. Phe é 


a 
Under the Constitution of 1924, a President fi 
four years and single chamber of 70 deputie: 


President is Gen. Maximilliano Martinez, | 
pointed (Dec. 4, 1931) and confirmed by Ce 
gress (Feb. 7, 1932) and elected (Jan. 13-18, 
for a four-year term. The dominant reli 
Roman Catholic. so Tee 
The army numbers 2,000 with reserves of 25,0 
The government is carrying on cam: a 
reduce illiteracy. Education is free 
pulsory. 


Italian an 


usvascists gained poe a (Sept. 1, 1932) by elec 
ity of the council. 

Song tee is reached by carriage or motor f1 

Rimini, 15 miles away. An electric railway 20. 

long was completed in 1932. 


Siam is situated in Southeastern Asia, with 
Burma (British India) on the northwest and west 
_and French Indo-China on the northeast and east, 

and the Gulf of Siam, which is part of the China 
Sea on the south and east. It also occupies the 
neck of the Malay Peninsula as far as the Federated 
Malay States (British). It is of rolling topography 
with large areas susceptible to irrigation, of which 
Phi 250,000 acres have been under: water since 

22. 

Bangkok, the capital; in the delta of the Menam, 
: is a well-built, modern city, drained and cleaned, 
well lighted and beautified with spacious parks. 
The town of Nakon Sritamaraj, 1,000 years old, 
is the home of perhaps the most distinctive Siamese 
art, the ‘‘Niello’”’ work which has been practised 
in the country for: more than eight centuries. The 


_ melted together with sulphur. 
__. There are many large forests, teakwood being an 
_ important article of export. Labor is higher than 
in almost.any other Oriental country. 

-- The. chief crop is rice, the staple food of the 
_ people and heavily exported. Other important 
- products are para-rubber, cocoanuts, tobacco, pep- 
per and cotton. See Index, Crop Propucrion. 
Mineral resources are extensive and include coal, 
, iron, manganese, tungsten, antimony and quick- 
? ver. The revenue from the export of tin has been 
_ well over $1,125,000 annually. See Index, MINERAL 
_ Propuction. 

_ Siam’s imports are principally from the following 
ewe siss Japan, 28.9%; Britsh Malaya, 16.3%; 
MN 


t Britain, 11.2%; Hong Kong, 10.4%; Germany, 
%; Netherland Indies, 4.9%; British India, 
%; China, 4.5%: United States, 4.2%; Nether- 
lands, 1.8%; Australia, 1.4%; Denmark, 1.1%. 


The Soudan is bounded by Libya and Egypt on 
ger rth, the line being the 22° north latitude; the 
Red Sea and Eritrea (Italian) and Ethiopia on the 
east, Uganda (British) and the Belgian Congo on 
t. uth, and French Equatorial Africa and Libya 
| the west. 
its greatest length north and south is 1,650 miles, 
d its greatest breadth east and west is 900 miles. 
é€ northern zone consists of the Libyan desert, 
the west, and the mountainous Arabian desert, 
ding to the Red Sea on the east, separated 
he narrow valley of the Nile; the central zone 
s large areas of fertility, including the rainlands 
Kassala and Tokar, the Gezira plain and the 
tures and gum forests of Kordofan; and the 
southern equatorial belt where the soil is richest 
and watered by tropical rains. 
Bett is the principal source of the world’s supply 
of gum arabic. Cotton is grown extensively. Other 
important products are sesame, senna leaves and 
pods, ground-nuts, dates, hides and skins, ma- 
“ital ga y, dom nuts (vegetable ivory) chillies, semn 
R (ghe melon-seed, beans, corn, trochus and 
¥ oth r of pearl shell, shea nuts, salt, ivory and 
gold. The staple food of the inhabitants is dura 
eat millet). See Index, Crop Propucrion. 

€ White Nile flows north through the middle 
‘the country; the Blue Nile, rising in the moun- 
ains of Ethiopia, flows northwest to its junction 
Khartoum with the White Nile to make the 
le that flows on in a huge S curve to enter Egypt 
di Halfa. Khartoum is 1,345 miles south of 
, and 1,255 ft. above sea level. Formerly a 
d of malaria, modern sanitation has elimi- 
2d the mosquito. 
Population, which was estimated at 9,000,000 
ecreased to 2,000,000 under Deryish mis- 
ugh war, famine and disease. The in- 
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ss (SAYAM, or MUANG-THAI) 
f Capital, Bangkok—Area, 198,189 square miles—Population, 11,506,207 


Siam’s exports are mainly distributed among the 
following—British Malaya, 35.4%; Hong Kong, 
21.2%: British India, 4.9%; Japan, 4.1%; Great 
Britain, 3.2%; Netherlands, 2.6%; Belgium, 1.6%; 
Germany, 1.3%; Ceylon, 1.3%; China, 1.2%. See 
Index, Worip TRADE. f 

Siam, one of the last of the absolute monarchies, 
underwent a bloodless revolution (June 24, 1932). 
It was aimed at the elders of the Royal House, of 
the government, and of the army who have op- 
posed the King in liberalizing his regime. The 
King (June 29, 1932) signed a new constitution 
establishing a limited monarchy, full franchise for 
the people, and an elected parliament. 

King Prajadhipok, a liberal, had trouble with 
both the Communistic and the Reactionary ele- 
ments of his country. When in England awaiting 
an operation on his eyes, the government, which 
had by a coup seized power, presented to him a 
measure taking away the royal power over life and 
death. He refused. to sign it on the ground that 
it merely transferred the power to his ministers. 
He abdicated, and the throne passed to his nephew, 
Prince Ananda Mahidol, born Sept. 20, 1925. 

Every able-bodied man serves in the army. The 
navy has 5,000 active and 20,000 reserve men. 
Naval craft include four coast defense vessels, one 
destroyer, four submarines, 18 torpedo boats, two 
escort vessels, two minelayers and several vessels 
of less importance. 

Buddhism is the prevailing religion. In 1930 there 
were 16,571 temples with 127,057 priests. 

The baht (called the tical until 1928) is the unit 
of currency. It is pegged to the British pound 
sterling at approximately 11 bahts to the pound. 
On Aug., 1938, it was worth about 44.37 cents in 
American money. Governmental revenues for 1937- 
38 were 104,891,144 bahts; expenditures were 
96,088,638. ; 


Anglo-Egyptian Soudan 


Capital, Khartoum—Area, 969,600 square miles—Population, 5,816,376 


habitants are partly Arabs, partly Negroes and 
partly Nubians of mixed Arab and Negro blood; 
the Arabs and Nubians.are Mohammedans. The 
Mahdist rebellion in 1884, culminating in the fall 
of Khartoum and the death of Gen. Gordon, Jan. 
26, 1885, forced the Egyptian Government to with- 
draw from the Soudan, retaining only Wadi Halfa 
on the Nile and Suakin on the Red Sea as frontier 
ports. The Dervishes were overthrown by Lord 
Kitchener with the Anglo-Egyptian army at 
Omdurman, Sept, 2, 1898. On the reconquest of 
the Soudan an agreement was signed Jan. 19, 1899, 
between Eevpt and Great Britain, which fixed the 
boundary, provided for the administration of the 
territory by a Governor General appointed by Egypt 
with the consent of Great Britain (aided since 1910 
by a council) who should make laws by proclama- 
tion, and providing that the British and Egyptian 
flags should fly together. 

While Egypt claims the Soudan as an integral 
part, the British Government has officially an- 
nounced as a fixed policy that Great Britain will 
never abandon the Soudan nor tolerate any at- 
tempt to disturb the administration. 

The Soudan takes its imports chiefly from the 
following countries—Great Britain, 26.4%; Egypt, 
20.5%; Japan, 18.5%; Britsh India, 5.7%; Nether- 
ead Indies, 3.7%; Ethiopia, 3.7%; United States, 

90. M 

Its exports are consigned mainly to the following 
—Great Britain, 57.4%; Egypt, 9.5%; France, 6.3%; 
Fae Geek eae States, 3.3%; Japan, 

1270} » de > BF. » 4. , 

Wott eae y lo rea, 2.9%, See Index, 
e unit of currency is the Egypti: 

was worth $5.0030 in American money in Rug. ioae. 
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__ Spain is bounded on the west by Portugal and 
. the Atlantic Ocean, on the north by the Atlantic 
_ and by France, on the east and south by the 
_ Mediterranean Sea, the British fortified station 
Gibraltar being at the southernmost tip, guarding 
the entrance to the Mediterranean from the 
Atlantic. The Balearic Islands in the Mediter- 
. Tanean (capital, Palma; area, 1,935 square miles: 
population, 368,173) and the Canary Islands (area, 
_ 2,807 square miles; population, 564,873), in the 
Atlantic, are provinces of Spain; Ceuta, a fortified 
post in Africa, opposite Gibraltar (area, five square 
Miles; population, 39,510), is part of the Province 
od of Cadiz. 
Spain occupies the entire Iberian peninsula with 
} the exception of Portugal. The lofty Pyrennes 
Separate it from France. The interior is a high 
: inelosed plateau traversed east and west by moun- 
_f tan ranges and deficient in rainfall. 
‘ 88.45% of the soil is regarded as productive or 
: potentially so, crops and fruit being gathered from 
more than one-third of the productive area, while 
@ quarter of it is given over to grazing. 
4 The productive land of Spain comprises nearly 
114,006,000 acres, about 90% of the total area, but 
only about 56.000.000 acres are under cultivation, 
while 60,000.00 acres are pastures and mountains. 
There are 4,638,912 acres in olive crchards and 
3,539,636 in vineyards, and 1,244,495 in fruit. 


According to the Constituion of Dec. 9, 1931, Spain 
is a republic with a President (elected for six 
years and ineligible for a consecutive term) and 
a Cortes (single chamber) or Congress of Deputies 
elected by universal suffrage for four years. The 
President is elected conjointly by the Cortes and 
@ number of ‘‘compromisers’’ equal to that of the 
Deputies. The ‘‘compromisers’’—similar to Presi- 
dential electors in the United States—are elected 
by direct suffrage. 

The President of Spain (Nov. 2. 1938) is Dor 
Manuel Azana, elected May 10, 1936. The Cabinei 
follows: < 
Prime Minister and Minister of National Defense— 

Juan Negrin, Socialist. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs—Julio Alvarez del 

Vayo, Socialist. 

Secretary of Home Affairs—Paulino Gomez Sainz, 

Socialist. 

Minister of Finance—Francisco Mendez Aspe, Left 

Republican. 

Minister of Justice—Ramon Gonzalez Pena, So- 
cialist Labor Union. 
Minister of Agriculture—Vicente Uribe, Communist. 


anish republic was established in 193 
Sar faniowinds the overwhelming victory of thr 
Republicans jin the municipal elections, Alfonse 
XIII, King of Spain from his birth (May 17, 1886). 
and Queen Victoria, with the Royal family, went 
into exile (April 14). A self-formed provisional 
government headed by Niceto Alcala Zamora car- 
ried on. A Cortes, the first in eight years, was 
? elected (June 28) and formed itself into a Con- 
f stituent Assembly. Zamora was elected President 
for six years, and a constitution adopted (Dec. 9) 
under which Church and State were separated. 
AY Church property confiscated, education made en- 
, tirely secular, provision made for the division of 
a the large estates among the peasants and other 
k socialistic plans made possible. (See The World 
BY ‘Almanac for 1936, pages 697-98). 
‘f " Zamora dissolved the Cortes, and to 
fee ceston elected (Feb. 16, 1936) were returned 
Left parties. 263; Center, 62; Rigfht, 148; giving the 
Leftist (the Popular Front) a clear majority. The 
Cortes at once removed Zamora from the presidency 
for violation of the constitution in dissolving the 
previous Cortes, and on May 11, Manuel Azana, the 
Premier, was elected President for a six-year term. 
Santiago Casares Quiroga formed a Leftist Cabinet 
' without participation of the Extremists. 
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Capital, Madrid—Area, 196,607 square miles—Population, 24,583,096 


However, | 


A counter revolution broke out (July 19, 1936 
when Gen. Francisco Franco, Commander ‘of her 
Army in the Spanish Zone of Morocco, left Ceuta, 
and landed, with Kis command, the Spanish Foreign 
Legion and the Moorish troops, at Cadiz, and 
called for a rising of the Right against the Popu- 
lar Front government of the Leftists. Many garri- | 
sons and part of the navy joined the revolt which — 
spread throughout the western half of the country, — 
By Nov., 1938, after two years of bitter fighti: : 
the Insurgents were in control of more than halt . 
of Spain. Roughly speaking, they were masters 
of Western Spain (about 35 provinces) while the 
Loyalist—or government—forces held the eastern — 
half of the country. ae t 


When Gen. Franco and the Rebel ar lande 
(July 19) the Cabinet of Quiroga prometa ad 
Signed. Giral Pereira followed, then there wer 
three Premiers in three days, until (Sept. 6) Fran 
cisco Largo Caballero, leader of the Communist % 
Workers’ Front, which had demanded direct action, 
formed a Popular Front Cabinet with the pledged 
Purpose of putting down the rebellion. ‘tre ie. 

Caballero was succeeded by the Negrin govern-_ 
ment (May 17, 1937). a este” 


The Insurgent government, under Gen. Franc 
was administered from Burgos, although its diplo- _ 
matic seat was in Salamanca. Italy formall: 
recognized the Franco government (Nov. 18, 1936) 
as did Germany. Guatemala (Nov. 10) and Nic 
aragua (Dec. 2) also maintain diplomatic relati 
with it. ie 

The Loyalist capital was temporarily remov 
= von (Dec., 1936) and to Berceioa ios 


The Insurgent Government of : 
1938) stood: ios One a 


Prime Minister and Chief of the Armed Fore 
General Francisco Franco. ; ™ ., 


Vice-President and Minister of Foreign Affa - 
General Count de Jornada. * 


Minister of War—General Davila. , wh 
Minister of Marine—Vice-Admiral Cervera. 
Minister of Finance—Senor Amado. 
Minister of Justice—Count Rodezno. 5 . 
Minister of Agriculture—Don Raimundo Fernand 


Cuesta. ‘ 
aie 


The principal agricultural products of Sp 
wheat, barley, oats, rye, olives, grapes, lemons 
»xranges and other fruit, onions, almonds, esparto, 
flax, hemp, pulse. See Index, Crop Propuc: ' 
Wine Propuction. The country is an impor 
wine-making country. Spain possesses an abun 
of minerals. Iron is mined in the prov: 
Jiscaya, Santander, Oviedo, Navarra, Huelva, a 
Seville; copper in the provinces of Seville, Cord 
and Huelva; coal in Oviedo, Leon, Gerona, V: 
and Cordoba; zinc in Santander, Murcia, Gui 
and Vizcaya: cobalt in Oviedo; lead 4 
Jaen, and Almeria; manganese in Ovie 
vnd Seville; ‘auicksilver in Ciudad 
Ovieda; silver in Guadalajara; sulphate 
Burgos; sulphur in Murcia and Almeria; 
in Caceres and Huelva. See Inde A 
PRODUCTION. m4 < aa 
Fisheries employ about 15,000 boats oS 130,000 
men, the most important products bein 
tuna fish and cod. See Index, FisHERIES. 
The chief ports of Spain are Barcelo: 
and Cadiz. . 7 ie 
Conservatively estimated, Spain has ee ble 
undeveloped hydroelectric sites capable of devel 
ing 2,000,000 horse-power. Existing plants — 
a capacity of 90.000. See Index, ELecrricrry. 
Spain was neutral in the Great War and was a 
weiner of the League of Nations, but resigned on 


para 


reconsidered in 1928. 
The unit of currency is the peseta. 
worth 5.747 cents in American money in 
1938. See Index, Foreign ExcHaNGE Rates. Govern- 
mental revenues in 1936 were estimated at 4,421,000 
pesetas; expenditures at 4,569,000. ae 3 
Since the outbreak of the Spanish Civil Wa 
statistics covering the foreign trade of Sp: ai 
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* been unreliable. In peace time Spain has 
4 ordinarily taken her imports from the following 
- countries—United States, 17.1%; Germany 11.8%; 

Great Britain, 10.2%; France, 17.9%; Belgium, 
8.8%; Sweden, 3.5%; India, 3.3%; Italy, 3.0%; 
Holland, 3.0%; Soviet Russia, 2.6%; Egypt, 2.6%; 
, Argentina, 2.1%; Switzerland, 1.9%; Philippines, 


_. The colonies of Spain are now relatively unim- 
_ portant, in sharp contrast with those which she 
held in the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. The Guinean lands in Africa (area 
- 10,036 square miles; population 140,000) are unde- 
Joped, and small values are taken therefrom, All 
figures are mere estimates. ; 
Spain has given France the right of pre-emption 
in case of the sale of any of these African colonies 
or the adjacent Islands. 
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% Capital, Stockholm—Area, 173,157 
‘SS ‘Sweden occupies the eastern and largest part of 
- the Scandinavian peninsula in northwest Europe. 

The Kjolen mountain range separates it. from 
Norway on the west, and the Gulf of Bothnia and 
the Tornea Riyer from Finland on the east. The 
‘Baltic Sea separates it from the.Baltic states and 
Germany on the southeast and south and the 
attegat from Denmark on the southwest. 
Lakes and riyers are more numerous in Sweden 
than in any other European country except Fin- 
land. The amount of hydroelectric development in 
weak as 6,909 million kilowatt hours, which is 
quarters of the mechanical energy used 
r all purposes in Sweden.» About 45% of the 
ns are equipped with electricity. See Index, 
ECTRICITY. i 4 
The Government’s hydroelectric plant at Porjus 
n Lapland, many miles north of the Arctic Circle, 
the center of a vast iron mining section, has a 
‘present capacity of 58,500 kilowatts. The water 
power resources of Sweden total over 8,000,000 
horsepower. — ; 
_ Although of broken, mountainous topography, 
it contains much productive land, well watered, on 
ch the Swedes have attained high efficiency in 
riculture. Half the people are on farms, which 
ber about 430,000; of which 120,000 are under 
and 270,800 between 5 and 50 acres. 
tal area divides 9.4% arable; 2.3% 


oats, corn, peas, b 
beet: fodder roots and hay. See Index, Crop 


ing industry of Sweden is mining and 
ountry was from time immemorial the world’s 
source of iron until the utilization of coal in 
anufacture of pig-iron revolutionized that 
y. Minerals produced include, besides iron 
pig-iron, silver, lead, copper, zinc, manganese, 
rsenic, sulphur pyrites and coal. See Index, 
[ERAL Propuction, Iron ore mining is most 
tensive north from the Arctic Cirele. The iron 
steel industries—Swedish steel being of especial 
ue for tool making—are mostly in the central 
ich machinery is manufactured, with con- 
rable porcelain production. 

The most important industries (ranked acording 
the value of their gross annual output) are— 
od and Paper manufacture; mechanical work- 

textile 

on 


S; iron, steel and metal goods fac- 
n and steel works; electric power and 
rks; dairies; flour and grain mills. 

en’s exports are chiefly consigned to the 


1.2. %; Cuba. 1.0%. : 
Spain’s exports are ordinarily 
fololwing—Great Britain 23.2%; FY 
Germany, 11.2%; United States, 
4.9%; Belgium, 4.9%; Holland 44%, 
3.71%; Switzerland, 2.5%; Cuba, 
1.5%. See Index, WorLD TRADE. 


SPANISH COLONIES 7 


Morocco, over a part of which (area, 18,350 
square miles; population, 750,000) Spain exercises 
a protectorate and where she has suffered severe 
military setbacks ,is less developed than the French 
Algerian and other African possessions. (See 
Morocco.) Other Spanish possessions are Rio de 
Oro and Adrar (area, 109,200 square miles; white 
population, 840); Ifni (965 square miles and 20,000 
population); Fernando Po and others near Guinea 
(795 square miles and 23,846 population). See 
Index, WorLD TRADE. 


Sweden 
t (SVERIGE) 


square. miles—Population, 6,250,506 
Germany, 22.6%; Great Britain and Ireland, 18.8%; 


United States, 15.1%; Denmark, 5.7%; Nether- 
lands, 5.0%; Belgium, 4.2%; Norway, 3.2%; 
France, 3.0%; Argentina, 2.4%; Brazil, 1.5%; 


Italy, 1.2%; Finland, 1.1%; Soviet Russia, 0.7%; 
Japan, 0.6%; Australia, 0.3%. See Index WorxLD TRADE. 

The Government is a constitutional monarchy. 
The Legislature has two Chambers, the first of 150 
members and the second of 230 members. Suffrage 
is universal for all over twenty-four years of age 
of both sexes. 

The King of Sweden is Gustav V. (born June 16, 
1858), succeeded on the death of his father, Oscar 
Ik (Dec. 8, 07). He married, Sept. 20, 1881, 
Princess Victoria, daughter of Friedrich, Grand 
Duke of Baden (died in Rome, Apr. 4, 1930). The 
Crown Prince Gustav Adelf (born Nov. 11, 1882) 
married (June 15, 1905) Princess Margaret (died 
May 1, 1920), daughter of the Duke of Connaught 
and granddaughter of Queen Victoria. He has four 
sons and one daughter by his first marriage. His 
second wife, Lady Louise Mountbatten, he married 
(Nov. 3, 1923). 5 
_The Social Democratic Labor party in the elec- 
tion (Sept. 20, 1936) won 112 seats; Conservatives, 
44 (a loss of 14); Agrarians, 36; People’s, 27: 
Socialists, 6; Communists, 5. Per A. Hansson 
formed his second cabinet, Sept. 28, 1936, with 8 
Social Democrats and 4 Agrarian Ministers. 

The Riksdag (May 30, 1934) passed the Social 
Democratic Unemployment Insurance Bill: By pay- 
ing weekly instalments for two years to the 
insurance fund, about, 700,000 Swedish workers 
are entitled to unemployment support for 20 weeks, 
the amount received by each worker varying with 
the sum contributed. The old age pension law was 
broadened by the Riksdag (June 8, 1935) so that 
all men and women over 67 years of age receive 
annual pensions based on a sliding scale of incomes 
and contributions. 

The population is very homogeneous, 
entirely of the Scandinavian branch of the Aryan 
family, except about 30,000 Finns and 10,000 Lapps. 
Most of the people are Lutheran Protestant, which 
is the state religion, but complete freedom of wor- 
ship exists. Education is compulsory. 

Compulsory military service is required, 575,000 
men being on the army rolls, with 400,000 reserves. 
The nayy has six vessels of from 4,310 to 7,275 tons, 
with 14 destroyers, 31 torpedo boats and 14 sub- 
marines. The active personnel is 4,500. 

_ Treaties outlawing war for 20 years have been 
signed with Norway, Denmark and Finland and 
an_arbitration treaty with Germany. z 

The United States and Sweden signed a reciprocal 
trade agreement on May 25, 1935, i : 

The unit of currency is the krona. It was worth 
25.162 cents in American money in Aug., 1938. 
Index, Foreicn ExcHaNcr Rates. Governmenta 
revenues for 1938-1939 were estimated at 1,227,000,- 
000 kronor; expenditures at 1,208,000,000. The 
ee Page yee ee ee of 971,000,- 
, n we 3 1, , ani 
‘of Serer) ue & Bold neupraze 

ore than ,000 tourists visited Swede = 
in 1937, an increase of 25% over the pep ae 
year. The G Englis. 


being 


Denmark, 
been at least 125,000 against 100,000 during 1936. 
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' itzerland; Syria and The Lebanon 


Switzerland 


Switzerland is bounded on the west by France, 
the north by Germany, the east by German Austria 
and Italy, and the south by Italy. It is mostly 
mountainous, having many high peaks of the Swiss 
Alps, with many fertile and productive valleys 
between, in which dairying flourishes, and much 
foodstuff is produced. The German language is 

spoken by 2 majority of the people in 16 of the 22 
cantons, French in five, and Italian in one. In 
1930, German was spoken by_ 2,924,314 persons, 
French by 831,100, Italian by 242,034, Romansch by 
44,204, and other languages, 24,797. There were, 
1930, 355,522 foreigners in the country. 


Switzerland is the winter playground of Europe. 
Four large riverine districts contribute to its 
grandeur—the Rhine, Rhone, Po and Danube. 
Almost three-quarters of the country serve as a 
Watershed for the Rhine, whose more important 
tributaries are the Aare, Limmat, and Reuss. The 
Rhine and the Rhone rise in the central part oi 
Switzerland; the Inn flows out of the mountains 
of the Engadine to the Danube; the most important 
Swiss tributary of the Po is the Tessin, which 
rises in the Gotthard range. The formation of the 
courses of the rivers and the channels which they 
have carved in the valieys impart to Switzerland— 
situated as it is in the heart of Europe—great 
geographical importance from the traffic point of 
view, for the shortest roads between north and 
south, east and west, ran through this country 
from time immemorial. The northern escarpment 
of the Alps extends into the foothills and rolling 
midlands, which ate bounded by the Jura range 
running from north-east to south-west. The Alps 
constitute 61%, the midlands 27%, and the Jura 
12% of Switzerland. 


The midlands, lying between the Jura and the 
Alps, is the cultivated and industrial district, 
where towns, commerce and industry flourish. 


The Jura is an ancient deciduous limestone 
Tange, which acted as an abutment when the Alps 
Were formed, being thereby mounded into a series 
of folds running parallel to one another. Their 
altitudes seldom exceed 4,500 ft. to 5,200 ft. 


The Alps, from the scenic point of view, con- 
stitute the most varied and beautiful chain of 
high mountains in the world. In the Swiss Alps 
there are no fewer than 50 peaks 15,000 ft. high 
and more. The largest number is in Canton Valais, 
where the Dufour Peak of Monte Rosa, 15,210 it. 
above sea level, is the highest in the country. The 
lowest point in Switzerland is also in the region 
of the Alps—the shore of Lake Maggiore, which is 
about 650 ft. above sea level, while the bottom 
of the lake itself is 575 ft, below sea level. Other 
Swiss lakes famous for their beauty are Zurich, 
_ Zug, Lugano, Walensee, Brienz, Thoune, Lucerne, 
eee and Constance. In all, there are 21 large 

akes. 


June and July are the two most suitable months 
for high Alpine tours. June is particularly good for 
skiing. In September most of the snow has melted, 
put many climbers prefer this month because of 
the long period of fine weather. January and 
February have proved to be the best for winter 

ports on account of the good snow conditions, but 
these sports are carried on in the high altitudes 


Syria and The Lebanon 


Area, 57,900 square miles—Population, 3,630,000 


: js a former province of the old Turkish 
meee made an independent State by the Treaty 
of Serves (Aug. 10, 1920) and administered under a 
mandate given to France by the Supreme Council 
of the Allied Powers. On the north les Turkey, on 
the east the Iraq, on the south Transjordania and 
Palestine, and on the west the Mediterranean Sea. 
It is about the size of the State of Michigan. 

ia is divided into the Republic of Lebanon, 
prorated a State ds Great Lebanon (Sept. 1, 
1920) with Beirut as its capital and the French 
tricolor, charged with a cedar on the white stripe, 
for its flag; the State of Syria formed by uniting 
Damascus, Alexandretta, Aleppo, Hama Homs, 
‘Hauran, and Deir Ezzor in 1925, with Damascus as 
. capital; the Government of Latakia (set up 
y 14, 1930), and the Government of Jebel Druse, 


. (SCHWEIZ—SUISSE—SVIZZERA) 
-_ ‘ Capital, Berne—Area, 15,944 square miles—Population, 4,066,400 


right into the summer. 
ri About 3,025.000 acres are under grass and about. 
2,000,000 acres pasturage. Dairy products form the 
chief agricultural industry, followed by cattle, pigs, 
fruit, poultry, tobacco, wheat, rye, oats and pota- 
toes. The country is famous for its wine and 
cheese. See Index, Crop Propuction; Wine Pro- 
DUCTION. The principal minerals are salt, iron ore, 
and manganese. See Index, MINERAL Propuction. 
bs rece and embroidery are important manu- 
res. ‘ 

The hotel industry comprises some 8,000 hotels 
employing about 62.000 persons. ~¥ 

Switzerland's imports are mainly from the fol- 
lowing countries—Germany (including Austria), | 
24.7%; France, 13.6%; United States, 7.0%; Italy, 
6.5%; Great Britain, 6.2%; Argentina, 5.1%; 

oO cl] 


Czechoslovakia, 4.2%; Japan, 0.8%. 


canton. The national authority vests in a parlia 
ment of two chambers, a “‘Standerat’” or Sta 
Council to which each canton sends two members. 
The lower house, Nationalrat or National Counc’ 
has 187 members elected according to populati 
one representative to about 22,000 peoples — 
President of Switzerland (Nov. 2, 1938) is Jo ; 
Baumann. . 


_ Social welfare legislation covers subsidies for sick — 
insurance, accident insurance, unemploymen’ “ 


lief. oid age pensions and professional tr: 
courses. ~ ; 


Switzerland and the United States signe 
ciprocal trade agreement (Jan. 9, 1936, effe 
Feb. 15), by which the United States granted 
cessions on watch movements, cheese, 
chemical and textile specialties, and Switze 
gave a large share of its lard business, and 
cessions on wheat, fruit, rice, lumber, oil 
automobiles. ; 


Primary education has been free and comp 
since 1874. There are seven universities, the 0 
Basel, founded in 1460. ’ 


There is complete freedom of worship. 
there were 2.230,536 Protestants, 1,666,317 R 
Catholies, and 17,973 Jews. wine 


The national defense depends on the Nati 
Militia, with compulsory service. The peace e 
lishment normally under training is 46,200. Milit 
training is compulsory. ; Ropes) 

The unit of currency is the gold fran 
worth 22.885 cents in American money 
1938. See Index, Foreign ExcHaNce Rares. — 
ernmental receipts for 1938 were estim: 
519,800,000 francs; expenditures at 541,400,000 
Swiss National Bank on Aug. 31, 1938, had | 
circulation of 1,555,000,000 francs and 
coverage of 2,837,000,000. ate 

r, 
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both under direct French administration. 
Saniak of Alexandretta (set up Jan. 1, 1 
part of the State of Syria, became an inde . 
province known as the Hatay Republic unc a 
treaty concluded (June, 1938) between France and — 
Turkey. Its capital is Antioch. ru 

The area in square miles of the terri 
divisions under the mandate are—Syria, 49,1 
The Lebanon, 3,600; Latakia, 2,800; Jebel 
2,400. The population follows—Syria, 1,696 
The Lebanon, 592,812; Latakia, 286,9: , 
Druse, bet ar are about 250,000 B 

ibesmen (nomads). : Fg 
The French have met in Syria constant dif 
ties of -administration, economic troubles, 41 
uprisings, notably the Druse rebellion in 1926 
and the Damascus outbreak in 1925, and durin 
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recent years much turmoil over the Arab nationalist 
2 fevient: Although a Franco-Syrian treaty of 
_ friendship and alliance was signed (Nov. 20, 1933) 

‘the Nationalists refused to accept it and the French 
P High Commissioner had to suspend the Syrian 
- Parliament (Nov. 3, 1934) and govern by decree 

through a puppet Premier, Sheikh Taj. Six weeks 
of violent riots and protracted strikes forced his 
__ resignation (Feb. 23. 1936) and in a conciliatory 
effort a Nationalist, Attal Youbi, was made Premier. 


. “The unit of currency isthe Syrian pound which 
is pegged to the French franc at the rate of 20 


= 


Up to the beginning of the World War Turkey, 
x the Ottoman Empire, included European Turkey, 
Anatolia, Arabia, Syria, Palestine, Mesopotamia, 
‘Armenia and Kurdistan, also groups of islands in 
_ the Aegean Sea. , 3 

So late as 1916, the areas of the Turkish Empire 
praicd about 710,224 square miles, with about 
,273,900 of population. q 

_ In Asia, a part of Armenia has adopted a Soviet 
government and is at least in harmonious agree- 


ain; and Arabia has asserted its independence, 
d is now the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia. 
key in Europe is now slightly larger than 


Seta, Bulgaria and the Caucasus; on the east by the 
casus and Persia; on the south by Iraq, Syria 
the Mediterranean Sea; on the west by Bul- 
ia, Greece and the Aegean Sea. 

Under the Treaty of Sevres (Paris), imposed on 

Turkey after the World War, various divisions of 

her territory were made and a neutral zone was 
set_up on either shore of the Dardanelles, the Sea 
of Marmora, and the Hellespont. : 

_ The real power in the Turkish Empire was seized 
by the Grand National Assembly and a responsible 
Ministry set up by the Nationalists at Ankara, in 
A lia, which was the most genuinely Turkish 


e 20). 
constitution replacing the Fundamental Law 
21 was adopted (October, 1925). It provided 
for a single legislative National Assembly of 283 
papas elected on a basis of one to each 50,000 
le by males over 18. This provision was 
ged (Dec, 14, 1934) when the franchise was 
to women and the age of both men and 
omen made 22 years, and the ratio changed to 
ne for 40,000. The Assembly elected for four years 
, 1935) has 399 members including 17 women. 
members of the Popular Party except 16 
lependents. 
> National Assembly elects the President of 
I epuaite for a four-year term from among its 
Members, In 15 years a steady flow of legislation 
has been enacted to Westernize the country. By 
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francs to one Syrian pound. See Iz 

CHANGE RaTEs. : iad er 
Ea becca, wheat, fruit, wine and silk are the chi 
products, followed by cotton, barley, corn, sor- 
ghums, sesamé, olives, grapes and citrus fruits. 
See Index, Crop Propuction. About 3,000,000 acres 
are under cultivation. ; an 
Syria receives most of her imports from the 
following countries—France, 12.4%; Japan, 11.3%; 
Great Britain, 10.8%; Turkey, 7.3%; United States, 
7.0%; Germany, 6.4%; Belgium, 6.0%; Roumania, 
5.6%: Italy, 1.8%; Iran, 0.8%. 

Syrian exports are chiefly earmarked for the 
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followin: countries—Palestine, 34.9%; France, 
13.8%; frag, 10.0%; United States, 8.5%; Egypt, 
6.9%: Great Britain, 6.5%. See Index, WorLD 


TRADE. 


Turkey 
(TURKIYE CUMHURIYETI) 
Capital, Ankara—Area, 294,492 square miles—Population, 16,158,018 


tacit omission polygamy and slavery were abolished, 
civil marriages were made obligatory and registra- 
tion of marriages was ordered. The Gregorian 
calendar was adopted, the 24-hour clock, and 
(effective Jan. 1, 1933) the metric system. All 
Turks were ordered to adopt family names. The 
fez was tabooed and most of the younger women 
discarded the veil and with it the old custom gf 
seclusion. The Assembly (May 28, 1935) made 
Sunday the weekly day of rest throughout Turkey 
in place of Friday, the traditional Mohammedan 
Sabbath. P 

Mustapha Kemal Ataturk (Chief Turk), presi- 
dent of Turkey,-died Nov. 10, 1938, and Gen. Is- 
met Inonu (Nov. 11) was elected to succeed him. 

The strength of the active army in 1936 was 
20,000 officers and 170,000 men; of the navy, 800 
officers and 4,000 men, and of the air force, 8,300 
of all ranks, with 370 airplanes. Service is com- 
pulsory, 18 months in the infantry, two years in 
the other services and three years in the navy. 
Men are called up at the age of 20, about 60,000 
annually. 

The Turkish Council of Ministers (Jan. 9, 1934) 
formally announced the adoption of a five-year in- 
dustrial plan. It provided for an outlay of $32,- 
000,000 for 15 State factories in Anatolia (12 built 
wholly by the government and three, textile mills, 
left to private enterprise); the hydraulic electrifi- 
cation of Anatolia; and for the exploitation of 
coal, copper and oii deposits. 

The Government (September, 1934) bought out 
the two French companies that held the concessions 
for the port facilities of Istanbul (formerly 
Constantinople) to take over entire control of the 
port (Jan. 1, 1935). 

Agriculture is the chief industry of the Turks 
products being tobacco. which goes to almost al 
world marts; cereals, cotton, figs, nuts, fruits o: 
almost all varieties, opium and gums. About 20 
million acres are in forests. See Index, Crop 
PRODUCTION. 

Turkey has large mineral resources, not yet de- 
veloped, including chrome ore, zinc, manganese, 
antimony, copper, borax, emery, asphalt, meer- 
schaum, some coal and lignite, salt, some gold and 
silver, and petroleum on lands bordering the 
Marmora Sea. See Index, Minerat Propuction. 

The unit of currency is the piaster, 100 of which 
equal one Turkish pound. The Turkish pound was 
worth 79.460 cents in American money in Aug., 
1938. See Index, Foreign ExcuaNnce Rates. The 
governmental budget for 1938-39 was estimated to 
balance at 248,000,000 Turkish pounds. The Central 
Ab binds ee Sate fteplation of 175,691,- 

on 4 eth i 
of 36,869,000. sis nS & Gold caveraip 
urkey’s imports are mainly from the followi 
countries—Germany, 42.8%; United States, Blas 
Great Britain, 6.2%; Soviet Russia, 6.2%; Italy| 
5.3%; France, 1.1%; Japan, 0.8%. x : 

Turkey’s exports are principally sent to t 
following—Germany, 36.5%; United States, 13.9 lo > 
Stes Britain, i: Italy, eee Russia, 

1705 ,» 3.8%; Japan, 0.6%. See Index 
Wortp Trane. 4 A ; ENGR: 

France and Turkey (July 3, 1938) signed 
treaty of mutual friendship and col shortens oe 
which the Sanjak of Alexandretta, formerly a att 
of Syria, was established as the Hatay Republic 
under Franco-Turkish guarantee. ar 
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The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics—in area 
the largest country in the world—stretches across 
‘wo continents from the North Pacific Ocean to the 

Gulf of Finland. It occupies the northern part 

of Asia and the eastern half of Europe, from the 

Arctic to the Black Sea. Its western borders brush 

against Finland, Estonia, Latvia, Poland and 

Roumania. On the south it is bounded by Rou- 

’ Mania, the Black Sea, Turkey, Persia, Aighanistan, 

India, China and Manchuria. 

The vast territory of the U. S. S. R., one-seventh 
of the earth’s land surface, contains every phase 
of climate, except the distinctly tropical, and a 
varied topography. The European portion is a 
vast low plain with the Ural mountains on its 
eastern edge, the Crimean and Caucasian moun- 
tains on the south and southeast. The Urals, 
separating the European from the Asiatic portions 
of the country, stretch north and south for 2,500 
miles. The Asiatic portion of the U. S. S. R. also 
consists largely of an immense plain, with moun- 
tain ranges on its eastern and southern borders. 

The rivers are important as actual or potential 
channels of commerce. In the European section 
these include the Dnieper, flowing into the Black 
Sea, and the Volga and the Ural, flowing into the 
Caspian Sea. The Asiatic section is drained by 
three great rivers, the Ob, the Yenisei and the 
Lena, each over 2500 miles long, fiowing into the 
Arctie Ocean, and contains several large rivers in 
the south. The northern rivers and the Arctic 
coastline of 4,000 miles have been opened to navi- 
gation during recent years. 

The area of the Soviet Union contains virtually 
every material natural resource of modern civiliza- 
tion—-minerals of all kinds, base and precious; 
every variety of timber, except tropical: every 
eharacter of cereal, vegetable and fruit lands. See 
Index, cRoP PRODUCTION. The timber area of 
3,600,000 square miles is one-third of the world 
total. Land potentially suitable for agriculture is 
estimated at upwards of 4,000,000 square miles, of 
which about one-eighth is now under cultivation. 
Potential hydraulic resources are estimated at 
65,000,000 horse-power. See Index, ELercTricity. 

Known mineral resources include: Coal, Peat, 
Oil, Iron ore, Manganese, Copper, Zine, Lead. See 
Index, MINERAL PRODUCTION. 

The capital of this vast country is Moscow, a city 

' of great charm, called the nerve center of the 
Soviet Union. Its lofty modern structures tower 
over quaint remnants of Czarist Russia; and 
ancient winding streets enter unexpectedly into 
Spacious squares with shining Metro stations, 
fresh flower-beds and trees. Here is the famous 
Kremlin, the citadel of Moscow enclosing the 
former palace of the Czar. 

Leningrad (formerly St. Petersburg), situated on 

the delta of the Neva River and spread out over 
many islands, is the center of science and research 
in the U. S. S. R. It is a city of museums and 
palaces, including the ‘‘Museum of the_Revolu- 
tion,’’ the pre-war Winter Palace, the Palace of 
Count Stroganoff, built by Rastelli, the Catherine 
and Alexander Palaces at Detskoe Selo, and the 
terraced fountains and palaces of Peterhof. Price- 
less paintings of Rubens, Velasquez and Titian 
adorn.the walls of the Hermitage Museum. _ 
- Kiev, the 1,000-year-old capital of the Ukraine, 
is a busy industrial city and the scientific center of 
the Ukrainian Republic. The ancient Kiev-Per- 
chersky Monastery, now converted into a historical 
museum, presents an_ outstanding example of 
medieval Slavonic architecture. 

The Crimea is called the vacationland of the 
Soviet Union. Shining palaces of the former 
aristocracy, now sanatoria for the people, contrast 
with the picturesque villages of the Crimeans, a 

mixture of Tartar, Turk and Russian. The high- 

way from Sevastopol. along the shores of the Black 

Sea looks on a steadily-changing panorama of 

mountains and flourishing valleys studded with 
quaint Tartar villages. The highway winds past 

Yalta, Alupka, Mischor, Massandra, Gurzuf—a 

chain of health resorts washed by the warm waters 
of, the Black Sea. 

The Caucasus is the most scenic part of the 
Soviet Union. It is a land of ever-varying scenery 
where glaciers alternate with sub-tropical vegeta- 
tion, a land where medieval mountain hamlets 

‘e just a few hours’ ride from great power stations. 
The stretch of coast between the Caucasus Moun~- 
eh sea is known_as the ‘‘Black 
Matsesta, Cagry, Sukhum 


Sea Riviera”; Sochi, 


Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
us (RUSSIA) 
(Capital, Moscow—Area, 8,144,228 square miles—Population, 168,000,000 (official estimate, 1934) 


and Batum are some of the famous resort to e 
The new Soviet constitution adopted Den ee 
1936, replacing that of 1924, divided the country — 
into eleven Union Republics, each with its separate — 
government for local affairs, patterned on the 
Union Government. The Russian Soviet over oe :* 


Socialist Republic, with nearly two-thirds o 
entire population of the Union and upwards of — 
three-fourths of the area, is the largest and most — 
important of the Union Republics. A list of the 
Gnion Republics, with areas and populations, the — 
last as of Jan. 1, 1933, follows: ane : 
; Area, Sq, K, Pop., 1933 
Russian S. F. S. R..........16,499,400 10 ieee 
Ukrainian S.S. Ry. ws... 31,901,400 — 
White Russian S. S. R....... : 
ATmeénign 8) oS. Ry. asc ten 
Georgian S. S. R. 
Azerbaijan S. 
USHEK Bi. Shc Bh a a crc hae 
POPE OMA Se Baktane cob pee 
Tegehik S. So Bein. oe c cs cas 
FRarek SoS. fete... t eens 


Republic 

In Russian S. F. 8. R.: Capital 
Baswiar oor ss. 58 . MER. os oe 
Buryat-Mongol .........Verkhneudinsk .. © 

hechen-Ingust ........ Grosny| "=. 2.726% 
Givash feo. obs Cheboksary ...... 
Daghestan ......... ....Simferopol ....... 


vismean 


Syktyvkar 


In Tadzhik S. S. R.: 
Kara-Kalpak .... ..... Turtkul er. tee a 5 


¥ 
The Russian Socialist Federated Soviet Repu 
(Soviet Russia proper), contains nearly 70 
population of the Soviet Union and includ 
of its territory. Its territories stretch from 
Latvian and Finnish-borders and the White R 
sian and Ukrainian lines on the west, to the sho’ 
of the Pacific Ocean, and from the Arctic O 
on the north to the shores of the Black ai 
Caspian seas and the borders of Persia, Afg! 
tan, Mongolia and Manchuria on the south. 


1G als SOAR See eas Yoshkar-Ota . 
Mordoy? 25952 Sauce Baransk o> ee ...1,414,! a 
North Ossetia....:...... Ordzhonikidze ... 2 
BUBING foe Fao rs le Se Kazan «ita 
RETO jog Rn Mp ey | Izhevsk- .cee 3 
b's 2 ele Senge a Pakutsk «<0 Sens 
In Ukrainian §, 8S. R.: 
Moldavian weaee es, . LEPaISDO] [i ercse tee 
In Georgian S. S. R.: 5 
AikaMan- OR. 0s Sukhum ........ 
IAT Porat. ate, ».2 \Batum 7 ieee ) 
In Azerbaijan S. §. R.: yn 
Nakhichevan <.......-. Nakhichevan .... 117,000 
. ; is 
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is 
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Of the population 80% are Ukrainians, 9.5% 
Russians, 5.4% Jews, 1.6% Poles, and 3.5% Greeks, 
- Bulgarians, Rumanians, Gypsies. There are also 
- about 800,000 Ukrainians living in other portions 
of the Soviet Union. F 

The Ukraine contains the famous black soil belt, 
‘the chief wheat-producing section of the Soviet 


Union. Sugar beets and oil seeds are important 
i crops and livestock breeding is rapidly advancing. 
In the Donetz Basin the Ukraine has a huge 


_ storage of coal, iron and other metals. Here are 
5 produced 60% of the coal mined in the country, 
70% of the iron and a large proportion of the 
manganese. There are heavily developed chemical 

and dye industries and salt mines. Electric power 
development is making rapid advances and in the 
rural districts more than 200,000 farms are supplied 
with current. On the Dnieper River the largest 
hydroelectric development in Europe has begun 
operation with an ultimate capacity of 455,000 
kilowatts. 


_. The three Soviet Socialist Republics of Azer- 
- paijan, Armenia and Georgia were formed under 
the new Constitution of 1936 by a splitting-up of 


the Transcaucasian Federation. The respective 
‘capitals are Baku, Erivan and Tiflis. The areas 
are Azerbaijan, 32,956 square miles; Armenia, 


11,580 square miles; Georgia, 26,865 square miles. 
Populations are: Azerbaijan, 2,891,000; Armenia 
1,109,200; Georgia, 3,110,600. _ 

Azerbaijan has in the Vicinity of Baku the most 
important oil fields in the U. S. S. R. Its natural 
ealth includes deposits of pyrites, barites and 
ossil copal, as well as zinc, silver, gold, copper, 
tin vanadium and molybdenum. Establishment of 
large irrigation projects during recent years has 
“made cotton growing important. Two thirds of the 
opulation is composed of Azerbaijanians, a 
Turkic people. Georgia. in western Transcaucasus, 
contains the largest manganese mines in the 
world. There are rich timber resources. Large 
coal deposits have recently been discovered. Out- 
it of industrial machinery has become important 
of recent years. Grain and wine grapes are princi- 


been transformed by irrigation of recent years 
; vn ean of orchards and vineyards, of cotton 
nd tobacco plantations. Copper and lead mining 


been developed and a diversified industry has 


up. 
Uzbek Soviet Socialist Republic and the 
lurkoman Soviet Socialist Republic in Central 
Asia were organized in 1924. The Uzbek Republic 
contains the finest cotton lands in the Soviet 
Union. Its mineral wealth includes coal, sulphur, 
pper and oil. In the Turkoman Republic princi- 
il crops are cotton, grain and oil seeds. Mineral 


includes oil, coal, sulphur, barite. lime 
The Kara Kum desert occupies four- 


an, 
dering on Afghanistan and China. was 


- to a fede 
Masanerain ere principal crops. Mineral wealth 
includes lead, zinc, silver, cadmium, uranium, 
vanadium, molybdenum. | 
1¢ Kazak Soviet Socialist Republic and the 
uhiz Soviet Socialist Republic, respective capitals 
a Ata and Frunze, were organized unde: the 
stitution of 1936 from portions of the Russian 
lic. The Kazak Republic, 1,047,797 square 
, 6,796,600 population, occupies one-sixth of 
“territory of the entire Soviet Union. It has 
eat oil deposits in the Ural-Emba district and its 
oal deposits in the Karaganda coal basin form 
ie third largest coal basin in the country. There 
re rich deposits of copper, lead and other non- 
errous metals. Agricultural output includes 
‘ain, wheat and livestock. Mineral resources of 


e Kirghiz Republic include coal, oil, lead, zinc, 


~'3 


| the Soviet Union 


_The two. Chambers joint 
dium consisting of a chairman, 
men and 24 members, 1 ha 
administrative powers between_ session; 
Supreme Council, including ratification of t 
and declaration of a state of war. The Presidiun 
supervises the work of the Council of People’s 
Commissars, selected by the Supreme Council. 
which acts as the executive and administrative 
organ of the State. In addition to a chairman and 
vice-chairmen, the Council has 22 members. Seven 
of these are commissars or departemnt heads of 
the exclusively federal commissariats of defense. 
foreign affairs, foreign trade, railways, water 
transport, communications and heavy industry; 
ten represent commissariats common to both the 
Federal Government and the Union Republics 
severally, viz:, food industry, light industry, timber 
industry, agriculture, state grain and livestock 
farms, finance, home trade, home affairs, justice 
and health; the remaining five members of the 
Council are the chairman of the State Planning 
Commission, the chairman of the Soviet Control 
Commission (a coordinating and checking body), 
the chairman of the Art Committee. the chairman 
of the Agricultural Purchasing Committee, the 
chairman of the Committee for Higher Education. 
Land and natural resources are held in trust 
by the» Government for the general population, 
though collective farms may hold their land under 
a system of perpetual leasehold. Natural resources 
are exploited by state trusts. The transport system, 
as well as posts, telephones and telegraphs, are 
operated as Government departments. Industry is 
conducted almost wholly by state enterprises. the 
output of private industries having declined. to a 
fraction of one per cent of the industrial produc- 
tions Some industrial enterprises are conducted by 
the cooperatives. Universal military service is 
incumbent. : 
The Communist Party is the only legalized 
political organization in the Soviet Union, though 
non-party candidates are freely elected to public 
office. The party’s directive body is the Central 
Committee, elected by the membership at the 
annual party congresses. The Committee selects 
a small executive body, the Political Bureau, which 
by virtue of its position of party leadership, makes 
decisions on policy which are followed by the | 
Government. 
The Council of Peoples Commissars (Oct., 1938). 
was constituted as follows: 
Chairman of the Council, V. M. Molotov. 
Vice Chairmen, A. I. Mikoyan and L. M. 


nt session elect a Presi- 


Kaganovich. 
Commissars: 
Foreign Affairs, M. M. Litvinoff. 
Defense, K. E. Voroshilov. 
Foreign Trade, E. D. Chvialev. 
Trade, M. P. Smirnoy. 
Rail Transportation, L. M. Kaganovich. 
Water Transportation».N. I. Yezhov. 
Communications, M. D. Berman. 
Finance, A. G. Zverev. 
Heavy Industry, L. M. Kaganovich. 
Light Indusiry, V. I. Shestakov. 
Food Industry, E. G. Kabanoy. 
Lumber Industry, M. I. Ryzhov. 
Defense Industry, M. M. Kaganovich. 
Machine Building Industry, V. K. Lvov. 
Agriculture, R. J. Eikhe. - 
Grain and Livestock State Farms, T. A. Yurkin. 
Agricultural Collections, S. E. Skrinnikov. 
Home Affairs, N. I. Yezhoff. 
Justice, N. M. Rychkov. 
Health, M. F. Boldirev. . ; 
Chairman, State Planning Commission, N. A. 
Voznesensky. 
Chairman, Arts Committee, A. J. Nazarov. 
Chairman, Committee of Higher Education, 
ek aah ly SEL 8 : 
hairman, State Bank, A. P. Grichmanov. 
Officers of the Supreme Council: 
Chairman of the Presidium: Michael L. Kalinin. 
President Council of the Union: A. A. Andreyev. 
President Council of Nationalities: J. M. 
eer ta 5 > 
enera ecretary of the Communist Party: 
Joseph Stalin, who is the mo a 
te country ae st powerful figure in 
embers 0: e Political Bureau, as of Oct. 
1938, are as follows: Andreyey, Kaganovich, 
Kalinin, Mikoyan, Molotov, Stalin, Voroshiloy 
Yezhoy, Zhdanov. : 
The membership of the Communist Party of 
is more than 2,000,000. 
The Third (Communist) International, an inter- 
national labor political organization, was founded 
by Lenin March 5, 1919. During its early years it — 
held annual congresses. Of recent years the inter- 
vening periods have lengthened. he sixth co ‘as 
gress was held in 1928, the seventh in the summer 
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of 1935. At the congress of 1935 George Dimitrov. 
former Bulgarian Communist leader, was elected 
general secretary of the organization. 

The systematic purges of the Communist party 
which began in Dec., 1934, following the assassina- 
tion of Sergei M. Kiroff. and continued through 
1938 have affected the personnel of Soviet gov- 
erning bodies, many of whose members have been 
imprisoned or executed on charges ranging from 
treason to sabotage. The known number of victims 
of these purges, compiled from official Soviet re- 
ports and news dispatches, exceeds 1.200. Among 
those exterminated or imprisoned are practically 
all the prominent members of the Bolshevist old 
guard who took leading or important parts in the 


_ October Revolution. 


The execution of 18 confessed conspirators 
against the Soviet Union was announced officially 
(Mar. 15, 1938), at the end of a dramatic public 
trial of 2 weeks that revealed widespread plots 
against the U_S.S.R. Those executed were: 

Nikolai Bukharin. chronicler of the 1917 revo- 
lution and former president of the Communist 
International. 

Sai nS Rykoy. for ten years Premier of the 


Henry G. Yagoda, former head of the secret 
political police. 
ikolai N. Krestinsky, 


: : former Vice-Commissar 
of Foreign Affairs. 


Arkady P. Rosengoltz, former Foreign Trade 
Commissar. 

Viadimir I. Ivanoy, former Timber Industry 
Commissar. 


elas A. Chernov. former Agriculture Com- 
missar. 

Gregory F. Grinko, former Finance Commissar. 

I. A. Zelensky, former Chief of Soviet co- 
operatives. 

Dr. Ignatius N. Kazakov. heart specialist. 

Dr. L. V. Levin. former head of the Kremlin 
hospital. 
: Faizulla Khodzaiey, former Premier of Uzbekis- 
an. 

Akmal Ikramov, Communist party secretary in 
Uzbekistan. 


FP. A. Sharankovitch. former secretary of the 
White Russian Communist party. 

P. Y. Zubarev. former Vice-Commissar of 
Agriculture. 


P. P. Bulanoy. former aid to Yagoda. 

Mix. chkov. former secretary to Maxim 
Gorky. famous writer allegedly murdered by the 
conspirators. 

V. A. Maximov. former secretary to Valerian V. 
Fuibis ey. head of the State Planning Commis- 

on, also allegedly murdered by the conspirators. 

Three of the 21 defendants were spared capital 
unishment. They were Christian G. Rakovsky, 
‘ormer Ambassador to Great Britain and to France, 
sentenced to 20 years imprisonment: Dr. Dimitri 
D. Pletnev. heart specialist. 25 years: and S. A. 
former counselor of the Soviet Embassy 
at Berlin, 15 years. (The trial revealed that the 
death of Maxim Gorki. noted Russian writer. had 
been accelerated by Soviet physicians assigned to 
attend him). 

Previous public trials growing out of the purges 
were: 

1. The Zinovieff-Kameneff trial (Aug., 1935), 
which resulted in the execution of 16 defendants 
including Gregory Zinovieff and Leo Kameneff, 
among a group of outstanding Bolsheviks. 

2. The Radek-Piatakoff trial (Jan., 1937). which 
sent 13 of 17 defendants to death, including 
Piatakoff. former assistant commissar of com- 
Munications. Others executed occupied positions 
of high importance in the Soviet economic and 
administrative machine. Karl Radek. Soviet Rus- 
sia’s most prominent publicist and authority on 
international affairs, and Gregory Sokolnikoff. 
former Ambassador to Great Britain, escaped 
execution hdc ewe . sukers bef! a their sentences 

re commute: prisonment,. 

WO. The. Tukhachevsky trial (June, 1937). which 
sent eight high-ranking military officials. described 
collectively as the brains of the Soviet Army. 
before a firing squad. Heading the group was 
Marshal Tukhachevsky. vice commissar_of defense. 
Several other military and naval officials have 
fallen victims of the purges since the trial of 
vsky. 
erie groups of old Bolsheviki who have 
suffered death or imprisonment since the Kiroff 
assassination are many Caucasian Bolsheviki, in- 
eluding Budu Mdivani and Nestor Lakoba 
Bolshevist leaders put to death more recently 
included Leo M. Karakhan, former Vice Commissar 
of Foreign Affairs. and Avel S. Yenukidze. at one 
time Stalin’s political mentor and close associate 
who was until 1935 secretary of the Oentrs’ 
Executive Committee of Soviets and occupied under 
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Lenin a position of in the Sovie 
hierarchy. 4 

The purges have affected all branches of the 
Soviet regime. including the Communist party, 
Communist Youth League, the administrative. 
political and economic machines, the army, navy, 
aviation service. educational institutions and the 
press. They have involved not only the centers 
of the Soviet regime in Moscow and Leningrad 
but have .extended far and wide into all the 
regions and republics composing the Soviet Union. 
_Normal diplomatic relations have been estab- 
lished between the U. S. S. R. and all European 
countries except Yugo-Slavia, the Netherlands, 
Portugal and Switzerland, and with all Asiatic 
countries except Siam. On the American hemisphere 
diplomatic relations have been established with the 
United States. 

Recognition by the United States was announced 
November 16, 1933. Negotiations for a settlement 
of debts and claims between the two countries were 
begun early in 1934, but no agreement was reached 
by January. 1935, when the conversations were 
closed by Secretary Hull. A trade agreement be- 
tween the two countries was signed in July, 1935, 
te run for one year. This has since been renewed 
on_an annual basis. 

The - S. S. R. has signed non-aggression 
treaties with all neighbor countries on the west 
and south. It concluded mutual defense treaties 
with France and with Czechoslovakia in 1935 and 
with Outer Mongolia in 1936. The U. S. S. R. was 
the first country ot ratify the Kellogg-Briand pact 
(Aug. 19, 1938). It joined the League of Nations 
The Chinese Eastern Railway, 
built by the Russian Government in the nineties, 
was sold to Manchukuo (March 26, 1935) for 140 
million yen in cash and goods. 

Education in the Soviet Union is a charge 
against the various Union Republics and the local 
budgets, with the exception that higher education 
is conducted on a federal basis. 

Universal compulsory education for children, in- 
troduced for a four-year period in 1930. has since 
been extended to seven years. ! 

The percentage of literacy among the population 
was estimated at 92% in 1935, as compared with 
27-30% in 1913. In the course of the first an 
second Five-Year Plans new alphabets were adopte 
for 50 of the minor nationalities that had never 
before possessed a written language. In most cases 
the Latin alphabet was adapted. 

Number of pupils in primary and secondary 
schools increased during the first and second Five- 
Year Plans from 11,550,000 in 1927-28 to 28,800,000 
at _the close of 1937. a 

In 1937 there were 600 universities and colleges 
with 542,000 students of whom 40% were women. 
There were 8,521 newspapers with aggregate circue 
lation of 36,197,000. In 1913 there were 859 news- 
papers with a circulation of 2,500,000. 

Military service is compulsory. The Red Army, 
according to Commissar Voroshilov, numbers 
1.300.000 men, including territorial cadres and 
frontier guards. The army has a high degree of 
mechanization. The number of airplanes has no 
been officially divulged and foreign estimates vary 
from 3,000 to 10,000. The Navy consists of three 
battleships completed in 1911 and recently re- 
modeled: eight cruisers (six constructed before 
1917 and one each in 1936 and 1937); 20 destroyers; 
112 submarines: and 18 torpedo boats. About 40 
submarines, an aircraft carrier, three cruisers, and 
five destroyers are under construction. 

Cooperative organizations of various kinds play 
an important economic role. The Consumer Co- 
operative had a membership of 39,500,000 at the 
end of 1936. They conduct the bulk of the retail 
trade throughout the rural sections. In the cities 


influence 


the retail stores are run by the municipal authori- 


ties, 

A system of planned development, embracing not 
only the entire economic field, but all cultural, 
scientific and public health actiyity as well. is in 
operation in the U. S. S. R. This has taken the 
form of a series of Five-Year Plans, with inter- 
mediate annual schedules. The Soviet Union com- 
pleted (Dec. 31, ag es second Five-Year Plan 
nd embarked on a third. ; 
; Gnder the first Plan, completed at the end of 
1932, broad bases for heavy industry were estab- 
lished and mass-production was organized in many 
lines. Many large-scale regional power plants were 
constructed. Agriculture was completely TeRT ESS 
ized on a collectivist basis. Under the second Plan 
these gains were extended and an improved eco- 
nomic coordination was attained. An important 


Di ni 
factor on the credit side was the rehabilitation and ~ 


improvement of rail transport along with wide 
extension of the waterways system. The opening 
to navigation of the Northeast Passage and the 
development of the Soviet Arctic were also notable 


, 
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ccomplishments. During the first Plan 50.5 billion 
rubles was expended on new capital construction; 
during the second Plan two and a half times tha 3 
amount. The industrial output was increased 119% 


additional increase of 125% was registered. Grain 
roduction increased 30% under the second Plan. 
' The first year of each Five-Year Plan is usually 
taken as a test year. The schedule for 1938 called 
for an increase in the output of industry of 15.5% 
and commensurate gains in other lines. 

_ The annual output of Soviet industry has shown 
‘a six-fold increase during the past decade, the 
period of the first two Five-Year Plans. The 
increase for 1937 was 13%. This was considerably 
pelow the schedule of increase for the year, owing 
© a decided lag in output during the summer and 
all. The program for 1938 called for an increase 
1 output of 15.5% and the construction of 147 new 
enterprises in heavy industry. The U. S.S. R. 
during the second Five-Year Plan took first place 
among the European countries in industrial pro- 


duction. par 2 i 
Figures for the key indices of production for 
. 1937, for 1936, and for 1927-28, the year preceding 
the begining of the first Five-Year Plan are given 
‘below, in thousand of metric tons unless otherwise 


1937 1936 1927-28 
Brio ene): | 122,600 126,200 35,400 
14,500 14,400 ,28' 
. 17,800 16,300 3,370 
il a: ..29,500 29,300 11,600 
¢ 199,315 136,583 667 
I ; 1,671 182 
Oenient | 6.i. 26g. 2-- +s: 0 20,837 5,849 1,150 


All large-scale industry in the U.S.S.R. is state- 
med or operated by cooperative organizations. 
he state industries, which include all of the more 


’ Commissars. € 

‘private industrial enterprises. . 
re the revolution agricultural methods were 
remely primitive. Over 60% of the arable land 
held as state land, church land, large estates 
d “eulake” plots, the remainder being parcelled 
among some 16,000,000 peasant households 
_ whose-average holding—divided into three strips— 

was less than 14 acres. 

he revolution released much new land for the 
asants, but over a decade passed before the 
viet Government was able to effect a general 
The drive for collectiviza- 


8: 
ms 
eholds. 101 
|,400,000 peasant families. I 
most of which serve as agricultural labora- 
and experiment stations, are operated di- 
by the State. ; 
ackbone of mechanization in Soviet agri- 
ire is furnished by the machine and tractor 
) each of which serves collective farms 
its area. These stations increased from 
1930.to 5,819 at the close of 1937, when they 
ed 367,000 tractors and 104,600 combines. 
ength of Soviet air lines in regular operation 
37 was 34,150 miles, not including local lines, 
) red with 31,700 miles in 1936, and 7,100 
in 1928. Passengers carried in 1937 were 
58,350 in 1936 and 8.900 in 1928). Mail 
freight carried in 1937 amounted to 36,900 
tons (28,300 metric tons in 1936 and 229 
ons in 1928) 
ctric power development and operation in 
; e | soviet Union is conducted under a unified sys- 
em on a single technical and organizational foun- 
Under this system a series of large re- 
power plants serves the principal industrial 
my ining sections of the country. High voltage 
_ grid networks covering wide areas link the regional 
pla here are some 75 regional plants in op- 
\ . furnishing three-fourths of the country’s 


he budget structure for 1937 is as follows, in 
usands of rubles (1 ruble=20 cents): ; 


a 


1 ; Revenues — ta 
| Socialized sector: 


during the first Plan; during the second plan ar | 


Tis 
Income and other taxes, state an 
enterprises tr: 
Social insurance collections. ......... 


3,700,000 


-... Total socialized. ‘sector: 2.22. 40. 87,772,480 
Revenue from Population: 

State loans’ 2.9 .a cbc s arco ne ieee 5,975,000 

Individual taxes and assessments.... - 2,645,000 


Total income from population.... 8,620,000 


Other income: 


Gustoms: Sauties = hee sew iew ee wale 860,000 
VETIGUS? “> 9728 oe ee Bie see eae 817,020 
TOtal yee ons ok sie eerie teeters 1,677,020 
Grand) ‘totall’© 22m cao eve eaten 98,069,500 
Expenditures: 
Capital investments in industry.......:. 12,397,513 
Capital investments in agriculture...... 9,059,150 
Capital investment in transport........ 8,533,040 
Other capital investments ............. 9,595,904 
Edueéation, health, social security...... 26,604,552 
National defense Pep See ose ne , 102,240 
Commissariat for Home Affairs......... 2,699,390 
Administration . SiS eee noon eee 5767,922 
Service on State loams...............¢. 2,579,000 
Accounts with long term credit banks.. 1,382,100 
Miscellaneous. 2.4. vii ae ee eee 2,398,689 
Grand) total2. .; \.f)2c atc ties 97,119,500 


In August, 1938, the budget for that year, as 
approved by the Supreme Council, was fixed at 
revenues of 132,637,993,000 rubles and expenditures 
of 131,137,993,000 rubles. 

The State Bank is the center of the banking sys- 
tém. It has a monopoly of short term loan opera- 
tions and it is the only bank of issue. It also fi- 
nances the bulk of the foreign trade operations. 
Other banks are the Prombank (Industrial Bank), 
which finances capital construction in state indus- 
tries; the Selkhozbank (Agricultural Bank), which 
finances capital investments in socialized agri- 
culture; the Vsekobank (All-Union Cooperative 
Bank), which finances capital construction for 


cooperative organizations except housing coopera-~ 


tives, and the Tsekombank (Central Bank f 
Public Utilities), which finances municipal publie 
utilities, housing projects and the building of 
ae ahs 
A e amount of currency in circulation, in - 
lion rubles, on Jan. 1, 1937, was—state bank ape 
etre treasury notes and currency, 3,235.3; total, 
Soviet currency has circulation only withi 
Soviet Union, both exports and imports fais, 
being prohibited by law. All payments abroad are 
made in gold or foreign currency. Gold Mining has 
increased rapidly of recent years and the Soviet 
Union is said to stand second among the nations in 
ee No official figures for output are 
The paper ruble was revalued as of Apr 
oe fake re ee euee a ete reek flee ee 
e rubles e dollar. rate 
wag 2 Tublens0,015, The former rate 
he Soviet Government exercises a m 
foreign trade, under the Commissariat fon aoe 
Trade, and both exports and imports are regulated 
in accordance with the country’s system of planned 
economy. The Commissariat maintains trading 
bureaus in foreign countries. In addition some 
of the large industrial syndicates buy equipment 
abroad under the supervision of the Commissariat. 
Principal Soviet exports are timber and timber 
products; grain; furs; oil; cotton textiles. Principal 
imports were industrial machinery and equipment; 
copper; wool; rubber; electrical equipment. ‘ 
Principal countries taking Soviet exports in 1937 
were Great Britain, 32.8%; United States 1.8%; 
Belgium-Luxembourg, 17.5%; Holland, 6.5%: 
Germany, 6.2%. Principal countries furnishing 
Soviet imports were: United States, 18.2%: Ger- 
many, 14.9%; Great Britain, 14.3%: Holland 
7.9%; Iran, 6.3%. See Index, wortp TRADE, 
During the years before the World War Ameri- 
can-Russian trade was a minor item for both 
countries, the annual turnover during the five 
pre-war years averaging $45,000,000. After the 
revolution of 1917 trade was embargoed. It was 
resumed. in 1922 and grew rapidly, reaching a peak 
figure of $139,000,000 in 1930. Thereafter there 
was a rapid decline with a bottom of $21,000,000 
in 1933. After the signing of a trade agreement 


ean eee 992,905. 


4 ‘ele 
I 72 
_ by finished 


(July, 1935) a healthy 
and the turnover for 1937 
o of can exports are represented 
by : | Manufactures, for the most part in- 
dustrial machinery and equipment. More than 
71% of the American imports are raw materials. 
Principal individual items among the American 


e two. countries, 


0 0. 


Uruguay 


(REPUBLICA ORIENTAL DEL URUGUAY) 


Capital, Montevideo—Area, 72,153 
Uruguay, the smallest republic in South America, 


’ is bounded on the north and east by Brazil, on the 


eae 


south by the South Atlantic Ocean and the River 
Plata, and on the west by Argentina, the boundary 
line being the River Uruguay, which is navigable 
from the Plata to Salto, 200 miles north. In area 
it is slightly larger than the combined States of 
New York, New Jersey, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island and Connecticut. Lying between 
latitudes 30° and 35° south and consisting of rolling 
grassy plains, it enjoys an extraordinarily healthy 
climate with a uniform temperature. It is agricul- 
tural and pastoral. Over 2,150,000 acres are under 
cultivation. The chief products are wheat, corn, 
oats, linseed, tobacco and olives. Wine making is 
a large industry. See Index, Crop Propucrtion; 
WINE PropuctTiIon. 

The new constitution presented by the Constitu- 
ent Assembly of 284 members who were elected 
(June 25, 1933) was adopted by a plebiscite on April 
19, 1934, being approved by 240,000 voters with 
20,000 dissenting. It provides for a Chamber of 
Deputies of 99 members elected by the Provinces 
according to population, and a Senate of 30 mem- 
bers elected by the nation as a whole, 15 being from 
the party polling the largest vote and 15 from the 
party with the next largest vote. Suffrage is uni- 
versal and compulsory, failure to. vote being 
punishable by fine. Foreigners may become natural- 
ized without losing their former citizenship. 

The President, Senators and Deputies have four- 
year terms. The President appoints a Cabinet of 
nine from the parties which have a majority in 
Parliament. President and Ministers are subject to 
votes of censure. The President of Uruguay is Gen. 
Alfredo Baldomir (elected Mar. 27, 1938). 


Vatican City 
(GITTA DEL VATICANO) 
Area, 108.7 acres—Population 1,006 


The Popes for many centuries, with some slight 
interruptions, held temporal sovereignty over mid- 
Italy (the so-called Papal States), extending from 
sea to sea, comprising an area of some 16,000 square 
miles, with a population in the nineteenth century 
of more than 3,000.000. This territory in the reign 
of Pius IX, was incorporated in the Kingdom of 
Italy, the sovereignty of the Pope being confined 
to Tie palaces of the Vatican and the Lateran in 
Rome and the villa of Castel Gandolfo, by the 
Italian law (May 13, 1871). This law also guaran- 
teed to the Pope and his successors in the chair of 
St. Peter a yearly indemnity of 3,225,000 lire 
($622,425 at par of exchange), which allowance, 
however, remained unclaimed and unpaid. 

Final settlement of the Roman question came 
after negotiations (begun Oct. 4, 1926), when the 
Treaty of Conciliation, the Concordat and the 
financial convention were signed at the Lateran 
Palace (Feb. 11, 1929) by Cardinal Gasparri and 
Premier Mussolini. The treaty was duly ratified by 
the Pope and by the Italian Parliament (May 14 
and 25) and signed by the King (May 27) and 
yest ee (June 7) by exchange of ratifica- 

on at the Vatican. 

(For summary of the Lateran Treaty, see The 
World Almanac for 1930, pages 717, 718, and for 


Venezuela 
(ESTADOS UNIDOS DE VENEZUELA) 
Capital, Caracas—Area, 352,051 square miles—Population (1937) 3,451,677 


- Venezuela is the northernmost state of South | 
America and is 


pois cast by Bettiah Gulaoa, on 
ibbean Sea, on the east by a, on 
ae south by Brazil and Colombia, and on the 
west by Colombia. It stretches from 12° 26’ north 
to wi 


thin 45 minutes of the Equator. The climate | 


; tropical, hot and unhealthy in the coastal and 
er Seions. In area it is as large as the States of 
Texas, Louisiana and Arkansas combined. The 
spurs of the Eastern Andes and the foothills are 
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exports to U.S.S.R. in 1937 were: Metal working — 
Machinery, $6,955,000; ferro-alloys, $3,777,000; ° 
motor fuel, $3,717,600; steel sheets, $3,389,000; oil 
well and refinery machinery, $3,346,000. Principal 
American imports were: Undressed furs, $11,598,- 
000; manganese ore, $3,960,000; anthracite, $1,144,- 
000; spruce boards and lumber, $982,000; flax fab. 
ries, $704,000. 


square miles—Population, 2,065,986 


Much of the Uruguayan code of advanced social 
legislation was written into the constitution, which | 
provides for old-age pensions, child welfare, State 
care of mothers, free medical attention for the 
poor, workmen's accident insurance, cheap dwell- 
ings for laborers, an eight-hour day and a six-day 
week, a minimum wage and special consideration 
for employed women and minors. It recognizes 
workmen's right to strike and form unions. ~ 

Church and state are separate and there is com-_ 
plete religious tolerance. The majority of the people 
are Roman Catholic. Primary education is com- 
Duleary. and free. There is a university at Monte- 
video. ity 
There is no capital punishment in Uruguay. _ 
The peso is the unit of currency. It was worth 
64.239 cents in American money in Aug,, 1938. ¥ 
Index, ForEIGN ExcHaNGE Rates. The B 
Uruguay had a note circulation on July 29, 193 
of 87,254,000 pesos and a gold and silver cover of 


¢ 


o 


103,585,000. Governmental receipts for 1938 were 
estimated at 88,999,460 pesos; expenditures at 
88,759,871. : a 
The standing army, in which service is volun 
numbers 18,500, with a reserve of 157,439 in # 
National Guard service, which is compulsory. ~— 

Uruguay’s imports are principally from the fol- 
lowing countries—Great Britain, 16.8%; United 
States, 13.6%; Germany, 11.0%; Netherland 
Indies, 8.8%; Brazil, 6.7%; Argentina, 
ioe ie 5.0%; Japan, 4.7%; Italy, 3.1%; Fr: 
2905 


Exports are consigned chiefly to the follow 
—Great Britain, 24.1%; United States, 14.09 
Germany, 13.2%; Japan, 9.7%; Argentina, | 
Italy, 5.3%; France, 4.6%; Belgium, 3.9%; 1 
2.7%. See Index, Worip TRADE. 


raat, 


1931 pages 716-18). ae 
Vatican City includes St. Peter’s, the Vati 
Palace and Museum covering more than 13 
the Vatican gardens, and neighboring buil 
between Viale Vaticano and the Church, Thirte 
buildings in Rome although outside the bounda: 
enjoy extra-territorial rights; these include 
ings housing the congregations or officers nece 
for the administration of the Holy See. 4 
The legal system is based on the code 
law, the apostolic constitutions and 
especially promulgated for the Vatican City 
Sovereign Pontiff or those to whom he may di 
legislative power. In all cases not covere 
Italian law of Rome applies. The flag of the 
is white and yellow, charged with the c 
keys and triple tiara. Postage stamps hi 
issued, and a complete coinage was struck 
A wireless station was set up in 1930 un 
direction of Marconi. Wine 
The present Sovereign of the State of val 
City is the Supreme Pontiff, Pius XI (Achille 
(born at Desio, May 31, 1857), elected Pope (261st) 
in succession to Benedict XV, Feb. 6, 1922. The 
Secretary of State is Cardinal Pacelli, appoi nte 
Feb. 10, 1930. See Index, Porrs, HisToricaL List oO: 
also CARDINALS, COLLEGE OF. vate 


covered with dense forest, and the high plate: 
provide excellent grazing. The River Orinoco (moi 
than 1,6000 miles in length) flows through m } 
stretches of level prairies (llanos) and is navigal 
for 700 miles for large steamers. The isl 
Margarita (area, 400 square miles), noted 
pearl fishing, with Tortuga and 70 other islanc 
belongs to Venezuela. Pye, 
Agriculture and cattle raising are the chief . 
dustries, and the chief exports are coffee, cacao, 
7 


i See Spay tates, hy Be Pear Fe ba ; 
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_ balata, hides, rubber and petroleum. Imports are | bers, elected for four years. Ther auto no=- 
principally textiles, machinery and hardware. | mous states, a federal district and two terri 7 
‘Venezuela is one of the foremost petroleum coun- |The Constitution also embraces a basic labor law 
tries of the world. Other minerals are gold, copper, | that calls for a certain amount of ng, 
coal, Salt, iron, tin, asbestos and mica. See Index, | compulsory compensation insurance, rec ition of 
MINERAL ProDUCTION trades unions and collective bargaining, an eight- 


I ; Crop PropucTion; WorLD 
TRADE, — f 4 

__ During his 25 years as dictator of Venezuela, 
Gen. Juan Vincente Gomez (died Dec. 17, 1935) 
budgeted more than $80,000,000 for the physical 
-habilitation of the country. The Trans-Andean 
“paved highway extends from Caracas west to San 
Cristobal near the Colombian border, and_ to 
Cucuta, over the line, a distance of 790 miles 
through the richest parts of the country, crossing 
- the Andes at an altitude of 14,100 ft. Buses make it 
‘in eight to ten days. A new road, 450 miles, con- 
ecting Caracas with Ciudad Bolivar, an impor- 
tant eastern port 230 miles up the Orinoco, was 
completed in 1934. A concrete road, remarkable 


all, Venezuela has 3,728 miles of highways. 


fi “Venezuela has had many revolutions and many 
revisions of its Constitution since the first was 


elect ; a Senate of 
40 members, and a House of Deputies of 85 mem- 


_ The Kingdom of the Serbs, Creats and Slovenes 
“since Oct. 3, 1929, officially known as the King- 
dom of Yugo-Slavia—is bounded by Italy, Albania, 
‘and the Adriatic Sea on the west, by Germany 
(Austria), Hungary and Roumania on the north, 


pb 


1389, been a vassal principality of Turkey, was 
yplished as an independent kingdom by the. 
ty of Berlin (July 13, 1878). After the Balkan 

“of 1913 her boundaries were enlarged by the 
nexation of Ald Serbia. The Government of 
ja-Hungary laid the assassination of the 
hduke Franz Ferdinand (June 28, 1914) to a 
‘Serbian plot and by invasion following her ulti- 
Ren ee 


t on the World War of 1914-18. 


depen 
} oa to which representatives of other Slav Flees 
the er- 
ina, were admitted, and union with Serbia 

the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes 
rugo-Slavia) became effective (Dec. 29, 1918) with 
Bebe I of Serbia as King of the new nation. He 
as succeeded on his death (1921) by his son, 
A lexander I, who was assassinated, Oct. 9, 1934, at 
id eilles, by a Macedionian terrorist. Crown 
Srince Peter, (born Sept. 6, 1923) was proclaimed 

on Oct. 11, 1934. 

e original 33 provinces were abolished in 1930 
\d the country divided into nine banats and the 
et of Belgrade. These with their capitals, 
and population by the census of March 31, 
» are as follows: 


yan a 


Popula- 
tion 
1,120,549 
2,336,739 
1,008,190 
882,920 
1,694,003 
910,350 
2,310,920 
1,452,967 
1,656,348 
291,738 


96,018 13,930,918 


Capital Sa. M. 
=. -Ljubjana...... 


....Belgrade...... 


Yugo-Slavia 


Bc (KRALJEVINA YUGO-SLAVIA) 


Capital, Belgrade—Area, 95,558 square miles—Population, 13,934,038 


g 
hour day, and a revised banking law requiring 
banks to keep 80% of their deposits invested in 
Venezuela. ; 
The President of Venezuela, Gen. Eleazar Lopez 
Contreras, was elected by the National Congress 
Apr. 25, 1936, and inaugurated Apr. 29, 1936. 


The Roman Catholic is the state religion, but 
religious freedom is guaranteed. Primary educa- 
tion is free and nominally compulsory. Military 
service is obligatory. A standing army of 8,000 is’ 
maintained with 87,000 in the reserve. 

The bolivar is the unit of currency. It was worth 
30.895 cents in American money in Aug., 1938. See 
Index, ForrEicN ExcHaNce Rates. Governmental 
receipts for 1937-38 were estimated at 236,403,170 
bolivars; expenditures at 254,632,356. - 

Veneguela’s imports are principally from the 
following countries—United States, 52.8%; “Ger- 
many, 13.6%; Great Britain, 9.3%; Belgium, 5.8%; 
Netherlands, 5.5%; Japan, 3.1%; France, 2.8%; 
Italy,™2.1%. 

Exports are consigned mainly to the following— 
Netherlands West Indies (Aruba, 39.6% and 
Curacao, 32.6%; United States, 13.7%; Great 
Britain, 5.4%; Germany, 2.4; France, 1.6%. (See 
Index, Word TrRaDE. 


The political affiliation of the people at the 
last general election (May 4, 1935) was—Govern- 
ment, 1,747,037; National Opposition, 1,076,346: 
National Party, 35,549: National Corporative Party, 
24,086. The Government Party was awarded 301 
seats and the Opposition 67, which the latter 
sre ee rs ca a pHs against alleged ir- 

es, e Premier (Noy. 
Milan Stoyadinovitch. x ee ee 


The unit of exchange is the dinar. It was 
worth 2.3133 cents in American money in Aug., 1938, 
See Index, Forrign ExcuaNcE Rates. The govern- 
mental budget for 1938-1939 was estimated to bal- 
ance at 12,180,000 dinars. The National Bank of 
inept § ae 31, 1938, had a note circula- 
jon of 6,246,000,000 dinars and a 
1,844,000,000. eee Gee ae 

Elementary education™is nominally com 

pulsory 
and free. There are three universities, B 
Zagreb and Lyublyana. plermas = 

The army hasibeen reorganized on a 

strength of 124,245. Service is compulsory. si 


Agriculture is the basic industry, for Serbia i 
country of small peasant holdings, and it is clomsty 
folowed by cattle raising and-forestry. These fur- 
nish occupation for 85% of the population. Nearly 
one-third of the area is covered with forests (19, - 
068,637 acres), about 45% (27,181,500 acres) is 
devoted to agricuiture, and of this, 80% is sown 
to cereals. The chief crops are wheat, barley rye 
oats, corn and grapes. The principal minerals are 
gaara copper, ee mere, lead, salt and 

auxite. See Index, Crop Propucrion; 
PRODUCTION; ELECTRICITY. MINERAL 

The river navigation of the Danube 
Sava is important. Split (Spalato) and Guane i 
eastern port of Fiume on the Adriatic, with ex- 
cellent docks, are the largest of the 58 ports. 

The chief exports are grain, cattle, timb 
prunes; the chief imports, cotton and ep otee 
textiles, machinery and chemicals. : ’ 

Yugo-Slavia receives most of her import; 
the following countries—Germany: including ee 


tria) 42.7%; Czechoslovakia, 11.1%: Ital S 
Great Britain, 7.8%; United States, 60%: tie: 
gary, 2.7%; France, 1.7%; Roumania, 1.7%; 


Greece, 1.6%. 


Yugo-Slavia’s exports are rinci aul: t 
to the following—Germany Pdneligiie cee 
35.2%; Italy, 9.4%; Czechoslovakia, 1.9%; Great 
rete sues Sue Bete; Hungary, 3.6%; 

ce, 3.0%; Switzerland, 1.8%. co 
Wor.LD TRADE). ay, Gee dndey, 


ue \ 
> 
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Country Government or 


Ruling Power 


© Aden and Prot........|Asla......... British Empire. ... 

» Afghanistan........... AAG. 5s <a cages ae Eo gh oe 
Albania <ingdom......... 4)Tirana 
PAID OPER ne. Ghar swe nics 731,605|Edmonton 
CIB ee Sener et ATR. roe PRYBNOGS. ooo a 7,234,684! Algiers 
Andorra Fr. “SD. Protect.... 5, pak Andorra 


Wortugal......... 
.}Germany......... 


puma. cA French Protect, ae ; Hue 

‘ .|British Empire... . 180 7 

fas, Saudi. 3 * < * ait doroco Racecar 
rgentina 12; 561,361|Buenos Aires 

Armenia 09,200|Erivan 


Assam (India) ... |Briti iret os 67,334] 9,247/857|Shillong 


Australia 6,7 
eer eee Sena Ate eee SompIrN, . . , 75,361|Canberra 
Aust-Hung. (pre-war) ..|Europe....:../Emp. & King..... 
ope gan hale © 2 6 & PARE 28 wa tee < 

BOWER Sees rs kicrea sha No. eMIPoretgal . oo... 5 922 253,596|Ponta Delgada 
12220 Gi eee ee Europe. ...... LIOR VS a sg 2,413,324 Rarities 
CSS eee ‘i = 59,82 assau. 
Bahrain Isles.......... ARR. 5 oun 6 3 British Empire... 120,000) Moharek 
Balearic Isles......-..-.j/Europe....... Che Ape Se 368,175|Palma 
Baluchistan. .......... BAIN DT. gnc i IEG Fais 868,617/ Quetta 
Barbadoes... -..-...--. ie iti <a 166 173,674| Bridgetown 
Baroda (India)........ eee fa Ga. 2,443/007|Baroda 
PAGGRRIE for. 4 a ds em vo RUTODR... oss 
Basutoland. ..........)Africa........ 
OS ee Ae Europe......./Germany......... 
Bechuanaland.........jAfrica-...... 
Belgium, . 65. -+s. 8 > «=| PUTOPA.....,-/INEGOM,...,.... 
Bengal (India)........jAsia......... 
Bermuda..... 
mBhatan’.. ..-4 


Bihar and Orissa. 
Bismarck Talanas. 


6,670, 582|Praha (Prague 
3,226,296|La Paz iad 


Bombay (Presidency) . .| Asi. . : 19,348,219 Bombay 
Bombay (Prov.) ......|Asla....,.... bo<% 16, aie 342! Bombay 
Borneo (Brit. North)...}Asia......... cots ty ee Sandakan 
Borneo (Dutch) .......|Asia......... Netherlands. ..... 


ee Herzegoving. ..|/Europe....... Yugo-Slavia...... 
“pekcomee Sica ers «= > 0 e180, AMOMIORS .REDUDHG. . 2). 6.5% 
Bee British Columbia, . |... 
pg Os eS Rene prc) |: nnn 
RENO So cele n. anise ©.>-=P ABUN. ow nx 5:0 
Brunswick.........-.../Burope.......|Germany......... 
Bulgaris...........---|Europe.......|Kingdom......... 6,077,939 Ey 
4 eeryrist CATHY cn on > 55° LAGE o's o's oes eed 3,917,146|Rangoon 
Cambodia. <... ..-<--- [Sa ee oe 67,550 2, "806, 000|Pnom-penn 
4 Cameroon (French). ...|Africa........ i) 2. “300. 000| Yaounda 
y Cameroons (British) . . .|Africa........ L 34,081 
0 SE ES ees Ep 
Canary Isles,.......-- e gr 1 ae 2,807 564.8 73|Santa Cruz 
Cape of Good a hg > EASEIOR. . Se <a>’ Sis Sha 3,507,063|Cape Town 
Cape Verde Isles.....-|Africa........ Portugal. 1,557 156,923|Porto Grande 
2S Se 3 ary Pe 4,226,586|Macassar 
GeyIon. ;.. 96 +c Asia... P 5,306,871|Colombo 


4 Chad Colony. . 
Cre. Islands. 


1,095, "217 Fort Lamy 
3,061|St. Heliers 


Chosen (Korea) 
iy Cochin-China......... 
COlOMDIR, «oo «0 oo eri0 
K Congo (Belgian) 
ye Congo (French) 
Costa Beers Oa nl Viger E 
oe & WICA.....--2--0- i a ige 
M CRetO Seen c eee es Greece 3,330 5,149| Candia 
3 Croatia-Sisvonia neeere Europe....... Yugo-Slavia...... 2,739,593|Zagreb (Agram) 
Me CUDA. St neater nee: .|Republic......... 41,164 Havana 
iy Curacao. GOR tbrnaiccaer ss .|Netherlands...... 403 90,870| Willemstad 
ped 2 SAE Soe at 
Re rar gee el sie’ 
Gustin, “Noy. 15, 1938) 
F D. PA acd easier hye Kala 
Da pesca Sp Sca te TOS 
Walmatia.n 2. -ese- ss 
eine. Bi EEE hits os a 
Dominican Republic. . ‘uidad 
Dutch East Indies. ... - ‘lAsia 
E 52 
§25 
0 
bn 0,573) Asm: 
Wadtonia eres ; ; 1, 1,126, 413 Tallinn (Reval 
ee 0 s a 
Paehig , e. Tyeninrl x 540 1,352|Thoroshawn 


Sp ae 3,10i1|Stanley 
British Empire.... 201,086|Suva 


- 


| Popula- 


Government or 


Ruling Power tion 
; coe emanate 
e 3,667, 067|: 
Rees rin $90| 5,212,719 


dane Japan . 
Fran 42, 014,594 


“quat. Africa. .|Africa........|Framce........... 3,418,066 Brazzaville 
French Anes ae ia. . : 196 392,755| Pondicherry 
French Indo-China. Sih: : 21,599,582|Hanoi 


z 7 Dakar 
Eee pect Africa. . 104/320 388,635| Libreville 


cay 2: y 
Sa ir eee i i é 4,002 Bathurst 
AES Shack oc niet ae 2 D Tiflis 
Ris clcsier ike eee Reclin 
i E r Berlin 
Gibraltar 
aa New Goa 
BEY, Accra. 
5 aa «» (Republics... asl Pee cE acres 
..|Denmark......... Sydproven 
: Gar saioup ae BETO rte sales 68: Pointe-a-Pitre 
: Gliatemala, Ht COME ‘ xays Fe ape eas ates. ae 
ee Se ey 3 169,471 |Paramaribo 
37,005|Cayenne 
a ae ie 2,236,968 Konakry 
peo eects 13 364,929| Bissau 
Hep reo aS iS) 140,000 |Santa Isabel 
be 1,214,097|Hamburg 
ei 3,000,000/|Port-au-Prince 
1G Poe ere aes Kingd 1,500,000|Mecca 
Sank See 2 1,426,847 |Darmstadt 
nate 8,474,506|Amsterdam 
962,685 |Tegucigalpa 
i ae “ Ire... 51,347 |Belize 
es Asi rye _ 966,341 | Victoria 
pi earerass at 5 c 9,748,319| Budapest 
Asia EAS 12,471,770|Hyderabad 
116, 1948 Reykjavik 
Se Loe ae i ire... . 352,837,778) Delhi 
* Garitia i i , 1,318 289, Bie 241|Delhi 
_ (Native 8 tes) See 63,346 "537 Se So. iceteione 
ndo-China,.... Bs aes ye | URC Oc ow hacorat wi ais 21, 599, 582|Hanoi 
ran (Persia)......--.- Agia... sis e.. a KINZGOM. | oh) se 15, 000,000)Teheran 
peCresouetemia) Se TABID fk sPakeny Xe ing Bese ites 2,857, 1077 Bagdad 
fine STEIMTODO: Jce.s!s i ire... . 32 4,222,415 Dublin, Belfast 
sekeae i ire.... 601 2,965, ,854|Dublin 


JOaSt.....--. BP STIG 2 can She: BROCE ales oe ae 3: 878,232)|Bingerville 
25 Sheets IanO : cine 4,450 1,050,667|Kingston 
SF ES BIAS c= Sh seus ois IPO. = AK Ae 69,254,148|Tokio 
ATO efits | ASID./. 0 oie. ss SEO DITG: - IG Be * 99 ,456,262|Tokio 
Rey 1 eee eter cfs) Mates 41,719,524|Batavia 
ar OL ASL ile: dienean at « ae: 7,501 538,673|Johore Bahru 
at eteas F Sets kT sr 3,699,065 |Srinagar 
cay Pace Pes ut (Rs He welt 3,040,940} Nairobi 
: Asint: = fat: Japanese Emp.... 85,22: 22,899,038 |Seoul (Keijo) 
Me Rnevthe dels a faie snail oietu: [ULLUAIRAGO).) ssw eco a 50,000 Kuweit 
....c.-..-JAsia........./French Lease. .... 1 250,000|Kwangchow 
BLE LPIA 7: Oa ola anese Lease.... 1 656,743 Dairen 
£ ish Empire. ... +264 
French Protect... . 89,32 044, 000 Piabang — 
1,950,502|Riga 
"862,618 |Beirut 


1,500,000) Monrovia 

717,663 ex iped Benghazi. 
10,213|Vad 

175,520 Detmold 


Sars 303,000 |Luxemb 
BNF Se gee ar Reg 157,175|Macao oe 
he or hos oe : 8, 701,770 ‘Tananarivo 


‘ eira E a 1 
_ Maaras (India)........ Cee 46,700,000 Madras 
; alay States, Fed Dried 1,713,096|Perak 
Malay States, Unfed. . Gace 1,528, 100|Johore 
ta Btohe 12 241/621 |Valletta 
at hui Asi; . . (Se Ea, 34, eee ass puneng 


139] Winnipe; 
Sie anaes 246,712|¥Fort dor renee 
OG si. < Gea rere : aay »819|St. Louis 


Middle Gongo........J/Africa........|France........... f 661,909 |Brazzaville 
iquelon, ... St. Pierre 


( nets 83 : 
Molucea Isles . AS. che Reet 427;211 ornate 


Fren ' 
‘Morocco (Spanish) r "750,000|\Tetuan 
Mozambique... . . AD ew 297,654)  4,028,746|Lo 
Mysore (India)... ‘ 6: 357, 302 Lourezoo-Marques 
Nat: BATTS, 999/353 Pietermaritzburg — 
BI Sen NEN ; x 3,000,000 iid dayah 
Mets oyei tase as PASS. Sy eteateuw i 54,000 53639, 092\Kathmandu ° 


Weaiaie ¢.- <| URODOS voy o's : 12,6 8,556,920|Amsterdam ane 


Use fort 


“N. W. Territory 
Norway 

Nova Scotia 
Nyasaland Prot 
Oldenburg 
Oman 


Orange Free State 
Orkney ake 


Prince Padward Isl 


Continent | Kicveanmennee 
2 Se Power 


——| 


British Empire. 
British Mandat 
Fr. & Brit. Prot. 
British Empir 
-|British ee 
-|Republic . 
France 
British Empire. 
.-|British Empire. 
-|British Empire. 
Kingdo 
-|British Empire... . 
British Empire. ... 
Germany 
Kingdom 
-|British Empire 
British Empire. 
British Empire. . 
British Mandate.. 


Lg & St. Thome. .| Afri 


union 
hodenia, Southern. 
Rhodesia, Northern. . 


A British Empire. 
British Empire. 
British Empire. 


British Empire..,. 

British Empire, ... 
Kingdom. 

- -|Czechoslovakia, ., . 

--|Soviet Republic, . . 

-|/Soviet Republic... 


lic ae 
British © Mandate.. . 
Republic 
oe Empire, . 


Baek Empire... . 
ee O’b. «<e 


eee 


Fran 
British Protect,... 
British Empire.... 


Italy oe 
British Empire... . 
-|British Empire. ... 
British Mandate.. . 
Republic 
-|British Empire.... 


British Mandate, 
..|Internationalized 
a oo Empire... . 


French Mand'te... 
British Mandate.. . 
British Protect. ... 
é prone Protect.... 


ussia 
é Butish Empire. .:: 
British Empire. ... 
Maly ta. Sura ariie 
. -| France. 
. |Republie 


Popula- 
tion 


60,731,026) Batavia’ 
408,219 ee 


Capital or Chief 
city 


91723 Regina 
2,814,914/Oslo 
512,846) Halifax 
1,606,438) Berera 
574,471|Oldenburg 
500,000) Muscat 
3,431,683|/Toronto 
756,487| Bloemfontein 
24,109| Kirkwall 
1,336,518| Jerusalem 
467 ,459|/Panama 
a5 ,000| Port Moresby 
31,799| Asuncion 
15 000 ,000| Teheran 


ane 4s 
as pat 


eS ,038] Charlottetown 
63,845 Santa Cruz 
39 ,861,360| Berlin 
20 31085) 024| Lahore 
2,874, »255| Quebec 
70.719 Brisbane 
13,308,781|Jaipur 
97. Pht dt 
wlis' 
1,345 ,075 pee 
19,033,363 Bucharest _ 


604,745 
168,006,006 Moscow 
101,178,760) Moscow 


: 182, a ,600/St. Pete ‘shurg. 


0 
294,492 


Saarbrucken 
Jamestown 
St. Pierre - 


21,410/L 
11,506,207 


16,158,018! Ankara 


Government or Square . Popu-- 


Country , Continent | Ruling Power | Miles lation 
ke re-war)....-. Euro e-Asia. . - |Sultanate. .... 0... 710, Ere 21,273,900 
Fork 38 R , Sees ulopecAsty, .|Soviet Republic...| 8,095,7. 165, 84 7,100 
“Uganda Prot. Raiewitves Attica: eek British Empire. ... 92308 3,552,418 
Eta Rraine Se CRE ee ae Europe....... Soviet Republic. .. 164,865) 31, °901, 7400 
~ Union of So. Africa. “ores ae ee British Empire. ... 471,917 9.497.985 
: pated Hi leaa Sok Hurepe. . ss. Kingdom......... 89,041 44'937.444 
PIVUGUBY Ses cia0 5 eae So. " Ambried. {Republics yiaages 72,153| 2,065,986) Montevideo 
Vatieon City; State of..|Europe....... Papal State....... 1-6 1,006) Vatican City 
-. Venezuela............ So. America...|Republic......... 352,951 3,451,677| Caracas 
ROD Se ee. e a aie one British Empire.... 87,884 1,829,680; Melbourne 
_ West Australia..... . British Empire. ... 975,920 442,125) Perth 
- Windward Islands .|British Empire 5 516 186,299/St. George 
Wurttemberg . .|]Germany..... 7,532| 2,695,942|Stuttgart 
VOM... .|Kingdom. . 7 75,000 2,500,000!Sanaa 
~¥ugo-Slavia ; .| Kingdom: . i 95,558! 13,934,038| Belgrade 
anzibar .|Africa... .|British Empire. ... 640 137,741|Zanzibar 


Population of Important Foreign Cities 
(Compiled from the latest censuses and official estimates) 
Country Pop’t’n City Country Pop’t’n), City Country |Pop’t’n 


_|Australia..| 312,629)|Gorky...... Russia. >s.| 451,500|/Oslo........ Norway... 
2 Goteborg... .|Sweden....| 255,386||Palermo..... 
The Hague. .|Holland. . 482,397||Para........ B ; 
Hokodate ...|Japan ....| 207,480)||Paris....... ; 
Halles sisises Germany..| 209,169||Paris,G’t’r... Vee 53 
bay) Hamburg. ..|/Germany. |1,129,307/|Peiping..... ‘hina 556,36 3 
‘Amritsar. . Bike fee 8 ‘anchow...|China..... 506,930 Penhsifu. : x 
- Amsterdam. . Sad BE ate Hankow .... 


Hiroshima... ... {| 310,118|!Porto Alegre 
Hong Kong.. Portsmouth . 


Howrah ‘oman 
Hsinking Praha. ..... 
Balk saa Rangoon 
tiyderabad..|{India..... 466,894/|Riga........ 
{stanbul. ...|Turkey....} 883,414||Rio Janeiro . 
Johan’sburg.|U.of S.Afr.| 378,593|;Rome....... 
C India ....; 263,565||Rosario 
-|Manch’k’o] 317,520])Rostov.. 
Russia. ...| 258,700 Rotterdam. . 
.|ussia....] 654,300}|Salford 


Russia....| 538,600|/Samara. . 


apan 912,179||Santiago 
‘/German 316,072||Sao Paulo 
pan..... 231,333||Saratov 
Japan..... 1,080.593 ndal 
nda. 429,747||Seoul....... ; 
England. 482,809||Sevilla 
England 261,000||Shanghai 
Germany 713,470||Sheffield 
Russia 2,776,400 ||Shizuoka 
France 00,575 ||Singapore 
i SRR 281,435 ||Sofia... 
Portugal 594,390||Soochow 
.|Engiand. 855,688 ||Soerabay: 
Poland....} 638,857||Stalin ...... . 
I ee tr) England.. .|8,201,818)|Stalingrad.. .| Russia 
Lucknow....{India..... 274,659 ||Stettin 
LWOW. 3 +5... Poland....| 316,177||Stockholm.. .|S a +884 
Eyansi ce France....| 570,622||Stoke-on-T. . England. . -| 276,619 
Madras..... Indies. 647,230||Stuttgart....|Germany..| 415,028 
Madrid.....|Spain..... 1,014,704||Sverdloysk...|Russia....| 400,800 b 
Magdeburg..|Germany..}| 306,895||Sydney..... Australia. - 1,254,780 ' 
Manchester..|/England...| 766,278||Tabriz...... Dram. se ce 219,000 : 
Mannheim. .|Germany..| 275,162||Taihoku....|Formosa..| 2747157. __ 
Marseilles...|France....| 914,232]/Tashkent.. .|Russia 491,000 7 
Melbourne. .|Australia. .| 992,048]|Teheran..._|Iran....__- 320,000 : 
Messina.....jItaly...... 190,783)|Tientsin.....|China.... ./1,292,025 3 
Mexico City. |Mexico....| 968,443||Tiflis....... Georgia,R | 405,900 : 
Milan....... Tokio,G’t'r.. |Japan..... j ; 
Montevideo . 3 
5}|Montreal.. . . - 
Moscow..... 
Mukden.... 
Munich,.... 
Nagasaki 
Nagoya j 
Nagpur..... , 
Nanking 4 
aples......|Italy......| 860,170||Venice...... } 
Newcastle. . : 
1 [Nsgio**"2 "fe ha. .--:| 318,274) Warsaw..... i a7 . 
is ottingham.|England.. . 801 - { 
.|Germany. . Novosi- ne selaze 


Japan..... birsk..... Russia. ...| 278,000 age ie Fi8'ea5 
Nurnberg... Cres) -| 410,438|/Wup if 
ace iis athe ety ma et i pines i 
Pan doe RS 0|| Yokohama... |Japan.....| 704, 
Osaka Gr” tr. sanane beled 2 980,874 ULICn deiec Switacrta | Hzeoo 


REG 


or Head: Is of Capeeiaacnts of he World » 
date of birth, ‘gistek known, is given in parentheses. This list is mane up as of Nov. 15, 1938 
“Gountry 


Name of Ruier, Etc, 


ee yg iee Spe Mohammed Zahir Shan ee 914), sein ey POs aR Dy as, » 5s ay PS ett 
a ast =a of the Thanians OMEGA W'S is wb die tp RL ar 


Se Eia ta Selene Ie 5 |Manuel M. Borrero, > Provisions! aa 
ae edresinn ERATOR. FLOM) MERE i codec lew Bs ae eect 

ie : Constantin Paets, State LOB Se eis roie 8 5 as 

F Kyosti K: Wee hie), Presient’ i... a. Pa. des sb 

= -Prance................. Tbert Lebrun (1871), President; term seven YORrsas.s See ne 
Meee) SSCKMANY 2 se. Ry Adoit: Hitler aoe _Fuhrer and Ralchakanslet, for life 


4 

4 oe aoe -|Gen. Jorge Ubicoe Gs 70), Pesalaent: term six years, recingal 1937 

, Haiti. Stenio Vincent, President; elected and inaugurated Nov. 18, 1930.....; 

: Gen. Tibureo Carias Andino, President; term four years.............. 

; Admiral Nicholas von Horthy (1868), Regent.................2...-. ; 

a Ea oirisbinn 5 (1870), KARE oso. 85 ing oS hse hee ane) 
ah ie ees The aes ag of Linlithgow, aeen, Viceroy; from April, 1936......... 

My iran (Persia).....-....-- MirteBixg Pablevi (IRR), SHAM. a. on... odes tes mek 

r Traq (Mesopotamia) ...... Sear} SAS SRS GE v6 11) a a ee eee re ee 

| Ireland, State of......... Eamon de Valer: Prime, Minister 1355.02 <td ew ee oe 

j Div? tee .-/Vietor Emmanuel ITI. “Ciseo). King; Benito Mussolini, Premier. . 

ate Hirohito (1901), Emperor 

Karlis Ulmanis, President and Premier................2-0..005 

Edwin Barclay, Presi.; term four years; re-elected for 8 year term in 

7 Franz Joseph, Prince............. 

“s Antona Smetona, (187 

Re. Charlotte (1896), Grand Duchess. 

e" AMCNUIUO . wiao0. 5. = + > Henry Pu Yi (1906), Emperor Kang-te.. 

— 


IE eee Gen. Lazaro Cardenas (1895), President; term six years. . 
DAUR ena iinces A Soe) A 3 ne ne i eer en oe 
a Se ee a Moulai Mohammed (1913), Sultan. third son of Moulai Yusef...... Z 
> a a ees Tribhubana Bir Bikram (1906), Shah...................-.... Pome 8 
. Po aatacaks.> oy Wilheiming, <1S80), ‘Queen 222 5i6s6s 5 6d dant SS. Os ida lh gee ee 

mh Vice-Adm. Humphrey T. Walwyn (1879), Gov., ss ig t'd Sept. 30, 1935. . 
: AW Viscount Galway (1882), Governor-General: M. J. Savage, Premier... . 
if  Ngearagua.....--.-....- Gen. Anastasio Somoza, Elgin BED Pc ee ie fy oes, 


< 


po a ee ....-|Haakon VII. (1872), son of Vig Vir of Detmark~.< <i... 
Seyyid Said Ibn Taimur mar tigio), sul dp Bae uehlee Aa, a ee : 
Sir Harold Alfred MacMichael, awh Commissioner. s.... 52. 60nces% : 
Dr. Juan D. Arosemena, President: term fotr years... - cities 
Felix Paiva, Provisional President. ...- - 2.2.4.6 6 5 Ns lee eee 
Miza Riza Pahlevi ESF OR MBBS ee cc). kaye seth es = SER opt eee 
eee ihe nicest erers aid Sieve Maj. Gen. Oscar R. Benavides, President; term extended for threa year: 
shared ap Manuel Quezon (1878), President; elected Sept. 30, 19£5, for six years. . 
SRE NE os A 2 n wlSto Soe te Prof. Ignatz Moscicki (186 a7) President; re-elected for term ending 1940) 
Gen. Antonio Carmona ( (1869), President .. . : 
seats .../Carol II. (1893), King 
.-|Governed by Soviet Commissars head: by 
../Gen. Maximiliano H. Martinez, President; re-clected 1935 for five year 
Ee ..-|Ananda (1924), K ; 
ee Ang .|Sir George Stew K.C.M.G. (1882), Governor General..... 
South Africa. yes of, ..|Sir William H. C x J.B. M., Hertzog, Premier.:.2... . «4 sagen 
Spain .|Manuel Azana, President. veda v. dein Nas arhen she ee 
NGhastal. Wi) CISBRIs Telnet 80), aah o.55. 29 vin ds ad hg 


Switzer! preg Baumann, President; term one year.........-..... ft ates 
ria (French Mangate)../Count Damien de Martel, High Commissioner. . Bers. 
‘ans-Jordan......-....- Sbaullan abel AUSANW soc ¥ ae Ws o.oo a 50k Seals 808 div tae Spee begets eR 


ke ae ee ee RAEN MIRON FIO 2 5 oan cere die te Mos ers = Fee ies Dees 
IA Se ae Gen. Ismet {nou ‘President GAB. a ecsinte.tsahe Sinaia toate Ot Che oe eee 
tyes base « F. D. Roosevelt (1882), President; term ends Jan. 20, 1941........ 
a eNecinma aeiis disp Suche Alfrédo Baldomir, President; term four years, 1988.85 eee 
Vatioan yoliy, State of....|Pius XI. (1857), Pope and Sovereign.............-.0200ceeseseseee 
, Venezuela. :..-.--..0-%-- Gen. Eleazar Lopes coumaran. © sc igcep ee term. seven Years...\5<5 ase 
“‘Sugo-Slavia. ....2.....5. Peter II. (1923), King; go vitiom three Regents.+: 2... 1h sae 
anwar. acres ese. «2 Seyyid Khalifa ibn Harub E879), SULA. 212-2 sid aatel vn, «re ee ; 


R Wed 3 Miles Up to Avoid 3 Days Wait 


Aviation extended a helping hand to Cupid (July | 24, said it was their purpose to prove that 
3, 1938) when a Beverly Hills, Cal., couple had riage three miles above the earth was a: 
the captain of an airliner marry them three miles| as one performed by the captain of a boat af 
the earth to obviate a wait of three days for| Captain Richard Bowman, who married 
“ceremony after filing their intentions to wed| brought down a sealed barograph to prove t. 

cribed by the California law. The couple,| the plane was three miles up when the ceremon 
von Glatte, 32, and Miss Jane Webster, ! was performed. 


2 ) 
_ Australia (incl. Tasmania, Papua, and all 
ot ee aends appertaining to Australia) 


Year | Number Year | Number 
114,371 kisi 387,203 


50, 
67,895 


crovere 20- ats 
339, 730 ae 295,403||1938... .|38,136,689 


1832 covers 15 months ended Dec. 31, 1832; 1843 
covers 9 months ended Sept. 30; 1850 covers 15 
above figures are for alien passengers arriving, for | Months ended Dee, ee eee de cover 12 ees 
1868 to 1903, for immigrants arriving; for 1904 to | [859 to 1831 and 1844 to 1849 ended Sept. 30: 1833 
906, for aliens admitted; and for 1907 and there-| to 1842 and 1851 to 1867 ended Dec. 31; and 1869 

2 i to 1937 ended June 30. 


IMMIGRATION BY DECADES OR PERIODS 
| Number Period Number Period Number |j Period 


151,824]|1851-1860....| 2,598,214|/1881-1890....| 5,246,613|'1911-1920.... > 735,811 
599,125 LE Eee .--| 2,314,824 Aedicseee o ...| 3,687,564 1921-1930... -| 4,107,209 
1,713,251 1871-1880. 2,812,191) 1901-1910... .| 8,795,386 1931-1937. ... 


"306. 6,782 

© official records were made of the influx of | United States from the close of the Revolutionary 
orei en. population to this country prior to 1820. | War up to 1820 is not accurately known, it is esti- 
\Ithough the number of immigrants arrived in the | mated by good authorities as 250,000, 


Number 


NATIONAL ORIGIN ANNUAL IMMIGRATION QUOTAS 


: py eet ‘Quotas are available only for persons who are eligible to citizenship in the United States and 
Bees under the Immigration Laws of the United States.) 


Country or Area 


Country or Area 
ee 


“Arabian Peninsula (except Muscat, Aden 
Protectorate, 


Togoland** 
Turke 


5 Hoag i 
Lithuania, . 
“Luxemburg 


Total 
*British mandate. **French mandate. German 


quota includes Austrian of 1,413. 


ens” Admitted and Tee Ariod: by Countries 


see aliens admitted and emigrant aliens departed, years ended June 30, 1935 to 1938, 
by countries of last or intended future permanent residence 


Immigrant Emigrant 
| | ee 
1935 | 1936 1937 1938 1935 1936 1937 1938 
34,956 | 36,329 | 50,244 | 67,895 38,834 | 35,817 | 26,736 25,210 
Preskaslshe' ila 
22,778 | 23,480 | 31,863 | 44,495 20,414 | 19,667 | 14,258 
203 224 222 254 21 65 
271 276 3807 478 165 19 
87 91 93 123 122 70 
SOs 1,052 1,912 3,203 529 459 
162 162 203 366 192 232 
27 33 29 46 24 36 
102 76 218 421 220 297 
S74 812 1,018 1,475 1,065 782 
5,201 6,346 10,895 } 198 8,530 3,672 
829 677 4s0 / 17,198 154 4 
1,070 1,028 1,377 1,890 3,435 2,862 
315 254 309 338 1,535 1,389 
8 40 34 1 
S877 863 875 1,009 402 807 
438 559 739 973 27 216 
31 328 412 914 1,203 1,107 
6,566 6,774 7,192 7,712 2,340 2,064 
5 92 125 27 3 
16 129 193 305 97 9. 
374 342 646 698 282 216 
140 116 i119 171 133 245 
311 287 427 635 596 617 
1,504 869 1,212 2,403 458 442 
366 313 301 374 350 599 
286 244 349 346 356 277 
67 82 97 63 162 172 
333 299 315 379 790 6 
215 196 341 385 1,039 1,035 
\ 264 266 462 _ 617 28 
Yugoslavia ; 282 435 632 | 1,019 443 425 
SRP ORS f6.5 008. ea ste ; 242 261 356 540 82 73 


11,174 | 11,786 | 16,903 | 20,486 11,521 | 10,409 
7,695 14,070 
87 334 


Central America. 
South America. 
Other America. . 


’ eal, : 
Philippine Islands.. é 
IPHREINeIMIATIOS .. 5.53 5,-lacise aid s.n 


Annual Midyear (July 1) Estimates of U. S. Populatior 


By the Bureau of the Census. Figures are for Continental U. S., and, for 1931 and since, a! c 
ah available data regarding births, deaths, immigration and emigration, and the 1935 ae 


ti tal | Continental Continental 
na ae r: r U.S. Year U.S. 


23,260,638 Prac 56,658,347 ||1903.... 80,983,390 


61 ae et 
§5.379.154 . 79,365,396 om 106,543,031 


é r Jan. 1, 1938, ; 403,000; Puerto Rico, a: 790, 000; Canal 2 Zonal 

ct aN aap ; Virgin Islands, 2; 22,500 
that date, the official estimates for out- | 11,500; military an naval forces abroai 

territories was—Alaska, 62,500; Hawaii, | a ‘total of 2,452,500. : 


be etl 6 Sal Da) 


2 ‘Smear ag 


ot 


The Oxford Group, now at work in more than 50 
,countries, seeks to solve personal, national and 
international problems by bringing men and wo- 
men everywhere back to the basic principles of the 
Christian faith, enhancing all their primary loyal- 
ties. It is not an organization, sect, society or 
denomination. It has no membership list, sub- 
scriptions, badge or rules. It includes a large num- 
ber of persons, members of all the recognized 
Christian churches throughout the world, repre- 
senting almost every creed, political party, class 

i. 
; ec raing to the founder, Dr. Frank N. D. 
| Buchman, their aim is ‘‘a new social order under | 
the control of the Spirit of God, making for better 
human relationships, for unselfish cooperation, for 
. cleaner business, cleaner politics, for the elimina- 
‘tion of political, industrial and racial antagon- 
meptiery 

ca Buchman was born in Pennsburg, Pa., in 
- 1878, son of a business man of Swiss descent. In | 
- 4921 he arrived in Oxford University with his mes- 
sage of ‘‘absolute honesty, purity, unselfishness 
and love,” “‘listening to God,’’ and ‘‘world-chang- 
ing through life-changing.’’ From its beginnings 
at that time in the rooms of an undergraduate, the 
Oxford Group has spread in post-War years: 
To South Africa in 1928, where the press first 
gave the movement its name. ‘ 

To Canada in 1932, where according to the then 
ime Minister, The Rt, Hon. R. B. Bennett, their 
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The Oxford Group Movement and Its 


ri 
work ‘“‘made easier the task of government.” 
4S 


he National Catholic Welfare Conference was 
ni ganized in 1919 as a common agency acting under 
the bishops to promote the welfare of the Catholics 
we of the United States. The Conference has for its 
- incorporated purposes “‘unifying, coordinating and 
organizing the Catholic people of the United States 
in works of education, social welfare, immigrant 
aid and other activities.” The Conference com- 
prises the following departmerits and bureaus: 
_ Executive—Bureaus maintained: Information, 
Immigration, Youth, National Center Confraternity 
' Christian Doctrine, Publications, Business and 
diting, and Catholic Action, official organ N. C. 


Peo Ay 

§ ducation—Divisions: Statistics and Informa- 
tion, Teachers’ Registration, Library. 
-Press—Serves the Catholic press in the United 
States and abroad with regular news, features, 
editorial and pictorial services. 

_ Social Action—Covers the fields of Industrial 
Relations, International Affairs, Civic Education, 


ey 


ay Organizations—Includes the National Coun- 


also through units of the councils in many of the 
dioceses. | 

Catholic Action Study—Devoted to research 
and reports as to pronouncements, methods, : pro- 
grams and achievements in the work of Catholic 
Action at home and abroad. 

“the N. C. C. M. maintains at its national head- 


To Norway in 1934, at-the invit: 
Hambro, president of the Norweiga: 

To Denmark in 1935. ne ae 

To Geneva in September, 1935, where the p 
dent of the League of Nations Assembly gave a 


luncheon for 250 delegates and diplomats to meet © 


members of the Oxford Group. A Ret - . 
To China and the Far East in 1936. me, 
To the United ‘States and England, where the 

work was marked in 1936 by national assemblies 

of 10,000 and 25,000, respectively. 2 
To Holland, where gatherings of 100,000 in 

Utrécht in the spring of 1937 gave indication of 

the growing strength of the movement in that 

country. - i 2 
To the Balkan countries, Palestine, Egypt, and 

Sweden in 1938. ; 4 
And similarly during recent years to Switzer- 

land, France, Germany, Australia, and other 

countries. 

In September, 1938, the Oxford Group’s World 
Assembly at Interlaken, Switzerland of 2,500 dele- 
gates from 45 countries initiated the program of 
“Moral Rearmament’’,—immediately endorsed in 
England by members of all parties in the British 
House of Commons, by Lord Baldwin, heads of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force, other members of the 
House of Lords, and by Leaders of British Labor; 
in Holland by Queen Wilhelmina as national 
policy; and similarly in other European countries. 

Dr. Buchman and other leaders of the Oxford 
Group in the United States can be reached at 61 
Gramercy Park, New York City. 


‘The National Catholic Welfare Conference 


quarters a Catholic Evidence Bureau and sponsors 
a weekly nationwide radio Catholic Hour over the 


network of the National Broadcasting Company. _ 


The N. C. C. W. maintains in Washington, D. C., 
the National Catholic School of Social Service. 

N. C. W. C. Administrative Board—The Most 
Rev. Edward Mooney, Archbishov of Detroit, 
chairman of the Administrative Board of episco- 
pal chairman of the Executive Department; The 
Most Rev. John B. Peterson, Bishop of Manchester, 
vice-chairman of the Administrative Board and 
episcopal chairman of the Department of Educa- 
tion: The Most Rev. John A. Duffy, Bishop of 
Buffalo, secretary of the Administrative Board; 
The Most Réy. Francis C. Kelley, Bishop of Okla- 
homa City and Tulsa, treasurer of the Administra- 
tive Boatd; The Most Rev. Samuel A. 
Archbishop of Milwaukee, episcopal chairman, 
Department of Catholic Action Study; The Most 
Rev. Joseph F. Rummel, Archbishop of New Or- 
leans, episcopal chairman of the Department of 
Lay Organizations; The Most Rev. John Mark 
Gannon, Bishop of Erie, episcopal chairman of the 
Press Department; The Most Rev. Edwin V. 
O’Hara, Bishop of Great Falls and episcopal chair- 
man of the Social Action Department; The Most 
Rev. Hugh C. Boyle, Bishop of Pittsburgh and 


episcopal chairman of the Legal Department; and 


Stritch, 


The Most Rev. John Gregory Murray, Archbishop — 


of St. Paul. 

Assistant Bishops, Administrative Board—The 
Most Rev. Edward F. Hoban, Bishop of Rockford: 
The Most Rev. Emmet M. Walsh, Bishop of 
Charleston; The Most Rev. Karl J. Alter, Bishop 
of Toledo; The Most Rev. Francis P. Keough, 
Bishop of Providence; The Most Rev. Bartholomew 


J. Eustace, Bishop of Camden; and The Most Rev. 


Walter A. Foery, Bishop of Syracuse. The Right 
Rev. Msgr. Michael J. Ready, General Secretary, 
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60,245|'N. Dakota. ..... 
35,7461|Ohio......... 22 


Number and Value, 


by States, 1926 


Ch. 


Value of Ch, Tu 
Edif. |Ch. Edf. States Ed. Cn Edt 
No. Dollars 
1,398 9,186|/Oklahoma...... 
,883 65,641|/Oregon,........ 
3,176] 177,425||Pennsylvania. .. 
.252| 114,314//Rhode Island. .. 
:780} 82,460/|S. Carolina. .... 
Lees 


; Wyoming.......| 
9.3271 255,063|] Tot. U. S..... 210,924|3.839, 
len r , 


ree MOAR 


U. S.—Church Membership, by States 279 
J 
Church Membership, Chief Denominations, 1926, 1916 
(The figures were collected for the Government by the Bureau of the Census) 
State All Denominati'nsj}Roman Catholic) Methodist Baptist Lutheran 
1926 1916 ~ 1926 1916 1926 1916 1926 1916 1926 1916 
1,217,170/1,099,465 36,019 37, 482 375,653|323,400 |666,353/518, 70 
3,086 117,014] 96,471] 84/742] 9/227] 5'651|, 5,922 4 D997 2 ay Pee 
621,107) 583,209 24,743 21,120 190, 047/ 176,806 |284,617/287,349].......|....... 
1,522,211} 893,366] 720,803] 494,539]134,495| 96818 73,587| 39, chs 25,634) 7,582 
52,863) 257,977} 125,757) 104,982 46,974 38/584 24,166 1815; \eeitnetete 738 
956,728] 724,692] 557,747) 483,834] 38,139] 36,181] 22'873 26, 343 22,865 14; 971 
110,142 86,524 36,69) 30,183] 36, rei eee 2,164 3165 ats ee 940 
238,871| 164,413 67,348 51,421) 34,5 20,836] 55,245) 39,978] 6,764] 3,050 
528,380} 324,856 39,379 24,650 160; 380 114, 821 ]208,415/131, 107]... ....). cence 
1,350,184/1, 234, 132 17,871 18,214] 389,176/387, 775 812,757|721,140 . Sa qatartghs 
162,679 135, 386 23,1 17,947 12'788 73 6.573 5) 
3,363,385|2, 522, 373 )1,352,719)1,171,381] 357,291/287,931 ,810]17 
1,382,818 1.77.34 312,194) 272,288] 304, "505 271, "596 2 
1,080,158] 937,334] 287,066] 262,513 206, 689] 199, ce 
747,078| 610,347] 171,178] 128,948] 183,501 151 348 
1,051,504) 967,602| 177, 160,185} 169,668)155,129 
} 1,037,008) 863,067} 587,946] 509,910] 111,066) 81,273 
3092] 255,2 173,893] 148,530 22' ,938 29" 551] 32, "031 351492 
758,366| 602,58 233,969 19,530) 179, ‘534 ie 287 50, 973] 44,055 
2,500,204) 1,977,482 |1,629,424/1 410,208 90,471 5/965 95,031 86/551 
+786,831/)1,181,431 4,106 2,117) 165, "064 re 094} 56,878} 49,76 
7 82.188 931. "388 475,809 415,664 71,897) 59,576 30, 897) 28,156|439, "233 264) 649 
800,509 762.977 32,705 32,160] 247, 1054 226,356 |447,872 441/293 Sia, Wins Ski haat 
1,518,278|1,370,551| 517,466] 445,352 231) 285)241,751 ie 925 252,107| 73,749| 45,303 
21387 137,566 74,224 78,113 14972 13'873 4,481 073 14, "715 9,129 
1,553 We!) 154,889} 135,537} 92,820] 81,879 195145 19) 643 125) oF 66,906 
da 19,769 16,145 . 742 ,084 7 674 "356 497 44 
New Hampshire. 223,674| 210,73: 646} 136,020] 14,018) 13,574) 13,820) 17,335]......)...... 
New Jersey.....| 1,983,781/1,337,983 | 1,055,998 90,71 158,284/131,211|103,668 ba 55,298] 19,680 
New Mexico 3 174,287| 177,727) 12,762} 11,5 a) 6,725 ].. uisaes | wee 
New York..... 6,799, 146/4, 315, 404 |3,115,424)2,745,552) 375,620/328,250 207, 965 182 443}222,000) 73,581 
North Carolina.| 1,407,005 rk 080; 1) ee 4,989] 457,884/338,979 645,078 535,299] ¢ ‘738 745 
North Dakota 304,936 "295, 877} 104,195 95,85 4,706} 13,479 6,268]128,982| 72,026 
12, ah 2,866,386 2,291'793 972,109] 843,856) 474,809|399,045 |163, "250 105, 753 226, 413] 93,192 
Oklahoma bn 81,083) 424,492 46,723 7,427 136, 827 113. 202/191,328 129/436 7,016 3,89 
Oregon. ....... 232,731} 179,468 55,574 49,728] 32 "135 30,381) 18,945] 15,635] 10,218) °4,499 
Pennsylvani 5,213,023/4,114,527 |2,124,382]1,830,532] 496,272|427,509 |225,151 194! 262 564, foe 371, 674 
Rhode Island... 452,044) 344,060 5,375] 261,312} 9,304) 7,801 18/830 8771 OZ aie ane 
South Carolina.. 873,528) 794,126 Ab 9/514| 285/253|278'854 |455,922 413,630] 25,756) 14,788 
South Dakota..| 294,622] 1991017] 97.077| 72/113| 29,514] 211429| 9/284! 3/852] 86/058] 46.947 
Tennessee... ... 1,018,033| 840'133| 247876] 23,015] 309,964|286,143|424'141|/320/442].. 7. |... 
Se aaa 23280'366|1,784.620| 555.899] 402,874] 484,986|418,1211758,2701646,494| 75,999] 19,187 
RENE ears ek Soe ,591} 280,848] 14,595) 10,000) 2,198} 1,848) 1,121) 1,305)......]... 
Vermont... . |. : 1123} 145°6 89'424| 78/178] 16,950] 16;808| 91626] 9'797].--..-|.. 010. 
Virginia. 2... 1,172}447| 949/136 8'605 °671| 297,975|147'954|549,110|456,095| 19,252| 14,610 
Washington. . 384,182| 283°709| 121,249] 97.418] 48,140] 40,020| 21/499] 17,738 27,302) 17,359 
West Virginia, 531.983| 427'865| 71'265| -60/337| 180,921|154'519|104,844| 781679] 7/993]... 
Wisconsin......| 1,472,890/1,162.032| 657,511| 594,836| 73,143| 63,331| 20,096| 20,425|475,952/297,310 
Wyoming... ... 62.975] ° 39'505| 18,772| 12:801| 6,923| 4/293| 3,459| 1,841) 1,94i11 "704 
Total, all denominations (1926) 54,576,346; (1916) 41,926,854; (1906) 35,068,058. 
Roman Catholics (1926) 18,605,003: (1918) 15,- Perce at Church—(1926) 206,080; (1916) 210,- 
Methodists (1926) 8,033,957; (1916) 7,166,- . 
be Sietinsis beta eee 266: (191 a 1, 153, 313. Evangelical Synod of North America—(1926) 
Lutherans (1926) 3,939,108; (1916) 2,467, 516. 314,518; (1916) 339,853. 


Presbyterians—(1926) 2,623,026; (i916) 2,255,626. 

Episcopalians—(1926) 1,859,086: (1916) 1,092,821. 

panto of Christ—(1926) 1,377,595; (1916) 
1,226,028 

Jewish—(1926) 4,081,242 (all Jews in communities 
where there is a congregation); (1916) 357,135 
(heads of families, seat holders, and other con- 
tributors, but admittedly incomplete). 

Eastern Orthodox Churches—(1926) 256,464; 
(1916) 247,438. 

Adventist bodies—(1926) 140,428; (1916) 109,952. 

‘Church of Christ, Scientist—(1926) 202,098; 
cludes persons estimated at about 20,000, who 
were reported both as members of local organiza- 
tions and also as members of the Mother Church). 

Churches of Christ—(1926) 433,714; (1916) 317,- 
937 


Congregational—(1926) 881,696; (1916) 809,236. 


Friends (Orthodox)—(1926) 91,326; (1916) 92,379; 
Hicksite—(1926) 16,105; (1916) 17,170. 
Latter-day Saints (Mormons)—Church of Jesus 
Christ—(1926) 542,194; (1916) 403,388; Reorganized 
Church of Jesus’ Christ—(1926) 64,367; (1916) 


58,941. 
Mennonite bodies—(1926) 73,993: (1916) 67,901. 
Moravian—(1926) 31,699; (1916) 
sae National Catholic—(1926) 61, 574; (1916) 
Reformed bodies—(1926) 613,559; (1916) 527,971. 
Salvation Army—(1926) 74, 768: (1916) 35,954. 
( GRE a Evangelical bodies—(1926) 35, 1004: 
191 
Spiritualists—(1926) 50,631; ols ay 028. 
Unitarians—(1926) 60,152; (1916) 82,515. 
United Brethren—(1926) 395, ere: (1916) “367, 934. 
Universalist—(1926) 54,957; (1916) 
noe of America—(1926) 28, 73es “(1916) 


Sunday School Students, 1926, all denominations, numbered 21,038,526. 


Disciples, 


It is generally believed that only one of Christ’s 
Apostles, John, escaped, martyrdom. 

Matthew is supposed to have been slain with a 
sword in Ethiopia (Abyssinia). 

James, son of Zebedee, was beheaded at Jeru- 

em. 
uke: the brother of the Savior, was thrown 
from a pinnacle of the Temple and then beaten to 
death with a fuller’s club. 

Philip was hanged up against a pillar at Hieropo- 
jis, a city of Phrygia, in Asia Minor. 

Bartholomew was flayed alive at Albanapolis, in 


Deaths Of 


Armenia which also is in Asia Minor. 

Andrew suffered martyrdom on a cross at Patrae, 
in Achaia, which was a Grecian colony. 

Thomas was run through the body with a lance — 
at Coromandel, in the East Indies. 

Thaddeus was shot to death with arrows. 

Simon Zelotes was crucified in Persia (Iran). 

Peter was crucified, head downward, it is said, 
during the persecutions of Nero. 

Matthias was first stoned and then beheaded, 
and Paul was beheaded at Rome by Nero. 

Judas Iscariot, after the betrayal of his Lord, 
hung himself, according to St. Matthew 27:5. 


, 
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Headquarters of Religious Denomination: 


Adventists, Seventh-day.—General | Conference, 
President, J. L. McElhany; Secretary, D. 
“ Dick; Takoma Park, Washington, D. Cc. 
American Evangelical Lutheran, Norwegian Synod 
of-—President, Rev. H. Ingebritson, Lake Mills, 
Towa; Secretary, Rev. Geo. O. Lillegard, 314 
Harvard St., Cambridge, Mass. 
American Lutheran Church—20i8 Calumet Ave., 
Chicago; President, Dr. Em. Poppen (Acting), 
Columbus, O.; Secretary, Prof. E. J. Braulick; 
Waverly, fowa. d 
_. American Lutheran Conference—President, Dr. 
-- T. F, Gullixson, Luther Theol. Seminary, St. 
Paul, Minn.; Secretary, Dr. Oscar O. Gustafson, 
Wyo i i 5 sig tel a 
BN. iY... (Bishop, ; . Brooks; 
‘Vicar Gen. Very Rey. Charles W. Keller, Arch- 
presbyter; Chancellor, Very Rev. Harold F. Jar- 
“vis, Archpresbyter; Secretary, William J. Har- 
riott; Rector of the St. John’s Society, Rt. Rev. 
“Victor Alexander; Reader Superior and Bursar, 
Rev. Lawrence. J. Ormsby; Knight Commander of 
he Order of St. James the Apostle, Edward Pur- 
ves; Superior of the Order of Deaconesses, Sis- 
ter Adele M. Ormsby. _ 
‘Associate Presbyterian Church of North America, 
Synod of—Washington, Iowa. Clerk, Rev. 
aA M. Malcolm, 210 South 2d St., Albia, Iowa. 
_ Baptist Convention, U. S. A., Inc., National — 
President, Rev. L. K. Williams, 3115 S. Park- 
_ way, Chicago, Ill.. Secretary, Rev. J..M. Nabrit, 
+ D.D., American Baptist Theological Seminary, 
te’s Creek Pike, Nashville, Tenn. 
ist Convention, Northern—Fresident, A. J. 
udson, 870 Union Trust Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio; 


: 
x 


aptist, Seventh Day, 1 

President, Courtland V. Davis, 510 Watchung 
_Ave., Plainfield, N. J. Corresponding Secretary, 
R eee S. Warren, 511 Central Ave., Plain- 


Bh vars 


B 


mn, Ohio—President, John _V. Sees, Law- 
ence, Kan. Secretary, Rey. Warren H. Deni- 
760 Ferguson Ave., Dayton, Ohio. (Now 
1 . with the Congregational Churches in the 
General Council of the Congregational and 
hristian Churches). The old corporation re- 

for a while for legal purposes. 
n Reformed—Stated Clerk of Synod, Rev. 
Beets, 737 Madison Ave., S. E., Grand 

of Ch 


_ Scientist 


oak 


r, 407 Maclay St., Harrisburg, Pa. 
of Jesus Christ and Latter-day Saints. 
10n), Salt Lake, Utah. President, Heber 
ant. Counsellors, J. Reuben Clark, Jr. and 
O. McKay. President of the Quorum of 
'welve Apostles, Rudger Clawson. Presid- 
= Bishop of the Church, Le Grande Richards. 
retary to the President, Joseph Anderson. 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, 
rganized — President, Frederick M. Smith, 
Secretary, I. A. Smith, Independence, Mo. 
ongregational and Christian Churches, General 
Council of —287 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City. Honor- 
y Moderator, Miss Mary E. Woolley, LL.D., So. 
adley, Mass.; Moderator, Roger W. Babson, 
Babson Park, Mass.; Secretary, Rev. Charles 
. Burton, D.D., 287 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City. 
The Board of Missions of the Congregational and 
ristian Churches, 287 Fourth Ave,, N. Y. City: 
4 Beacon St., Boston, Mass.; 19 So. La Selle St.: 


Chicago, Ill.; The American Board of Commis- 
joners for Foreign Missions, 14 Beacon St., 


United States—Denominatio 


ens) 3 


Boston, Mass.; the Mission: 
Ave., N. Y. City; 
So. La Salle St., 
Disciples of Christ, 
i pega pfatecere Pee 
versity, Indianapolis, ape ne > 
Graheva Frank, Central Christian Church, Dal- 
las, Texas. Affiliating Organizations: The — 
United Christian Missionary Society, Missions — 
Building, Indianapolis, Ind. Pension Fund, P. O. 
Box 1635, Indianapolis, Ind. Board of Church 
Extension, Missions Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Association for the Promotion of Christian Unity, 
Central Christian Church; Anderson, Ind. State 
Secretaries’ Association, J. A. Dillinger, Pres., 
306 Insurance Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. National 
Benevolent Association, 1602, Landreth Bldg., St. 
Louis, Mo. German Evangelistic Society, Secre- 
tary, E. Sheldon Conrad, Kendallville, Ind. 
Christian Foundation, F. D, Kershner, Sec., 
Butler University, Indianapolis, Ind. National 
City Christian Church Corp., R. H. Miller, care 
National City Christian Church, Thomas Circle, 
Washington, D. C. 
Evangelical Church, General Conference of the— 
President, Board of Bishops, Bishop J. S. Stamm, 
Harrisburg, Pa. Secretary, Bishop G. E. Epp, 
Neperville, Il. Z 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of America (Eiel- 
sen’s Synod)—President, Rev. S. M. Stenby, 
Clear Lake, Ia.; Secretary, Rev. J. H. Stensether, 
3032 17th Ave., South Minneapolis, Minn. 
Evangelical Lutheran Synodical Conference of 
North America—President, Prof. L. Fuerbringer, 
D.D., 801 DeMun Ayve., St. Louis, Mo.; Secretary, 
Prof. G. V. Schick, Ph.D., Concordia College Pl., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. Evangelical Lutheran Augus- 
tana Synod in North America—President, Dr. 
P. O. Bersell, Minneapolis, Minn. Secretary, Dr. 
N. J. W. Nelson, Balaton, Minn. 
Evangelical and Reformed Church, The, General 
Synod of—President, Rev. L. W. Goebel, D.D., 
Chicago, Ill. Stated Clerk, Rev. J. Rauch Stein, 
D.D., 1505 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa. Board 
Centres, Treasurer, . A. Keck, Evangelical 
Synod Bldg., 1720 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Associate Treasurer, Milton Warner, Schaff 
Bldg., 1505 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa. Secre- 
tary of the Executive Committee, Rev. William 
E, Lampe, Ph.D., 1505 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Evangelical Synod of North America—Headquar- 
ters, St. Louis. , President, Rev. F. C. Klick, 
~D.D., 1720 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis. Secretary, 
Rev. F. A. Meusch, 222 E. New 
Albany, Ind. 
Friends, Society of. Five Years’ Meeting— Sec- 
retary, Executive Committee, Walter C. Wood- 
ward, 101 So, 8th St., Richmond, Ind. Friends’ 
General Conference, Secretary, J. Barnard Wal- 
ton, 1515 Cherry St.Philadelphia, Pa. American 
Friends Service Committee ( a cooperative com- 
mittee of all Friends in America), Secretary, 
Clarence E. Pickett, 20 So. 12th St., Philadelphia, 


Pa. 

Friends’ General Conference of the Religious So- 
ciety of Friends—Secretary, J. Barnard Walton, 
1515 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Friends, The Religious Society of, of Philadelphia 
and Vicinity (Orthodox).—Secretary, Edward W. . 

Evans, 304 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. - 

Hebrew Congregations, Union of American— 
Merchants Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio; President, 
Robert P. Goldman; Secretary, George Zepin. 

Holy Orthodox Church in America—Primate, Most 
Rev. George Winslow Plummer; President of 
the Council of Bishops, Rt. Rev. Henry V. A. 
Parsell; Secretary of the Metropolitan Synod 
(Incorporated in 1936), Rt. Rev. 
Grover; See House, 321 W. 101st St., 
Jewish Congregations of Americ 


et a ne ee 


Spring St., 


Union 
Orthodox—Amsterdam Ave. and 186 St., Vechiva 
College Building, N. Y. City. President,’ William 
Weiss; Executive Director, Samuel B. Grinstein. 
Lutheran Free Church—President, Rev. T. O. 
ecg Augsburs SenIDeLy: Minneapolis, 
‘ ecretary, Rev. a ogne, 718 
aye: E., Duluth, Minn. ; Be ahi a AE 
utheran in America, United—39 East 35th St., 
N. Y. City. President, Rev. F. H. enubel? 
Secretary, Rev. W. H. Greever; Treasurer, E. 
een Rees p ; 
utheran Synod of New York, United—39 E. 
Sth St., N. Y. City. President, Rev: Ellis B. 
Burges, D.D. Secretary, Rev. Paul C. White, 
Ph.D. Treasurer, Charles H. Dahmer. . 
Lutheran World Convention—Executive Commit- 
se. Gen. Sec., Rev. Dr. Hanns Lilje. Berlin- 
Lichterfelde, W., Hortensienstrasse 34, Ger- 


s—Denominational Headquarters 281 


Ralph H. Long, | Presbyterian, United—Moderator, Rev. Ralph At-_ 
D.D., 1629 Euclid Ave., San Marino, 


Methodist Episcopal — Board of Education and| Calif. 
Retires ee ag 
: ii. Board of Pensions an ier, Protestant, Episcopal, National Council of—281 
Rush | t., Chicago, Ill. Board of Foreign Mis-|° Fourth ae N.Y. ‘City. President, The Right : 
sions, 150 Fifth Ave., New York City. Board of| Rev, Henry St. George Tucker, D.D’ Secretary, 
Home Missions and Church So, 1701] the Rev. Franklin J. Clark. ‘The Departments 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Board of Hos- of Domestic Missions, Foreign Missions, Re- — 
pitals, Homes and Deaconess Work, 8 E. Long] ligious Education, Social Service, Finance, Pub- 
St., Columbus, Ohio, Board of Temperance.) icity and Field ‘are located with the National — 
Prohib‘tion e»d Public Morals, 100 Maryland| Council. Domestic and Foreign Missionary So-— 
Ave., N. E., Washington, D. C. The Methodist} ciety of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
j Book Concern—Main Establishments, New] United States of America (i821), 281 Fourth 
York City, Chicago, Cincinnati; Depositories, Ave., N. Y. City. President, The Right Rev. 
- Boston, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Kansas se Port- Henry St. George Tucker, D.D.; Secretary, the 
land and San Francisco; Book Editor, John W. Rev. Franklin J. Clark. ‘3 
Langdale, 150 5th Ave., N. Y. City; Secretary of ae are. 
General Conference, Rev. John M. Arters, 700 | Rabbinical Assembly of the Jewish Theological 
Hammond St., Bangor, Me. Secretary of Board Seminary, Broadway and_122nd St., N. Y. City. 
of Bishops, Bishop H. Lester Smith, 420 Plum| President, Rabbi Simon Greenberg, Philadelphia — 
St., Cincinnati, O. The three main bodies of| Pa.; Vice-Pres., Rabbi Max Arzt, Scranton, Pa.; — 
Methodists are arranging to unite. Pcs Ne pees Newaek, Uf J Corr. 
¥, sy 
Methodist, Episcopal, South—Secretary, College| yo 4; Pp! Rajeh Simon, Jackson Heights, Is. 
of Bishops, Bishop Hoyt -M. Dobbs, Centenary Richmond Hill, L. I, N. ¥ x Ae 
College, Shreveport, La. General Board of te Re ie Voi ee eae 
Church Extension, 1115 Fourth Ave., Louisville, | Rabbis, Central Conference of America—President, 
Ky.; General Board of Lay Activities, 810 Broad- Rabbi Max C. Currick, Erie, Pa.; Vice-President 
way, Nashville, Tenn.; General Board of Mis- Rabbi Emil W. Leipziger, New Orleans, L: 
sions, Doctors Building, Nashville, Tenn.; Gen- Treasurer, Rabbi Marry S. Margolis, St. Paul, 
eral Board of Christian Education, 810 Broad- Minn. Rec. Sec’y, Rabbi Isaac E. err 
* 
AS 


“way, Nashville, Tenn. Board of Finance, 510 Macon, Ga.; Corr. Sec’y Rabbi Samuel M. Gu 
F Security_Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. Methodist Pub- : 
a. lishing House (Whitmore and Smith, Agents), 
y 810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. 


Methodist Episcopal, African—Senior Bishop, 
i Joseph S. Flipper, 488 Houston St., N. E. Atlanta, 
Ga. Secretary Bishops’ Council, Bishop John A. 
Gregg, 1150 Washington Blvd., Kansas City, 
Kansas. 


Columbus, O. 


Secretary, L. Seltzer. se 
MJ 


Reformed Episcopal, General Council of the— 
Presiding Bishop, Frank V. C. Cloak, D.D. 
So. 43d St., Philadelphia, Pa. Secretary, Bishop 
Howard D. Higgins, Ph.M., 3232 169th St., Flush- 
ing, N. Y. , eg 


: Methodist Episcopal, African Zion—Bishop, G. C. 
' Clement, 1633 Jefferson St., Louisville, Ky. 


a Methodist Protestant, General Conference of— 
President, Rev. James H. Straughn, D.D., 516 
; No. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. Secretary, Rev. 
C. W. Bates, D.D., Box 51, Brown Summit, No. 


Reformed Church in America, General Synod of 
N. Y¥.—City offices, 25 E. 22d St., where a 
Boards meet. President, Rev. T. Harvey eis i 
Hudson, N. Y. Stated Clerk, Rev. John A. 


ri Car, ham, 25 E. 22nd St., N. Y. City. 
= + 
ian, Northern Province—President, Rev. S.| Reformed Presbyterian Church of North Ame 

— uo “Gapp, 69 W. Church St., Bethlehem, Pa.; Synod of the—Stated Clerk, James S. Tib 
Vice-President (Eastern), Rev. F. P. Stocker, 209 Ninth St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 4 on 

o M.A., Bethlehem; (Western), Rev. Carl Mueller, | Reformed Presbyterian, General Synod 

a Watertown, Wis. . Associate—Principal Clerk, A. S. Rogers, | 

_ _ Moravian, Southern Erevince—Presidant, The Bt. Rock Hill, So. Car. er 

r Rey. J. Kennetn_ Pfohl, o. Churc ts Pat yo, 

Winston-Salem, No. Car.; Vice-President, The Seen Ay Tierahte tipet 

; Rev. Howard E. Rondthaler, Winston-Salem, National Headquarters, 120-130 W. 14th 


Bae Oar. =f pe < ee Commissioners 
ran Council—President, D. E. B. eadquarters—Eastern, 
ier gg re 35th St., N. Y. City; Executive 120 W. 14th St. F 
Director, Dr. Ralph A. Long, 39 E. 35th St., N. Y. 
City; Secretary, Dr. Peter Peterson, 1208 Gar- 
Jand Bidg., 58 E. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


rch of the—General Church Secre- 
gE J. Fleming, 2923 Troost Ave., 


Kansas City, Mo. 


x Old Catholic—Most Rev. Wm. H. Fran- 

Le dox cpishop-Metropolitan. Rt. Rev. Edwin 

Baker, Vicar-General. Rt. Rev. Joseph Zielonko, 

Bishop of the Polish Mariavite Churches, Church 

-of the ea pliner od Bae a Poqtig tl i 

aad env ery sete. a ‘dare wo “ Unitarian—American Unitarian Association 

the Society of St. Basil, 2 Rutherford Pl., New Beacon St., Boston, Mass. President, no 

York City. erick age A Koide i bee te! 

rch in the U. S.—Moderator, Everett Moore Baker; cretary, Vv. 

Presbyteratis ar everett, Connally Bldg., Atlanta, Perkins; Treasurer, Parker E. Marean. 

-  Ga.; Stated Clerk and Treasurer, Rey. E. C. 

Seott, D.D., 1240 Liberty Bank Bldg., Dallas, 
Tex. 

Church in the U. 8. A.—Moderator, 

Ligh tag Welch, Ph.D., 318 W. Kentucky St., 

Louisville, Ky. Stated Clerk, Rev. William Bar- 

row Pugh, D.D., National Headquarters, Wither- 

spoon Bld., Philadelphia, Pa. The Christian 

Education and Pension Boards are at Wither- 

spoon Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa.; National and 

Foreign Boards at 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 


Presbyterian Church, Cumberland—Moderator, 
Hon. D 


Synagogue Council of America, FE 
N. Y. City. President, Dr: Elias 
Secretary, Rabbi Nathan A. Perilman, 


Synagogue of America, United, 
N. Y¥. City. President, Louis J, Moss, 32 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Corr. Sec’y, Chas. I. 
man, 624 High St., Newark, N. J. : 


‘ i 
niversalist—President, Rey. W. H. Macpherso: 
oS. 310 No. Chicago, St., Joliet, Ill. Ge: 7 
Superintendent, Rey. Robert Cummings, D.D., 
16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Secretary, Dr. 
John M. Ratcliff, 16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Wesleyan Methodist Connection (or Chur 
America—President, I. F. McLeister, Secreta 
E. oe Carpenter, 330 E. Onondaga St., Syrac 
N. Y. 


. D. D. Dowell, apg ee 5 gt ee 
4 eral Traveling Secretary an ea- 
ett Rev D. W. Fooks, 117 8th Ave., So., Nash- 
ville, Tenn. President, Board Trustees of Gen- 
eral Assembly, W. F. Chestnut, Bowling Green, 


Ky. 


Sy rn Ye eT vr 


- United States—The Late Cardinal Hayes 


One outstanding trait of the Cardinal was his 
interest in and sympathy for charitable causes. 
What was considered by many as his most im- 
portant achievement along these lines was his de- 
velopment and co-ordination of Catholic chari- 
ties into a federation».which now operates in 
conjunction with the Jewish and Protestant fed- 
erations. In this federation work he directed a 
campaign to raise more than $3,500,000 through 
the clergy and people of the Archdiocese. 
_ Cardinal Hayes founded the Catholic Charities 
in ugae ee often coer it as a een of 
: i co-ordinating more than agencies and devices 
in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York City. A year| for charitable endeavor. From the beginning it 
ephen’s tholie relief tn the Archdiowese, “Ta ROG ea 
‘Stephen’s. ‘ olic relief in the Archdiocese. In April, 1931, 
On, entrance of the United States into the| pope Pius XI sent an apostolic letter to Cardinal 
World War, Bishop Hayes threw himself whole-| Hayes praising him for having created a new 
heartedly into the task of furthering America’s| method in charity, the principle of relief through 
“cause. He served as a member of the National) the family unit. Contrary to the practice usual 
War Council and was made Bishop Ordinary of | in such cases, which is that communications of this 
phe: United States Army and Navy Catholic Chap-| type are signed by the Papal Secretary of State 
lains (Nov. 24, 1917) by Pope Benedict XV, the] or some other high official of the Vatican staff, 
appointment carrying ecclesiastical jurisdiction | the letter to Cardinal Hayes was signed by the 
over Catholics in service wherever the American} Pope himself. At the time it was pointed out that 
flag was raised. He visited virtually every army | the Personal signature constituted the ly ex- 
camp: ‘and naval base in the United States and| ception in history of the Church in thi country — 
Ate akath oft to go overseas to France when| to the general rule governing such communica~ 
death of Cardinal Farley (Sept. 18, 1918) pre-| tions. The amounts collected by Catholic Chari- 
yented the trip. Bishop Hayes was instrumental | ties grew each year, In 1932 Cardinal Hayes 
in raising a fund of $500,000 to aid French Catho- | pointed to receipts of $1,712,084, an increase of 
lic victims of the war. In 1920 he was decorated | $165,000 over 1930. 4 i 
with the Order of the Crown of Italy for his work Two major religious movements were under- 
\ behalf of Italians ruring the war. taken by the Cardinal in 1932. In one, after 
efore his death Cardinal Farley turned over| pronouncement at the Cathedral on the subject, he 
shop Hayes for decision the Boy Scout move-| directed the churches of the Archdiocese to join 
ment. The organization had become popular in| in Prayer against continuance of the atheistic 
_ Protestant churches and influence was brought] activities then in full swing in Soviet Russia. 
to bear upon the Cardinal by the leaders of the] Other denominations later joined in the campaign 
Boy Scouts to permit the introduction of the move-| of prayer. The Cardinal also directed a campaign 
ment into Catholic parishes, Bishop Hayes made | in favor of clean plays on the New York stage, 
pencene al Study of the by-laws, constitution and | and this, in cooperation with other denominations, 
_ other matters bearing on the ‘movement ar] ran through many months. a 
then gave his approval. The Cardinal placed A southern trip was taken in 1931 by the Car- 
his seal of approval on the organization and it has] dinal to regain his strength after an attack of 


fe --1867—Patrick Cardinal Hayes—193 
Bi . erie i rished in Catholic ci 
iri i s, Archbishop of New| since fiouris 1 
yp Gattick Cardinal vriest of the Roman Catholic | Bishop Hayes a rei ae Pe! 
hurch, died in his sleep (Sept. 4, 1838) in his| bishop of New York. Five years later can 
summer home on the grounds of St. Joseph’s| call to Rome. The ae, -. one ifowax sald. 
“Ss itari and School near Monticello, N. Y.| to prepare for his depar Apes te dae thio kee 
Death. was aused by coronary thrombosis—the | had to borrow the money oe nae te ee 
forming Gf a blood clot in an artery leading to| companying him was anot ex native New Yorker 
, Hie Heart with which ailment the Cardinal had| Archbishop Mundelein of ee Ne ane aad 
heen aficted for several years. Cardinal Hayes| called at the same time. oF ae piace (eae 
Ress eel 71 years old and his death seniors ee “Fara Cee ey cardinal eee Saat ade 
ek Ee ee, on Sa ueenrout sa buueabitiis 7 signed his titular church, eo Mele Pi Ale 
' me, maine! Hayes had jurisdiction over a Catholic| Lata. Shortly ieee ae oe Fepece OS reoninee 
© population of 1,000,000 in the largest and wealth- cere Oey pti eae undelein C 
-_ lest oe aay, une western Fen pica ener tee Elevation to the Cardinalate brought wider ae 
mrenelssover. (1 Sea the Borough of Rich-| fluence and a greater weight of prestige, but i 
mea ei toy. york “City, and seven New York cont a. ne chara A pe oe Sagal Ciects 
g 0 whic e Cardina, - 
~ Boles Da teness et met Recine ginning. He continued to attack immodesty in 
» Sullivan, Ulster ane lott New York City (July 7) | dress, divorce, radicalism, the Ku Klux Klan and 
The Cardinal ha in the trame shingled house | Obscenity in the theater. A vigorous denunc ne 
to pass the Se eeant his summers for thirty-nine | tion of birth cotrol and its proponents was made 
‘where he had spent his summehe was attending | by the Cardinal in December, 1935, from the pulpit 
hee Bet eo neccs wa Dublin in 1932, his| Ot St. Patrick’s Cathedral, which he occupied for 
health: had been carefully watched and he. had ee se fone ae eae ggllent aucecuintee 
been Spy eine ageeer periods eeend yewttack of| the stage and screen bear fruit in the organiza 
0 Ee A 12 1937) at his summer home| tion of the Legion of Decency. Protestants an 
aac molent b3 bulance at night from| Jews joined hands with Catholics in this move- 
Montigello to (New York City. His ‘health ap-| Ment to purity motion pictures. Barly in 1937 
; é i i ardina ayes backed a 
See completely ABS ae dueraig era 15,| of Columbus against burlesque shows. The Car- 
‘St, Vincent's iden, Subilee celebration in honor | inal gave his support to a bill in the legislature 
phos ies 184,G0 ot Lis een erintendent of St.| t0 empower the Commissioner of Licenses to close 
RES momen ay Po Deepa) pak the fiftieth anni-| Shows considered immoral. The theater guilds 
ey of cae profession as a@ nun. This was the Abe re See measure and it was vetoed 
Ae Se ; i i y. vernor Lehman. 
ast appearance of the Cardinal at a public or When the Federal Child Labor Amendment to 
ee espe vive. bi (Nov. 20, 1867) in the| the Constitution was before the New York State 
© getdinal Hayes was poy Yak City, He was| legislature in 1937, for ratification, the Cardinal 
SE i moins ais at the age of five years and was-| OPPosed it as endangering “the rights of par- 
pf ee sa ies Ke ne eee His boyhood was no} ents” and surrendering ‘‘broad powers’’ over the 
- Qifferent from that of other children who played Rial ee ae Se Geen ae bee 
in the streets, and, even as Cardinal, he never 102 to a me: en pass by 
forgot his humble beginnings. ; The views of Cardinal Hayes on prohibition were 
- The future Per meses 7, St Anew s often quoted. ‘‘The Catholic Church stands al- 
Sone LS iitaas <i beed a he was graduated in| W@¥S for temperance”, he said. “There are virtues 
reacga oN “hen entered Manhattan College to,| Of dustice, fortitude and prudence, and temper- 
finish his academic education, From 1888 to 1892| onc’, pis, in with these three. | If an individual 
ie attended St. Joseph’s Seminary in Troy, 7 Ne Q quor, 
\fter his graduation there he was ordained a ; > 
‘priest, but ‘before taking up parish work actively | 2Void extremes. 
e attended the Catholic University in Washing- 
Th re he acquired the background that later made 
him an authority as a theologian and canonist. 
. Parochial work began when the young priest 


by conscience to abstain, entirely. You have to 
D.C. to take a two-year coure in theology. 
was sent to St. Gabriel’s Church in New York 


t ; ~ 
» 


w 


_ influenza. 


Ae 


A eh ees 


_tration of the wide activities of the faith. 


- States Government. 


Le In August of the same year he was 
nominated by the Pope to be a member of the 
Congregation of the Oriental Church, one of the 
twelve congregations charged with the adminis~ 
In 
1932 he headed an American delegation to the 
Dublin Eucharistic Congress. 

Before attending the Eucharistic Congress he 
Made a journey to the Bahama Islands, which 
until then had been administered as a part of the 
New York Diocese. In ceremonies in Nassau, the 
Cardinal inducted the Very Rey. Bernard Koven- 
hoerster as the first Prefect-Apostolic to the 
Aslands and confirmed other officials of the new 
insular church administration. 

_One of the greatest triumphs of Cardinal Hayes 
Came in 1935 in Cleveland, Ohio, when, as the 
Dersonal representative of the Pope, he received 
the homage oi more than half a million Catholics 
attending the Eucharistic Congress. 

Cardinal Hayes’ chief duties and activities were 
as the Most Reverend Archbishop of the Arch- 
diocese of New York, rather than as Cardinal 
of the Roman Catholic Church. The Cardinalate 
and the Archbishopric were distinct offices. 

As a Cardinal, Archbishop Hayes held a rank 
one step below the Papacy itself. He was a prince 
of the Church, and as such in affairs of state 
would have followed immediately the reigning 
sovereign of any monarchy, ranking with the 
princes of his house. 

A cardinal, as such, exercises a certain quasi- 
episcopal jurisdiction. He wears a ring with a 
sapphire stone, has a special coat of arms, and 
uses _a scarlet biretta. In his titular church, 
the Cardinal has the right to damask silk mitre, 


* a erozier and a pectoral cross. 


The duties of the Cardinals include counseling 
and aiding the Pope in the government of the 
Church. The Pope himself selects the Cardinals. 

As Archbishop, Cardinal Hayes had duties of 
administering the Archdiocese of New York, which 
occupied most of his time. Every phase of ac- 
tivity in the archdiocese, as it concerned the 
spiritual welfare of his people, was his concern, 
as Archbishop. The office also required him to 
preside over all the other Roman Catholic bishops 
3 _ ecclesiastical province, the State of New 

ork, 

Funeral services were held in St. Patrick’s Ca- 
thedral (Sept. 9). Seventy-four Roman Catholic 
prelates were present for the funeral mass. George 
Cardinal Mundelein, of Chicago, was the cele- 
brant. Present also were two members of the 
Sacred College, Dennis Cardinal Dougherty, of 
Philadelphia, and Rodrique Cardinal Villeneuve, 
Archbishop of Quebec. Pope Pius was presented 
by the Apostolic Delegate to the United States, 
Archbishop Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, who also 
Officiated at the commital service when the Car- 
dinal’s body, the fifth to be entombed there, was 
Placed in the Archbishop’s crypt beneath the high 
altar of St. Patrick’s. 

This Latin inscription appears on the tomb 
of Cardinal Hayes: 


[eg S.—The, Late Cardinal Hayes; Knights of Columbus 
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PATRITIVS JOSEPH HAYES 
S. R. Ecclesiae Card. Presbyter 
Titvli S. Mariae in Via 
Archiepvs Neo-Eboracensis 
Anno MCMXIX Renvnciatvs 
Episcopys Castrensis Stat. Foed. Unit. 
Caritatis et_Disciplinae Catholicae 
Propvgnator 
Patriae Svae Insignis Amator 
VIXIT Annos Lxxi Obiit Die IV Sept. 
_ MCMXXXVIII 
In Paradisvm Perdveant Te Angeli 


The inscription is translated as follows: 

Patrick Joseph Hayes, Cardinal Priest of the 
Holy Roman Church, Titular of the Church of 
St. Mary in Via, Archbishop of New York, pro- 
claimed in the year 1919, Bishop of the Army 
and Navy of the United States. Promulgator of 
charity and of Catholic discipline. Distinguished 
lover of his country. He lived 71 years. He died 
on the fourth day of September in 1938. May 
the angels lead you into Paradise.’ 

Police estimated more than 100,000 persons 
crowded in and around the Cathedral during the 
service. It also was estimated that more than 
500,000 mourners passed the bier of the Cardinal 
in the five-day period that the body lay in state 
in the Cathedral. 

‘The Most Rev. Stephen J. Donahue, Auxiliary 
Bishop of the Roman Catholic diocese of New 
York, was elected administrator of the diocese 
until the appointment of a new archbishop by the 
Vatican. The appointment was made (Sept. 7) 
by the seven archdiocesan consultors with this 
announcement: 

“The Board of Consultors of the Archdiocese of 
New York met at the Cardinal’s residence at 
12:30 P.M. on Wednesday, Sept. 7. By unanimous 
vote they elected His Excellency, the Most Rev. 
Stephen J. Donahue, D.D., Auxiliary Bishop of 
New York, as the administrator of the diocese.’’ 

Bishop Donahue was born in New York City, 
Dec. 10, 1893, and was graduated from the 
Church of the Holy Name Parochial School. Later 
he attended Cathedral College, where he won 
the Cardinal’s medal for general excellence. From 
there he went to St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dun- 
woodie, N. Y. On winning the Cardinal Farley 
scholarship to the North American College in 
Rome, the future Bishop left the seminary after 
about a year of study and for the next five years 
studied in Rome, where he was ordained (May 
22, 1918). His first assignment on returning to 
New York was as an instructor in Cathedral Col- 
lege. During his early period he served as assistant 
at the Church of the Blessed Sacrament in New 
York City. Im 1920 he became assistant secretary 
to Cardinal Hayes and secretary the next year. 

Bishop Donahue was created a Monsignor in 
1924 and his appointment as a Bishop was an- 
nounced by the Pope (March 2, 1934). The con- 
secration as Bishop took place in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, New York City (May 1), with Cardinal 
Hayes officiating. 


Knights of Columbus 


(Contributed by the Supreme Council of the Organization.) 


The Knights of Columbus, a lay organization, 
was founded in 1882 as a fraternal benefit associa- 
tion for Catholic men by Rey. Michael J. McGivney 
and nine parishioners of St. Mary’s R. C. Church 
in New Haven, Conn. 

It now operates in every state of the Union, every 
province in Canada and in Mexico, Cuba, Philippine 
Islands, Porto Rico, Alaska, Canal Zone and New- 
foundland. 4 

Its charter permits engaging in public welfare, 
relief, educational and boys’ work. 

During the bit War ie eee Nel g ar 
are or atio: 

Ee Gcyecgment It site made substantial con- 

tributions of money for relief purposes when 

peoples have been stricken by earthquakes, hurri- 

‘canes, fire, or flood. It also has carried on employ- 


ment activities. : 


In 1923 the Order entered the field of boys’ work 
and now sponsors the only graduate university 
course in boys’ work in the World, at University 
of Notre Dame. It also provides leaders for in- 
tensive training our: in boy leadership. These 
courses are open to all men. : 

The total membership as of Jan. 1, 1938, was 
439,480 members in 2466 Subordinate Councils. 


. 


Assets of the Order were (June 30, 1938) $48,- 
113,061.76 and Insurance reserve liabilities were 
$39,560,518.00. 

Insurance in force was $259,995,287.00 and the 
surplus or margin of safety was $8,552,543.76, or 
17.34 per cent. above statutory requirements. 

Supreme Officers: Supreme Knight, Martin H. 
Carmody, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Deputy Supreme 
Knight, F. P. Matthews, Omaha, Nebraska; Su- 
preme Secretary, William J. McGinley, New Haven, 
Conn.; Supreme Treasurer, D. J. Callahan, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Supreme Advocate, Luke E. Hart, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Supreme Physician, Edward W. Fahey, 
St. Paul, Minn.; Supreme Chaplain, Mer. John J. 
McGivney, Bridgeport, Conn.; Supreme Warden, 
David F. Supple, San Francisco, California. 

Supreme Directors are Michael J, Howlett, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Leo F. Craig, Sioux Falls, 8. D.; John 
Y. Martin, Oklahoma City, Okla.; Edward P. Ryan, 
Spokane, Wash.; Francis Fauteux, Montreal; Ray 
T. Miller, Oleveland, O.; Francis Heazel, Asheville, 
N. C.; Daniel A. Tobin, Brooklyn, N. Y.; William 
J. Guste, New Orleans, La.; John H. Reddin, Den- 
ver, Colo.; John F. O’Neill, Jersey City, N. J.; 
Timothy P. Galvin, Hammond, Ind.; Dr. Claude 
Brown, London, Ontario; John E. Swift, Boston, 
Mass.; James H. Devaney, Cascade, Ia. 


“ Hi gig eee Rename 


pe i ind College e ‘ 


The Po 


At the head of the Roman Catholic Church is 
-» the Supreme Pontiff, Pius XI., Achille Ratti, born 
at Desio, Italy, May 31, 1857, made Archbishop of 
Milan, June 16, 1921; proclaimed Cardinal, June 
13, 1921; elected Pope, as successor of Benedict XV., 
Feb. 6, 1922; crowned, Feb. 12, 1922. The Pontiff is, 
in orders, a Bishop. His ecclesiastical title is: His 
__ Holiness, the Pope; Bishop of Rome and Vicar of \ 
: » Jesus Christ; Successor of St. Peter, Prince of the| elect his successor. 

Apostles; Supreme Pontiff of the Universal Church; | their titles from the Suburban Sees of Rome. 


= _Na- “Year of | Year of 
Z =< Name Office or Dignity tionality | Birth Creat. 
ae Cardinal-Bishops— 
a Gennaro Granito Pignatelli di 
ee Belmonts 73's. Moy o's ashe Bishop of Ostia and_ Albano, Dean; Prefect 
2 of the Ceremonial Congregation.......... Italian. .... 1881 1911 
Donati Sbarrettl............ Bishop of Sabina; Secretary of the Congre- 
gation of the Holy Office. .........-....: Italian....]| 1856 1916 
Tommaso Pio Boggiani..... Bishop of Porto and Santa Rufina; Chancellor 
= er Of the Church eg oie wie s oes sorts Atala lies Italian. ... 1863 1916 
4). Burico’Gasparri. Ivs.....-. Bishop of Velletri: Prefect of the Supreme 
ie HE Tribunal of the Apostolic Signature...... Italian. ... 1871 1925 
_ Francesco Marchetti-Selvag-| __ 
|Bishop of Frascati; Vicar General of Rome... . |Italian..... 1871 1930 
Bishop of Palestrina; Archpriest of the Li- , 
berian. Basitlexet fae. oss os stone cues Italian. .... 1867 1933 
TO eet cogs. ee Ie 1863 3901 
i : Archbishop of Boston. . 1859 1911 
_ Alessio Ascalesi.... Archbishop of Naples... 1872 1916 
- Alexander Kakowski .|Archbishop of WarsaW........-0.--ceceees Poli 1862 1919 
.|Archbishop of Breslav.........-.....see00- z +--+] 1859 1919 
Archbisnop of Munich and Freising.........|German...| 1869 1921 
Archbishop of Philadelphia...............- American..| 1865 1921 
Archbishop of Tarragona................. ~|Spanish...} 1868 1921 
Archbishop of Cologne: = 0.2. t. lees - es German... 1871 1921 
+. )Archbishop Of BOlOEMB is s.0.. .\s/2s/a05-0 000 5 Italian. ...]| 1872 1923 
<)Archbishep of Chicago. .625 002. 6/25 J aee en American..| 1872 1924 
SN clei alsa) sella gas spat cioeNes es ote ets fe ra aieiciaie, shelhomanereneralie Italian,....| 1865 1925 
Chief. Penitentiary iss. ce cece ccalv ee ema Italian....| 1864 1926 
Archbishop of Malines . . o. siden ede seca Belgian....| 1874 1927 
Archbishop of Gnesna and Posnania......... Polish.....]/ 1881 1927 
Archbishop of Seville.... ... -.e>.-., .[Spanisn....]° 1880 1927 
Arebbishop of Strigonia. Primate of Hungary|Hungarian.| 1884 1927 
Archbishop Of Nita, Cee onli), cre erate onl eae Ttalian.....} 1880 1929 
‘PAtFISTOH OL LISDGHS wis canton we s)0/0 Saotave steele Portuguese} 1888 1929 
eo he eccretany et ese ast ory 
ie atican Basilica; Camerlengo of the Church Itallan.... 
migi Lavitrano. .|Arehbishop of Palermo.. . e, It A igte 1939 
joseph MacRory .|Archbishop of Armagh . | 1861 1929 
Jean Verdier.... . |Arebbishop of Paris.... 1864 1929 
_Bebastiano Leme de Silveira 
ODT Ce eee |Archbishop of Rio de Janeiro............... 1882 1930 
Raffaele Carlo Rossi........ Sec. of Consistorial Congregation........... Ttalian....] 1876 1930 
Achilles Lienart............ Bishop. of Lille 2% 233% ~) Sa wis «arsine etd ee eiee French....}| 1884 1930 
Pietro Fumasoni-Biondi..... Were oe for the Propaga- 
Pies. #7 on 0: CRONE eRe Sco SE Sea ace 
et ee ee even nS is73 #1933 
 Maurilio Fossati... 00005211! Archbishopiof DUrine}/4 5 oseee a wee eee Italian. .... 1876 1933 
Ner@arlo Salottl<.7 ccc .ccces.- Prete ¢0f'8.G- of Rites dere. 2 os ae aeee \Italian.....| 1870 | +1933 
Rodrigo Villenueve......... Archbishop of Quebec....................- Canadian .:| 1883 1933 
ma della Costa.........-.. Archbishop of Florence... 2... 26. eccscses Italian.....| 1872 1933 
walt dore Innitzer.......... Archbishop of Vienna... cocses acne cee me Austrian...| 1875 1933 
Ign Patriarch of AntiOch..:.coaece0 acest cameuee Syrian....:] 1879 1935 
2} Bin oT TLRS LES. SR Shs eee ee I SS > ay RAL AD i int Italian 1861 1935 
- Francesco Marmaggl....... 6] owe ee eee ee eee ee eee ee talian..... 1876 1935 
; Prefect of the Congregation of the Council. ..|Italian..... 1877 1935 
ae Mak lel eda + Hm wie he's bn sinnisaleioale Sain ie Sess ate eee teen 1935 
fa < ue ise oa, ws Wns ioc ayn MiererSee- areal Sete ane a ates Re mch .. 1935 
.|Archbishop of Reims. 
5 ee He ae age ‘Archbishop of Praha.... a eae Seen 188 Be 
1935 
1935 
ed ipae 
1935 
| 1 
RSM aces ce cP he 
i4zard SORA 1865 
0 1937 
1937 
1936 
1935 
1935 
1935 
1935 
. 35 
1935 
1935 
1936 


; pedal archaeological di: ies in th ts books - 0 ee 
ert seats scoveries in the Bible lands re-establish } i : 
r aie ee aes Ce ee hey. pated in the days of i ee ee Gna Bieeaer pone! 
_ stal Y he opening: session of the Institutes ad Post- 
5 Ae aah by Prof. William F. Albright, Biblical authority of Tehne coving Renee eas: 


r—Very Rev. 


ARCHDI 
Archbishops ae 
Baltimore, Md...... Michael J. Curley........ 914 
John McMamara (Aux.) . “p38 
Boston, Mass....... W. O'Connell. Carainal. 
, Francis J. Spellman (Aux.). "1983 
y eg Um setts <e G. W. Mundelein, Cardinal.1909 


Bernard J. Shiel (Aux.)....1928 
William D. O’Brien (Aux.) .1934 


Cincinnati Ohio. ...John T. MeNicholas, O. P.1918 


Seaihiie qhibrarchys ‘of the United States 


to the ieee Sora oe 5a Miovantt Cicognani, S.T.D., Ph. 
. Audito: Msgr. Egidio Vagnozzi, S.T.D h.D., “ap = ae 
eo Binz, STD. ‘Ph.D. Very Rev. Msgr. Joseph M. Motion. 
ly, OP., S.T. M. The office of the Apostolic Delegate is at No. 181i Biltmore St., Washington, D 


38 atholic Prelates 


J.C.D. Secretaries—Very Rev. Mser. 
S.T.D., Ph.D. and Very Rev. Edward Ne 


OCESES 


Whig ean 
-Samuel A. Striten. 
Joseph F, Rummel. 
Thomas J. Walsh. 1918 
William A. Griffin (Aux): 1938 _ 
. Stephen J. Donahue (Adm. 1938 
-.D. J. Dougherty, Cardinal, 1903. 
Hugh L. Lamb (Aux... 
Edward D. Howard....... 
John oreRe Glennon 


See 
Milwaukee. Wis... 
ww Orleans, La.. 
Newark, N. J....... 


New York. N.Y... 
Philadelphia Pa. . 


Portland, Ore....... 
St. Louis, Mo....... 


St. Paul, Minn...... 
San Antonio, Tex... 
San Francisco, Cal 
Sante Fe, N.M.... 


ESES 


tee 


See 
Manchester, N. H.. 
Marquette, Mich. 
Monterey-Fresno .. . 
Mobiie. Ala. 
Nashville, Ten: 
Natchez. Miss. 


Bishops 
John B. Peterson.. 


Thomas To : 
William L, Adrian 
cae O. Gerow 

H, Conroy.. 


5 * “George J. Rebring (Aux). ..1937 
1 Detroit, Mich..... *.Edward A. Mooney....... 26 
nt Stephen Woznicki (Aux.) ..1938 
_ Dubuane, lowa.....Francis J. L. Beckman. ...1924 
% pon ae -John J. Cantwell. ... 
Louisville, Ky . John A. Floersh,......... 
DIOC 
Bishops Cons. 
eS eS ener Joseph R. Crimont, S. J...1917 
fe Albany, N. ¥....... Edmund F. Gibbons...... i919 
_ Alexandria, La Daniel F. Desmond. 1 
: Altoona, Pa..... . T. Guilfoyle. 
* lo. Tex. 
pf Baker City, Ore 
__ Belleville. Wl.. 
- Belmont‘Abbey 
' Bismarck, N. D 
' Boise, Idaho 
Broo 5 
Buffalo. N. Y....... 


f= a, 
Camden, N. J. 


Burlington, Vt. . 


eae = 
Charleston, 8. e.: a 
Cheyenne, Wyo.....P A. MeGovern 
7 Cleveland, cmap ret oy Sehrembs 
James A. eee eaten ARS) 1932 
Columbus, Ohio... .J. J. Basie 1904 


Corpus Christi, Tex. 


Covington. Ky...... 

Crookston, Minn. | John H. Peschges . 
pa ees 7 get P. Lyneh. 
eauertbons Iowa. ..Henry P. Rohlman. 
Denver, Col Ui “ yd 


. 


4 
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: 


_ Grand Rapids, Mich. Joseph G. Pinten......... 1923 

_ Great Falls, Mont.. win ae O'Hara. 

Green Bay, Wis. 

Harrisburg, P: 
Hartford, Co 

_ Helena, Mont. . 

Honolulu. Hawail. 


1 
Ms corte J. “Srimith ore) 
L ette, La...... eanmar , 
mane, Mich. |. Joseph H. Albers. 
_ Leavenworth, Kan. | Paul C. Schulte. 
Lineoln, Neb... ....Louls B. Kucera 
Little Rock, Ark. .-John B. Morris. 


bishop E. J. Hanna, of San Francisco, 
par of eee College in Rome, 1935. Bishop John B. MacGinley, 
Keyes, S.M., of Savannah, Ga., resigned, 1935. Bishop F. Tief, of Concordia, Kansas, resigi 


resign’ 


1938. Bishop T. Corbett, of Crookston, Minn., 


Mother Frances Xavier Cabrini, a pioneer in 
charitable woe among Italian-American immi- 
: Hane and the first United States citizen to be- 
a Roman Catholic saint, was beatified in St. 
Peter's Basilica, Rome (Nov. 14, 1938) with im- 
ressive rites at which George Cardinal. Munde- 
archbishop of Chicago, presided. 
fother Cabrini was born (1850) in Lodi, Italy. 
She became a nun early in life and founded the 
er of the Missionary Sisters of the Sacred Heart 
odogno (2680); came to America (1889) at the 


resigned June, 1938. 


Mother Cabrini Canonized a Saint 


Ogdensburg, N. Y. 5 
a A. Monaghan Ci a 
ee Okla.... Francis © 


Owensboro, Ky.. 
some mgt N. J 


Hugh C. Boyle. . 


seen 


‘once, ate eon SA ee Willinger, 
Pratik hier ie toate ni ee 
Providence, R. I.... Francis P. Keough..,.. 
Raleigh, N.C...... Eugene McGuinness... |: 
Rapid City, S. D....John J. Lawler...... 


Reno, Nev 


Rochester, N. Y 

Rockford, Ill 

St. Augustine, Fl 
St. Cloud, Minn. 


Saginaw, Mich 
Salt Lake C., Utah. 
San Diego.,........ 

San Juan, P. R 

Savannah, Ga. ce oO Hara 
Scranton, Pa....... Filtiam J. 
Seattle, ibe 


Spokane, Was Iil.. 
Springfield Mass. ae 


Augustus J. Schwertner 

.. Edmond J. Fitzmaurice 

Winona, Minn.,.... Francis M. Kelly... 
Ruthenian diocese(1) Basil Takach (Pittsb 
(2) Constantine Bochachev: 


ed, 1935. Bishop Ralph L. Hayes, of Helena 
Py, resigned Sept., 1932. Bishe 


suggestion of an Italian bishop; and began 
niseionary work here in the parish of the Church 


of St.. Joachim, Roosevelt St., near the Boy cd 
New York oe Several miracles have bee 
tributed to_her. ie, 
Mother Cabrini died (1917) in Chicago. Hist 
body reposes in the chapel of Mother Cabrini gh 
School, Fort Washington Ave., New York ty. 
The otder she founded maintains today, 14 vhs = 
leges, 96 schools, 25 orphanages, seven hospitals — 


and many other tdatiogtiena throughout the world 


7 


if 
As. 


United States—Roman Catho atistics 


Roman Catholic Statistics for the United | 
(Data, which covers dioceses, from the Official Catholic: Directory, co] h 
"i P. J. Kenedy & Sons.) oe 


Archdioceses, | Archdioceses, 
-_ Dioceses, Cler-|Chur- Dioceses, Cler- 


Vicariates- fy | ches |Children| Catholic Vicariates- ey : I 
Apostolic Total|Total;) Attend. Pop. Apostolic Total|Total | Attend. 
i ee 51,579|  362,211||Lincoln........ 135 
Saat pas 1982 82,227| 1,164,300|| Little Rock.... 115 
atts 154,413] 1,159,390/| Manchester... . 233 
t 37,686 240,000 |} Marquette..... 114}- 
Detroit ........ 92,260 552,743 || Mobile........ i173 
Dubuque. 14,954 125,046|| Mont’y-Fre’o. .. 111 


Los Angeles.... ‘ 300,000 || Nashville. .. 
Louisville...... y oe 100,230|| Natchez ... 
p 450,000 || Ogdensburg 

51,000 atoms Cc 


: 05 
90,787| 1,000,000||Omaha........ 
114,358 849,000 || Owensboro. ... . 46 
6,716 Paterson....... Statistics 


Philadelphia. 
hype Ore 


By ate diaie 30 c Rochester. .-... 
oat tara 4 10,999 73,535 || Rockford....... 
2a 3,034 52,462 ||Sacramento.... 89 10 2,400 
OISGsF a oti 8 1,543 Saginaw.......|Statistics included in 
Bs sens of Detroit and the Dioceses 
ae 706 8 50,789 


03,652 ||St. Augustine. . 
10,093 105,246||St. Cloud...... 
1,435 10,902 ||St. Joesph 
364 28,012 ||Salt Lake. 
64,868 548,403 /}|San Diego. 
2 Savannah- 


7 


a vington..... 9,675|  66,000}|Seattle........ 
- Crookston....: 1,977 28,771 || Sioux City /.... A 
Pact = 4,361 43,750||Sioux Falls..... 59,696 
7,669 58,749 || Spokane 315,470 
11,646 154,850 || Springfield, : 
5,079 1657 Tilinois...... 
3,504 68,668 || Springfield, 
3,808 119,215 IMEBRB I sus Sinks 
17,352 137,426 ||Superior....... 
14,639 186,254 ||Syracuse....... 


63,620|! Toledo........ 


Belm't Abbey .. 
44,498 632,586 |} Ukrainian 
43,554 


5,382 . TeOK: veers 
20,939 134,049 || Pit. (G’k Rite)./ 137} 182].......... ’ 
9,243 82,247 || V-A-of Alaska. . 12,272 3 
14,945 132,815|| V-A Haw. Isl... 116,500 


5,989 43,747 Totals...... 32,668/ 18,428) 2,101,376|21,451,460 


10,100 80,175 


@ first 19 dioceses in the above list are arch-| dent priests. There are 206 seminar: es with 15,9 
eses. There are Cardinals at New York City, | students; 193 colleges for boys and Sie Sredewiice : 
“ago, Philadelphia and Boston. foe AL snl Le pheperien 4 pee Feng pupils. — 
chbishops, including the four cardinals, num- p028 parishes with schools; 326 orphan 
+20; bishops, 112; secular clergy, 22,045: religious | asylums with 39,545 inmate orphans; 168 homes for 


the aged; 684 hospitals. 
Converts in the last year numbered 62,696. 


? * 

: World’s Sunday School Membership ¢ 

Grand | Sun. Officers) | ‘Total_|, Grand | Sun, | Officers) | Total _ 
_Divisions — Sch’Is Teach’s Members Divisions Senn Toman Pupils Monae 


Paton 
i 3 1,587,989| 1,669,511 i : 
ae 1,778,908} 1,886,519 bh ct ee 
91,013) 884,972] 975,985 
794,427| 8,636,809] 9,431,236 


4 92 
310,057 |2,669,6 
255,544|2,419. 


ea ae | OR 


_ Most Rev. Henry St. George Tucker, 


United States—Protestant Episcopal Bishops 


Bishop of Virginia, Presiding Bishop; 
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Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church 


Secretary of the House 


of Bishops, Rev. Charles L. Pardee, D.D.; office, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Alabama—Charles C. J. Carpenter, Birmingham. 

Alaska—Peter Trimble Rowe (miss.), Seattle, 
Diet John Boyd Bentley, Suffragan, Nenana, 

aska, 

Arizona—Walter Mitchell (miss.), Phoenix. 

Arkansas—R. Bland Mitchell, Little Rock. 

California—E. L. Parsons, San Francisco; Karl M. 
Block, Coadjutor, San Francisco. Sacramento: 
A. W. Noel Porter, Sacramento. Los Angeles: 
W. B. Stevens, Los Angeles: Robt. B. Gooden, 
Suffragan, Los Angeles. San Joaquin: Louis C. 
Sanford, Fresno. 

Colorado—Fred Ingley, Denver. 

Connecticut—Frederick G. Budlong, Hartford. 

Dakota, North—D. H. Atwill (miss.), Fargo. 

Dakota, South—W. B. Roberts, Sioux Falls. 

Delaware—(Vacant.) 

District of Columbia—James E. Freeman. 

Florida—F. A. Juhan, Jacksonville. 

Florida, South—John D. Wing, Winter Park. 

Georgia—Middleton S. Barnwell, Savannah, At- 
lanta; Henry J. Mikell, Atlanta. 

Idaho—F. Bartlett (miss.), Boise. 

Illinois—Geo. C. Stewart, Chicago; Quincy; W. L. 
Essex, Quincy; John C. White, Springfield. 


Indiana—Joseph M. Francis, dndianapolis. North- 


ern Indiana: Campbell Gray, Mishawaka. 

Iowa—Harry S. Longley, Davenport. 

Kansas—James Wise, Topeka. Goodrich R. Fenner, 
Coadjutor, Topeka. Salina. 

Kentucky—Charles Clingman, 
P. A. Abbott, Lexington. 

Louisiana—( Vacant.) 

Maine—Benjamin Brewster, Portland. 

Maryland—Edw. T. Helfenstein, Baltimore, Easton. 

Massachusetts—Henry K. Sherrill, Boston. Ray- 
mond A. Heron, Suffragan, Boston. Western: 
William A. Lawrence, Springfield. 

Michigan—Herman Page, Detroit. F. W. Creigh- 
ton, Coadjutor, Detroit. Marquette: (See North- 
i ead Western: L. B. Whittmore, Grand 

apids. 

Minnesota—Frank A. McElwain, Minneapolis; 
Stephen Edwards Keeler, Coadjutor, Minneapo- 
lis. Duluth; Benjamin T. Kemerer, Duluth. 

Mississippi—Wm. Mercer Green, Meridian. 

Missouri—William Scarlett, St.Louis. West: Robert 
N. Spencer, Kansas. City. 

Montana—H. H. H. Fox, Billings. 

Nebraska—(Vacant.) Western: George A. Beecher 
(miss.), Hastings. 

Nevada—Thomas Jenkins (miss.), Reno. 

New Hampshire—John Thomson Dallas, Concord. 

New Mexico—F. B. Howden (miss.), Albtiqueraue. 

New Jersey—Wallace J.Gardner, Trenton. Newark: 
Benjamin M. Washburn, Orange; Theodore R. 
Ludlow, Suffragan, Orange. 

New York—Wm. T. Manning, New York City; 
Charles K. Gilbert, Suffragan, New York City. 
Central: Edward H. Coley, Utica. Malcolm E. 
Peabody, Coadjutor, Utica. Western: Cameron 


Louisville; Henry 


if 


heimer, Rochester. Albany: G. A. Oldham, Al- 
bany. Long Island: Ernest M. Stires, Garden 
City. John I. Br Larned, Brooklyn. 

North Carolina—Edwin A. Penick, Raleigh. East 
Carolina: T. C. Darst, Wilmington. Western 
a Carolina, Robert Emmet Gribbin, Ashe- 
ville. 

sipombeaee Michigan—Hayward S. Albewhite, Mar- 
quette. , 

Ohio—Beverly D. Tucker, Jr., Cleveland. Southern: 
H. W. Hobson, Cincinnati. 

a a ee Casady (miss.), Oklahoma 

ity. 

Oregon—Benjamin D. ‘Dagwell. Eastern: W. P. 
Remington (miss.), Pendleton. 
Pennsylvania—Francis M. Taitt, Philadelphia. 
Pittsburgh: Alexander Mann, Pittsburgh. Bethle- 
hem: Frank W. Sterrett, Bethlehem. Harrisburg: 
bee Oe Brown, Harrisburg. Erie: John C. Ward, 
Tie. * 
Rhode Island—J. De W. Perry, Providence. 
South Carolina—Albert S. Thomas, Charleston. 

Upper South Carolina. 

Tennessee—J. M. Maxon, Chattanooga; Edmund 
P. Dandridge, Coadjutor, Memphis. 

Texas—Clinton S. Quin, Houston. Dallas: H. T. 
Moore, Dallas. W. Texas: William T. Capers, 
San Antonio. No. Tex.: E. C. Seaman (miss.), 
Amarillo. 

Utah—Arthur W. Moulton (miss.), Salt Lake City. 

Vermont—Vedder Van Dyck, Burlington. 

Virginia—H. St. George Tucker, Richmond; F. D. 
Goodwin, Coadjutor, Richmond. Southern: 
William A. Brown, Norfolk, Southwestern. 

West Virginia—Robert E. L. Strider, Wheeling. 

Wisconsin—Benjamin F. P. Ivins, Milwaukee. 
Fond du Lac: Harwood Sturtevant, Fond du Lac. 
Eau Claire: Frank E. Wilson, Eau Claire. 

Washington—Olympia: S. Arthur Huston, Seattle: 
Spokane: Edward M. Cross, (miss.), Spokane. 

Wyoming—Winfred H. Ziegler (miss.), Laramie. 

Africa—Liberia: Leopold Kroll, Theo. M. Gardiner 

(miss.), Suffragan, Cape Palmas. 


Brazil—Southern: William M. M. Thomas (miss.). 


Rio Grande do Sul. 

China—Shanghai: William P. Roberts (miss.). 
Hankow: Alfred A. Gilman, Suffragan, Wuchang; 
Anking; D. Trumbull Huntington (miss.), Wuhu. 

Haiti—H. R. Carson (miss.), Port au Prince. Spence 
Burton, Suffragan, Port au_Prince. 

Panama Canal Zone—Harry Beal (miss.), Ancon. 

Cuba—Alexander H. Blankingship, Havana. 

Virgin Islands—C. B. Colmore, in charge. 

Dominican Republic—H, R. Carson in charge. 

Japan—North Tokio, C.F. Reifsnider, Tokio, Kioto: 
Snirley H. Nichols (miss.), Kioto, Tohoku: Nor- 
man S. Binsted (miss.), Sendai. 

Hawaiian Islands—Honolulu: Samuel H. Littell, 
(miss.), Honolulu. 

Mexico—Efrain Salinas (miss.), Mexico D. F. 

Philippines—Gouverneur F. Mosher (miss.), Ma- 
nila; Robert F. Wilner (suffr.) a 


J. Davis, Buffalo. Rochester: Bartel H. Rhein- | Puerto Rico—Chas. B. Colmore (miss.) San Juan. 


RETIRED BISHOPS 


Frederick R. Graves, Shanghai, China. 


Ky. 

Frederick F. Johnson, late Bishop of Missouri, 
Newtown, Conn. : 

John N: McCormick, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Robert L. Paddock, late Missionary Bishop of 
Eastern Oregon, N. Y. City. 

Julius W. Atwood, late Missionary Bishop of 
Arizona, New York City. 4 

Theodore P. Thurston, late Missionary of Okla- 
homa, San Diego, Calif. 

James R. Winchester, late Bishop of Arkansas, 


Mass. 

E Du Moulin, late Bishop Coadjutor of Ohio, 
Locust Valley, N. Y. 

Paul Jones, late Bishop of Utah. 


Paul Matthews, Princeton, N. J. 


Charles Fiske, late Bishop of Central New York,’ 


Baltimore, . : 

Wilson R. Stearly, Montclair, N. J. 

Irving P. Johnson, late Bishop of Colorado, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Frank H. Touret, late Missionary Bishop of Idaho, 
Tryon, N. C. 

Edwin W. Saphore, late Bishop of Arkansas, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y¥. : 

Arthur C. Thomson, late Bishop of Southern Vir- 
ginia, Fort Pierce, Fla. d 

Robert LeR. Harris, late Bishop of Marquette 
(now Northern Michigan), Point Loma, Calif. 

Edward E. Bemby, late Suffragan Bishop of 
Arkansas. 

Ernest V. Shayler, Omaha, Nebr. 

James C. Morris, New Orleans, La. 

Robert C. Jett, Roanoke, Va. 

George W. Davenport, New Ipswich, N. H. 

David L. Ferris, Rochester, N. Y. 

Granville G. Bennett, late Bishop of Duluth, 
Providence, R. I. ; 

Robert H. Mize, Salina, Kan. 

Robert E. Campbell, late Missionary Bishop of 
Liberia, St. Andrew’s, Tenn. - 


John W. Nichols, late Suffragan Missionary Bishop - 


of. Shanghai, Palo Alto, Calif. 


: et James C., 83 McAllister St., San Francisco, 


Cc 
‘Blake, Edgar, Kales Bldg., 76 W. Adams St,, 
Detroit, Mich. 
Brown, W. E., 
Cee anooEs. Ten 
} Sipe Snel Ralph &., 7312 Trinity Building, Denver, 
‘olor 
Flint, Charles W., Atlanta, Ga. 
Hughes, BG. 100 Maryland Ave., 


_.. ton, D. 
Jones, R. Columbus, Ohio. 
eonard, a “w., 1724 Koppers Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
owe, Titus, 370 Pittock Block, Portland, Oregon. 


: y Bioeee.. J. Ralph, 32 South Snelling Ave., St. Paul, 


_. Min 

McConnell, Francis J., 150 5th Ave., New York City. 
Mead, C. L.. 1121 McGee St., Kansas City, Mo 
xnam, G. Bromley, 870 Insurance Bldg., Omaha, 


Nebr. 

ichardson, 5. G., 1701 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Shaw, A. 631 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 
Smith, H. vLester, 420 Plum 8t., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Waldorf, E. L., 1609 Chicago Temple, Chicago, Tl. 


N.E., Washing- 


Vv. 
£t M. Dobbs. Jackson. Miss. 

thur J. Moore, San Antonio, Texas, 
Paul B. Kern, Nashville, Tenn. 

. Frank Smith, Houston. Texas. 

fan Lee Holt, Dallas, Tex. 


W. Darlington, Huntington, W. Va. 


RETIRED 


n A. Candler, Atlanta, Ga. 
ins Denny. Richmond, Va. 
race M. Du Bose, Nashville, Tenn. 
ohn /M~. Boots. Dallas, Tex. 


a, 

Erbe, ‘Ten Commandments—known also as the 
Deca gue—according to Exodus XX:19, were pro- 

\ ‘by God to the Israelites at Mount Sinai 
hel ee inscribed on two tables of stone 

a 

he King 5 ee version of the Bible the Ten 

andments are: 

am the Lord thy God, which have brought thee 

ut of pe ‘land of Egypt, out of the house of 


ie halt have no other Gods before me. 
poate not make unto thee any graven 
ge, or any likeness of any thing that is in 
m above, or that is in the earth beneath, or 
= in the water under the earth: 
sas Sere not bow down thyself to them, nor 
them: for I the Lord thy God am a jealous 
isiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the 
ildren’ aie the third and fourth generation of 
em ‘that hate me; 
a seein mercy unto thousands of them that 


chow shal shalt 


Methodist ee Bishops — : <a 


ses ie 20 Hamilton Bank Bldg., 


Welch, Herbert, 581 Rovio Bo 
Bishops’ Outside the United Stat: 
ton, T., 12 Boulevard Road, Delh’ 
Hammaker W. E., 169 Yuen Ming, 
Shanghai. China. r : 
Nuelsen, John L., 
Switzerland. 
Wade, R. J., Box 5031, Btockhalny, Sweden 
Bishops Elected by Central Conferences—Elphick, 
Roberto, Casilla 67, Santiago, Chile. rs 
Pickett, J. W., Robinson Memorial, Byculia, Bom-_ 
bay, India. , 
Chitambar, Central 
Provinces, India. 


Jashwant Rao, Jubbulpore, 


Gattinoni, Juan rt Rivardavia, 4044, Buenos Aires, ‘ z 


Argentina, ) s. 
Gowdy, John, woottiaw: Fukien, China. 
Melle, F. H. Otto, 30 Paulinenstrasse, 
Lichterfelde 20, Germany. 
Ward, Ralph A., Chengtu, China. 
Missionary Bishops—Lee, aenicien 
Singapore, Straits Settlements. 
Springer, John M., Umtali, Rhodesia, Africa. 


Berlin-— 


5 Mt. Sophia, 


BISHOPS OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH SOUTH 


William W. Peele, Richmond, Va. 
Clare Purcell, Charlotte. N. C. . 
Charles C. Slecman, Dallas, Tex. 
John L. Decell, Brimingham, Ala. 
William C. Martin, Glendale, Calif. 
William T. Watkins, Emory Univ., Ga. 


BISHOPS 


William N. Ainsworth, Macon, Ga, 
James Cannon, Jr., Richmond, Va. 
Samuel R. Hay, Houston, Tex. 
Hiram A. Boaz, Fort Worth, Tex. 


The Ten Commandments 


Six days shalt thou labour, and do all thy work: 

But the seventh day is the Sabbath of the Lord 
thy God; in it thou shalt not do any work, thou, nor 
thy son, nor thy daughter, thy manservant, nor 
thy maidservant, nor thy cattle, nor thy stranger 
that is within thy gates: 

For in six days the Lord made heaven and earth, 
ae eo pai Se eet . es oy and rested the 
seven ay: wherefore the Lord blessed the - 
bath day, and hallowed it. ae 
ean thy eee oS Se ae oes that thy days 

e long upon the land which t. \ 
beret F peg e hea thy God 

Thou shalt not kill. 

Thou shalt not confmit adultery. 

oe So meh Set : 

ou shalt no ear false wit: 
neighbour. * ness against thy 
ou shalt not covet thy neighbour’s hou 
shalt not covet thy neighbour’s wife, nor hie ane 
servant, nor his maidservant, nor his ox, nor his 
ass, nor anything that is thy neighbour's. 

The Douay version of the Bible, published in | 

1609, and the King James version, are in substantial 
agreement as regards the Ten’ Commandments 
although there is a variation in verbiage. 4 


SPiiaritiin, Worldwide, by Religious Beliefs . 


No. Amer,|So.Amer. 


Europe 


Asia 


Africa Oceania 


‘Total 


75,000,000}: 


40,000,000} 61,000,000) 220, eee: 000 
1,000,0' 090 
900,000} 115, 000. 000 


Tot 
_N on- Christians 
nN Migsroa skis, 


4,383,643 
20,000 
180,000 
150,000 
600,000 


50,000 
25,000,000 


293,474] 9, 
bent 5, 


“2,000,000 


.|116,000, 000 61,900,000) 455,000,000 
94.363 
100, 


5,000,000 


2 000,000) 1,500,000) 1,500,00 
3,000,000} . 44 000;000 

3,000,000! 6,000,000 206;900;000 

8,000,000/7,500,000| 682,400 1000 . 


ey pike 3 
44, 530:500} .. 20-401 ta a 


"7,000,000 
20,000, a 
7,000,000 


~~ 34,000,000 


582,609 
160,000,000 
150, 0 


. 25,000,000 
100,000 135,650,0 
870,000] 50,870, 8 


= | 90,500,006) ° 


_30, 383, 643 


. 


RseriNte for Shea in the nae table is for Apes and is by Pe puencan ae raat 


‘ 


-|Mich., N. C., Calif., -W. 


Calcium-magnes.chloride ich, Ww. YS, Ohio, Calif. 
0 et Pa., Calit., N.Y. - Mich. 
morte Re Abie peas a0! Calif. 


|Pa., Sa ohio. Mo. 
. Va. , Ky. 


Sieeae Sete Misty ta pays Pa, Ohio, N. Y., Ind. 

(ae Pee ean Armes Ariz., Mont., Giah, Nev. 
Diatomite Fat i a ae Calif., Ore., N. J., N. ¥. 
Peldspar (crude)........{N. C., Colo., S. D., Me. 
Ferro-alloys........-... Pa., N. Y., Ohio, W. Va. 
IUOTSDRT es. Sa gaceo eo. Ky., ti Colo., oS M. 
Fuller’s earth........... Ga, Fila., Texas, ml 
Garnet, abrasive........ Moy oO, SE 

NE Pas hh Sa ee Calif., S. D., Alaska, Colo. 
Graphite: Amorphous. . ./Nev. 


Crystalline. ... 


Gypsum. 
Tron: Ore. 
— é é : , In 

id. - |Missouri, Ida‘, Utab, Okla. 
(ih? Se See eee :|Ohio, Pa’, Mo., W. V. 
Lithium minerals s.D 
Magnesite, ...... 2.60% ‘Wash., Calif. 
Magnesium. >... ....:.. Mich. 
Magnesium salts rape )..|Mich., Okla., Calif., Wash. 
Manganese ore. ....|Mont., Ga., Ark., Va. 
Manganiferous ore...... Minn., ;Mont., Wisc., Mich. 


Chief States 


Wisc., W. Va., Va.,; Minn. 


reensand....... N. J. 


Petroleum 
Phosphate rock...,..... 
Platinum and allied metls 
Potassium salts 


Sand and gravel. ....... 
Sand-lime brick........ 
Silica (quartz) 
Silica sand and’ sandstone 
(finely ground) 
UV SE oy 0. an). se 
Slate 
Sodium salts (other than 
NaCl from nat. sou. 
Srink ee ie eer Se 


Tale and grd soapstone. . 
eeetom ore (columbite) 


pingoben OTE es meee 


Uranium, vanadium ores 
Zine 


Calif., Texas., Oreg., Ark. 
Ge ge N. ue Va. 
a 


N.C. N.M 
N. GC. Comn., N. iY Golo. 


..|Pa., Ohio, Hah Page 


Colo, Ariz. » Nev. 
Texas. calif. Oxia La 
Calif., Texas., Okla., La. 
Qhio, ‘Vt. ‘Ark., Ind. 
Texas, Calit., Okla , Kan, 
Fla., Tenn., ida., Mont. 
Alaska, Calit., Ore., Nev. 
eB (ee) ‘Calif., ™ad., "Utah 


N. ¥.; Mich., M 
Ohio, *Mo., N. J., Tenn. 


N. J., Tll., Wisc., Pa. 
Ida., Mont., Utah, Ariz. 
Pa., Vt., Me., Va. 
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ass., Minn. 


.|Calif., Texas., Wye _ Nev. mi eg 


Pa., Mich., Ohio — 

Texas, La., Calif., Utah 
s Vt., Calif., N.C. 

Sake, Sab: 

gs 

Va., Ark. 

Nev., Ariz., Colo., Calit, 

Ariz.. Colo:, Utah 

OK la., N.J., Mont., Kan, 


i 


States and Their Leading Mineral Products 


Products 


Products 


.-|Coal, iron ore, cement, clay products. 
-|Gold, copper, coal, 
metals. 
.|Copper, gold, silver, molybdcnum. 
:|Petroleum, coal, bauxite, natural gas. 


::|Petroleum; natural gas, gold, nat. yy 


::|Coal, gold, molybdenum, silver. 


.|Stone, clay products, sand and gravel, lime. 


..|Clay products, stone, sand and gravel 
.|Clay products, stone. 


..-|Phosphate rock, stone, cement, fuller’s earth. 
.|Stone, clay products, cement, fuller’s earth. 


. |Silver, lead, gold, zine. 

Coal, clay products, petroleum, cement. 
,|Coal, cement, clay products, stone. 
.|Coal, cement, gypsum, clay aii Wi 
i Petroleum, natural gas, coal, z! 


.|Coal, natural gas, petroleum, ees ‘products. 


Petroleum, natural gas, sulphur, salt. 


“|Stone, cement, clay products, sandandgravel. 
..|Coal, clay products, sand and gravel, cement. 
ass... |Stone, clay products, sand and gravel, lime. 


.,..jiron ore, petroleum, cement, salt. 

Y ./Iron ore, sand ‘and gravel, 
ganiferous ore. 

Miss. me “| Spetroteum gas, clay products, sand and gravel, 
petrole' 


Mo....|Lead, clay y produnts; coal, cement. 


Metallic Non-Met. |Other &Tot. 

Dollars ollars 
702,585,000) 920, vee 000}1, eae. 765. 000 
668,000 L 987, "B44, pat 


6 4) 
991,730,000] 1.400.484,000|2,394,644,000 
1,626, 1748, 000 


apd, 789.350, 006] 5.214, 170,000|6,981,340,000 


platinum and allied 


cement, man- 


.|Copper, silver, 
-|Cement, sand an 


etroleum, natural gas. — 


gravel, clay products, stone 


ia.|Gold, copper, silver, zine. 


.|Clay _ products, 
feldspar. 


stone, sand and grave 


.|Clay nodiieta: zinc, sand and gravel, st 
Ie 


_. |Petro 


eum, natural gas, coal, potassium s 


v4 Petroleum, stone, clay ae? cement. 


Coal, natural gas, sees cement. 
‘|Stone, sand and gravel, lime, clay product; 
,.|Stone, clay products, sand and gravel, go) 
:|Gold, sand and gravel, cement, stone, 


-!|Coal; cement, stone, phosphate rock. 
. Petroleum, natural gas, sulphur, 


‘| |Petroleum, 
gasoline. 


Year Metallic 


4,067,730,000 
000, 


130,000] 3,481,720,000 4,138,500,000||1 


987,180,000} 3,656, ou) 000}4,647,290,000 
. 11,510,930,00014,471,6 000'5,986,500,000 


Non-Met. 


natu 


Other & To 
Dollars 


Value at Mineral Products of the U. S. by 


(The figures are by the United States Bureau of Mines) 
1935 ~ 1936 A 1935 


————— 


$ 31,772,000 | $ 45,178,000 |}Montana..........- 52,097, 2 J 65,587,000 


18,812,000 23,738,000 |; Nebraska........... 847, ¥ 
38,848,000 60,312,000 ||Nevada,........... 20, rer {000 32,693,000 
17,609,000 21,517,000 ||New Hampshire... .. 4,000 1,182,000 

.| 360,179,000 443,440,000 ||New Jersey......... 28, B13. 000 |. 37,405,000 

Penton 44,413,000 56,901,000 ||New Mexico........ 33/502,000 wea aae t 
,656,000 3,573,000) tiNew. York... ..- 58,409,000 76,225,000 | 
30,000 433,000 ||North Carolina. ..... 6,775,000 9, 863/000 
4,000 2,902,000 


North Dakota....... 2,544,000 
Ohi 


147,833,000 
305, 000 

7,147,000 
617,138,000 
929. 


x 5,596,000 
96,484,000 121,439,000 ||Pennsylvani 520,576, Se 
42,513,000 55,270,000 ||Rhode Island. 571, 

21,710,000 28,316,000 ||South Carolina...... 1,843, ‘900 
96,906,000 121,723,000 |/South Dakota....... 22'210,000 


98,486,000 116,698,000 ||Tennessee........ aun 25, 743,000 

i .| 107,545,000 i 367000 [i Pexags. hiye%, » cee 528/069,000 
Siieernsat SB 2'560,000 423,000) HUtaht .Aaccs f...cees 41,933,000 
ebicnne Seite N 10,036,000 3 295,000 ||Vermont........... 5,097,000 
Bags 5,650, 7,911,000 ||Virginia............ 30,923,000 
77,149,000 105,078,000 ||Washington......... 13,688,000 

Pre ee ae 57,313,000 94, 924.000 ||West Virginia......, 245,402,000 

Ett hare ss sony 3,093,000 3,832,000 ||Wisconsin.......... 11,818,000 


He Stents 35,800,000 48'384.000 |[Wyoming...........| 30,670,000 33,977,000 


Cement and Other Quarry Production and Values 
Cement Clay Clay prod. Lime Sand and Gravel _ 


arrels Dollars Dollars Dollars Short tons} Dollars | Short tons Dollars 
c 159, 046, 937|281,075,691| 12,736,632|423,446,917| 4,580,823) 42,609,141/172,001,473/107,542,123 
“1160,846,350|231,249/287| 12/521'495|275'134.322| 31387,880| 25,616,486|197,051.726/115,176,543 
128.377,384| 142,579,826] 8,353,185|177,562,025| 2,707,614] 18,674,913]153,479.044| 86,280,324 - 
eigenen 86'498°606 5,201,609| 89,024,341] 1,959,990) 12,302,231/120,037,897| 57,522,076 


4,7 6. 66 6 2 6 A i 
‘2 | 76'579,483/117,881,816| 8,197,253|116,171,631| 2/397,087| 17,164,024|116,611,689| 61,247,173 
11) 76,244/328]114, 809,724] 10,823,923|155,535,623| 2/487,133! 21,748,655|123,923,923| 61/977.379 
'/114,610,972|172,777,698] 13,423, ance 214, oe ae 3,749,383| 26,933,719|178,329.814 90,307,752 
-1115,678,182/171, '440,093| 15,708,064 4,124,165) 30;091,1681189,660,423 97,472,997 


: Asphalt from Asphalt from 
Asphalt (mine) (domestic petrol.) _ (foreign petrol.) 


Stone 


Short tons; Dollars |Short tons tye! Short tons) Doll h 
115,851,370) 174,216,792] 584,850)4,148,400] 1,206, x 305,76 sh mae 27, 7 oO O10 
1986,926|21,181,467 


23, 
eae 
485,384]3, sty 038] _ 4'326]36,670,829 
slat 


Bees wes, Lead and Zine Production in the U. S. 


Copper 


Lead Zine 


Lead | (Can. | Copper 


“Mi. $1,000 Short, $1,000 Bhars Mi. | $1,000} Short | $1,000 ae be 


| Ibs. dol.) ial 
| 950/128,289! 530 662 58,593 1355, 274 E930" ae 4 , 13033 64,303 439, "361(" 
iy 435. 210/945 618/322) 867565/508/335 ISS 1,043) 94'887|/442' 
ra 634/214; ‘087 690,493 110; 479) 515, 831] 67)1932..... 
1,675 237, 832|766,969|133,453|555,631 11933 2.2... 450 
243'547/798,941|127,831/611/991 /1934 488 
220/609) 796,530) 100;363/576,960 | 761) 63,295|/324, 2 
1/826 | 262/930)781,071| 90:604/591'525 | .}1,223]112'499/399'156 3 
2)003/352,504/774,633! 97/6041612,136 | -11,669!201,988] 467,317! | 55,143|551 165 


Copper, Lead, Zinc Paecgengh of World 
(Smelter production in metric tons, 000’s omitted) 


1937 
Country Cop- | 1937 | 1937 
per |Lead|Zinc 


vr 
1937 


Country Cop- | 1937 | 1937 
per |Lead|Zinc 


Bee. Chat Meese F seseeee] *1, 0/25. .2||Rhodesia, N..| 21 
ae k ‘ 6 we all ABB OLS: .2|/Roumania.. 18 a 
Ae tn ih 5 seelheyeete ail | ema eee: soktsee U it. : 


19371 1937) 
Lead|Zinc 


A A es 3S ee al ae he in) eee o—S e ee S 
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+ 4.28 


> ian 2 ; 
~ World Production of Crude Petroleum : 
gures, by U. S. Bureau of Mines, represent millions and tenths of millions of 42-gallon barrels). _ 


- SN EE ————E—E————— ee 
Rus- |Vene-|Rou- Mex-|Neth.| Col- | Arg- India] Po- = 
sia | zuela| man.| Iran E. In.| omb.} ent. | Peru Brit. | land | World 
OS) aes ‘ OSs ioce 11 2.3 
ed Wks a 3.6 | 11.0 ad ee 0.1 6.1 | 12.7 
12.0 3.6 | 32.9 | 11.9 0.5 2.6 0.7 8.2 5.3 
até 7.4 | 12.2 [157.1 | 17.5 1.6 2.8 2.1 8.4 5.6 
1, 8.4 | 16.7 |193.4 | 17.0 2.0 3.7 2.3 8.7 5.2 
2. 9.8 | 22.2 |182.3 | 17.0 0.3 2.9 5.3 2.4 8.5 5.2 
4. 10.9 | 25.2 |149.6 | 19.9 0.4 3.4 5.7 3.0 8.4 5.4 1, 
9. 13.4 | 32.4 /139.7 | 20.5 0.4 4.6 8.4 4.1 8.4 5.7 }1, 3 
19. 16.6 | 35.0 |115.5 | 21.4 1.0 6.3 9.2 4.4 8.3 6.0 /1, 5°) 
36. 23.3 | 35.8 | 90.4 | 21.2 6.4:| 7.8 | 10.8 5.0 8.0 5.8 |1, 8 3 
63. 26.4 | 39.7 | 64.1 | 27.5 | 15.0 8.6 | 10.1 5.4 8.0 6.3 }1, 6 
05. 30.8 | 43.5 | 50.1 | 32.1 | 19.9 9.1 | 12.0 ae 8.7 5.5 |1,327.8 
37. 34.8 °| 42.1 | 44.7 | 39.3 | 20.4 9.4 | 13.4 8.7 8.7 5.0 |1, 
36. 42.8 | 45.8 | 39.5 | 41.7 { 20.3 9.0 | 12.5 9.4 |° 8.9 4.9 |1, 
16. 49.1 | 44.4 | 33.0 | 35.5 | 18.2 | 11.7 | 10.1 9.7 8.2 4.7 |1 
16. 53.8 -| 49.5 | 32.8 | 39.0 | 16.4 | 13.1 9.9 | 10.1 8.8 4.1 |1,309. 
17. 54.0 | 54.4 | 34.0 | 42.6 | 13.2 | 13.7 | 13.3 9.6 8.7 4.1 |1,442. 
6. 62.1 | 57.8 | 38.2 | 46.9 | 17.3 | 14.0 | 16.3 |} 10.9 } 10.5 3.9 [1.5 
é 5 61.4 | 57.3 | 40.2 | 47.1 | 17.6 | 14.3 | 17.1 110 9.2 38 1,64 
ty 36. 65.0 | 62.6 | 40.8 | 54.1 | 18.5 | 15.4 | 17.6 | 13.2 9.6 -7 1,794. 
" : 2. [1277.6|199.2 53.3 | 78.1 | 45.9 | 58.5 | 20.3 |] 16.4 | 19.0 | 15.11 98 | 3.7 |2'036.0 


hay Of the world production in 1937 of crude petro- | barrels a day. 4 ¢ foe 
leum, 78 per cent came from North America. The The total amount of crude oil, and all oil 
' ‘United States contributed 63 per cent; Venezuela, 9; ee ae aay yen ere : 
»~ Mexico, 2; Colombia, 9. Soviet Russia furnished | thousands of barrels as’ follows: Russia, 72,92 
i 10 per cent of the world seid, Tran, 4; Dutch E.| prance, 22,134; Germany, 10,917; Rumania, 9,20: 
p Indies, 3; Rumania. 3; Irac, 145 per cent. Italy, 6,408; Dutch E. Indies, 3,492; Sweden, 1. 
Germany is producing gasoline for aviation from | Hungary, 1,368: Austria (now in the Reich) 
Ss by hydrogenation, averaging over 30,000} Switzerland, 433. +4 
a 


Crude Petroleum Production by Chief States in U. S. — 
(Figures, by the U. S. Bureau of Mines, represent thousands of 42-gallon Barrels) ‘ 
Pa. | Ohio |W.Va.j Cal. i y . | Texas | Okla. | Wyo.| Ta. 


13,258 |22,363)16,196 ist 
95| 9,916)11,753 
400} 8,249 


909; 
"929: 


a 


ANOS 
COUNWwOI0 
00 00 


on 
WOW DIN et Ore 


-_ 


> 


23603! 9/956 
3'377|11,820 


CO mIs7 
Ny 
» 


lad 


15,830 258| 4,322 )|54,787 |392,666 i 755/50, 
4,663)17,070} 3. 3,847 /214,773) 5, 4,475/58,317|427,411|206,555/14,482|80, 
5,478}19,155 3,845/238,521 7,426|70,761|510,732|228,924|18,703/90,5 


Where there are no figures, either there was no marketed production, or the production 
merged with those of other states. Kentucky, 1932, 1933, includes Tennessee. : 


Petroieum (Domest.) | Petr’I'm Nat. Gas Gasoline 


—————_————————_|_ Motor |Keros’n 
Product’n| Value /|FueiPrd. Product’n| Value 


i | $1,000 _ |1.000Bb1.|1,000 BbI|1,000 Gals. 
10 eer 30.9 49,021 | 34,655 103,493 


ss 


is 


Ses te 
BRSES 
Ono 
AEOSDOo 


=) 
~ 
© 
i 


6,595 


5 
9 
9 
6: 
5: 
5. 
ye 
9 
167,802 
3 


6: 
1 
4 
bs) 
5. 
5: 
7 
1 
6 
70, 


468,021 
516,266 
570,979 
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Pig Iron and Steel Output of Chief Countries 
4 (Figures by Amer. Iron & Steel Institute) ; gr. t.=gross tons (2,240 Ibs.); met. t.=metric to 
~ = Fj 


peice Win teons Germany France Belgium | Canada — Lorraine 


so 


1 


Tr i | Steel 
Year | Iron |Steel| Iron | Steel| Iron | Steel | Iron | Steel Iron | Steel | Iron | Steel | Iron | Steel 


00 ‘| 1,000 
000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,00 
ay rope eo ee. By t.|met. t.|met. t.|met. t.|met. t.|met. t.|/met. t.|met. 6.|met. t.met. t. 


845 
3| 8.0351 9,067| 6,388| 8,537| 3,344] 2,706] 1,116] 1,253} 999) 1,110} 1,369 
2 36 701 45°303 6,262| 7/385|10,089|12,194| 8,494] 7,446 2,542 2°548| 596| (756 3.287 2,629 


0 
73|48,294| 2, 3'596| 9,643/12,342| 9,432} 8,430] 3, 3'339| 815} 782] 3, i 
36.368 44'935| -7,293| 9'097|13,102|16,311| 9,326] 8,306] 3.709] 3,680 6 yess eee ke! 
38'156/51.544| 6,610) 8,520|11.804/14,517| 9,981] 9,500] 3,857] 3,905) 1,083 1,239 3038) 2907 
42'614|56,433| 7.589] 9,636|13,401|16,246]10,364! 9,699) 4, 109} 1,160 1,393 peace 
31.752|40,699| 6.192] 7/326| 9/694|11,539|10,035| 9,447| 3.365) 3.354 12} 1, ote) aes 

18,426|25,945| 3'772| 5.203| 6,063] 8,292] 8,199] 7,822] 3.198) 3,105) 467 ; 8 


: 1| 3'932| 5.751| 5,537| 5,640| 2,749] 2:790| 160| 335) 1,933) 1,759 
ae 1354103 992 rat #003 3387 7.586! 6,324! 6,531! 2,744| 2.689! 258] 402] 2,196! 2,086 
ait Figures represent, for all countries, 1000 gross tons, of 2,240 Ibs. 
1934, .. . |16,138|26,055) 5,969) 8,850) 8,604)11,740) 3,935) 4.182) 2,861 


ai) fs) a) gate) da 
1985,... 4093| 6.424| 9,859] 12.342|15,842| 3,631) 4,237) 2,982) 2,975| 655 i . 
1936.... 31039 tr t68 7/721|11.785|15,061|18,460| 3,850] 4,429} 3,111) 3,118 747| 1,078 gene ait 
1937... .|37,127'50,569| 8,497|12,964/15,706119,536] 4,9861 5,205 3,782| 3,808| 979) 1,352! 2,80! A 


dion means Dig iron end ferro alloys. Stee! means | , Japanese steel PIeAngHON GOS ie tea 
steel ingots and castings. Bhs eel Sante ik: ek ks tons) —( 
ee ev oouetion of pig ivon and fervo alloys | » indais: Pagses 903,410; (188). Seas 
ross tons)—(1935), 12,310,040; (1936), 14,092,600; | “German Heures, 1935 and since include Saar. 
137), 14,231,299. French figures exclude, 1934 and since, Alsace- 
Russian production of steel (gross tons)—(1935), ieeataes 24 
12,250,000; (1936), 16,083,100; (1937), 17,497,047. Other steel production (1937) (gross tons)— 
‘ ‘Japanese pig iron and ferro alloy production | Luxemburg, 2,470,703; Austria, 625,000; Hungary, 
(gfoss tons)—(1935), 2,740,154; (1936), 2,823,819; | 654,528; Czechoslovakia, 2,280,512; Poland, 1,420,- 
937), 2,758,858. 276: Spain, 165,354; Sweden, 1,113,189. 


_ Summary of Iron and Steel Production in the U. S..: 
# : (Gross tons, Data by the American Iron and Steel Institute) 
Product 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 


Bement ve sia =. « 5,074,427 7,952,602 | 10,101,744 | 13,618,432 | 20,476,921 | 24,780,789 
° 2,220,468 3,473,855 3,431,289 4,238,695 5 6 6 2 | 


a are ‘| “gii4sa | 110553622 | 112651174 | 15645/252 
ae ae 419/723 495,040 827,151 | 11205,744 
(ae ee 1.558 4.975 20/810 5.325 
gs ae ee 
|e ca eam 8,549,664 | 13,000,719 | 15,676,889 | 20,780,760 | 30,216,545 | 36,129,596 
joys: 
anag. and spieg. . . 93,644 162,764 185,833 289,279 395,119 515,781 - 
enna eos.) 124°708 154°736 239'965 262'862 360,490 | 4127432 
eH a 13,437 27/383 35,886 39/798 57,031 69,468 


Rage: ee ee 23,789 344,883 | 461,684 591,939 _ 812,640 997,681 
8,781,453 | 13,345,602 | 16,138,573 | 21,372,69%-| 31,029,187 | 37,127,277 


meaty at Be.ch7 aa 23,256,417 | 30,361,237 | 43,114,826 | 45,772,510 


64,648 324,526 274,688 354,192 421,302 i 
1,532,076 2,428,791 2,162,357 2,835,031 3,458,457 3,449,927 
241,111 421,203 361,296 541,492 772,455 845, 
A Soa eee 645 681 531 642 816 


Uo coRpac eae 13,681,162 | 23,232,347 | 26,055,289 |-34,092,594 | 47,767,856 | 50,568,701 


‘Rie ore ; 309,653 311,747 534,784 439,362 676,799 836,226 

rica che 520,177 848,635 902,995 1,015,983 1,849,942 2,407,022 

SPueeiors } 1.471.532 { 727,442 1,036,244 1,555,034 | 2,734,760 -| 3,865,071 

Crake aiehiy oh 1,185,184 1,830,106 2,196,840 2,647,589 3,224,916 2,895,561 
42 48,344 48,808 109,279 102, 


: 37,725 51,081 28,300 24,719 37,781 
Senne 1,141,946 1,963,858 1,735,431 2,060,234 | 2,629,671 2,9 


Ree AE ice pce ots 4,708,914 8,146,181 8,649,763 | 11,453,296 | 15,524,293 | 17,097 848 


aeisin 1 0. 0% 1,313,896 2,284,776 2,802,427 3,699,057 | 5,062,948 5,186,704 
3 doctor eae 385,605 370,273 487,004 557,360 1,028,563 | 844,557 


thet e eee ee eee 1,699,501 2,655,049 3,289,431 4,256,417 6,091,511 | 6,031,261 


782,570 853,914 1,131,133 1,303,613 2,216,319 

| ee | Heer | Bea | ae 
ial] bes | ee | ieee | ae 
Re. : : ,120. (352.07 156,602 
HOHE | HESS | Ha | cuhatl | Heb 

BIRGHa Peis |. ss. . 186" 024. 723, "7 2,997, 
ed forging billets. |): 76.360 120.979 212/339 | ~ "339/908 473199 
ee etc., EXD... 1,000 14,645 23,363 39,963 16,030 
heels (roll steel)... .. 53,080 71,207 76,473 74,745 128,728 


: oo 
t Roll Prod.......| 10,451,088 | 16,735,086 | 18,969,506 | 23,964,552 | 33,801,379 


, 


> oe | ae Pe! 7 eae ee ee 
ao ... 17) ee vi 


r d Coke Brodictibe Free and Abroad 
Cael Production of the World 


1936 1936 
Tons Country Tons Country x hau gh 


11,037,000 Wie tice aga 
244,000 i F i16.000 gi NS ee 

27,876,000) | Ital aa oe 443,000||_ Southern........ 705, 900 
540, 000 < oumania . 278,01 

10,297 “000 aS Daa a 38,067,000]|So. Africa 44, 839) 000 


wit cule eter O16 Spain = 4 7016, 000° 
BY Fare x niece f Spitzbergen. ... "659, 


4 Sweden : 000 

"606, Be aoe ecto Be 
Be fl arma Ro ie ety 
20,829) 000) PAlaanitie ce 2 S9748:000||° =: 2 var eee = 


*Coal and lignite. Italics indicate figures are for 1935, 11934. Countries 
under 100,000 tons are omitted from the table, but included in the total. ee — output 


r’ World Production of Coke 


(In metric tons)* 


Country 


896,020) «ose ein. MGTIOD doce haus soc he 
4,678,400 : Netherlands. 
1,705 1,683 || Peru***** 
1,663,515) 1, tees '204|| Poland . 
7,246 422|| Rhodesia, S 
e . || Roumania. 
1, 955,000 | Spain** ae’) Sania w atena oh ao% 
030,000 || Straits Settlements........ N 
35, "861,000||Sweden................... 


‘ ; Country 1935 


. Union of South Africa..-... 64,78 75,459 — 
. SER Pe Sat di 16,752,000| 19,883.00 
x United States...1.1 2121.7: 31,879, 449) 41 :979,9 bE 


260 
Italy «. Bt: ae Total (Rat) 23k) )./4e - y 
Japan**** 4 5 396,214!. 3 


*Table does not include gas house coke. ** Exports; *** 1934; **** Natural coke, although estimat 
manufactured coke is figured in the total for the world; #2%2% 1999. 


+ 


Be | ee 


Coal and Coke Production in the United States 


Penn. Anthracite Bituminous Total Coal 


alt 


Year 


Product’n} Value |Production| Value Production Value 


: $1,000 | Net Tons .000 Net Tons | $1,000 

Me 21920. 5 Sh 2< 568,666,683} 2,1 658,264,932] 2 1,345, { 
PATRI LF rs 473 4 415,921,950 84 | 506,395,401 25,287,622] 14 
77 eae 54.683,022| 273.700| 422/268,099 476,951,121 37,124) 012) x 

: BOIS ded. 64, 7514 657,903,671 56,977,534 
Ue ee ae es 87,926,862 4 626 | 571,613,400] 1,53 44/2696 5 i 2 
T9Wes os otk 327,664 052, 581,869,890 51,266,943] 
oa Sane $4,437,452 "366, 83, 657,804,437 56,865,537 
5G 0p ane aa 597,858,916] 1,45 51,092" 143) 
Co ae 6 500,744,970] 933 1/327,412| 52/805,828 
S208 sores 3 9,883,845 
1930. : peg 47'972,021 20 ) 

1931... 296/355 a a 885,250} 33,483,836] 
1932 .709, 406,677 629,052] 21,788,730) 
1933 :| 49,541,344| 206,718 3 ; 519: 


i oe 5 ae 2ar 4 97, 57.200) | 
Cyt aes eae ar 5 442'445,000 52 (362/098. 


aaa 


ee ee a 
Local 
8s 
oe 


oe 


Total © | State 


1,000 Tons 
Sp es 67,570,000 123,327,000 ||Pennsylvania.... 
1,151,000 ||M: d 8,043,000 ||South Dakota. 


0.931.000 
68,060 | [Waki ‘ 
600,000,000 || West Virginia. / >: . |. 
aes 000 ||Wyoming.......... 


,961,000 || 
"560, 000||United States... 


Suits Isles, 166 billion; Germany, 

France, 18.6 billion; total Europe, 522 illo 
1.9 trillion; Australia, 183 billion; Union 0 
Africa, 62 billion. 


“ithe estimated world total of unmined coal still 
=. Bo ‘the ground is 17.8 trillion metric tons—Alaska, 
trillion; Canada, 1.4 trillion; Mexico and Cen- 
America, 10 billion; So. Amer., 130 billion; 


Sie oe Tae ee ae, ee Sian eee ve ae ep i. 
? a ee SX ine Saat oF 


U.S.—Coal Production by States; Mine Disaster 


4 


Coal Production, United States and Alaska 


State 1934 1935 1936 State 1934 1935 1936 State 1934 
“1,000 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 
Tons Tons | Tons | Tons Tons | Tons 
11,730||Mich..... 622 628 580||Tex...... 759 758 
POSEN TINE Os, axere's' 6 3,352] 3,64 Sere Utah. 2 
6.768||Mont....| 2,566] 2,759] 3,195/|Va....... 
50,526/|N. M..... 1,259} 1,389 ,600}|Wash.... 3] 1,55 1,75€ 
17,410||N. D..... 1,754| —1,956}.......||/W. Va-.-. 99,179/117,485 
3'550||Ohio.....| 20,691] 21,153] 23,030]|/Wyo.....] 4,368} 5,177) 5,785 
aes ae owl RIS oie. 2 1,208} 1,229|.......||/Ter. Alask 108 119 138 
: Pas |} ————__ | —_——_ 
7| 39,150|| (A.)3.. .| 57,168] 52,159| 54,760||*Total. ..|416,536|424,532}488,830 
12 8,420]| (B.)4. ..] 89,826] 91,405|/108,527 ; 
[i 1,627 1,695||Tenn. . 4,136} 4,138| 5,070 
¥ *States whose annual output is under 100,000 tons are omitted from the table, but included in the a 
otal. 1Hastern. 2Western. %Anthracite. +Bituminous. Except in the case of Pennsylvania, the figures Ps 


are exclusively for bituminous coal. 


‘sold to an average of 9,831,600 customers; the | average of 6,841,700 customers; the total furnished 
total supplied in the year was 356,081,800 million | in the year was 1,336,033,800 million cubic feet; 


In the calendar year 1937 manufactured gas was In the same year, natural gas was supplied to an | 
P cubic feet; the total sales amounted to $360,608,400. | the total sales amounted to $441,737,600. a 


Os 


Serious Coal-Mine Disasters in the United States Since 1900 
Killed. Date Location of Mine |Killed. 


Date Location of Mine 


1|Scofield, Utah........| 200 |/1923..... Feb. 8|Dawson, N. M....... 120 f 
19|Coal Creek, Tenn....| 184 {/1924..... March §8/Castle Gate, Utah....} 171 
Bacto ay? Sih Cet are April 28/Benwood, W. Va.....| 119 
Soke Seivtergs:| Se RGD Sah eo women t. May 19}Mather, Pa..........] 195 . 
heswick, Pa........ LTO. | TRZ9SES.- March 21/Parnassus, Pa........ 
20| Virginia City, Ala....}| 108 ||1929..... Dec. 17|McAlester, Okla...... 61 
6|Monongah, W. Va.... 1930...., Oct. 27|McAlester, Okla...... 30 7 
19|Jacobs Creek, Pa.....} 239 ||1930..... Nov. 5] Millfield, Ohio. ...... 79 
28|Marianna, Pa........ B54 [4931.5 5. Jan. 28|/Dugger, Ind. ...: 4.3. 28 
13|Cherry, Ti... ccs ef 208 [{L9S2.... 6/5 Feb. 27|Boissevain, Va....... 38 
8|Littleton, Ala........| 128 ||/1932..... Dec. 9 Yancey) Ky. a sant 23 
7\Seranton, Pa......... (3 || 1932 0.8 Dec. 23/Moweaqua, Ill....... 54 
teeuee Dawson, N. ME. i... 0) 263. [2937322 2% July 15/Sullivan, Ind......... 20 
« 28!Eccles, W. Va........ LOS7e Aer Oct. 15| Birmingham, Ala 
2 Layland,, W-_Va......{ 112 |/19382.... April 22|)Grundy, Va.......... 


27|Hastings, Col........ 


Coal-Mine Fatalities and Production 


Year Em- Men Per Year Em- |M 
(Cal.) |ployed|Killed| Death "(Cal.) Ployed Killed Bee 
No. 3 No. - |Sh.tons. : 
ae 2 261,241 hase 
75 


| Em- | Men Per 
Ployed|Killed/ Death 


1 
ig i 930... .: 644/006] 2'063 |260.257||1936...!: 
; ; 1931... .. : 301,949||1937.. |. 


s for 1937 are subject to final revision, 


Fuel Briquets and Packaged Fuel 
(From a bulletin by the U. S. Bureau of Mines) 
briquets’’ by the trade, totaled 995,9 
valued at $6,393,723, f. 0. b. plant, tS domeaastck 
pg eer © a meet is 1936. 

acKaged fuel cube-shaped briquets 
paper in packages of convenient size fon named 
firing—were introduced to the trade in 1932. This 
new industry, canvassed by the Bureau of ‘Mines 
for the first time to cover 1935, disclosed a produc- 
auction was 66427 tons and in Wear kare Wag toy 
f 66,524 tons valued at $258,426. In 1937, | tons valued at’ $1 37,320, more than doublisg ie 
ction of fuel briquets, often ‘called “bulk | 1936 volume. * 7781380, more’ than doubling’ its 


art 
fe Sulphur, World Production 


e total production of Sulphur in the United | dicating an unprecedented 

s to and including 1937 has amounted fo | covery of elemental sulphur from berg een 

n 41 million ‘long tons of 2,240 lbs. Vir- | 290 from the manufacture of fuel gases ‘continued: 

he ae den bas pee made since 1900. arena and supplemented supplies of native 
roduction was 2,741,970 long tons, 7 i 

pe ‘a ty ction of native sulphur reached a Heavy exports of rpyeee ead Italian sulphur 

thin the United States.” Production ia tects | TANG PHnelpally by duropean countries, some of 

: pan texeest pource, snotpased moderately, obtaining maeqiiate yond mee poe dimculty in 

rovhigh sate Gln he nis’ ofogine'ay | poPhs Nosed wets te peltbal producer a 

@ period for which data are available, in- yernuicercn By oe eam, the largest source, 


~ 


. ERA Ce ek ee eS a ited mgt 

‘ Satan's 3 ; : 

ae - ke, Manganese, Steel Prod.; Age Groups 295 

__ Output of By-Product Coke in U. S. (Net Tons) 

1935 1936 State ~ 1935 1936 State » 9935 

1,994,220] 3,089,622||Michigan...| 2,482,021 2,20 rd 
901 3 430,082 2 


1936 


37341 || Minnesota, 3,653//Tenn....... 


“ 

13 

78 3,305 % 

ss Ea ; 082] | '521,518)| Utah pees eS) 
- : 082 : aa ; ,007,500]| W 


: eset 
A 4,835,921||W. V Y i 2 
oR aad) £823,021 W. Va 1,603,584 1,702,998 


8,078, 175[12,570,816]|U. S. Tot.. 134,224,053 44,569,121 
Production in Connecticut, Kentucky, Missouri, Rhode Island, and Wisconsin is included in the total. , 


rey 


Manganese Produced from American Ores 


-9 The Metallurgical Division of United States |} commercial rocesses for th =: 
; ae of Mines has developed an electrolytic making ite ® The RaW pene ee pa Fees 

5 he gee for i production of metallic manganese | Mines dissolves the manganese from low grade ore 
Ow grade American ores, thus freeing the/ and then deposits it from this solution by elec- 


American steel industry from complete dependence i i : 
om fofeign sources of supply. Satearmce fe an trolysis, after which the metallic manganese is 


' indispensible alloyi and cleasairs Bet % stripped from the stainless steel cathodes on which 
4 the manufacture vt ei types of sieel and tape ne it is deposited. Several hundred pounds of pure 
Mined almost wholly in foreign cOuntries. The | Metallic manganese have been produced by the — 
_. United States possesses large reserves of a type | process and commercial organizations are ready to 
that heretofore has not been adaptable to the | begin production. me 


U. S. Steel Production, Ingots and Steel For Castings (Gross Tons) 
Open-Hearth 


ee Years  —_——_| Bessemer | Crucible | Electric 
‘si Basic Acid Total 

as 37,087,342 947,146 | 35,034,488 | 6,723,962 19,562 615,512 
7 34,268,316 780,856 | 35,049,172 | 5,035,459 2,253 612,599 
So 22,130,398 379,168 | 22,509,566 | 3,023,446 1,547 410,942 
z 11,742,682 164,648 | 11,907,330 1,532,076 645 241,111 
2 20,057,146 324,526 | 20,381,672 | 2,428,791 681 421,203 
af 23,256,417 274,688 | 23,531,105 | 2,162,357 531 361,296 


30,361,237 354,192 | 30,715,429 | 2,835,031 642 541,492 | 34,0! 
43,114,826 421,302 | 43,536,128 | 3,458,457 816 772,455 , 
45,772,510 499,793 | 46,272,303 | 3,449,927 934 845,537 | 50, 


The figures for 1934, and since include only that portion of the steel casting production which 
produced in foundries operated by companies producing steel ingots. i 


Cumulative Age Groups in U. S. Population, 1930 


Native White—Native 
Parentage 


All Classes 


Negro 


e 
4 ) eS Total | Male Female Male Female Male Femal 
; All known ages. 122,681,024) 62,085,264) 60,595,760|| 35,428,351] 34,650,902 . 
rer 5,638,216 4,044,523 611,231 
i 544|| 31,383,828 5,237,374 
"d 8,271,906 1,290,979 
4 4 
- 1 
= z 
EC 2 
‘= 3 
j 2 
f 3° 
= : 
z 8, 3; 
4 21,935,027 a} 
. me 43,189,518 4, 
; a te fe 242 ni 
d ms 94'632,238|| 47,588,984| 47,043,254 4 


13°552,506 
50/413,609 
10,182)151 
53,257,768 


er... ....|. 10,385,0 8,307]| _2:657,06' 
eer ; 33,716,451 
WEN ho oe 6,633, 1 1,711,900 
Fe oe 118/817,824 34,403,774 
> 1] ~37863/200]| 1 99| 15955,801|| 1,024,577 
120,767,828 34/922'166 

"913.19 ; 997.444 "185 ‘ 

121'874/218|| 61,717,116| 60,157,102|| 35,224/244| 34,403,700 

6,806 368,148] 438,658 204/107 1202 

122,408,894 61,968,254 60,440,640 35,860,085 34,569,076 

62,059,147 60,555,216 35,415,949] 34,630,662 

3 eS Bed 59,147 


Fv ; 426, 40,54. 1402 ' 

MS TWEED 122,666,027 62,079,578 60,586,449 35,426,389 34,647,482 
ae. "060|| 62;083'861| 60,593,199|| 35,428,091] 34,650,503 
ery 122,677 964 1.403 2.561 260 399 


Cd perp ee 
Fe SE ie 
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U. S.: Population, Increase and Density Of 
(The United States Census figures which appear on this and the following pages are thi } 
ne Official Government Data) ‘ 


Pc.Ct. of| P.Ct. of |Acres per P.Ct. of | P.Ct. of [Acresper 
Pop. 1930 total | Increase] Inhab. | Pop. 1920 total |Increase| inhab. 
(April 1) Pop. 1920-30 1930 (Jan. 1) Pop. 1910-20 1920 


| 
| 


Pr eua: eels 2,646,248 2:2, 12.7 12.4 2,348,174 2:2 9.8 : 
sts 435,573. 0.4 es oe ‘i a eae “ae 
1.5 : 4 ‘ 3 bi 
4.6 67.7 17.5 3.2 44.1 29.1 
Colorado... 0.8 10.2 64.0 0.9 17.6 70.6 
-Connecticut 1.3 16.4 1.9 1.3 23.9 2.2 
oe DBLP AS 
MOL GOlo te. ss 0.4 1: 2 Is 2. . 
Flosiane ae os sees 1.2 51.6 23.9 0.9 28.7 36.3 
2.4 0.4 12.9 y Bry 11.0 13.0 
0.4 3.0 119.9 0.4 32.6 123.5 
6.2 17.7 4.7 6.1 15.0 5.5* 
2.6 10.5 71 2.8 8.5 7.9 
2.0 2.8 14.4 2.3 8.1 14.8 
1.5 6.3 27.8 1.7 4.6 29.6 
2.1 8.2 9.8 2.3 5.5 10.6 
1.7 16.9 13.8 1,798,509 1.7 8.6 16.2 
0.6 3.8 24.0 768,014 0.7 3.5 24.9 
aryland......... 1.3 12.5 3.9 1,449,661 1.4 11.9 4.4 
Massachusetts. .... 3.5 10.3 1.2 3,852,356 3.6 14.4 1.3 
Michigan. i. .5..... 3.9 32.0 7.6 3,668,412 3.5 30.5 10.0 
Minnesota........ 2.1 7.4 20.2 2,387,125 2.3 15.0 21.7 
1.6 12.2 14.8 1,790,618 1.7 -0.4 16.6 
3.0 6.6 12.1 3,404,055 3.2 3.4 12.9 
0.4 -2.1 174.0 8,889 0.5 46.0 170.4 
I 3 1.1 6.3 35.7 1,296,372 1.2 8.7 37.9 
evada.. nie 0.1 17.6 771.9 77, 0.1 -5.5 908.0 
New Hampshire... 0.4 5.0 12.4 443,083 0.4 2.9 13.0 
New Jersey........ 23 28.1 1.2 3,155,900 3.0 24,4 1.5 
roe 0.3 17.5 185.2 360,3 0.3 10.1 217.6 
ePieics lalate 10.3 21.2 2.4 10,385,227 9.8 14.0 2.9 
2.6 23.9 9.8 2,559,123 2.4 16.0 12.2 
E dayoran 0.6 5.3 66.0 646,8 0.6 12.1 69.4 
Bere ik eeeaie oi sieh. 5.4 15.4 3.9 5,759,394 5.4 20.8 4.5 
2.0 18.1 18.5 2,028,283 1.9 22.4 21.9 
0.8 21.8 64.2 83, 0.7 16.4 78.1 
7.8 10.5 3.0 8,720,017 8.2 13.8 3.3 
0.6 13.7 1.0 604,397 0.6 11.4 11 
. Carolin. 1.4 3.3 11.2 1,683,724 1.6 11.1 11.6 
h Dakota. 0.6 8.8 71.0 36, 5: 0.6 9.0 77.3 
2.1 11.9 10.2 2,337,885 2.2 7.0 11.4 
4.7 24.9 28.8 4,663,228 4.4 19.7 36.0 
0.4 13.0 103.6 49,391 0.4 24.0 117.0 
0.3 2.0 16.2 352,428 0.3 -1.0 16.6 
2.0 4.9 10.6 2,309,187 2.2 12.0 11:2 
doe see 1.3 15.2 27.4 1,356,621] | 1.3 18.8. 31.5 
1.4 18.1 8.9 1,463,701 1.4 19.9 10.5 
2.4 11.7 12.0 2,632,067 2.5 12.8 13.4 
0.2 16.0 276.8 194,402 0.2 32.2 321.1 
100.0 16.1 15.5 |105,710,620} 100.0 14.9 18.0 


-4; (1810-1820) 38.0; 


ate of increase in Continental U. S. population—(1790-1800) 35.1; (1800-1810) 36 
0) 26.6; (1870-1880) 26.0; 


erity 33.5; (1830-1840) 32.7; (1840-1850) 35.9; (1850-1860) 35.6; (1860-187 
-1890) 25.5; (1890-1900) 20.7; (1900-1916) 21.0, 
per ihabitant—(1910) 20.7; (1900) 25.0. 


Urban and Rural Population by States, 1930 
Population 1930 | Pc. Urban Population 1930 
Urban 1930 | 1920 Urban Rural 


Rural 


ea 


New Hampshire. . 
New Jersey...... 
New Mexico..... 


North Carolina... 
North Dakota. .. 
Ohi 


DOD PD 


FE ROOPDRGONNNG Sh s100 00 


SHSS35; 
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Oregon.,........ 
Pennsylvania. . 
Rhode Island. . 
South Carolina 
South Dakota.. 


OUIWDehwoonooitw 
SIRS Srgoeny gost 


HOS RNAE Oram 


bd NOPROMinwoOmwOONNIORHA 


ine 
Washington....., 
West Virginia... . 
Wisconsin....... 
Wyoming..,..... 


United States... 
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0009 et 
Sete see, 


486107 68 ,954,823/53,820,223) 5: 


‘Rural actesrion: Means under 2,500 


There has been, since 1930, due to the depression and t - es 3 : 
shi t in urban as related to rural penuintien: he, Maine -oneabee gaa as considerable. 


4 


q 
: 
. 


a 4 


a 


ore? 


a Pe 


he te 
% 


. United 


(ata, by U. S. Bureau of Census. 
1932 


State Jan.1}July1/ Jan.1 July t Jan.1 July 1 Jan. 1 
ts 
2 


1,000 | 1,000 100 1,000, 1,000 
2,636) 2,658 698} 2,718 


ee ae ee 


ek oe 


~4 
a) 
~ 
a 


~ 


. « 


State |Jan. i|July 1 State |Jan. IijJuly 1 


1,364 


ESTIMATED POPULATION BY 

Jan. ijJuly 1 

1,000 | 1, p08 
548 


State |Jan. 1| July 1 


1,000 } 1, 099 
2,881 
409 


State 


gles Pernt, Estimated 


Estimated Population by States, 1930-35 


Valuable in Calculating Age Pensions) 
ae 1930 1931 


So . Rn 


1933 1934 1935 
July 1 ‘Jan. 1 July 1 Jan. a. 1 July. 4 


1,000 wit 1,000. 
2 88] 2,805 


000 
734 


State |Jan. I|suly 1 
1,000 | 1,000 
100 1 


8. Car.. 1,851 
STATES, 1937, JAN. 1, JULY 1 


State (Jan. 1|July 1) State 


34671 3,474 


i scl ty 7 ‘ Lee ee oy ee 


Assumpt'n] 1940 1945 1950 1955 


U. S—Population Estimates 


the National Resources Committee by the Scripps Foundation for 
Ss berlin Research in Population Problems) 


ae 


1965 1970 1980 


1960 1975 


1,000 
141,213 


— 


BLL 
k 1,000 1,000 
4,000 ABP O96 144,732 


j , 134,931 
11311422 | 135,473 


Les 


2 Population Estimates of the Committee by Sex, Assumptions 1-9a 


1,000 1,000 
47,6 149,957 


1,000 
7,612 53,04 


141,617 
145,759 | 144,954 


1940 1945 1950 


1955 


1960 1965 1970 1975 1980 


1,000 1,000 
68,738 


1,000 
0,690 


1—Medium fertility and mortality; no net migra- 
on of foreign-born. 
‘—Medium fertility and mortality; net immigra- 
100,000 foreign-born annually. 
—Low fertility, high mortality; no net migration 
oreign-born. 
—Low fertility, medium mortality; 
igration of foreign-born. 
High fertility, low mortality; net immigration 
00,000 foreign-born annually. 
6—High fertility, low mortality; no net migra- 
ion of foreign-born. 
aah 


no net 


off 


4 fertility, medium mortality; 
m 


on of foreign-born. 
—High fertility, medium mortality; net immi- 
of 100,000 foreign-born annually. 


no net 


tes Rank States Rank 


1,000 
72,378 


‘The assumptions on which the above estimates are based are as follows— 
7 u 


e following table shows rank of the States in 
g the number of inhabitants per square mile of 


1,000 1,000 
3,78 


8—Medium fertility; high mortality: 
migration of foreign-born. . 

8a—Medium fertility, high mortality; net immi- 
gration of 100,000 foreign-born annually. 
~ 9—High fertility, high mortality; no net migra- 
tion of foreign-born. ' 

9a—High fertility, high mortality; net immigra- 
tion of 100,000 foreign-born annually. 

0—Medium fertility, low mortality; no net mi- 
gration of foreign-born. 

10a—Medium fertility, low mortality; net immi- 
gration of 100,000 foreign-born annually. 
* 11—Low fertility, low mortality; no net migration 
of foreign-born. . 

lla—Low fertility, low mortality; net immigra- 
tion of 100,000 foreign-born annually. 4 


no net 


RANK OF THE STATES IN POPULATION; INHABITANTS PER SQUARE EER 
population, 1930, with figures in parentheses indi- 


land area. 


States Rank States 


usp 


a ee ee Ee ee 


e 
4 


, 


pe ayh 


00 Ap tate = payer 


Se 
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Jowieh Population in United States, by States, 1927, 1917 


; (The Jewish population of the world was estimated in 1936 at 16,240,000, by the Jewish Scientific 
Institute, Warsaw, Poland) 


1917 1927 1917 1927 
Per Per Per 
States Jews | Ct. | Jews | Ct. States Jews | Ct. Jews 

0.47| 12,891} 0.45|/Nevada........... 1 503] 0.45 264 
0.38 1,455) 0.32 |/New Hampshire.. ,257| 0.73 36 
0.28] 8,850] 0.46/| New Jersey... 0...) 149,476 her 225'306 
2.10) 123,284] 2.78 || New Mexico.......! 858} 0.2 1,052 
1.47} 20,321] 1.89||New York.......... 1,603,923 15. 33(1,903° 890 
5.28} 91,538| 5.59|/North Carolina... _: 4,915] 0.20 252 
1.77; 5,310) 2.18]|North Dakota... _! 1,492] 0.19 2,749 
2.71 ,000] 2.96]/Ohio............. < | 166,361] 3.19} 173'976 
0.70] 13,402] 0.98|/OKlahoma.... 22221! 5,186} 0.23 7,823 
0.77| 23,179] 0.73|/Oregon............ 9, 1.13] 13/075 
0.24 1,141} 0.21 |)Pennsylvania....... 322,406] 3.72] 404,979 
3.95] 345,980] 4.74||Rhode Island...... 0,502} 3.27] 25,003 
0.91) 27,244] 0.86|/South Carolina. . 4.816} 0.29 (851 
0.70} 16,404] 0.68||South Dakotas /262| 0.18 1/584) 0.23 
0.51) 7,792] 0.59||Tennessee.... 14,034] 0.61] 22°532! 0.91 
0.56} 191533] 0.77/||Texas. .. 30,839] 0.86 6,648] 0.86 
0.68] 16,432) 0.85||Utah .. 737] 0.84 2,857| 0.55 
0.95} 8,480} 1.07|| Vermont... ares 221) 0.61 2,036) 0.58 — 
4.56] 70,871] 4.44]| Virginia... 2.1.1... 15,403] 0.69] 251656] 1.01. 
5. | 225'634| 5.32||Washington....!__! 9,117| 0.57] 14,698] 0.94 — 
2.04 "462| 1.99||/ West Virginia......: 5,129] 0.36 7,471| 0.44 | 
1.36} 43/197] 1.61||Wisconsin.........: 28,581] 1.13} 35,935] 1.2: 
0.19 420] 0.36||Wyoming.........! 498] 0.27 i 0.55 
2.35| 80,687| 2.35 ———— |} ——- 

; | 0.53| 1/578] 0.22||Total...... ie 3,388,941| 3.27/4,228, 029), 3.58 

d Nebraska . ane 13 547| 1.06] 14,209] 1.02 


The Jewish teelin figures in these tables are by H. S. Linfield, Director, Jewish Sinus E 


Bureau. 
JEWISH POPULATION, 1877-1927 
% Distrib. 1% 
* Year and | Popula-| Jews | Per |—————— Wearand | Popula-| Jews | Per 
a” Division tion Ct, | Tot. [Jews Division tion Ct. 
North— 2908 oS aisle 27,180,855} _ 90,185) 0.33/30. 82 
1877 «../30,428,480] 174,930) 0.57/69 .69/76 .36 TOUT Sree 30,983/045| 155)251| 0.5 |29. 
(i eee 46,945,468] 748,000] 1.59/65.11/79.76 ps ee 34,531,618] 225,940 0. 65/29. 33 
POO 5 ah ox 55,761,703) 1.622,000] 2.91/62.61/91.28 
DET Fores « 631835,562|3,126,394/ 4.89|61.59|92.25 
7 es 72,710/620/3,821,045} 5.25|61.54/90.39 gee, 21,465 
: South— 5,844,500 
. 1877.....-.|11,894,780] _ 32,692} 0.27/27 24/14. 8,821,866 
ar SRO RS pm, s 21,113,735! 127,500! 0.64/29 .28113. 10,898,407 


: DISTRIBUTION OF THE JEWS IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK BY BOROUGHS, 1927 


Jews to Tot. 


45.28 
35.02 
25.71 


Per Cent of | Distrib. of 


Jews 


23.80 
45.15 
26.35 


Per Cent of | Pitews oO: 


Borough Jews Jews to Tot. 
Queens..... 9.33 
Richmond.,. 4.90 

Total... .] 1,765,000 29.56 5 100. 


‘Buffalo, 20,000; Albany, 9,000; Rochester, 33,000; 
_ Syracuse, 14,000; Mt. Vernon, 10,000; Yonkers, 8,000. 
New Jersey—Newark, 65,000; Paterson, 22,300; | Detroit, 75,000; Los Angeles, 75,000; Ph ilade! hi 


Jersey City, 20,000; Trenton, 11,000; Atlantic City; 


12,160. 


e JEWS IN THE WORLD, IN 1933, BY COUNTRIES $ 


The American Jewish Committee, which gives the figures in the table below, estimated the Je ae 
population of the world, in 1933, as follows: Europe, 9,494,363; Africa, 530,869; Asia, 582, ane Aust 


asia, 30,401; the Americas, 4, 677, 217. 


Jews in other American cities—Baltimore, 68 1 00( 
Boston, 90,000; Chicago, 305,000; Cleveland, 85, 


270, .000; Pittsburgh, 53,000; St. Louis, 50,000; 


2,911, 


i: . Country _ Jews . Country Jews Country Jews 
j inla...... 50,000|/Finland........ 1,772||Lithuania...... 155,125 
: hae at Perim. mone renee seats: ops Peete pees Hey Se eae a ee 
. anistan.... 0 ance & Poss... i ATC ere 3 
1 tae ste 3 50 Germany....... 510,000||Mexico........ 16,000 
" Gibraltar....... 1,123||Morocco (Fr.) 120,000 
i 0 |Great Britain ‘Morocco (Sp. 15,0 
& No. Ireland} 300,000!|Netherlands 156,817 
Great Britain New Zealan 2,59 


& wh ioe 
eece 


ndia 
Indo-China (Fr. ) 
Ba (Persia). . 
Oris Free Sekar 
éerly2o teas ace ile 
9|Jamaica.......- 
3 oa7 JADADI. sient see 
63,550|Latvia......... 
2508 LiDV as ee ssw 


1||Palestine. . . 


1,457 ||Switzerland . .- ; 
..| 175,006||Tangier Zone... 
Panama... ..\s me ‘Trans-Cauc. 


Norway.... 


300||Turkmenistan. . 
0||Turkey in Asia.. 


50 
ie Poland.is 62. s+ ‘ 13,028,837||Turkey in Eur. . 
1,200 


1 Portugal.....-. ,200||Ukraine........ 
40, Port. E. Africa.. i 
87,488) (Puerto Ricc. 209/|U. S. 
ee anaes ie) Tien beens 
7, odesia (So. ,021||Uruguay....... 
;250|/Roumania...... 984,213 Unbekietan Rep. 
,000}|Russia in eee ig 49,571||Venezuela...... 
94,388||Russia_in E 439,272|| Virgin pee ’ 
24,3421/Russ. (U. SSR R.) 12,672,398]! White Russia...! 407,05: 


Saas. me ‘e | i. _ ad 3 ‘} mrs “we a Se. 
300 U. S.—Population of Places of 2,500 or Mo habit 
2 Urban Places in the U. S. with Population Exceeding 

ry 


j The following figures are those returned by the Census of 1930. Urban areas, as defined the C 

3 bite treiiae all cities and other incorporated places having 2,500 inhabitants or over. This was 

- €xtended in the 1930 Census so as to include townships and other political subdivisions (not incorporated 

as municipalities) which had a total population of 10,000 or more and a population density of 1,000 

or more per square mile. : ; 
In New Hampshire and Rhode Island, towns (townships) are classified as urban if they haye more 

than 2,500 inhabitants and certain urban characteristics, and a few large townships in other states 

are likewise classified as urban under a special rule and are indicated by the letter “‘T.” 

Those classed as towns in Massachusetts are marked with a star. 


ALABAMA. e ARKANSAS—Continued CALIFORNIA—Continued 
Place 1930 1920 Place | 1930 1920 Place 1920 
Alabama City. 8.544 5,432||Helena....... 8,316 9,112 ||Hollister...... 2,781 
Albertville... . 2,716 1,666||Hope.,....... 6,008 4,790||Hunt’g’tonBeh 1,687 ; 
_ Alexander City 4,519 2,293||Hot Springs... 20,238 11,695||Hunt’g’ton Pk. 4,513 ‘ 
Andalusia... . 5,154 DOIG... weg 10,326 9,384||Inglewood... . 3,286 : 
Anniston..... 81,679| 65,142|}La Mesa..... 1,004 ; 
ae 3, ,368||La Verne..... 1,698 ' 
3/008 "158||Lindsay.....- 2°576 i 
5,115 8,864||Livermore.... 1,916 2 
4,314 5074) |/Redl. ce. 6.. 4,850 i 
3,118 3/441||Lompoc...... 1,876 § 
3,076 2,378||Long Beach.. . 55,593 + 
4,042 Los eles. 76,673 7 
4,547) 2,317 3 
19.418] 14,048||Lymwood.....|  7,d25]..--.-.., " 
Wa os 2,573 3.444 7 
5,966 31858 4 
3/234 5/461 t 
20.760] 19,280||Maywood.....|  6,794)....; pene 
3,033 ,691 3,974 2 
4,939]| Rogers....... 3,554 3,318||Mill Valley... 2,554 4 
5,003||Russellville... 5,628 4,505 ||Modesto...... 9,241 
2,633||Searcy........ 3.387 2,836||Monrovia..... f ® 
10,529}|Smackover... . 2 BAAN an eee 2 Montebello... A983] 0S eahieeele ! 
2,025||Springdale.... 2,763 2,263||Monterey City 5,479 t 
14,737||Stamps....... 2,705 2,564||Monterey Pk... 4,108 : 
1||Stuttgart 4,927 4,522||Mountain V'w 1,888 . 
i. fs 6,757 
Oh 8,116 
2,80 
216,261 
3,24 1161 
4,976 7,280 
4,884 
60,777 3 
43,464||Alameda...... 41417 
.960}|Albany....... 2,974 
2,518 4 ee 
5,432 "919 
2,645 236 
SiG dee 28) 
3,841 : #2 
age 13,505 
gartss 97 
0, 
2141 "O69 


Noe sTO> 


734||Berkeley...... 
5,696||Beverly Hills. 


oreee 


rnd 
POOP ONO COIR Orie 
SOMOHMOUNNNOS 


SIR WNO HD 


2,934 n Bruno..., 

8,014 4,282||San Buena- 
12,516 1,478 ventura.... 
7,018 4,129||San Diego. ... 
5,425 3,289}|San Fernando. 
2,774 1,999} |San Francisco. 


a ee 


5,669 503||San Gabriei, . . 
7,838 3.779||Sanger....... 
2,632 805||San Jose...... 
2,968 3,400||San Leandro 


2/610 528||SanLuisObispe 
8,434 5,464||San Matinee 
3/870]  1/505||San Mateo. ... 
3'479|  1288||San Rafael... | 


3,311]|El Segundo... 3,503 1,563] |Santa Ana. . 
4,299|| Escondido... . 3,421 1,789||Santa Barbara 
2,933|]|Eureka....... 15.752 12.923||Santa Clara... 
6,447||Exeter....... 2,685 1,852||Santa Cruz... . 
2,714||Fillmore...... 2,893 1,597||Santa Maria. . 
3,238||Fort Bragg. . . 3,022 2,616] |Santa Moniea. 
2,127||Fresno........ 52,513} 45,086]|Santa Paula... 
4.564||Fullerton..... 10,860 4,415||Santa Rosa. . . 
2,707||Gardena 15,969 6,331) |Sa ito. ci 
2,517||Gilroy.. . 902) 2,.862||Selma........ 
2,330)| Glendale. 62,736 13,536] |Sierra Madre. . 
3,887|/Glendora..... 2,761 2,028} |Signal Hill.... 
5,362||Grass Valley. . 3,817 4,005||South Gate... 
2,996||Hanford...... ,028 5,888] |So. Pasadena. . 
3,377||Hawthorne., .. ,596]. .¢.....1/So. San Fran'o| 
28,870||Hayward..... 5,530) 3,487| |Stockton...... 
3.477||Hermosa Beh . 4,796 2,327||Sunnyvale.... 


FLORIDA—Continued 
Place 1930 1920 


Fort Pierce.... 

ainesville.... 
Haines City... 
Hialeah. ..... 


Jacksonville... - 
<ey West. 


etegin's 394 

) Canon City... oss) abhi 

Colorado Spgs.| 33,237/ © 30.105||Marianna. ||” 
- Delta... = 93 


Miami Beach..| . 
New Smyrna. . 
Ocala... 


. Augustine. 
St. Petersburg. 
Sanford.. 


dad 
Walsenburg.. - 
CONNECTICUT. 


19,898 
14 716 
ent Winter Haven,| 71130 
4210 Winter Park. . 3,686 
Derby..... -783 GEORGIA. 
E. Hartford T 17,125 
Greenwich 5,981 
(eh) 7) 4,122 
sara eiy-.| kas 
ewet! <a i as 
Manchester T.| 21/973 ugusta... .. 
Meriden...... 38:481| 29/867|| Bainbridge... . 
Middletown... 24,554 22 
Naugatuck.... 14,315 
New Britain . 68,128). 368 Sibi 
New Haven 
New London 29 
Norwalk 
Norwich...... 
Putpam 
Rockville 
Shelton. 
Southington 
Stafford Spgs ecw ewe 
Stamford 
Stratford T...}| 19,212) 12,347)i5°,,., "°°" 
Torrington ae i 
Wallingford. f 13'276 
Waterbury....| 99.902) 91,715||Honoiag °°” 4'206 
WwW. 6,681 
West Haven T 808 3'022 
Willimantic... 12,102 9'512 
Winsted... ... 4 7,883 3/061 
DELAWARE. 4, 
4,800, 6,412 
3,719 ret 
4,131 3,354 “. 18 ‘ 
3/899 27183 revo: aie bees res 
106,597} 110,168 sone rst 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Washington...| 486,869) 437,571 


FLORIDA. 


3,150 3,066 
4,082 3,479 
3,355) 890 
,269 aie 
5,986 3,868 
7,607 2,427||Pelham...... 
TOOT he nis s'clo05'- | 
16,598 6.841 


2,097 
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ILLINOIS—Continued 


1920 Place 1930 | 1920 
File Wiehe 4,395 3,558||Savanna. . 5.086 5,237 22,9 
14,555}  10,768]|Shelbyvill 3,491 3.568 14,45) 
2,045 9,669] |Silvis.... 2,650 2,541 4,75§ 
2,656 2,445||Sparta...... 3,385 3,340 pee eet 
3,878 4,742||Springfield.... 71,864 §9,183]|North Vernon. 084 
28,830 23,834/|Spring Valley. 5,270 5,493)/Oakland City . “721270 
137 2,974||Staunton..... 4,618 §.027 As EP 12.41 
$,375||Steger.....,+> 2,985 2,304 36 
3,327||Sterling...... 10,012 8,18||Plymouth..... 133 
3,061||Streator...... 14,728 14,779||Portland...... 958 
4,063}|Summit...... 6,548 4,019||Princeton,.... 13 
3,381||Sycamore..... 4,021 3,602||Rensselaers. . . 912 
2,851}|Taylorville.. . . 7,316 5.806]|Richmond.... 766 
ranite City. . 14,757||Tuscola...... 2,569 2,564|| Rochester... .. j 
Greenville. .., 3,091||Urbana......, 13,060 10,244||Rushville..... 
3 7.125]|Vandalia..... 4,342 3,316)|Salem......., 
3,294!|/Venice....... 5,362 3,895||Seymour...... 
9,216]|Villa Park..., 6,220 854||Shelbyville., .. 
3,614|| Virden....... 3,011 4,682||South Bend... 
10,986]| Washington P. 3,837 1,516]|Sullivan. 
,902||Watseka.... . 3,144 2,817)|Tell City 
6,167||Waukegan...,. 33,499 19,226||Terre Ha 
1,446]| West Chicago, 3,477 2,594||Tipton. . 
5,074|| Western Sprgs, 3,894 1,258]| Union Ci 
9 4,042]|W. Frankfort.. 14,683 8.478]| Valparaiso 
3,227 1,389||Westmont.... PHS BI are acwents ta Vincennes. . 
5,613 5,451]| Westville. ..., 3,901 4,241||Wabash...... 
17,747 15,713]|Wheaton...., 7,258 4-137||Warsaw...... 
4,309 ,839||White Hall... 2,928 2,954/| Washington.. . 
7,137|| Wilmette. .... 15,233 7,814||W. Lafayette... 
38,442||Winnetka,.... 12,166 6,694|| W.Terre Haute 
16,753}| Wood River.. . 8,136 8,476|| Whiting...... 
1,188]| Woodstock... . 5,471 5,523)| Winchester. .. 
525 991 
,650]|Atlantic...... 
,392)/Belle Plaine... 
,650||Bettendorf.... 


12,072||Columbia City 3,805 
,147||Columbus.... 9,935 
.934||Connersville. . 12,795 
,055|/Crawfordsville} 10,355 

ae Crown Point. . 4,046 


4,505||Dunkirk...... 2,58 
3,000||East Chicago.. 54,784 
2,756||Elkhart...... 32,949 
,456||Elwood....... 10,685 
3,503||Evansville,...| 102,249 
9,815||Fort Wayne...| 114,946 
eed eee Ore, hs % ne 
i ranklin...... | :909||Emmetsburg. . 
763||Garrett 4,428 ,796. tuthervitle ns: 
5,143]|Gary 100,426 irfield, J... . 
839 0 nes 
4'135||Greencastl 613] — 3,780||Gi iene 
( : : enwood,.... 
4,491|| Greenfield 4.188 4,168||Grinnell. . 
10,816]|Greensburg. . ~ 5,702 5,345||Hampton 
Setter Je 835 6,123||Hammond..., 64,560] 36,004||/Harlan....... 
8,781 7,985|| Hartford City. 6,613 6,183) | Independence 
10.417 3.383||Hobart....... 5,787 3,450) | Indianola, .. 
89: 3,033||Huntingburg.. 3,44 3,261||lowa City 
16,129 12,086 pruntington at 13,420 14,000}|Iowa, Fal 
04,969 76,121||Indianapolis, .| 364,161] 314,194||Jefferson 
27 1,111]|Jasonville..... 3,53 .461||Keokuk....... 
121 8,869}|Jasper........ 3,905 2,539 oxville. 
3,033 1,933}|Jeffersonyille. . 11,946 ,098 ars..... 
,046 2,649)|Kendallville.. . 5,439 5,273||Manchester. . . 
8,272 6,664||Kokomo...... 32.843 30.067||Maquoketa. . . 
76 4,126||LaFayette.... 26,240]  22,486||Marion....... 
39,241 35,978]|La Porte...... 5,75. 15,158 Marshalltown. 
00 1,156 Lawrenceburg. 4,072 3,466||Mason City... 
8,829 4,358]|Lebanon..,... 6,445 6,257||Missouri Val. . 
741 484||Linton........ 5,085 5,856]/Mt. Pleasant... 
6,770 2,532||Logansport.. . 18,508 21,626||Muscatine. .. . 
3,668 3,375||Madison...... 6,530 beg evada..... 
3,785 3,310}|Marion...,... 24,496 23,747||Newton....... 
3,893 eat Martinsville, . . 4,96 ,895)|Oelwein 
es 65,651}|Michigan City 26,735 19,457/|/Anawa P 
7.953 35,177||Mishawaka. . 8,630 15,195 (ce 
2,621] — 2,928||Mitchell.....-| 3,226 8'025||Osceola....°* 
5.377} - 4,099]|Mt. Vernon 5,035} _5,284\|Oskaloosa,.... 
4,420 3,457||/Muncie... . 46,548 36,524||\Ottumwa...., 
2/611| — 2/409||Nappanee. 21957 “O7S\lP RS care 


Abilene. ...... 
Anthony..... 


we Arkansas City. 
Atchis 


Caney. . 
Chanute... 


Columbus..... 
Concordia... . 


Bowling Green 
Catlettsburg. . 
_ Central City.. 


ey 
or 
pan 


794 


Nag 


9 


eabetetcitate 
Ih Con 
2 


w 
we 
o 


a - 


3/293 || Natchitoches. . 
9:018|} New Iberia... 


2°06 MAINE. 
3/404|| Auburn....... 18 571 
57,121)| Augusta... . 17,198 
300|| Bangor....... 28,749 
3,857|| Bath. ....-2% 9,110 
5,099)| Belf: 4,993 
7,646|| Biddeford 17,633 
6. Brewer... oon 

ck i 
a 19 Galas. 7% 5,470 
5,028!' Eastport.. 3.466 


| ~~ KENTUCK Y—Continuea 
- 1920 || ~=Place 1930 1920 
5.642|| Frankfort..... 11,626 9.805 
Bers Franklin...... 056 3,154 
2,63 3,502 3,415 
4,229 8,903 
5.042] | 2/559 
4,327 2,647 
4,029 3,765 
7,021 4,348 
11,668 12,169 
10,746 9,696 
3,640 2,705 
8,465 4,707 
3,248) 3,239 
| Lexington. ...] 45,736] 411534 
Louisville..... 307,745] 234,891 
Ludlow....... 6,485 4,582 
|} Madisonville. . 6,908 5,03 
Mayfield. ... 8,177 6,583 
Maysville. .... 6,557 6,107 
4,895 || Middlesb'’r'gh. 10,350 8.041 
2.740 || Morganfield... 2.551 2.651 | 
11,253)) Mt. Sterling. . 4,350 3.995 
12,360); Murray. ..... 2,891 2,415} 
4,219|| Newport .... 29 744 29.317 | 
3,608 | Nicholasy He. . 3,128 2,786 
3,315)| Owensboro... . 22,765 17,424 
3,427|| Paducah...... 33,541 24,735 
10,286 | | Parise). 6,204 6,310} 
4,698 || Pikeville 3,376 2,110} 
3,715;| Pineville. . 3,567 2.908 
13,452)! Princeton. 4,764 3,689 
3,155 || Providence 4,742 4,151 
4,705|| Richmond. ... 6,495 5,622} 
2,857 || Russellville. . . 3.297 3,124 
5,061|| Shelbyville... . * 4,033 3.760 
10,995; Somerset..... 5,506 4,672 
11,273 Winchester... 8,233 8,333 | | 
15'698| LOUISIANA. 
3,954 || Abbeville... .. 4,356 461 
4,712) xandria.. 23,025 
3.848 || Amite........ 2,536 
2,329 || Bastrop....... 5,121 
2,664. 30,729 
4,460 || Bogalusa.....: 14,029 
3,165 | 4/003 
4,065 | 3,208 
3,222} y 7,656 
2395) 31589 
2,703 || 3,747 
4:009) 3.788 
2,525) 3,597 
23,298) 2,502 
11/920, 3,271 
8,513, a4 9,584 : 
7,533 |Hammond.... 6,072 Be 
101/177/|| Haynesville..:| 2.541 903 
2.407|| Homer....... 2.909 3,305 
12,456/} Houma....... 6,531 5,160 
16.912} Jackson....... 3,966. 2,320 
3,139 || Jennings... ... 4,036 3,824 
3,613 || Lafayette... . 14,635 7,855 
2,516)| Lake Chartes. . 15,791 13,088 
4,595||L. Providence 2.867 1,91 
7,989 || Leesville...... 3,291 2,518 
!3,048|| Mansfield... .. 3,837 2.564 
3,943 || Merryville. .. 2.626 2.963 
9,781|| Minden * 5,623 6,105 
2,186/} Monroe....... 26,028 12,675 
3,268|| Morgan City.. 985 Ba 


||Hyattsville.... 
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MAINE—Continued = 

Place 1930 1920, 
ese e aS LY eee, ; 
Elisworth,....| 3,557), 3,058 
|Fairfleld...... 3,529 2,747 a 
Fort Fairfield . 2,616 1,993. — 
Gardiner...,.; 609 5,475 

allowell.... . 2.875 2,7 
Lewiston.,.... 34,948] 31,791 
Madison... ... 3,036 2,729 
Old Town..... 7,266 6,956 
Portland...... 70,810) 69,272 
Presque Isle... 4,662 3, 
Rockland... ,. 9,075) 8, 
Rumford Falls 8,726 Wy 
Skowhegan, .. 433 5. 
Sa00.-. Ss 2} «6 
So. Portland, . 13,840 
Waterville. ... 15,454 
Westbrook... 10,807 
MARYLAND. 

Annapolis. 12,53 
Baltimore. 
Brunswick 
Cambridge 
Chestertown, . 

Meld esa 
Cumberland. . 
BBStON ). Scg ate 
Elkton. ...... 
Frederick... .. 
Frostburg... . . 
Hagerstown... 
Havrede Grace 


Laurel 55 +> 
Mt. Katnier... 
Pocomoke C'y. 
Salisbury..... 
Takoma Pk... 
Westernport.. . 
Westminster. . 


Bellingham... 
Belmont.,..... 
Beverly....... 
Billerica...... 
*Blackstone.. . 
Boston 


Bri 


Canton.... 
Chelmsford 
helsea.... 
Chicopee 
Clinton... 


Fairhaven. 
Fall River 
Falmouth 
Fitchburg 
Foxborough... 
Framingham. . 
Franklin...... 
Gardner...... 
Gloucester.... 
Grafton...... 


6. 

5,784 
6,084 
4,494 


Gt. Barrington 
Greenfield... . 
Haverhill..... 
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—Piace |] 1930. | 1920 ||” Place) 1930 | 1920 || Place 
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3,161]|Winthrop..... 16,852 Port Huron. . 
2,970]| Woburn. 19,434 River Roug: 
60,203]|| Worcester. . - 195,311 Rochester,.... 
5.604||Wrentham.,, . 8,584) 2,808 poser City... 
pend . MICHIGAN. OF ORE 
6,201||Adrian....... 13,064) 11,878||Saginaw...... 
94,270||Albion.......- 8,324 8,354||St. Clair...... 
4,085||Alegan....... 8,941 3,637||St. 
3,635||Alma........- 6,734 7,542||St. Johns..... 
19,744||Alpena........ 12,166 11,101]|St, Joseph..... 
6,350}|Ann Arbor... - 26,944 19,516||Slt. Ste. Marie. 
8||Battle Creek. . 43,575 36,164||South Haven. . 
112,759||Bay City..... 47,355) 47,554||Sturgis....... 
7,470||Belding....... 4,140 3,911 
99,148||Benton Harbor] 15,434 12,233]|Traverse City. 
49,103}|Berkley.....- BLOT deyienclains Trenton. :.. i... 
p ENE AS 6,255 pes oner asthe apes rests Wakefield. 
_ Marblehead.. .} 7,324||Big Rapids... . : ,008]|Wayne....... 
by pa 15,028||Birmingham.. 9,539 3,694|| Wyandotte. .. 
) BeAr: 7,15 7,086||Boyne City... 2,650 4,284|| Ypsilanti..... 
SS ik ; 3,595||Buchanan..... 3,922 3,187||Zeeland...... 
Pyro 39,038}|Cadillac....,. 9,570 9,750 
eo ; 18'204||Caro. sing! aint 2,704 MINNESOTA. 
eaters 2,956||Centerline.... ' os Ri SERS 
15,189}|Charlotte. . 5,307 5,126]| Albert Lea.... 10,169 8,056 
8,453||Cheboygan. 4,923 5,642]||Alexandri: ; 3,876 3,388 
13,471||Clawson... SST eae eon Anoka. 4,851 4,287 
5,653||Coldwater. 6,735 6.114||Austin 12,276 10,118 
9,382||Crystal Fa’ 2,995 3,394||Bayport...... 2,59 1,936 
4,826||Dearborn..... 50,358 2,470||Bemidji...... 7,20 7,086 
7,675||Detroit....... 1,568,662] 993,678]|Blue Earth... 2,884 2,568 
2.797||Dowagiac..... 5,550 5,440||Brainerd...... 10,221 9,591 
10,907||Durand....... 3,081 2.672||Chisholm..... , 8,308 9,039 
7.012||East Detroit..| « 5,955)......... Cloquet....... 6,782 5,127 
121,217||E. Gr. Rapids. 4,024 1,310||Columbia Hgts 5,613 2,968 
f 3 5,08 15,618||East Lansing. . 4,389 1,889||Crookston.... 6,321 6,825 
Dir ceseree 46,054||Eaton Rapids. 2;822 2,379||Crosby....... 3,451 3,500 
by 22,282||Ecorse...-...: 12,716 4,394|| Detroit Lakes. 3,675 8,426 
21,951||Escanaba.,... 14,524 13,103||/Duluth....... 101,463 98,917 
9,238]|Fenton....... 3,171 2,507||E. Gr’d Forks. A 2,490 
6,265]| Ferndale 20,855 2,640||Edina........ 3,138 1,833 
103174) |Blint 56 - cis.cs 156.492 91,599 Vic feds’. Saar . ,902 
okfile 2,610]|Gladstone.... . 5,170 4,950||Eveleth....... 7,484 7,205 
aired 12;627||Grand Haven. 8,345 7,205)|Fairmont...,. 5,521 TARE 
Bees 5,393||Grand Ledge. . 3,572: 3,043||Faribault..... 12,767 11,089 
NOSE FF ors 3,820||Grand Rapids.} 168,592] 137,634||Fergus Falls. . 9,389 7.581 
a 9 9,896||Greenville. ... 4,730 4,304||Gilbert....... 2,722) 3,510 
19,552||Grosse Pointe. 5,173 2,084||Grand Rapids. 3,206 2,914 
41,763) |Grosse Pointe Hastings...... ,08 4, re 
13,045 Farms...... 3.533 1,649]| Hibbing 15,666 15,089 
4.246||Grosse Pte. Pk. 11,174 1,355|| Hopkins. . 5 3,834 3,055 
47,876||Hamtramek,. . 56,268 48,615||Hutchinso 3,406 3,379 
4,756||Hancock...... 3 ,027|| International 
7.439||Hastings...... 6,227 S,ASZN- PaUS.. Jcees 5,036 3,448 
28,823)}|Highland Park 52,959 46,499||Lake City..., 3,210 5-528 
7,544|| Hillsdale... ... 5,896 5,476||Litehfield..... 2,880) 79 
3,878||Holland...... 14,346 12,183)|Little Falls... 5.014 5.50 
42,529||Houghton.. . . 3,757 4,466||Luverne...... 2,644 2,782 
10,874||Howell....... = a sy ee se -||Mankato..... 14,038] 12,469 : 
2,534||Inkster....... 4,440 2,951||Marshall. .... 3,250 3,09: 
2,898||fonia......... 6,562 6,925||Minneapolis...| 464,356} 380,58 
2,467||Iron Mountain} 11,652 8,251||Montevideo.,. . 4,319 4,41 
3,708||Iron River... . 4,665 4,295||Moorhead..., 7.651 6.720 
3,520}|Ironwood...., 14,299} 15,739||Nashwauk..., 2,414 
98,091}|Ishpeming. , . . 9,238 10,500]|New Ulm...,. 6,745 
12,245|/|Jackson...... 55,187] 48,374||Northfield.... 4,023 
5,527||Kalamazoo....| 54,786} 48,487||N. Mankato. . 1,840 
5,930||Kingsford.... OLE ocden cack N. St. Paul. |. 1979 
129,614)|Lansing......, 78,397| 57,327||Owatonna.... riety 
5 Lapeer. ...... ,008 : Pipestone..... S32 
6,865||Laurium...... 4,916 6, Proctor Knott. yg: Sa 
8,101}| Lincoln Park... 12,3368) .aastses ey- Wing.. 8,63 
2,334]|Ludington.... 8,898 8,810|}|Redwood Falls 2,421 ; 
37.137|| Manistee. . 8,078 9,694|| Richfield 2,411 
4,019||Manistique. .. 5,198 6,380||Robbinsda! aren 
4,450|| Marine City... 3,462 3,731|| Rochester 13.7 
Soria 6,2 5,789||Marquette.... 14,789] 12,718]|St. Cloud..,.. eae : 
tkead 13,025||Marshall. .... 5,019 4,270||St. James..... ' 2,6 
5,446]|Mason....... 2,575 1,879)|St. Louis Pk. . 2,281 
30,915]| Melvindale. . . 4,053].,......,|/8t. Paul 234,698 7 
8,525||Menominee, , . 10,320 8,907||St. Peter. 4.335 1 
4,415)|Midland...... 8, 5, Sauk Center... 2,699 . 
3,467||Monroe,...... 18,110] 11,573}/Sauk Rapids 2,349 1 
21,457||Mt. Clemens. .}| 13,497 9,488]|Sleepy Eye, . 21449 ; 
13,258)|Mt. Pleasant, . 5,211 4,819]||So. St. Pa 6,860 
6,224||Munising...,. 3,956 5,037||Staples pone 
2,908||Muskegon... . 41,390 36,570||Stillwater.... T.1a5 
5,789||Muskegon Hts} 15.584 9.514 ef Riv. Falls 4,685. 
18,604|| Negaunee., 6,552 7,419)|Tracy 2,570 2,463 ; 
3,170||Niles......... 11.326 7.311||Two Harbors.. 4,425) 4,546 
3,115||Northville. ... 2,566 1,738]|Virginia...... 11,963] 14,022 5 
13,443||Norway...... 4,016 4,533]/Wadena...... 512 8 
15,057||Otsego....... 3,245 3,168]|Waseca....... 3,815 
,147|/Owosso....... 14,496 12,.575]|West St. Paul, 4,463 
3,707||Pleasant Ridge 2,885 472)|\W't Bear Lake 600 
roe reer Hea eats B,0pe Pa piss 73 ) ‘i 
& ymouth..,.. . 2, Winona. .540. 20,850) i} 
10.485||Pontiac....... 64,928 an'374 Worthington, , 878 at 
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MISSOURI—Continued. _ 
Place 1930 1920 
|St.Joseph....| 80.935} _ 77,939 
|St. Louis... ' 11] 821960] 772/897 
Ste. Genevieve 2,662 2,046 
Sedalia.......| 20/806] 21/144 
3,613 
3,797 
39/631 


Sikeston. 


jor] 
Pel 
wor 
2 


Webb City... . 
Webster Gr... 
West Plains.. | 


eo~1G9 eo 
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NEW JERSEY. 
Place 1930 


~~ aes. oO 


Asbury Park... 14,981 
Atlantie City . 66,198 
Audubon..... 90 

Bayonne... ... 88,979 
Belleville. 26,974 
Belmar... 10 3,491 
Bergenfield... 8,816 
Bernardsville... 3.3386 


Beverly 
Bloomtield,. ...|° 
Bloomingdale. 


Bordentown. . 
Bound Brook.. 


eeey Beach ivess 
Meee is Bridgeton..... 
Hattiesburg... 665 g , 
Indianola... .. jk role Aa sak. LOS 
Ae 6.18: bs Saisie : 
Lori calaall-- : 
’ "780|{Gamden.. - 5.70 
/ 8,816)| Caristadt. 5.42 
ff 4,121)! Carteret... 13,339 
aay ho 5,429 Chatham. 3,869 
Pe er 2,03 7 2°605 
5.147 15,267 
2,239 46.875 
,  Oxford....... 6,120||Closter. .. 2... 2,50! 
fs 6,311]| Sollingswood.:} 12/723 
7.937\|Granford T...| 11,126 
2,668)| Oover........ 10,031 
4,515|| Oumont...... 5,861 
2,434|| Ounellen. |... 5,148) 
2,867|| ast Newark 2,686 
Bast Orange. . 68,020 
Water Valley.. &. Paterson... 4,779 
West Point... . 4,59)|| 2. Rutherford. 7,080 
SRihtocds 2.862||Edgewater.... 4,089 
2/962!| &gg Harbor... as 
9.664] | Elizabeth. tee 
°0: 13,947||% Daa 
5 ea z Glen Ridge... . 7,365 
Carthage... . . : 11,647 ||Glen Rock....| 4369 
Caruthersville| 4.75. 3 ops ||Gloucester....|  13;796 
fle tase 4 4 7'702||Guttenberg. . .|” seen 
S177,  §.772!|Lexington 2,96 2,327|lHackettstown.| -3°038 
nC Ae ne 9,618) — 3-028 ||Linenin. ......4° 75,933| .54948|| Hackettstown. eee 
solnelees ee as MeCook...-.-| 6.688 4.303 //fraddon Hets.| 5.394 
ity! 3.057) 2.243 Norfolk.......| 10,717| _81634||Haledon.....-] 4812 
eed | BTU. Zaire | 5: 214,006) 191,601]| Harrison. - 658 
3.171) 2,688||Plattsmouth .-| — 3,793| 4.190|| Hass ox Mats.) 0.088 
4,565,  4:269||Scottsbluff....] 8.465] 6.912| ae | seal 
3-001) 2-885) isehuyler...:: 2,588) 2,638) | Fiehtstown...| — 3.012| 
2,630) 2,381 |\Seward. |) 72! 2,737) 2,368) |Filisdale......| 2/959) 
3,795! 1.874) Sidney........ 3.300}  2,852//Friside T... 22] 17/601 
4,085 3.348) |S. Sioux City. 3,927 2,4021/FFoboken..... 59,261 
Beeps Spee feuperior. .-5.. 3.044) _ 2.219 |trvington..... 56,733 
Ke 22.761 19/306|| Wanoe. Zisso|) een} seer Crs. 1 Sree 
Bigg! vee P eyport....\ 2 QA 
Independence. ee 14'400 Lambertville, 4,518 
Jefferson City . aoe 39902 Leonia. x2 sven eee 
awe Sey 3 J Lindett. 6 . 
99,746] 324,410 
oe em 4,128 3.622 Linenwold 2,52) 
8160) 3 rt est 
9, + Branch.. 18,309 
eas 3,562) 2,848 Louannot To 07362 
4,595| 4,695 Madison.....- ‘481 
et 3,516] 3.097 Manville... 5.441 
ene 3.549] 4,060 Maplewood T:] 21,321 
suf «a SiB5! | aBrGRy Margate City. 91 
Maplewood... 12,657 7,43 Maywood..... 3/398 
Marceline. 3,555 1260 Merchantville. 3,592 
shall. .... 8,103 5,200 04||Metuchen. ... 5,748 
oaak Fake Middlesex... . hte 
RRR 13°72 12,808 Midland Park. pep 
409) 9s 
4,485] 3.968 Millville......| . 14,705 
7.4481 7,139 fair... ..| 42,017 
2074) 2.1 810) Maneh “ea 06 783 Marien 15,197 
2,964) 1763) /Milforat:::72] 31/463] 28°379||Neptune 1... :| 101625 
peat] Bloal|Newport T..:] _47659| 4.100||Newark,.. 442/357 
6180 e'ige||pomamouth...| 14495] 13.569] |N. Bene ea vee 
670) '077||Rochester.....| 10,209 ,673)|New Milford. . : 


Somersworth. . 


» 


Place 1930 
No, Arlington. 8.263 
No. Bergen T . 4 

_ Northfield. . 2,804 
Nuéley Plainfield . 


ee 
m aS 
; Bee reb ure. 


‘Ridge: : 
J Ridetold. Pk: 
i _ Ridgewood. "| 


5 


‘City... . 
is: 


its: 


3,519 
4,143 


ae 412 
4,878 


4)437 
34/817 
36,652 

4,342 
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NEW YORK STATE—Cont. 
1930 


Place 


Baldwinsville... 
Ballston Spa. . 
Batavia 


1920 


Binghamton.. 
Brockport . 
Bronxville. 
Buffalo... , 
Canajohari 
- ||Canandaigua. 

Canastota. ,.. 
Canisteo...... 


Carthage..... 
Catskill...,.. 
Cedarhurst... . 
Cobleskill... .. 
3,385||Cohoes....... 

Cooperstown. . 
Corinth. - 
Corning . 
5,917|| Cortland . 5 
Dannemora, . . 
Dansville..... 
Depew .. | i... 
Dobbs hae Y : 
Dolgeville..... 
Ol/Dunkirk...... 
East Aurora... 
E. Rochester. . 
E. Rockaway.. 
E. Syracuse. . . 
rain debe erate 


i 
7,435||Rimira Hehts . 


113,344]|Lowville 
4'683 
3,265 
33/524 
36,192 
231M. 


||| New Rochelle. 


5|| New York Mills 


“7920 |) 


54, 36, 
New York. . . .|6,930,446|5, 820, oR 
Bronx Bor. .|1,265,2 
Brooklyn B. 2, 560,401/2, ae os 
aoe B.. |1'867,312|2' 1384 Ane 
Queens B 1,079,129) 
Richmond B| 158,346 rita Ot 


Niagara Falls . 
N. Pelham.... 
Northport. ... 
N, Tarrytown. 
N, Tonawanda, 
Norwich - 


Cream bo 
=) 


tat SI 
PSSSRVBERSSROCS 


“Iona 
erst 


Perry 
Plattsburg. . 
Pleasantville. . 


Coran 
Baass55 


Poughkee 
Rensselaer . 
Rochester... .. 
egos vals (er 


Salamanca... . 
Saranac Lake. 

Saratoga Sprgs 
Saugerties... . 
Scarsdale. .... 


Yorkville...., 


tee ap AOE 


Fare peat A penalty 


ret gg it 


eS ee ae ceed 


+. 
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1 _ OHTO—Continued 
oe] ; Place | 1930 1920 ||" Place | +1930 | 1020 
arle..-.. 493 1||Bridgeport.. . . 3.977||North Canton. 2,648 
FO 5: 5 021 IBEYEN 33.4 <8 5 4.689| 4£252||No.colee Hill| 2139/1204 
enone 19 Pye 10.027 10,425||North Olmsted 2,524 1,419 
957| 2,968}|Byesville..... 638 2,775\|Norwalk...... i rf 
ee ee 121 2,597 2,084||Norwood..... 33,411 24, 
.739 16,129 13,104||Oakwood..... F 1. 
737 B 14,673 11,237]|Oberlin. ...... 4,292 4 
117 ‘584||Canton.....!! 104.906] 87:091]/Orrville.. 2.12! 4:427|. 4" 
699 1,483)}|Carey........ 2,722 2,488] /Oxford....... 58 2, 
675 ij 4,664 4,226|)Painesville.... 10,944 Te 
756 ¢ 2,739 2,237||Parma.. . 2... 1OO9} « Seaine 
712 2,110}/Cheviot...... 8,046 4,108||Perrysburg.... 3,182 
820 903 18,340 15,831)/Piqua........ 16,009 
.D58 2,805 451,160} 401,247|/Pomeroy..... 3,563) 
1,719 7,369] _ 7,049|/Port Clinton. :| 4/408] 
2,777 900,429] 796,841]/Portsmouth... 42,560 
8,925 50,945 15,236]/Ravenna..... 8,019 
8,877 3,159 a 5,723 
2,312 4 2,785 
12,871 6S 9,3 5,632 
11,296 § S 7, A87 
2,366} |Crestline..... .. 45 43 5,433 
19,861 3,251 3,311||Salem........ 10.622 
5,772 19,797 10,200)|Sandusky..... 24,622 

ial dietiarate 3,808} | D: «s.+e+-! 200,982) 152,559||Sebring.. ..... 3,949 
Henderson... . 2 2,642 824||Shadyside. ... 4,098 
Hendersonville - 3'7201| 8'818] _8,756||Shaker Hgts 17.783 
Hickory...... 5,076 8,675 8,756||Shelby....... ,198 

4,302 5,672 5,745] |Sidney....... 9,301 
2,800 | we Ee, 4,529 5,524||/South Euclid... 4,399], 
oat 9,771 ay alate gnis 9,716 8,101)|Springfield. .-.. 68,743 
2,643 |Eas Cleveland 39.667 27,292|| Steubenville. . 35,422 
BEER 5,254 ae Liverpool} 23,329] 21,411||Struthers.....) © 11, 
5,254|| East Palestine. 5,215 5,750]| Tiffin... 22... 16.428 
3,390!/Eaton........ 3,347 3,210||Tippecanoe. .. fits) 
2,691 4,562 3,991}|/Toledo....... 290.718 eo 
Re ite ks 4,084 25,633 20,474||Troy...... 87. 
4,315 12,751 ,363|| Uhrichsville.. . 43 
y 2,958 4,972 4,211||Up. Arlington. 3,059 
Morganton.... 2,867 3,689 642|/Up. Sandusky. 88! 
Mount Airy.. . 4,752 19,363 17,021}|Urbana LT 
Mount Oliv 2,297 12,790 9,987||Van Wert..... 8,472) | 
12,198 4,491 3,071||Wadsworth. .. 5,930] — 
rte 3,021 13,422 12,468|| Wapakoneta. . 5,378 
2,363//Galion........ 7,764 7,374 SETEN. Sia 41,062) 

i oeeeee 3.606 en 7,106 6,070|| Wash‘gton Ct. ye 
Raleigh....... 24,41 15,589 2,550 House....-. 8,426 
Reidsville... . . 5,333||Geneva....... 791 3,081||Wauseon..... 2,889 
Roanoke Rpds 3,.369)|Girard........ 9,859 6.556||Wellston..... . 5.319 
Rockingham. . 2, 2,903 3,140}| Wellsville... . . 7,956| 
Rocky Mount. 2. as 6,358 1,185||Westerville. .. 2,879) 
Roxboro...... 1, Greenfield... . 3,871 4,344]|| Willard...... ¥ 4,514] - 
Salisbury..... 3. Greenville... . 7,036 7,104||Willoughby... 4,252) 

ar EARS 2, syle 52,176 39,675|| Wilmington... 5,332) 
ba Niiaere 3. 4,040 4.356|| Wooster...... 10,742} — 
1,895! |ITubbard..... 4,080 3,320)|Wyoming..... 3,767) 
als. 16,621 14,007||Xenia........ 507 
Kccseap 3,128)», %,510l Jackson ...-., 5,922). 5,842|| Youngstown..| 170,002) 1 
idale.ics.. 3, O0GI. newness + HISORE. . casas opal 10 Zanesville... - 36,440 
Ee 70/509 OKLAHOMA. * 
18,716 11,261] 
3.22: 8,439 
42,287 
1 1 = 3,405 
32'270| 33.372 aa 5,703 
Wilson... .. 12,61 LOGAN . . o sis:0 20 6,080 
pr serenselersh «75,274 niente 44512] 37'208 
NORTH DAKOTA. file... . 3°130 2'008||Chandler..... 


2/550] _2,214!|Chickasha.... 
: 33,525] 27,824|/Claremore.... 
say 5 1 se 12388 A Ay ava Sad 

PATEOs. ase ,619} > rietta...... 5 Minton. «6302 
Grafton sg aS 23936 2,512||Marion....... 31,084| 27,891||Commerce ... 
Grand Forks. . E7112 14,524 11,634||Cordell 


Jamestown... . 8,187 6,627 3,639 3,635)|| Cushing. 
ant ban assillon..... 26,400) 17,428||Drumright 
Minot 72222] 162099] 10°476|[Maumee.... 4'588 "195||Dunean 

‘City: 2'612|........||Durant ifs 
,O71 3,430|/Edmon 3, 

er a 51518]  4,383||Elk City 5, 

. 505} _3,772||El Reno LPG; 
23.2951 | eel ||predertok. 1.3 a 

55,04 678 4 ederick..... i 

28 oat ‘030|  4,616//Guthrie. 9) 

; 3'677|  3.052||Hartshorne 3) 

es 3'530|  2/255||Henryetta 7. 
9:370| 9,237||Hobart....... 4) 

Seed 4.545]  4,143]|Holdenville a 

'399|  6,440||Hollis........ 2 

SNe 5 30°596| 26,718||Hominy..... 3) 

5,931]  4,817||Hugo......... 5, 

4'152|  2/957||Idabel........ 2 

4'265| 3,389||Kingfisher 2; 

3,901 3,157||Lawton....... 12, 

12365} 10:718||McAlester....| 11, 

: 2 x 31458 1,100]}|Mangum..... 4) 
‘Green 88 5,788||Niles.........] 16.324]  13,080]|Marlow.... 3,0 


si tFe 


Place 1930 


_ Shawnee..... : 
Stillwater... .. 


INNSYLVANIA, 


1920 - 


2|| Bristol... 
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Place 


1930 |. 1 
Bridgeville ; 
Brockway.... 
Brookville.... 


Camp Hill.... 


4)|Canonsburg.. - 


Carbondale. . . 
Carnegie,..... 
CastleShanno 

Catasauqua. . , 
Centerville... . 
Chambersburg 


Cheltenham T, 
Chester..22 0. 


41/Clairton...... 


Clifton Hgts. . 
Clymer... ens 
Coaldale. 

Coatesvil a 
Collingdale. . . 
Columbia. .... 
Connellsville. . 
Conshohocken 
Coplay....... 
Vergovolla: a 


Derry ee aeie 


€] 
}|| Dickson City. . 


Downingtown. 
Doylestown. . . 


E. Pancdsene. 
E. McK’ port.. 
E. M’ch Ch’'nk. 


8!|@. Pittsburgh. 


<7 
RO. 


HPAP TURWAD 
9 
be 


B. Stroudsburg 


Hlizabeth.... | 
Elizabethtown 
Ellwood City.. 


Se 


Ferndale. ,... 
Ford City.... 
Forest Cit; 


Glassport....! 


9||Glenolden, . 


Greensburg. 


4|/Greencastle 
9||Greenville..,. 


Grove City... 
ib 


Harrisburg... . 


0||Harrison T... . 


920 || 


3,092||Hatbo : 
10,273||Haverford T.. 


Hazleton..... 
|Hellertown.... 
Hollidaysburg. 
Homestead.... 
Honesdale... - 
Hummelstown 
Huntingdon 
Indiana 
Ingram 

Irwin. 
Jeannett ae 
Jenkintown... 


Jermyn....... : 


Jersey Shore. . 
Johnsonburg. . 
Johnstown.... 
IEBDC. scciyaes 
Kennett Sq... . 


MeKeesport. . 
MceKeses Rocks 
Mahanoy City 
Manheim. . 


wep 


Meyersdale. .. 
Middletown.. . 
yee seater b 
ers wo 
Millval ee xi! 
Mil Ar 


370||Montoursville. 
Moosic....,.. 
Morrisville. . . 
mous Cannel 


Mount Union, 
Munhall.,.,.. 


art 
New Brighton. 
New Castle... 

N. Cumb’rl'nd 

N. Kensington 
New Phil’ phia, 
Norristown... 
Northampton. 

N. Believernon 

No. Braddock, 

N. Catasaugua 

N pes hie ; 

i) ast. . 

Nvtimb' rind 
Norwood...., 
Oakmont...., 

Hl a Site a ety Fi 
vet orge..., 
,389||Olyphant....! 
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SOUTH DAKOTA—Continued : 


- Place 1920 Place 1930 1920 


W. Homestead 3,435}| Madison 
p 3,3 1.976]| Mitcheil, 
2,645|| Mobridge 
Pierre. . 
Rapid Cit: 
Redfield... ... 
Sioux Falls.... 
Vermillion. . .. 
Watertown... 
Yankton 


Clarksville 

5,430 Cleveland 
55,254 
Youngwood... 2,783 


vil 
Bovtsville RHODE ISLAND. 


Prospect Park. 
Punxsutawney 


he 
4 
o 


Dyersburg... . 
Elizabethton. . 


- 
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wo 
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{LENO > OPO SARIS MR NOON AI SRO, 
we 
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= eel 
perks fy 


DWNINHNO WIA 


Harriman..... 
5||Humboldt.... 
Jackson 
Johnson City . 
Kingsport..... 
Knoxville. ... 
La Follette 
Lawrenceb 


SENGRAS 


PO 
osm 
a 


y » 
4)! Woonsocket...| 49,376 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 


8.W. 
§. Williamsprt. 


Brady 
4|| Breckenridge. . 


9|| Brownsville. . . 
Brownwood... v; 1 


CA 00. 


ats 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Aberdeen..... aoe 


Deadwood... 
Hot Springs 
Huron......-- 
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TEXAS—Continued TEXAS—Continued VIRGINIA—Continned 
a 
Place 1930 1920 Place 1930 1920 Place 1930 peapa0 SS 
Riess 175 1,058]|Stephenville.. 3,944 3,891 Saltville...... 2,964 2,248 
Crockett... $44] 3'061||Suipbur Spas. spAlipr? §.508|| Gouuh’ Bomcs 4841] 4.338 
7 4 , . 
Somat City. . 6,609 ove regan Sweetwater . 746 11/990 10'623 
10 Oe eas 10.271 9°123 
ve au ae 
penn Pecae. 5 3,778] 2,462 
Denton....... .e:| 10,855} 6,888 
Donna. :..... sats 3,327 2,947 
Eagle Pass WASHINGTON 
GS Gee ocr ae ne eae 21,723) 15,337 
Blectra....... 4'744||Victoria...... ,064| - 5,284 
El Paso.......| 102,421! 77,560);|Waco........ 3,906 3,163 
TAMAS. oc ws 30,823] 25,585 
Floydada..::: 10,170) 8,918 
Ft. Stockton 123 1,843 
Fort Worth 8,058 7,549 
Freeport...... 4,907 4.558 
Gainesville... - 2,870) 1,859 
Galveston... . 2,508 2,661 
Gatesville... . pet pd 
Georgetown... 4621 3987 
30,567 27,644 
12,766 10,058 
6,260) 2,228 
30,6521 - Sore oes 
3,690 3,341 
11.733 7,795 
2,547 525 
Pasco 3,496 3,362 
Port Angeles... 10,188 5,351 
5,172 4.584 || Port Townsend 97 2,847 
2,57. x 2,440 
xp 6,323 
4,281 4,260 
2,510 2,015/|Payson....... 3,045 3,301 
4,546 »250}|Price....... 4,08 365,583} 315,312 
,Sl 4,773)| Provo. ....... 14,766 2,379 
3,528 i Richfield... .... 984 
709 2,107/|Salt Lake City 140.267 985 
32,618 22'710 Spanish Tork: 3,727 104,437 
ERE S] Uicck cin gpripg vile 3 3,748 965 
Pies ? LE tee sin a eis 5,135 awaee 
i 7 ox i 
20520} 4.051 VERMONT. Nae 15,503 
7,311 4,878||Barre........ 11,307; 10,008|} Wenatchee... . 11,627 6,324 
3,930 4,860 || Yakima.,.... 22,101 18,539 
S709 7338 WEST VIRGINIA. 
24,789 2,779 || Beckley....... 9,357 
7, Benwood..... 950 
0 4.975 || Bluefield... ... 19,339 
2,515 2,692 || Buckhannon. . 2 
17,315 14,954 |} Charleston.... 60,408 
ans , 8.020 7. Chester. . : 
6,608 3,414 eg Jabnabury 7,920 
6,579 3,482 Windsor, ie ae 4,948 
5,484 1,795 3,689 
3,304 2,299|| Winooski. ,... 6,30: 
eh) Gut] Vinorvta 
3,541 4,099||Abingdon..... 2,877 
oe : 5,687 3,546|| Alexandria... . 24,149 
Ale asota..... 5,128) 5,060 Bema, ws 3.595 
3,590]| Bedford 


Pr 23130 
Van ee 10,186} 12'127 
SEA 14411] 101669 
SRS | RS) New Mar’yille ' 814 2,341 
oe eee ay 29.623 20,089 
3.301] 3/05 
6.955] 622. 
5,720} 4/33 
7254) 2.82 
2;802] 11679 
"072 3.238 
"376; 3iaa 
6.398 918 
$646 5,701 
615659 56,208 
REP oS: 9'410| 681 
8.451 
19156 
11 
3 « Beloit ......| 28.6111 21384 
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Place 1930 1920 Place — 1930 1920 


Merrill. . 
Milwauk 
‘Monrve.. 


60| |New London. . 
Oconomowoc. . 


> 

or 
0 
So 


OPO ee I 


wo 


Oshkosh...... 

Park Falls... 

Platteville... . 3 
Milwaukee 

Whivetler Bay. 

Whitewater. . 3,46 

Wisconsin Rap 8,726| 


WYOMING. 


saSSEIESEE 
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i: ear 
hee 


572||Rice Lak 5, 2 16,619 
1 iehland ‘Cen. y a8 oi 


2 pepaan 4 2 2,002 
eboygan pot 
hdres nod. Rock Spgs.... i 
So. Milwaukee ; c Sheridan 8,536 
Sp PY: Note—For population of the — 
States, by counties, census of 1 ¥: 
1|/and 1930, area in sq. mM. by €ol 
ties and p Spalrace ver sq. 
s : i The World Almanac for 
5,595 5.104 , 3.257) |pages 387-405. 


Position of the Center of Population, 1790 io 1930. 


Movement in Mites D 
North West 


) Preceding Decade 
Year| Lati- | Longi- Approximate Location By Important Towns : - 
tude tude pees 
ne 
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> 
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23 miles east of Baltimore, Md 

18 miles west of Baltimore, Md 

40 miles northwest by west of Washington, D. C. 
(in Va.). 

6 miles east of Moorefield, W 

Iniles west-southwest of “Moorefield, W. Va.. 

miles south of Clarksburg, W. V: 

mijes southeast of Parkersburg, W. Va 

miles south by east of Chillicothe, Ohio 

miles east by north of Cincinnati, Meu 

miles west by south of ae, . Gn we ) 

20 miles east of Columbus, Ind....... 

Miles southeast of Columbus, In 

the city of Bloomington, Ind..... are 

.9 miles west of Whitehall, Owen C d. 

.9 miles northeast of Linton, Greene Co., Ind 
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: U. S.—Population, 45 and Over, Cumulative Age Groups — 


45 and | 50and | 55and | 60and | 65and | 70 and | 75 and 
over. over. over. over. over. over. 


3 States. 
Bee AT, ..| 478,766] 335,363 155,188 9 59,994] 20,810 
and 80,134 8 ; 8 41645 
_ Arkansas , 
BRAHIMPONTIG 6 oa 5 5 cons water 5 102,815 
- 4 7 4 6 
_ Colorado 255,487 3, 97,2 seat 
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3,04 
2 5 89,790 2 54,934 
44,730 31,71 21,474 14,116 8,707 4,719 2,127 


ted States,..... frat 28,048,786 21,006,507/15,030,703/ 10,385,026] 6,633,805) 3,863,200 1,913,196 


te by the Bureau of the Census—Persons | returned in the 1930 census, the number of deaths 
10 years of age formed only 17.5 per cent of | Of persons in the respective ages between 1930 and 
tal population in 1935, as compared with | 1935, with allowances for further changes resulting 
“1930, 21.7 in 1920, and 23.7 in 1900. The | %0m emigration and immigration. The estimates 
se in this percentage in the five years be- |! the population under 10 years old are based in 
roan’ 1020 and ise is as great as the decrease in part on the statistics of births and involve the use 
‘the ent: 


93¢ se 1 of the relatively numerous and possibly less com- 
ire decade from 1920 to 1930, and this, in| pletely reported deaths of youn" eallaren: conse- 
greater than the decrease in the preceding | quently they contain a larger element of approxi- 
from 1900 to 1920; and the actual number | mation than do the estimates for later ages. 
ms under 10 years of age in 1935 was less It is evident that the population of the United 
an in 1930—being 22,339,700 in 1935 and 24,051,- | States is slowly, but persistently, growing older. A 
99 in 1930. convenient measure of the age of a large group of 
‘On the other hand, the percentages of the popu- | people is the median age. which is the age of the 
‘& yon in the various age groups made up of persons | person who would stand in the middle of the series, 
45 years old and over show a continuous increase | if the whole number were arranged in order accord- 
from 1900 to 1935. Persons 60 years old and over, | ing to age, beginning with the youngest and end- 
for oe aise ass 9.1 oo Mee _ Pats total Sara ing with the oldest. 
lation in », aS compared w: -5 per cent in The median age in 1850 was 18. 
1930, and 6.4 in 1900; and the actual number of | it was 20.9 years: in 1900, “a0 9ri Miet0. deonie 
1920, 25.2; in 1930, 26.4; and in 19.3, according to 
his 


“year. 
rs 


re ee ae ee 


ue 


ch persons was 11,615,900 in 1935 as compared | 199 
10,385,026 in 1930, representing an increase of | the estimates presented herewith, it was 27.6. 

,, oY 11.9 per cent, in the 5-year period. means that in 1850 there were as many persons 
timates for 1935 have been obtained, for| with age less than 18:8 years as there were with 
ost part by subtracting from the number of age above that figure; while in 1935 the midpoint — 
s in the next younger 5-year age group, as |in the age series was 27.6, or nearly 10 years higher, 


DLATIVE AGE GROUPS, 45 YEARS OLD AND OVER; ESTIMATES 
; "AND CENSUS FIGURES, 1900 TO 1930 NOR eee 


Number. 
1920. 


; Per cent of total, 

ee Se es Se 

1910. 1900. 1935./1930.)1920.)1910.)1900, a 
91,972,266 


ee ed 


1930. 


21,963,380 17,373,613] 13,480,474| 24, 
16,199,760] 127904'4 10,025,862 is¢ 

11/615,900 7,915,763] 6,216,674 Sri'ser 31 
6 5.9 

3.4 

107 


7,498,000 80. 
4,349,200] 3,863,201 2,804,740! 2,270,021] 1,777,572 
1,156,293 893,731 


2,217,800! 1,913'196! 1/4697704 


' United States—Population, Color and Race in Cities 313 
White and Negro Population, Chief Cities, 1930 


Native white. |Foreign-born white Total white. Negro 
re 1930. | 1920 aoe ae 
a - | 1930. | 1920. | 1930. | 1920. Jct. off 1930. | 1920. lect. of 
incr. incr. 
Akron, Ohio. . 212,176] 164,829] 31,568] 37,889] 243,7 
a i i ; : ; ,744] 202,718] 20.2] 11, 
. Albans. N. ¥i:!] 107;042| 94°40] i7'918| 177636] 124’960| 112'030| 3yc2] 22 re 1339 ar 
_. #itanta, Ga...) 175,520) 133,047) 4,727, 4.738] 180,247] 137,785| 30.8! 90,075] 62,796] 43.4 
4 B ore, id. 587,714) 541,219] 74,410] 83,911] 662,124] 625;130| ~~ 5.9/142'106|108,322| 31.2 
Birmingham, +-} 154,684) 102,466] 5,867] _ 6,084) 160/551] 108,550] 47:9] 99/077] 70/230] 41.1 
Heston, Maas. 529.400 491,566 299,356 238,919 78,796 730,485| 3.9] 20,574] 16,350] 25.8 
,Con. a : 4,75! : 1325] 141/220 é q 
Buffalo, N. ¥. | 440,993| 380,512 118,316] 121,530] 558/869] 502,042 11'3| 135363] 281i] 2007 
E Cambridge-Mass) 75,716] 72,146) 32,330} 32,104] 108,046/ 104,250| 3:6] 5.419] 5,334] ~ 1.6 
; Camden, N.J-..| $8,668} 87,491 18,615] 20,262] 107,283| 107,753| —0-4| 11/340] 8\500| 33.4 
Z Chattanooga, T..|_ 85,031) 37.761 1,464) 1,240] 86/495] 39001] 121.8] 33/289] 18/889] 76.2 
cago, Ill... . . |2,275,674/1,783,687| 842,057} 805,48213,117,731|2,589.169| 20.4/233'903|/109.468| 113.7 
Cincinnati,Ohio. | 368,277| 328,270] 34,835] _ 42/827] '403/112] '371/097| ~~ 8.6] 47/818] 30'079| 59.0 
Cleveland, Ohio. | 597,603] 522,488] 229.487| 239/538} 827/090, 762,026] 8.5] 71/899] 34,451] 108.7 
Columbus, Ohio.| 242/316] 198,666] 15,279] 16.055) 2571595| 214'721| 20:0] 32'774| 22'171| 4778 
Dallas, Tex..... 209,247) 126,158] 6,473] _ 8,730] 215,720] 134,888] 59.9] 38,742| 24'023] 61:3 
Dayton, Ohio... | -171,817] 130,384] 12,014) 13,111] 183/831] 143/495] 28.1] 17:077| 9025! 9.2 
Denver, Colo. ..| 241,742} 212,024] 31,235] 37,620] 272'977| 249.644] ~9:3| 7/204) 61075| 18.6 
Des Moines, Ia.. | 127,414] 109,663} 9310} _11;224| 336/724] 120/887] 13.1] 57428] 5/512) —1'5 
, Detroit, Mich... /1,040,860] 662,768] 399,281] 289/297]1,440,141| 952,065} 51.3|120,066| 40.838] 194.0 
Elizabeth, N. J..| " 80,576] 65,555} 29,156] 28,215] “109;732| 93;770| 17.0] 4,761] 1,970] 141.7 
. a we 7.445| 75,226] 17,241) 17,370] 114,688] 92,596] 23:9] 1,214 49) 62 
Fal] River, Mass} 82,689] 77,783] 32,078] 42,331] 114,767| 120,114] —4'5| "38 315] 21.3 
Flint, Mich... .. 129.089} 74,707} 20,934) 15,127] 150,023] —89:834! 67.0] 5,725| 1,701| 236.6 
FortWayne, Ind.} 106,776} 78,439} 5.729] 6,634| 112,505] 85,073] 32:2] 2'3 1,454] “62:3 
' ‘Fort Worth, Tex| 134/279] 83,107] 2/918] _ 7,359] 137,197| _ 90,466] 51.7] 22,234] 15,896] 39.9 
; Grand Rapids..| 138,315) 108,117} 27,240} 28,355] 165,555] 136,472] 21.3] 2.795] 1,090| 156.4 
3 Hartford, Conn.} 112/939] 93/014] 44/528] 40,667| 157,467] 133,681| 17.8] 6,510] 4.1 55.0 
: Houston, Tex 203/394| 92'256] 11,293} 12.012] 214°687| 104/268] 105.9| 63,337] 33,960] 86.5 
: Indianapolis, I.-| 306/324] 262/453} 13:740| 16,958] 320; 279,411| 14.5] 43,967] 34,678] 26.8 
2 Jacksonville, 75,967| _ 46,078 : 81,320] 491972] 62.7] 48,196] 41,520] 16.1 
Jersey City,N.J.| 233,574| .214,028| 70,313] 75,981) 303,887] 290,009] 4:8] 12, 8, 57.2 
; ansas City,K. 1,568| 75,047 "593; 11,656] 99,161] 86,703} 14.4| 19,872] 14,405] 38.0 
Kansas City, M.| 3331463} 266,197] 24/278] 27,320] 357,741] 293,517] 21.9] 38,574] 30,719] 25.6 
Long Beach, Cal| 125/921] 48,241} 13/255] __ 6,799] 139:176| 55,040] 152.9 142] 148.6 
Los Angeles, Cal} 891.736] 434,807] 181/848] 112;057/1,073/584| 546,864] 96.3] 38,894] 15,579| 149.7 
Louisville, Ky...| 251,364 183}148] 8,983] 11,621| '260/347| 194,769] 33:7| 47,354] 40,087] 18.1 
Memphis, Tenn.| 151/266| 95,338 "262| 5,775) 156,528] 101,113] 54.8] 96,550| 61,181! 57.8 
Pyet 77,243| 17,706 7218] 2,5) 85,46 k 321.6| 26,116] 9,270] 170.9 
Milwaukee, Wis.| 459/424| 344,756] 109,383] 110,068 ,807| 454,824] 25:1] 7,501] 2,229] 236.5 
M 378,645| 288,333 : Y 459,479| 376,365| 22:1] 4,176] 3,927 
Nashville, Tenn.} 109,23 80,316 1,788) 2,387) 111,025) 82,703) 34.2) 42,836) 35,633) 20.2 
Newark, 87/392| 280,220] 151/204] 117,003 : 397,223] 1.4] 38,880] 16,977] 129.0 
New Bedford.M.| ~71/535| _ 67,453) 37/333 : 108/868] 116; —6.3| 35631] 4/998] —27. 
New Haven, Con| 117,163} 112,130] 40,09 : 157,254] 157,816] —0.4| 5,302] 4,573] 15.9. 
New Orleans, La} 308,048] 259/924} 197681] 25,992] 327:729| 285,916] 14.6]129,632/100,930| 28:4 
20.7|327,706|152,467| 114.9 


New York, N.Y. |4,293,825 3,467,916 |2,293,400) 1,991,547 |6,587,225) 5,459,463 
Bronx 4,405) 460,019) 477,342 


2 eine nib. tA, j 266,971/1,251,747|_ 726,990] 72.2) 12,930) 4,803] 169.2 
Brooklyn.....|1,619,678|1,325,666} 868,770] 659,287|2,488,448/1,984,953| 25.4/ 68,921) 31,912) 116.0 
Manhattan...| 990,138/1,246,826) 641,618] 922, 1,631,756) 2,168,906 | 24.8) 224,670)109,133) 105.9 

bie a0 wie 6 93,530| 351,985) 266,150} 111,676/1,059,680| 463,661) 128.5) 18,609] 5,120) 263.5 

ichmond....} 116,074) 83,420) 39,520} 31,533} 155,594) 114,953} 35.4) 2,576] 1,499) 71.8 
Norfolk, Va.... 81,175} _ 65,639 4,339 6,587| 85,514) 72,226] 18.4) 43,942) 43,392 1.3 
Oakland, Calif..| 217,985] 158,842] 49,488] 45,162] 267,473] 204,004] 31.1] 7,503) 5,489) 36.7 
Oklahoma City 165,890} 79,394 3,143 3,477| 169,033] 82,871] 104.0) 14,662] 8,241) 77.9 
Omaha, Nebr...| 172,869] 145,665) 28,788} 35,381) 201,657] 181,046} 11.4) 11,123) 10,315 8 
Paterson, N. J.. 92,915 9,109} 42,609) 45,145) 135,424) 134,2 0.9} 2,952) 1, 90.3 
Philadelphia, Pa. |1,359,833|1,290,253| 368,624) 397,927/1,728,457)1,688,180 2.4/219,599/134,229] 63.6 
Pittsb' a..| 505,245} 429,995| 109,072} 120,266) 614,317| 550,261) 11.6] 54,9 37,7: 45.7 — 
P 247,841| 205,847| 48,336] 47.114) 296,177) 252,961] 17.1) 1,559) 1,5 2 
Providence, R.I 162,805 005} 68,951) 247,271] 231,756 6.7| 5,473] 5,655) —3.2 

P; 99,620 1298 9,563 9,553) 109,1 106, 2.2) (1,964 9 112.6 
Richmond, Va 125,825] 112,937 4,046 4,637) 129,871 7,574| 10.5) 52,988] 54,041] —1.9 
aN. ,998| 222,768] 74,696} 71,321] 325,294) 294,089) 10.6 ,679| 4, 69.7 
St. Louis, Mo 646,493) 599,376] 80,386] 103,239] 726,879) 702,616 3.5] 93,580] 69,854) 34.0 
St. Paul, Minn..| 222,502] 179,576] 44,143} 51,595) 266,645) 231,171] 15.3 ,001) 3, 18.5 
Salt Lake City..| 120,835] 97,347| 17,235} 19,434) 138,070) 116,781) 18.2 681 —5.2 

Antonio,T 122,798} 110,153 8,039) s 130,737| 146,799/—10.9] 17,978) 14,341| 25.4 
San Diego, Cal. 17,658 99) 16,336] _13,241| 134,024 2, 85.5 9023) 173.4 

cisco, 441.583| 349,822] 153,386] 140,200] 584,969] 490,022} 21.4) 3,803) 2,414) 57.5 

Scranton, Pa. 17,240} 108,6 25,430) 28,568 i 137,214 4.0 73: 30.4 
, Wash, 227.573] 228,705] 72.975) 73,875| 350,548} 302,580} 15.9) 3,303! 2,894) 14.1 
2 pokane, Was y , 16,190} 16,826) 114,327 3, 10.6 617 727| —15.1 
J Spring »Mas.| 114,023 s 32/642| 31,250] 146,665} 126,799] 15.7| 3,141| 2,650) 18.5 
d Syracuse, N 5 72'164| 138,051| 35,010} 32,321] 207,174] 170,372} 21.6] 1,899) 1,260) 50.7 
Tacoma, W: » 84,763 3,99: 19,796} 20,563 ,009| 94, 10.6 730) 898] —18.7 
Toledo, Ohio. 243,267| 199,240] 33,474] 38,145) 276,741] 237,385] 16.6) 13,260) 5,691) » 33.0 
n, a § 84,829 .757| 30,073} 115,236) 114,902 0.3 1057} 4,315) 86.7 
Okla... 121,206] _ 60,876 2,690 ”025| 123,396] 62,901] 97.0) 15,203) 8,878) 71.2 
ashington,D.C| 323,982] 298,312] 29,932) 28,548] 353, 326,360 8.3/132,068/109,966) 20.1 
Wichita, K: .| 102,059} 65, 2,263 3,021] 104,322} 68,623] 52.0 1623 ,545| 58.6 
Wilmington, Del] S107] S105, 12 ae erate] aga'ais| wso1| _8e| Lars] 1zos| 908 

142, ’ é , , , : , , . 
¥. mead 72,478) 34, 064 35,700] 131,234] 98,178] 33.7| 3,332] 1,940 71.8 


i 


ae 97,169 ’ i , ’ 
Youngstown, O.| 122,170! 91,761! 32,938! 33,834! 155,108 125,595! 23.5! 14,5521 6,662! 118 
a nn ea 


In 1920 Mexicans were counted as whites. There were 700,541 of them, of whom 457,360 were foreign-born, 

Of the native whites in New York City in 1930] The whites in 1930 in New York City were 95% of 
there were 1,505,200 of native parentage; 2,788,625 | the total population; native whites, 62%; native 
were of foreign or mixed parentage (2,211,761 of | whites of native parentage, 21.7%; foreign-born 
foreign parentage; 576,864 of mixed parentage). whites, 33.1%. 
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Jan. 1, 1920 = April 1, 1930 


Land Area| Pop 
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~ Growth of Biggest United States Cities, 1860- 1930” : Bs . 
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851,013 , 
2,461,546 778,050 —_——$_] $<} —____—. 
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Country of Birth of Foreign-Born Residents in U. S., 1930 
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By ce 4,204,149 foreign-born, 1 1 

and. 

Of the Scandinavians in the table, 347,852 were from Norway; 595,250 from Sweden, and 179,474 

Denmark. Belgium had sent 64,194; Switzerland, 113,010. 

. Of those from the British Isles, England contributed 809,563; Scotland, 354,323; Wales, 60,205; Northern 

Ireland, 178,832. France contributed 135,592; China, 46,129; Japan, 70,993; West Indies, 106,241. “Ss 
‘Latvia and Estonia were the birthplace of 24,223: Lithuania, 193,606; Finland, 142,478. — 
The number born in Yugo-Slavia was 211,416; Rumania, 146,392. “ 

_ Of the Canadian-born, 370,852 were French. The Mexican-born numbered 23,743. 
‘Foreign-born whites in 1930 numbered 13,366,407. 2 


United States—Populdtion—Native and Foreig 
U. S. Population by Color, Race, Nativity and Parent: 
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r the Mexicans (700,541 in 1920; 367,510 in 1910) who, in those census years were classed as whites. 


The white population figures in the above table for 1920 and 1910 are the adjusted figures, to account 
The Negro population 1900-1930 was over 99 per cent native. 4 
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United States—Population, Mates and Females 
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S. Population, 1820-1930 
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’ Of the males in 1930 who were 15 years of age or 

older, 14,953,712 were single; 26,327,109 were mar- 

[ xipd: emia were widowers; and 489,478 had been 
vorced. 


Of the females, 11,306,653 were single; 26,750,756 
were married; 4,734,207 were widows: and 173.149 
had been divorced. 


United States Population—Male and Female, by States 
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males 21 years of age and over 
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the South, in the Negro districts generally, 
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"United S!ates—Population, Families; F 
: | Families in U. S. Jan. 1, 1930, by Tenure — 


_ (A family is defined by the Census as a group of persons living together and usually shar: 
i j table. Single persons living alone are counted as families) ’ 
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| ' Tenant t _Tenant 
State | All Owner | Families : State All Owner |Families 
i Classes |Families No. Classes |Families| No. 
591,625 381,466 || Nevada 25,469] 11,551 12,977 
105,992 45,808 56,380 || New Hampshire... 119,337 64,823 53,078 
Arkansas New Jersey. 3 985,636 470,509} 502,497. 
California ; New Mexico = 98,54 439 40,428 
~ Colorado 267,3 New York.. .| 3,153,124] 1,155,036] 1,957,733 
Connecticut North Caroli z oe cee 279,946 349,555 
59,092 North Dakota... . 145,005 81,352 57,399 
Onig sss octets é 1,697,918] 912,295) 763,650 
Oklahoma........ 564,164) 225,266 320,555 
Oregon. 62.3.2 so = 266,328 154,283 106,712 
Pennsylvania. ....} 2,235,620) 1,198,420] 1,003,159 
Rhode Island..... 165,343 67,467 96,432 « 7 
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IW atatig -oaieiehe Sieh ole South Dakota..... 161,013}. 82,482 72,902 e 
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hated te oa, << 9 - United States. |29,904,663 parrot 15,319,817 


Dwellings in this country in 1930 numbered 
Fein of which 22,833,110 were one-family 
omes. ; 
I é While the total population of the United States 
Not included in the table above, as to tenure} on April 1, 1930, which was 122,775,046, shows an 
582,772 Homes (1.9%), the tenure of which was | increase of 16.1 per cent since 1920, children under 
to thi t ; 4 5 years of age numbered only 11,444,390, as com- 
amilies in the United States, including 75,-| pared with 11,573,230 in 1920, which represents a 
asi-families in hotels, institutions, boarding | decrease of 128,840, or 1.1 per cent, during the 10- 
year period. 


Families in Large Cities, Jan. 1, 1930 
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Louisville, Ky. Richmond, Va. 
Memphis. .... 68,265 Rochester... .. 


Milwaukee... . 7 St. Louis, Mo.. 
Minneapolis... St. Paul, Minn. 
5 San Antonio... 
3/|San Diego..... 
San Francisco 
Seattle, Wash.. 
Springfield... . 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Toledo, O..... 
Washingto 
Worcester. 


75,40 Oklahoma City 


here are 2,357,463 families in the United States 
si Pett (ge ea 6.982.836 have 2 per- 
5 ave 3; 5,234, ave 4; 3,574,362} by ages, is as follows: 

2,273,300 have 6; 1,392,356 have 7; 842.669 Under 25 years, 1,266,056; 25-34 yrs., 5,878,711: 
gate have 9; 272,068 have 10; 138,816] 35-44 yrs., 7,082,391: 45-54 yrs., 5,743,244: 55-64 
11; 115,405 have 12 or more persons. The] yrs., 3,680,822; 65-74 yrs., 1,880,969: 75 yrs. and 
7 Sage, Slee 2of the family is largest among the over. 561.223. des tee ~— - ‘ 
ative w < t e nationality o e head af 
Of the 29,904,663 families, 26,111,761 have men| in the census, as the nationality of thet eee ae 
the head, of whom 18,474,735 are native whites, | the cases of aliens of foreign or mixed parentage 


Vo 


_ 3,923,516 Home-Makers Gainfully Employed, 1930 
e No. | State No. | ~ State _No. State | No. State No. 
116,890}|Idaho... 9,972]|Michigan. . New York.’ |414,675||Tennessee. . 86,523 
469 |T ; 


15,543) | Tilinois.. . . |230,496]|Minnesota . 
‘ Indiana, ..| 91,583}| Mississippi. ui ~ Dake sai 20, 

rd 55,076|| Missouri. . . |108, ee igs ermont... 

Montana... i é ; 

Nebraska. - 9 “a 

Nevada... 05) |P IW. Vall... 


No. Car... .|108 


mee 


188,438 
10,708 


t of 29,904,663 families, 28,405,294 had home-mak: 
As sefned b the Census, a home-maker is “that woman mem 


ber of th Y arp 
the home and the family.” Hired housekeepers were not featuded ae that “Geniting 


; 
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fe Marital Condition of U. S. Population 
4 
,: Color, Nativity ‘ Males 15 Years Old and Over Females 15 Years Old and Over 
* en. ene ee ee 
; aus *¢ar Single | Married | Widowed) Divorced|| Single | Married |Widowed|Divorced 
7 | Whi F mae os ie a Ec 
hay EOSO2! vets 5 13,364,509/23,608,312] 1,745,213 428,073 /| 10,229,306) 23,4 
+++, |13,364, ,603, 745, ‘ 229, 444,24 :023, 2: 
4 fate fa SNe 11,782,665/19,698,113] 1,549,164 207,663]| 8,772,733 19'310'338 3°900 bas 258 868 
is ie Citterge' se 11,360,282 16,253,940 1,274,388 135,203]| 8,091,249]15,852.011] 27705990 150,801 
t e ee eo ‘ 73,430 12,455,858 1,020,387 72,761)| 6,747,306)12,319,767| 2.291.872 91/737 
Rare SDS area ak ,732,832| 9,992, 721,971 43,829] 5,575,143] 9,924,785] 1,831/772] ° 61,125 
re ee 1,270,950} 2,357,821 247,595 55,713 953,806) 2,398,144 5) 3 
(7 a se 1,104,877| 2,050,407} 200:734]  26,689|] 825/258] 2'039'181 $07'981 as'eat 
#5332000] TRA Lege HP ES) eel oes) basil gee 
Cae 5 ee : : : +4 i i 443,81 
RAS Seas Seep 842,764] 1,175,513 91,638 5,212 652,314] 1,187 rey 320'1o4 70688 
Marriages and Divorces in the United States 
Marriages - Divorces Marriages Divorces 
r Per Per 
1,000 No. 1,000; 100 1900 160 
Pop Pop. |Mr’¢ op. |Mr’g. 
9.11 31,735] 0.52 5.7 0.95 8.9 
9.05 33,461} 0.53 5.9 1.03 9.8 
9.19 35,540] 0.55 6.0 1.05 10.4 
9.15 36,579] 0.56 6,1 1.13 10.6 
8.97 7,468} 0.56 6.2 1.20 10.6 
! 8.60 ,068| 0.55 6.4 1.12 11.6 
y 8.92 40,387} 0.58 6.5 1.35 12.3 
; 8.96 42,937! 0.61 6.8 1.60 13.4 
: 8.92 ,69 0.62 7.0 1.47 13.7 
8.81 47,849; 0.65 7.4 1.35 | 13.1 
j 9.00 51,437| 0.69 7 1.48 13.4 
. 9.32 55,751] 0.73 7.9 1.51 14.4 
9.57 60,98 0.79 8.2 1.53 14.8 
9.80 61,48) 0.78 8.0 1.55 15.0 
f 10.15 64,925| 0.81 8.0 1.62 | 16.0 
A 9.92 4. f 0.81 8.2 1.63 16.6 
* 10.04 67,976| 0.82 8.2 1.66 16.3 
10.47 72,062] 0.86 8.2 1.56 17.0 
10.71 76,571| 0.88 8.2 1.48 | 17.3 
9.63 76,852} 0.86 9.0 1.28 16.3 
9.89 79,671} 0.88 8.9 1.31 | 15.0 
g 10.28 83,045] 0.90 8.8 1.61 15.7 
7 10.20 89,219} 0.95 9.3 1.71 16.4 
" 10.56 94,318| 0.99 9.4 5 


Annulments—(1926) 3,825; (1927) 4,255; (1928) 4,237; (1929) 4,408; (1930) 4,370; (1931) 4,339; (1932) 
100. 


,900. 

Figures for 1933-1935 are estimates by S. A. Stouffer and Lyle M. Spencer, in the Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, Nov., 1936, and further published by the U. S. 
Bureau of the Census. 


Wedding Anniversaries 


ear, paper; second. calico, cotton*; third, | steel*; twelfth, silk* or linen; thirteenth, lace*; 

oe eae eee Reet silk, books*: fifth, wood, | fourteenth, ivory*; fifteenth, crystal; twentieth, 

gees. eh aetcate r. prouze* or| china: twenty-fifth, silver; thirtieth, pearl; thirty- 

clocks*; sixth, iron; seventh, copper, A ‘| fifth, coral, jade: fortieth, ruby: fiftieth, gold; 

brass*; eighth. bronze, electrical appliances*;| Arth-fifth, emerald: sixtieth, diamond; seventy- 
ninth, pottery: tenth, tin, aluminum*; eleventh.| Afth. diamond. 


OPEN ee Ne ON 


"UAV. 


*Addition suggested by American National Retail Jewelers association. 


Birth Stones 


Month | Ancient Modern Month Ancient Modern Month Ancient Modern 


Garnet... .. Hyacinth ||May.... .|Agate......|Emerald Sept...... Chrysolite. .|Beryl 
/ Ametnyat. Amethyst June.... .|Emerald.. .|/Agate October. .| Aquamarine) Pearl 
-jJASDEL«.- +. Bloodstone||July......}OMyxX...... Ruby Nov,.....|Topaz..,...|Topaz 
. .Sapphire...iDiamond ||Aug...... Carnelian. ..|Topaz Dee. . ...«.. LaLOY shia Bloodstone 


ap : ife: 
The garnet is credited with endowing the wearer | ness: pearl, or moonstone, health and long life; 
ruby, a contented mind; sardonyx, or peridot, 

with constancy and fidelity; the amethyst betokens Felicity: sapphire, wisdom; opal, or tourmaline, 
sincerity; bloodstone, or aquamarine, courage and | hope, topaz. fidelity; turquoise, or lapis lazuli, 


truthfulness; diamond, innocence; emerald, happi- | prosperity and success. 


Gretna Green—Haven of Elopers 


Gretna Green, a small village in the southern | dings were made possible by a law of Scotland that 
part of Scotland, close to the English border, be- | 4 Man and woman were Jegally married if they 
came a favorite place for eloping couples from | exchanged their vows before a witness. 

; In the United States the name Gretna Green 
England immediately after the English Marriage | ..,24 to those border places where eloping couples 
Law was tightened up in the Eighteenth Century. |; those from states where marriage laws were 
A later requirement that both parties to a marriage | strict and required a wait between the time of the 
must have been residents of Scotland for 12 days | issuance of the license and the performance of the 
destroyed some of the usefulness of Gretna Green | marriage ceremony could be married quickly. There 
for spur-of-the-moment marri: . Most of the | were many in the country but recently most states 
way marriages were performed over the anvil | have tightened their marriage laws and the Gretna 

of the village smithy. These over-the-anvil wed- | Greens have been forced out of business, 
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Birth Rates 
Per 1,000 Pop. 


Birth, Death, Marriage Rates of the | 


ge Rates 


th Rat — Marriage 
Death Rates woe 1,000 Poo: 


Per 1,000 Pop. 


1934| 1935| 1936 


Country 1921-25/ 1934) 1935/ 1936] 1921-25 | 1934| 1935 1921-25 
» Arg aa) 32.8] 25.3] 25.5]..... 14.6 | 11.6] 12.9]..... 2] 66 
; aie Son 23.9| 16.4) 16.5} 17.1 9.5 | 9.3} 9.5 SOM avar 
CNS ja Roe ee are 22.2} 13.6| 13.1) 13.1 15.8 | 12.7| 13.7 96 | 6.5 
Sha ee 20.4| 16.0| 15.4] 15.1 13.4 | 12.2] 12.8 10.6 | 7.6 
39.0] 30.0] 26.3] 25.6 20.8 | 13.9] 14.5 11.0 | 93 
27.41 20.5] 20.2]..... 11.2 | 9.4] 9.6). 7B 6s 
39.2] 37.2| 34.42.55. PSI 22.9| SOeh oe eee tag | atone 
ae 39.4| 33.8] 34.1] 34.6 30.3 | 26.8] 25.0] 25.2|........- 7.0 
~ Colombia. 26.6] ..... 3EOltnee 13.8 | 15.1] 14.9] 14.6 Aer es 
Costa Rica............ 41.9] 42:3] 43.2] 42°8 23.1 | 17.8] 21.9] 20.6 64] 63 
DLUS Hae de ves (b) 26.3| 30.1] 32-3] 34.3] (b) 19.9 | 13.2] 13.6] 12.4] (b) 6.2 | 8.2 
vakia......... 27.1| 18.7| 17.9] 174 16.1 | 13.2} 13.5] 3.3 10.0 | 7.8 
22.3] 17.8| 17.7| 17.8 11.3 | 10.4] 11.0] 11.0 79 | 9.5 
43.0] 42.6] 41.9]..... 25.41 | O84 a 26Nel en ane Pee ab emo 
19.6] 15.4] 15.9) 16.1 15.5 | 14.1] 14.9] 15.6] (b) 81] 7.9 
24°7] 19.1| 19.6}.:... U5 Ue | LS |) bez eee viaiea pears 
43-0] AT totes 250 HBOS]. 2c iiasact 10.0 | 8.5 
19.3} 16.1] 15.2)... 17:2 | 15.1) 15.7|...., 95 | 7.1 
22:1] 18.0 19.0 13.3 | 10.9] 11.8] 11.8 9.4 | 11.1 
23.0] 31.2] 28.3]..... 16.5 | 15.0} 14.9|..... TAs Zl 
(b) 42.9] 40.9 42.5\ (b),19:8 )| 2616): 24:1) 22.O}-aser, 5 bacillpe bee pects] eee 
39.4] 24.7] 24.0]..... TALE B6) = Ab eos 9:9. [78a eee 
29.4} 21.9 20-0 19.9 | 14.5] 15.3] i142 10.0 | 8.9] 8.5) 8.5 
32.7] 33.7| 34.9]... 26.0 | 24.0) 23-617. cee nat be poem se eee 
20.3] 19.5 19.6 14.6 | 13.2] 14.0] 14.4 49} 48) 4:8] 5.0 
29.7} 23.4 22.2 17.3 | 13.3] 13.9] 13.5 9.0} 7.4] 6.7] 7.2 
36.4| 31.2] 33.5)..... 23.4 | 17.0] 17.7|..... 3.7-1658.0| Oral oak 
34.6] 29.9] 31.6]..... 21.8 | 18.1] 16.8] ...2: 8:8 |} e751 4 SOs 
34ial BOVaahe as eles TOMS TR A \aceeel ees reife as Mame 4 FR a 
22 1s P72 i8.i 14:8 | 13.9] 14.2] 141 3.4] 8.4] 8.4] 8.4 
(b) 28.3] 24:7 24.1| (b) 16.4-] 14.5] 13-9] 13.3] (b) 7.0 | 7.4| 7.3] 7.5 
20.4| 15.6 15.2 13.4 | 11.8] 12.6] 11.5 8.8 | 7.9) 7.4] 8.0 
26.6] 35.4 38.7 24.7] 2V-Al 19:0 01 9- Deca ck clea See eee 
Area 36.6 SOUS Scene ca| BR S| D2 Oh 2SaNll c hapa hee Se eee 
34:9] 33.7 36.1 23.0 | 22.5] 23.5| 17.8] ) 6.21 6.7 
(b) 31.9] 41.2 38:6} (b) 25:5 | /22-5] (DOF 22 Ot 2a. teal ee | eto 
25.7| 20.7 20.1 10.4] 8.4| 8.7] 8.7 SIDU eS pe Tea eMee 
22.2] 16.5 16.6 8.6 | 8.5] 8.2] 8.7 8.0 | 7.6] 82! 92 
2] 14.6 14.8 11.5 | 9.9} 10.2| 10:3 6:3] 8:7) aT) Hs 
42.5 44.9) 'i(e)\23.4. | 22-3)-18'6) IO fescue Sop eee eR et dl oe 
Peed 34.6 18.9 | 18.5) 19.5 sc Gied ced eras Pewee eae 
Mh Neenah 26.5 17.3 | 14.4] 140 9.1 | 8.3] 8.3] 84 
Be teneasey 28.4 20.4 | 16.6] 17.1 79 | 6.7| 68| 64 
i | a esis aera eet Capea 21.0 | 18.9) 18.0 6:5.) 5S] sae 
Jee ees a 32.4 23.0 | 20.7) 21.1] 19.8 98} 9.2] 87) 9.2 
Peet. cs 40.2 23.9. |524-5) B42} 207 bce =. one eae toe eee 
Ph 23.2 9.7 | 9.6] 10.5| 9.6 8.0 | 10.3] 10.4)... 
MP BO cere 8 26.2 20.2 | 15.9] 15.3 7.3: |) BO access 
40.6 23 SSE) SHO] AO eo Se ol) eed oa a 3 
SER iy ih 13.7 12.1 | 11.2] 11.7 6.3 | 7.8] 8.2] 8.5 
ete 6, 16.2 12-5] 11.3] 12:1 FS RS) 78 eel 
ip Male Be | eee 201 Von | ae ey Heth Wee ee ib eel 
OAKS 19:2 hdes is eee O16. [nese |e oe See 
Baa RECO) AOIGI" acts ca safes TZ baste, elon te Ody Pe ee 
11.8 | 11.0] 10:9 0.6) Phat e ochy ates 
124] 1 2.0 7.7) 8.3] 8.5] 84 
f) 124] 1 TU dA ee cig at ST a) 
14.9 | 1 re Vip a Bees Dealt oe ae 
12.9] 1 BD DS aN oasis kot es se 
11.5 | 1 0.6 
192] 1 7.0 
2 1 


lay 

- Yugo-Slavia 

cea 

ay (a) Twelve months ending June 30; (b) 1922- 
1925; (c) 1923-1925; (d) 1925; (e) 1924-1925 
- (f) 1920-22; (g) 1923. *Provisional or approximate 

1South Africa: white population. 2United 

India: registration area. 8Finland: rates 
actual population, different from official 


narriage rate of a country, it is due to a revision 

ficial population estimates. Some. countries 
1itted because it is not possible to calculate 
ir yearly population. 


though women are most prolific between the 


show t 
 annut 
¥ rho 


NV 


ate: 


nity age is 20-24; in all other countries feminine 
fertility is most pronounced between 25 and 29. 


Out of a total of 2,155,105 registered births in 
the United States in 1935, the ages of the mothers 
were divided as follows—273,449 “under 20; 660,381 
from 20 to 24; 564,425 from 25 to 29; 357,474 from 
30 to 34; 214,267 from 35 to 39; 72,822 from 40 to 
44; 7,043 from 45 to 49 and 156 over 50. The mean 
age of mothers was 27.1 and of fathers 31.6 years. 


These means are computed from age distributions _ 
grouped. In each case in which the age of the 
father is reported as under 14 years, or the age 
of the mother is reported as under 13 or over 53 
years, a confirmatory report is requested of the 
State vital statistics office. The instances listed as 

Not stated’’ include, for the most. part, illegit- 
imate births for which no information concerning 
the father is reported. 


In 1936 there were 25 males who became fathers 
when under 15 years of age. 
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Life Table for White Males in U. S.; 1929 to 1931 


(Figures by Research Division, Bureau of the Census) 


fre 


SRASAOVNS PONT BARN OOHS LAOS SRO SRS 


Tot, No. years|Com- 
Of 100,000 |store iived by ener [ieee OF 100,000 nore | tea Vo Sea] ORs 
rate] generation males bor ort.| lived by each | plete 
alive gen sak edged mre alive | fate | generation of |expec. 
- ’ e ‘ 100,000 males | of life 
ao Fe A=] Mahe Fe 
Se is os =I Soo ao J oy us] b= 
ge {= | 52 a | nee ee j= | 35 q | S28 
Age. } S23 ]/ 3 wal § a $Ss||} Age. gt 5 33 ; Oe; ee 
da v6 126) 3) S8 RF. ac.|-o| s¢| § | 3equoeee 
of ae | we e Sb as aq woh | Abe a 3 
Bata, vee |S sh |Ss> of | Ba) oe) 2 3h | ces 
as | oo | Be 5 gs Sas nih Pret) elas u be aaP 
ne we LUG § os EOS ‘ao. |°2) }s 3 4s = 
saeee {cee B tese | Seq sul ak] Se| 5 | eee 
} 4a | 4m | 4a] 4 es |<55 za |28] $3] 8 ict] “sé 
Q- 1{100,000|6,232 |62.32/95,062|5,912,005| 59.12]! 53. 54] 71.28211.117| 15.66 
0 ‘ 5 5 9. = 5¢ b : -60/70,723)1,379 
1- 2| 93,768] "931 | '9-93/93,219|5,816,943] 62:04|| 34. 55] 90/165|1,184 16-87|6y'e73|1'309 1081 tebe 
2- 3] 921837) 482 | 5.20/92'581|5.723,724 ' 1309, 18.66 
& $1 o0'354| 331 | 3.59/92" 18215'631'143 61.65]} 55- 56] 68,981]1,255| 18.19168°35411/239'530| 17.97 
= eanesh oe - 1828 oe et | 60-971] 56- 57] 67,726]1,331| 19-66167,061]1,171,176| 17.29 
By gees 85 | 3.09)91,875/5,538,961) 60.19|| 57- 58] 66,395/1/411| 21-25/65'689|1'104:115| 16.63 
Vp 6 brane aaa 2.66/91,617/5,447,086) 59.38]| 58- 59] 64,984]1'488| 22.90|64'240/1'038'426 ‘98 
, 7 St 7 rr! 91,391 gt ae 58.53]) 59= 60| 63,496|1,563| 24.61162'715] '974/186| 15.34 
s 8 + ta aed ye 36 aries Pe eee 57.67|| 60- 61} 61,933|1.637| 26-44/61,115| 911'471| 14.72 
& 2 aarace 156 Be ea PRR eS 56.78|| 61- 62] 60,296|1,711| 28.38/59'440] 850/356] 14.10 
persak gage 2 | 1.55/90,881)/5,081,851) 55.87/| 62- 63] 58,585|/1'788| 30.52/57,691| 790/916) 13.50 
10- 11} 90,810) 153 | 1.47/90,744/4,990,970| 54.96|| 63- 64| 56:797|1'873| 32.97|55'860| 733,225| 12.91 
11- 12) 90,677) 135 | £-49/90,609|4,900,226| 54.04|| 64- 65) 54,924|1,960| 35.68/53'944| 677,365] 12.33 
12- 13 54 142 | 1.57/90,471/4,809,617) 53.12|| 65- @6| 52,964 38.65/51,941 23'421| 11.77 
13- 14) 90,400} 154 | 1.71)/90,323/4,719,146) 52.20)| 66- 67| 50,917|2,136] 41-96/49\849] 571/480] 11.22 
14- 15| 90,246] 172 | 1.90)90,160)/4,628,823) 51.29]! 67- 68] 48,781/2'224] 45.58|47'669] 521/631] 10.69 
15- 16] 90,074] 191 | 2.13/89/978|4,538,663] 50:39|| 68- 69| 46/557|2/304| 49-49|45'405| 473'962| 10.18 
16- 17) 89,883} 217 | 2.41|/89,774/4,448,685) 49.49]| 69. 70 "253|2'373| 53.62|43'067| 428.557] 9.68 
17- 18] 89,666] 239 | 2.66/89,547/4,358,911) 48.61]| 70- 71] 41,880]2'427| 57.96|40/667| 385,490 9.20 
18- 19] 89,427} 255 | 2.86 89,300 4,269,364) 47.74]| 71- 72| 39,453|2,467| 62.52/38,219| 344,823 8.74 
19- 20] 89,172} 268 | 3.01/89,038/4,180,064| 46.88|| 72- 73] 36,986/2,493| 67.40/35,740 306,604 8.2 
20- 21] 80,994} 283 | 3.18/88,762|4,091,026] 46.02/| 73- 74| 34,493/2'507| 72.71/33/239| 270/864 7.8 
21- 22 88,621 299 | 3.38)88,471/4,002,264) 45,16]| 74- 75] 31,98612,515| 78.61/30,728 237,625 74 
22- 23) 88,322} 312 | 3.53/88,166)3,913,793| 44.31|| 75- 76| 29,471|2,513| 85.26/28,215| 206,897 7.0 
23- 24 88,010 318 | 3-61/87,851/3,825,627) 43.47|| 76- 77| 26,958/2,500| 92.74/25,708] 178,682 6.6 
24~ 25] 87,692) 321 | 3-66)87,531/3,737,776| 42.62|| 77- 78] 24,458|2,471/101.05/23,223| 152,974 6.2 
25- 26} 87,371] 324 | 3.71/87,209/3,650,245) 41.78/| 78- 79] 21,987|2,422/110.13/20,776| 129,751 5.9) 
26- 27| 87,047; 326 | 3-75/86,884/3,563,036) 40.93/| 79- 80] 19,565/2,344|119.83!18.393) 108,975 5.5 
27~ 28] 86,721] 331 3.81/86,555/3,476,152) 40.08}| 80- 81) 17,221|2,238|129.97/16,102 90,582 5.2 
28- 29} 86,390) 337 3.90/86,221/3,389,597| 39.24|| 81- 82] 14,983|2,104 140.43/13,931 74,480 49 
29- 30} 86,053} 346 | 4.02/85,880/3,303,376) 38.39!| 82- 83} 12,879|1,947|151.17/11,905 10,549 4,7 
30- 31] 85,707} 354 | 4-13/85,530/3,217,496| 37.54// 83- 84| 10,932/1,773|162.14/10,046 48,644 4.4 
31- 32 .853| 364 | 4.26/85,171 3,131,266 36.69|| 84- 85) 9,159/1,587 -33) 8,36 38,598 4.2 
$2- 33| 84,989] 375 | 4.42/84,802/3,046,795) 35.85|| 85- 86} 7,572/1,399|184.68| 6,873 30,232 3.9 
33- 34] 84,614) 392 | 4.63 84,418 2,961,993 35.01}] 86- 87] 6,173/1,211]196.18) 5,568 23,359 3.7 
34+ 35| 84,222) 410 | 4.86/84,017|2,877,575| 34.17/| 87- 88| 4,962/1,031|207.80) 4,447 17,791 3.5 
35- 36| 83.812) 427 | 5.10/83/598/2,793,558| 33.33]| SS8- 89] 3/931] '863/219.67] 3/499 3,344] 3.3 
836- 37| 83,385, 447 | 5.35)83,161/2,709,960) 32.50|| 89- 90| 3,068] 712/232.11). 2,712 9,845 3.2 
37- 38| 82/938] 467 | 5.63|/82,705/2,626,799| 31.67|| 90- 91| 21356] 579]245.50] 2/066 7133] 3.0 
88- 39] 82,471) 492 | 5.97/82,225|2,544,094| 30.85)| 91- 92 1,777| 462|260.17| 1,546 5,067 2.8 
39- 40] 81,979] 522 | 6.36)81,718/2,461,869) 30.03/| 92- 93] 1,315] 363/276.29) 1,133 3,521 2.6: 
40- 41} 81,457| 553 | 6.79/81,181/2,380,151| 29.22|| 93- 94 952| 280|293.97 812 2,388 2.5 
41- 42} 80,904] 588 | 7.27/80,610/2,298,970| 28.42|| 94- 95 672| 211/313.34) 567 1,576 2.3. 
42- 43} 80,316} 623 | 7.76)80,005|2,218,360} 27.62|| 95- 96 461| 154|334.45 384 1,009 2.1 
43- 44| 79,693] 657 | 8.25)79,364|2,138,355) 26.83|| 96- 97 307| 110|337.45 252 625 2.0: 
44- 45 .036| 691 | 8.74/78,690)2,058,991|) 26.05/| 97- 98 197 75|382.43 160 373 1.8 
45- 46| 78.345| 728 | 9-29|77,981|1,980,301| 25.28|| 98- 99 122} 50/409.51| 97 218]2" dey, 
46- 47| 77.617| 767 | 9.88]77,234)1,902,320| 24.51|| 99-100 72| 32)/438.79 56 116) 1.6 
47- 48] 76,850| 809 |10.52|76,446)1,825,086|) 23.75||100-101 40 19}470.37 31 60 14 
48- 49] 76,041] 853 |11.22/75,615)1,748,640| 23.00! /101-102 21 10} 504.36 16 29 1.3 
49- 50] 75,188] 900 |11.98/74,738]1,673,025| 22.25/|102-103 1 6|540.87 8 13 4. 
50- 51] 74,288} 950 |12.78/73,813 pepeaes 21.51 103-104 5 3/580.01 3 5 LL 
51- 52! 73°338/1,001 |13.65|72,838|1,524,474| 20.79) |104-105 1|621.87 1 2 10 
52- 53] 72°337]1,055 |14,59|71,810] 1,451,636 1| 666,56 9 
The aggregate number of years of life remaining , column 6, by the number of survivors at that age, 
to those persons who out of 100,000 born alive have} as given in column 2, the quotient is the average 
reached the year of age specified in column 1 is| number of years of life remaining to those ae 
shown in column 6. It is arrived at by adding the| reach that age, or in other words, the ‘‘complete 
number of years lived in the specified year and| expectation of life,” as shown in column 7. 
each older year, as shown in column 5, Thus the hus the complete expectation of life or average 
aggregate number of years of life remaining to the} number of geare of life remaining to those whi 
85,707 ae males who out of 100,000 born alive| males who have reached the age of 21 is 45.16 (or 
reached the age of 30 is 3,217,496, as shown in| 4,002,264+88,621); and their average age at death 
column 6. This is the sum total of the number of | would therefore be 66.16 years (21+45.16). The 
years lived in the year 30-31 and all older years| complete expectation of life at birth is 59.12 for 
(85,530+85,171+84,802+, etc.). The figure at the white males and 62.67 for white females. But the 
top of the column (5,912,005) is the aggregate | maximum expectation of life, it may be noted, 
number of years lived by a generation of 100,000| not at birth, but comes one year later applying to 
white males from the date of their birth until the} those who have survived the dangerous period of 
last survivor dies. infancy and entered on the second year of life. 
By dividing the aggregate number of years of| It is then 62.04 for white males and 64.93 for white 
life remaining at each year of age, as given in females. 


The 
States, 
which 


rican Medical Association, 
einounter 24,013 were in New York; 12,889 in 


number of physicians in continental United 
according fa figures gathered for 1936 by 


was 165,163, of 


Pennsylvania; 11,672 in Illinois; and 10,859 in Cali- 


fornia. The number of medical graduates in 
1937 was 9,767, as against 8,691 in 1936, and 
8,041 in 1935. The annual number has not fallen 
below 7,000 since 1924, when the total was 6,671. 
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Life Table for White Females in U. 8.3; 1 


> (Figures by Research Division, Bureau of the Census) : 


Tot. No, years|Com- 00,000 
Of 100,000 INfort.|lived by each|plete ai eas 
females | sate |generation of|/expec. Bata alive 
born alive 100,000 females | of life 
A 38 : rete 8D or = Hho 
Ee Ei S# = oF & a g & on a 2 
= a P| ed 3 nos % p 5 ou i" s Pe a 
3s EI ay) 2 Bau Bo 2 veal Sy 4 Oo. Say 
Rotel i : §% Sue ° =] fo oO wee Ome 
SP atte erate hd a4 ee y= en o| 82 | & 8 | Pen 
#3 | ~§| Se) 2] 28 | 2E2 of |#2| ef | = | <8 | o88 
of Ra | we ms om on OD of & ws Ss 42 
Suhre 2 iS) a> 4 = ii oe calles 
By | 23 $3 S aS | 48. ay | do| BS 8 gs Es 
ch oe | & 23 |uee om w| to} & 230) eee 
68 158] 65 | « = | Ses 62 |s8| se] 2 | ge |E8¢ 
PAtahe ssn hed P= aa |<20 Za |25| Za) & Aa |<2h 
6,52 76,176} 897 75,727 
= Oai4 75,279| 958 80 
4. 87 74 


UBIAIDOoMIY 
OOWOWAID 
ARIA reO 
mo 

So 
00.00 


WWh re 
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7.56 


We HB 09 9 09 BY SAI S GO > fa a ba ba att CL COLDER EVEN | 
PON CUMNNU PH CARTS ODWONWNSRAUSO 
ry 


SU sh G9 49 09 G9 49 9 G9 G0 409 G9 HORI RIV nt at a at tk NO 8 


7.13 
6.72 
6.35 
5.97 
5.63 
5. 5.31 
64 5.01 
74 4.74 
83 4.48 
94 4.24 
06 1,651) 182. 4.01 
19 7\1,434| 193.45 3.79 
33 1,229] 205.28 3.58 
47 1,035|217.86 3.37 = 
63 861| 231.51 3.17, 
83 2.97 
-06 /84,470/2,740,092 2.78 
-32|84,032/2,655,622 2.60 
61/83,573/2,571,590 2.42 
-93|83,091/2,488,017 2.24 | 
27 |82,585/2,404,926 2.08 — 
6.63 |82,052/2,322,341 i 8 352 4) 1.92 
7.02/81,492/2,240,289 ; 9 220 388] 1.76 
7.46 s 132 212) 1.62 
7.93 7 109} 1.48 
8.44 39 52) 1.35 
8.99/78, 9: 917, 19 23) 1.22 - 
9.59/78, 195/1,839,065 y - : 9 . 6 9} 1.11 
10.24 |77,419]1,760,870 A 4 3| 643.47 2 3} 1.00 
10.97/76,599/1,683,451 . 105-106 1 1/695.98 1 1} 0.90 


msus Bureau's explanation of certain col- | length of time lived by them in that year of age 
der the table on the preceding page apply | is one-half year. ‘ 
general terms, to the above table for white Therefore the total numbe: persons who live 
ales. The same is true as to a further part of | through the year, plus one-half the number who 
ureau’s explanation, where it states that col- | die within the year, gives the total number of 
5 and 6 represent two necessary steps in the; years lived within that year by the persons alive 
} > at the beginning of the year. For example, the 
| 5 gives the total number of years lived in| aggregate number of years lived in the year of age 
ar of age by the survivors (shown in| 19-20 by the 89,172 white males who out of 100,000 
who reach that year of age out of} born alive passed their nineteenth birthday is the 
Now the total number of years | number who reached their twentieth birthday, 
in a single year of age by, we will say, 100} namely 88,904, plus one-half the 268 who died 
ms who live through the year is obviously just | within that year of age. : 0 Pe 
ears. But a certain number of persons die This gives a total of 89,038, as shown in column 
year. Assuming that their deaths were | 5 under the heading, ‘Total number of years 
stributed through the year, the average | lived in year of age.”’ A 


_ Infant Mortality Rates in Large American Cities 


The number of infant deaths per thousand infant ) 51 (63); Baltimore, 57 (82); Boston, 51 (11); Pitts 
_ births in 1937 (1928 figures in parentheses) in large | DUrgh, 51 (75); San Francisco, 33 (45); hi 
cities is as follows—New York, 44 (66); Chicago, | 10m» 61 (74); Milwaukee, 39 (68); Buffalo, 54 (6 
a eae i 2 a. ?| New Orleans, 78 (78); Cincinnati, 57 (85); Jerse: 
t); Philadelphia, 45 (71); Detroit, 43 (77);| City, 33 (85); Newark, N. J., 37 (64); Denver, 64, 
geles, 52 (66); Cleveland, 44 (60); St. Louis, | (65). ‘ lita 
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Births and Deaths with Rates in the United States 


Figures cover birth registration area, including the District of Columbia, and are excl 
births, which in 1936 numbered 73,735, or 3.4 per 100 live births, varying from 1.4 in er oetie ae 


es 5.9 in Georgia. 
Ritts sar oe 
5 s g 
‘4 Near | Deaths Pop, of 
‘ Males | Females Totals Males |Females Totals 
. Number. | Rate. N umber. Rate. A 
cc 398,615) 377,689} 776,304 | 25.1 | 234,871 | 201,722 436,593 | 14.1 | 30,936,179 
a 0,8: 398,102} 818,983 | 25.0 | 264'498 | 299'184 86,682 | 14.8 2,788,670 
- 657,691] 1,353,792 | 24.7 | 423,359 | 352.863 776,222 | 14.2 | 64,771,416 
, 662,485 1, 6: 24.6 | 534,720 | 461,907 996,627 | 18.3 | 55,515,241 
667,845) 1,373,438 | 22.3 | 422,252 | 375/852 798,104 | 13.0 1,483, 
733,552] 1,508,874 | 23.7 | 438,201 | 397,933 836,134 | 13.1 | 68,740,689 
832,670 1,714,261 24.2 | 434.019 | 391,492 825,511 11.7 | 70,738,1 
863,080} 1,774,91 22.3 | 497,967 0,578 938,545 | 11.8 | 79,415.84 
oe 871,626] 1,792.6 22.2 | 528,429 | 463,808 992,237 12.3 | 80,694,406 
b 938,183} 1,930,614 | 22.4 | 542.637 | 464,357 | 1,006,994 | 11.7 86,256,025 
911,907) 1,878,880 | 21.5 | 555,267 | 475.251 | 1,080,518 | 11.8 ,486,09 
f 902,430} 1,856,068 | 20.7 | 589,653 | 503,858 | 1,093/511 12.2 | 89,682,47; 
os 1,038, 2,137,836 | 20.6 | 638,080 | 538.725 | 1,176,805 | 11.4 |103,575, 651 
i 1,085,524} 2,233,149 | 19.8 | 738.891 | 623,096 1,361,987 | 12.0 |113,050,663 
1,055,106) 2,169,920 | 18.9 | 745,491 | 624,266 | 1,369,757 | 11.9 115,097,972 
1,071,982) 2,203,958 | 18.9 | 723,315 | 598,052 | 1,321'367 | 11.3 :644,000 
1,028,356) 2,112,760 | 18.0 | 714,277 | 587,128 | 1,301,405 | 11.1 117,460,000 
1,010,157| 2,074,042 | 17.4 588,763 | 1,293,269 | 10.9 858,000 
1,012,361) 2,081,232 | 16.5 | 737,312 | 604,794 | 1,342,106 | 10.7 |125,770,000 
, 1,054,933} 2,167,636 17.1~| 772,595 | 624,308 | 1,396,903 | 11.0 (126,626,000 
a 1,049,616) 2,155,105 | 16.9~ 771,320 | 621,432 | 1,392,752 | 10.9 |127, 521,000 
¥. 1,045,325! 2,144,790 | 16.7 | 821,439 657, 789 | 1,4791228 | 11.5 |128) 429) 000 


ay Births in the United States in 1937 totaled 2,201,609 (vate, 17.0), excluding stillbirths; acc 1,450, 715 
be (rate 11.2). The figures for 1937 are subject to final revision. 
r 


The birth and death rates in the above table are per 1,000 population. 
‘ Of the 1936 births, whites numbered 1,881,883; Negroes, 251,098; other races, 11,809. 
“a Of the 1936 deaths, whites totaled 1,278,379; Negroes. 192,748; other races, 8,101. 


Births in U. S. by States, 1927-1937 


(Figures, by Bureau of the Census, exclude still-births) 
1927 | 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 |] 1937 


67, 431) 63, 554) 62,920) 63,757 ope 62,939 tert 63,495) 62,239 60,116 iis 


538 8,945 81523 8'492| 9/139] 9/545] 10/49: 
40/340 38183 37/450] 35,800] 37,515] 35,684] 33/520] 34°79 
84/367 83/536 78/093| 75.036] 78/346] 80,131] 84,502] 93/653 
ne 17.613} 17,180] 17/849] 18/837] 18,279] 19/590 
28,931) 28/245 23'731| 227437] 22'215| 22/258] 22/298) 29/774 
4.263 4,311 é 3'922] 3/988] 4036] 3/922] 4) 
91043, 8.935 10,157 10/137] 10/803] 11/704] 12/341 
| 34,118 29:77 27/402} 25'666] 26:716] 28:051] 28097] 29, 
: 59.12 63,717] 60,98 64,661 63,260 61,658 64.061 
133" "862 Biay 687 111,512] 107,910] 110/226] 111,884| 112/167|115/281 
298) 60.2 53.073] 50,480] 52:349] 52° ‘03 i 
‘688, 43.378 40,459| 39/575] 42;463| 41,137] 42/715] 42' 
: 4 59,505 é ; ’ ; ; 
co dean 41 8iG #5388) $0-748) 48.008) 42-7) 42.38] 40 gor 
: : 6,129] 15, ‘ ; f ; 
’ Maryland 32 347) A RSt 28/820] 27) 27'340| 27,236] 26.588] 27/739 
M. ae 82/271) 79,028 68,534| 631445] 63/828] 63;001| 61,704] 61,749 
ae 1400/1738] 97;797 85,736] 80,923] 83.925] 87/446] 88,427] 91,549 
‘| 50/908] 49/514 46,377| 44, 45,921] 45,962] 47,576| 48) 
49/272) 48,213 46.273| 44,274] 47'863| 48/320] 49,446] 52, 
| 66,432 63,339 59,949 57,277 59,185 57,299 55,916 36,94 
lit -g'799| 9/96: : : : : ' 
: ‘ 25,159] 24,185] 25/085] 23/327] 23/798] 22/27 
4 27'865| 28,028 5 g82 9 


2 oe we.) (8708 |8.676 

oN ow Mexico. ca ae oe Soe B14 70,080 oe Geet oi 2) Po'S04| 42/760 3 130 B 207| 1338 
2|205,677| 198,431] 187, 158] 185,615) 184, r "i 

5388 ou 217, et aldior3 799| 77.902| 75,422) 79,704) 78,753 79,081 

83} 14,380 


14,035: 13338 °468| 13,210] 12,847] 12,228] 13,077 


ae a 
3 

168,534! 157,046] 160,238) 161,166) 59,393/161,276 

rete jo He. ae 188 tor st 336 it 171} 10,352 Oaae 10,215} 10,186 eae 


13) 

48| 52/3 50,571 
Ph apewed i 107, ‘980 116, 03 iif ae 111, 602 116/056 
i1,974| 11/910] 12/63 12'551| 12/603 
6,030] 6,13 6808 6,449] 6,326 


7| 50,41 
4'249 1207 


1,419 
4, 565 


was not then in the resisiwebied area, because of incomplete 


“where there are no figures the state 
eturns. 
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Birth Rates in U. S. by States, 192. : 
(The rates are per 1,000 estimated population; by Bureau of the Census) — 


‘ Yates z Sry CLIT CHET CII Tc r? = = 
‘ 1924] 1925] 1926] 1927) 1928] 1929) 1930| 1931 1932| 1933 1934] 1935/1936 


ve 
22.2! 22.4) 21.5| 20.7| 20.6] 19.8] 18.9] 18.9] 18.0] 17.4 } 

Hees eee 2s |...-.| 26.3] 24.5] 24.0] 24.0] 23.3] 23. ; i 

Peaeteln ae Stes COPSEI Esra} 20/9] 21:4] 22/4] 24:0] 22:0] 20.3] 19. : 

17) S| 2251) 2078]. 20.2} 22.1] 21.7] 19.5} 18. k 

CONN ir oe EEN. igi4|'i7i] 16/6] 15.8] 148] 14.8] 14.1) 13.4] 12. : 

ee pace tee aa A RIB L724) b Sek Len G8 tee A 

Bart Sea a ei A\’19.8]° 19.1] 18.7] 18.0] 17.1] 17.2] 15.6] 14.3) 13. 5 

BPE or: ‘2| 20.2| 18.0] 18.2] 18:3} 18.1] 18.7| 17.4] 17.4] 15.7] 15.8 

20.2| 19.6] 19.0] 19.1] 18-7] 18.4] 19.1| 18.4] 19.3] 18.3) 18.1 

“5| 23.8| 27.1| 25.6] 21.5} 18.8] 18.3] 18.0] 17.9] 16.5] 16.8 

Ne | deae..| 20/3] 20:1] 20.8] 21.0] 21.5] 20.4] 21.5 

TUES |" a191°30.8] 2075] 19-8! 20.5] 20.0] 19.0] 15.4] 19.8 

19.2|'i9.6|'19.i] 18.6] 18.3] 17.4] 17-0] 16.8] 15.4] 14.4] 13.9) 14.1 

31.6| 22.1] 20.8] 20.1| 19.7] 18.9] 18.3] 18.2] 17-0] 15.9] 15.0] 15.4 

Rogeaene ~...| 20.2] 19.6] 18.7] 18.2] 17.6] 17.1] 17.3} 16.8] 16.2| 15.7] 16.8 

Mie sence Vii. 8 51.7] 20:9] 20.1] 19:1] 18/8} 18.2] 17-4] 17.9] 17.5] 16.9] 16.4] 17.4 

Kentucky ...........-- 26.1| 26.6| 25.2| 23:8| 24.3] 23.0] 21.7] 22.6] 21-3] 21.9] 20.0] 21.3 

I cic calescalecees [esses | 22-9}, 20:5} 20.3] 20.4] 20.5] 20.5] 18.8] 20.3 

22.6| 23.7] 22.3|°20.9] 20-7/' 20:8] 20.0] 20.2] 20-1] 19.7] 18.2] 18.8 

22'9| 22°6| 21:9| 21.0| 20.5] 19.9] 18.5} 18.5] 17.5] 17.5] 16.6] 16.4 

22'4| 22°7| 21.2] 20.3| 19.9] 18.9] 17-5] 17.3] 16.2] 16.0] 14.7] 14.8 

22'9| 23.4| 23:1] 22.4] 22:1] 21.1] 20.8] 20.6] 19-0] 18.0] 17.2] 17.9 

23.0] 22.6] 21.7| 21.0] 20.2] 19.5] 183] 18.5] 18.1] 17.9} 17.1] 17.5 

23 °0| 23:1} 23:7] 26.3] 25.3] 24:4| 22.9] 24:0] 22.5] 23.0] 22:0] 23.8 

ee Be seh. woe ca fecuez|ceee. | 18.6] 17:6] 16.9] 17.0] 16.4] 15.9] 15.0] 15.3 

19.2|' 18.8] 18.9] 78.2] 18.1]-1815} 18.7] 18.6] 18.0] 17.0| 16.8} 18.7 

22/8] 22:6] 21.8] 21.0} 20:5] 20-5] 19.4] 19.6] 19-4] 18.3] 17.7| 18.4 

ee eer Peete BRS (mT kee meen RISE ie eA hee lye cect ers 

20.7| 22:3] 20:7]' 19.1) 19:2] i8'8} 17.6] 17-8| 16-3] 16.2] 15.1] 15.9 

21.6| 21.6] 20:4] 19:5] 19:1] 18.0] 17-2] 16.8] 15.6] 14.7] 13.3] 12.8 

ge re 218 | tee Aes a Ree dn eel eg TM OR TBE NY, AIL atte DPD asp 

4 20:7| 20:5] 19:9] 18'9|"i9/0]'18'3] 17:5} 17.1] 16-2] 15.6] 14.6] 14.4 

ort na 30.4! 31:0] 29:0] 27-9] 27:7| 26.4| 24.7] 24:1| 23.1] 23:7] 22.6] 23.6 

h Dakota. ic. ef.21.5| 21.8} 2273] 21:9} 22:2] 21.6] 21-7] 20-9] 20.4] 19.0] 20.9 

LOR ae HOU 21.2]°21:4| 20.3] 19:6] 19:3] 18.5] 17.7] 17.8] 16.2]°15.2] 14:3] 14/9 

Watincrmehcchels: geleosca eel. os eeq eT R54 | 16:8) hr 7 | 7-8) Lee iealicer ly RO) 

WORE E NS cS Mies es 17/8] 1873] 17-7] 1616]' 16.1] 15:2] 14:1] 14:1] 13.6] 13.1] 12/3] 13:1 

ES hes hd 24:1] 24.5] 23:4] 22'3| 22.4] 21.2] 19.8] 19.6] 18.3] 17-1] 15.8] 16.0 

SS ee poe 22'8| 23.4] 22:2! 20:7| 20.6] 19:3] 18.0] 17.7| 16.5| 16.3} 15.2) 15.2 

WSaae 2602718) =o a) teal wee oO eee eaaie 23.2| 22.4) 24'3 

eam eo aea JRA ee Bee 19.1] 18.6] 19.0 

6 19.4] 18.3] 18/8 

.....| 18.0] 19:3 

23:4] 23°2| 246 

16.4) 16.5] 17.6 

21.7] 20.0) 20.1 

13.4] 13.0] 13.9 

21.9] 20.3) 23.0 

18.2| 17.3] 17.7 

18.6| 18.3] 19.8 


Wi re there are no figures the state was not then in the registration area. 
i awali (1932) 27.4; (1933) 25.2; (1934) 24.3; (1935) 23.8; (1936) 21.9. * 


ae ry en 
ry Registered Hospitals in the U. S. and Their Capacity, 1937 


. t 


ae to (Data gathered by the Amer. Medical ‘Assoc. and published in its Journal, 1938.) 


Patients State No. Patients State 


oeesetely | 66300) 156,559] Ojo aes 123 111, . 
Maer 8 Ore ee 72 | ‘o3'93 


or patients show admissions during the | and 63 were cit: ; ‘ 
The average daily census of patients was| census in the dederel heats wae BO 015 ee 4 
hospitals totaled 1,124,548 (N. Y. Pep tees csc saeatited ° rage 
(Penn., eve (l.,' 74,433); (Calif.; | infants and do not jnohide: aes 


taled 932,912 (N. Y., 139,-| during the year 193 
; Gul, "71,258); (Calif, | in. general ‘hospitele wo 126 deve the | 


636). 
329 were federal, 522 were state, | of 12,202,284 over the preceding year, ” 


_ Deaths in U. S. by States, 1928-1936 
(Figures by the Bureau of the Census, exclude still births) 
1931 1932 1933 
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eae 
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Wisconsin. .....:. 
Wyoming...... 
Where there are no figures those States were not yet in the registration area. 


Infant Mortality Rates of the World 
(Deaths under one year per 1,000 living births) 
1921-25| 1934| 1935 | 1936 Country j 1921-25 


ee Pe a We 158 

Yugo-Slavia (g) 156 |..--. 

visional or ae ea figu (1) White population. (a) 1922-1925; (b) 1927- 1930; (c) 1 

ab. a) 1926-1929; (e) 1926-1927; *) 1931-1934; (h) year ending June 30. ‘ 
@ general rule, those countries which do not furnish Teliable statistics on births and death 
nitted from the above table. ‘ 
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United States—Health Inventory of the Nation 


A National Inventory of 


The National Institute of Health of the United 
States Public Health Service made public (Jan. 
16, 1938) a preliminary report on the results of a 

national health inventory,’’ the most “compre- 
hensive and widest in scope ever taken in the 
United States,” made during the Fall and Winter 
My in conjunction with a $4,000,000 WPA 


Findings of the survey relating to the amount 


of disabling illness in the country as a whole are 


SAY 


one day or longer occurred annu 


‘counted for 23 per cent of t 


given in the official summary as follows: 


1, On an average Winter day a total of 6,000,000 
men, women and children are unable to work, 
attend school or pursue other usual activities on 
account of illness, injury or a gross physical im- 
bpairment resulting from disease or accident. 


2. About 2,500,000 persons, or 42 per cent of these 
6,000,000,’ are suffering from a chronic disease; 
about 1,500,000 from colds, influenza and pneu- 

Monia and the like; about. 500,000 from acci- 

dents; 2,500 from acute infectious diseases (pre- 

dominately children) and 250,000 from acute 
piace of the stomach and liver and appendi- 
is. 


Annual 
Cases 
tipo or Sta iad 
onger o 
Diagnosis (*) Per 1,000 Cases 
ERO CASIRIORES | )0\.. oh. coms «sn viape'a seth 4. 307,978 
Infectious and parasitic; 
OS Se ee eer 8.9 20,483 
Mumps .... 5.6 12,950 
Chickenpox ...... 4.5 10,362 
Whooping cough 3.2 7,430 
Scarlet fever .. 2.8 6,482 
German measles is 2,927 
Malaria ........ ‘ . 08 1,867 
Local infection, blood poisoning... 0.8 , 782 
REGO ENG 55). < Jaret stir. enti peru 45 0.4 840 
ON a ee pean res ae 0.2 436 
TEVERIOUGM REVERS 6. oc oie eas Cas tend 0.2 353 
TL Se eae rr 0.1 242 
DNS aay as. Ua nceninpy 0.8 1,929 
Respiratory (except chronic) 
uenza and grippe ............ 18.1 41,752 
Donshtist .,../-.....- Coe staal. 9.9 é 
Coryza (head colds) and colds un- 
aS ee ere 1.2 16,708 
Pneumonia ........ pins eialguneroata® 4.7 10,935 
Bronchitis and chest colds....... 3.3 7,674 
Throat affections except of ton- 
rg ye, ee ee ee ee 2.3 5,398 
UMS IAY 5565: eh iie espe 1.0 2,325 
Digestive (except chronic) 
JSS Es a en ea 5.1 11,766 
Indigestion and allied conditions. 3.0 6,844 
Diarrhea, enteritis and colitis.... 0.9 1,971 
Disease of mouth, teeth and gums. 0.5 1,222 
Puerperal state 
Still births and abortions......... 1.1 2,438 
Complications of childbirth and- he oa 


pregnancy 


(*) If an illness was due to more than one 
cause, the classification is according to the condi- 
tion which was of longest duration. 

(7) Syphilis and gonorrhea omitted because of 
incompleteness of reports of such conditions in a 
house-to-house canvass. 

(4) Includes tonsillectomies, infected tonsils, 
adenoids and quinsy, if disabling for week or more. 

Accidenfs disable 16 persons out of every 1,000 
for a week or more annually and cause 7 per cent 
of all deaths in the nation, the survey disclosed. 
The Health Service estimated that 10,000,000 acci- 
dents serious enough to disable those affected for 

ally at the rate 
of 30,000 each day. It also was estimated that 
some 500,000 persons are unable each day to pur- 
sue their usual activities because of accidents. 
Thirty per cent of all accidents were found to 
ha within ges eansisting pEtOnDen yy of 
, burns and cuts, ccupational accidents ac- 
‘ the total, reflecting in 
the investigators believed, the low level of 
employment and improved industrial safety meth- 
ods. Home accidents accounted for 45 per cent of 
all injuries from falls, 48 per cent of those from 
cutting and piercing instruments and 72 per cent 
of all serious burns. 
The Service, reporting on a survey of 185,044 in 
representative plants, found that sickness and ac- 
cidents in 1937 cut the heaviest swath in industrial 
payrolls in eight years. Nearly one of every ten 
industrial workers lost eight or more days’ work 
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3. During a year, for every death reported there 
occur on the average sixteen cases of illness dis- 
abling for a week or longer—‘‘indicating that 
health problems can in no sense be evaluated by 
La sole consideration of the community death 
ate.” 

On a per capita basis, every man, woman and 
child in the nation’s population suffers at least 
ten days of incapacity annually from illness 
lasting one week or longer. 


In applying tabulations of illness to communities 
of varying size, the report gives results which 
would mean 200 persons sick each Winter day in 
a town of 5,000 population, 4,500 sick in a medium- 
sized (100,000 population) city and 22,000 sick in 
a large city of 500,000 persons. 

The lowest proportion of sick was found in the 
youth group of 15 to 24 years, one in forty, and 
the highest in_the group of 65 years or older, 
one in eight. The adult group, 25 to 64, and the 
childhood group, under 15, showed about the same 
ratio, one in_ twenty-four. ' 

The annual frequency of illnesses for one week 
or longer, by diagnosis, among 2,308,588 persons 
canvassed in 81 cities in the survey follows: 


os 


Annual 
Cases 
Week or Number 
? Longer of 
Diagnosis (*) Per 1,000 Cases 
ive: DIZGhK on ai5 s nals ee SD 13.9 32,144 
Accidents 
AOMOTLE Twice sasw celhtede eee 3,2 7,480 
Oth Wine es wa Dds We oe 8 > 12.5 28,917 
Chronic diseases (disabling for a 

week or more) 

Heart disease and arteriosclerosis. 8.5 19,710 
Rheumatism ..... . 59 13,609 
Nervous diseases .... 5.5 12,627 
Orthopedic conditions . even ae 5,868 
Nephritis and other kidney diseases 2.5 5,744 
Gell bladder diseases............ 2.2 5,108 
Tumors, nonmalignant or unspeci- 

SHOU 7 Sen tsk! oy os aes ae eee 2.0 4,573 
Asthma and hay fever............ 1.4 3,300 
Tuberculosis, all forms,......... 1.4 3,22) 
SBA GS dou song oy = 4 sie oie ee pe 2,613 

OPN es oct os os vl ose 1.0 2,303 
Ulcer of stomach or duodenum... 1.0 2,233 
Wancer.. - 2:5) ssofas ovens eee 1.0 2,200 
Dishetes «ice - sais & sb «ree teote 0.9 2,061 
Hemorrhoids” so 5<.<k 00 tok since 1,670 
Goiter and other thyroid......... 0.6 1,447 
OGRE) aris sees era aceya aioe SEE 7.6 17,552 

All other 
Bkin diseases. = oid. -.s:< oc = ates ee ee 4,902 
Diseases of ear and mastoid proc- 

BES» bate ne uh oe sin) eee eR 1.9 4,389 
Miscellaneous circulatory diseases. 1.3 3,025 
Diseases of eyes .......::5 sivitcst MOae 157 
General, not appearing above .. 0.3 39 
Homicides and suicides, including 

attempted bac +25: vgauwe oars eee 436 
Ill-defined and unknown......... 3.2 7,217 


during the year by reason of accidents or illness. 
The ratio was 99.7 per 1,000 workers as compared 
with 90.9 in 1936. 

The Public Health Service announced that half 
a million Americans are permanently disabled, 
so seriously as to be incapable of self ae 
port or school attendance and more than 2,000,- 
000 others have suffered crippling injuries which 
have left them handicapped for life. Two out 
of every 100 persons have experienced ‘‘orthopedie 
impairments’’ the Service reported. 

Seventy per cent of all crippled persons are men, 
of whom 1,400,000 are of working age, between 15 
and 64. Nine out of every 100 men over 65 are 
burdened with such “‘impairments,’’ as compared 
with five of every 100 women in the same age group. 

The high disability rate for males is attributed 
to the greater physical activity of men and eile 

At least 145,000 persons are permanently 
crippled as a result of infantile paralysis, it said.. 

The Service, after a survey, found 350,000 of the 
nation’s employables would be unable to return to 
work in 24 hours because of illness. Re 
showed twice as much illness among unemployed 
as among employed persons and excessive rates of 
disease, which, the Service said, was caused by. 
unemployment. Preliminary tabulations indicated 
that among white workers, 15 to 64 years old, the 
proportion disabled by illness was, per 1,000, un- 
employed, 39.5; employed, 19.5; Seeing work, 43, 
and on work relief 30. In general the highest ill- 
ness rates were found among people in the high-age 
groups, the low income classes and the unskilled. 
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U. S-AndisVelerenl- Disease: 


Fa 


(Prepared 


In the last three years America has discovered 
syphilis; and this discovery marks a turning point 
in our national way of thinking. We can now 
recognize by name and fight openly a disease that 
affects approximately six million persons. E 
ont my There are other communicable diseases which 

‘are grouped with syphilis under the general term 
“venereal.’? For instance, gonorrhea, though less 
ae 


deadly, is much more prevalent than syphilis. We 
have no proved standardized remedy for gonorrhea, 
though recent research holds much promise. 
Syphilis can be cured in a vast majority of_cases. 

In August 1936, Surgeon General Thomas Parran 
of the U. S. Public Health Service brought the 
problem of syphilis to public attention by simul- 
taneous articles in Survey Graphic and Readers 

Digest. These achieved greater circulations than 
any magazine articles of recent years. In December 

of the same year a Conference on Venereal Disease 
Control held in Washington was attended by 1,000 
eading health officers and physicians from all 

parts of the country. This was the first attempt 


veeks- later Gov. Herbert H. Lehman of 
York endorsed ‘‘the battle against syphilis’’ in the 
rst known gubernatorial use of the term. 

With taboos at least partially dispelled, the 
acts of the case could be brought out: 

More than 100,000 persons die each year from 
yphilis; 40,000 die each year from syphilitic heart 
disease; 25,000 babies die each year from syphilis; 
10,000,000 persons now have or have had syphilis; 
1 in 10 cases. of insanity are due to syphilis; 
1 in 7 cases of blindness are due to syphilis; 


tr 
: ildren. He pointed out, also, that syphilis could 
effectively located only with the Wassermann 
blood test dragnet. 

_ The public’s acceptance of the statement of the 
roblem and its willingness to do something about 


licenses, a Federal appropriation for control. 

As the educational program progressed and the 
_ facts became more familiar, the public and the 
i} Ne tary agencies concerned with the various 


gress, col- 
ary cam- 


camp 
Statistic: U. 8. ‘ 
d th 


Ith Service 


- The United States Department of Agriculture re- 
Rare (Sept. 5, 1938) that medical services cost 
he average farm family $39 a year or 6 per cent 


7" =e a > ey ah a 
The Fight Against the Venereal Diseases 
for the Almanac by the U. S. Public Health Service) ah 
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reason for the almost complete absen 
Voluntary agencies here set about 
supporting legislation to give 
adequate control program, 
recommending compulsory treatment. ae 

During the 1938 session of Congress a number of 
bills providing for investigation and control of the 


ce of syphilis. 
the task of — 

the United States an — 

though not at this stage — 


venereal diseases were introduced into the Con- — 


the LaFollette-Bulwinkle measure, 
was supported by voluntary associations, physi- 
cians, local and national health officers and was 
passed by both Houses. , 

The act provides $3,000,000 for the fiscal year 
1939, $5,000,000 for 1940, $7,000,000 for 1941, and 
such sums as may be needed thereafter. The 
appropriation for 1939 has been made. 

Under provisions of the act, the Surgeon General 
has allotted 80 percent for grants to States. 


gress. One 


Amounts will be allotted in regard to es P 


extent of the -venereal disease problem, 
financial needs of the States. Grants will be 
matched by States. Funds will be granted after 
approval of comprehensive control plans embracing 
extension and improvement of State and local 
facilities, 4 

With Federal aid to States assisting in the 
removal of the financial barriers to adequate 
treatment, and an understanding of the serious- 
ness and extent of the problem making for a 
more realistic approach, the barriers to control 
are lessened. 

Syphilis as a medical problem as outHned by 
the physicians and public health officials at the 
Conference on Venereal Disease Control can be 
stated briefly: Find syphilis, treat syphilis. 

Syphilis is a communicable disease, usually 
spread through sexual intercourse although it may 
be contracted by kissing, using infected drinking 
cups, towels, and other personal articles. 

The disease usually has four stages: First, a 
primary stage which is generally marked by the 
appearance of a sore (chancre). Second, a stage 
which begins 3 to 6 weeks after the sore appears 
and which is marked by a skin rash, small white 
sores in the mouth, on the inside of the cheeks, 
on the tongue, gums, and tonsils, and small flat 
warts on the sex organs. In many cases of inno- 
cent or prenatal infection this second stage may 
zeany be the first, with no chancre appearing 
at_all. 

In the third stage of syphilis the disease is 
dormant, and there are no outward signs. The 
patient may feel fine, but the germ infects the 
brain, the spinal cord, the liver, the spleen, the 
heart, the blood vessels, and other parts of the 
body. In the fourth stage—l0, or even 20 or 30 
years later—syphilis_reappears as heart disease, 


insanity, locomotor ataxia, blindness, and other 


conditions. 

During the first stage, microscopic examination 
of the serum of 
spirochete of syphilis. In_later stages the blood 
test will find syphilis. Treatment causes both 
chancre and rash to disappear within a few days, 
but the patient must stick to his treatment or 
relapses will occur. 

_ Standard treatment in uncomplicated cases con- 
sists of 30 injections of an arsenic'compound into 
the arm and 40 intramuscular injections into the 
hip which kill the spirochete germ and assure 
clinical cure in a great majority of cases. These 
treatments must be given steadily for 70 weeks, 
with no rest periods. 

Even in late stages, prompt atment will arrest 
further complications, although it may not entirely 
cure the disease. Prompt treatment may prevent 
death or Srpeune Many persons in this late 
stage do not know they have syphilis. That is the 
reason why everyone should 
“Whe ‘treatment 6f xyphil 

e treatment of syphilis by any person other 
than a qualified and competent Physician is 
Reape 8 Cake ee ve oe the advice of 

n such matter: - 
pee a s is also to be con 
sell false ‘‘remedies” greatly handicap the fight 
against syphilis. The so-called ‘‘patent medicines’ 
for diseases of the blood come in the class of 

“fake remedies.”’ 
ment over the entire period is the only assurance 
of cure. 


Average Medical Cost for Farm Family $39 a Year 


of the cost of all goods and services for the family — 


living on the farm. 


the chancre will reveal the — 


ve a blood test 


Individuals who practice quackery and 


Competent and complete treat-— 


‘a 
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(The Public Health Service 


The United States Public Health Service is a 
bureau of the Treasury Department. The head of 
the bureau is a commissioned medical officer with 
the title of Surgeon General. The work of the 
Service is administered, under direction of the 
Surgeon General, by eight bureau divisions— 
Personnel and Accounts, National Institute of 
Health (Scientific Research), Foreign and Insular 
io * Quarantine, Domestic (Interstate) Quarantine, 

Sanitary Reports and Statistics, Marine Hospitals 
and Relief, Venereal Diseases, and Mental Hygiene. 
Under existing authority of law, the functions 
of the Public Health Service may be summarized 
as follows: (1) The protection of the United States 
from the introduction of disease from without; 
(2) the medical examination and inspection of all 
arriving aliens; (3) the prevention of interstate 
spread of disease and the suppression of epi- 
demics; (4) cooperation with state and local 
health departments in public health matters; (5) 
investigation of the diseases of man; (6) the 
supervision and control of biological products; 
(7) public health education and dissemination of 
health information; (8) the maintenance of marine 
hospitals and relief stations for the care and treat- 
ment of certain beneficiaries prescribed by a 
(9) the maintenance of narcotic farms for the 
confinement and treatment of persons addicted to 
_ the use of habit-forming drugs; (10) the provision 

)/ of medical service in Federal prisons. 

. The Narcotic Farm at Lexington, Ky., was 
- opened on May 25, 1935. The-other farm, at Fort 
Worth, Texas, was opened for admissions during 


1938. 
: The Public Health Service maintains marine 
© hospitals and other relief stations throughout the 

country. It operates quarantine stations in the 
_ United States and in its insular possessions, as 
Well as stations for the medical inspection of 
immigrants. Officers are stationed at American 
consulates abroad to assist in administration of 
quarantine and inspection of immigrants. P 

At the National Institute of Health in the city 
of Washington, and in certain special field labora- 
tories, investigation of the cause and prevention 
of disease is carried on, and tests are made of 
viruses, serums and toxins, with the supervision 
of the manufacture and sale of which the Service 
is charged by law. 

The Service cooperates with State and local 
health departments in the eradication of epidemic 
diseases and establishment of adequate local health 
se: 
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Tvice. 
The Service has supervision of measures for the 


The following statements are based on the rec- 
ords of insurance companies: 

Among short men—that is, those below 5 feet 7 
inches in height—at the age period 40 to 44 years, 
an excess of 20 per cent in weight involves an 
added mortality of 30 per cent above the normal. 
A 40 per cent excess in weight in such individuals 
involves an increased mortality of nearly 80 per 
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san ong tall men—that is, those over 5 feet 10 


” 


= 7 4 

n height—the adverse situation is even 
a pects Bead for among them, at ages 40 to 44, a 
= 90 per cent excess in weight carries a 40 per cent 


- inereased in mortality, and a 40 per cent excess in 
weight doubles the mortality. ; f 

On the other hand, underweight, which is com- 
mon enough, presents a different picture. In gen- 
eral, underweight is an advantage, provided, of 
course, the percentage of deficiency is not too 
great. It is a pests agape ie in early adult 
i ially among tall men. 3 
et oiae ite are over 5 feet 10 inches and who 
are 20 per cent below the average weight for their 
height show an increased mortality of 30 per cent. 
- Persons 30 per cent underweight have a 50 per cent 
excess mortality at these early ages. ‘ 

But from age 40 onward this condtiion, in fact, 
becomes a distinct advantage; for these are the 

le who have the best mortality rates. 

It would seem that the records of insurance com- 

es indicate that there is an optimum weight— 
Ena is, a weight-height ratio in relation to age 
that is associated with the most favorable mor- 
tality experience, and that this optimum weight, 
or best build, is not the average build. 

It is stated that those who weigh between 10 and 
20 per cent below the average show the optimum 
condition for longevity at most ages beyond early 
adu e. 3 
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The United States Public Health Service 


was founded July 16, 1798) 


prevention of the spread of infectious and con- 
tagious diseases in interstate traffic, the adminis- 
tration of matters in relation to the interstate 
Quarantine Regulations, and the certification of 
water and ice furmished by common carriers for 
Passengers in interstate trafiic, 

Recent years have marked notable advances in 
public health work. In addition to lifting the 
taboos and bringing the fight against syphilis and 
other venereal diseases into the open, the Public 
Health Service has initiated a modern nation-wide 
health program, under the provisions of the Social 
Security Act of 1935. To strengthen State and 
local health services, $8,000,000 has been appro- 
priated each year since the passage of the act, 
and allotted to the States. An act of Congress 
approved August 5, 1937, authorized the establish- 
ment of the National Cancer Institute and special 
research relating to cancer. Under this authori- 
zation, $750,000 has been appropriated for the 
building, to be erected at Bethesda, Md., just out- 
side the District of Columbia, and $400,000 for each 
of the fiscal years 1938 and 1939 for carrying out 
other provisions of the act. 

A national health survey, probably the most 
extensive ever made, was begun by the Public 
Health Service in the fall of 1935 and continued 
into 1936, This health inventory, recording the 
sickness from yarious causes, surgical operations, 
accidents, and other health data for approximately 
3,000,000 persons in 95 different localities, has been 
completed and the data are being analyzed. The 
information secured includes minor illnesses not 
otherwise recorded, dental conditions, and medical, 
hospital, and public health facilities, and illness 
and medical care in relation to income. 

In protecting the United States from the im- 
portation of disease from abroad during the fiscal 
year 1937 the Public Health Service inspected prior 
to entry 16,959 vessels carrying 1,977,279 persons, 
only 1,114 of these vessels requiring fumigation. 
Of 4,094 arriving airplanes, carrying 45,936 per- 
sons, 2,499 airplanes carrying 38,926 persons were 
given quarantine and immigration inspection. 

In 25 marine hospitals and numerous relief sta- 
tions operated by the Public Health Service and 
197 contract hospitals, located in 154 ports of the 
United States and its possessions, during the fiscal 
year 1937, the Service furnished hospital care and 
outpatient treatment to 355,810 beneficiaries, pro- 
viding a total of 2,041,114 hospital days and 1,386,- 
446 outpatient treatments. This is in addition to 
the provision and supervision of medical services 
in Federal penal and correctional institutions. 


Body Weight and Longevity 


Continuing the question of optimum weight, or 
best build, as indicated by insurance records, it is 
stated that at ages under 30 years the lowest mor- 
tality rates among insured persons are found in 
those whose weights are above the average, an 
excess of weight of about 10 pounds above the aver- 
age producing the most favorable mortality rate 
between the ages of 20 and 24 years. 

This excess tapers off until about age 30, at 
which age the lowest mortality is found among 
persons of approximately average weight. Beyond 
age 30, the lowest mortality is found among per- 
sons whose weights are below average. 

At age 50 optimum weight appears to be, on the 
average, 30 to 40 pounds below the average weight 
for that age. , 

Discrimination must be made between types of 
build of overweight persons, it being shown that 
among overweights having a large chest capacity 
the conditions of mortality are more favorable than 
among those of small chest capacity. 

On the assumption that the average weight is the 
best weight, tables of average weights lead to the 
erroneous supposition that weight should continue 
to increase with advancing age. 

Analysis of the rates of physical impairments in 
a group of 3,000 men markedly under or overweight 
was made by the Public Health Service in 1933, 
which showed a relationship similar to that pre- 
viously reported for mortality. In the underweight 
class, tuberculosis prominently showed higher prev- 
alence, while in the overweight class the degenera- 
tive conditions, as indicated by urinalysis and high 
blood pressure, were higher. : 

These records, together with clinical evidence, 
suggest that through restriction of diet and proper 
indulgence in some form of exercise conditions pre- 
monitory of organic impairment and eventual 
breakdown of the circulatory and excretory sys- 
tems may be averted in many instances. 
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United States—Vitdmins; Food Value of Fr 


Vitamin A protects the body against a number of 
troublesome bacterial infections. It also stimulates 
growth and is necessary for well-being at all 


person loses vitality and may develop infections in 
the eyes, sinuses, ears, glands of the mouth and 
“> throat, and in some instances in the kidneys and 
‘bladder. Foods having a yellow or green color are 
generally rich sources of this vitamin. | 

~ Sources—Animal Products: Cod-liver oil, butter, 
’ milk, salmon, liver, cream, egg yolk, cheese, whole 
~ milk, kidney. 
‘Plant Products—Green and yellow vegetables: 


‘spinach, escarole, romaine, green lettuce, kale, 
watercress, turnip tops, broccoli, endive, chard, 
Collards, green cabbage, beet leaves, mustard, 


dandelion greens, brussels sprouts, snap beans, 

” carrots, sweet potatoes, peas, yellow squash, pep- 
pers, asparagus, red and yellow tomatoes. 

Fruits: Bananas, apricots, yellow peaches, musk- 
melon, plantain (baking banana), pineapple, 
papaya, oranges, prunes, watermelon. 

_ Vitamin B-is necessary for good appetite and also 

- for normal muscle tone in the digestive tract; an 

absolute lack of this vitamin brings on a muscular 

paralysis or the disease known as beriberi. | 

- Vitamin B is destroyed by heat more readily than 

vitamin A, and long cooking of vegetables is there- 
fore undesirable. An alkaline, like soda, greatly 

' increases the amount of vitamin B destroyed. 

_ Sources—Animal Products: Milk, liver, kidney, 

heart, egg yolk, lean pork, brains, oysters. 

Plant Products: Vegetables: broccoli, asparagus, 
spinach, tomatoes, peas, kale, snap beans, romaine, 
turnip greens, mustard greens, chard, celery, sweet 
Potatoes, white potatoes, cabbage, collards, beet 
leaves, caulifiower, lettuce, okra, green peppers, 
arrots, onions, parsnips, rutabagas, turnips. 
Fruits: Grapefruit, lemons, oranges, fresh and 
peaches, 


mds), cowpeas, lentils, dried peas. Yeasts. 

Vitamin C is essential in a daily supply for chil- 

_and adults. Bleeding gums, loose teeth, sore 

joints, loss of appetite with loss of weight and 
fatigue, are symptoms that develop when_the diet 

is extremely low or lacking in vitamin C. 

An acute condition of this kind is scurvy. 

“s Cooked foods cannot be depended upon entirely 
_ for vitamin C nor does the body store a supply of 
this vitamin hence the need for some raw fruits 

and raw vegetables every day. 


_ Sources—Fruits: Oranges, grapefruit, lemons, 
Ny _tangerines, apples, strawberries, cranberries, bana- 
mas, peaches (fresh and canned), pineapple (fresh 


a ~ and. canned), raspberries, watermelon, papaya, 
(fresh and 


_ muskmelon, currants, gooseberries. 
_____Vegetables: Cabbage, tomatoes 
canned), spinach (fresh and canned), peas (fresh 
and canned), broccoli, rutabagas, collards, snap 
: eeeeanes: endive, peppers, watercress, carrots, corn 
ais wae 
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Calories are per pound. Sugar means as invert. 

‘ Malic is the acid in apples, apricots, bananas, 
_ cherries, grapes, mulberries, nectarines, peaches 
persimmons, plantains, plums, prunes, quinces, an 

- Water melons. 


Vitamins; How. They Preserve Alife eS aa) 


ages. Without a regular supply of vitamin A a}: 


esh), turnips, turnip greens, escarole, legumes | copper and iron. 


Food Value of Fresh Fruits 


(sprouted), rhubarb, white potatoes, sweet 
toes, cucumbers, cauliflower, onions, radishes, 
greens. , Re, sitet ae 

The mineral elements, calcium and phosphorus. 
are required in the building of teeth and bones, bu 
unless vitamin D is also present in the diet, these 
tissues will not develop normally, and stunted — 
growth and rickets may result. A chemical sub- 
stance, ergosterol, is changed in vitamin D by 
ultraviolet light. Foods containing this substance 
are often exposed to the rays of an ultraviolet 
lamp and thus enriched with vitamin D. 

Human skin contains a small quantity of ergos- 
terol which may be changed into vitamin D by 
ultraviolet light. Rickets may be cured by exposure 
of the skin to sunlight containing ultraviolet rays. 

Sources—Cod-liver oil. E 

Other foods that contain some vitamin D: Egg 
yolk, milk, butter, salmon (canned or fresh), 
oysters, California sardines. Foods enriched with 
vitamin D by the Steenbock process of irradiation 
with ultraviolet light. 

Vitamin E is essential for reproduction and is 
knewn as the antisterility vitamin. It occurs in a 
great many foods in small quantities but the germ 
of the wheat grain is especially rich. Vegetable oils, 
green lettuce, and a number of other vegetables 
contain considerable quantities of vitamin E. It 
is not easily destroyed by heat. 

Vitamin G is essential for well-being at all ages 
and especially for preventing the appearance of 
premature old age. A continued deficiency of vita- 
min G causes slowing up of growth or loss of 
weight, sore mouth, digestive disturbances, and in ~ 
time a sensitiveness and inflammation of the skin. 

Like vitamin B, vitamin G is very soluble in 
water. It withstands the heat of cooking much 
better than vitamin B, but is destroyed when soda 
or other alkaline substances are present. 

Sources—Animal Products: Whole milk (fresh, 
evaporated, dried), skim milk (fresh, dried), but- 
termilk, cheese, eggs, meat liver (beef and pork), © 
kidney, spleen, heart, lean cuts of beef, pork or 
lamb, salmon. 

Plant Products: Green leaves, mustard, turnip - 
tops, kale, beet tops, carrot tops, collards, spinach, 
broccoli, watercress. 

Fruits: Bananas. 

Germ portion of cereals; wheat germ; yeast. 

Milk is depended upon for “‘complete proteins’’; 
that is, it contains a number of varieties of pro- 
teins, all of which are necessary for the body. In 
addition milk contains at least five essential 
vitamins. ‘ 

The principal vitamins found in milk are A, B, 
C, D, and E. Vitamins A and B are in fair 
abundance; Vitamin C is in fair quantity in un- 
pasteurized milk, butmay be destroyed by heating. 

The content of D varies considerably according 
to the animal giving the milk, the nature of her 
food and the season, but is never very great. 

Milk contains necessary minerals, especially 
calcium and phosphorus, which are depended upon 
for strengthening the bones, but is deficient in 
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Water! Pr Fat |Sugar| vai t Water| Pr’in 

fo % lo % Cal et % Jo % Cal. 

84.1 0.3 0.4 | 11.1 | 290 ||Mulberries....} 82.8 1.2 0.6 9.4 310 

85.4 1.0 0.1 | 10.4 | 255 ||Muskmelons..| 92.8 0.6 0.2 5.4 125 

65.4 1.7 | 26.4 0.6 {1,200 ||Nectarines....| 82.9 0.5 0.1 7 11.8 305 

74.8 1.2 0.2 | 19.2 | 445 ||Oranges...... 87.2 0.9 0.2 8.8 230»; 

85.3 1.2 ele 6.1 | 285 ||Papayas...... 88.7 0.6 0.1 9.0 195 

83.4 0.6 0.6 9.7 | 310 ||Papaws..... -| 76.6 5.2 O:9..) ioe 22) 435. 

83.0 11 GiB. e Saber: 310 ||Peaches...... 86.9 0.5 0.1 8.78| 230 

81.1 0.4 0.3 | 12.6 | 340 ||Pears........| 82.7 0.7 0.4 8.9 315 

87.4 0.4 0.7 4.2 | 240 ||/Persimmons...| 78.2 0.8 0.4 | 15.9 395 

Cu , 84.7 1.6 0.4 5.7 | 275 ||Pineapples 85.3 0.4 0.2 | 11.9 260 

PMO RUME an loehron iil L8.0 1.4 0.4 | 16.2 | 395 ||Plantains,.... 64.7 1.3 0.4 | 25.3 | 635 
_ Gooseberries. .| 88.3 0.8 0.4 4.2 | 215 REIS Ba tes 85.7 0.7 0.2 8.3 | 255 

 Grapefrult....| 88.8 0.5 0.2 6.5 | 200 ||Pomegranates.| 75.8 1.5 12. }OR19 455, 

Grapes.......| 81.9 1.4 1.4 | 11.5 | 355 |/Prunes......:.| 76.5 0.9 0.2 | 13.3 420 
Gu .-| 80.6 1.0 0.6 6.1 | 355 ||Quinces......| 85.3 0.3 0.1 6.3 260 
; -| 75.8 2.0 0.6 |......| 440 ||Raspberries...| 80.7 1.5 1.6 7.9 | 375. 

) -| 89.3 0.9 0.6 2.2 | 200 |/Rhubarb..... 94.9 0.5 0.1 0.4 80 

-| 86.0 0.8 0.1 0.5 | 240 ||Strawberries. .| 90.0 0.8 0.6 | 52.7 185 

Mangos..,...' 81.4 0.7 0.2 ' 13.7 ' 335 |!'Water melons.! 92. 0.5 0.2 6.0 140 
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Citric is the acid in blackberries, blueberries, 
cranberries, currants, figs, gooseberries, grapefruit, — 


guavas, lemons, limes, loganberries, mangos, musk- 
melons, oranges, papayas, pears, pine Ricss pome- — 


granates, raspberries and strawberries. 


i 4. 


the following items contains approxi- 
100 calories in food and body requirements, 
total 3,000 calories per day, or more. 
Breads—Corn, 142 inches square; brown, 1 medi- 
-um slice; graham, 1 medium slice; coffee cake, 1 
small slice; muffin, 1 small; plain rolls, 1; raisin, 1 
small slice; rye, 2 small slices; sweet rolls, 1 small; 
wheat, 1 large slice; Zwieback, 3 pieces. 

Broths and Beef Juice—Beef broth, 8 ounces: 

. chicken broth, 8 ounces; mutton broth, 8 ounces: 
beef juice, 5 ounces. 
Cereals (cooked)—Barley, 6 tablespoonfuls lib- 
eral; bran, 8 tablespoonfuls lib.; cornmeal, 6 table- 
spoonfuls lib.; Farina, 6 tablespoonfuls lib.; hom- 
iny, 7 tablespoonfuls lib.; oatmeal, 7 tablespoon- 
fuls lib.; rice 6 tablespoonfuls lib. 

Cereals (dry)—Cornfiakes, 10 tablespoonfuls: 
grapenuts, 3 tablespoonfuls lib.; puffed rice, 10 
tablespoonfuls lib.; puffed wheat, 10 tablespoonfuls 
lib.; shredded wheat, 1 biscuit. 
Cheese—American, 142 cubie inches; cottage, 4 
_  tablespoonfuls; cream, 115 cubic inches. 

Cracker—Animal crackers, 10; graham, 3; oat- 
meal, 3; oyster, 20; saltines, 3; soda, 4. 

Desserts—Apple tapioca, 3 tablespoonfuls lib.: 
bread pudding, 3 tablespoonfuls lib.; cake (sponge 
or angel food), 145 inch square; chocolate eclairs, 1 
small; cookies, 2 medium; cornstarch, 2 tablespoon- 
fuls lib.; custards, 2 tablespoonfuls lib.; doughnuts, 
_4i small; gelatin, 4 tablespoonfuls level (dry); gin- 
xe Sgr 132 inch square; ice cream, 2 tablespoon- 
{ uls lib.; fingers, 2; macaroons, 1; jelly, 1 
, tablespoonful; marmalade, 1 tablespoonful. 
Eggs—Eggs, 1; yolks, 114; whites, 5. 
Fats—Butter, 1 pat (1 tablespoonful); lard, 1 
tablespoonful, level; olive oil, 1 tablespoonful. 

Fish—Halibut, equivalent of 2 med. chops; oys- 
ters, 12; salmon, equivalent of 2 med. chops; white, 
equivalent of 2 med. chops. 

Flour—Barley, 2 tablespoonfuls, level; graham, 
3 tablespoonfuls, level; rice, 2 tablespoonfuls, level; 
rye, 3 tablespoonfuls, level; wheat, 3 tablespoon- 
fuls, level. 

Fruit—Apricots, 5 tablespoonfuls, lib.; apples, 1 
large; apple sauce, 3 tablespoonfuls, lib.; banana, 
1 medium; cantaloup, 12 medium; cherries, 4 table- 


Fats or oils have the highest food value and are 
commonly recognized to be the most concentrated 
form of energy. They supply the quickly-burned 
fuels for the body, while the proteins play a par- 
ticularly important role in replacing losses from 
wear and tear in the body cells themselves. 

Both the proteins or nitrogenous constituents of 
foods and the carbohydrate or starchy constituents 
oo aca have aie. same fuel value; namely, 1,860 

ories per pound. 
on the. ober hand, the fats or oils have a fuel 
value of 4,220 calories per pound. 

The proteins do not give up all their energy in 
the body as fats and carbohydrates do. 


California and Florida are the principal source 
of citrus fruit in the United States. In 1935-36, 
the carlot shipments of oranges from California 
were 54,425 as compared with 28,457 from Florida. 
Other orange States, with tthe number of freight 
ear shipments in 1935-36, follow—Texas, 321; 


Meat Appetite. 


There are striking contrasts in the apparent 
consumption of meat per head of population in 
various countries, according to the Imperial Eco- 
nomic Committee. The peoples of New Zealand, 
Australia, and Argentina eat large quantities of 
meat, mainly beef in the Argentine, and both 
beef and mutton in New Zealand and Australia, 
’ the total in each of the three countries being well 
over 200 Ibs. of meat per capita. 

__In Canada, the United States, and Great Britain, 
the per capita consumption averages about 140 
. . inthe case of Canada and also of the United 
% Btates. 948 on an average counts for about half, 
and beef for most of the remainder, but in Great 
init the meat consumption is divided into three 
nel 


categories, namely mutton 30 Ibs.; po: 


’ 


Proteina;-Carbohydrates ; 


alory Food Portions 


spoonfuls lib.; dates, 3 large; figs, 2 large; grape | butter, 1 tablespoonful. 


Proteins and Carbohydrates 


Citrus Fruits in the United States 


Here and Abroad 


(From a bulletin of the Canadian Pacific Railway) i 


fruit, 4 medium; grapes, Concord, 25; California, 


Oranges—1 medium; peaches, 2 medium; pear, 1 
large; pineapple, 1 medium slice; plums, 3 table- 
spoonfuls lib.; prunes, 4 medium size; raisins, be 
raspberries, 3  tablespoonfuls; strawberries, 1 
tablespoonfuls. ‘ 

Fruit Juices—Grape, 215 ounces; lemon, 6 ounces; 
loganberry, 246 ounces; orange, 6 ounces; prune, 5 
ounces; raspberry, 7 ounces; strawberry, 12 ounces. 

Meat—Bacon, 1 strip (not crisp); beefsteak, 
equivalent of 1 med. chop; chicken, equivalent of 
2 med. chops; ham, equivalent of ty chop; lamb, 
chop, 1 medium mutton chop, 1 medium dried beef, — 
4 tablespoonfuls. Aow 
Milk—Buttermilk, 9 ounces, cream, 2 ounces; 
skimmed milk, 10 ounces; whole milk, 5 ounces. — 

Nuts—Almonds, 10; hickory, 2 tablespoonfuls; — 
peanuts, 12; pecans, 10; walnuts (English), 10. X 

Soups—Cream vegetable soups, 4 ounces; thick 
vegetable soups, 5 ounces; clear soup, 20 ounces. _ 

Sugars—Dextrin-maltose, 2 tablespoonfuls, level; 
granulated, 4 teaspoonfuls, level; milk sugar, 5 
ae level; malted ‘milk, 2 tablespoonfuls, 


leve 
Syrups—Ordinary table, 142 _ tablespoonfuls; 
honey, 1 tablespoonful; — 


maple, 1 tablespoonful; 
brown sugar, 1 tablespoonful. 


1 small; rhubarb, 15 tablespoonfuls lib.; spin 
6 tablespoonfuls lib.; squash, 8 tablespoonfuls 
tomatoes, 10 tablespoonfuls lib.; turnips, 6 tab! 
spoonfuls lib. (creamed). ; ee 
tablespoonfuls A £ 


Miscellaneous—Cocoa, 3 
spoonfuls (cooked); olives, 10 medium size; pea 


cooked), chocolate, 42 square; macaroni, 4 


The reason for this is the fats and carbohydrat 
in the body (as well as when burned outside) + 
completely consumed to form carbon dioxide an 
water, while the proteins are only partially con 
sumed and are excreted in the form of creati 


> 


food essential, namely, the inorganic matter. — 
All living matter contains inorganic or ash 
stituents, — = the yay bones and tee 
reentage oO ese is high. . 
P Deficiencies in the diet of calcium (lime 
iodine give rise to ailments and deformities. 


Arizona, 206; Louisiana, 
(126 in 1934-35); and A 
Grapefruit shipments in 1935-36 
12,820; Texas, 3,796; California, 2,729 and 
zona, 2,039. Lemons come chiefly from Californ 
eee freight car shipments annually); lin 
rom Florida (20,000 carlots in 1936). ~ 


45 lbs., and beef 65 lbs. Uren 
European countries in general consume Il 
meat. Germany eats more pork than beef; Franc 
More beef than pork, and neither of them an 
material amount of mutton, their aggregate | 
sumption of meat being approximately 110 | 
for Germany and 90 lbs. for France. ese 
amounts, pork represents 76 lbs. per_head 0: 
opulation in Germany in 1936, and in France 36 
bs. per head. Denmark is credited with 69 lbs 
of tk per head of population. — be 
us, it would appear that Canada and ee 
United States with approximately 70 lbs. of pork 
per head of population, Germany with 76 lbs ; 
and Denmark with 69 lbs., are the principal con-. 
sumers of pork in the world. The term ‘‘pork” — 
includes bacon and ham. ny 


Apple Traduction Ay Gere 
; oo Bee. : : 
1935 1936 State 1935 1936 State 1935 


525,000 ; 2,412,000]  1,810,000|{Ore....| _ 3,500,000] 
: 70,000 SA aire Beech 1S 


0 
16, 875,000 
as: PEERS 
393) 000 576,000 tee eo tee 15,000|/U. S. . . 167,283,000! 108,031,000 


~ *Includes 1,017,000 bushels in 1935 not harvested on occount of market conditions. 


Grape, Peach, Pear Production 


G ; pe: 

1936. Peaches Pears | 3 Peaches Pears 
Short 1936 1936 State 1936 1936 
tons Bushels | Bushels Bushels | Bushels 


1,040,000 Nebraska 
47,000 Nevada 
600 825,000 New Hampshire... 
21,627,000 New Jersey 
O} 1 000} 333,000 }|New Mexico 
New Yor! 
N rae Carolina... 


5,000 
363,000 Virgii 570,000 
105,000 és Washington. 0| 1,424,000 
1,334,000 = Virginia... .. 5 4 100,000 


759,000} 335,000 : 
4,700 66,000 6F,000 [PUES eee a ws 


Cocoa Output of the World 
(In pounds) 
1934-35 1935-36: Country 1934-35 1935-36 


2,645,520] 3,806,900|| Martinque 661,380 
a7 5,511, Mexico. 4 
Rees 280, 204,660|279, 102, oo Netherland Indies. 
Camel ( 11,463,920] 9147977 
Cameroons (Fr.). .| 513587,640| 54,674; O80 
1 ‘| -7:716'100| _ 6613/3800 

21:164,160 

12'345,760 4 ' 
Bo 39, 003.380 bhi 
ESRC | Principe ts. \ 25,132,440] 23,589,220 


Samoa (West.).........-.. 2,204, pest 1, 322, 760° 
Sierra Leone 440'3 ‘ 


55, 335, 460 
1, a Pe : 4,312,460] 28.880, 260 
ne oe 28,880,260 


, uel, 
Ww. Indies Dey yee ae 15,211,740] 14° 
"380 990 ¢ ) 7 329,900 


32-33; 71933-34. 


Maple Sugar, Syrup Production, by States 


Sugar made Syrup made Sugar made 


Pounds Gailons Pounds Syrup made 


Gallons 

1936 | 1935 | 1936 1936 | 1935 
15,000] 304,000! 340,000 
53'000| 1669001 s0s°003 
61g, 000/1,501,000] 889,000. 


6,000 ,000] - 69,000 
1,704,000| 1,042,000 3, 377,000|2, 358, 000 : 


" 
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Sugar (Raw) Production 


Continental United States Hawaii Puerto | Philipp. Cuba World 
Grap Year Rico Islands Total 

Beet Cane Total Cane Cane Cane Cane Cane sng 

Short _tons|Short tons/Short tons!Short tons/Short tons|Short tons pret ons| Shor: 

VS) 1,165,000} 180,000 45,000) 521,57 $9,818 589,437| 4,406 6413 19, 346,000 

334,000) 1,425,000} 609,077| 405,000 533.189] 4/51 7,470/20, 830,000 

302,000/ 1,024,000) 545,606] 379,000] 475,325] 4:083/483 20/878,000 

168,000) 1,111,000) 701,433) 447,200] 529,091] 4,606,223 22,984,000 

90,000) 1,256,000} 776,072} 660,003! 779,510] 5,812/068 26,926,000 

142,000} 1,119,000} 787,246) 603,187) 607,362! 5,523,946/27,750,000 

48,000] 1,008,000} 811,333} 629,133] 766,902] 5,049,632|27,163,000 

2,000) 1,242,000] 896,918] 748,677] 807,814] 4,526,879|/29,249.000 

136,000} 1,271,000] 899,101 586,760] 933,954! 5,775,031|/30,865,000 

218,000) 1,307,000) 912,357} 866,109} 981,371] 5/231,490/30,813,000 

215,000} 1,508,000) 988,612} 783,163] _ 958,032] 3,495,292/31'575,000 

184,000] 1,421, 000} 1,025,354] 992,335] 1,174,311] 2,916,807/29,246,000 

265,000] 1,717,000} 1,035,548 816,337] 1,342,795| 2,233,544/29 145,000 

250,000/ 2,007,000} 952,187) 1,103,822) 1,621,294] 2,526,573|28'788,000 

267,000} 1,508,000} 952,000} 773,021 754,721} 2,842,502/29,255,000 

383,000} 1,651,000} 1,073,000) 926,344) 1,042,631] 2,899,002/31,606,000 

437,000) 1,832,000} 1,042,000} 996,303) 1,121,448] 3,374,412/34,778,000 


510,000! 1,886,000] 1,080,000] 952,000] 1/103;200| 3/350/000|36;000,000 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research of Cane sugar figures 1923-24 include Louisiana 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled | and Texas; 1924-25 to 1928-29, Louisiana only; be- 
from official sources and International Institute | ginning 1929-30, Louisiana and Florida. 
of Agriculture. Beet sugar figures mostly show refined sugar. 


U. S. and World Sugar Beet Yield 


(In short tons) 


then A er eee eee ay. {32 
Country 1935 1936 |} Country 1935 1936 Country 1935 1936 
Australia*. .. DA oo a 5 jjItaly .......] 2,563,000) 2,928,000 1,443,000] 1,939,000 
Austria.....} 1,268,000 980,000/} Latvia % 24,000 269,000 1,826,000] 2,227,000 
Belgium....| 1,692,000] 1,900,000)|Lith’nia. 150,000 188,000 62,000] "724,000 

Bulgaria 170,000 69,000} |Neth’ lands 1,682,000] 1,764,000 686,000} 936, 
Canada. 4 569,000|;Poland....: 2,756,000) 2,718,860 570,000 649,00 
Czecho..... 4,026,000} 4,623,000/|Roumania. .. . 625,000} 783,000 
Denmark. ..| 2,067,000} 1,962,000||Spain*......] 1,908,000]......... 349,000 272,000 
Finland... .. 76,000 88,000) |Sweden.. . 2,057,000] 2, Oa ace 6,000} 511,000 
France...... 9,169.000) 8,880,000} |Switzer..... 66,000 77,000}} Why.... 525,000} 482, 
Germany... a ean boul Tene oop \Turkey — see 331,000 457,000 Other Sts 816,000 654,000 


Hun er$ 848,000} 1,206,000|}!U. Kingdom.| 3,812,000} 3,400,000|| Yugo-Slav . 534,000] 708,000 
Treland: fire ed 689,006 |/Unit. States .| 7/908,000) 9,177,000 


* 1925-1929 average. 
Coffee—W orld Exports or Production 
(In pounds, 000’s omitted) 
Country | 1936-37 | 1937-38 || Country 1936-37 | 1937-38 |; Country 1936-37 | 1937-38 


J oe Pine 7! es Haiti (E)...... 54,674 70,547||Peru (E)...... 6,834 6,393 
ner hege Mees 33,069] 37,478||Hawaii....... 9,039 7,937|| Philippines 1,9 as 
Belg, Congo...| ° 39,903 46,297||Honduras(Z). . 3,307 2,425)| Puerto Ric 
Brawibk.. .. 3,476,654/3,412,5 India*.....,.- AUACGI ou ie! 2. Salvador . 

Colombia... "588,628| |568,787|| Indo-China. 5,071 3,968)|Surinam .. 
Costa Rica(Z). 58,422 48,501||Ivory C’st ( 14,330 21,605|| Tanganyika, 
CUBR cso 2 69,004 68,343] | Jamaica (E) 7,496 9,921 tg coed 
Domin, Rep... 49,163 48,501||Kenya........ 44,974 52,910||Timor (E)..... 
Ecuador (E)... 30,423 23,589|| Madagascar... 61,729 66, 138]| Trinidad aye 1.764 ‘ 
ge ‘- .| 31,967| 30,864||Mexico....... 105,821] _81,570||Tobogo he 
Fr. Equat. 3,086 3,968} | Neth. Thales. 275,355) 264,552|| Uganda ( ae F 25,573 28,880 
ua'loupe on 882 882 oreene (E) . 34,392 29,762||Venezuela.....] 157,849 147,708 
matemala....| 147,708} 123,458||N. Caled. (E). 3,086). ... 22+. 
Guiana, Br. (E) 441!...... >. IN. Heb'des ) 66 Tl ..5.. : 
(E) Exports, calendar years, 1927-37; (£) Exports, seasonal years. 
Tea Trade of World 
Principal Exporting Countries Principal Importing Countries ‘ 
1936 1937 1936 1937 
1 00 Ibs. 1,000 1bs.|1,000 tbs. 
raed TIME tal late 3.6 any aueh eS oseie 4 £090, 1bs- 18 3,200 ||United Kingdom............ 441,297 436,424 
RPEGTODE GIS Saco ss wishes farts 218/149 213,133 United States........----+-- 80.704 93.312 
‘and Indies........--- 153,393 " mstralltes<). ..c dese eee ae eS ‘ ! 
Netneriaid same re et 82/198 | 89,634 Canada WP ae tes :. | 39,240 | 39,627 
biaean. oe ote SEES cee 36,198 | 54,194 ||U. Hes: ae ne + | 27.022 |. 486" 
TENOR Hoke hcweie shinee 21200 |... i aan 7 21,867 34180 
Bee et eo re powadia (opamp 11137 | 19,520 
ener Yndo-China, 2200.02: 2 Sa clk fo Morocco (French) 17897 |. aes 
Mozambique...........+-+-+ CES i Roe Egypte... +t... Me rie yy 
South Africa Union.......... 37 Oe een, ee South Africa Union -* eee, : 
eS hy Pee ei ee aek oe oie 85 221 ||New Zealand 108 10 SRE 
Ugan oa Oe ea ee 82 |...i<...|/[Germany.... et Ogee 
Rhodesia, Southern....... = leer A EE AD rn cc ; 


the figures indicate total imports. In some coune 


Bop the case of the United Kingdom, Ireland /the figures tndene tea is Te-exported. 


Netherlands, the figures represent imports 
for sens consumption only; in all other countries, 


Brew-| Prod 
31-Gall. 
 Bbis. 


& 


ray 
STB 00 OTN 4 G0 RO et S GO mt 


Leal 


6, 
913,413 


862,820 


bt 


2) a > 
G9 He COIR IN SW DO Ob 


4, 283, 447]! 


1348 ; 
6, 368, ee : 
"696,989 


58,118,495 


e withdrawals from the breweries for consumption during 1937 totaled 55,614,614 bbls., 


of which 


nt 801 bbls. represented beer put in bbls, and kegs; and 24,400,813 bbls. were the equivalent of beer ‘ 


removed by ee line from the breweries to the bottling houses. 


Bottles include cans. 


Beer Production of the World 


1935 


(In gallons) 
1936 


Country 


2,140,020 


383,090,000 
““" "4,030,380 


2,007,920}|Lithuania. . 
.-..{| Luxemburg . 


58,124,000 


199/655,940 
58,969,440 


1,46,680 : 
Roumania* . 
a 690,880/| Russia 
1/730,480 
2997 893,420 


290,620 )|T 
5,812,400/|Turkey 
United Kingdom.. 


13,157,160||United States 


Uruguay 
Yugo-Slav. 


“2,192,860 


1935 
1, rite 260 
0 


12,338,140 
134,768,420 
8,216,620 
19,682,900 
34,398,840 


61.294/400| — 


5 
it 915, 120 


1936 


1,928,660 


10,594,420 
26,129,380 


39,431,880 
1,717,300 


64,081,740 
475,575. 


+ 


4 04,680] | 982,506,960 
1,402, Set +980} 1,606,177,480 


12,972,220 


Wine Production of the World 


1935-36 


(In gallons) 


1936-37 Country 


1935-36 


Total (Est.) . cas. 05. 5,225,876,000 5,447,804,000 — 


1936-37 


499,602 ra 


2,009,663,720 
102,509,600 
ee 


Sa AND Se 


71, 0 
1,280,286,780 
660,500} . 


660,500]... 


1,849,400 


21,558,720||Portugal 


Continent 
"4,147,940 


Tunis 
United States 
Urugua; 
Yugo-Slavia 


Total (Est.) ......... 


1,717,300 
75,560) ... 
13,738,400 
686,920 
2,985 460 
156 atl |= 
2,377,80 


Production of Buckwheat in U. S. (Bushels) 


1935 1936 


172) 000 P: 


State . 1935 


1936 


State 


1935 


170,000} 100,000 
000); = 10,00 


1,347,420 
“7,133,400 
554,82Q 


aac 
37727760 


“19,815,000 


. ts CGraiti cas of aa World 
ee represent millions of bushels and include Russia except as noted below) | 
Corn Wheat] Oats | Barley} Rye Year | Corn |Wheat| Oats Barley| Rye — 


5,582 | 4,450 | 1,618 | 1 T2909 
4,832 | 41271 | 1,794 | 11876 
ry 94 


ass 3,516 | 4,091 640 | 
: A 3,582 | 4,715 | 2,324 966 __ 
tS 4, . < . 4 1 A 3,538 | 4,043 | 2,196 926) © 
eee wer 867 | 4, 969 | 1, -050 | 3,779 | 4,429 | 2, 218: 925, 5 te 


Wheat figures, 1935-1937 exclude Russia and China. 


World Exports of Wheat and Corn Segre . 


(Figures represent thousands of bushels) 


Wheat Exports by Countries Named, 
and Totai for all Countries 


Corn Exports by Countries Named 
and Total for all Countries 
NE RRM 


North |} South 
Am’ica Africa 


! North | Argen- | Aus- | Argen- | Black 
Total Amica tine tralia | Russia | Total tine Sea 


628,160; 365.836! 114.748 gt a 204,554! 126,264 


2 57,764 5. 369,156] 324/492 
552,418 165. 881} 152,232 toe! 333 : 458,221] 367,543 20,171 4,151 


Chief U. S. Grain Crops, 1936-1937, by States 


Corn Wheat Barley Oats 
1936 | 1937 | 1936 ) 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 
1,000 bushels _ 1,000) bushels| "1,000 1,000| bushels} 1,000|bushels 
46,792 54 77 137 


tioal 10ssl °72el bao] Shel eaten 
59 


76 
8,980) 


16,702 
17,137 


__ United States . .|1,507,089) 2, 644,995 626, 626,726! 873,993|147, 475 219, 635 785,506|1,146,258! 25, 319 


| The average United States yield (bushels) per acre harvested, in 1937, was—corn, 28.2; wheat, a He 
, 22.1; oats, 32.7; rye, 12.9. 


1936-37 


Country | 


Germany... 


Treland-Lire. 
qeeiand, N 


1936-37 | 
~ Bushels ay 
169,387,000 

23'743,000]|P 


0||Seotland........ Tet 
So. Hwee MD slate Fea 


16,259,000 
8,859,000 


Country 


1936-37 


Uruguay... . 


Corn Production. of World 


Country 


Bushels 
1 Fite 000 
01 ei 


00 ||Philippines ttt eee 


Bushels 


9,425, 
113,568,000 


talics indicate figures are for 


i 


1935-36. 


*1933-34, 


11934-35. 


Oat Production of World 


Count ry 


1936-37 


Country 


Spa 
Sweden........ Crary 
0}|Switzerland ...... 


Yugo-Slavia ... 


107,421,000 
4,598,790,000 


1936-37 - 


11,1 
14, 280, /000 
196,842,000 
53, 000 


1936-37, 


Bushels 
11,574,000 


ke hosen. ooh ss 
Cz ae ae a. 


293,523,000 
393,990,000 


1936-37 
hels 


Country 


as_is the chief source of so 


1934-35, Chile, ice and Portugal figures are for 1935-36, 


Greece. os. ck ae 


2,253,000; 
Arkansas, 588,000; 


Bushels 


181,191,000 
6,661,000 
58,361,000 


Barley Production of World 


1936-37 


Bushels 
44,475,000 
159/236,000 
9/269! yee 
26,733,0 


6,733, 0 
r +113,512,000 S) 


65,221,000 


4,529,000 
22,942,000 


4,014,000,000 


1Estimated, 1936. 


U.S: ia 
United States 
Yugo-Slavia . 
” Total! 


1Estimated, 1936-37. . 


, Sorghums Grown in the United States 


: ou in the | Kansas, 15,987,000; 
States, with an average yield of 55,091,000 ; Mexico, 4, 338 ,000; California. 2 
annually. The average yearly production 


shels Missouri, 1,7 
bushels of sorghums in other States follows— N vale 


Oklahoma, 


147,452,0 
19, 401" ‘O00 


2,115,000,000 


14 505, 000; N 
“Arig né Colorado, 
tee “$69.00 = 


Tado, 
Hes? 


4 


- 98 
r 


Pra 4 ¥ ; Compiled by Chicago Board of Trade 
s “"WHEA (1,000 BUSHELS). CORN (1,000 BUSHELS). OATS (1,000 BUSHELS) 4 
| 6 
Larg- Small- Larg- Small- Larg- Small — 
est Date est est Date est Date est Date est . ; 
cosh (eb, Peete APE 7F oenthaaia 


—as 


1937. al | 131,051|June 19 9,657 x 34,248|July 17 886 
se. Bye hie 44 : 1c: A vi . 50,702/June 20 3 eae 


6333 June 27|187,320 s é . 26 

.732|June 28/107,475 3 24, 16 
19 '215/June 22 ae 148 f 16 
38, |Mar. 27 x 
91, ‘ 8,837|Oct 22 45,967 |Aug 
75. oer June 26] 10,975||Mar 16 ‘ 3) 63,645 |July 4 
91,492\July 18! 25'233])Mar. 35.287'Nov 14] 1: Feb, 14! 74,999 |July 25.807 


CONTRACT (SPOT) PRICES OF WHEAT, CORN AND OATS AT CHICAGO 
WHEAT CORN OATS 
Cm ee eee 
High Low High Low High Low 


Month | Dols. |_ Month | Dols Month woe Month | Dols. || Month | Dols.|_ Month | Dols. 
-|April Nov. 0. May Nov. 0.53 ||Jan. 594) Aug. Y 


os 
288 
x 


~ 
om 
& 
ES 
ay 


Rio d0 Ne to 


SSRSSRSGSCRES 
aR 
x 


ale Sinletstelatalatnta 
BRSSSSSoS 
Noo) 
ARK Rs 
SALSeaVyeas 
RSS 
ow 


CB Bp Pal dad od gel OB 
Qa 


900 et ht OO STD HHO 00 

pei tpl ap let taf 
* 

sessossssssS 


pend 
3 
=) 
n 
on 


« 


0.62 Sept 


HIGH AND LOW SPOT PEICES OF = AND BARLEY AT CHICAGO (CENTS) 
mee Ve Barley—(1922) 75, Dec.; 47, Aug.; (1923 ts 
Feb.; 6314, Dec.; 6514, Mere Dec.; 46, Sept.; (1924) 102, Oct.; 55, Jan.: ( 

May: (1925) 173} ib. 2" (19965 11045, | 104, ‘Feb.; Mch.; 52, Oct.;’ (1926) 78, Jane e 
: : - -; | 40. Aug.; (1927) 98, June; 56, Jan: (1928) 
i May; 44, Nov.; (1929) 1 Feb; Gi ane 
: 34, : Dec.; (1931 16, Jan.; 31, 
ties April; (4932 +30, Nov. (1933) 63, Fi ar Hk Oct.; (1833) 23, July 
eos FB Tice i ae Pes; 3812" | Sept.; 22, Jan. and ‘Feb., (1934) 1.32, Sept 
De ue $815, Mch., April (1937) 1.39%, Jan.: 67. | April: (1935) 1.15, Jan.; 30, Aug. and Oct. 


Nov. 150, Sept.; 3215, April; ‘(4937 1.45, Jan.: 38 


U. S. Grain Exports and Imports, by Years 


Wheat Wheat Flour Corn 
Exports Imports Imports | Exports 


: _ | 1,000 bbl | 1,000 bu. 
gisosr 1900 09 19,8 7: 7,784 12,876 


203 
fo 
oF Fie 4978 86,337 


1930) 9,874,000; (1931) 7,851,000; (1932) 17,043,000; (1933), 7,142,000; 
5,487,000; “Cloas) ¢ B07-000: 1936). 7,376,764: (1937) 11, 473,002. Barley imports (1936) 8,143, 1632; 


1 . 1 
e exE 1930) 266,000; (1931) 121,000; (1932) 1,095,700; (1933) 39,871 cog Ps) 
(1935) 5 $00; ( 1936) x 304: C1937)" 4,261,819. Rye imports epee 3,889,052; (1937) 206,860. 


Average Yearly Farm Wages in This Country 


Per Moath 1 Per Month— Per Day— : Per Month—| Per ee 
: -| Incl. | Excl. | Incl | Exc’. 
eer Boara| Board Board|Board|Board| Board 
.86}348 .86 $2.49 
1937 21) 34 58 538 63 1.90} 2.46 1933 
34.66] 48. 88) 2.43 
139 Shia) 2-35) es) 2a 
3 1.65 


1936) 21.54) 31.82 
ioat 23.60| 35.0 1937] 24.09) 35.07 


Rye Production of World 


Bushels | ; 
27,988,000 || Portugal. . 


_ Argentina France....... Peet 00 || 7 
i a* '900)|Germany........... | 301,558,000] Roumania.....-... 
x ae Hears 18,129,000||Greece..........-- 2,531,000 HE, soarehai= 3 
BOM 6... eee 14,094,000 = oe: aS eee 0 
Bulgaria... 5... :7,980,000]||Italy........-.-+-. 


eee 4/281,000 eye 
118,000}| Lithuania... 
56,549.000||Luxemburg . 


4 Netherlands. 
i x 00'| Norway... “F ,000}| Total! ........ 
Finland. 12,755,000 |Poland........... . | 253,139,000 


Italian figures are for 1935-36. *1926-30 annual average. 1Estimated, 1936, exclusive of China. 
pss 


U. S. and World Hop Production (1000 Ibs.) 


1935-| 1936- 
36 37 


~ 


dae 5 sab | Country 


Country > Country 


athe Fngland |. ....|27,776|28,224l| Gaited Stat 
France.. 5,098] 3,644 Washington 
8,941/22,271 Oregon. .. 
Hungary LBS} scsi 2 California....... 150}. ae! 
ENG. a sitsccee lie S 3,732| 4,277|| Yugo-Slavia....... 


estimates China’s 1936-37 rice yield at 109,649,- 

c it 088,000 pounds. 

ee to. Cains oan. 4 ne ats nee Louisiana, Texas, California and Arkansas are 
es ani i : ae 

ee035636 was 62,091,000,000 pounds; in the the principal rice States in the order named. 


ae roduction in the United States was| Their 1936 production in bushels was—19,135,000; 
O77 Baseee pounds. The League of Nations} 10,200,000; 9,548,000; and 17,950,000, respectively. 


Potato Production of World 
1936-37 Country 1936-37 Country 1936-37 


Bushels Bushels 

12,710,000 Pies ...}. 550,709,000 

10,661,000 1,702,070,000 
97,813,000 


88/956,000 


RS een 
oe 7 United States...... :997,000 
Rios sre 47,031,000 ugo-Slavia*...... 49,656,000 
sm aiaas 0 37,299,000 « |—__—__—__—— 
SEA 48,596,000}|Poland......... 1,175,044,000 


Milk, Butter, Egg Production, By States 
Commodity Commodity Commodity 


Milk | Butter Milk | Butter Milk | Butter 
e |Mil’on| 1,000 | Eggs State |Mil’on| 1,000 Fags State Wi te 1,000 | Eggs 
: b Lbs, |Mil’on Lbs. | Lbs. |Mil’on bs, | Lbs. |Mil’on 
1935 1935 1935 1935 1935 1935 1935 | 1935 


641 1 10g; sa 82,640 
761 8,674 
755 2 1,365 ets ) 


4,232) 77,439) 
7,429/272,585 

Saab 1,265) 6,631 
Sarees 3,4 87,438 ee 
701). 12,577 134/|Tenn;.... 


76,400 
1,477 
*12 


33 

TNE Vek 1,152 

, 8 E 14/034 
1,919} 21/9, 7||N. 1,256| 2,433 
_516| 1,51 ? 1,962| 39,726 


butter production, 


(143,281); Ohio, 19,619,263 (112,467); Pennsyl- 
bet Ege (109,662); Minnesota, 15,664.15 


s in chief producing states above, were—California, 595,579; Colorado, 143,352; 
ks in parentheses) were—Iowa, 


Illinois, 20,768,479 (66,635); | Oklahoma, 239.659- 
20,541,529 (824,887); Missouri, 20,156,868 | 161,999; Viginie ime 


6D em ODO 


a a a a ae 


ued 1935- 36 | 1936-37 Country 1934-35 | 1935-36 | 1936-37 ee 


Bales | Bales Bales_|° Bales | E 
%352| 373,385] 36 30,8 
as # ‘060 NG 785, ae 1 £50800 tity alee 


13,836 
36,000 
28,492| 


22 OE A CO a Se 
*Countries producing less than #6. 000 “bales annually are omitted from the table. 


Cotton Production by States 
(in running bales) 
1935 


Tage eae 
ils 808, 840 


6333 35 3 
4,952, 378 
1,632 854 


"605,025 *675.830 "726,132 "652, ‘288 | 1,073,265 


12,709,647 | 12,664,019 9,472,022 | 10,420,346 | 12,141,376 


In the above table, linters—that is, the short fiber obtained by the cottonseed-oil mills from re ginni: 
cottonseed—are i The production of linters in the U.S. totaled 1,126,873 bales in 1936. fe 


Rayon Production of World 
Country 1930 | 1935 | 1936 Country 
gas Metric} Metric te 


0,800//U S.S_R 
20'|United Kingdom 
7 © |United States 
Itals 30,139 
World production, in 1937, of rayon yarn and staple fibre was 904,370 metric tons. 
JAPAN, CHINA, ITALY—LEADING SILK COUNTRIES 


The principal silk-producing countries in the {Indo-China, 170 (1936); Ta 165; In 
world, in the order of their rank, with their 1935 | Bulgaria, 122 each; Iran, 108 (1934 
‘production figures in metric tons, are as follows: | Syria and the Lebanon, 70; Brazil, 65; Fr. 

Japan, 43,610; China, 5,574 (exports); Italy, | Yugo-Slavia, 40; Spain, 34; ae 


1,685; Chosen, i,170; Russia, 1,135; Greece, 260; |! mania, 7. 


Wool Production of World 


1936 1936 Country ] 


‘ound: 
ts 000, 000 
300; 


78,000,0 
41.0 0,000 || Ro 10 Suge-ale 
34, 300: 200 ‘ World Total*.. 
#Estimated; exclusive of U. S. S. R. and China. Texas—63 167,000 Ibs.; Montana—30,. 
Game att aly, Roumania and Spain figures are | Wyoming—29,640,000 ibs.; Calif 
for 1935. Countries whose wool production is |lbs.; Utah—19, 270,000 lbs Ohio te, 120,0 
negligible are omitted from the table. Oregon—18, 318,000. Ibs.; Idaho—17,6 
e principal wool-producing States of the |New Mexico—15,450,000 Ilbs.; South 


. Union, Bt heir 1936 yield, are as follows: 248,000 lbs. 
World Production of Flax Fiber 
1937 Country 1936 1937 Country | 
1,000 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 
Bushels | Bushels 
> ee sane se 3,5 41,887 


Country 1936 
Sean eal 


Estonia... .... 
Finland**..:.. 
1935. **Finland, Lithuania and Sweden: flax and hemp. 


Pee i Ye NAOT Ray tee Sakis - aes 4 

baceo Production Here and Al 
U.S.—Tobacco Production ind - 

-U. S. Production of Cigars, Cigarettes, Toba 
~~, (ata by the United States Commissioner of Internal Revenue, W 
oe = cl = - = 
" Cigars Cigarettes Sie ittien 7, FapaRcD 
Small | Large Small Plug | Twist |Finecut Smok’g 
1,000 1,000 1,000 
: Ail Lbs. Lbs. 


1,000} 1,000 
965,135] 15,81 


Dh orn C100. > 
Dentwros 
est 


139,966,180 
158,893,958 


Tobacco Yield and Average Price, by States 
. Crop Price Crop Price 

Average] Yield | per Lb. State Average} Yield | per Lb. 
1928-32| 1936 | 1936 1928-32| 1936 |» 1936 

1,000 Lb.{1,000 Lb. 1,000 Lb.|1,000 Lb. 

29,825] ' 21,429 1,444 795 

490,135] 464.895 


Pennsylvania.. 

South Carolina....... 
Tennessee: .5.......%. 
Virginia.... 
West Virginia 
Wisdconsia (4... 4 
Total, United States. }1,427 


30 
WNISOWOMH IN 


4 282 
46,82 18,096 
,174)1,167,068 


Ra 
w 


1,8 
5,836) 


Tobacco Production of World 
1935-36 Country 1935-36 Country | 1935-36 


1,000 Lb. Lb. . 1,900 Lb. 

A itetore ss 2,6. BS wets oie aa , Rhodesia, So.*...... 26,792 
41,648||Indo-China......-. 29. Roumania..... ae 28,73 
1 dee Ope Aer 00,089) Siam: e  . 2.5 eee ees 20,27 


Pere | GO B84hIbYa*. crn is < ules (European)...... 28,367 
es 54,473 fe geen hag es Swed 1,093 


ag 
Philippines. Urugua, 
Poland 7.0.08 peck 46 Yugo-Slavia........ 
22,500 


Sete chet Est. World Total... 


Sere 1,680 bec hat 


11926-30 yearly average; °Exclusive of North West 


Doctors Learn How to Inject Meal by Needle 


od that enables a doctor to inject pro-| versity School of Medicine, St. Louis. He injects 
‘ham, eggs and milk’’.of menus—into | the amino acids, of which proteins are made. 
blood was announced to the American Medical} This amounts to a detour around nature's own: 
ation (June 16, 1938) in San Francisco. | ™ethods. When meat, eggs, milk and other pro- 
ofore the hypodermic needle had been con- eae een we yea body does not use them 
to injecting sugars, waters and salts. Needle | acids it’ rebuilds inte che pi ereges acids. These 
| save ane lives oe ee whose stomachs | human body. 0 Te ene eee 
as frequently happens after opera- In recent years sci 
le patients actually do not starve to| to extract ail the amino acids hes Payee! 
r partial starvation so weakens them | six, and at least ten are essential to life. Dr Ei 
x complications kill them. man discovered that when acids are injected di- 
tein injection leaves only fats and vita-| rectly into the blood, the body uses them for food, 
> complete the “ideal diet’’ by needle. | as it. uses the amino acids that come from diges- 
ia ect eee ae pure form | tion. . a 
e injected, and fats can ispensed| A. complete mixture min i 
me time in the starvation cases. needle, Dr. Elman yoposteds is byieleenre scutes er 
of the protein-injection puzzle was re-| and efficiently by the body than when the pr . 
r. Robert Elman, of Washington Uni-| teins are given by mouth. S a 
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$3,967,343, 580) $3,271, aig 425 


7,980,493 ,063 


7,444) ere 4 
10,19 


7,096,7 
16,082,267,689; 13.279. 252, 6 
roc 164) 13,058,007,9 
40,9 090) 28/475,674)1 


91,449 
77,923,651 1599 54, eed 563,059 
7,018,222 
34'920'844°584 
32,858,844,012 


oo 017,740,040) 37,721 
7,245 ,544,269| 
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Buildings jImpl. & Mach,| Live Stock 


oan mer 587,638 | $544, 180,516 516 


62 
76 

49 
95 


ae 2075,477,703 


4,925, 173,610 
8,012 Be 876,069 
4,858,389.124 


$3,556,639,496 

6,325,451,528 

11,486/439,543 

11,746,629,065 

12°949'993,774 
ides.) 


2,69 
3!301/654/481. 
(nel. bi 


fe verage acreage per farm in 1935 was 154.8: 
1930, 156.9: 145. rat in 1925: 148.2 in 1920. 

Average value, per farm, of land and buildings— 
(1935), $4,825: (41930). te — (1925) . $7,764; (1920). 
$10,284. Average valu acre, (1935). $31.16: 
(1930), $48.52: (1925), °358-t 32: (1920), $69.38. 

e@ average value per acre of ail farm land in | 


NUMBER AND ACREAGE OF 


Census Year Farms | Improved j ‘otal 


Acres 
113,032,614 
163,110,720 
5 188,921; 099 

7| 284,771,042 
36 1616.7 935 623,218,619 
414,498, 487 838,591,774 
Acreage of apcived land in 1935 and 1930 in- 
cludes all land available for crops, and also total 
pasture iand. Of the latter. 103.095.711 acres in 
1934 (1935 cemsus) and 85,321,900 acres in 1929 

Acreage 
1934 1929 


517,900,401 /464,154,524 


Acres 
293,560,614 
407,212,538 
407,725,041 


Classes of land 


00 
’ 2|269.672.710 
77, 379. 254| 64,623,825 


536,081 ,835)|1 


tes, incliding iApraveweeeae Gee 

the United States, including improvements, ? 

estimated as of March 1, 1938, by the D athe 

ment of Agriculture, to be 85’ per cent o 

1912-1914 value. The average on the one cate 
in 1920, as compared with 1912-1914 was 170: 

1930 it was (1931) 106; (1932) Wao: $833) 

(1937 85. 

ay 


115; 
73; (1934) 76; (1935) 79; (1936) 82; 
FARMS BY CENSUS YEARS 


Census Year; Farms | Improved Total 


Acr Acr 
478,451, 750) 878. 238. 325 
508,07 3}007| 955,883,715 _ 
386. ee 


(1930 census) were woodland ee 
Woodland. including woodland pasture, fosas 
bi Pea ,965 acres in 1934, and 149,945,725 acres i 


Acreage — 


1934 1929 


-/415.384, 931 ina ,235,890 


783, bal n8 12 08 


56,028,978 41/2 
43'900.525 44,75 


Classes of land 


Crop land, total 
H ed... 


Idle 
Ali other land. . 


TENURE AND SIZE OF FARMS 


1935 | 


3,899,091 
48,104 

2,865,155 
657,048,544 
60,664,260 
336,802,307 
$20, 0,339,784 784.036 


10; 952, ae 497 


1935, of the farm operators, 855, id were col- 
aed and 173,314 were full owners. Of the 5,956,795 
white operators, 3,036,910 were full owners. 


1930 


3,568,394 
55,889 
2,664,365 
618,375,790 
61,985,902 
306,409,324 
175 to 259 
260 to 499 
325 259,803,297 || 500 to 999 
2,238" 477,535 1,000 and 
16,381,557, "526 over 80,6: 620 
Of the land in 1935 in farms, 1,015,710, 24 


were cultivated by white operators, who were 
owners of 380,731,211 acres. 


Farms and Farm Lands, by States, 1935 


Value 


, Farm; Land 
Dollars 

19 660, 828} 368,219,654 

14/018/5 

17,741,627 
30,437,995 
29,978,472 
933 


376,0 7,716 
2,325, 446, 364 
418,757,555 
283,883,908 


States Farms Land 


132, et 563||N 


51.475,728||N. D 


3,08 


7,18 Ohio 
321,077,653 
16) 0: 


46,615,762! 1,562,812,974 


Valuations, 


50, 
133,616 


37 
137,597,389 
6,239,318 
17,644/898 
14,680,097, 
9,423,655 


|  23'459;203] 
87| 28;161,911 


1935, cover only land and buildings. 


y 


5,994;970,000 


the ey 


é 


f - by 4s Sao. 


United States tee ‘Farm 


darea|_ Land in | Land 
of state /Farms farms bidgs 


eS ISAT S| a =O 
No, Acres |1,000Dol., 
a 32, S187 560 257,395] 17,554,635). 502,371 
'72'838,400| 14.173 10,526,627| 184 1231 
6,052,962) 547, 1828 
30,442,581|3,419, ‘471 

Daigixee 28 171 "629. 347 


9,346,908] 417,249 
30,895,339 3,336,049 
19,688,675 1, "415,542 ||S 

4224, 506]|S 


“| 79°132'800| , 008 § Banat 
Md......| 6,362,240 sake Nase 3 
sie Oy 960 By * = 

-| 36,787,200 


0 
_ 82, 430,720] 16, 011) 2% 


93'523,840| 47,495 44/659,152| 527.61 .|1,903,216,640|6,288,648|98¢ 
49/157,120| 129,458 44,708,565) 2,495,203 


ACREAGE OF FARMS, BY STATES, 1910, 1920, 1925 
1925 1920 1y10 State 


Acres Acres Acres 
16,739,139 20,732,312 
6| 1,246,613 || New Hampshire 
17,416,075 || New Jersey.... 
Hh ‘California: 9,365,667| 27,931,444|| New Mexico... 
Colorado......| 2 ( 2,014] 13,532,113 
as 2 88 || North Carolina. 


Brel ya: 899.64 1,032;866 || North Dakota.. 
BG: (063 ||Ohio.......... 
5,253,538 || Oklahoma..... 
26,953,413 


—— 


1,685, 
pee 
3013 600 5 
10,638,900 13,512,028 
er O17) Fes 


“000, 72 
eee 7 fea 3,925,683 
ho Sastre 17, 210, 174 
. hington....| 12,610,310 
West Virginia. . 


Wisconsin-.... 
Wyoming..... 


Total U. Ss. Sait 


Farm Population, 1935, 1930, 1920 
1935 1930 1920 States 1935 


1,386,074] 1,340,277) 1,335,885|| Nevada. 
ee ee 98 995 90,560 ha Hamps 
eae ew Jerse: 2° 
~ 608,8 New Mexico. cre whee 


= ——— eel 


42" 1024'775| 42,225,475| 38,622,021 


South Caroli 
hs a South Dakot: 
Ae ens Tennessee. 


, 667 
585,701} 584,172 


oO fa Jan. 1, 1935, white The average number of persons per farm was 
persons numbered 27,767,230; colored 4,033,677. a as ienia ele roe bg in mah Wen 
e excep aine. New Hampshire, Ver- 

“umber of bersons actually engaged in, agri. | Mone, Fnose tslend, " Penneylvania, © Céorgia, 
' e ave ms 

ulture in 1930 was 10,482,323. sons per farm was less in 1935 than in 71930. wi 


as Pele a Lo ee Per Na fe ”” 2 4 
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Lands, and Live “Stock Here and Abroad 345 


TS ree aa Crop Lands of the World 


_ {Apportionment of total land area mostly in 1936 for countries reporting) 


Arable Total 
Country land area 


1,000, acres 1,000 acres 
eee 5 ugoslavia............; 18,431 61,167 


ASS soe 258,269 
am 7 


SORROM Sisters Saas 262,818 
Fe en ere 222,968 
sila hts Mela 60, 215,510 6 8,345 
Sa Ries ous ats 23,553 
ate geties we tisk 22,839) 


310,585] 13666,846 
85,756] 12145,984 
94/528 


3 . Jap: ie 14,915) 
tf Luxemburg 3 274 R 1519, 269) 
vi Netherlands : ace 3,328 
- 1619,143 
meee Rumania... 2.02.2... 25. 446 2,007}| ~AlgerialO. c.. eee es cen 14,759) 
NN Soe voles Oe es ‘ 124,963)| Egyp@0.....6.. 0222 scee ee 5 
- Ah Ee ae »239) ,.370|| French Morocco.......... 17,495) 
43. Pek peresserene 1,243 10,2031), Tunisia, oo ears tae on ge 1250) 
fe) UBS R78 2. cee 553,296] 5,227,055 11,989 
e Australasia 

: 8,799 37,132}/ Australialo 29,343 
My 3 2,968: 19,069!! New Zealandli.. 2,046}, 
; Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from International Yearbook of Agricultural Stat 
_ —-«-1937-38, p. XI. 


S3Inclusive of grassland cut for hay and exclusive of rotation pasture. 
4Exclusive of large expanses of water. 51935. en 
®In the total the areas utilized for more than one product in the course of the year are only counted 

ats although they may be reckoned several times over in the figures dealing with various bps 
8Excluding Northern Regions and Sakhalin. 91929. 101935-36. 111936-37. 121929-30. 18Area of ' 

territories for which statistical data are available. ae 
141934-35. 15Native agricultural only. 1°Excluding artificial meadows and bare fallow. rity 


1Including unspecified crops and the area under trees, shrubs, and bushes. 2Excludes bare fallow 
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Live Stock in the U. S., 1935, by States 


Horses | Cattle | Sheep| Swine States Horses | Cattle |. 

1,000 1,000 
48 889 
931 
65 

2,724 

2,449 


> 


dl wa 


Oregon. . ae 
Pennsylvania . 
Rhode Island. 
South Carolina 
South Dakota. 


= 
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i datith Cita ia dd 


53 

a 

; 

“gq by 

Ea Mg a oa 

5 250. 1,00 
9 ,000. Swine | Siam, 0; Un.’ So. Af 11,08 
56 > be Poland, 10,569,000; 1 


China has 81,000,000 swine; Russia 
Germany, 25,892,000; Brazil, 24,794,000. ’ 
Australia has 110,243,000 sheep; Russia, 73,500, 
000; India (all) 42,126,000; Un. So. Africa, 
000; aie New Zealand, 31,211 
spec. in cattle were | China, 26,000,000. ee 
: AT al earn 4 4, 355,926,000. The estimates for China as to livestock do 
ae latest official ‘estimates put the livestock of | include Turkestan, Manchuria, or Inner Mongo. 
- th world Gutside of the United States as follows—| Chickens, 3 months old and over on farms, Ja 
- Gottle ~ 693,739,000; swine, 240,122,000; sheep, | 1 1938, numbered 387,251,000, valued at $292,650 


2 


000. There were on that date over 5,400,000 turk 


, 


the nation 


“. The level of living on the farms of the n n 
has risen materially since 1930. A 1938 census 
‘survey indicates substantial increases in the pro- 
portions of farm dwellings lighted by electricity, 
_ provided with bathrooms, and having radios for 
all sections included in this survey, according to 
Director William L. Austin, Bureau of the Census, 
“Department of Commerce. Farm tractors showed 
@ phenomenal increase in numbers, motor trucks 
on farms increased materially, and autos showed 
a considerable gain. The proportion of farms pro- 
vided with telephones showed no appreciable 


eerie UKs ok Sw 


ration for 
a Dhe ‘4 


4. 1.0% 
“rac 


The level of>diving indicated by 
ese figures is very substantially higher than that 
r all farms in these counties for 1930. The pro- 
rtions of farm operators having electric lights, 

er piped into their dwellings. and water piped 
into a bathroom are roughly 50 per cent greater. 
The proportion having radios is approximately 
double. The reiative number with autos is about 
ser cent greater, with motor trucks 50 per cent 
reater, and with tractors 100 per cent greater. 
Ithough judged by this summary the living 
popstions on farms have definitely improved, a 


ay 


of differences between prices paid by farmers 
March 15 for food. clothing, shelter, and 


how 
aie ices 
_ Wer 
_ fornii 


United States—Living Conditions on Farms 


- 
ia 


large prop 


nh 
with the u 


or tio: 
‘variou: 


in the Southern States. F 

For all sections there was_a pronounced differ- 
ence in the value of the dwelling, the average for 
tenants being roughly only half of that for owners. 
Except in the Southern States, however, there was 
no appreciable difference as to the number of 
rooms. The relative numbers of tenants having 
electricity, water piped into the dwelling, bath- 
Tooms, telephones, radios, and autos are appre- 
ciably lower than for owner operators. Except for 
telephones, radios, and autos the proportion of 
tenants having each of the above facilities is, for 
the country as a whole, considerably below one- 
half of that for owners. 

The farms of those whose farming activities are 
secondary to some other occupation average some- 
what better as regards facilities than do those 
having farming as their principal occupation. As 
to principal occupation, the non-farmers reported 
@ greater value on an average for their dwellings, 
about one-third more had electricity, and approxi- 
mately one-fifth more had bathrooms. The pro- 
portions having telephones. radios, and autos were 
only slightly higher for the non-farmers. Rela- 
tively few of the non-farmers had tractors. 


Rural Living Costs Vary Widely 


farmers averaged higher in sections more remote 
from this region. 

A number of redsons.may be advanced to ex- 
plain these wide geographic differences in prices 
paid by farmers. One of the principal factors, 
however, was the difference in the average quality 
of many articles purchased which is a reflection 
of variations in the customary mode of living. 


The Southeast is a region of low family income - 


where the farmer must sacrifice grade and quality 
for a low per unit cost of his purchases. The 
North requires purchases of heavier and more ex- 
pensive clothing for climatic reasons. The relatively 


long distance from the source of supply helps to 


explain the higher prices paid in the Far West. 
No comprehensive analysis of these differences has 
as yet been made. 


output of mills reporting less than 50,000 feet. 


contributed 7,112,616 M ft.; Douglas fir, 6,320,505 
M ft.; and ponderosa pine, 2,975,339 M ft. 

Of the 4,113,153 M ft. of hardwoods, oak repre- 
sented 1,534,562 M ft.; red gum, 606,450 M fti; 
maple, 489,899 M ft,; yellow poplar, 260,397 M ft.: 


Bo an Per ati M ft 6 é ‘ 

ere were about 6,000 lumber pl; 

ae cee ‘ pyen 365 8 Depecns year’s See 
;000,000; cost of materials, i : 

of products, $551,400,000. atari on, 
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re and Abroad ; 

tates and Alaska ; 
mpiled by the Bureau of Fisheries, United States department of Commerce) 

Fisher- Fishing : 

men Vessels Products ae 


SRSA Bisbee Aas BRE oc 

N a liars stil 
g21 O° 
391 (7,953) 3 2000) im 
34 (7,290) 5,000] 6,488,000 (4/18 
1,030 


ississip bsea [86 geO8D,| 8-277 000) B.see-0U8 120.000) 
Alaska (1936) 11722 | "860 ti91655) 932,341,000 14/225/000 (152,000) 
a Total... ..).02. Sn Lat goes, | MO og 129,207 _|4,807 (99,014) |4,840,299,000| 92,823,000 (22,932,000 
’ Figures in parenthesis show fishing vessels tonnage; and, in value column, indicate value of shellfish, 
: which is included in the total for each area. Me 
; Canned Fishery Products in 1937, Quantity, Value 
1 Products Pounds Value Products Pounds | 2 
¥. 2 SE SSE A EE ea) RE eee | Oem ae SES ee tens ee oe 
F Salmon: Sturgeon caviar........... 
United States............- 42,497,856) $8,386,165! itefish roe and caviar... 
laska ..... . -|320,143,920) 44,547,769 | |Salmonroe& caviar (for food) 
: Salmon eggs (for bait)... 
‘ i Eg Hae 42,006,025} 4,998,373]| Miscellaneous fish and roe 
os ec sn | Sane es gpa ara 134,997,888} 8,592,117 hig wits 
. 75 024 995, 


30,554/|'lerrapin products. .... 1). ! 528 
49,868//Turtle products........... 279,552). 
Stele tt Miscellaneous shellfish. .... 315,888 


62,94 
753,42611)  Totahs.. va.wee sok pe oe 
137,624 


Sea Fisheries of the World 
(Production in metric tons) ; 
1936 Country 1935 1936 Country | 1935 


293,700] 318,100||N. Zealand.. 18,500]... . 
a ee Te 491,000} 603,000) ; 1,003,900] "1,1 
9,500)|Poland....- 17,100)” 


‘ 23,00 7 
Neth'lanas 1 226,50-||U.8. 
Newf'land. . 3,500 49,300 


* 1934. ** Salmon and herring only. \ ' i 


Birds of Paradise 


(By Lee S. Crandall, Curator of Birds, New York Zoological Park) 


i ly present a greater | island. While the plumes in the species are 
ibe Ba Siuaat octane seat bizarre decorations | great length, the deep, iridescent blue of 
wat iety other group of birds. Since the still largely | coloration more than compensates the lack 
ca sigeed island of New Guinea is the center of Other closely related plume-bearers are tl 
shred aes el of the Birds of Paradise, it is not | peror of Germany’s Bird of Paradise, in 
_ distribu: that their habits are but little known.| ornamental feathers are white, and 
ae tely, a collection of no less than seventeen | chested Bird of Paradise, with brilliant r 
OAs ee living in the New York Zoological The Six-plumed Birds of Paradise are 
ee here their wonderful courtship displays may | several forms, in which the males are ‘ 
Park, W d under the best possible conditions. black in color, with brilliant bronzy green 
before than eighty species and subspecies io eee ie Sea eps = eset et! Be Z 
rom the 
of Paradise are Known spat from nearby islands | The males of the Superb Birds of Para 
ae a tropical northeastern section of a ae eer ete bepero bo Le Pip ee tue hack , 
, lumes once popular in ae 
While aban ots She heen to everyone, they | are found in the mountains of the main: 
the Fs jeal of only one small group of this great | New Guinea. oe A. 
: are tyD hich runs the gamut of avian beauty, The Twelve-wired Bird of Paradise is one 
A family, Whe black, crow-like Manucodes. larger species. The male is violet-black abo 
e down to the black. © "the golden plumes are the|the breast and short ornamental plumes 
he Pe tie Lesser Birds of Paradise, which | Twelve long, slender shafts extend backw 
ELpaant ices tae genus Paradisaea. Others forms of | outward from the flanks. ¢ 
belong extending eastward along the New The Long-tailed Birds of Paradise are the larg 
ert SS aainland carry the color range of the | of the family, sometimes reaching a length of m 
euines through various shades of orange to the | than forty inches, most of which is accountet q 
E used of Count Ragei's Bird of Paradise, in the | py the tail. The colors of the male are mostly b: 
treme southeastern portion of the island. and black but patches of brilliant iridescence mak 
€*The Blue Bird of Paradise, once greatly sought a striking effect. A long,, slender, decurved beak 
by the Rajahs of India for decorative purposes. Is | | 44. s nother curious feature to what is iy of bir 
.) 


j untains F . 
% Bee eee ehich formas the paephuns of the ! finest groups of this remarkable family of | 


| United ‘States—F ices; the Fa: 
Average Prices Received by American 


(Data on this page by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Wash 


Cattle. 
Calves. 
Wool. 
Milch 
Cows. 
Seed 


Veal 


Beef 


peieatin aes tei<i% a é 8.99]12.89] 9.34/12.91] 53.3/94.42 5.35|16.60 6 

sce eee e eee 9.31] 5.63} 8.50} 7.86/12.69| 42.8/54.81 3.04|10.52 0 
-99] 6.31] 9.44] 7.95]12.79] 38.9/62.06 3.38} 9.51 6. 

é 6.45] 9.75] 6.87|10.65| 30.9|66.77 2.62/10.12 -3 

7.81) 8.48]}10.88} 7.52}11.34) 33.2/83.11 1.78] 9.55 4 

: 8.97}12.20) 7.84/12.23] 35.9/91.54 2.41/12.67 12 

t 8.69/11.84] 6.91)11.10) 27.4/89.17 2.46/11.15 3 

-25| 6.41! 8.61] 4.04) 6.30] 17.4/59.90 3.29| 9.97) +7 

-76}-4.29] 5.62] 2.48] 4.43] 12.5/42.00 1.53| 6.36 itt 

x 3.28] 4.12} 2.10} 4.09} 8.9!31.67 0.98) 5.68 ~e 

i 3.33] 4.46] 2.71| 5.50) 24:6 30.99 2.13) 5.32 :g 

Se CE RAE i 5.06] 5.84) 3.30} 6.21] 18.8 36.10 ; . 7.86/10.83 7 -3| 85.3 

SRA See eee ; 6.22} 8.15] 4.34! 8.25] 24.1/52.60} 92.70| 8.91| 1.27] 7.37 31.72| 92.0, 53.5 

Se CP ADE aR a e 6.54] 8.62} 4.24] 7.92] 31.3/54.50; 96.30/15.55| 2.67/12.37,36.82/123.6|100.6 

Dae atun ts 7.59| 5.93| 8.32| 2.67! 7.15) 21.6|56.80| 87.60117.37| 1.40]13.67/18.89| 88.6) 52.2 


The figures represent dollars per 100 lbs. for hogs, beef cattle, veal calves, sheep, and lambs; dollars 
per head for milch cows and horses; cents per Ib. for wool; dollars per ton for cotton seed; dollars 
pet bushel for clover seed, timothy seed, and alfalfa seed; cents per bushel for wheat and corn. 
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figures represent cents per bushel for oats, barley, rye, buck wheat, potatoes, sweet potatoes, 
flax seed; cents per bushel for apples; dollars per ton hay; cents per lb. for cotton; butter 
kens; cents per dozen for eggs. 


The Farmer’s Dollar; Its Index Value 
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_ Average Retail Food Prices in U. S. Cities 
how Cents per Pound, Quart or Dozen; by ‘United States Bureau of Labor Statistics) 
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Wholesale Price Index in United States 
(Compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Dept. of Labor, 1926=100) 
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Index of Wage Earners’ Cost of Living in U. S., 
(Based on cost of goods purchased in 32 large cities combined) 
(Average 1913=100) = ee, : 
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Compiled by Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Dept. of Labor. 
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United States and Foreign Wholesale Price Index 
1920/1921) 1922/1923) 1924/1925] 1926) 1927/1928) 1929) 1936|1931|1932 | 1933 | 1934 ]1935/1936 1937 
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96] 99) 104) 121 
376] 338] 411] 581 
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62 76) 89 
119} 122) 129) 145 
63 2) 6 76 
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9} 161 0) 125} 9} 129) 135] 145 
176 173! 159! 1 87| sol 91 91] 102 
New Index—Holland, 1926-1930=100; Australia and India, July, 1914=100:; italy, =100: U. S. 
meCnteds: 1926=100; Denmark, 1931=100. - mie ZG pGl 
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Wholesale British Price Index Numbers 
(Average 1930=100. Compiled by the Board of Trade, London) 
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e following table shows the movement of wholesale prices since 1930 in each of the eleven 
mmodities specified. It also shows the changes over the same period in prices of (a) industened 
-Imaterials, classified according to stage of manufacture, and (b) building materials. All the commodities 
jneluded in (a) and (b) are also included in their appropriate commodity groups (V-XI). . 
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World riers By Countries | 


~ (Compiled from a site sources, and translated into American dollars) 
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Angola. .. 7,449,000 6,603,000 7,957,000 9,989,000 13,883,000 ‘000 - 
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it; ‘Austria........ 227,386,000] 235.852'000| 27277621000] + 168.635.000| _179'4711000 228)233,000 
ye 18:298.000 91312000} —11:174.000 4'910,000 6.772.000 7,000 
. 18/963,000| 24550000] _33°015:000| _43:174000| _50'445'000| _salaeaiogy 
621,715,000] 722,964.000| 923,938,000] _577;355,000| 662'689,000| $60; 784,000 
"803,000 8,973,000] 10:836,000 169,000 170,000 171/00 
*17,439,000}  14/052'000} ~—-17:100!000/ + *36,740'000| 34,709'000] 42 497,000 
er 2,709,000 2,878,000] 3,386,000 4,402,000 5,248,000 6,433,000 
7 226,032,000] 247,704,000] 3347561'000} 271'915.000| 321'863/000| 350°476'000 
: 1,180,000 1/015,000 1,185,000 2'201,000 2'370,000 '878,000 
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‘ 75,852,000 71,449,000 82,455,000 85,502,000 91,936,000 115,640,000 Ie 
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: 118,518,000} | 127/323/000| —163'217:000| _113'947/000| _ 130201.000 1/534,000 - 
a 6,900,000 6,941,000 8,465,000 5,587,000 7,619,000 9,312,000. 
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; eee 1935 1936 1937 1935 1936 
8,634,000 7,280,000 9,142,000} 8,465,000 7,111,000 
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2/370,000 000 
10/328! 900 10,836,000 
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15,238.00! ,931, 
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20,994,000 27,259,000 33,354,000 24,042,000 26,920,000 33,015,000 
16,423,000 18,793,000 23,026,000 3,047,000 2,201,000 2,709,000 
60 68,063,000 51,300,000 51,301,000 9. 
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: 90,582,000 f ' 
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rid Total.. 
ud. Spain}20,442,791,000]22,078,350,000| 27,305,026, 000|19,379,508,000|21,133,586,000|25,894,653,000 


orld total of imports (1935) including Spain, $20,728,929,000. 
4ncluding bullion and specie; 2Exports: including bullion and specie of domestic origin (including 
Temium). (G) General Trade. 4Including or excluding certain categories. 2Years other than 
*Wholly or partly estimated. 5Excluding trade between Manchuria and the rest of China. 


é = bullion; 8For Burma, Apr.-Dec., 1937 only. Excluding trade between India and Burma. 


(Values, gathered by the Department of Commerce, show millions of dollars.) 


World Total United Unit. States World Total United Unit. States 
Trade (702 States Per Cent of Trade (102 States Per Cent of 
eoounerics) Trade World Total) Year} Countries) Trade World Total 


Im- | Ex- | Im-| Ex- | Im- J Im- | Ex- | Im-| Ex- 
ports} ports| ports | ports ports/ ports| ports 


33,021 |35.585] 5 4\4 5 ‘ . .}12,530 113,192) 1,449 
26.476 |28,685| 3.4831 3, 3 2 . .115,208 | 16,015! 1,976 
es for 1932 and 1933 are for 109 countries. The five leading export nations in 1937 were 
1933 and since, the figures are adjusted to | United States, United Kingdom, Germany, Canada, 
: Ss of the gold dollar before 1933. France; importers—United Kingdom, United States, 
1935 and 1936 totals partly estimated. Germany, France, and Japan. 
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U. S. Foreign Trade, by Economic Classes ~ 
Value of Domestic Exports Value of General Imports 


ude | Crude |Manu’d| Semi- |Finish.| Crude | Crude |Manu’d| Semi- |Finish. 
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United States Foreign Trade, by Countries ‘ 
‘Galsndar years, United States exports to and imports from countries named ie 
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Total Domestic Foreign Total Free Dutiable Imp, | 
i ,000 Dolls |1,000 Dolls |1, 1,000 Dolls,|1,000 Dolls.|1,000 Dolls. 1,000 Dolls,| 1, ‘000 Dolls.| 1,000 Dolls. } 
at p 37,236 769,427 79. Z 
2; 058, 
2 362 1 
2,4 4 1,7 9 
2, 0 1,789 1,0' 
3 A 1,77 1,167, 
5,4: 2,3 1,6 
6,169,61 2,9 2,1 
6,047,87 3,0. 2,2 
Ron tics 7,749,816 3,9 2,6 
8,080,481 5,2 3,1 
Rome. 4,3 2,5! 1,562. 
ma 3,7 3,112, 1,8 
Be Retin 4,0 3,79: 2,1 
Kaeo e 4,4 3,609, 2,0: 
4,8 4,226,589 | 2,65 
4,7 4,430,888 | 2,852 9,2) 
4,7 4,184,742 | 2,6 9,0. 
5,0 4,091,444 | 2.678, 9,2 
5,1 4,399,361 | 2,880, 9,640 
3,7 3,060,908 | 2,081,12 6,9 
2,3 2,090,635 | 1,391,693 4,5 
1,5 1,322,774 85, 2,93: 
6 1,449,559 3,1 
1 1,655,055 3,7 
2 2,047,485 4,3 
gene 592 4,87 
,084,061 | 1, 765,397 | 1,247,090 | 6,4 


Net customs receipts in the calendar year 1937 were $465,253,000. 
rN ALUE OF MERCHANDISE TRADE WITH AMERICAN TERRITORIES (CALENDAR YEARS) 

1 ast) 82, fea vas S(1933) $20,685,622; (1934) $29,998,840; (1935) $32,007,856; (1936) $39,= 
kept to U. S. (1933) $33,131,461; (1934) $45,058,950; (1935) $36,868,697; (1936) $60,807,603; (1937) 


Alaska, in addition to merchandise, sent gold and silver be U. S. (1933) $9,899,153; (1934) $15,- 
935,301; (1935) $16,161,558; 38) is. 870,580; (1937) $18,202, 
v. S. (1933) $57,894,488; (1934) $63, 72, 395; (1935) $78,924,776; (1936) $85,- 


(1933), $92,276,992; (1934) $94,513,699; (1935) $98,695,969; (1936) $125,537,355; 


orts from U. S. (1933) $51,696,988; (1934) $59,477,288; (1935) $70,052,462; (1936) 
: ie 3952; We 937) $90, 043,856. 
) re oF s. (1933) $76,211,940; (1934) $81,184,396; (1935) $87,726,308; (1936) $103,951,645; 
gin Islands in 1937. Teeeryee from the U. S. merchandise valued at $2,976,146, and sent to the 
s. goods valued at $1,253,429. 

In 1 Guam exports to U. S. were valued at a8 879; imports from U. S., $345,543. American 
Sai oa, "exports ox o s., sis, 075; imports from U. S., $264,637. Wake Island, exports to U. 5., $0.00; 
t rts from U. S., $96.6 


z TOTAL EXPORTS AND IMPORTS BY FISCAL YEARS. 
Merchandise Gold 


Pee 
an) 
xa 


Silver 


Exports Imp. for cons. 


Total Total Duti. 


‘. es Hees as Loe 1 bee 1, Ba tr eel se a ce » p00 1, oyaes 1,000 

' ars Ollars Oars doll 
reo 5, 3 456 5, oe3. “938 89 318 4, ool 888) 4,253,454/1,458,071 12.29 eens laces 
||4,693,626| 4,617 »730] 75,895 3,848,971 3, 915, eS 1,349,018 


Exp. Imp. 


Exp. | Imp. 


Dom. 


135,393| 398,979| 8/380 
86,16 862,070) 23,9 6) 53,012 
1 oo 
259. oH 636, :752|15,73 <h 
51,622] '850,171| 3 520, 168), 883 
iccrt Wace siiee nl aon made ie pesos onal for the Government of Cuba. 


Per Capita Exports and Imports of Merchandise 


Ex- | Im- Year Ex- | Im- Year Ex- | Im- Year Ex- - 
ports] ports (Fisc.) | ports| ports (Cal.) | ports ports (Cal.) | ports! P| 


Dolls.| Dolls. Dolls. Dolls, 
heie vets 17.62 12.8 Celso ede oS Oe - OE a 
Gin: Sie cbse 19,90; 14.06 1917...... i 2 28. 


ve : 5 . : 31.10}|193. 
ete 23. : 2. nae : 1938 


eeittels s = 5 é 37.24|11937 


eee ee ee ae 


a eee 


a ee ee Tee 


ae 2 ee Bee al > = iS 


United States-Foreign Trade 855, 4 


United States Exports of Leading Commodities 


(Value in millions and tenths of millions of dollars. Reexports not included. Items i i 5 
table represented 88 percent of United States merchandise exports in 1937 Siar soar ina 


OS AOR 2 rE cc 
Commodity _———— Commodity ena CARS Ee - ree 
1929| 1932) 1936|1937 1929] 1932| 1936| 1937 f 
Machinery?................ 604.41131.3/334.9|479.1|| Coal and coke 106.2| 44.5] 56.6 | 
Ca eee and apparatus. . .|/128.0) 43:0] 91.4/112.6|| Wheat, including flour. ...... 192.3 brn 
Industrial................./262.8| 58.1/158.5|240.5|| Wheat, grain.......... 1. _- 111.5] 32.7 
- Agricultural, and implem. ../140.8} 10.5} 44.0) 75.4|| Cotton manufactures, includ- ; 
Petroleum and products..... 661.2/208.4/263.11376.3|| ing yarns................. 135.1] 45.5 
Crude petroleum ........... 7.8} 27.1] 66.1] 96.4]! Cotton cloth, duck and tire : 
Gasoline & other motor fuel 3./266.9] 79.1] 57.1] 84.9 PAUTIG Meee sos Oke ane 79.4) 27.4 
Lubricating ofl. .......... 104.9} 48.9] 65.4) 86.6||Sawmill products........... 110.6} 26.3 
Cotton, unmanufactured..... 770.8] 345.2/361.0/368.7/| Boards and timber.........|109.8} 26.2 
Automobiles, parts & access..|541.5| 76.3/240.3/346.8|| Iron & steel advanced manutf.| 89.6] 19.8 
Passenger Cars ............. 234.3! 23.3/103.0|134.8|| Patking-house products. ..... 202.4] 56.8 
Motortrucks: >... so. 3... 111.6) 11.7) 54.8)100.1]| Meat products............. 78.8] 19.0 
Iron and steel-mill products. .}200.1} 28.9}111.9/299.9|| Lard..................... 105.5} 31.9 
Iron and steel scrap 4....... 7.7) 1.9) 24.7] 79.3]| Aircraft, including parts and 
Chemicals and related prod. ../154.6} 73.1/117.0)139.4]| accessories................ ie 8 ey") 
Chemicals (coal-tar, indus- Rubber and manufactures. ...} 77.0] 16.4 
trial, medicinal).......... 84.5) 46.4) 70.7} 87.9|| Automobile casings...... | BB 2l> Ae 
Pigments, paints & varnishes} 29.1} 10.4] 17.8] 21.5/|Paper and manufactures.....} 37.1] 15.3 
Soap and toilet preparations.|.16.1) 6.4| 8.1] 9.2/| Paper basestock............ 5.1). 200 
: Tobacco, unmanufactured. ..|146.1] 65.9/137.3}134.5|| Books ; other printed matter.| 27.1] 12.4 
“A Copper, tacluding ore and Photographic and projection 
: manufactures. ............. 183.4; 21.2) 50.7] 93.5]) g SEN es Pele ee Tok oe 31.6) 13.5 
Fruits and nuts............. 137.5} 77.3) 80.6} 82.2|| Navalstores, gums and resins.} 31.2} 11.6 
E PIES APERR seg Ocak oe 33.1} 22.4) 13.1) 11.6}| Woodmanufactures,advanced| 40.0) 9.8 
Dried and evaporated fruit...}- 34.3} 19.5} 20.1] 24.9|| Furs and manufactures...... 35.7) 13.5 
; janned eee Bi Ay 17.5) 19.0), 21.1 Teather. 2. 6.8. jean leu kige 42.9] 13.2 
; Quantity Quantity 
, Commodity Commodity oo 
1929 | 1932| 1936] 1937 1929 | 1932) 1936] 1937 
Crude petrol. 1,000 bbl. . |26,394/27,391/50,313|67,127|| Canned fruit, million Ib. 307| 264) 258) 2 
Gasoline and other motor Coal & coke, 1,000 tons.) 19,708} 9,596)11,610/13,9: 
fuel +,1,000 bbl. ....... 60,007 | 33,823|22,727|30,488)| Wheat, including flour, ay aes 
Lubricating oil, 1,000 bbl 10,775} 6,782) 8,603/10,899|| 1,000 bu............- 154,348]82,118/19,079|53,255 — 
Cotton, unmanufactured, Wheat, grain, 1,000 bu.| 90,130/54,879| 1,879|32,378 
Paliondiys.. 2 Zo. . ek 3,982! 4,803) 2,974] 3,223!| Cotton cloth, duck, and 4 
‘assenger cars, thousand 339 41 180 229|| tire fabric, mill sq. yd. 564, 375 
Motor trucks, thousand. . 197 25 106 166|| Boards & timber, million 
Iron and steel scrap‘, BG Ih Sass oe cone 3,078). 1,132 
2000 tOns. 525. os es < 557| 228) 1,936) 4,095|| Packing-house products, 
Tobacco, unmanufact., million Ib,.....-. ey ee | eh 
mittonilb: 752... 208% 566 411 425 435|| Meat products, million ; 
Copper, including ore IEE SS age ne 446 191 
manufactures, millionlb.| 998] 328] 525) 699/| Lard, millionlb....... 829] 546) 
Apples, fresh, 1,000 bu. ./16,856'16,919} 8,897] 7,901|| Automobile casings, 
Dried and evap. fruit, Sipusand.. 26... ee 2,796) 908 
Seu ee ee 432! 420] 338| 420 


2 Includes office appliances and printing machinery. _ ; 
8 Prior to 1936 includes naphtha, solvents, and other light finished products. 
4Includes tin-plate scrap and waste, waste tin plate. 


Trade of Continental United States 


obtain the foreign trade of Con- | way Island from 1927, is added to the tota 
tiagntel United PStates the trade of the United | the customs area; while the trade of Alas 
States with Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Virgin | Hawaii and Puerto Rico, and Virgin Islands fror 
islands from Jan. 1, 1935, Guam and American | Jan. 1, 1935 with foreign countries in subtracte 
Samoa, Wake Island from Jan. 1, 1935, and Mid- ! from the total. ‘ 


Value of Exports Value of Imports 
(an) To Foreign. To U. S. From Foreign} 


Total Countries | Possessions Total Countries 


Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars oll 

: 4,497,556,000 | 192,981,000 | 2,672,013,000 | 2,438,856,000 157, 
$628 3 77'000 3'780,020,000 | 183,057,000 | 3,282,296,000 | 3,035,381,000 .915,¢ 
4/333, 730, 4'109344,000 | 2247386/000 | 4:010,641:000 | 3,697,607,000 | 313,034,000 _ 
4°761,644.000° | 4,521/219,000 | 240,425,000 | 3,832,148,000 | 3,494,159,000 | 337,989, 
5/083.287.000 | 4,838,565,000 | 244.722 4'455,787,000 | 4,090,887,000 | 364,900,000 — 
4°991.768,000 | 4°729'811.000 | 261,957,000 | 4:669:318:000 | 4,303,302,000 | 366.016.000 — 
5,056,956, 4.785.482, 271,474,000 £270 181 oe 4.047 ‘000 | 374,057,000 

331,007, 3, 272.314, 349,314, 951, 4000 

OE oe 000 Perea dita 278,613,000 | 4,625,145,0 4°251,077,000 | 374,068,000 _ 
4'024.538.000 | 3°7711455.000 | 253/083.000 | 3,287,534.000 | 2,929,978,000 | 357,556,000 
2°582'237.000 | 2/370.469.000 | 211,768,000 | 2,307,185, 1,987,340,000 | 319,845.000 
1.735,136,000 | 1,562.951,000 | 172,185, 1,497.364,000 | 1/229/293000 | 268,071,000 
1'802/246,000. | 1,626,845, 175.401, 1;639;69 4,000 | 1.344: 0 | 294,761,000 — 
2'931.695,000 | 2'0 090,00 | 200,705,090 | 1,863,045, 1,554,327,0.0 308,718,000, ; 
3°462'513.000 | 2'226,916.0°0 | 235,597,000 | 2,258 087,030 | 1,937,537,000 320.» 3.000 
3°663,'015.000 | 2,391,823 0°0 | 274,192:0°0 | 2,693,591,000 | 2,306,115,000 | 392,479 000 


3'580,760.000 | 3/254/913.000 | 325,847,000 | 3,360,765,000 2'937,665,000 | 423,106,00 


Fe he dollar values shown in the above table rep- | 30, 1933 and dollar currency, the gold value 


; ieeent Gollars of 2322 grains fine gold prior to April | which has declined, subsequent to that date. 


United States’ 
(Value in millions and tenths of millions of dollars. Items. ea in this table re 
Boe 80 percent of imports for co 1937 Xr years) — 


Value 


1932 | 1936 | 1937 


ee omodity ee eect 1932 | 1936 | 1937 


ae 


1929 - 1929 


mee cia cores 241.0) 32.5 ate 7 .5|| Crude petroleum . .{> 79:9] - 30.4) 23.2] 20.8 
-+«f 209.3) 96.7) 157.9 . Advanced & refined 61.0} 29.2} 16.5} 22.1 
Cee oe ocr ..| 302.4) 136.8 134. 0 .6|| Diamonds.........- +.) 66.0] 10.4] 33.3} 44:1 
163.4] 94.1] 110.1 -1}/Packing-house Spee 42.8 8.1] 31.0} 41.7 
144.5) 84.7) 96.7 Meat products . . 40.9] 7.6| 25.6) 39.8 
..| 118.1] 54.4) 98.9 Fats and oils.........- 1.9 5 5.44 18 
PRINS 1 F.0°6d seta ors 8.6] 46.9) 82.8 ; 4 ah rae ae 
etabie oils, ex ressed|"100.7} 29.3) 85.3) 112.0//Tobacco, unmanut. ....- Hi : és H 
si PEW istcots 2:3 ss Peace 4 ag aad Bee ee leas — ae # 39.8} 21.4) 30.4) 33.9 
in (bars, blocks, pigs) . 91, 16. s ax, hemp, and ramie 
oe ‘als & related prod.| 147.8] 49.1] 80.0 manufactures......... 45.2} 19.9} 30.3] 32.5 
Chemicals (coal-tar, in- Wool manuf., incl. yarns} 78.5} 12.7) 29.6) 31.9 
dustrial, medicinal)... 63.1] 26.6} 41.1 perl abis 
Fertilizers & materials 72.9| 18.7) 33.4 40.2} 12.2} 241) 38.3 
Wool and mohair. . 87.3 6.0| 53.3 Sawiill poke = 54.2) 10.9} 23.5) 26.2 
_ Furs and manutactures. . 125.9] 28.5} 81.6 Boards, lumber, 
Wine and spirits 5 .3|. 75.3 inet woods, sawed . 43.3} 7.6} 16.5) 19. 
Hides and skins 137.3} 22.5) 54.8 Vegetables & prepa ‘tions| 48.1] 16.7} 20:1] 25.2 
pa iad 86.9} 44.3] 58.0 Iron & still mill prod. . 30.0 9.7} 21.5} 24.1 
Nickel (ore, matte and 
5 <2] 25.5 ME MOY) <3. Tad water ae 18.6 4.5] 23.3] 23.6 
79.3} 16.5} 37.0). BG PAIS WON. dn.c cle vciestidl oles 82.1} 18.5} 25.9} 21.8 
46.5 52h) 47-7 i CB ees iincdeas de -sesiyefeeee) JIBSh Eases 
69.3] 27.9] 48.7 -9||Wheat, incl. that for 
15.9 4.2} 10.6] 13.6}} milling and export..... 16.2 5.4} 48.1) 19.8 
For milling and export.}| 16.2 5.44 11.9 9.8 
paste iaislave 153.7} 23.7] 29.9} 52.6|}} Unfit for human con- 
an or cacao beans. . 49.5) 19.7] 33.0) 52.3]) sumption........0.2.)...00. (8) 4.0 3 
Pet leum and products! 144.5} 60.9] 40.6| 44.6 


neral’ imports through 1933, imports for consumption thereafter. 
Coeuptad on full figures. 
‘ons of 2,000 sounas, air-dry weight beginning Jan. 1, 1935; previously ton of 2,240. 
Increase of over 1,000 percent. 
Includ ade sisal, manila, kapok, New Zealand fiber, crin eee etc. 
e. 


Quantity = Quantity 
Commodity - 
1932 | 1936 1937 1929 ) 1932) 1936) 1937 


Diamonds, 1,000 carats} 818] 387] 1,709] 2,501 
Packing-house products, 
million Ib.....-...... 233); 56] 252) 221 


it, million Ib...| 4/845] 3/584] 5/503] 6/634|| Ib................... 152} 192 
od pulp’, .. |. 1/679} 1/323] 2278] 2'395|| Fats and oils, million ib 99} 29 
raw, mob AD Wales 87/068|74,053|60,363/57,816|| Burlaps, million Ib... ... 557| 658 


Tobacco, unmanuf., mil- 
195 VS) ATO} OtOT)), Hon Ip cunk aueee . 
2,323) 887) 1,520] 2,046 Fish, poses shellfish, 
million Ib. . 
280 57| 258} 326|| Unmanuf. vegetable . 

fibers5, 1,000 tons... ... 205} 214 

aks Aga 516 190 310 312]| Boards, lumber, & cab- 


68 78 { 
371| 365 ; 
(DU sas od cc 7,919)|15,365/28,032|| inet woods, sawed, mil- 
lion bd ft. 
7 


oan blocks, ples) 


655) 661 
Coan Mode eee 61 29 114 147 Nickel (ore, matte, ‘and A ‘ . i 
alloys) milionIb...... 10: 
USD es. 974| 392) 368} 4655]| Tea, million i ee ea 89 95 82 95 
Wheat, incl. that for mill- 
iter ani es 508} 480] 632] 619]| ing and export, 1,000 bu}14,576|10,026|/52,990 17,716 
D For milling and export, 
eer ree oe ..... |78,933]44,700|32,957|27,310 1,000 bu............. |14,538}10,023/13,321] 9,032 
i 0 Unfit for human con- i 
sci ete 29,632130,228125,460'32,693 sumption, 1,000 bu. (8) -| 5,499] 292 
Nas oon 5 oF 
F iS pounds air-dry we ‘in: 
4 Increase Sr over 1 o08 nooo £) eginning Jan. 1, 1935; previously ton of 2,240. r 
Tenses, Pony ag manila, kapok, New Zealand fiber, crin vegetal, etc. ~ 


ixports (of Domestic) and General Imports, by GreatGroups _ 


lendar years. 1934 1935 1936 1937 
Exports Imports| Exports|Imports|Exports Imports 


ce eS 
Exports Imports 


1 000 1,000 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 1,000. 
f Dollars ollars | Doll j 
& an. prod. edible. 82,635 | 48,972 Oe tos} Dewan 


“ inedible. 50,801 | 109,60 
d., Se beverages epoee 467 886 


= XC. awe: «fiber 83,860 | 222,098 
; 40,252 | 240/21 
eateee 0,010 | 181,454 
321,804 | 86,4 
90,326 | 129,744 
5 ¥ 68,716] 116, 302 
69,058 | 71,488 76,3 85, 6) 93,963| 93, 046 


~ 


ue of U.S. Imports and Exports, by Coast and Border Divisions 


a Ce 


4 


‘States—Foreign | Trade; Water-Borne Traffic 


357 ' 


Se ols dag show millions and tenths of millions of dollars: thus, 1,918.2 = 1,918,200,000) 


Imports of Merchandise 


Exports of Merchandise 


| Mex No. | In- Mex North | Pat= 
North So. Gut! oe? Pac. | Bor-| teri-| North re Gulf r- = t 
Atl. | Atl. |[Co’st| der |Co’st! der | or Atl. 1. | “Coast ter cats Mee re 
1925. ...| 2,655.1] 174.2|300.0} 23.7/527.0'507.4| 39.1 1,956 .0/447 6] 1,295.4] 75.7/42 
1926. ...| 2,773.1] 189.1/325.6| 26.3/546.11543.5| 36.2 1,812 .3/496.3] 1,120.9] 72.8 a18'9 $69.6 
1927....| 2,580.0] 194.4'285 4 27.61510.6 555.0| 31.7 1,868 .4/428 .7} 1,100.9] 77.1/506.1] 856 
LOR cy 2,482.6 194.5 284.6) 30.4 504.7 564.1) 30.5! 1,912.0/378 3] 1,227.7) 95.5!561.0| 924 
1929... .| 2,733.6) 197.8 283.9] 39.6 523.5 585.4] 35.4 2'077.4/346.9] 111403/115.7/595.0| 939 
1930... 1,854.5] 186.8.197.7| 26.1 343.4 427.2] 25.2! 11529 4/271.3] ‘22.4 101.9/449.3] 648 
1931. 1,312. 6/ 148.8 139.1] 13.9 194.9 264.8] 16.6) '974.8/193.0] 502.1 48.0 303.0} 389. 
ROR. Oe 825.8) 88.3) 93.6) 7.8 130.0168.2} 9.0] 534.6/130.6] 467 1] 32.8 203.0] 233 
1933. 950.2) 87.4100.7} 4.0 121.1176.7| 9.4] 576.51147.3] 502.0] 41.8197.7| 209 
1934. . 1,049.9) 108.5 113.4] 6.3 122.8 217.0) 18.0} 810.7/207.4| 510.0] 47.8 259.4] 29 
1935... 1,286.2) 121.9 153.0] 11.2:170.2 273.5) 22.9] 884.1/220.4| 533.6] 57.0,280.1] 30 
936... 1,535. 6| 144.8 162.7} 8.1/191.8 349.9] 30.9] 945 6/236.2] 546.2) 55 6/275 4| 380 
1937... 1,924.6! 193.9 2142] 10. 7/232. 4'404.1 32. 511,369.8'310.2! 657.6/101.7/403.9! 482 
U. S. Water-Borne Commerce (Cargo Tonnage) 
(Figures compiled and furnished the Almanac by Chief of Engineers, U. S. Army) 
Foreign Domestic Coastwise Z 3 
Year Other Total, Elim. | 
(Calendar) Imports Exports Receipts Shipments | Domestic |Duplic’tions— 
net tons net tons net tons pet tons et to’ 
F 39,903,983 72,868,93 143,664,063 | 147,601,094 135.351 280 326,081,133 
; 50,169,204 58,438,222 | 216,998,979 | 225,258,113 | 140,628,449 | 431,279,011 
J 51,258,418 80,034,795 | 223,012,607 | 226,005,196 | 181,115,929 | 479,479,547 
51,485,567 69,036,949 | 233,290,899 | 237,514,607 | 164,459,798 | 472,279, 
55,238,302 71,529,871 | 240,751,726 | 236,357,050 | 165,104,236 0,919,9 
57,975,796 69534481 | 262'573'876 | 259/099'873 ,121,8 519,870,279 
,037,7 60,071,900 | 229,467,315 | 225,756,392 | 162,767,580 | 458,725,997 
41,391,617 48,134,526 | 187,096,203 | 184,377,205 | 145,486,711 | 380,120,330 
32,915,283 37,514:073 | 1321582/253 135,374,269 | 116,809,736 | 286,494,2 
: 30,704,464 38,762,158 | 180,323,815 | 178,848,043 | 114,649,734 | 330,289 
Y 34,840,093 43, 058. 418 | 136,494,468 | 183'574165 | 133,393,054 358,856,6:! 
38,658,608 42,980,899 | 202,036,695 | 196.342.573 149.575,270 | 393, 132,385 
42,929,952 47,316,941 | 247,492,398 | 248,038,082 | 171,564,834 470,460,169 


TOTAL U. S. WATER-BORNE CARGO COMMERCE, BY REGIONS 
(Figures, by the Shipping Board, show thousands of tons of 2,240 Ibs.) 


(Figures represent entrances. 


Grand 


Year Atlantic Guif Pacific | Gr. Lakes | Total U.S.| Non- ' 

{Cal.) Ports Ports Ports Ports Sea Ports | Contig. Total | 
re * 52,319 71,873 210,367 479,000 7,283 486,283 
$9262... st 160,748 a A 77,216 219,984 512,082 7,562 519,644 
LOC Sn ees 165,385 55,639 79,643 217,994 518,660 7,566 526,227 
MGIB. oo. 5. 157,631 58,289 83,093 232,594 1,60 9,692 13 
POZO 2. scabs 170,688 992 84,345 258,790 574,815 8,060 582,875 
a) 158,5 57,286 $ 212,058 504,278 8,156 12,434 
ns eee 145,551 54,771 67,714 139,203 407,239 7,363 414,60 
BOTS wats oi ~ 116.313 53,029 51,42 79,887 300,656 6,941 307,597 
(iss See 128,764 64,511 53,823 132,645 247,098 7,267 387,010 
i Sere 3 66,538 50,894 136,139 258,041 8,053 2,233 
ORS nao e< 139,069 72,063 54,846 161,351 265,979 7,550 434,880 

PbS ss. sce 155,094 86,294 60,352 219,045 301,740 8,497 529,282 


50 Greatest Ports of the World 


Data assembled by U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Co 1 


Net 
Rank Port Vessels| Register || Rank Port 
93.032 |68,498,000|| 26 V: Canada 16 als, 
York er Bay)... - fi z ancouver, Canada......- A 
3 Soh - ba : hae = Ea §,137 |29,673,000|| 27 Fio de Janeiro....... ¢ 1924 
I oe es ee eee 26,776 | 28,334,000 || 28 Genoa........-. a 5,4211 
@YOROWARING 5.2 oo ole + ated 5,757 | 26,785,000|| 29 Naples.........- 9,0081 
iB) ROLCErd aM. 6b... ccs ss Laos 110,406 | 22,415,000}} 30 Houston......... 7,2751 
6 Baltimore. - ose ods ce dees cue: sy aseions 2 oe pues eS Beer 
RRETEDI He os tegoictcig oe oaecies == ; 425, ewcastle F, 
3 6s 18,999 | 19,600 33 Montreal........-- 5,725 
9 1,125 34 Bremen.. 7,118 
10 8,4 35 Seattle... ...-cnswecsioven 3,416 
il 36 Montevideo 631 
i2 37 Firsevs.s 2.2 « 2,6.) ase vacas 13,396 
33: 38 Melbourne........-..-..- 396 | 
14 39 Copenhagen.......- Paste eees 25,432 
15 40 Portland, Oreg...... eee 9,54: 
16 41 BOMDAY. «0.50 ce cccew cas 33,731 
17 42 Cherbourg....... Seah cciratons ,, 952 
18 74,0! 43. Capetown... 022. ...e<sss- 1,629 
19 00 Galveston......... eres 1,762 
ee 20 5 45 Paiavia le Rd states Sage ee pst 
; Orleans... 2.2.2.2... 26,287|13/319.000|| 46 Jacksonvile.........-...- é 
Bs hs 5; Darah Superior..... hares 2,80 ,882,000]| 47 Savannab...........- mile Lee 
~ 923 Southempton..........+.. gre era . ree be ed Dehn oe tytn ct a pee 
pee: ae 9,018|11,572,000|| 50 Guarkston RMLs. 10,668 
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Retail Trade in U. S., 1935 


BY DETAILED ar OF BUSINESS. y 


: Line ear 
Kind of Business | Stores Sie Kind of Business 


No. | $1,000 | 
Total for United States... .|1,653,961|33,161,276 || Floor coverings, drapery.... 
a | —_____—_—_ Household appl., radio stores. 


Food stores..........:-++++- 532,010] 8,362,425 


Candy and confectionery. . 55,197| 314,467 
Dairy products ans milk 
Egg and poultry . 


Lumb.-b’Id’ng-hardw. group 1,864,275 


Delicatessen. ..... Lumb’r and building material 866,86 ; 
Fruit stores and veg. markets. 215,965 Hardware stores.........-. 467,21 t 
_ Grocery (no meats)......... 188,738] 2,202,607 Hardware and farm implem. 291,762 f 
- Combination (groc. & meats). 4,149,813 Heating and plumbing equip. 89,477 : 
‘Meat markets............. 32,555} 565,640 Paint, glass, wall-paper..... 127,049 i 
hae Markets. ss ess ese ee 5 Electrical supply......-.--. 21,905 } 
Fa eries and caterers,...... - ‘x 
ae Other HOO artic eredteiate acie 3s 6,90 49'751 ||Eating and drinking places..| 251,473] 2,390,860 | 
General stores (with food)... 66,701} 1,110,403 Restaurants, lunch rooms. . F 1,453,118 - 
, : ——__| || _Lunehcount'rs,retresh. stands} 40,431 "213-781 
_ General merchandise group. 44,651] 4,619,751 723, 961 % 

_ Dry goods & general merch. . 28,709 527,862 ||Drug stores........ sete cates Bay 1,232,593 
aha feud ice eo. 0.2: it7ai| > F308 ae ani ae 

ariety, 5 an 1G, CtGs 5.55. ,741| 780,819}| With fountain............. 

ae ee |) Seon cwithows fountabe ee ties tock 282,265 | 
95,968 4 
a Other retailstores .......... 2,947,127 : 
Bicycle shops.............. 1 5,149 ; 
“BOOK stores. 2-24.25. oo 67,007 1 
Cigar stores and stands 182,950 ; 
IONISGS 3 ce | oes sels 98,71 3 

Fuel and ice dealers. 859,018 
Gift, novelty, souvenir 31, { 
cessories—other apparel. Hay, grain, feed (withoutgroc.) 317,390 
Shoe SLOP GH 4 cterals aiaisiere js 36 511,399 Hay, grain, feed (with groc.). 782 29,277 4 
£3 Farm and garden supply .... 252,471 . 
Reais ay R 4,606,650 Jewelry stores. ............ 12,447 234,893 ‘ 
Seed be eee Luggage stores 829 16,230 1 

MBit peve,aus 3,725,438 News dealers 61,655 

NGAgt A lad eonePree 4,751 122,: Sporting goods stores 1,944 35,315 

i Beer and liquor (packaged). . 328,307 

Beorleteteslcietsale ais aera 66,24: 370,064 Other classifications 25, 427,245 y 

= Sas ‘automotive 3h See m Second-hand stores. 5 113,340 

\ Prato BLtAtiONS. - 5. hoc cs oes 1,967,714 6,544 
ee ——_—_|—___||_ Furniture 6.9 21961 
~ 45,215] 1,289,896 Tires, accessories and parts. . 29988 3 
_—<$<$$<$$—$—$|}———————— Paw Shope-:... 25. Poe 1,142 2014: 89 ; 

SG ACC DIG 17,043| 694,578 Second-hand stores—Other. . 5,172 3a 388 


(with year’s payroll)—food stores, | 354,000); second-hand, 20,994 ($17,113,000). 
eens, ait 103 ($663,418,000); general Included above are. drinking places, 2S 183 4 
g dept., 5 an 10c, and dry See 488,000). 

ae ies” reek 817, 000); apparel, clothing Not included above—book stores, 12,117 ($13, - { 
y, furs, tailors, 3277, 629 ($338, 300, 000)? ie 000); cigar stores, 15,111 ($13, 820 (0,000): florists, 
‘ive, 378, 7000 ($436, 993, ,000); filling stations, ($15.96 964,000): fuel and ice, 91, 573 ($106,- 
$177,128.00); furniture—household, 173,- 06 66 000): ROA grain, feed, 17,418 ($16,284,000); : 
oat ie oe ): lumber—building hardware, eters ker Conte ven ($35, 479, ae news dealers, 13,843 
eating an by ng places, eer an uor ackage), 16,312 

en 720,000); drug stores, 159,130 ($143,- | ($19,458,000). ° 2 ee s 


oe 


WHOLESALE TRADE IN 1935, U. S. SUMMARY 


| Sales in Sales Sales 
1935 States in 1935 States in 1935 States igs 


$1,000 
Eh hanttsyets E 15,30€}|South Dakota. 262 


= iN. Hampshire. 109 
. New Serney. : ie 1,531,540 
fee New Mexico. 5 Utah... 154,189 
rylani ee) : Cc . de r ») 
Mastachuiett’ Wh 308, 346|| No: fn 3808 Washingt on] 603°740 | 
Michigan 1,410,767|| Ohio 2 ‘| — 231,076 ; 
Minnesota, lhe 88 i 404 465 ases| 677,170 
Mississippi. ..| | 179,902//Oregon.. .«- ; beyeee 25.698 


Montana ,0971|—_ r= 
Nebraska... .. 527;719|\South Carolina 267,122|| Total U.S.. 42,802,913 


her as wholesale data (1933 figures in paren- , 483,000 ($1,659,487,000). 


pa 
theses blishments, 176,756 (163,583); employ- Net sales i 
cc (1,187,688); payroll in year, $2, 049. my 1089 -were Bea oe 


gures do not include proprietors and firm members of unincorporated busi 
active proprietors ee firm members numbered 1,511,734; pata te agree ee part-time, 


pay roll was divided thus—full time, $3,388,1 : 
ate ncluding fav rh srsar ke $3,388, 66, 000; part-time. $235,123,000; operating — 


mployees in 1923 numbered 1,222,920, of whom 1 125,943 were part-ti 
joyees ih in 1929 numbered 3, 833, 581 full-time, and 676 ne partenimes 


United States—Retail Trade; by States 359 
Retail Trade, by States, 1935, 1933, 1929 


Stores | Sales in Year Wages in Year 
1935 1933 1929 1935 1933 1929 1935 1933 1929 
| No. No. No. $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 
Alabama 22,167| 20,049} 21,442/ 387,217] 250,384| 527,101/ 30,360] 23,788 3 
Arizona... ..- 5,214 4.749 5.068 76,250| 198,620} 12/530] 8. 38 18 500 
Arkansas....:| _ 18,292 9 180,096] 412,680) 19,427) 1529 
Celifornia...-} 100,874 5 1,692,879] 3,210,863] 273/641] 216/105) 375,948 
Colorado... .! 14,273 01 959| 29/971 ny 50,731 
Connecticut. :} 243464 430,526} 768,510} 66,968] 53/485| 87,196 
Deluware..... 4,390) 7,910} 103,512} 836 : 9/842 
_ Dist. of Col... : 6,472 24 336,262} 43/905] 33,681 44° 
Florida... ....: 24'330| 288,804] 504,523| 46/119] 301815] 52/749 
ELV. wr « 31/310) 352,916] 635,440] 46,963] 35.763 ’ 
FAB; =: "86 169,087| 123659 é 15,386 
Tilinois. | 22)! £81538 1,728,880] 3,711,903] 263,232] 221/323] 440/280 
Indiana...) ) 42,471 569,972| 1,222'384| 81/58 ; 125,966 
WARNE Ass - 38,979 479.695| °972,136] 55,814] 47/020 ; 
Kansas.......| 27,433 329,178] 744,586] 39.863] 32.813] 66, 
Kentucky ....| 29/286 304,605| 587,340| 36,931] 30/220! 53,266 
lovisiana./:.} 23,189 264,123] 476,643] 36,864] 30/411 ; 
aine....... 12766 184,386] 307,627; 22'100]/ 18,715} 28,012 
Maryland. ...| 23,349} 384,384] 6191573] 51.7 45,707 s 
Mess»chusetts| 55,526! 1,195,161] 2,054'976] 182/065] 156/224] 241/100 
Michigan.....| 61.962 949/137| 2226398] 152,323] 1081969] 241/870 
Minnesota... 37.5} 585,102| 1,051,930] 83,029] 64,783] 103.817 
Mississippi. -:] 15,136! 140,855| '413,737| 15,703] 13/271 : 
Missouri. ....| 50,927| 759,125] 1,448:280] 104,127] 90/182] 153/142 
Montuna..... 7,944 x 112°382 828] 18,775] 11,813] 23,317 
Nebreska......| 19,0¢9 é 274,575] 562,945} 33,143! 28343! 49,678 
Nevada.....- 1,709 1,463} 1,310 28,680 "401 4.937 : 5 
New Hamp... 7,225| 6,368] - 6.557] 162,583 11,799 285| 14,881] 11/377] _ 16,786 
New Jersey...| 67,798] 64,190} 60,010] -1,220/2¢9] 1,016,928] 1,843,545] 140:660| 119/927] 193/503 
New Mexico. - 4'812| -4246| 4191} "751 53,944 59] «8,26 ‘ 10, 
New York....| 202/511) 178,614) 190,017] 4,749,768] 3,739:992| 7,070.414| 568,833] 464.707| 792,285 
No. Carolina..} 29462 1652; 28,831] '463,219| '363,111| "653,419 : 58, 
No. Dakota... 9,019, 7,981 7| _ 150,2 108,087 12/132 F 17,93 
ON Siisics « 93,268) 85,961] $3,717] 1,956,941! 1,442,132) 2,864°831| 219/407) 1721264] 318/274 
Oklahoma. ...| 26,022) 26,434) 27,339] °434}793| °341,774| 795,028} 41)181] 34,629 ; 
Oregon.......| 15,352} 13.769} 14'570| 335,851! 224/447 5.931| 33; 24'064 ; 
Pennsylvania.| 129:719| 115,685] 135,275] 2,490,910] 1,876,899] .3,803:940| 279'545| 227/269] 411/989 
Rhode sland. $095 ; 219,706} 167,288] °318,295| 27,671 1242 "1 
So. Carolina..| 16,686] 15,5: 15,036 06| 188,215] 300,220] 22'688] 16,961; 26,128 
So. Dakota... 9,618} 8, 184 147,564 1061 255,197| 12/152 , 20,556 
27:445| 22,777 ‘3 482'586| 330,079| 643.817] 46; 33:564| 61,176 
1,206} 67,914) 66,918] 1,289,264] 965, 2,043/020] 126,800] 101,720] 191.961 
5.839 5,103] 5,249] ki 91,968} 196,559] 14,611 "336 : 
4/958! 4934/5, 189) ; 78.600} 152,176 ; ’809} 12763 
26.757| 26,451} 26,120; 4715329] 358,102| 600,929] 481547] 40,065] 61, 
‘| 25;086! 22'307/ 22/110] 25/086] 368,171] 761,808] 56,287) 42,262] 83,444 
| 48'975| 175128} 17'244| 332)190] 244'071| 447/877] 31.512| 24/470! 42,106 - 
d 44154 44/563 397474! 871,832] 623,952] 1,237:442| 83,954] - 67,530) 121,077 
3,486 3,169 2.983)  82°681 55.970] 103,437] 7,426] (5,777) 9.669 


United States 1,653,961 1,526,119 1,543,158 33,161,276 25,037,225 49,114,653 3,623,289 2,910,445 5,189,670 


Total reported operating expenses, including pay roll—$7,591,912,000. 
‘ KINDS OF OWNEESHIP, RETAIL STORES, 1935 


Payroll P. Ct. of 
Type Stores Sales in Yr. | Employees for Year Tot. Sales 
al 1 ae 149 o4edo 11 12 2,838,801 2 ses els 73.1 
dents, LOtal -. . oo Sec ew wae e 474, +246, ,338, 1558, : i 
tnaeper jena ee NBGA ox. cass cheese vse 127,482 7,550, 963,636 910,569 22.8 
All other tyjes........ eee 52,330 1,364,978 159.041 154,105 4.1 


Pineal cee A aA ll A cn a actin Ra ni te ee WOO sO BEE sen 
> Mail-order houses had 378 stores and 40,969 employees; pay roll, $39,888,000; year’s sales, $420,027,000. 
State liquor stores numbered 2,053, with annual sales of $160,665,000. 
Military post canteens, 487; sales, $5,524; commissaries or company stores, 1,888; sales, $113,126,000. 
The average reported operating expenses of all retail stores in the United States in 1935 was $22.89 
per $100 of sales, of which $10.93 was pay roll. No compensation for the services of proprietors is 
included. The ratio of 22.9 per cent of sales compares with 26.0 per cent in 1933 and 2.1 per cent in 1929. 


Wholesale and Retail Trade in U. S. Cities, 1935 


Total Sales | Total Saies Total Sales 


© in the Year in the Year in the Year 
Wholes'l| Retail Wholes’l{ Retail Wholes’l{ Retail 
$1,000 | $1,000 $1,000 | $1,000 $1,000 } $1,000 
Afbany, N. Y..| 101,765) _ 79,742) Indianapolis... ere 139,084Oklahoma City) 158,857) 72,308 


328,471) 136,842)|Jacksonville...} 134,381] _50,745)Omaha,...... 355,319) 90,675 
424,478 i eee ,Mo. Sac aat i Bs Philadelphia... 


73,764 
1,333,016] 439,121 55,140| 100,702)|Portland, Ore... 
350,096] 205,396 382,921} 101,915|Providence.... 
1,690) 344,732] 236,941)Richmond..... 
4,561)/Ro N.Y. 


-|_ 124,770} — 31, 
.|3,269,729]1,215,706 121,544 A chest’r, 132,387] 132,420 
: 397.139 196,867; 269,815] 197,527|St. Louis...... 882,323) 316,398 
681,242 210|New Orleans...| 414,188] 123,524|St. Paul. ..... 162,486] 137,155 
117,299] 118,274|New York.... .|9,617,910/2,847,332|San Francisco.. 1,149,864) 298,371 
409,668] 123,550) Bronx...... 164,188) 311,499 OCI DT repesavere 329,668] 163,185 
61,593] 127,497) Brooklyn 3 ,258)Sioux City 111,296} 28,3: 
107,419] 68,80 Manhattan. .|8,811,283]1,462,499|Syracuse, N. Y.| 103,770] 81, 
950,734| 543,690) Queens..... 132,920] '351,364/Toledo, O..... 138,833} 112,550 
122,233] 64,503] Richmond... 36 712|'Washington...| 242,729} 330,813 


: A, 
Houston. .....{ 331.180] 113,715Oakland, Calif.| 112,738) 141,781 


a ee MOA Ae 
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PRODUCTION IN U. S. ANOLeDES CANADA, 1925 AND SINCE) F 
“Grigures by Automobile Manufacturers Association, New York, Washington, cheep 


Passenger Autos - Motor Trucks 


r “Ye: (ea orig a : 
1905 


7 1092,4 +961, 2 
4,068,935 2,397,717,534 947,502 573,310,107 4 2/971, "027, 641 


- Figures, 1925 and since are factory sales for United States plants and production for Canadian plants. 
- Included in the table are foreign assemblies of parts made in the U. S. but assembled abroad. 
St een oe figures cover in a substantial number of cases, only the chassis. 

i CANADIAN PRODUCTION ONLY, 1925 AND SINCE 

(Figures by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa) 


Trucks 


Passenger Cars Total 


Dollars Number Dollars Number Dollors 
86,158,773 26,397 12,234,486 
75.253,581 2,05 
42,634,173 
32,490,829 


32,584,008 1 5 

57,260,156 12,770,318 70,030, 474 
79,209,276 19,803,771 2 99,013,0: 
76,814,258 ‘| 19,140/946 y ope u0d 
93,368,282 , 30,389,011 207, 463 123,757,293 


World Production of Automobiles 
(Figures by the United States Department of Commerce) 


1929 1930 1931 1932 1934 1935 
1,355 
740 


' es for eaicicnd cover fhe Sasiea Edaton, World Se 1936 and st 
sali ach pracugre te ae bad popla 144 oe 1937. exclude Spain, and do 
e autos produced in not including Canada, the Uni 
OF in) passenger cars numbered 933,705; trucks and eee 402,856. 3 od tater, deine gees 
i Pe ucke, motor vehicles from the United States numbered 229,486 passenger cars and 
uc 


Deaths in U. S. from Automobile Accidents 


= by Bureau of the Census, exclude deaths due to collisions with trains : 
: and do not include deaths in motorcycle accidents.) a street bars, 


| Deaths Rate Pavan Deaths, Rate | Year | Deaths; Rate Year ; Deaths, Rate 


17.1 ++ ee] 26,35 
ate 1933... .| 29) 333 


2.2 
3.9 

5 as sorts ....| 33,980 | 26 
4.3 es 11.4 Winds 20.8 35. . 
£3 es : is 7080 ..| 34/183 | 26:8 
7.3 
9.0 


23.3 s...| 35,761 [12738 
a ve 24.5 sae 
is" 529 f ..| 30,042 | 25.2 ptm 


asl deaths— 1933) 1,437; (1934) 1,457; ede 587; (1 
a car fatalities —Ciosa) 18; (1934) '332; (1935) tsa, “Giese ‘" 209. 
gle geetis C1889) 205 (098) 332 ese) 340s ass 

imates o e Trave ur: 

ulletin anaivaing the causes ¥ accidents: ; oe. en ? Martford, Conn. which says in a 
as engaged in six major wars since birth in 1776. I ~ 
eriod of 15 years. The number of American soldiers killed in Seen oe agitanee ware otiowiey 
mera of war was 244, 357,"" as against an estimated total of 441.912 traffic deaths, 1923-193 


an highways, in 15 “years cf peace.’ 


Motor r Vehicle ape = States, 1937 
ot (Source: Bureau of Public Roads, U. S. Department of Agriculture) 
. “State 1 State Total 


Maryland. 3 387,410 


New Hampshire....... Virginia... 
New Jersey 3 Washington 
New Mexic ~s West Vee 
New York.. an i 


WORLD MOTOR VEHICLE REGISTRATIONS BY YEARS 


U.S. Outside 
i Dec. 31 United | United World I, of Dec. 31. United United 
States States Total forid States States 


2 .710,983 9,231,941 '10, 942,924 
190,609 10,462,295 12,653,904 


Outside 


World 
Total 


4 

on * 7 . +2 24, 43 1934@)..5 55.5% € 

a ee 1398 27,514,326] SE [/1935-...--. 1.072.488 26°340.834 97 208 938 
- 4 te ede 6,425,316 23, 133.2 43 29,558,559 Oe 

7,404, "651/24, 493,124'31,897,775| 77 [/1937....... 12,972,728 29,705,220|42 "677,948 


f The number of motor vehicles abroad, as-in- 1931, passenger cars numbered 9,069,855. 
7 dicated by the registrations, was as follows in| In the United States there is one automobile { 
chief countries (Jan. 1, 1938)— every 4.5 persons; in Liberia, one to every 
United Kingdom, 2,418,728; France, 2,192,471; | PetSons. 


, 
ys 
; Germany, 1,564,600; Canada, 1,306,139: Australia, | ,,a¥ail ba ret Moke ei gach as 1 auto, 
f 


749,753; Soviet Russia, 514,440; Italy, 439,994;| France, 1 to 19: Union of South Africa, 1 to 

r., Union of South Africa, 324, 084; Argentina, 264,000; | Germany, 1 to 43; Argentina, 1 to 47; Italy, 1 

4 New Zealand, 239,668; Belgium, 223,770. 97: Bulgaria, 1 to 1,481; Afghanistan, EY to 3; 
“Of the total registration abroad as of Jan. 1,| Yemen, 1 to 6,434. 


Motor Truck and Bus Statistics 


E 

4 The 1935 U. S. Census of motor trucks used for| state, 2,915; interstate, 2,863. ne 
hire, State, intrastate and interstate, showed a $36, 187,00 ,000: intrastate, $10,428,000; in 

A tal of 188,809 vehicles, owned by 61,216 concerns; 

7 ta year’s revenue, $530,860,000; employees, 158,- The i otatstate Commerce Commission 


; A yet required the filing of annual or periodic reps 
283; year’s payroll, $179,485,000; vehicles used in| }1¢ data have been compiled by the Nai 


interstate business, 49,848. Association of Motor Bus Operators ics 
New York State—Vehicles, local, 11,345; intra-| tains the following information: 


1933 


1934 1935 1936 


PusseubGrse. solos ecloy «cx 1.672,015.000 2,133,300,00012,738.478,00013.075,700, 000/3, 4413 0 
OO ER Rae tape Same ae 1,323,025,000|1;809,300;000 2/084,652,000 2,571,000,000/ 2,8: $10,500.0 
RERECLe, Bienes Mic tites- sclonas 333°780,000 309,000,000) '415,000,000) ‘500, 000. 000| °627,500,0 
Sightseeing and Irreguiar.. ‘1... : 20,210,000! 15,000,000) —_2'427/000| 4, 700,000] : 


GROWTH OF MOTOR BUS TRAFFIC mS 
(Compiled for the World Almanac by Bus Transportation) b 


Ay. Fare | No of 


No. of Average Total r Pas. Bus No of 

Revenue Revenue Revenue n Regu. | Com- Buses 

Passengers: ‘Barint) ae from Service | panies | Owned 
in Year Daily Operation (Cents) 


———s 


Intercity Motor Bus Companies 


r ie "050, 3708. 6.96 22.000 4, 
yy 1337 3/810,900,000 | 7 192,100,000 222.300 


Jtseeing and chartered bus operations not Aaa 
‘ S Miles of street and/or highway used. 


RS Wiizieen 
- 362 


TYPES OF ACCIDENTS RESULTING 


U. S.—Motor Vehicle Statistics; 


ae Automobile Accidents in U. S.—How Caused 


(From an analysis by the Travelers’ Insurance Company, Ha: 


IN DEATHS AND IN 


25.4 


7, behertas 17,410} 43.2 55 


..| 10,600] 26.3 
‘ 120 3 
4.3 
8 
3 


Pers. | Per | Pers. | Per 
Killed| Ct. |Injured| Ct. 
36.8) 227,560) 24.9 
13.5| 124,290] 13.6 
11.9] 197,400) 21.6 
Li Se ogee 2.0) 37,470): 4.1 
100 4 3,66 4 
Passing on curve or hill. 360| 1.4} 11,880] 1.3 
Passing on wrong side. . 230 -9| 9,140; 1.0 


i , 7 
: Pers. | Per . Pers. , Per | Pers. 
Killed rae Injured} Ct. Kiiled | Ct. Injured) 


ACTIONS OF DRIVERS OF AUTOS, 1937 


7 


88,060 
31,890 
77,170 


Fixed object 
Bicycle 
Non colision 


4,560] 11.3 
810} 2.0 


‘8 


Miscellaneous....... 320 4,650 bet 
Totals nct > Sven 40,300 |100.C|1,221,096{100.0. 


Pers. } Per 
Injured| Ct. 


53,920] 5.9 
2:740| <3 
53,010; 5.8 | 


Pers. | Per 
Killed| Ct. 
310} 1.2 
50 .2 

7.4 


No signal, impr. sig... . 
Car ran away, no driver 


Drove off roadway.....| 1,890 
Reckless driving....... 4,440) 17.4) 138,910] 15.2 
Miscellaneous......... 1,760) 6.9| 53,920] - 5.9 


Total isais to cte ee 


25,500'100.0 913,900 100.0 


ACTIONS OF PEDESTRIANS RESULTING IN DEATHS AND INJURIES, 1937 


Pedestrians Per Pedertrians Per 
Killed Cent Injured Cent 


280 1.6 12,100 3.9 
1,100 6.3 35,360 11.4 
2,580 14.8 44,040 14.2 

49 2.8 4,96 1.6 
4,840 27.8 88,710 28.6 

90 5 2,790 “9 

120 Xi 1,550 5 

170 1.0 ,100 1.0 
1,150 6.6 41,560 13.4 

370 2.1 6,200 2.0 

310 1.8 4,030 1.3 
1,340 ries 37,770 12.5 
3,480 20.0 13,960 4.5 

310 1.8 ,830 2.2 

780 4.5 6.200 2.0 

17,410 100.0 310,160 100.0 


10,300 persons killed in 1937 in auto 
in the United States, 28,770 were aged 
; 6,250 were 65 years or over; 3,830 were 
1,450 were 4 years of age or younger. 
' motor vehicles that figured in fatal acci- 
dents over 93 per cent were apparently in good 
condition; 85.9 per cent of the fatalities occurred 
when the car was going straight; 5.3 per cent 
a 1 when the car was turning left or right; 
cent when skidding; 2.1 per cent when 
r standing still. 


ey 


tigators reported at the annual meeting of 


ie 

us, O. (Sept. 7, 1938) that one-fifth of the 
an automobile drivers avoid the risk of 
dden death in head-on collisions by less than 
yne second. The habit of drivers on the open road 
on. two-lane highways of allowing less than a 

cond to clear an oncoming car was discovered 
ri oving pictures taken from a moving car by 
Forbes and T. M. Matson of Yale Univer- 


ers spied upon never knew a camera 


les A. Hartnett, New York State Commis- 
ler of Motor Vehicles. outlined the views of 42 
vers of the American Association of Motor 
. administrators on safety factors at the 
setae of the Society of Automotive En- 
an. 11, 1938) in Detroit. The opinions 
nistrators of 40 states, the District of 
nd the Province of Ontario, Canada, 
on their own personal experiences and 
- Some of the results were: 
uur believe present brake performance to 


tory. 
hree said headlights were unsatisfactory; 
avored the three-beam position—city 
, Passing, open country. 
ON aaa advocated high mounting of the 
ghi P 

" y 


iat 
a 


Automobile Drivers Dodge Death Under a Second 


42 Views on Safety in Automobile’ Driving 


Of the drivers in fatal accidents 65.2 per cent 
were aged 25 to 64 years, and 30.5 per cent were 
aged 18-24 years; 97 per cent of all drivers in fatal 
accidents had been operating a car 1 year or more; 

.2 per cent of all fatal accidents were in the 
eases of passenger autos; 16.4 per cent, commercial 
cars; 1.0 per cent, taxis; 1.1 per cent, buses. 

As to weather conditions in fatal accidents, 83.0 
per cent occurred when,it was clear; 12.8 per cent 
in rain; 2.4 per cent in fog; 1.8 per cent when snow 
was falling. P 


eye was recording their ‘‘timing.”’ As an appar- 
ently ordinary unit of traffic, Messrs. Forbes and 
Matson drove all through the Midwest, Far West 
and Northeast. - 

They wanted to know how much time the aver- 
age driver allowed, when passing a car going in 
his direction, and while a car was coming head-on 
toward him, to get back into his own lane. 

This in the case of 20 per cent of the drivers 
was less than one second. Of these drivers, the 
Yale report stated, half were definitely opera ing 
in a danger zone. a <a 


Sixteen favored the blinking type of stop 1 i 
twenty-two, the steady dual stop light. : sss 
Eas. ies cars pag ete speed. 
venty- e opposed use o. Wh 
twelve favored thems cae aa 
Twenty-nine opposed elimination of running- 


boards, 
Thirty-four favored recessing the choke, throttle, 
rty-seven, re-_ 


light switches and ash receivers; thi 
se the are. hte Kirriebe ees 
neteen considered the driver’s seat too low for 
adequate visibility; seventeen thought it es ooe : 
Beg ees believed Se aon too Righ. re 
-one expresse e view that dual wind- 
shield wipers and some form of e 
eg Vella sto odard pat ea Set: ee Bes 
urteen felt a radio was distractii 
driver; twenty-one disagreed. Sa ‘ 


et On Net 
Consump- e ie \ 
tion Dp : Das ee Net 


1,000 
Saye Gallons 


Pennsylvania... 
Rhode Island... 
South Carolina. . 
South Dakota. .. 


SDR O GR Oo 


NP ROU 


: 540545 
64/027 
: 137,301 
cae ie 231,360 ; Ss... —————___—_ 
: ” >: 33,781 "177 21,345,536 


The average tax rate for the United States in 1937 was 3.91 cents per gallon. reat 


In addition to the net receipts indicated above there were license ($260,000) and i i 6 
fees; fines and penalties ($39,000) and other items, totaling in ail $5'068,000, eae ae 


Motor vehicle registration fees in 1937 amounted to $399,613,000, i i } 
and motoreycles, and miscellaneous items. SSD 613,000, Tacioding Sie ae i 


State Highway Expenditures and Income in 1937 


Total Total oh Tot: 
State Expend. Me 


State Expend. 


New Hampshire....... 5 
New Jersey ........... 37,961 
New Mexico..... «1.0% 13,956 
Mew YOrk «<2 cain) 94,756 
North Carolina........ 36,769 
a Dake... oases 


Oregon : 
Pennsylvania. 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina. 


Of the total 1937 expenditures, $551,979,000 was ‘‘capital outlay’’—acquisition of right-of- 
704,000); construction of roads ($469,574,000); construction of bridges, etc. ($62,701,000 
capital-outlay funds, $457,866,000 went for primary (rural) state highways. Maintenance of 
1937 cost $227,877,000. ‘ 

Of the 1937 income, motor ftiel taxes contributed $542,813,000; motor vehicle registrations, 
federal funds for road construction, $266,275,000; other federal funds, $14,962,000; income 
notes, etc., $65,009,000. i 


HIGHWAYS OF THE WORLD ‘ 

There are over 9,300,000 miles of highways in the | 217,000; United Kingdom, 178,000; Pola: 
world, as estimated by the United States Depart- | 000; Italy, _ 106,000; Sweden, 87,000; . 
ment of Commerce. The approximate mileage by | 85,000; Spain, 71,000; Southern Ireland, 4! 

continents is—America, ae FIRE teas nag gee 43,200; Finland, 39,500; Den! 

a : Asia, 1,100,000; Australasia, ,300. t ae 

oe ee i Union of South Africa, 111,500; Algeria, 41, 


540,000. 1 
Mileage chief countries outside U. S.—Argen- | Angola, 38,000. Em ek 
tina, eh Brazil, 94,000; Canada, 410,000; Japan, 595,000; British India, 225,300; Chin 
Mexico, 58,000. 51,100; Dutch India, 36,000. 

a sia, 1,700,000; France, 395,000; Germany, Australia, 471,500; New Zealand, 59,100. 


United States—Auto, Rail and PI me Statist 


PSY Bee a Be 

Transport Gives Employment to Millions o 
(Figures, for 1937, compiled by Automobile Manufacturers Assoc 
Mot’r-Veh., 


Parts and Fed. and : : 
State Truck | Bus - 
e pee cunteean é Cane Roads? Drivers? Datverss 


Refining! 


fax Ie 582,873 1,124,528* | 278,971 3,109,508 | 171,101 5,266.981* 


including raw material workers and others not segregated by states......... 6,037,0005 
includes 1303 wholesale workers and 91,159 bulk tank station employes which were not segregated 
_ by states. 
iS eas 1935 Census of American Business, latest available. 


ie -Average monthly employment from U.S, Bureau of Public Roads. Employment on county and 
i Pp Toads is not available. i : 
‘ Estimated by assuming one full-time driver per truck exclusive of farm trucks. 
: stimated by assuming two drivers per revenue bus and one driver ver school bus. 
__*—Includes employes producing raw materials, taxi drivers and chauffeurs, automobile insurance and 
nance company employes, and an estimated 7 per cent increase in 1937 over the 1935 Census totals 
own in the first two columns. 


_ 37,098,084 Telephones in World, January 1, 1937 


ie American Telephone and Telegraph Com- | telephones in this country. ; 
y announced (May 30, 1938) that there were On Jan. 1, 1937, Germany had 3,431,074 Usle- 
,098,084 telephones in the world on Jan. 1, 1937, | phones; Great Britain, 2,791,597; France, 1,481,788; 
5 per cent more than the previous peak reached Canada, 1,266,228, and Japan 1,197,129. China 
31. With only 6 per cent of the world’s pop- British India and Russia, which together have half 
of 2,000,000,000 persons, the United States | the earth’s population, had only three-fourths as 
en had 18,433,400, or about half of the world’s | Many telephones as New York City, which has 


sphones, There now are more than 19,500,000! 1,569,337. 


Railways of the World 


are more than 600,000 miles of railways ; Yugoslavia (1935) 6,339: Hunga: 1936 665; 
the world, counting only first or main tracks | Chile (1936) 5,434; Belgium (1936) a0 ey! 
ted. The mileage, by chief countries is as Railway passengers carried in chief countries in 

y year—United States (1937) 499,688,000; Germany 
(1935) 1,601,;500,000; Japan (1936) L527,470, 06 


Vv 
41,379; 1936) 990,800,000; France (1935) 585,603 820; Indi: 

figs) 509,918,500; Australia (1936 “369,485, 196+ 

Czechoslovakia (193 oland (1936) 

By 936) 


; i ee 
10,273 apere are no available abet for China, ao 


aie 


United States—Railway Statistics 365 


American Railway Statistics 
(Compiled from the Records of the Interstate Commerce Commission) 


Mile- Loco- | Fre’ht [| Pass. Railway 
Year age | Miles |mo’es| Cars (|Carsin| Passengers Freight Em- Employees’ 
Owned! Built jin Ser.| in Ser. | Serv. Carried Carried ployees ageq” 
Miles | Miles | No. No. No. No. No. 
TOW es... 240,203] 4,122] 60,019|2,148,478| 47,179] 971,683,199]1 849, 900, 101/1,699,420]1,743, 2738 306 
5 - 1253 933] 66.502 |2.341.567| 55.810] 985,676.117|1,828,692,294| |... .|..... we. 
314] 68, 2.388.424] 56.102 /1,269,912,881)2,427,622,267/2, 075, 886 3) oe 0,920 
68,098 |2,414,083| 56,814] "901,963,145 2,463,725,307| 1,786,411/2.91 12,750 
873) 66,847 | 2,403, 56,855| 874,588,786 2,627, aut: ice 1821, 804 3, O1s 606 
819} 65,348 | 2,378, 55,729} 840,029,680) 2,510,054, 11311.775,.549 2,963,033,615 
935} 63,311 |2,346,751} 54,800} 798,476, 114/2,504, 198 "7486/1 ,691,950 etary ea 
615} 61,257 |2,323 53,888] 786,432.468'2,584,333,226] 1,694,042/|2-940'206,163 
193 249,052}, 413 189 | 2,322,267} 53,584] 707,986,505) 2,179.014,863) 1,517,043 |2,588,597 979 
Walicaa ss 248,829 492| 58,652 |2,245,904| 52,096] 599/296,754/1,694,074'786]1,282'825|2,124-'783,993 
PCR yee 7,595 314] 56,732 |2.184.690| 50,598] 480,717,777 1,229,078,365) 1,052,285 Pietro, 
1 Se 703 122] 54/228 |2'072/632|} 47.677| 434,847,907| 1,322:462,572| "990;839|1.424'391,647 
esas « 243,857 33| 51,423 |1,973,247| 44,884] 452,175,619) 1,440, RN 567) 1,027,426|1,541,312,928 
ho eee 241,822 25| 49'541/11867.381| 42/426} 448'059:317] 1,502,590; 185| 1,013.654| 1.666,2 236 
1936 < oc 4s 240,104 38| 481009 /1,790/043| 41,390] 492/493'214/1,805,766,847|1,086,405|1,873,819.39 
tia 238,5 | 47,55511, ‘776, 428 i ! 499) 687,875] 1: ‘928; 444° 492|1,136,912|2,013,676,694 
Figures for miles owned cover all classes of steam | 47.0; (1933) 47. 5; (1934) 48.0; (1935) 48.3; (1936) 
Tailways. 48. 8: (1937) 49. 


Figures for freight carried (1913) cover classes Average annual compensation per employee for 
I and II roads, and this is true for that year as to | las, 7, roads (418) $1,419. oe. UE) Shae 
number of employees and employees’ wages. 1923) $1:617.11; (1924) $613, 47: (1925) 1639.06: 

Average capacity of freight cars, in tons—(1903) “79: 1927) $1,677. 24: 1928) $1,706.45; 
29.4; (1910) 35.9; (1920) 42.4; (1923) 43.8; (1924) | (1929) $1,744.03: (1930) $1,714.43: (1931) $1,664.39: 
44.3: £1935) 44.8: (1926) 45.1: (1927) 45.5: (1928) | 1932) $1,466.33 (1933) $1,445.48° (1934) $1,507.74: 


45.8; (1929) 46. 3: (1930) 46.6: (1931) 47.0: (1932) | (1935) $1,653.18; (1936) $1,734.79; (1937) $1, 781.21. 
RAILWAY PASSENGER AND FREIGHT DATA 
Miles Rev. |Ave.! Fr-. Miles Miles Casualties 
Passenger Freight Traveled r\Jo’r. Rey | Traveled | Traveled |———— 
Year Revenue Revenue by as.| per aton| by Pass. |by Freight 
Pieecad* s|Mile|Pas.,Mile| Trains Trains |Kill’d| Inj. 
Dollars Dollars Thousands Cts. |Miles| Cts. iles No 
628, aver 473|1,925,553,036| 32,338.496| 1.94133.50] 0.75] 549,015.003] 635,450, 0.681 9,682|119,507 
646,475,045) 2.037,925.560| 32.474,923) 1.99/32.95] 0.73] 580,448,205] 552,003,893] 8.621|162,040 
1,304,814.986|4.420.832.703 R 2.75|37.30} 1.07| 574,826,099) 619,507,289] 6.958 
,064,806,152)4,648,364,187| 36,166,973} 2.94/40.10) 1.11) 581,791,719] 602,872,559] 6,617) 137,425 
1,049,210,125|4,905,981, 35,672,7. 2.94|40.79|- 1.10] 584,972'232| 622'294'985) 6,947 | 130,222 
980,528,000 | 4,728,884, 33,797,754} 2.90)40.23| 1.10 roa. 55,321) 598,434,584) 6,821 
905,270,818|4,771,562,245| 31,717,566} 2.85|39.72| 1.09| 570;037.816| 589,615 853] 6,511 
875,929,297 /4,899,167,876| 31,164,739) 2.81/39.63} 1.09 568,094,709 598, tre pat 5 
730,765,867 |4,145,015,013] 26,875,642] 2.72|37.96| 1.07|545,090.881| 523,254 5,481 
551,726,005/3,302,323,718} 21,933. 2.52/36.60| 1.06) 485,537, bt 446, Be1'0 i 
377,511,204/2,485,475,107| 16,997, 2.22/35.36| 1.06 419,087,987| 368,658,048 4.747 
29,816,306 pope tit 16,368,043] 2.02/37.64| 1.01 380,434,8 8.665, i 
46,870,291) 2,671, 900,56 18,068,635! 1.92/39.96| 0.99 381,610,861) 397,149,702] 4,879 
358,423,361|2,831,139,271; 18,509,497) 1.94/41.31) 1.00 par dd 1 3,851,169} 5, 
4135188. 186|3.356,631 227 22,459,781} 1.84/45.60| .98/ 409,071,812) 496,267,819] 5,398 
443'532,407|3,428,420,638| 24,695,214] 1.80|49.42! 0.95 420,818,671) 512,200,236] 5,350! 


injured included 24,114 rail employees and 2,508 


Of the persons killed in 1937, railway e all oiner 
passengers. 


numbered 712, passengers on trains, 18; all other 
non-trespassers, 2,051; trespassers, 2,569. 


GRADE CROSSING ACCIDENTS ON RAILWAYS 


1922] 1923] 1924) 1925, 1926, 1927 ia 1979 1930 deel uh ai 1934, 1935) 1936] 1937 

Rasa Band deed aan Bas nde Dt Rica Bcd Ents ne P| 
~ 1... .|1,810!2,268|2,149 |2,206|2,491 2,371 2,568 2,485|2,028 1,011/1,525|1,511|1,554|1,680|1,786|1,875 
hur 383 S314, 4658 /4'930|5,136 


Injured. .... 115, 383 6,314) 5,525 6,555/6, ‘991 6, i 6, = 6, 804) 5, xo 4'657| |3,989|3,697 4,300 
ePotal. :. «.. 7,193 8,582 18, 67418, 76119, asin 984. 9, mail 9, 289. re a 6, ae 514|5,208'5,854/6,33816,716'7,011 
Grade crossing accidents in which automobiles and trains collided killed 1,607 persons in 1937. 


THE RAILROAD DOLLAR. HOW IT GOES 


3 |e. |oe2|2 Aao|Pe 3 a, loa-|% deolha 
Eel plesie@s| 21] [s"s/e- tol Plesiersl af] ere. 
ae! Flsals 2] se & ele 2) =| Salk wal oa a ale 
aol mel walee@|25] o lSeci= aaluo| gales] 25 g |otuim 
Cal- | 2@2| oS alSoul ee 2 Sols HE Cal- | 22] 0° so ore eqi g Halse 
endar | =| 2€ Za lvaeskl g IsoaiMES || endar| F) 38) 03 7 oe so] 8 |Sa8 38 
ear # mS Fee 29s 3 BP," 36 || year FE 3 keg Be 4 33] & ; Bille 
CO) eeio cla em =le 5 a| S/s&lo 7] ag ua 
os] s/s oe BR ETS \o =| 86/2 .41 8 & o 

3 B*\sea | leetz$ k S* eae | leeeize . 

5 .| Cts.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts Cts.| Cts.} Cts.} Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts, | Cts. 
3s Le BS SS d0'4 3.1] 2.8] 5.0) 1.4] 10.9 .8| 5.4/17.4] 2.2 4.6 6.6] 2.5 | 16.5 
1922.../44.4| 9.3/20.5] 2.2] 3.0] 5.4) 1.5] 13.7 5.3/17.6] 2.5] 5.3] 7.3) 3.2 | 1236 
1923... )44.3 .4/19.9] 2.0] 3.2} 5.3] 1.6 | 15.3 5.4|16,.2) 2.6 | 6.7| 8.8] 3.9 es 
He ae a3] ea ea trie BU a ee 
1925... r .6/18. : a ‘ F z .8)15. P % i . 4 
1926... /42.6| 6.4/18.6| 2.0 | 3.6) 6.1; 1.7 | 19.0 5.9/16.3| 2.2 | 5.7| 6.9) 3.5 | 14.5 
rests : ‘ .5| 2.0] 3.9} 6.1} 1.9 | 17.4 5.8|16.5| 2.3 | 4.8] 7.9| 3.3 | 16.5 
2 toa: 43.0 83 13-3 2.0] 3.9] 6.4] 2.0 | 19.2 6.2]17.2| 1.8 | 4.8] 7.8] 3.2 | 14.2 
1929. ..142.61 5.4117.71 2.0 | 4.1) 6.3! 2.0119.9 Tctebeietare Wacetwia 60 be 600 ener alMeeteeee 


Total 
Operating | Operating 
Revenues Expenses 


Tax 
Accrua 


Dollars 


96,538, 


2'479.997,003 
'784|2'630,177,160 
4,108,658,070|2,973.366.04 


Operating revenues in 1937 for Class I roads 
mounting to $4,166,068,602 were derived from the 
ollowing chief sources: freight, $3,370,959,305; 
assenger, $442,517,937; mail, $97,983,876; express, 
57,682,926. 
Qperating expenses in 1937 for Class I roads | 
_ were divided as follows: maintenance of way and | 
eens $495,593,913; maintenance of equipment, 
826, 708,825; traffic, $105, 478,228; transportation, 
1,510,274,994. 
_ Dividend figures include stock dividends author- 
y the Interstate Commerce Commission— 
20) $575,000; (1925) $2,312,539; (1926) $6,448,- 
(1927) $10,153,120; (1928) $750,000; (1929) 


8 98 034.293 
11 034.5 
BORD, bse Greene S 276,111 


13 368, 790,063 /1, 136° :728,016|771 
8,002|1,229,020,188 


383,1 
395,630,626 | r 182/467, 
402,698, 333) 


7|324,858,054 
4/226, 325,382|3, 165,154,017|331,013, "074 


Net Railway 
Operating 
Income 


Net 
Income : 
Dollars | Dollars 


Dollars 
97, 141/583, Ls 124|405,771 416 
ete 2 54, Heels \328,477.938 


Is 


— 


2,100,752 


1,077,841,658 


3538 

1,262, — 132 

"8/4, 154.248 

528,204,145 
5, 6 


16 
5,599,950 '221,590,885/231, ,732;609 
597,840,678 |146,351,023|227,569,358 


$30,000; (1930) $9, ras eon (1931) $400,000; (1932) 
$1,572, 600; (1936) $15 ’ 
Average dividend ds counting all rere crt 


LO ag RPE yh Xn Came. oe oe is 


1.97; aed 2.39; Gee 5.00; (1916) 4.19; 

3.74; (1923) 4. 53: (1924) 4.14: (1925) 4.35; (1926) 

5.06: (1927) 5.95; (1928) 5. 25: (1929) 5.70; Fay) 
| 6.02; (1931) 4.01; (1932) 1.50; — ae 58; (1934 


2.13’ (1935) 2.04; (1936) 2.33; (1937) 2 
Average dividend rate on dividend- Sana stock— 


1890) 5.45; (1900) 5.23; (1910) 7.50; te 16) 6.75; 
1920) 6.52; (1923) 7.30; (1924) 6.37; 1925) 6.52: 
1926) 7.32; (1927) 8.47; (1928) 7.12; eee 1.47; 
rereyy 7.83; (1931) 5.48; (1932) 4.57: 1933) 5.09; 
1934) 6.21; (1935) 5.94; (1936) 6.45; (1937) 5.85. 


The peak, 9.02, was in 1921. 


RAILWAY VALUES, STOCKS, BONDS, AND CAPITAL 
(Investment figures, first column, represent book values) 


Common Preferred Funded Tot. Railway 
Stock Stock Debt Capital 
Outstand. Outstand. Besse Outstand. 


Dolla Dolla: Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Doras 
14,557, Sib. 099 by 710, 168, $38 1,403, 488, 842) 10.303.474,858 | 18,417,132.238|14,375,529,748|5,412,578.457- 


Net 
Capitaliza- 
tion 


Amount of 
Stock Pe 3 
Dividen 


17,441,420.382|7,599,937,801|1,394.956,920| 12.133,064.357 31.127-959.078 16,307,502.380 ee 
7 2 6 5 


Tet Oe Se 


2 
2 
3|2 


034,636,886) 
064,976,159 


’ 
> 


2, 
2,043,916 


 1936|25,432,3 
1987125, 1636, oa 393 8'083°946,728 


'14°192"194°94 19° 
979,987,460 13,951 »590,172 
13/903:962 
i. ae 218, 410{¢ 


45,714|14" 722,717,556 24,836,894,261 18,8 
041, 1942, 386 14/623,942'641 24, 722, 561,611 18; 830, 


701}: 


io Capitalization” is total PENT oitianda 
S capital securities owned by railways. Thus, 
937, is the $18,319,002,557 of American rail 


standard gauge of railways is 4 feet 815 

es in the United States, Great Britain, Can- 

iy France, Germany, Austria, Holland, Belgium, 

- Denmark, Hungary, Italy, Switzerland, Sweden, 
: uropean Turkey. That is to say ‘it is 5645 
from the inside of one rail to the inside of 
the opposite rail, about five-eighths of an inch 
below the top of the rail head. This measurement 
Pah ids. good on rail heads with slanted sides as well 


the total railway milea; 


y Pennsylvania, 10,719; Iowa, 9,203; Kansas, 8,707; 


braska, 6, 


ile ge, dn on years—(1830). 23; (1840) 2,818: 
(1860) 30,626: (1870) 52,922: (18805 

87; (1890) 167,191; (1900) 198,964; (1910 
5) 253, 780; (1920) 252,845; (1935) 249 7398; 


| Department of Commerce announced (June 
8) that more chewing gum, by value, was 
the United States in 1937 than in any 
“year ‘since 1927, Assuming that the gum gener- 
| ally sold at a cent a piece, a total of 5,672,174,600 

Pieces - Was masticated by the American public 


WIDTH OF STANDARD GAUGE RAILWAYS 


ge (238,539) in 1937 was (miles) in chief states—Texas, 
eas, LF Aub Michigan, 7,438; Missouri, %, 425; Indiana, 


securities in the Reds of the vane stocks totaled 
$7,068,862,752; bonds, $11,250,139,805. 


as on rail heads with straight sides. 

Broad-gauge is 6 feet and was used in the South. 
Narrow gauge:-A gauge narrow than the stand- 
ard gauge, such as the meter gauge used largely in 
Latin American countries: 3 ft. apie frequently 


employed in construction tracks; or 3-ft. 6-in gau; 
standard on the British South SEES Soh 
etc. A gauge of 24 in. or less is common]. mployed 


for industrial railways. 


16,496; Illinois, 12, 064: 
30; Minnesota, 8,507; California, 8,051; 


hio, 8,5 
6,939; Oklahoma, 6,631; Georgia, 6,425: 


F 
(1930) 249,052; (1931) 248,829 1932) 2 . 
ieee” 403;_ (1934) a 897; tins} 2 1803.” a 

aska an 
fe co ee awaii aoe aeanaded in 


in 1937. ane total value was $56,721,746, an in- 
crease of 18.7 per cent, but was still well below 
the $62, O01. »320 Tabon in by the industry in 192 
More money was paid to the 2,401_wage worke 
in the industry in 1937 than ever before, the re- 
port also said, although both the number 
workers and establishments had declined. 


£2 


 _ Indepen 
_ The National Historical group comprises the main 
_ or central building (Independence Hall). two 


arcades connecting it with two two-story buildings 
called the Wings or Province Halls, and two sepa- 
rate corner buildings, one Congress Hall. the other 
Ola City Hall, one on the corner of Sixth St. and 
the other on the corner of Fifth St.. facing on 
-- Chestnut Street. 

Work on the main building was begun in 1732, 
followed by erection of the two wing buildings and 
arcades, designed for offices and occupied in ad- 
gr _ the main structure which was completed 
in i 

In the meantime the Pennsylvania Assembly 
secured possession of its room shortly after 1741, 
while the rest was in an unfinished state, including 
the tower, and spire completed sufficiently to 
receive the bell in 1753. 

Besides other historic events associated with the 
State House, it was the seat of the Continental 
Congress at the time the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was adopted, in 1776, and, following the 
Revolution, the Convention which formulated the 
Constitution in 1787. 

Adjoining the wing or office buildings and the 
arcades connecting them with the main building 
the Court Houses which complete the group were 
erected by the municipality. 

The building at the western end known as 
ft Congress Hall. erected in 1787. was the seat of the 
. United States Congress from 1790 to 1800. 

The Court House known as the City Hall at the 
eastern end which completes the symmetrical group 
was built in 1790 for the municipal courts and was 


Unite States—Independence Hall; Mt. Vernon 


dence Hall, National Museum, 


Philadelphia ; F 
ihe Srst Seat of the Supreme Court of the United a 


A new Province bell was ordered from and cast 
by Thomas Lister of Whitechapel, London, and 
arrived at Philadelphia, August, 1752. 

In a test the bell was cracked, and only after 
being re-cast twice (by Pass & Stow, two local 
workmen) was it finally successfully rune. 

This is the bell now known as the “Liberty 
Bell."’ In June, 1753, Pass & Stow placed in posi- 
tion in the State House steeple the Liberty Bell, 
weighing 2,080 pounds. ; 

The State House was completed in 1759. 

There are many historic oil portraits in the 
National Portrait Gallery, including Washington 
and other early American public men. me 

Independence Hall was formally thrown open 
as_a historical museum July 4, 1876. 

The collection consists of furniture, manuscripts, 
musical instruments, water colors, missiles, maps, 
coins, currency, weapons, metals, prints, wearing 
apparel, utensils, and books. 

There are no pay days. Independence Hallisopen 
to the public daily from 9 A.M. to 4 P.M., includ- — 
ing Sundays. : 


t was 
the meeting place of the first Continental Congress. 
It stands in a court leading out to Chestnut St... 
below Fourth St. : aoe 
Christ_Church, founded in 1695, is located on 
Second St., north of Market St., and stands in its” 
‘original burial ground, recently enlarged by the 
City in creating Robert Morris Park. ‘ * 


Mount Vernon and the Tomb of Washington 


Mount Vernon, on the west shore of the Potomac, 
sixteen miles below Washington, is part of a large 
tract of land in Northern Virginia which was 
originally included in-a royal grant made to Lord 

4 Culpepper. In 1690 a portion of this land became 
the property of John Washington, great grand- 
father of George Washington. It was later in- 
herited by Lawrence Washington, elder half brother 

: of George Washington, who is thought to have 

"  puilt the original house in 1743 and renamed the 

plantation Mount Vernon, in honor of Admiral 

Vernon under whom he had served in the West 

Indies. Lawrence Washington died in 1752 and 

two years later the title passed to George Wash- 


i 
S aigion. 
_- -¥o Mount Vernon in_1759 George Washington 
took wife, who was Martha Dandridge Custis, 
widow of Daniel Parke Custis, and here he lived 
" the life of a southern planter during the years 
. preceding the American Revolution. From Mount 
- Vernon he went forth to become Commander-in- 
_ Chief of the revolutionary forces, and to Mount 
. Vernon he returned in 1783. At this time the 
remodeling of the marision, which had been planned 
before the Revolution, was completed. The build- 
ings, gardens and grounds were enlarged and 
developed in accordance with General Washington’s 
own plans, The mansion and thirteen other build~ 
ings can still be seen today, and much of the 
original furniture has been restored. From Mount 
Vernon General Washington again went forth in 
1789 to become the first president of the United 
States, and returned to it after eight years of 
service. Two years later, 1799, he died and was 
_ buried there. 


Museum of the American 


The Museum of the American Indian, Heye 
Foundation, at Broadway and 155th Street, Man- 
- hattan, forms one of the group of buildings which 
New York owes to the public spirit of Archer M. 
Huntington, who gave the site of the museum, 
which was built by the trustees at a cost of $250,000 
and $100,000 for equipment. The fireproof limestone 
edifice was opened on Noy. 15, 1922. Three floors 
are devoted to exhibition rooms. 

The Museum has over 2,000,000 exhibits and can 
display but about one-quarter of these at one time. 
The top floor is devoted to laboratories, work and 
study rooms, which are open under suitable condi- 
tions to students. Dr. George G. Heye, who founded 
the Museum : see mune oe. cae nearly half a 
million specimens, is the os 
a yidoat trustees have given important special 
collections and meet the cost of field work. The 
exhibits are open to the public week days from 2 to 
/ P.M., holidays excepted. Admission free. 


a 
‘ 


The Mount Vernon mansion and surrounding: 
plantation was left to General Washington’snephew, 
Judge Bushrod Washington, and by him bequeathed 
to his nephew John A. Washington, whose so 
John Augustine Washington, bécame. the _la: 
private owner of Mount Vernon. In 1859 two 
dred acres, including the Mansion and Tomb 
acquired by the Mount Vernon Ladies’ Associi 


South Carolina, is the oldest patriotic assoc: 
of women in America. It is incorporated un 
laws of Virginia and holds Mount Vernon ‘“‘ 


ms 
thet 
ut 


representing the various states, who serve w 5 
remuneration. The present regent is Mrs. | 

Mann Towner, elected in 1937. __. Ne 
General Washington wrote of Mount Verno: 
“No estate in the United States is more pleasant: 
situated than this. It lies in a high, dry and 
healthy country, 300 miles by water from the 
and on one of the finest rivers in the world 
I can truly say I had rather be at Mount Ver: 
with a friend or two about me than to be attende 
at the seat of government by the officers of state 
and the representatives of every power in Europe.” 


Indian, Heye Foundation : 


The museum’s sole aim is to gather and prese 
for students everything useful in illustrating — 
elucidating the anthropology of the aborigines 
the Western Hemisphere. Field work has been con 
stantly pursued in all parts of the New Worl 
The publications and monographs of the muse 
are notable. A 

Mr. Huntington in 1925 gave to the Museu 
acres, near Pelham Bay Park, between Ea: 


seum re 
serial runs of the important periodical publications 
in its field, and many thousands of pamphlets, is — 
deposited at the new building of Huntington Free 
Library and Reading Room, 9 Westchester Square, 

the Bronx. Its collections are available to ali 
accredited students for research purposes from 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. daily, Sundays and holidays © 4 
excepted. << 


The Library 


The Library of Congress, in Washington, is the 


of Congress — 


Thacher collections of incunabula 


SP largest on earth It was established in 1800 and autographs of crowned heads of Europe and ~ 
% ; ’ 5 notables of the French Revolution ig 
The collection has been steadily increased by | Nor? Vohinene collection of 3,000 tncunabula, pur- 


init 
Tite 


congressional appro aie by deposits under the 
copyright law, by gifts and exchanges and through 
the exchanges of the Smithsonian Institution, the 
brary of which (40,000 volumes) was deposited in 
the Library of Congress in_ 1866. Among other 
notable acquisitions are the Peter Force collection 
(22,529 volumes, 37,000 pamphlets), purchased in 
- 1867 at a cost of $100,000; the Count the Rocham- 
beau manuscript collection, acquired in 1883 for 
$20,000; the Toner collection (24,484 volumes, num- 
erous pamphlets), the gift of Dr. Joseph M. Toner 
‘in 1882; the Hubbard collection of engravings, and 
the Pennell collections of Whistleriana and Pen- 
_helliana. ; 
- The Library contains 5,591,710 printed books and 
pamphlets, 1,402,658 maps and views, 1,194,697 
volumes and pieces of music, and 542,074 prints 
besides millions of uncounted pieces of historica 
and literary manuscript material. The law library 
(ineluded in these figures) contains 373,767 vol- 
umes, of which some 24,000 are shelved at the 
Capitol, _ 
The Division of Aeronautics, established in 1929 
rough a grant of $140,000 from the Daniel Gug- 
‘genheim Fund, now has the most comprehensive 
collection of aeronautical material in the world. 
The Division of Fine Arts possesses collections of 
e prints of all sorts, reference collections of 
otographs, original drawings by American illus- 
ators, photographs and measured drawings of 
rly American architecture, and over 72,241 books 
and periodicals on art subjects. 
The Orientalia include 179,030 -fascicules of 
books and 27,383 of Japanese. 


eber-Indica; 
the John Boyd 


Circ.| 


Public Libraries in Large U. S. Cities 


(Figures, by American Library Association, are for 1937) 


chased in 1930 by Congress for $1,500,000, includes 
the St. Blasius-St. Paul copy of the Gutenberg 
Bible on vellum : 

The Library ts rich in history, political science, 
government documents (federal, state and foreign) 
and Americana, including important files of early 
American newspapers and original manuscripts of 
colonial, revolutionary and later periods. The 
manuscript collection is especially noteworthy for 
its material on American history, which comprises 
the papers of nearly all the Presidents and those of 
many statesmen, such as Benjamin Franklin, 
Robert Morris and Alexander Hamilton. : 

The Library is also the custodian of the originals 
of the Declaration of Independence and the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

Through the generosity of Mr. John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., the Library obtained photographic re- 
productions of over two million pages of original 
oe in foreign archives relating to American 

story. 

The Copyright Office is open from 9 A.M. to 
4:30 P.M. It is under the immediate charge of 
the Register of Copyrights, who, by the acts of. 
February 19, 1897, and March 4, 1909, is authorized 
“under the direction and supervision of the Li- 
brarian of Congress’’ to perform all the duties re- 
lating to copyrights. Of most articles copyrighted 
two copies (in some instances, one copy) must be 
deposited in the Library of Congress to perfect 
copyright. 

The Library building is open to the public every 
day in the year except the Fourth of July and 
Christmas. The hours are from 9 A.M. to 10 P.M. 
weekdays (Saturdays, Oct. 1-June 30, to 6 P.M.; 
July 1-Sept. 30, to 1 P.M.), 2 P.M. to 10 P.M. 
Sundays and holidays. ; 

Librarian—Herbert Putnam, 
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Circula- er | Expen- City. Ci la- = 
tion ap.| ditures sie wane eat dicates 
Volumes {| P.C.| Dollars oll 
See 3.97 err ee 728,864 
2 62 275,107 
3.52 65g oot 
5.82] 400,820 8'880 
3.07/1,602,810 ae 299,16 
ply Ae ee 592,360 jig eee) RT: wie 
ieivis A eiele ‘0 ence. ea ee 
SON es ays! oce, 6 ft Be Elmwood, P. 1. Dhaai ake Bre ass 758988 
SRO ER ‘ ochester, Siok ba alote o- 6) a 
ao tae 6] 2 St. Louis, Mo.......... $89 i7'358 
Tent eee 2 53 St. Paul, Minn. 1.3.1.7. 4.81| 202,411 
vit San Antonio, Tex....._: 1.73] 61/5 
5. 5.28] 448'5 
5. 7 66 
8. 6.14 
5. 5.84 
S35 RS 8 6.15 
DEETLI| °'782/093] 1: aes 
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College Libraries 


early Americana — 


__As reported to the Federal Office of Education, Washington, the numbe: 
ries Of institutions of higher education, in 1936, Bs aah States, as Mile btiagersd NCE 


Vols. Vols. 


1,532,98S 
eee 


States 


Nevada...... 
N. Hampshire. 
New Jersey... 
New Mexico. , 
1}|New York.... 
N. Carolina... 
North Dakota. 
Ohio. =) aes. 
Oklahom 

8||/Oregon. . ‘ 
Pennsylvania. 
Rhode Island, 


S. Carolina 


States 


0}|Kentucky.... 
Louisiana. ... 


Wyoming...) 4 


90,25 
4,420,878 | ++ .4.] 363,683 
1,399,568 aska,....) 640,967, 


4||Total U. S....|62,858,078 
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United States—Publishing Industry bg 371 
M6 EE 
Printing and Publishing Statistics | 


p (Figures by the United States Bureau of the Census, cover 1935) 
e | Newspapers Periodicals { Books Newspapers Periodicals | Books 
Pratt tS Lene na eee Bae on i es See 
i State Sub- |Adver-| Sub- |Adver-| Pam- State Sub- |Adver-| Sub- |Adver- jeri 
2 scr’ns| -tis’g| scr’ns| tis’g | phlets scr’ns | —tis’g |Adver-| tis’s | phlets” 
$1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 | § 
U.S. |260,224/500,023) 143,466 186,098/ 135,958 153|° 1, "5 dade abate me 
a | fn mise 4,715 276 294 229 

35 
1,396 
19 
464 
763 
184 
20,153 
1,130 
176 
31 
65 
23 
21 
760 
15,876 
830 
3,768 
1,484 24 ey ae 
| 18,304 2.38 1,995 


SUMMARY FOR THE INDUSTRIES: 1935, 1933, 1931, AND 1929 


Estab- | Wage Wages Cost of Value 
Industry Year lish. Earners In Year |Mater’s,etc.| Products 


No. jAver. No. Dollars Dollars Dollars 
Print. and Pub. industries asa group] 1935 | 19,840 | 245,376 | 361,662,096 | 428,778,225 | 1,891,638,715 
1933 | 16,857 | 213,786 | 292,471,783 | 325,939,297 | 1,524,989,686 
1931 | 21,978 | 255,480 | 438,629,734 | 513,208,350 | 2,212,267,193 
1929 | 24,360 | 281,119 | 506,290,168 | 660,029,112 | 2,760,195,928 


ewspaper and periodical......... 1935 | 8,879 | 118,684 | 192,890,180 | 234,622,530 | 1,192,818,998 
re 1933 | 7633 | 109/087 | 163/489:500 | 184°700,08 7004;999/361 
1931 | 10,211 | 1197503 | 225'698/926 | 299/280'196 | 1/4087248'468 

a. 1935 | 1o‘e61 | 1ae60n | sesz7L.916 | lodissovs | eos ere gt7 
a at ee penal ea 1933 | 9/224 | 1047699 | 128'982'283 | 141/239/213 | 519/990;325 


135,977 930, 928, 804,018,725 
1929 | 12,836 | 151,459 | 252,891,093 | 268,291,407 | 1,021,897,036 


eS a a a a Sa nl nce ke ds EET 
Wage figures do not include salaried officers and Music, sheet and book, got ($522,674) $592,970 
- employees. Nor can wage averages be calculated | ($12,203,657); Paper patterns realized ($6,845,391), 
with certainty because full-time and part-time | $7,499,612 ($11,622,243); maps, globes, etc., ($3,- 
- data were not reported separately. 780,444) $2,322,874; (total commercial printing, 
Of the receipts of the industry in 1935, 1933, (1931 | $603,797,270), $446,336,604 ($695,296,666). 
figures in parenthesis) (printing and publishing Many newspapers, periodicals, books and pam- 
proper contributed $1,848,585,785) $1,494,381,060| phlets are printed by establishments that do not 
($2,167,522,038). publish. This work in 1935 cost—newspapers and 
Receipts by divisions of the industry were—| periodicals, ($67,391,090); books and pamphlets, 
newspaper and periodical subscriptions and sales, | $63,188,623. 
($403,690,506) $367,439,817 ($425,266,867); adver- Labels, $32,411,868; greeting cards, $15,967,088; 
tising, ($686,120,409) $569,674,213 ($868,510,013). | legal forms, $6,366,787. 


Newspapers and Periodicals Published, by Classes 


~ Class 1935 1933 1931 Class 1935 1933 1931 
All classes: z All classes: 
Aggregate No. 12,285 10,343 14,186|| Weekly: 
269,984,869|| Total No..... 6,303 5,096 7,379 
“TESS dhs St essai lalely aka le te aca statal circ. |_| 57,932'576| 51,413'509| 46,964°782 
D (ex. Sun.): ewspapers: ; 
2,233 2,080 2,248|| No..........- 5,337 4,218 6,313 
Total ao 41,552,243] 38,424/281| 42,124/651 pOireulation. . 15,284,366 | 12,048,317| 16,173,234 
ol SS eriodicais: . 
_ Newspapers: br Seer 966 878 1,066 
Reo Nos. <- TAX 2,037 1,903 2,044|| Circulation. |: | 42,648,210| 39,365,192] 30,781,548 
Circulation: | !| 40,870,546] 37,630/345| 41,293,659||Semi-monthly: 
Periodicals: Nig eee Alok 171 145 205 
MMAR Gis = us 196) 177 204|| Circulation. ::| 5,507,919] 4,592,507] 6,375,456 
_Circulation..: : 681,697| 793,936 830,992 Monthly: 2 : onde 
ae eee Circulation... | |102,193;740 |103,1927794|122,670,528 


523 489 555 

Circulation. ::| 29,196,006] 25,453,894] 27,453,465 Quarte rly: Fe ah Ro 
; 44 40 . 57|| Circulation. |: | 23,277,089 | 23,237,557] 19,575,617 
142,928] 165,703] 215,694 Other classes: 

359 270 377|| Circulation. : : 

3,852,640| 2,836,089] 2,637,126 


“Daily morning papers in 1935 numbered 464; 
Byentiy, 1,573, of the dailies, 108, with a aeita | 


3 
_ Tri-weekly: 
Se N 


133 97 184 
2,160,68C| 1,741,779) 1,977,550 


circulation, were published in foreign languages. 
Foreign-language weeklies had 2,068,204 circulation, 


New Books and New Editions by American Pul 
; (Data Compiled by the Publishers’ Weekly, New York) ; 
books and new editions issued by American publishers is, by years, 


The number of new 


708 
1,799 


AMERICAN BOOK PRODUCTION ' 
é For 1937 For 1936 For 1937 For 1936 


New | New| New | New 
Books| Edit. | Books| Edit. 


International 
Classification 


New | New 
Books| Edi. 


New New 
Books| Edi. 


Games, Sports....... 
|General Literature. . . 


Philology iveniléy is) 7. vee stre 
s Science. : BRIStOLy? aw es sitet 
hnical Books 2 Geography, Travel... 

3: Biography... os. s.ce-- 

| Miscellaneous. ...... 


Meg iotemieieerecets 8,584 


National Best Sellers 
(Compiled by The Publishers’ Weekly) 
1937 The Nile, by Emil Ludwig. Between 40,000 and 
Fiction Bb 000: : 
The Flowering of New England, by Van Wyck 
With the Wind, by Margaret Mitchell. | Brooks. Between 40,000 and 55,000. 
00 copies in 1937. Over 1,000,000 in 1936. 


5,000 to July 10, 1938. JAN. 1, 1938—JULY 1, 1938 ' 
Aincenmer Passage, by Kenneth Roberts. Over Fiction y ! 
#9 


copies in 1937. : t 
161,108 in 1937.| The Citadel, by A. J. Cronin. 261,000 printed 


‘he Citadel, by A. J. Cronin. 161, 
nd So—Victoria, by Vaughan Wilkins. 157,000. June 9, 1938, including 1937. 
drums Along the Mohawk,’ by Walter _D. Ed-|- Northwest’ Passage, by Kenneth Roberts. 1937 
1 78,286 in 1937. 73,200 in 1936. Total, to| and 1938, 365,352, total sold July 10, 1938. 
37, including 57,529 book club sales, The Rains Came, by Louis Bromfield.* ; 
The Yearling, by Marjorie Ki ye 
means by Virginia Woolf. Between 40,000 | 167,000 printed July ws 1638. Pe eae ’ 
5 Poke. : Action at Aquila, by Hervey Allen.* ‘ 
eatre, ey aye Somerset Maugham. Between eg aes Tree, by Margery Snarp. 43,634 sold ~ 
md 55,000. ay 14, é ; q 
ee Pee: by Fol ere Between The Prodigal Parents, by Sinclair Lewis.* i 
md 55,000, plus book club copies. The Mortal Storm, b i f 
The eens by Louis Bromfield. Between | printed aaies 1 1888, Pee ae 
0,000 and 55,000. The Turning Wheels, by Stuart Cloete.* 
We Are Not Alone, by James Hilton. Between} This Proud Heart, by Pearl S. Buck. 30,000. 
0,000 and 55,000, printed March 3, 1938. 000 
Be Non-Fiction d 


¥ 5 . 
Beret tosterds Brena | a etek alec 
arnegie i in , plus 12, n ‘ e Importance of Living, Lin Yutang. . i 
merican Doctor’s Odyssey, by Victor Heiser. | in print July 9, 1938. te eae 
8,061 in 1937. Total in 1936 and 1937, 239,211. Madame Curie, by Eve Curie.* 
e Return to Religion, by Henry C. Link. How to Win Friends and Infiuence le, by 

in 1937. ) Dale Carnegie. Sold 151,000 to July tS, GR 
‘The Arts, by Hendrik W. Van Loon. 69,000; with The Arts, by Hendrik W. Van Loon.* : 

1 000 j j The Evolution of Physics, by Albert Einstein 
- Orchic Y by Marjorie Hillis.* and Leopold Infeld. Sold 25,000 to July ist, 1938. — 
i O00 and erative, by Noel Coward. Between . America’s Sixty Families, by Ferdinand Lund- 
0,000 an ,000. erg. : : 
Mathematics for the Million, by Lancelot Hog- Dry Guillotine, by René Belbenoit.* 
: tween 40,000 and 55,000. Hell on Ice, by Commander Edward Ellsberg.*  ~ 
With Mother, by Clarence Day. Between The Folklore of Capitalism, by Thurman.Arnold.* 
nd 55,000. Red Star Over China, by Edgar Snow.* 
he only book in the last ten years, which has sold more than a million f 
tates 4 “Gone With the Wind,’’ 1,453,000 copies. online gee 


aD 


‘ 


i 
i 


cop’ Congress by Bruce Rogers, 
ace I i friends. Another copy of th 

: the British War Memorial 
Belgium, by King George V 
sented to King George V 


as ac L 
from the Archbishop of Cani sth ac 


terbury. 


oe 


U. S—Pulitzer School of 


Journalism; Actors’ Fund 871 


The Pulitzer School of Journalism 


The School of Journalism at Columbia Uni- 
versity, founded and endowed by the late Joseph 
Pulitzer, opened in September, 1912, and a year 
later entered its new building at 116th Street and 
Broadway. The Dean is Carl W. Ackerman. There 
were 64 students in 1936-37. The school has a 
reference library of 15,800 books and 4,350 bound 
newspaper volumes, a file of fifty daily papers 
(American and foreign) and a ‘‘morgue’’ of 1,400,- 

~ 000 newspaper clippings of which Dr. Talcott 
Williams’ choice private collection was the basis. 
. Advisofy Board—Nicholas Murray Butler, Presi- 
dent of Columbia University, N. Y¥. City; Kent 


THE PULITZER 


Desirous of aiding a number of boys of ex- 
ceptional ability to gain an education that would 
fit them for careers of leadership and useftilness, 
the late Joseph Pulitzer founded in 1889 the notable 
scholarships that bear his name. 

For a time the boys selected went to the College 
of the City of New York, but the lack of suitable 
preparatory schools at that time caused a new 
arrangement to be made in 1893 for a seven years’ 
course for the students selected, three years in 
Horace Mann High School and four in Columbia 
University. 

In that year Columbia, in return for a gift of 


Cooper (1936-1940), Associated Press, N. Y. City; 
Julian Harris (1936-1940), Chattanooga (Tenn.) 
Times; Harold S. Pollard, New York World Tele- 
ram (1935-1939); Arthur M. Howé (1934-1938), 
ormerly of the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Frank R. Kent (1937-1941), Baltimore eh 
Sun; Robert Lathan (1937-1941), Asheville (N. C. 
Citizen and Times; Robert L. O’Brien (1934-38); 
Stuart H. Perry (1937-1941), Adrian (Mich.) Daily 
Telegram; Joseph Pulitzer (1935-1939), St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch; Ralph Pulitzer, formerly of The 
New York World; William Allen White (1937-1938), 
Emporia (Kan.) Gazette. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


money, undertook to carry ten boys a year, forty 
in all, upon its scholarship rolls without tuition fee. 

Still later, as the public high schools multiplied 
in number in the city, the scholarships were thrown 
open to graduates of the high schools—those of 
a Queens and Richmond being later added in 

e list. 

To the holders of the scholarships, never fewer 
than forty, a stipend of $250 each, available in any 
American college of the first class, was annually 
Paid by Mr. Pulitzer during his lifetime, and pay- 
ment is now continued by Columbia University 
under the terms of his will out of the income of 
a fund provided for the purpose. 


The Philadelphia Award 


The Philadelphia Award was founded in June, 
1921, by Edward W. Bok, who created a fund from 
the annual revenue of which a prize of $10,000 is 
conferred each year upon that man or woman 
living in Fhiladelphia, its suburbs or vicinity, who, 
during the preceding calendar year, shall have per- 
formed or brought to its culmination an act or 
contributed a service calculated to advance the 
best and largest interests of the community of 
which Philadelphia is the center. 

The recipients of the award have been—(1921) 


Leopold Stokowski; (1922) Russell H. Conwell; 
(1923) Samuel S. Fleisher; (1924) Charles C. Harri- 
son; (1925) Samuel Yellin; (1926) Chevalier Jack- 
son; (1927) W. Herbert Burk; (1928) Eli Kirk 
Price; (1929) Cornellius McGillicuddy; (1930) Paul 
P. Cret; (1931) ‘‘The Unknown Citizen.’”’ 

The (1931) $10,000 check was turned over to the 
Committee for Unemployment Relief. 

1932 Dr. Earl D. Bond; 1933, Prof. Lucy L. W. 
Wilson; 1934, Charles M. B. Cadwalader; 1935, 
Francis Fisher Kane; 1936, G. W. Wilkins; 1937, 
Alfred N. Richards. 


The Actors’ Fund of America 


The Actors’ Fund of America was incorporated 
June 8, 1882 by Edwin Booth, Joseph Jefferson. 
Lawrence Barrett, William J. Florence, Bartley 
Campbell, Louis Aldrich, A. M. Palmer, Augustin 
Daly, Lester Wallack, Edward Hafrigan, William 
Henderson, and others. : 

The first regular meeting was_ held in Wallack’s 
Theatre, New York City, June 15, 1882, and Lester 
Wallack was elected first President. At that time, 
Daniel Frohman, who has been the President of 
t Actors’ Fund for nearly thirty years, was at 
ihe first meeting elected the. first Secretary, and 
Was nominated for that office by Bartley Campbell, 
the American playwright. The earliest meetings 
when the need of the Fund was first discussed, 
were held in the Union Square Theatre and in 
Harrigan and Hart’s Theatre Comique, on Broad- 


way. 3 

The Actors’ Fund Home was founded by Louis 
Aldrich, the fourth President of the Fund, and 
Was opened at West New Brighton, Staten Island, 
N. Y. in May, 1902. The Institution was trans- 
ferred. to Englewood, New Jersey, in April, 1928; 
M. J. Joyce, Superintendent. 

During the past thirty years some of the noted 
actors and managers who have been guests there 
have included: Mme. Janauscheck, Marion P, Clif- 
ton, J. Leslie Gossin, Rose Eytinge, Mrs. Frank 
Tannehill, Effie Germon, Charles J. Edmonds, 
Richard Fulton Russell, William Christie Miller, 


Charles D. Herman, Lizzie Hudson Collier, Fay 
Templeton, Virginia Earle, Ben R. Graham, Vir- 
ginia Buchanan, Hudson Liston, Charles W. Har- 
teas E John S. Marble, bbe Cowell, Louise 
Muldener, George Morton, Mabel Amber, Mary 
Marble Dunne, Lavinia Shannon, and Leslie Stowe. 

The Percy Williams Home for Actors is at East 
Islip, Long Island, N. Y. 

The directors are made up of Actors’ Fund 
Trustees and members of the Lambs Club, New 
York City. Among the prominent actors at the | 
Percy Williams Home (June, 1938) are: Eddie 
Girard, James Bradbury, William S. Harkins, Eiliott 
Dexter, Edward Locke, John E. Henshaw, Fred G. 
Ross, Harry Holliday, William Faversham, Josephine 
Sabel, Maude Bates, Ann Lockhart, Kate Blancke, 
Clara Thropp, and Susanne Westford Allen, 
Bernard A. Reinold, Supt. 

The Actors’ Fund of America has two burial 
places. The fitst was opened July 15, 1886, in the 
cemetery of the Evergreens, Brooklyn; the second 
in Kensico Cemetery, Westchester County, 
September 1925. 

The Actors’ Fund receives from all sources about 
$150,000 a year, and expends $160,000 or there- 
abouts @ year, in relief to the sick, the aged, and 
the destitute of the theatrical profession. 

The paid up membership in 1938 was 2,168. 

/The offices of the Actors’ Fund afe at 1619 
Broadway, New York City. 


in 


New Signature of Shakespeare Authenticated 


- w signature of William Shakespeare was 
i Rachanticated. (Jan. 19, 1938) after 19 months of 
Scientific examination in the Shakespeare labora- 
-tory of the University of Utah, Salt Lake City, 

Prof. B. Roland Lewis, who has spent years 
: Whdsine documents of the English dramatist in 
_ this country and in England. The signature which 
is legible and well preserved, is on a piece of 
aper cut or torn from some document. The spell- 

is “William Shakspere,”’ which Prof. Lewis said 

not cast any doubt on the authenticity of the 


signature since no two of the six known signatures 


are spelled alike. Prof. Lewis said that his research 
work had revealed 56 spellings of Shakespeare 
which were pe by the dramatist and persons who 
wrote about . 

Three of the six previously authenticated signa- 
tures of Shakespeare are on separate pages of his 
will, which is in Somerset House, London. Another 
is on a court deposition whicn reposes in the Public 
Record Office, London, and a fifth, which is on @ 
property deed, is in Guildhall Library, London. 
The sixth is in the Folger Shakespeare Library, 
Washington. ™ 
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United States—Pulitzer Prize — 


™ The Pulitzer Prizes in Journalism and in Letters, 
established by the late Joseph Pulitzer in a bequest 
to Columbia University, New York City, are 
awarded annually by the trustees of Columbia 
_ University on recommendation of the Advisory 
- Board of the School of Journalism at Columbia, 
which was also founded and endowed by Mr. 
Pulitzer. 4 
Juries selected to pass on the year’s productions 
for 1935 made no selection of prize-winners but 
‘submitted to the Advisory Board for its guidance 
a list of eligible candidates for each prize with a 
.statement of reasons for each recommendation. The 
specifications for the prize winning play and novel 
for 1934 and after carry the phrase preferably 
dealing with American life.” ‘ 
The awards of 1937, for work done in the year 
936, are here given, together with a list of the 
previous awards: 
tk PUBLIC SERVICE ; 
For the most disinterested and meritorious public 
service rendered by an American newspaper during 
the year—$500 gold medal— i : 
1918—New York Times for the publication in full 
‘of sO many official reports, documents and 
speeches relating to the World War. : 
1919—Milwaukee Journal for its campaign for 
Americanism. 
1920— 


923—Memphis Commercial Appeal for ‘“‘its cou- 
Trageous attitude in the publication of cartoons 
and the handling of news in reference to the 
operations of the Ku Klux Klan. : 

24—-W orld of New York for its work in connection 


Canton, (O.) Daily News. 

Indianapolis Times (a Scripps-Howard news- 
per) for the exposure of political corruption 
in Indiana. : 
_1929—Evening World of New York for its effective 
campaign to correct certain evils in the adminis- 
tration of justice in New York City. 

1930—No award. = 

_1931—Atlanta Constitution for a successful munic- 
ipal graft exposure. 

32—Indianapolis News for its successful campaign 
to eliminate waste in city government and to 
reduce the tax levy. ' 

New York World-Telegram (a Scripps-How- 
ewspaper) for its series of articles on veterans’ 
_ Felief, on the real estate bond evil, on the ‘‘write 

in McKee’s name’’ campaign and exposing lottery 
schemes of various fraternal organizations. 
34—Medford (Ore.) Mail-Tribune for its cam- 
‘paign against unscrupulous politicians in Jackson 


axis; Proy- 


vial research study of direct and indirect taxes, based 
upon one year’s detailed expenditures of three 
families of working people; Cleveland Press for 
estigation and expose by news, editorials 


—Bismarck (N. D,) Tribune for its news re- 
and editorials entitled ‘‘Self Help in the 
Bowl.’ A special public service prize in 
1e form of a bronze plaque was awarded to the 

Edmonton (Alberta) Journal for its leadership 
f defense of the freedom of the press in Alberta 
province. Engraved certificates were voted to 
each of the six daily and ninety weekly papers 

fhich co-operated with the Edmonton Journal. 


REPORTING : 


4 distinguished example of a reporter’s work 
g the year, the test being strict accuracy, 
rseness, the preference being PS to news stories 
_ prepared under the pressure of edition time, that 
T nd to the credit of the profession’ of journal- 


Pulitzer Prizes in Journalism and Letters _ 


ism—$1,000. : . sn 
1917—Herbert Bayward Swope, World of New Yors. 
1918—Harold eee New York Evening P 
1919—No award. - : 
1920—John J. Leary, Jr., World of New York. 
1921—Louis Seibold, World of New York. 
1922—Kirke L. Simpson, Washington staff of the 
Associated Press. ; : 
1923—Alva Johnston, New York Times. : 
1924—Magna Walevenr Diego Sun (a Scripps- 
Howard newspaper). see 
1925—James w Mulroy and Alvin H. Goldstein, 


Chicago Daily News. ie 

1936—Wiltiam Burke Miller, Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 

1927—John Be ca: St. Louis Post Dispatch. 

1928—No award. 

1929—Paul Y. Anderson, St. Louis Post Dispatch. 

1930—Russell D. Owen, New York Times; also 
special award of $500 to W. O. Dapping, Auburn 
(N. Y.) Citizen. i 

1931—A. B. MacDonald, Kansas City Star. 

1932—W. C. Richards, D. D. Martin, J. S. Pooler, 
F. D. Webb and J. N. W. Sloan, Detroit Free 
Press. * 

1933—Francis A. Jamieson of the Associated Press 
in Trenton, N. J. 

1934—Royce Brier, San Francisco Chronicle. 

1935—William H. Taylor, New York Herald Tribune. 

1936—Lauren D. Lyman, New York Times. 

1937—Shared by five reporters who covered the 
tercentenary celebration of Harvard University; 
John O’Neill, New York Herald-Tribune; 
William L. Laurence, New_York Times; Howard 
W. Blakeslee, Associated Press; Gobind Behari 
Lal, Universal Service, and David Dietz, Scripps- 
Howard newspapers. 

1938—Raymond Sprigle, Pittsburgh Post-Gazette. 


FOREIGN OR WASHINGTON 
CORRESPONDENCE 


For distinguished service as a Washington or 
Foreign correspondent during the year—$500. 
1929—Paul Scott Mowrer, Chicago Daily News. 
1930—Leland Stowe, New York Herald Tribune. - 
1931—H. R. Knickerbocker, Philadelphia Public 

Ledger and New York Evening Post. . S85 
1932—Walter Duranty, New York Times, and’ 

Charles G. Ross of St. Louis Post-Dispatch. - 
1933—-Edgar Ansel Mowrer, Chicago Daily News. 
1934—-Frederick T. Birchall, New York Times.  ~ 
1935—Arthur Krock, New York Times. 
1936—Wilfred C. Barber, Chicago Tribune; honor- 

able mention to Webb Miller of the United Press 

Associations; Ashmun Brown of the Providence 

Evening Bulletin; Jay C. Hayden of the Detroit 

es and James A. Mills of the Associated 

Tess. = ; 
1937—Anne O’Hare McCormack, New York Times. 
1938—Arthur Krock, New York Times. : 


EDITORIALS 


For distinguished editorial writing during the 
year, the test of excellence being clearness of 
style, moral purpose, sound reasoning and power 
to influence public opinion in what the author 
conceives to be the right direction—$500. 7 3 
1917—New York Herald Tribune. 
bah Courier Journal, Henry Watterson, 

writer. 
1919—No award. ; . 


1920—Omaha Evening World-Herald, Harvey E. 
Newbranch, writer. ; 

1921—No award. ; 

Ae ae a York Feral, ok O’Brien, writer. 
—Emporia, Ss. azette, i lle 

rewvhite, vente. e, William Allen 
—Boston Herald, Frank Buxton, writer, 

1925—Charleston (S. C.) News and Courier, Robert — 


1926 New Ye rk Ti 
ew Yor mes, Edward Kingsb i 
1927—Boston Herald, O. F. “Lauriston mlard, 


writer. : 

1928—Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser, Grover C. 
1920 wrfolie 

orfo Va.) Vir, ic 
ae On a.) ginian Pilot, Loui Isaac 
1931—Fremont (Neb . 

—Fremon eb.) Tribune, Ryck- 
ae ee ) une, Charles S. Ryck- — 
ieee ene award. : 
—Kansas City Star, Henry J. Haskell, writer. 
1934—Atlantic (Ia.) News-Telegram, E. P. Chase 
ef 


writer. ; 

1935—No award. 

1936—Two awards—Washington Post, Felix 
writer; George B. Parker, editor-in-chie 
Scripps-Howard Papers. 


eg 


Morley, 
f of | “ 
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_ 193%7—Baltimore Sun John W. Owens, writer. 1921—R A 1 ye 
 1938—Des “Moines (Ia.) Register and Tribune,| Victory at Se sae hi ad saat 


ui h ete 


W. W. Waymack, writer. 


CARTOONS 


For a distinguished ezamipte of a cartoonist’s 
work during the year—$500 

1922—Rollin Kirby, World of New York. 

a award. 

2: N. Darling, New York Herald Tribune. 
1925—Rollin Kirby, World of New York. 

1926—D. R. Fitzpatrick, St. Louis Post Dispatch. 

1927—Nelson Harding, Brooklyn Eagle. 

_ -4928—Nelson Harding, Brooklyn Eagle. 

1929—Rollin Kirby, World of New York. 

1930—Charles B. Macauley, Brooklyn Eagle. 
1931—Edmund Duffy, Baltimore Sun. 

1932—John T. McCutcheon, Chicago Tribune. 

1933—H. M. Talburt, Washington Daily News 
(a Scripps-Howard newspaper). 

1934—Edmund Duffy, Baltimore Sun. 

1935—Ross A. Lewis, Milwaukee Journal. 

1936—No award. 

1937—C, D. Batchelor, Daily of New’ York; honor- 
able mention to John Francis Knott, of the 
Dallas News and Quincy Scott of the Portland 
(Ore.) Oregonian. 

31938—Vaughn Shoemaker, Chicago Daily News. 


NOVELS 
For a distinguished novel, preferably dealing 
with American fife, b by an American author, pub- 


lished during the year—$1000. 

1918—Ernest Poole, ‘‘His Family.’’ 

caa.. Tarkington, ‘‘The Magnificent Am- 
r 

1920—No award. 

1921—Edith Wharton, ‘‘The Age of Innocence.” 

1922—Booth Tarkington, ‘‘Alice Adams.”’ 

1923—Willa Cather, ‘‘One of Ours.” 

1924—-Margaret Wiison, ‘‘The Able McLaughlins.’ 

1925—Edna Ferber, ‘“‘So Big.” 

ae eee Lewis, “‘Arrowsmith.”’ (He declined 


Pp 
1927—Louis Bromfield, ‘‘Early Autumn.’’ 
1928—Thornten Wilder, “The Bridge of San Luis 


1929—Julia M. Peterkin, “Scarlet Sister Mary.” 
1930—Oliver La Farge, ‘‘Laughing Boy.’’ 
1931—Margaret Ayer Barnes, ‘‘Years of Grace.’ 

- i hae Buck, ‘‘The Good Earth.’ 

1933—T. S Stribling, “The Store.” 
1934—-Caroline Miller, ‘‘Lamb in His Bosom!”’ 
1935—-Josephine Winslow Johnson, “Now in 


November.’’ 
1936—H. L. Davis, ‘‘Honey in the Horn.” 
1937—Margaret Mitchell, ‘“‘Gone With the Wind.” 
“The Late George 


1938—John Phillips Marquand, 


PLAYS 
For the original American play, performed i1 
New York, which shall best represent the educa- 
tional value and power of the stage, dealine 
gee ae with American life, produced to April 1. 


938.—$1,000. 
1918—Jesse Lynch Williams, “Why Marry?” 
“Beyond ace Horizon.” 


1919—No award. 

1920—Eugene O'Neill, 

1921—Zona Gale, “Miss Lulu B 
1922—Eugene O’ Neill, “Anna Christie. eg 
1923—Owen Davis, ‘‘Icebound.’ 


_ 1924—-Hatcher Hughes, “‘Hell-Bent for Heaven.”’ 
Red Howard, “They Knew What They 
W: 


1926—George Kelly, ‘‘Craig’s Wife.”’ 
1927—Paul Green, ‘‘In Abraham’s Bosom.”’ 
1928—Eugene O’Neill, ‘'Strange Interlude. vs 
1929—Elmer Rice, “Street Scene.’ 
 1930—Marc Connelly, “The Green Pastures.” 
~ 1931—Susan Glaspell, ‘‘Alison’s House. 
_ 1932—George S. Kaufman, Morrie Ryskind and Ira 
-_ Gershwin, ‘‘Of Thee I Sing ns 
1933—Maxwell Anderson, “Both Your Houses, 
5 Rone gsley, oMen in White.” 

~ 1935—Zoé Akins, ““‘The 

1936—Robert i Sherwood, MTaiot’s Delight.” 
4 1937—George S. Kaufman and Moss Hart, "You 
Can’t Take It With You 


_ 1938—Thornton Wilder, ‘ ‘Our Town.” 
HISTORIES 
ished book of the year upon the 


nited States—$2,000. 
TE, J. ent “With Americans of Past 
esen 
iT james ord Bhodes, “A History of the Civil 


ar.” 
19—No award. 
—Justin H. 


For a dis 
Paistory of the 


Smith, ‘‘The War With Mexico.” 


2. 


~ pind OOS ce 


922—James “trislow Adams, ‘“‘The Founding of 
New England."’ 


1923—Charles Warren, “The Supreme Court in 
United States History.’’ ‘a ts 


1924—-Charles kee MclIllwain, ‘‘The American 
Revolution: A Constitutional Interpreation.” 
1925—Frederick L. Paxton, “A History of the 


American Frontier.’ 

1926—Edward Chening, “History of the United 
States, Volume V: 

1927—Samuel Floge’ Bemis, ‘‘Pinckney’s Treaty.” 

1928—Vernon Louis Parrington, “Main Currents in 


American Thought." 
1929—Fred A. Shannon, ‘‘The ped Ste and 


Administration of the Union Army, 1861 
Me oS H. Van Tyne, “The War of Inde- 


penden 
1981—Bernadotte E. Schmitt, ‘‘The Coming of the 


1932—General John J. Pershing, ‘‘My Experiencés 
in the World War 

1933—Frederick J. ‘Parner, “The Significance of 
Sections in American History.” 

1934—Herbert Agar, ‘‘The People’s Choice.’’ 

1935—Charles McLean Andrews, ‘“‘The Colonial 
Period of American History.’’ ; 

“A Constitutional 


1936—Andrew C. crt omigt Hern 
History of the United States.” 

ae Wyck Brooks, “The Flowering of New 

1938--Paul Herman Buck, ‘‘The Road to Reunion.’’ 
BIOGRAPHIES 


For the best American biography teaching patri- 
otic and unselfish services to people—$1,000. 


1917—Laura E. Richards and Maude House Elliott, 
assisted by Florence Howe Hall, “Julia Ward 
owe 
1918" William Cabell Bruce, ‘‘Benjamin Franklin, 
Self-Revealed.”’ 
1919—Henry Adams (post-obit), ‘“‘The Education 
of Henry Adams 
1920—Albert J. Beveridge, “The Life of John 
Marshall.” : 
1921—Edward Bok, ‘The Americanization of 
Edward Bok’’ (autobiography). 
ig es Garland, ‘‘A Daughter of the Middle 
rder 
1923—Burton J. Hendrick, “‘The Life and Letters 
of Walter H. Page.”’ 
1924—Michael Pupin, ‘‘From Immigrant to In- 


ventor. 

1925—-M. A. DeWolfe Howe, ‘‘Barrett Wendel and 
His Letters.’’ 

1926—Dr. Harvey Cushing, “The Life of Sir 


William Osler.’ 

1927—Emory Holloway, ‘‘Whitman.” 

1928—Charles Edward Russell, “The American 
Orchestra and Theodore Thomas.’ 

1929—Burton J. Hendrick, ‘“‘The Training of an 
American: The ‘Earlier Life and Letters of 
Walter H. Page.’’ 

1930—Marquis James, ‘“‘The Raven,’”’ a biography 


of Sam Houston. 
1931—Henry James, ‘‘Charles W. Eliot.’’ 
1932—Henry F. Pringle, “Theodore Roosevelt.’’ 
1933—Allan Nevins, ‘‘Grover Cleveland.”’ 
1934—Tyler Dennett, “John Hay.”’ r 
1935—Douglas Southall Freeman, “'R Lee. 
1936—Ralph Barton Perry, “The “anought and 
Character of William James. 
i937—Allan Nevins, “Hamilton Fish, the Inner 
History of the Great Administration.” 
1938—Divided between Odell Shepard, “Pedlar’s 
Progress; The Life of Bronson Alcott,” and 
Marquis James, ‘‘Andrew Jackson: Vol. 1. The 
metrect Captain. Vol. II. Portrait of a Presi- 


POETRY 


For a distaswiehed volume of verse by an 
American author—$1,000. 
1922—Edwin Arlington Siri 
1923—-Edn: a a Vincent Milla: 
1924—Robert Frost. 

1925—Edwin Arlington Robinson. 
1926—Amy Lowell. 

1927—Leonora Speyer. 
1928—Edwin Arlington Robinson. 
1929—Stephen Vincent Benét. 
1930—Conrad Aiken. 
1931—Robert Pues 


1932—George D 
ee aconinald, MacLeish, 
1934—-Robert Hillyer. 


1935—Audrey Wurdemann. 
1936—Robert Peter Tristram Coffin. 
1937—Robert Frost. 

1938—Marya Zaturenska, 
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374 U. S.—Mellon Institute; Science a 
ig age A a ade — 
: Mellon Institute 
i i |. Pittsburgh, Pa., | by a person, firm or association interested i 
NEE eg aa gore Mellon and | solution, the scientific worker being found 
‘uct ified ith | engaged by the Institute, and an Industrial Fellov 
- Richard B. Mellon to provide qualified workers w: Aes bei Le ened ferek, pkeiod ot At ieaee 
- facilities for investigating thoroughly problems of | * aoe oer Eaiaee of ati Tadustrial, Fellowship 
! dmportance in pure and applied science. The Insti- den fos the. anespeing’ tie be a Aoet factlities fi 
tute is primarily concerned in carrying on broad | decomplishing a definite piece of research, and 
researches of post-doctoral character supported by | results obtained by him belong exclusively to t 
persons or organizations interested in such studies. | founder (donor) of the Felowship. Only one in- 
Prior to establishing the Institute, the Mellon | vestigation is carried out on a particular subject at 
 prothers recognized the utility of scientific research | any one time and hence there is no duplication 0 +3 
for benefiting mankind by effecting improvements | the research activities of the Fellowships in opera- — 
Sa oad cinetwise developing Whe, Indusiiog, acy | Won. At pretent there sie anes ee 
aT this assistance to technology; and the institution Say ede During the 27 years since sak first In-_ 
- soon demonstrated the merit of its research pro- | dustrial Fellowship was established nearly 4,000 ~ 
cedure, the Industrial Fellowship System evolved by | American companies have been served by the 
‘Robert Kennedy Duncan. Then the Founders de- | Institute on problems ranging from food and tex- 2 
- ¢ided to broaden the scope of the Institute’s activi- | tiles to glass and steel. It has evolved many novel j 
bc 
» 


‘ties by making available provisions for researches | processes and products some of which have resulted 
in the formation of entirely new industries. Since 
1911 over $13,000,000 has been contributed to the 
Institute by Industrial Fellowship donors. a 
The new building of the Institute, the eift of the 
Founders, was dedicated on May 6, 1937. It is a 
£ e n beautiful modern edifice, completely equipped tor | 
vestigations in the realm of pure science, conducted | the institution’s present activities and future © 
_ for the benefit of the professions or the public, have | growth. The board of trustees of the Institute is 
_ been studies on urban smoke abatement and later | constituted ef John G. Bowman (president). Ed- 
on industrial dusts, research into the cause and| ward R. Weidlein (vice-president), Henry A. — 
prevention of dental caries, a comprehensive in- | Phillips (secretary-treasurer), Richard K. Mellon, ; 
z 
5 


‘in science having more definite relation to human 
‘welfare, which might likewise add to technical 


vestigation of sleep, a project to find a better way | Paul Mellon, and Alan M. Scaife. The executive 
_to diagnose tuberculosis in its early stages, and a| staff has seven members: Edward R. Weidlein, 
- search ace new compounds of value in treating (director, and E. Ward Tillotson, William A. Hamor, 
- pneumonia. 

The industrial research of the Institute is or- |Cretcher, and Lawrence W. Bass, assistant 


Harry S. Coleman, George D. Beal, Leonard H. 3 
- ganized on a contract basis, the problem being set | directors. | 


- American Association for Advancement of Science Awards 


é 3h, The Association Prize is maintained by an anony- ; a caleite crystal. 
_ mous donor, and is awarded annually at the con-| 8. Cleveland Meeting, 1930-31. M. A. Tuve, 
entions, Dec.-Jan. | L. R. Hafstad, and O. Dahl, for contributions : 


4 A committee of investigators of high standing | the production of beta r mm 
pee peuetending paper ee bobs ree of ; means of high-voltage. deen tee, ane tg 

_ researches along some new line of investigation 9. New Orl Meeting, =325 GACg i 
which the committee feels opens a field of promise ae Ee ae ae eee ger 
is not a restatement of findings previously 10. Atlantic City Meeting, 1932-33. Henry Eyring, 


for contributions to the study of living nerves. 


ell publicized. for contributions on quantum mechanics and 


The awards have been as follows— chemistry with parti S 
1. Cincinnati Meeting, 1923-24. L. E. Dickson, involving conjugate eeuate ae One g 
contributions to the theory of numbers. 11. Boston Meeting, 1933-34. R. L. Kahn, for 
. Washington Meeting, 1924-25. Edwin P./| tissue reactions in immunity: the specific reacting - 


Hubble, for contributions on spiral nebulae. L. R. | capacities of imm i 
Cleveland, Phy dateutnel on oo physiology of animal. ME ern Gee eae bmp 
_ termites and their intestinal protozoa. 12, Pittsburgh Meeting, 1934-35. ‘ ud- 
_. 3. Kansas City Meeting, 1925-26. Dayton C.|sen, for the posing! of ar te oan S:Bned 
ane for contributions on the ether-drift experi- 13. St. Louis Meeting, 1935-36. P. W. Zimmer- 
ment. — ; man and A. E. Hitchcock,  Thomp ss 
4 Philadelphia Meeting, 1926-27. George D.| tute for Plant Research Sankar Rey tor 
Jao mathematical criticism of some physi- oe of Plants to Synthetic Growth ‘Substances 
al theories. . Phyto-Hormones).’’ 
5. Nashville Meeting, 1927-28. H. J. Muller, for 14, Atlantic City M 4 
2) eaceumee influence of X-rays on genes ley, Rockefeller Maples Seat t acu ees 
C ‘ rince oo) i ; 
. New York Meeting, 1928-29. Oliver Kamm, | the Virus Of Tobamae dasseae pares Studies an3 
peeanteutions on the hormones of the pituitary 15. Indianapolis Meeting, 1937-38 Philip R. 
gland. , White, Rockefell itute ic % 
7 pc pec cee penttne, 1929-30. A. J. Dempster, | Princeton New Teresa ees ee 
or contributions ca e reflection of protons from | Unappreciated Force in Sap Movement,.’’ 4 


‘American Institute of Architects Awards 


xhibition Medal—Established in 1921; awarded | Yellin in ir r : 
) Bertram Goodhue and Lee Lawrie in ecclesias- typography: Ona War ea Sor coeniaes ce in 
ical building, to Reginald Johnson in domestic | glass; on V. F. Von Lossberg in metal wom ee 
ing, to Charles Z, Klauder in institutional | Frank J. Holmes in ceramics: on Willi mi Dei ake 
lilding, to Howard D. Smith in public building, | in ceramics; on the Cheney Brothers iitte ti Gates 
George C. Nimmons in industrial building, to| John Kirchmayer in wood carving: lesa 
Charles D. Maginnis and Timothy Walsh in ecclesi- | Solon in terra cotta and talanver newton Vv. 
astical building, to Edward L. Tilton and Alfred | Kantack in metals in glass, and illvminem av 
Morton Githens in public building, to Sproatt and | tures; on John J. Earley in concer Pe ee -~ 
Rolph of Toronto, Canada, in institutional build- | Joseph Dulles Allen in ceramics Shot anelOn) \ 
ing, to A. Stewart Walker and Leon N. Gillette in Fine Arts Medal—Established in 1919: (9 
a seat netignns to Arthur Loomis Harmon uo ne Manship in sculpture; to ee 
: : * athews in i °. 5 a 
Medal—KEstablished in 1906; conferred on |} painting; to Or Lapa Biokoweth in eee a 


a ld 
_ Sir Aston Webb, Charles Follen McKim, George B. | Lee Lawri : 

Post, Jean Louis Pascal, Victor Laloux, Henry (oosthumouely) tenet res icons Mombiay a 
Bacon, Sir Edwin Landseer Lutyens, Bertram | painting: to Adolph Alexander Welnity: ie ae ie 
Grosvenor Goodhue, Howard Van Doren Shaw,|ture; to Frederick Law Olmsted in, fanaeeed 

ae Medary, Ragner Ostberg, and Paul Se See to James Henry Breasted in litere 

hilipp . ure pertaining to the Fine Arts; t af 
_ Craftsmanship Medal—Established in 1915; con- | m \ i eine Tebent ae 
ie penned on Henry C. Mercer in ceramics; on Samuel Milles ie voutwetetn er Phe heat aoe bee 
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A. E. F. 
Aet., Aetat. 
A. F. of L. 
AS IA, 
M. E. 


P qFero gM 


tee 


B. 
B. 
Be 
D. 
Bri 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 


B. V. M. 
Bvt. 


beter! 
= 


Abbreviations in Common Use 


American Association for the Ad 
vancement of Science 

First Rate (at Lloyd's) 

Bachelor of Arts; able-bodied seamna 


. American Board of Commissioners 


for Foreign Missions 
Archbishop 
Ante Christum (before Christ) 
Anno Domini 


Advertisement 

American Expeditionary Force 

Aetatis (aged) 

American Federation of Labor 

American Institute of Architecture 

American Institute of Mining En- 
gineers 

Ante Meridian (before mid-day): 
Anno Mundi (in the year of the 
world); Master of Arts 

Ancient Order of Hibernians 

Associated Press 

Assistant-Quartermaster-General 

Associate of the Royal Academy 

Anno urbis conditae (from the foun- 
dation of the city) (Rome) 

Bachelor of Arts 

Bachelor of Architecture 

Baronet 

Battalion - 

Before Christ; British Columbia 

Bachelor of Civil Law 

Bachelor of Divinity 

Bachelor of Engineering 

Bachelor of Letters 

of Laws 

of Music 


, Brigadier 

Bachelor of Surgery 

Bachelor of Science 

Bachelor of Theology 

British Thermal Unit 

Blessed Virgin Mary 

Brevet 

Centigrade 

Chartered Accountant 

Of Cambridge University 

Of Canterbury (Abp’s sig.) 

Captain 

Cavalry 

Companion of the Bath é 

Commander Order of the British 
Empire 

Civil Engineer 

Compare 

Commissary General; Consul General 

Companion of Honour (Eng.); Court 


House 
Chemical Engineer 
Companion of the Indian Empire 
Cost, insurance and freight 
ee for Industrial Organiza- 
on 
Chief Justice 
Companion of St. Michael and St. 
e 
Officer 
Cash on Delivery 
Colony; Colonel 


College; Collegiate 
Commanding 


mmandant 

Commander-in-Chief 

Commander 

eaters aaa if 

Corporal; Corporation 

Gertified Public Accountant 

Bachelor of Christian Science 

Companion of the Star of India 

Congregation of the Most Holy Re- 
deemer (Redemptorist Order) 

ee epee) Rag Victorian Order 
‘undredweig! 

Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution - 
emocratic 

ane Commander Order of the 
British Empire 

Doctor of Civil Law 

Doctor of Christian Theology 

Doctor of Divinity 

Doctor of Dental Surgery 


Degree 
G.. delineavit) he drew 


D. G. 
| Ditto, do. 


| 
J 
ia 
i 


SaaAASS Be 


leo kee} 
chal 
a Shy 


o 
wo 
- 
n 


2 9 AO oom ss 


Bos 
cI 
ia 
me 
et 


Mar SRE ERR OO 
mr 
mn 


J. O. O. F. 
I0U 
Ital., It. 


(L, deleatur) delete 

Doctor of Engineering 

Distinguished Flying Cross 

(Dei Gratia), by the grace of God, 

The same 

Doctor of Literature 

Doctor of Optometry; 
Osteopathy 

Deo Optimo Maximo (To God the 
Best and Greatest) 

Dominus 

Doctor of Optical Sciences 

Doctor; Debtor ; 

Drac 

Doctor of Science 

Distinguished Service Cross 

Distinguished Seryice Medal 

Distinguished Service Order 

Died without issue 

Duodecimo (folded in 12) 

(L. Deo volente), God willing 

Pennyweight 

(Eboracensis) of York (Abp’s sig.) 

Ecclesiastical 

Doctor of Education 

Master of Education 


Doctor of 


- Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 


Plenipotentiary : 
(L. exempli gratia), for example 
English 
Fahrenheit 
Fellow of the American Geographi- 

cal Society 
Free and Accepted Masons 
Fellow of the British Academy 
Fellow of the Geological Society 
Fed. Housing Administration 
Field-Marshal 
Folio (a sheet of paper folded once) 
Free on board 
French 
Fraulein (Miss) (Ger.) 

Fellow of the Royal Astronomical 


Society 

Fellow of the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians 

Fellow of the Royal College of Sure 


geons 

Fellow of the Royal Geographical 

Society 

Fellow of the Royal Society 

Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries 

Grand Army of the Republic 

Knight or Dame Grand Cross Order 
of the British Empire 

Knight Grand Cross of the Bath 

Knight Grand Commander of the 
Indian_Empire 

Knight Grand Cross of St. Michael 
and St. George 

Knight Grand Commander of the 
Star of India 

Knight Grand Cross of Royal Vic- 
torian Order 

General 

Genus—kind 

German 

Governor 

Government 

General Post Office 

Greek 5 

His Britannic Majesty 

His Excellency; His Eminence 

His (or Her) Highness; His Holiness’ 

His e Her) Imperial Highness . 

His (or Her) Imperial Majesty 

His Majesty’s Ship 

Horse-power 

Headquarters 

His for. Her) Royal Highness 

His (or Her) Serene Highness 

Ibidem (in the same place) 

Id est (that is) 

Ignotus (unknown) 

Jesus Hominum Salvator (Jesus the 
Savior of Men), more cofrectly 
IHS, the first three letters in the 
name of Jesus in Greek 

Incorporated 

Incognito (in secret) 

International News Service 

Inspector . 

Instant; Institute 

International Order of Good Tem- 


plars 

Independent Order of Oddfellows 
1 owe you 

Italian 


Italics . ; 

Industrial Workers of the World 

Judge; Judges 

Justice of the Peace g 

Knight of the Bath (seldom_ used); 
Knight Bachelor, King’s Bench 

Knight Commander British Empire 

King’s Counsel; Knights of Columbus 

Knight Commander of the Bath 

Enight Commander of the Indian 
Empire 

Enight Commander of St. Michael 
and St. Geotge 

Knight Commander of the Star of 


ndia 
Knight Commander of the Royal 
Victorian Order 
Knight of the Garter 
Kilometre 
Kilogramme 
Ku Klux Klan : J 
Knight of St. Patrick; Knight of 
Pythias s 
Knight of the Thistle 
Knight 
Latin 
Latitude _ 
Pounds (weight) ‘ 
’ (Literarum Humaniorum Doctor) 
Doctor of Literature 
Doctor of Literature 
Doctor of Letters 
Bachelor of Laws 
Doctor of Laws 
Master of Laws 
Logarithm 
Longitude 
Pounds, shillings and pence; Money 
Lieutenant 
Lieutenant-Colonel 
Lieutenant-General 
Limited 
Septuagint (the, old testament) 
Monsieur, Meridian (noon) 
Master of Arts 
Major-General 
Mathematics; Mathematical 
Bachelor of Medicine 
Master of Business Administration 
Military Cross; Member of Congress 
octor of Medicine 
erchandise 
' Mining Engineer; Mechanical En- 
. gineer; Methodist Episcopal 
Medical : 
Monsignor 
Mademoiselle (Miss) 
Madame 
Member of Parliament 
‘Manuscript, Manuscripts 
Master of Science 
Bachelor of Music 
Doctor of Music 
Most. Worshipful 
National Academician 
L. Nota Bene, notice 
Non-Commissioned Officer 
- No date 
_Nemine contradicente (no one con- 
eres unanimously 
-(It.) Netto (free from all deductions) 
National Guard 
_ Non sequitur (it does not follow) 
New Style in the Calendar 
Obitur (he died) 
Octavo (folded in eight) 
Order of Friars Minor 
On His Majesty’s Service 
“All Correct’’ (slang) 
Order of Merit 
Oblate of Mary Immaculate 
Ordinis Praedicatorum — of the 
Order of Preachers (Dominican) 
Opposite prompter 
Officers Reserve Corps 
_ Old Style in the Calendar (in Great 
Britain and U. S. before 1752) 
Order of St. Benedict 
Franciscan (Capuchin) Order 
Ounces 
Privy Councillor; Police Constable 
Per centum (by the hundred); post 


car 
Protestant Episcopal 
Bachelor of Philosophy 
Doctor of Philosophy 
Graduate in Pharmacy 


1 Deal alphabetical abbreviations of United States government agencies are not included in this 
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Pres 
Diam 8 


PPAR 
io) 


. Royal Army Medical Corps 


OPP 


mH 
& 


PRRAHE F RP 


2 <<<2. dd 8 BC) De © § es? ehh 
Pied r wns tbe Pid, Q wis on 
] an 


Post Office; Postal 

Population ‘ 

Pages 

President ; 

Professor : as) 

Pro tempore (for the time being) 

Provost; Provisional; Province 

Proximo (next) ; uit 

Postecripium Gere ;prompt side 
in 

Queen’s Counsel 

Quod erat demonstrandum (which 
was to be demonstrated), applied 
to a theorem ; 

Quod erat faciendum (which was to. 

be done); applied to a problem 

Quartermaster-General 

Quart 

Quod vide (which see) 

Republican. f 

Royal Academician; Royal Artillery 

Royal Air Force > 


Sitheniie bi ateeeatyh beter la le bes 


Royal Astronomical, or Asiatic, Society 

Roman _ Catholic 

Royal Engineers 

Rear-Admiral 

Regiment 

Rural Free Delivery 

Royal Institute of Painters in Water 
Colours 

Requiescat in pace (May he or she 
rest in peace 

Royal Marines; Resident Magistrate 

Royal Navy 

Royal Naval Reserve 

Royal Naval Volunteer. Reserve 

Reserve Officers Training Corps _ 

Fr. Repondez s’il vous plait (Pleasé 
answer) 

Right Honourable (Member of Brit- 
ish Privy Council) ; 
Right Reverend 3+ ts 

Royal Yacht Squadron 

Fellow Society of Antiquaries (U. S.) 
Bachelor of Science “f 
Doctor of Science 
Master of Science 
Scruple 

Sculpsit (he engraved) 
Sergeant 

Society of Jesus (Jesuits) 

Sine prole (without issue) . 
eee ae the Prevention of Cruelty 


ma 
N. Y. Seciety for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children 
Sons of the Revolution 
Steamship; ts 
Social Security Act 
Society of the Sacred Mission 
Street: Saint \ 
F. Sainte (female saint) 
Doctor of Sacred Theology 
Let it stand 
Temperature; Temporary 
Trinitrotoluene (high explosive) 
Transpose 
United Kingdom 
Ultimo (last) 
University 
United Press be 
ae Saas ee perce eae of 
te) Africa; ates Army 
United States Navy ’ 
United States Pharmacopoeia 
Vide (see) 
Victoria Cross 
Veterinary 
Vice-Admiral 
Videlicet (namely) 
Volume; Volunteers 
Vito Hee (au 
ctoria Regina een Victoria) y 
Victoria Regina et Imperatrix Dice a 
toria Queen and Empress) 
Versus (against) 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union 


i 
han 


et a ea 


= Young Men’s Christian Association 
- Young Men’s Hebrew Association 
- jati 


Young Women’s Christian 


jeg 


t 
4 i forth by Noah Webster. 
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The Simplified Spelling Movement 


(Prepared specially for the Almanac) 


Many times during the past centuries have at- 
tempts been made to simplify the English language 
both as to spelling and to grammatical form, but 
conservatism of the people and especially of the 
Bress have made the going difficult. 

One of the first efforts was in 1875 when the 
American Spelling Association appointed a com- 
mittee to examine the idea of spelling reform as 
\ One year later they 
ported that simplified spelling was urgent and 
that Something ought to be done about it. As a 
result there was an outright adoption of eleven 
new spellings including “‘thru’’ and ‘‘catalog.’’ 
Later the National Education Association revived 
the idea and proposed ‘‘tho,” ‘‘altho,’”’ ‘‘program”’ 
and ‘‘thoro.’’ In 1906 the affair was brought to 
a head when President Theodore Roosevelt issued 
@ proclamation asking that a certain form 
used at the government pr office. However, 
this brought only opposition and he was. forced to 
recall his proclamation in December of the same 
year. About the same time Andrew Carnegie do- 
nated $15,000 a year to the cause, and reform 
spelling organizations then bombarded many of 
the older forms so hard until they succeeded in 
getting a few words safely into use. The death 
of Carnegie, however, in 1919 stopped the inflow 
of money and since then spelling institutions have 


sulfur sirup 
nite good by 
thru altho 
tho theater 
nabor cigaret 


Although the idea is somewhat dormant at the 
Moment, many of the words are still alive, and 


quieted their fight. 

After 1920 reform spelling became an idea used 
differently by all of its advocates and left little 
unity in its ranks. However, the Funk & Wage 
nalls Dictionary still gave the simplified forms in 
hundreds of cases. ” 

Reform spellers assert the English language is 
one of the most inconsistent of all languages in that 
words are spelled and pronounced entirely differ- 
ently, and that it has been one of the hardest to 
learn because of this fact. They also assert that 
it is quite a waste of time to learn to spell words 
separately when fonetic spelling would permit one 
to learn spelling merely by learning the letters of 
the alphabet and their basic sounds alone. Op- 
ponents say it would take too long to learn all 
over again, and that the new forms “‘look strange.”’ 

Many reform words are still on the fence and 
need help today, but for the most part are being 
used by people who neither know what they are 
using nor why. Books frequently use different 
forms even on the same page without noticing it. 
They need to be informed of the different forms 
and also as to which are allowed by the diction- 
aries. 

Among the words in common use over America 
today which are advocated by the majority of 
spelling reformers are: : 


exam garantee 
catalog inclose 
quartet indorse 
Porto Rico cyclopedia 
rime fetus 


viduals, in the hopes that others will read their 
writings and either consciously or unconsciously 


furtherance of the idea can be best obtained by | adopt certain of their words. 


the use of simplified spellings by isolated indi- 


Frequency of Letters in English 


By Frank H. Vizetelly 


In the work of computing the frequency of letters 
in use in English words, done for the Funk & 
Wagnalls New Standard Dictionary, the following 
results were obtained. Capital initial letters were 
found to oe a oe in the following ratio: 


x H 298 T 478 
Zz 15 oO 173 E 285 A 481 
*@ 19 U 191 I 316 P 673 
K 39 G 223 F 325 G 785 
49 W 228 M 368 S 1000 
J 57 R 244 B 388 

N 128 L 250 D 423 

Of the lower case letters, the figures are: 

Zz 22 & 168 us- 296 s 680 
x 26 p 168 1 i 704 
a 50 y 184 d 392 a 728 
j 55 w 190 r 6528 © 779 
k 88 f 236 h 540 e 1000 
b 120 m 272 n 670 

vy 152 ce 280 o 672 


Some years ago, Dr. William S. Walsh gave the 
following computation of the relative proportions 
ae the various letters of the alphabet are 


A 85 H 64 Oo 80 ¥ 12 
B 16 I 80 P 17 w 20 
Cc 30 J 4 Q 5 x 4 
D 44 K 8 62 Xee 20 
E 120 L 40 Ss 80 Zz 2 
F 25 M_ 30 T 90 

aa | N 80 U 34 


This shows the letter E almost to be indispens- 
able in thé use of English, but that it is not so, 
has repeatedly been proved. For example: 


A jovial swain should not complain 
Of any buxom fair, 

Who mocks his pain and thinks it gain 
To quiz his awkward air. : 

A jovial swain may rack his brain, 
And tax his fancy’s might; 


To quiz is vain, for ’tis most plain 
That what I say is right. 


That the letter S is also indispensable is an 
untenable claim, as the following shows: 


To-night! to-night! my gentle one, 
The flower-bearing Amra tree 
Doth long, with fragrant moan, to meet 
The love-lip of the honey-bee. ' 
But not the Amra tree can long 
To greet the bee, at evening light 
With half the deep, fond love I 
To meet my Nama here to-night. 
Then come, love, come. 


Of the excessive use of the letter E here is an 
example, and this excludes all other vowels: ‘‘Men 
were never perfect; yet the three brethren Veres 
were ever esteemed, respected, revered, even when 
the rest, whether the select few, whether the 
mere herd, were left neglected.’’ 

Apart from this, Professor William D. Whitney, 
in his Oriental and Linguistic Studies, found the 
ratio of the sounds of the various letters in our 
alphabet, exclusive of the letters a and e, to be 
as follows: 

The letters b and p average 1.64 plus 1.71. The 
letter c, strictly speaking, is now redundant in 
our alphabet, for its various sounds can all be 
noted otherwise. D, the fourth consonant in fre- 
quency in English, averages 4.94 per cent. F and v 
average 2.06 plus 2.07. G and ng each average .79 
of 1 per cent of the sounds and are the 31st and 
32nd in frequency; soft g (j) averages .47. 
averages 2.34 per cent; i 5.90 with the sound of i 
in pin, and 2.80 with the sound of i in machine; 
j averages .47 of 1 per cent; 1 3.84; m 3.06; n 6.76; 
ng .79; 0, short, .08, 0, long, 1.76, o as in not 
2.59, o as in or 1.54, and o with i as in oil .12; 
r 7.44; s 4.69; t 5.93; u as in but 2 per cent, u 
as in guttural 344 per cent, u as in full .44 of 1 
per cent, long u 2 per cent; v 2:37 per cent; w 
2.31; y .66 of 1 per cent and z 2.92. 


long 


How Slang Has Crept Into Our English 


Any cabbage head should know you can’t catch 
are larks by being in cahoot with hoodlums even 
‘or a C-note cash on the nail every day because 
aad Senay ane danger of passing in your 
checks unexpectedly. : 

That Sy aneern Sir William Cragie, co-editor 
of the Oxford Dictionary, and Professor James R. 
Hulbert, of the English department of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago said (March 29, 1938). 


The expressions have become part of the written 
language and are included in the fourth section of 
their American-English dictionary. 

A “cabbage head’’ is a stupid person; ‘‘catch the 
larks’? means to prosper; ‘‘in cahoot with’’ means 
in league with; a ‘‘C-note’’ is $100; ‘‘cash on the 
nail’ is spot cash; and “‘to pass in your checks 
means to die. 


 _Meillet and Cohen in “The Languages of the 
World,” (Librairie Ancienne, Paris) index 6,760 
named tongues and systems of writing. That work 
cfassifies speech as of (1) country, (2) town, (3) 
; village, (4) island, (5) river, (6) tribe. Dialects 
» are included. 

“The actual number of languages recently com- 
_ puted by officers of French Academy is put at 2,796. 
‘The English language is spoken by more than 
224,995,500 of people of which more than half are 
_ Americans. Of these 123,775,000 are citizens of the 
United States of America, 1,000,000 are Liberians, 

and 50,000,000 are English-speaking people of Eng- 
Jand, Scotland, Northern Ireland, and Wales, and 
‘the Channel Islands, the Isle of Man, and the Irish 
Free State, Gibraltar and Malta..The population of 
the various other self-governing units or dependent 
colonies of Great Britain, which combined form the 
British Empire, has been computed at 401,984,000 
persons. Assuming that one-eighth of this number 
- understands and uses English speech in barter, trade 
exchange, or.other manner of communication, a 
total of 50,220,500 more persons is to be added to 
the number who understand and speak English. 
The principal other languages of the world are 
listed below, followed by the number of persons 


speaking them according to official reports avail- | 


able 1534: 
yssinian, 


inbracing 870 | 


Danish 


5,500,000 
cs 
. 475,000,000| Hungarian 


guages (See 
Note. below)216,000,000 
8,688,349 


- Ethiopic, 1Dutch ...... 15,652,949 
GC dot Estonian 1,120,000 
Am- Finnish 3,022,257 
and P Flemish . 3,500,000 
6 SE 5,500,000) 2French . 62,410,045 
died 11,000,000) 8German . 78,233,142 
: | Greek ....... 6,480,000 
mn akbs '4Guijarati .. 10,682,000 

6 4Hindi and 

AH Other lan- 

in 


iets 


oTEs: 1Including one-eighth of the total popula- 
pemrot ihe Dutch colonial possessions (60,731,025), 
Including one-eighth of the total population of 
the French colonial possessions (57,992,625), 7,991,- 
. 8Including German-speaking citizens of Aus- 
zecho-Slovakia, Danzig, Switzerland, Yugo- 
Slavi nd elsewhere. . 
The population of India including Feudatory 
St is reported as consisting of 353,000,000 per- 
sons. The languages spoken have been classified as 
‘belonging to Aryan, Dravidian, Kolarian, and 
ibeto-Burman stocks. No computation of reliable 
i ucter that shows the number of persons speak- 
ing these languages is available for none has been 
age uld be made. 
__ Of the stocks the Indo-Aryan group embraces the 
_ Vedic, the earliest accessible form of Aryan speech 
in idia. From this, through the development of 
ammatical and phonetic studies, came a literary 
language—the Sanskrit, a word that signifies ‘‘cor- 
_-Tectly or completely formed;’’ hence, cultivated or 
polished. Thereafter followed Pali and Maharashtri, 
Behar and Mahratta—dialects that were called 
9 .€., common, vulgar or derived (from the 
rit). The chief Neo-Aryan languages of India 
wngali (Bengal), Uriya (Orissa), Hindi (Up- 
per Provances) with Panjabi and Nepali, the closely 
‘language of the Gurkhas, the ruling class of 
P 1, Sindhi (Lower Indus), Kashmiri, Marathi, 
ujarati (the last of which is sometimes classed as 
dialect of Hindi), Assamese (once considered a 
lect of Bengali), Brahui (one of the two lan- 
ges of Baluchistan), and Sinhalese (the speech 
the southern half of the island of Ceylon). 
rdu or Hindustani, or Hindi with the addition 
f Persian and Arabic words, written in the Persian 
character, originated after the Mohammedan con- 
t through official intercourse of Persian-speak- 
rulers with their Hindu subjects. A southern 
t of it is Dakhani. 


western, the Malabar coast, Coorg (adjoini h 
Malabar coast), Nilgiri hills, Sonenas indie Norte 

est Orissa, the Rajmahal hills of Bengal. Tamil is 
spoken also in the northern part of Ceylon. 


oe hes) Languages Here and Abroa 


The Principal Languages of the 


(By Dr. Frank H. Vizetelly, Managing Editor of the ‘Standard Dictionary) 


Czecho-Slovak Tang {} 


Ss 


ere, 
ay 


orld 


The Kolarian (so-called from the Kols of Bengal) 
or Munda group consists of ten languages of which ~ 
the best known are the Santali (spoken by a tribe 
which inhabits the western frontier of Lower Ben- 
gal) and the Mundari (spoken by the Mundas. 
Bhumij, and Larka Kols). More than 2,000,000 
persons have been said to speak these languages. 

The Tibeto-Burman group has not yet been com- 
pletely surveyed. It has been divided by Brandreth 
into 19 different classes reduced by Cust to five 
geographical groups—the Nepal, Sikkim, Assam, 
Manipur-Chittagong, and Trans-Himalayan 
groups. 

The languages of the Hindu community of more 
than 216,000,000 souls vary in-the different prov- 
inces in which these persons dwell, and are com- 
puted by scores. The Mohammedan people of India 
numbering nearly 70,000,000 generally speak one 
language—Hindustani or Urdu. The Mohammedans 
of Eastern Bengal speak Bengali. In general, Arabic 
and Persian are known as classic languages to the 
Mohammedans of India but they are not spoken by 


Hf 
them. r 
The reputable English language contains approx- : 
imately 700,000 words. Possibly 300,000 more terms 
may be stigmatized as nonce, obsolete, vulgar, low 
etc., and therefore seldom or never sought dic- # 
tionaries designed for the home. 5 
Ttalian 0. 41,364,596 Serbian ...... 11,000,000 3 
apanese - 90,400, i 
Javanese .. 42'000/000 Siamese ..... 11,700,000 4 
rig : Coes Slovenian . 5,185,000 
ithuanian .. 2,393, 3 
‘Marathi 20°0007000) SPeuSt + >;7-/ 9-18 
Nepali... 6,000,000| Swedish ..... 6,507,916 ; 
Norwegian 2'814'200| Tamil ....... 19,000,000 ‘ 
Persian . . 10,000,000) 4Telegu ..... 25,000,000 
boride” 2908800] Tbe 
ortuguese .. 47,000, 
‘Punjabi 24'000,000| _ Burmese . .. 17,000,000 ‘f 
Roumanian ._ 17,400,000] Turkish 14,648,270 
Russian and 4Urdu (See : 
dialects .. 160,000,000 Note below) ‘ 


_Of the bulk—700,000 terms—nearly one-half con- 
sists of scientific terminology seldom met outside 
= Fo books and of archaic, obsolescent or obsolete 
€ : 
Various estimates of the sources of English words 
have been made at different times. W. W. Skeat 
in the fourth edition of his ‘‘Etymological Dic- 
tionary’’ which contains approximately 20,000 
woreee one the ees gies ; 
nglo-Saxon an nglish, 3,681; Low German, 
126; Dutch, 207; Scandinavian, 693; German, 333. — 
French from’ Low™German, 54: French from 
Dutch or Middle Dutch, 45, French from Scandi- — 
navian, 63; French irom (1) German, 85, French 
from (2) Middle High German, 27; French from 
(3) Old High German, 154; French from (4) Teu- 
olin iin Pete's Gurgines, MRE A 
0: atin, 4, ; French from L ~ 
828; French from stats 0 a4 ee 
eltic, ; Latin (direct), 2,880; Provencal, f: 
Latin, 25; Italian, 99; Spanish, 108; Portuguese. Pre 
Greek direct or through Latin, Late Latin 
French or other sources, 2,493; Slavonic, 31; Lith- 
T Relate: Abyanil incl 
iatic: Aryan languages, includin 
Sanskrit, 163; European non-Aryan 
Semitic: Hebrew, 99; Arabic, 272. 
Asiatic: Non-Aryan, not Semitic, 
Malay, Chinese, Japanese, Tartar, 
African languages, 32; American, 
unknown, 12. Total, 19,160 
The select vocabulary 


ersian and 
guages, 20. 


including 
Australian, 135; 
102; hybrid, 675; 


a of the New 

Dictionary of the English Language ai oy 
imately 455,000 words. If the dead words of our 
speech be added, the total. as shown by the New 
English Dictionary on Historical Principles, would 
reach 700,000 words for the English tongue, living 


and dead. 
The latter work admits to a vocabulary of 418,825 
It has not 


terms in use in the literary lan E 
seegetioed = sscientific terminology. 
cabulary of the New Intern i 

tionary, Second Edition, as reported Dr ins Tdi : 
in-Chief, Dr. W. A. Neilson, July 2, 1934, was 
placed at 550,000 entries, which total was increased 
to 800,000 by adding 38,000 names in the Gazetteer, 
13, ogr: 
breviations. graphical Section, and 5,000 Ab- 

© German word-book (Kurschner’ Q , 
Konversations—Lexikon) oui not. mote tne j 
300,000 words, including personal names. ae 


U. S.—tilliteracy; Rhodes Scholarships. - 379 
. : e 
illiteracy in United States by States, 1930, 1920 
(Data compiled by the Bureau of the Census) 
Per Cent | Per Cent 
Mliter-|— Illiter-|- a Illiter~ beet 
ates | 1930, 1920 ates | 1930) 1920 States ates 1930) 1920 
wees (251,005) 12.6) 16,1 17,172} 2.7} 3.3};Oklahoma.. 51 102 2 

-| 33,969 iot 15/3 49'910/ .8| 5:6|\Oregon "814 rh is 
130845 6.8) 9.4 124,158 35} 4.7|/Penn....... 240,323] 3.1] 4.6 

x 2.6 3.3| 76,800} 2.0} 3.0//Rhode Island 27,536) 49] 64 

3,141; 28 3.2) 26,302) 1.3} 1.8|'So. Carolina.| 192,878] 14.9] 18.1 

59,874, 45] 6.2/M 199,761) 13.1] 17.2) So. Dakota. . 76 12). 7 

80, 4.0} 5. 9905) 2.3) 3,.0)/Tennessee...| 145,460] 7.2] 10.3 

6,611 1.6} 2. y303} 1.7) 2,3)|Texas...... 308,121} 6.8} 8.3 

83,242} 7.1] 9.6) 13,725) TS) 14|Utah. je<. cc 460} 1.2] 1.9 
pitcet +f eet wees et re Maa 6,299} 2.2) 3.0 

143 . -5N) ; 7 : rginia 162, B . 

153,507| 24 3:4|New Jersey. ||128'022| 3:4] S1||washingion:| aataes| Sel o4ce 
43,721 1.7} 2.2) 41,845} 13.3) 15.6)/W. Virginia... 62,492} 4.8) 64 

ae ie “ +a Peeet 185 34 A ad en 44,232} 1.9] 24 
131,545] 6.6| 8.4|NO, Dakota...| 7'814| 1.6] 2:1||po ee | ee ee 
219,750! 13.5| 21.9\Ohio......... 123,804 2.3] 2,.8||Total, U. S..|4,283,753] 4.3| 6.0 

An illiterate is a person 10 years of age or over who cannot write in any language. 

The average percent of illiteracy among negroes | garians, 9.8; Cubans, 6.4; Finns, 


in_1930 in the United States was 16.3. 
The average percentage of illiteracy among the 
native whites in the United States in 1930 was 1.5. 
Illiteracy among foreign-born whites in the 
United States in 1930 averaged 9.9 per cent. and 
Tanged from 0.3 p. ct. among Scots, and 0.6 p. ct. 
among English and Canadians, to 36.9 p. ct. among 
persons from the Azores. 
ther percentages were—Portuguese, 34.7; 
Italians, 25.3; Poles, 19.0: Yugoslavs, 15.6: Turks, 
14.1; Spanish, 14.0: Greeks, 13.6; Russians, 11.3; 
Austrians, 10.4; French-Canadians, 9.9; Hun- 


6.6; Belgians, 
6.3; French, 3.8; Germans, 3.2. 

The percentage of foreign-born illiterates in 
1930, ranged in the boroughs of N. Y. City from 
5.0 in Queens, to 9.1 in Manhattan. In~ other 
cities the range was from 0.4 in Long Beach, 
Calif., to 20.0 in Fall River, Mass. 

For foreign-born whites in 1930 in cities the 
percentages of illiteracy ranged from 0.6 in Long 
Beach, Calif., to 27.5 in Fall River, Mass. 

The percentage of illiteracy in 1930 among 
Negroes in cities averaged about 5.0. 


Rhodes Scholarships 


To the United States of America are assigned 
yearly 32 Scholarships. There is a competition every 
year in every state. For the purposes of the election 
the country is grouped into eight districts of six 
states each, and the Committee of Selection for 
each state is allowed to nominate from the candi- 
dates applying to it, two men to appear before the 
District Committee. Each Committee then selects 
from the candidates so nominated four men to 
ee mt their states as Rhodes Scholars at 

ord. 

These scholarships which have the value of £400 
are tenable for 2 years. Rhodes Scholars who wish 
to remain for a third year will be expected to 

resent a definite plan of study for that period sat- 
sfactory to the Colleges and to the Rhodes 
Trustees. 

To be eligible a candidate must be—(a) A male 
citizen of the United States; (b) Over nineteen and 
not over twenty-five years of age; (c) Above soph- 
omore standing in some recognized degree granting 
university or college in the United States. Candi- 
dates may apply either from the State in which 
they have their ordinary private domicile, home, or 
residence, or from the State in which they have 
received at least two years of their college educa- 


tion. 

Selections are made on the basis of the candi- 
date’s record in school and college, supplemented 
by references of persons who know him and by a 


personal interview with the Committee of Selection. 

There is no written examination. Elections are 
made on the basis of—(1) Qualities of manhood, 
force of character, and leadership; (2) Literary 
and scholastic ability and attainments; (3) Physical 
vigor, as shown by interest in outdoor sports or 
in other-ways. No restriction is placed on 2 Rhodes 
scholar’s choice of studies. He may read for the 
Oxford B. A. in any of the Final Honor Schools, 
he may enter for any one of the so called Diploma 
Courses, or, if qualified by previous training, May 
be admi to read for advanced degrees such as 
the B. Sc., B. Litt., B. C. L., or D. il. 

Application blanks and further information may 
be obtained from the officers of any college or 
university in the United States or from President 
Frank Aydelotte, American Secretary to the Rhodes 
Trustees, Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 

Outside of the United States, Rhodes Scholar- 
ships are awarded in each state or province of 
Canada and Australia and in selected schools and 
districts in South Africa and Rhodesia. New Zea- 
land, Newfoundland, Jamaica, Bermuda, Malta, 
and Germany also receive scholarships. 

The average total number of Rhodes Scholars at 
Oxford is about 196, of whom 100 come from the 
British Empire, and 96 from America. 

The scholarships wete established under the will 
of Cecil J. Rhodes, South African statesman, who 
died in 1902. : 


State Universities Exceed Private in Growth 


. The General Education Board, after a study of 
208 institutions, including 51 state institutions, 118 
private colleges and 39 private universities, an- 
nounced (Sept. 26, 1938) that the enrollment of 
students had increased faster in state institutions 
than in colleges and universities under private 
control. 

For the year 1928-’29, the state institutions had 
43.7 per cent of the total enrollment, the private 
tuniversities 40.4 per cent and the private colleges 


F “Universal” Lan 


15.9 per cent. The total enrollment that year was 
484,780. For 1936-'37, the state institutions had 
48.6 per cent, the private universities 37.2 per cent, 
and the private colleges 14.2 per cent. The total 
enrollment that year was 544,655. 

If the same rate is maintained, the report said, 
the enrollment in state institutions soon will exceed 
that in both colleges and universities under pri- 


vate control. 


ages 


(None of them has come into other than scattered use) 


Volapuk (1879) Johann M. Schleyer, Germany. 
Esperanto (1887) Dr. L. L. Zammenhoff, Warsaw. 
Mondolingue (1890). 

Universala (1893) Eugene Heintzeler, Germany. 
Kosmos (1894) Eugene A. Landa. 

Novilatin (1895) E. Beerman, Leipsig, Germany. 
Idiom Neutral (1902) M. Rosenberger, Leningrad. 
Ro (1906) Rev. E. P. Foster, Marietta, Ohio. 
He died in 1937. 


Spatari-Radio-Code a universal language with- 
out grammar or vocabulary based on the seven 
notes of the musical scale. 

Ido (1907) constructed by an international body 
of pelolir ee and linguists. The Ido Society of 
America founded 1923, Fred Krafft, Secy., 488 
Abbott Ave., Ridgefield, N. J. 

Anglic, a new international language, proposed 
by Prof. R. E, Zachrisson in 1930, is based on an 
analysis of all English words in general use. 


Institution 


' Alabama, Univ. of.. 
Amherst, ‘College. 


Beloit College 
oes Eaee 
erry College 
> Bethany College. . 
Boston Univ 
Bowdoin College.. . 
. Bradley Ely Inst. 
Brown Uni 
Bryn Maw eee 
Buffalo U 
. Butler Chie nie eee 
~ Calif. Inst. Ur Tech, 
‘California, Univ. of. 
Carleton College. . 
Carnegie Inst. Tech. 
Case Sch. Ap. Sci. . 
_ Catholic U. of Am. 
~ Chicago, Univ. of.. 
Cincinnati, ae of 


@ Columbia Univ . 
Cooper Union 


Lafayette College. . 
Laval University . 
‘Lehigh University... 
‘Lindenwood Coll.. 
Loyola Univ. ..... 
Macalester College. 
- Macdonald College. 
Manitoba, Univ. oe 


Amount 

Location Dollars 
University, Ala... . 4,500,000 
.|Ambherst, Mass....| 11,659,571 
Atlanta, Ga...-... 3,406,165 
New York........ 4,802,994 
Beirut, Syria...... 4,030,090 
Belcit, Wis... -..-. 2,346,072 
Berea, Ky.....--- +9 962,684 
Mt. Berry, Ga.....| *2,371,868 
-|Bethany, W. V2... 2,182,508 
BOSTON, shile'e sss = 4,894,934 
Brunswick. Me.... 8,190,000 
Peoria, fl... ...... 2,559,190 
Providence. R. I... 11,693,814 
Bryn Mawr. Pa...| *6,087,757 

Butfalo, N. Y..-... 5,839,71 
[ndianapolis, Ind. . 2,050,000 

Pasadena, Calif...| *8,000,00 
Berkeley, ‘Calif... . 23,796,808 
Northfield, Minn... 3,790,742 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 17,059,107 

Cleveland, Ohio. ,225, 

Washington, D. *3,500,000 
Chicago...... 70,151,628 
Cincinnati... 9,499,376 
-| Worcester, Mass. *5,000,000 
Waterville. Me.... 2,734,748 
Hamilton, N. Y... 6,700,000 
.|Colo, Spgs., Pelee 107,000 
New York.. ..| 86,980,474 
New York.. :| *4,290,658 
-|Mt. Vernon, “Towa. 2,212,503 
Ithaca, N. Y...... 31,926,915 
Omaha, Nebr..... 4,000,000 
...|Halifax, N.S..... *2,496,519 
.| Hanover, N. H.. 17,292,536 
-|Davidson,. N. C. 2,250,000 
Granville, ‘Ohio.. 3,500,000 
.|Denver, Colo. : 2,564,684 
Greencastle, Ind. f 5,800,000 
-.|Madison, N. J... *5,327,000 
.| Philadelphia. . 3,331,688 
-|Durham, No. Car: | *30;880,031 
-jAtlanta, Ga... 5,131,954 
Nashville, Tenn. . 2,471,615 
Greenville, So.,Car. 2,640,000 
Nashville, Tenn... 5,000,001 
Washington, D. C 2,539,391 
.|Baltimore..:°..:... 2,500,575 
.(Clinton, N.Y... .. 4,582,561 
.| Hampton, Va..... *10,214,571 
Cambridge, Mass..} 141,941,866 
-|Haverford, Pa..... 4,429,559 
.|Moscow, Jdaho.... 2,590,032 
...|Bloomington. ies -|  *2,290,000 
-|Clevetand, Onio. *2,500,000 
.|Baltimore....... 0,951,834 
.|Gambier, Ohio. *2,007,299 
Galesburg, Ill..... 2,322,445 
Easton, Pa........ 3,945,453 
-|Quebec, Canada. .” 2,168,773 
Bethlehem, Pa.. 5,986,397 
(St. Charles, Mo. 2,229,000 
New Orleans, La. *2,253,648 
St. Paul, Minn..... 2,350,454 
Quebec, Canada. . x4) .250,000 
Winnipeg, Man.,C.| *2'1627326 
.|Milwaukee,....... 2,510,713 


Marquette Univ. 
Mass, Inst. Tech. . 
ican University . 


*Latest available 


Graduate Medical 


Oise the terms 


Bie} 


.|Cambridge, Mass. . 
Montreal, Canada, 


figure. 


600, 
*20,383,322 


(a) Include Barnard, Teachers, College of Pharmacy, 


School. 


Institution 


Michigan, Univ. of. 
Middlebury College 
Milwaukce-Downer 
Minnesota, Univ. of 
Missouri, Univ. of.. 

Mt. Holyoke Coll... 

N.Y.PostGrad.M.S. 
New York Univ.. 

No. Car.. Univ, of - 
No. Dak. Agvi. Coll. 


Northwestern Univ.|= 


Oberlin, College. . 
Ohio Wesleyan Un. 
Oklahoma, Univ. of. 
Penn., Univ. of... 
Pittsburgh, Univ. of 


0||Pomona College. . 


Princeton Univ.. 
Queens University . 
Radcliffe College... 


0|/Redlands, Univ. of. 


RensselaerPoly.Inst 
Rice Institute... . 
Richmond, Univ. ot 
Robert College... 
Rochester. Univ. of. 
Rose Poly. Inst... 
Rosemont College. . 
Rutgers College. . . 
St. Lawrence Univ . 
St. Vincent College. 
Simmons College.. . 
Smith College. ..:.. 
Southern Meth. Un. 
Stanford Univ..... 
Stevens Inst. Tech. 
Swarthmore Col... 
Syracuse Univ.... 
Teachers College... 
Texas Christian Un. 
Texas, Univ. of... 
Toronto, Univ. of.. 
Trinity College. meee. 
Tufts College...... 
Tulane Univ...... 
Tuskegee Institute. 
Union College... . 
Vanderbilt Uni 
Vassar College... 
Vermont, Univ. of. 
Victoria College. 
Villanova College. . 
Virginia, Univ. of.. 
Wabash College. . 
Wake Forest Coll. . 
Wash’t’n & Lee Un. 
Washington, St.Col. 
Washington Univ.. 
Webster College. . 
Wellesley College. . 
Wesleyan Univ. .. 
Western Reserve Un. 
Williams College... 
Wittenberg College. 
Wooster, Coll. of... 
WorcesterPoly.Inst. 
Wyoming, Univ. of. 
Yale University. . 


“Amount 


:900,000 
. |New Haven, Conn.. 104,083,076. 


Bard (St. Stephen’s) and New York Post 


Nieman Fellowships to Harvard 


of the Lucius W. Nieman and 


\ a Bi Agnes Wahl Nieman Fund about $1,000,000 was 
bequeathed to Harvard for year’s fellowships ‘‘to 


editorial writers and four reporters. They were; 


Edward 
News. 


A. Lahey, 36, reporter Chicago Daily 


Location Dollars 4 
Ann Arbor, Mich... U1, 557, 875 
Middlebury, Vt....| 4,108,906 — 
Milwaukee........ 2,057,000 — 
Minneapolis. ...... 14,108,976 
Columbia, Mo.. 77,000 
So. Hadley, Mass... --| 4,936,320 — 
New York.. -| 2,648,400 — 
New York......... 9,218,621 
Chapel Hill, N. C.. 000,000 
Fargo, Nida cote *2,000,000 — 
Evanston. Dl... ... 27,000,000 
Oberlin, Ohio. ..... 18,584,549 — 
Delaware, Ohio.....| 3,620,376 — 
Norman. Okla... ... *3,544,000 — 
Philadelphia........ 653,444 — 
Pittsburgh.. 2,787,339 
.|Claremont, Calif. 2,732,605 | ~ 
.|Princeton, N. J.:...] 30,138,877 — 
Kingston, Ont., iS: *3,174,804 
Cambridge, Mass. -: 4,188,933 
Redlands, Calif 3,354,333 
Troy, N. Y. 100, 
Houston, Texas. 10,000,000 
Richmond, Va. i ,010,9: 
Istanbul, Turkey. --| 3,277,320 
Rochester, N. Y,.. ./*51,405,453 4 
- (Terre Haute, Ind... 2) 000;000 | 
Rosemont, Pa......| 27099. 
New Bruns., N. J... 3,255,262 
Canton, N. ¥=s- 5. 2,272,497 
Latrobe, Pa..-...... 050, 
BOStome wit cae 3,698,921 
N'hampton, Mass..| 6,144,396 
Dallas, TexaS...... 2,308,884 
Stanford Un., Cal...| 32,090,206 
Hoboken, N. J..... *3,010,000 
Swarthmore, Pa...| 7,797,78 
. (Syracuse, N. Y..... 4,709,10: 
NWeW YOrK 7 5.0.93 ce 8,792,686 
Fort Worth, Texas.. 800,00 
Austin, Texas...... 28,217,000 
Toronto, Canada. . 44h 474,029 
Hartford, Conn... 3:278.153 
Medford, Mass.....| *7,605,275 — 
New Orleans....... ,605,275 
Tuskegee, Ala...... 7,023663 
.|Schenectady, N. Y..| 4,379,000 
.-|Nashville, Tenn. 22,772,000 
-|Poughkeepsie, N 205,415 
Burlington, Vt 4,563,704 
-|Toronto, Can. *3,128,193 
Villanova, Pa. 4 212, 1 
Charlottesville, rae 10,917,258 
-|Crawfordsville, Ind ,000, 
Wake Forest, N. C.. 2,285,581 
Lexington, Vance 3,001,105 
Pullman, Wash.. : 3,100,0 
St. Louis. 3 ree 1,343,553 
. |Webster eee Mo} *7,100,00 
Wellesley, M 8,829,267 
Middletown, Cont. 8,000, 
Cleveland, Ohio... : *8,750, 
Williamst’n, Mass. 11,152,805 
Springfield, Ohio. 2,020,31 
Wooster, Ohio. 3,722,929 
Worcester, Mass.. 3,749,000 
Laramie, Wyo..... 


promote and elevate the standards of journalism 
(x in the United States and educate persons deemed 
specially qualified for journalism.’’ Mr. Nieman 
was the founder and publisher of the Milwaukee 
Journal and the fund was set up under the will 
of his widow. It provides that fellows shall not 
engages in newspaper work during the year’s study 
at Harvard and shall not be candidates for a 
degree, ‘Tie amount of each fellowship is fitted to 
the individual's needs. 
ti, The selection of the first nine to benefit under 
the terms of the Fund was announced by Harvard 
(March 27, 1938) and ineluced five newspaper 


Frank S. Hopkins, 30, reporter Baltimore Sun. 
Osborn ere oe chief edit irm- 
ineteer Gees editorial writer, Bi 


Irving Diliiard, 33, a: q 
Post Dispatch editorial writer St. Louis 
ouis M. Lyons, 40, reporter Boston Globe, ; 
John McL. Clark, 2 
ete a 7, editorial writer Washing- 
Hilary H. Lyons, Jr., eae cone editorial writer 


mou Mate d rie Regist} 
esley Fuller revores Boston Her, 2 
Edwin J. Paxton, ‘Jr., 25, chief editorial write 
and associate editor Paducah (Ky.) Sun-Democ: ite 


= United States—College Fraternities and Sororities 381 
oS Oe nee nena natalia dity 


oe 


American College Fraternities and Sororities 
_ ~The oldest American college Greek Letter dah ha is Phi Beta K: . 
Mary College, Williamsburg, Va., December 5, 1776. . Se ees CICA SY SRC ae 
- *Member, Professional Interfraternity Conference. (a) No data received. 


The “Greek Exchange’, an interfraternity journal published by the George Banta Publishi 
* Menasha, Wis., in its January 1938 issue, lists 78 Collegiate, 61 Professional and 73 Honorary Prats! 
nities; also, 23 Sororities (members of the National Panhellenic Congréss), and 21 other Social and 
21 Professional Sororities. There are in” Honorary Sororities. 


“The National Interfraternity aap has 61 Member Fraternities. The Secretary is Dr. Harry § 
. “Rogers, 99 Livingston St., Brooklyn, N. ¥ ‘ 


The secretary of the National Panhellenic Congress is Mrs. John H. Moore, 2646 No. Moreland Blvd 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Date: | Active (Houses! Mem- 


Fraternities Found |Chapt. Owned| bers |Address, Nat’l Headquarters Secretary 
Acacia 1904 25 23 10,875 |Rm, 226, Hlinois Union, chempalen, ih 
Alpha Chi Rho. 1895 18 15 5,700 |225 Lafayette St., New Yor N.Y. 
Alpha Delta Alph 1921 5 1 983 |Greene Hall, Coe College, Cedar Rapids, la 
Alpha Delta Phi. 1832 26 23 12,150 |136 W. 44th St.. New York, 
Alpha Epsilon Pi. 1913 22 6 2,500 |1420 Walnut St.. Philadelphia Pa. 
Alpha Eta Phi..... -| 1932 4 “A 250 |Rm. 1303, 277 Broadway, New York, N. ¥ 
Alpha Gamma Rho. 1904 31 23 8,300 |706 Michigan Ave., Urbana, Ill. 
Alpha Kappa Lambda.... 1914 8 4 1,634 (Univ. Club, Santa Barbara, Calit 
Alpha Kappa Pi.......... 1921 26 4 2,375 |321 26th St.. Huntington, W. Va 
Alpha Lambda Taw......} 1916 22 4 2,000 |1050 C._& S. Bank Bldg., Atlanta, Ga, 
Alpha Mu Sigma......... i914 23 | None | 1,196 |7 Washington Pl.. New York, N, Y. 
Alpha Phi Delta......... 1914 23 Re 3,000 |24 Logan St., Lewistown, Pa. 
Alpha Sigma Phi......... i845 27 21 9,429 |330 W 42nd St.. New York, N. ¥ 
Alpha Tau Omega........ 1865 94 78 31.278 |707 So. Wright St., Champaign, Il, 
Alpha Zeta.............. 1897 43 - 14,000 |1010 Vermont Ave, Washington, D. C. 
22k 1) 1): rs 1901 27 8 4.830 |22 W. High St., Oxford, Ohio 
{a)Beta Phi "ENGGHs sss oc Ore Cee! area |1225 So 20th St.. Milwaukee, Wisc, 
Beta Sigma Rho......... 1910 8 3 12,00 |12 Fifth Ave.. New York. N.Y. 
Beta Theta Pi.......-... 1839 89 84 36,268 |Administration Bldg., Greencastie, Ind, 
Chi Phi Ae 1824 34 30 | 11,000 |412 Connally Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
BNR irra cas Red. ne 1841 25 25 8,321 |313 So. State St., Ann Arbor, Mich, 
Eocene o eee ee a=st) 2922 6 1 2,000 oat Victor at Cincinnati, Ohio 
(a) Delta ‘Alpha Pi... 27! S3a0 Ebene, Vens bases oo et Maple Park, 
spa Epsilon... >! isis | a7 | at | 20'000 [50 ee, Clinton St iNew York Noy. 
4 41 
Rated See — = igor id ’ 13 4,100 |55 W. 44th St., New York. N. Y. 
Delta Sigma 1899 42 28 10:500 |917 15th St.. N. W., Washington, D. 
Delta Tau Delta. 1859 74 = aT. Ce oes a De Penn. Ave.. Indianapolis. Ind 
7 ars. 
Bera Uostion. ee 1334 ei 53 21,000 |285 Madison Ave., New York. NY 
"9 1865 69 35 | 27,500 |721 Maison Blanche Bldg., New Orleans, La 
1825 8 4 2,282 |522 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
1905 18 13 4,000 |109 Irving Pl.. Ithaca, N. Y. 
1911 13 5 2:000 |505 State St., Schenectady, N 
1869 107 90 37,906 |215 Pacific Ave., Piedmont, Calif 
1909 80 50 = 500 oe ‘Tower, digs Bulto, Mg nd. 
3,521 1 GI 4 alto 
i912 Fe 9 3,100 |67 W. 44th St., New York 
1776 132 | None | 82.000 |145 W. 55th St.. New York. N. %. 
1b0n 196 38 %. too £06 Cowetomer Bidg., Ae gy Pa 
11 5: 
33 69 35,000 |Rust Bldz.. Washington, D. 
1931 8 None 1.2: 3 11925 Peniston St.. New eyes) La. 
| ‘600 |1940 8 buy Sx, Cleveland, Ohl 
‘ 1 ev! 
1830 35 31 11,000 /Rm- Rm. 772, 135 So. 4th St.. Philadelphia, Pa 
0'000 |Oxfor 
1 38 ; ,492 |401 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pi CAPS Cae CSN pees ee (ee eet West End ee cer His 
dink hab bare > 00 ernon Terrace, Blo 
ar + a % 008 |2565 Avalon Rd., Cleveland, See 
1909 19 4 3,000 |475 Fifth Ave., New York, 
1873 45 32 14,600 |742 E. John St., Appleton, Wise, 
1868 76 34 21,000 ed Commercial ere Bldg. serge dl Ga. 
a4 "900 |702 Grace Amer Z., 
i898 #3 8 3,000 |1440 Broadway, New York, N. 
1833 27 25 15,000 pr aee Sees ay han os aie York be 
5,566 eridan 
| 1838 | 134 | $6 | 44'900 [100 w. 4ona Bt. New York. N. ¥, 
1855 98 92 35,500 |35 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago, Til. 
1869 96 84 34,000 |745 Dlinois Bldg., Indian: gang Bi 
» Sema Pui 1827 10 #6 | *4:000 |274 Madison Avé, New York, 
§ Phi Epsilon... 1901 72 45 | 19,800 |518 W. Franklin St., Rlenmond. va E 
penn Phi Sigma.........] 1908 18 14 | 4.000 3341 Ardmore Rd.. Shaker Hgts., Cleve 
137 E. Jersey St., Elizabeth, N. 
ee ea phi Bese ity 9 8 x ‘$45 Bary Katz,225 Broadway, New York, N.Y 
Sa Aes 1910 22 7 | 2,650 |Empire State Bldg., New York, N. ¥ 
Be ran pation Phi... .2.5..| 4910 28 14 | 3,662 |618 W 113th St., New York, NY 
1 Kappa Epstion......:| 1899 35 27 | 72700 |18 W Charles Rd., Lom od 1 we 
Detrete Ck ces esevccc ns} 1856 49 40 | 14.179 |438 Broad St St. , Bank Bldg, Trenton, 
Beare pote Xi Sea 1o24 rh is 1350 Commercial Spank Bldg., Berea, Ohio 
Sci ienies pete tes 1919 14 9 | 2500 |658 Berkeley Rd:. Coluinbus, Ohio 
een estes Feo RR eS | ee eee 231 W Wisconsin Ave.. Milwaukee. Wise. 
ea UF ston mess... “|ostergea with and now a part of 1 See ee Be a TBE touts 
4 pacts er nS Pe 23 | 3'S00 [1948 Northeutt Ave., i fat atl, Olio 
iss aA ae a fT aap 4 1 "410 |199 Gelston St. Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Upsilon Delta Sigma...... 1938 4 6,500 |Suite 403, 45 W. 45th St., New York, N. ¥ 


EE lala ena isa? 8 48 | 10'000 [31 . 39th St., New York, N.Y 


Date | Active |Houses| Mem- 
Found |Chapt.|Owned| bers 


Fraternities 


i Advertisin 
_ Alpha Delta Sigma...... 1913, 3,361 
Pecos Hho Cut <...22k2 1914 5 4 1,579 


_ *Scarab......-..-se005 1909 12 None | 1,970 
Ceramics: 

Reramos (Engineering) .. None 500 

emist 

_ *Alpha Chi Sigma....... 12,689 

Commerce: 


None 


802 Buckeye Pies Columbus, ‘Ohio 
306 Marvin Hall, Lawrence, Kan. 


Mo. Sch. of Mines, Rolla, Mo. 

5503 E. Wash., St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
129 BE. Market St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Ohio State Un., Columbus, Ohio 


aaeece ee 3,500 4 
By vescand 190 50 222 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 3 
3 2 700 |Allerton Hotel, Chicago, UL . 

: 

= 

¥ 


156 W. 156th St., Bronx, New York, N. Y. 
226 So. 15th St., Philadelphia. Pa. 

Suite 2316, 180 N. Mich. Ave., Chicago, I | 
108 N. State St., Chicago, bri ; 


? 


116 Old Agric. Bue eas Til. 3 
ie 3084 Milse Ra. A Hc noe i ae — ; 
*Pn Delt. Kappa....... idge aise 
*Phi Sigm cea ate larsic.3 2 Bradley Poly. Inst., Peoria, TIL 
Bpaiesrint: ; 
appa Eta Kappa 
Plectri aul) gas Bie chat ata 2733 Gerard Ave., So., Minneapolis. Minn. 
ogidecttt Pil Deltans..:... 7 8 |5913 _N. Paulina St., Chicago, 1 


PROGR HU. oasis. cteleeiae © 324 Walnut St., S.E., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Law: 
_ *Delta Theta Phi...... P.O. Box 224, Douds, Iowa 
*Gamma Eta Gamma.... P.O. Box 50, Times Sq. Sta, N. Y., N. ae 
‘ f Rave mate | (LORS Bo iia aie o8ictee alfclocmem es 375 Pearl St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

(a) Kappa Epsilon ee rrcl ee atte COS Gorse (races 1445 Oak St., N. W.. Washington, D. C. f 
*Phi Alpha Delta.. Ais i 333 Roosevelt Bldg., Los ED ines Calit. : 
Phi Beta pam ae ae 1200 Wisc. Ave., N.W.,. Washin ngton, D. C.. 4 

: 2237 Sixth St., Boulder, Cae a 

30 Vesey St., New York, N. ¥ 3 

1755 Que St., N.W., Waahinotan’ D.C, 

304 Guaranty Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


edits P.O. Box 56, Station H, New York, N. ¥- 


Apne. apos ene. 24 121 S. 6th St., Columbus, Ohio 
poe es “ Omega..... 1890 1930 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lambda Phi Mu........ 1,219 |1023 65th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
40 Uniy. of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
26 Exeter Ave., West Pittston, Pa. 
1919 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
P.O. Box 772, Morgantown, W. Va. 
103 W. Brookwood Rd., Valdosta, Ga. 
1890 ia 17 losisCarne ou Ch 
Peéacdeao m arnegie Ave., leveland, 
Beiteee ss oe 937 |205 Hardt Bldg., Philadelphi o 
ge etetee| 2S. 330 Mt. Auburn St., Cambridie! ‘Maen 


.170 St. Stephen St. .. Boston, Mass. 
64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Selkee ah [> SNONO Mise ols 5 212 Columbia Univ., New York, N. Y. 


20134 W. Main St., Palestine, Texas 
129°. Grand River, E. iansing. ba Mich. 


ER ’ Box 7, E. Lake Sta., Birmingham, ‘ 
fee re 883 6,500 |3134 No. High St., Col jumbus, O oO. he 


_Chi Beta ee ; 193 River Edge Rd., Tenafly, N. J. 
Mev fae ROOTS ice ee 221 No. La Salle een Chicago, ma 


510 Chamber of Com., aan 
Bias als oe 40 Hotel Claremont, Berkéle 
eerie « 450 74 Main St., H Mat 
fees : 150 k, N. Y¥. 
Piheieiatat)s 5! , State Soleoe, pie 
Ravana dnarc stile. 2 ‘ower, Detroit, Mich. 


26 Coane Ba Sate ee 
oper g. yde Cin 
1718 Sherman Ave., Evanston, iiiipaere oF 
ti, O. 
55 E. Washington St., Chi ¥ 
ts bee ie A ee tons 
UNG way Exc g. it. Lo 
eke Rm. 604, 85 E. Gay St., Golambaa om 
ay ee ia 
n 
Archer Ave, sah 
Re 617, 


arshall, ae 
10,500 129 E. Market Bldg., Indian- 


polis, 
«56° -aa'gag’ IS Be: "g7th St. tosa, Wis, 
12,000 |708 Church St., Eye a 


. Beta Phi... 
om Sigma Kappa 


Theta U PBUIGE aisles ies « 
i eee 


United States—College Colors 


383 


Colors of Colleges and Universities 


te 
Abilene Christian....... 
Adelphi College......... 
Adrian College 
Agnes Scott College.... 
Akron, Univ. of ... 
Alabama College....... 
Alabama Poly. insti. 
Alabama, Univ. of. 


* Alabama, Woman’s Col. of 


Alabama College K 
Alaska Agric. and Mines 
Albany (Ore.) College 
Albertus Magnus College 
Albion College ........ 
Albright College........ 
Alfred University....... 
Allegheny College....... 
Alma College 
American Int’! College. 
American University 
Amherst College. . 
Antioch College. . 


Arkansas, Univ. of..... 
Armour Inst. of Tech. . 
Asbury College......... 
Ashland College........ 
Athens College......... 
Atlanta University... .. 
Atlantic Christian...... 
Augsburg College...... 
Augustana College 
Augustana Coll. ail). 
Aurora College......... 
Austin pa Se cP mals 


Baker University........ 
Baldwin-Wallace College 
Barnard College........ 
Bates poleee wine, 8 
Battle Creek College.... 
Baylor College.........- 
Baylor University....... 
Beaver College 
Beirut, Am. Univ. of. 
Belhaven College....... 
Beloit College 
Bennington College 
Berea College 
Berry College .... J 
Bessie Tift College... ... 
Bethany Col. (Lindsborg) 
oll. (Bethany) 


ote Coll. (McKenzie) 
irmingh’m-South’n Col. 
Blue Mountain = ng 
Blue Ridge College.. 
Bluffton College....... 
Bob Jone College....... 
Boston College _. 
Boston University...... 
Bowdoin College. 
Bowling Green St. Univ. 
Bradley Poly. Inst. 
Brenau College 
Briar Cliff College...... 
Bridgewater College.. 
Brigham Young Univ. 
Brooklyn College........ 
Brown University......- 
Bryn Mawr College..... 
Bucknell University..:.. 
Buena Vista College. . 
Buffalo University...... 
Butler University......- 


California Christian Coll. 
California Inst. of Tech 
California, Univ, ‘gd es 
Calvin College ... 
Canisius College. 
Capital Universit: : 
arleton College....... 
arnegie Inst..of Tech. 
Carroll College Se 
Carroll Coll. (Waukesha 
Garson-Newman College 
arthage College 
Case Sch. of Applied Sci. 


- Catawba College 


tho ag Wily. on k rs 
oun Gs Crest Bellege,, 7 > aise 


_ Cedarville College...... 


Colors 


Purple and White 
Brown and Gold 
Canary and Black 
Royal Purple and omer 
Blue and Old Gol 

Purple and Gold 
Orange and Blue 
Crimson and White 
Red and Gray 


| Orange and Black 


Azure Blue and Gold 
Orange and Black 
Blue and White 
Purple and Gold 
Cardinal Red and ‘White 
Purple and Old Gold 
Navy Blue and Old Gold 
Maroon and Cream 
Yellow and White 

, White and Blue 
Purple and White 
Blue and Gold 
Red and Blue 
Red and White 
Cardinal and White 
Red, Black and Gold 
Purple and White 
Purple and Gold 
Blue and Gold 
Crimson and Gray 
Purple and — 
Maroon and G 
| Royal Blue and “Old Gold 
| Gold and Blue 
Royal Blue and White 
Crimson and Gold 


Orange and Black 
Brown and Gold 
Light Blue and White 
Garnet and Black 
Yale Blue and White 
(See Mary Hardin Coll.) 
Green and Gold 
Crimson and Gray 
Red and White 
Green and Gold 
Old Gold 

none 
Yale Blue and White 
Silver and Blue 
Blue and Gold 
Blue and Yellow 
Green and White 
Maroon and Gray 
yy and Gold 
Gold and Black 
Red, Blue and Gold 
Blue and White 
Purple and White 
Blue and White 
Maroon and Old Gold 
Scarlet and White 
White 
Seal Br’n, Burnt Orange 
Maroon and White 
Black and Gold 
Blue and Gold 
Crimson and Gold 
White and Blue 
Maroon and Gold 
Brown 
Yellow and White 
Orange and Blue 
Black and Orange 
White and Blue 
Royal Blue and White 


Cardinal and Gray 
Orange and White 

Blue and Gold 

Maroon and Gold 

Blue and Gold 

Purple and White 

Maize and Blue 

Red, Yellow, Green & Blue 
Purple and Go 

Orange and 

Orange and Blue 
Crimson and White 

Seal Brown and White 
Blue and White 
Marans eo piaek 

Gold and 

Royal Orange & Roy. Blue 


Name 


Centenary College ... 
Central College (Ia.) 
Central College (Mo.) 
Centre College 5S 
Chapman College .... 
Charleston, Coll. =e ; 
Chattanooga, Univ. 
Chestnut Hill, Coil, - 
Chicago, Whiyerols iss 
Chowan College........ 
Cincinnati, Lema of. 
Oltadel, Diets 25 4 ica 
Claremont Colleses O5au% 
Clark University........ 
Clarke College e. 
Clarkson Coll. of Tech. 
Clemson Agric. Coll... 
Coe College... ....ss0..% 
Coker College........... 
Colorado Sch. of Mines. 
Colby College . 
Colgate University. 
Colorado College 
Colo. School of Mines" 
Colorado, State Agric. 
Colorado, Univ. of 
Colorado Woman’s Coll, 
Columbia College...... 
Columbia University.... 
Conception Junior..... 
Concordia College .... 
Connecticut State Col. . 
Connecticut College..... 
Converse College 
Cooper Union........... 
Cornell College......... 
Cornell University...... 
Creighton University 
Culver-Stockton College 
bi cei University 


Dakota Wesleyan Univ. 
Dana College .. 
Daniel Baker College. . 
Dartmouth College .... 
Davis and Elkins ies 
Davidson College. . 
Dayton, Univ. of.. 
Defiance College... 
Delaware, Univ. of af 
Denison University Shas 
Denver, Univ. of) 5:...-. 
De Paul Uniy. 
DePauw Univ. ssa ei 
De Sales College........ 
Detroit Inst. of Tech. 
Detroit, Univ. of....... 
Dickinson College...... 
Doane College......... 
Drake Univ... 2. ciessexs 
Drew. University....... 
Drexel LNSt? isc vepess 
Dropsie College......... 
Drury College........... 
Dubuque, Univ. of...... 
Duke. OnLy. \ 22k. 59 Phi 
Duquesne Univ. ........ 
Eee college ane 


Earlham College........ 
Elizabethtown College. 
Elmhurst College. 
Elmira College. . 
Elon College ... 
Emmanuel Miss. College 
Emory and Henry Ooll. 
Emory University 
Emporia, College of.... 
Erskine College......... 
Eureka Colleg 
midcom aa | College 


Findlay College 
Fisk Universi ; 2s 
Flora Macdonald College 
Florida St. Col. pe hae m’n 
Florida, Univ. of 
Fordham University. . 
Fort Hays a St.. 
Franklin Colle 
Franklin & Marshall Coll. 
Friends University...... 
Furman University..... 


Gallaudet College...... 
Geneva College......... 


Colors 


Maroon and White 
Red and White 

Black and Nile Green 
Gold and White 


(a.) 
Maroon and White 
Blue and Gold 
Brown and Gold 
Maroon 
Blue and White 
Red and Black 
Blue and White 
Royal Purple 
iit ame White 


a. 
Green and Gold 
Orange and Purple 
Crimson and Gold 
Blue and Old Gold 
Blue and Silver 

Blue and Gray 
Maroon 

Black and Gold 

Blue and Silver 
Green and Gold 
Silver and Gold 
Green and White 
Purple and Gold 
Light Blue and White 
White and Blue 
Maroon and Gold 
Blue and White 

Blue and White 
Purple and Gold 5 
Maroon and Gold 
Purple and White 
Carnelian and White 
White and Blue 

Blue and White 
Maroon and White 


Blue and White 

Red and White 

Blue and White 
Green 

Maroon and White 
Red and Black 

Red and Blue 

Purple and Gold 

Blue and Gold 

Red and White 
Crimson and Yellow 
Red and Blue 

Old Gold 

Searlet and Blue 
Purple and White 
Red and White 

Red and White 
Orange and Black 
Blue and White 
Oxf’d Blue & Lin’In Green 


Scarlet and Gray 
Blue and White 
Blue and White 
Red and Blue 
Red and White 


Maroon and White 
Blue and Gray 
Blue and White 
Purple and Gold 
Maroon and Gold 
Green and White 
Lemon and Blue 
Blue and Gold 
Red and White 
Maroon and Old Gold 
Maroon and Gold 
Purple and White 


Orange and Black 
Gold and Navy Blue 
Blue and White 
Garnet and Gold 
(Cana and Blue 
ae and Gold 

Navy Blue and Old Gold 
Blue and White 
Scarlet and Silver Gray 
Purple and White 


Buff and Blue 
Old Gold and White 


, 
> 


Grinnell College 

Grove City Coilege 

Guilford College 

; ‘Gustavus Adolphus Coll. 
H 


ie. 


‘Hamilton College 
Hamline University ... 
Hampden-Sydney scion 
- Hampton Inst.. : 

- Hanover College - 

: _‘Hardin-Simmons Uniy. 
‘Harding College . 
Hartwick College. 
Harvard Universit; 
q ‘Hastings College 
‘Haverford College. . 
Hawaii, Univ. of . 
_ Heidelberg College. . 
Hendrix College 
a High Point College 
ae! pasiepals College......-. 


; opens College 

Bt Cross, Coli. of the 
_ Hood College 

Hope College 
_ Houghton College... -:..7- 
_ Howard College ........ 
Howard University..... 
ee award Payne College. 

unter. College 
funtingdon College ... 
‘Huntington. College 
Huron ies — Toe ee 
aig 
‘ daho, College OS Aante 

Pwetdanoy Unive Of: 405.6. 
y of inois College ........ 


es Coll. 
Incarnate Word College 

_ Indiana Central Univ. 
Indiana University . 

‘ “So hy caNaaaadal 


| ene (See Springfield Coll.) 
Towa State Coll. of Agric. 
Iowa, State Univ. of.. 
3 _ Iowa Wesleyan Coll. 

és Ithal ca keg for Teachers 


SR Milliiin Univ. 
mestown College 
hn B. Stetson 


Ki 
| Raneas City (Mo ‘otAgiic, 
cansas City we ve 


Shots | 
( 


Colors 


Maroon and Blue 
Orange and Black 
Blue and Gray 
Buff and Blue 
Gold and Blue 
Old Gold and White 
Brown and Gold 
Red and Black 
Red and Black 
Blue and Gold 
Orange and Blue 
Blue and White 
Red and Gold 
Purple and White 
Purple and White 
Blue and Gold 
Old Gold and Blue 
Nile Green and White 
Orange and Black 
Scarlet and Black 
Crimson 

Crimson and Gray 
Ebony and Goid 


Buff and Blue 

Red and Gray 

Garnet and Gray 

Blue and White 

Red and Blue 

Purple and Gold 

Black and Gold 

Blue and White 
Crimson 

Crimson and White 
Scarlet and Black 
Green and White 

Red, Orange and Black 
Orange and Black 
Purple and White 

Blue and White 

Cherry Red and “sky Blue 
Orange and Purple 
Green and Gold 

Purple and White 

Blue and Gray 

Orange and Blue 

Purple and Gold 
Crimson and Blue 

Blue and White 

Navy Blue and Old Gold 
Lavender and White 
Red and Gray 

Apple Green and Scarlet 
Purple and Gold 


Purple and Old Gold 
Silver and Gold 
Yale Blue and White 
Orange and Blue 
Olive Green and White 
Blue and White 
Purple and White 
Red and Gray 
Cardinal and Gray 
Cream and Crimson 
Orange and Blue 


Cardinal and Gold 
Black and Gold 
Purple and White 
Royal Blue and Gold 


Blue and White 
Orange and Black 
Green and White 
Gray and Maroon 
Blue and Gold 

Old Gold and punts 
Blue and Gold 

Red and Black 
Blue and Gold 


Orange and Black 
Royal Purple 

Blue and Gold 
Crimson and Blue 
Purple and Gold 
Blue and Gold 

Yale Blue and White 
Purple and White 
White and Purple 
Gold and Green 
Cardinal and Royal Blue 
Purple and Gold 


| Marion College... 


| Marylhurst College .. 


Name: 


Beste 
Lafayette College 
La Grange College . . 
Lake Erie Coll. far weren 
Lake Forest Univ. .... 
Lambuth_ College 
Lander College 
La Salle College.......-. 
LaVerne College 
Lawrence College .. 
Lebanon Valley College. 
Lehigh University ay 
Lenoir Rhyne College... 
Lewis Institute é 
Limestone. College. ... 
Lincoln Memorial Univ. 
Lincoln Univ. 
Lindenwood Female Coll. 
Linfield College 
Livingston College 
Long Island Univ. .. 
Loretto Heights College 
Louisiana College .... 
Louisiana Poly. Inst. ... 
Louisiana State Univ. . 
Louisville, Univ. of 
Lowell Textile Institute 
Loyola. College (Md.). 
Loyola Univ. (Calif.).... 
Loyola Univ. ec ae (anaes 
Loyola Univ. (La.)...... 
Luther College ...2...- 
Bete wh og 


Macalester College.... 

MacMurrayCol.forW’ m’n 
Maine, Univ. of 
Manchester College 
Manhattan College .... 
Manhattanville Coll..... 
Marietta College 


Marquette Univ. .. 
Marshall College 
Mary Baldwin College 

. Hardin-Baylor Coll, 
Marygrove College 
Md. College for Women 
Maryland, Univ. of 


Marymount Coll. (Kan.) 
Marymount Coll. (N. Y.) 
Maryville College 
Marywood College .. 
MassachusettsIn.ofTech. 
Massachusetts State Coll. 
McKendree College 
. McPherson College: ..... 
| Mercer Unive tie tveckuke 
Meredith College 
Miami, Univ. of (Fla.) . 
Miami Univ. (Ohio) 
MichiganCol.Min.&Tech. 
Michigan St.Col. see 
Michigan, Univ. of . 
Middlebury College .... 
Middlesex University... 
Midland College 
Milligan College 
Mills College 
Milsaps College 
Milton College ......... 
Milwaukee-Downer 
Minnesota, Univ. of.... 
Misericordia College ... 
Mission House College 
Mississippi College 

» Mississippi State College 
MississippiSt.Col.forWm. 
Mississippi, Univ. of 
Mississippi Woman’s Col. 
.Missouri, Univ. of 


Maroon and White 


:| Blue and White 


Red and Black ~ 
Green and White 
Red and Black 
Blue and White 
Blue and Yellow 
Blue and Gold 
Orange and Green 
Blue’ and White 


Brown and bat nar 
Black and Garnet 
French Blue and White 
Yellow and Whité 
Blue and Gray 
Grange and Blue 
Yellow and White 
Cardinal and Purple 
Black and Light Blue 
Long Island Blue 
Green and White 
Orange and Blue 
Red and Blue 
Purple and Gold 
Cardinal and Black 
Red and Black 
Green and Gray 
Crimson and Gray 
Maroon and Gold 
Maroon and Gold 
Royal Blue and White 
Red and Gray 


Orange and Blue 

Yellow and Blue 

Light Blue 

Black and Gold 

Green and White 

Red and White 

Navy Blue and White 

Red and Black 

Blue and Gold 

White and Green 

Yellow and White 

Purple, White and Gold 

Kelly Green and Gold 
Gold 


Blue and White 

Blue and White 
Orange and Garnet 
Green and White 

Card. Red & Sliver Gray 
Maroon and: White 
Purple and White 


Maroon and White 
Orange, Green & White 
Red and White 
Silver and Gold 
Hunter’s Green & White | 
Maize and Blue 
Yale Blue and White 
Blue and Gold 
Orange and Black 
Orange and Black 
Pareles Do nit 

urple an e 
Brown and Blue 

Dark Blue Pei ae 
Maroon and Gold 


(a.) 

Blue and Gold 
Blue and Gold 
Maroon and White 
Gold and White 
Ked and pine. 
Red and Blac 

Old Gold’ en Black 


Missouri, Coll. of Mines 
Missouri Valley Coll. 
Monmouth College 
Montana St. Col. of Agric. 
Montana State Univ. 
MoravianCol.&Theo.Sem. 
Moravian Sem. & Coll. 
Morehouse College..... 
Morgan College _....... 
Morris Harvey College. 
Mt. Holyoke College ... 
Mount Mary College 
Hee Sts Joseph Coll. (P. ) 
t. St. Joseph Coll, (O. 


Garnet and Blue 


Mt. St. Mary’s C. (Cal.) 


Silver and_ Gold 
Purple and Orange , 
Red and White 

Blue and Gold ? 
Copper, Silver and Gola 
Blue and Gray , 
Purple and Gold 
Maroon and White 
Navy Blue & Burnt Or. 
Red and Gold 

Pale Blue 

Blue and White 

(See Chestnut ‘aim 
Blue and Gold 
Purple and Gold 


Muhlenberg College. ... . 
pe neses College.... 


National Univ. ......... 
Nazareth Coll. (Mich.). 
Nazareth Coll. (N. Y.) 
Nebraska Central College 
Nebraska, Univ. of 
Nebraska Wesleyan Univ. 
Nevada, Univ. of 
Newark Coll. of En: 
Newark, Univ. o 
Newberry College 
New Hampshire, U1 
New Jersey Col. for W’ m'n 
New Mexico Coll. of Agric. 
New Mexico Sch. of Mines 


ineer. 


New Rochelle, Coll. of. 


New York, Coll. of City of} } 


N. ¥. St. Coll. for Teach. 
New York Univ. 
Niagara Univ. 
N. Car. Ag. & Tech Coll. 
Paya ae Carolina, Univ. of 
N. Car. St. Coll. of Agric. 
N.Car. Un., Woman’ sCol.! 
_North Central College 
North Dakota Agric. Col. 
North Dakota, Univ. of. 
Northeastern Univ. 
No. Texas St. Teach. Col. 
Northwestern Col. ( Wisc.) 
Northwestern Univ. (Ill.) 
Northwest Nazarene Coll. 
Norwich Univ. 
Notre Dame, Coll. (Md.) 
Notre Dame, Univ. (Ind.) 
Notre Dame-Coll. (Ohio) 
Northland College....... 


Oakland City sa 
Coll 


Oglethorpe Univ. . 
Ohio Northern ie 


Ohio Wesleyan Univ. 
Oklahoma Agric. Coll. 
Oklahoma Baptist Univ. 
Oklahoma City Univ. 
Oklahoma Col. for Wom'r n 
Oklahoma, Univ. of.. 
Olivet College ........ 
Omaha, Munic. Univ. of 
Oregon State Agric. Coll. 
Oregon, Univ. of 
Ottawa Univ. 
Otterbein College 
segs rhe Baj ist College 
oa Lake Coll. 
eas, ac of the. 


Pacific Colles e 

Pacific, Coll. est thesis. « 
Pacific Union College.. 
Pacific University 
Panhandle College 
Park College 
Parsons College. 
Pasadena College 
Pembroke College 

Penn College, William . 
Penn. Coll. for Women 
Penn. Military College 
Pennsylvania State Coll. 
Pennsylvania, Univ. of 
Pharmacy, College of... 
Philippines, peat of 


Polytechni 
omens Coss hare 
tute 


Cardinal and Gray 
Black and Magenta 


Red, White and Biue 
Blue and White 
Purple and Gold 

Old Gold and Maroon 
Scarlet and Cream 
Yellow and Brown 
Silver and Blue 

Red and White 

Navy Blue and White 
Scarlet and Gray 
Blue and White 
Scarlet 

Crimson 

Silver and Gold 
Cherry and Silver 
Navy Blue and Gold 
White and Blue 
Lavender and Black 
Purple and Gold 
Violet 

Purple and White 
Blue and Gold 

White and Light Blue 
Red and White 
White and Gold 

| Cardinal and White 
Apple Green, Corn Yel. 
Pink and Green 

Red and Black 

Green and White 
Black and Red 
Purple and White 
Orange and Black 
Maroon and Old Gold 
Royal Blue and White 
Gold and Peacock Blue 
Blue and Gold 
Orange and Blue 


Blue and White 

son and Gold 
Orange and Black 
Old Gold and Black 
Black and Gold 
Searlet and Gray 
Olive Green and White 
Red and Black 
Orange and Black 
Green and Gold 
Goid and White 
Green and Gold 
Crimson and Cream 
Crimson and White 
Black and 
Orange and Black 
Green and Lemon Yel. 
Yellow and Black 
Tan and Cardinal 
Purple and Gold 
White and Blue 
Purple and Gold 


Old Gold & Navy Blue 
Orange and_ Black 
Green and Gold 
Crimson and_ Black 
Crimson and Royal Blue 
Canary and Wine 

Old Rose & Olive Green 
Green and Gold 

Brown and White 

Old Gold and Blue 
Purple and White 

Red, White and Yellow 
Blue and White 

Red and Blue 
Gold and Blue 
Maroon and Green 
Maroon and White 
Green and Gold 
Blue and Gold 
Blue and Gray 
Blue and White 
Purple and White 


Cadmium Yellow 
Garnet and Blue 
Orange and_ Black 
Black and White 
Red and White 


Maroon and White 


Queens- an *Coliege 


Reed Gollese ‘SLO A ESS: 
Regis College (Colo.). 
Regis College (Man.) 
Rensselaer Polytech. In. 
Rhode Island State Coll. 
Rice Institute 


Rider Coliege Wak Rh ota a! goats 
Rio Grande College..... 
Ripon College........... 


Roanoke College 
Robert College...... 
Rochester, Univ. of 
Rockford College. 
Rockhurst College 
Rollins College. . 
Rosary College... x 
Rosemont College....... 
Rose Polytechnic Inst.. 
Russell Sage College. . 
Rutgers be ak 


Sacred Heart, Coll. of the 
t. Ambrose College... 
- Benedict’s C. (Kan.) 
- Bonaventure College 
- Catherine, College of 
- Edwards Univ. 

. Elizabeth, College of 
. Francis Col. (Bklyn.) 
- Francis Coll. (Pa.) 

. Francis Xavier Coll. 
- John’s Coll. (Md.). 
. John’s Univ. (Minn.) 
. John’s Univ. (Bklyn) 
. John’s Univ. (Ohio) 
. Joseph’s Coll. (N. J.) 
. Joseph's Coll. (N.Y.) 
- Joseph’s Coll. (Pa.) 
. Lawrence Uniy. 

. Mary-of-the-Woods 
. Mary’s Coll. (Calif.) 
. Mary’s Coll. (Ind.) 

. Mary’s Coll. (Minn.) 
- Mary’s of the Springs 
6 MAYS, MY Pe. os 
: aig te College. . 

- Olaf College ....... 
- Peter’s College...... 
. Rose, College of.. 

. Scholastica College. . 
. Stephen’s College .. 
. Teresa, College of.. 
: Thomas, College of.. 
. Viator College ...... 
. Vincent College...... 
Salem College (No. Car.) 
Salem College (W. Va.) 
San Antonio, Univ. of 
San Francisco Col. forW’n 
San Francisco, Univ. of 
Santa Clara, Univ. of 
Sarah Lawrence are i 
Scranton, Univ. of. . 
Scripps College Petes x 
Seattle College........ : 
Seattle Pacific College. . 
Seton Hall College 
Seton Hill College 
Shaw University.. 
Shorter College... 
Shurtleff College. . rah 
Simmons College....... 
Simmons University.... 
Simpson College 
Sioux Falls College...... 
Skidmore College....... 
Smith College ......... 
South, Uniy. of the..... 
South Carolina, Univ. of 
So.DakotaSt.Col.ofAgric. 
So.DakotaSt.Sch.ofMines 
South Dakota, Univ. of 
Southeastern College... 
Southern College ...... 
Southern Calif., Univ. of 
Southern Methodist Univ. 
Southern Univ. (La.)... 
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COLORS OF COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES (Continued) ; 

Ne Name Colors Name Colors ; 
Mt. St. Mary's C. (Md.)| Blue and Whit Pur Pcs 
Mt st. Beholastica Go i, Blue and Aste tc MUGS ews ies cg Old Gold and Black . —~ 

cen oll. o old and White Queens College..,....... BI 
Mt Union Coll... fi<... Royal Purple me Dark Bive . ‘Light Blue 


Cherry Red b 
Yellow and Black 


—s 


Yellow and Black 

Maroon and Gray 
Richmond Rose & wresy 
Brown and Gold 

Red and Gold aN 
Cherry and White 
Blue and White 
Ox’d Blue & Confd.Gray 


“Navy Blue and Crimson 
-| Purple and Gold 


Red and White 
Crimson and White 
Nat’l Blue & Mandan t 
Blue and Red 

Yellow S 
Purple and White © 
Blue and White 
Blue and Gold 
Black and White 
Rose and Gray 
Old Rose and White 
Green and White 
Scarlet <i 
eC 
be 


(See Manhattanville 
Blue and White — 
Black and White 
Brown and White 
Purple and Gold 
Gold and Blue 
Blue and Gold 
Red and Blue 
Red and White 
Scarlet and Gray 
Black and Orange ™ 
Cardinal and Aee 
Red and White 
Blue and Gold 
Blue and White 
Blue and Gold _— 
Crimson and Gray ; 
Scarlet and Brown — 
Blue and White 

Red and Blue 

Blue and White 

Red and White _ 
White, Gold and 


Purple and Gold . 
Black and Old Gold_ 
Peacock Blue and 
Gold and White 
Blue and White 
Scarlet 

Gold and White 
Purple and Gray 
vere and Gold 
Gold and Green 
Yellow and White 
Green and White 
Blue and Gold , 
Red and Gold. . 
Green and Gold — 
Red and White ee 
Green and Wie 
Purple and White { 
Green and Sliver ij 


(a.) 
Maroon and White 
White and Blue 
Scarlet and Gold Foal 
Garnet and White 
White and Gold 
Maroon and Gold . 


& 


’ 
245. 


Purple and White 
Yellow and White 
White and Gold 
Purple and Gold 
Garnet and_ Black 
Yellow and Blue 
Gold and Silver 3 4 
Vermillion and White — 
Crimson and White _ 
Blue and White 
Cardinal and Gold 
Crimson and Blue 
Blue and Gold 


roe 


United States—College Colors es 


ip yt. 
toy Ree: 


COLORS OF COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES (Continued) — 


Colors Name _ ‘Colors ‘ 
Purple and White Villanova College....... Navy Blue and White — 
Cardinal Red and Black|| Virginia Military Inst..,| Red, White and Yellow 
ermillion Virginia Poly. Inst. ....| Orange and Maroon. 
Gold and Black Virginia, Unity. (o} Bera orc Orange and Biue 


.....|Boyal Purple and White 


...| Maroon and White Wabash College......... Scarlet 
irae Purple and White Wares Mem. Luth. Col.| Green and White 
Cardinal Wake Forest College...| Old Gold and Black 
Meni Red and Blue Walla Walla College....| Green and Gold 
Red and Gray Wartburg College....... Orange and Black 
iv, ...,|/Qrange ahd Maroon Washburn College...... Blue and White 
Ber tage Garnet Washington & Jeff. Coll.| Red and Black 
...| Pink and Green Washington & Lee Univ.} White and Blue 
Orange Washington Miss’n’y Col.}| Blue and White 


Washington, State Col.of| Crimson and Gray 
Talladega College Crimson and Blue Washington Univ, (Mo.)| Maroon and Green 
Tarkio College .......,.| Purple and Cream Washington, Univ, of...| Purple and Gold 

- Taylor University.......| Purple and Gold Wayne University....... Green and Gold 

_ Teachers Col. (Columbia) | Light Blue and White Waynesburg College..... Orange and Black 
Temple University...... Cherry and White Webster College......... Yellow and White 

_ Yennesse Poly. Inst. ....| Purple and Gold Wellesley College Blue 

_ Tennessee, Univ. of..... Orange and White Wells College Cardinal 

‘Texas, Agr.&Mech.Col.of} Maroon and White Wesleyan Coll. (Ga.)....| Lavender and Purple 
exas College of Arts...|Blue and Gold Wesleyan Univ. (Conn.)} Cardinal and Black 

Texas Christian Univ. ..|Purple and White Western College... -| Blue and White 


By 
T 


Texas Coll. for Women..| Red and White Western Maryland 1,| Green and Gold 
Texas Tech. Coll, ...... Red and Black Western Reserve Uniy...| Scarlet Red and White 
Orange and White Western Union College Maroon and Gold 


Blue and Gold Westminster Coll. (Mo.)| Royal Blue 

Blue and Gold Westminster Coll. (Pa.)| King’s Blue and White 
Blue and Gold West Virginia State Coll,| Old Gold and Black 
Red and Blue West Virginia University| Old Gold and Blue 
Crimson W. Virginia Wesleyan Col.| Orange and Black 
Dark Blue & Old Gold|| Wheaton College (Ill.)..| Orange and Blue 

Blue and White Wheaton Coll. (Mass,)..| Blue 

Purple and Gold Whitman College......, Maize and Blue 


Aj iv .,|Maroon and White Whittier College........ Purple and Gold 
VTutts College........... Seal Brown & Royal Blue|| Whitworth College. ....,| Crimson and Black 
Tulane University...... Olive and Blue Wichita, Munic. Univ. of| Yellow and Biack 
aust Black and Gold Wiley College ..........| Purple and White 


Werte Ses a Orange and Black William and Mary Coll.| Green Gold and Silver 
rae rey ioe Red and Gold William Smith College] Pine Green 
‘William Jewell College| Red and Black 
on College (Ky.).... | Orange and Black Willamette University..| Cardinal and Gold 
Neb.)...| Red and Black Williams College ....... Royal Purple 
N. Y.)..| Garnet and White Wilmington College....| Green and White 
...| Cardinal and Cream Wilson College ......... Silver and Blue 
.| Blue and White Winthrop College....... Garnet and Gold 
Black, Gold and Gray Wisconsin, Univ. of..... Cardinal and White 
|. S. Naval Academy... | Blue and Gold Wittenberg College...... Cardinal and Cream 
Upper Towa Univ. ...... Peacock Blue and White}| Wofford College ........ Old Gold and Black 
‘Upsala College.......... Blue and Gray Wooster, College of ...| Black and Gold 
- Ursinus College. Red, Old Gold and Black || Worcester PolytechnicIin. | Crimson and Gray 
Urs. > College.=..... Royal Blue and Gold Wyoming, Univ. of...... Brown and Yellow 
Blue and White x 
cha eee Red and White Xavier Peery: Blue and White 
Brown and Gold Yeshiva College... . Blue and White 
.| Gold and Black Yale University. Blue 
Rose and Gray Yankton College Yellow and White 
Green and Gold York College Royal Blue and White 


Colors of Academic Doctors’ Hoods 


; and letters White _| Music Pink Veterinary sci, Gray 
ey Scarlet Commerce _ Drab Forestry Russet 
Purple Phys. education Sage green Library science mon 
Blue Public health Salmon pink | Pedagogy ght blue 
Golden yellow | Engineering Orange Oratory Silver gray 
Brown Pharmacy Olive green | Humanics Crimson — 
cine — Green Dentistry Lilae 


- Tnese hoods are lined with the color, or colors, | master is made with open front and preferably of 

of the institution granting the degree. Where| silk, It has long, closed sleeves with squared ends 

there are two color, a chevron or band of the sec~- falling well below the knees and a slit for ihe arms 

nd is used. : : E octor is 

Custom had become confused so in 1894 a com- | #80 of sill and with the open front, but has full 

ssion pepryaentetive of the leading colleges met ped eas oe an eure: Leo = fa epee 

prepared a code. r th -trimmi sp en 

r ier its regulations the bachelor wears a gown ” The Cel erento ean worn f 

black worsted with open or closed front and| degree, is of black cloth with black + 5 i oe 

ong-pointed sleeves, the Oxford style being most] that the doctor’s cap may be of Falvots with end 
lar in American colleges. The gown of the] of gold in whole or in part. et rf 

tH 


Thinking Increases Size of Your Head 


; you have noticed a recent increase in the size ; do the muscles of the arms and I 
‘of your head send a report of it to Dr, Ales| Made through a medical journal rou, a erin 
_ Hrdlicka, anthropologist of the Smithsonian Insti- | {fom twenty scientists that their heads had grown. 


on, Washington, D. C. Dr, Hrdlicka believes tes gene said there was evidence that the 
; eTson 
the thinking muscles of the brain develop as | increase er isiee oo Sauulie cee teen 


exercise 


ee 
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American Colleges and Universities 


This list is based on the 1938 Educational Di- The data are from 

questionnaires returni 
rectory of the United States Office of Education, | the institutions in the year 1938. pee 
Department of the Interior. The number of stu- The abbreviations following the names of the 
dents is of those studying for degrees and does not colleges indicate: C., co-educational; E., has ex- 
include those taking extension courses or casual | tension courses; N., for Negroes only; S., summer 


Courses in the summer schools. The number of} school; W., women only. 
penned is for the regular courses leading to Mi Colleges ‘marked a star (*) are land grant col- 
Year No. of es 
Name Location Organ\ Governing Official |Std’s/Tchs 
c Abilene mea (Cy BS}: . |Abilene, seo ..--}| 1906 |James F, Cox 63 
, EU 7S. aR aie oo ae | Garden City, Py. 1895 |Paul D. Eddy. .. dis 2 
B Adrian(C..E, mh So Oe Seo OW F Adrian, Mich. 1859 |H. L. Freeman. 1,681 21 
Se 9p eee Scott (W. Pe PRE, © ob cas Decstur, Ga. .s.... 65. 1889 |James Ross McCain. 48 53 
J pm wr Oe (0. 8.) oo 3 Se been Akron, Ohio.......... 1913 |H.E.Simmons......... 1,353 93 
4 PS A hee 6 eee Montevallo, Ala...... 1896 |A. F.Harman.......... 84 73 
*Alabama Poly. inst. (C., Auburn, Ala. 0.0.5.5. 1872 |L. N. Duncan.......... 2,923| 165 
iS, Alabama, Univ. of (C., E. B8 eae ois Tuscaloosa, Ala.......| 1831 |Richard C. Foster....... 5,210} 525 
“A *Alaska, Ulv. of (C., E.)......-..... Fairbanks, Alaska. . 1917 |Charles E. Bunnell...... 217 26 
7 DOMES Ns tir Ma bs casks wiciascndve! = Portland, Ore......... 1866 |Thomas W. Bibb. ....... 1 19 
= Albertus Magnus (W., E.,S.)......- New Haven, Conn. .... 1925 |Sister M. Anacletus...... 46) 36 
PEED IOMNGS Vance GUNS Sas ssi Siu xn o's Albion. Mich......... 1835 |John L. Seaton.......... 789 49 
Albri Lit ge: ee: ii Reading, Pa.. ISS ids WIS SO iv iie oes 376 30 
VG. om Ba wet Sone oes MUTOH. Ite Wass aes Ft: 1836 |John N. Norwood....... 645 63 
yer ion ia Meee Sees ae Meadville, PRiw ik. stts x 1815 |William P. Tolley ....... 692} 52 
Cy QOS i a ee Alrans Miah; <i bs 1886 |John W. Dunning....... 313 2 
ne Conley ys (C.) . Springfield, Mass. ..... 1885 |Chester S. MeGown..... 454 32 
ann meee A ERY an. on eis Washington, D.C..... 1893 |J. M. M. Gray (Chane. =i : 800} 130 
wll 5 A SR Eee A ray eae Amherst, Mass....... 1821 {Stanley King........... 839 75 
Antioch 4 I SR ae OE Se Yellow Springs, om: .| 1852 |Algo D. Henderson...... 680 70 
*Arizona, Univ. of (C . Tucson, Ariz. 1885 |A Atkinson. 2,700} 200 
s Batesville, Ark. 1872 |John Crockett. 128 14 
.|Jonesboro, Ark. 1910 |V. C. Kays.... 680 47 
< _|Payetteville, Ark. 1871 |John C, Futrall .| 2,637) 250 
Armour Inst. 2 Tech. 6. .|Chicago, Tl... .. 1893 |H.T.Heald..... .| 1,323) 126 
asbury (C., -} Wilmore, Ky.........- 1890 |Z. eens Johnson (Exec. sta 29 
COTTE OMS a RE ee ee ee Ashland, Ohio........ 1878 1C.'L. Anspach . ..6. se 315 33° 
CEASE eas OE: 6 Spares eee ae Minens, Ala. o. ..0...). 1842 |B. R. Naylor........907 300 22) 
Atlanta Univ. (C.,S., N.)....-.---- Atlanta, Ga...........] 1865 |Rufus E. Clement....... 112 42 
Atlantic Christian (C., E., S.). .| Wilson, No. Car....... 1902 |Howard S. Hilley........ 367 23 
Atlantic Union (C.,S.)...........-- So. Lancaster, Mass,..| 1882 |G. Eric Jones........... 250 22 
Augsburg Coll. FS Theo. Sem. (C.)...|Minneapolis, Minn....}| 1869 |B. M. Christensen......: 395 28 
ewes MGR ELS... . 2 bins Oeruele Sioux Falls, So. Dak...} 1860 |Clemens M. Granskou... 442 33 
tana Coil. & Theo. Sem. (C., , 
ae Ree eee Rock oo Til. 1860 |Conrad Bergendoff...... 600 48 
Aurora (C. oz eer ee ee oe ASORH, VIED ys 51 natal 1893 |Theodore P. Stephens. . 140 16 
Austin (C mB Ree Sherman, See ead 1849" |. B: Tucker s2) 2 fae 305, 18 
Baker ‘Univ Ms Pe ek oe Baldwin City, Kan. 1858 |Nelson P.Horn......... 340/ 31 
Baldwin-Wallace (C., E., coe teen es OND 5.45 Se - os 1845 |Louis C. Wright........ 621 52 
Bard (form. St. Stephen’ a Nae er ee Annandale, N. Y...... 1860 ear Mgstres (Dean). 137 34 
co 8S BS Se ee ae New York, N. Y....... 1889 C. Gildersleeve (Dean) 983) 118 
Lat 283 ee ee See Aric Lewisto n, Me wR 1864 Citttos D. Gray 611), 44° 
Battle Creek NS 2 a aes Ee a Battle tt eck: Mich. . 1923 |Emil Leffler. 27 
Baylor Univ. (C., E.,8.).. Sass SIN EOg READ. ooo oh a oe 1845 [Pat M. Neff 59 
Ty ky ee) ee ene arr eee Jenkintown, Pa.. .| 1853 |Walter B. Greenwa: 63 
Beirut, Amer. Univ. ee (C., 8.). . |Beirut, Lebanon, ‘Syria. Bayard Dodge.... 193 
Belhaven EWE) co < iss . G. T. Gillespie... Ce 
Beloit (C.).. Irving ste 50. 
Be n ( Robert 55 ~ 
Berea (C., S. Willan J. He ins 50 42 
te" s Martha Berry.......... i 161 
pelt B ( Aquila Chamlee,.... SA 278) 20 
Bethany (C., 8.) Ernst F. Pihlblad....... 4 33 
COTE a 8 eS Be Se W.H. Cramblet..:....- 365 33. | 
RVAtNAI Ge) cul leiecs we cose noes. Ed. G. Kaufman........ 346 a 
PEL HED MCAS.) = sass 55.08 ates poe Leonard L. Thomas..... 198} 1 
ingham-Southern (C., E., S.) .. Raymond R. Paty....... 926 42 
Blue Mountain (W.,S.)......-----. Lawrence T. Lowrey..... 304, 24 
ESN RCRUIE EC Yiks oin 5% Siow clue niet» New dsor, Md..... 1839 |W. R. Slack (Dean)..... 250) 23 
PSTSOOTE (a Pe ok iste a ae 6s ne vee Buffton, Ohio. . 1900 |A.S. Rosenberger....... 206 24 
Maw FOHeS NO! i ievie Sue's aes): omic Cleveland, Tenn...... 1927 |Bob Jones, Sr........... 425| 36 
Boston (part E., 5. RRS ee oe Newton, Mass........ 1862 |Rev. Wm. J. MeGarry...| 2,364) 229 
Boston Univ. (G.,. Ei, S.)..-........ Boston, Mass......... 1869 |Daniel L. Marsh........ 3,688} 604 
oor 1a SS, A eee Brunswick, gee ee ae Sates pefatls ig! ; or m4 ' 
. ad Green, Oo. enhai 
ren Stateony (By See CULES S See AO 1897 |Frederic R. Hamilto 794) 50 
einereila, Lo) eee ees 1878 |H. J. Pearee, 378) 40 
Sioux City, lowa......] ..... Sister Mary Servatius 121), 26 
Bridgewater, Va...... 1880 |Paul H. Bowman’ 250| 26 
Provo, Utah 1875 |F.S.Harris...... 2,400} 120 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 1930 |Mario Cosenza (Acting) .| 11,545| 484 
Providence, R. I. 1764 |Henry M. Wriston...... 1,661) 247 
.|Providence, R. I 1892 Marg’ + S. Morris (Dean) . 468| 129 
Bryn Mawr, Pa 1885 arion Edwards Park...|° 541 88 
Lewisburg, Pa.. 1846 |Arnaud C. lee La re & 1,218 85 
Storm Lake, Iow: 1891 |Henry Olso 441 25 
Buffalo, N. 1846 |Sam. P, Capen (Chane.) 1,905) 700° 
Indianapolis, Ind. 1855 |James W. Putnam....... 1,636) 91 
Pasadena, Calif 1891 |R. A. Millikan.......... 883] 191 
Berkeley, Calif 1868 ial G. Sproul. . || 25,530] 2,087 
Aer aris, Mich. . 1348 [Ralph StobD (Hee.) 1 Sagaiaeee 
x d Rapids, Mich. alp 
ae Burs lo, N See ree 70 |Rev. Francis A. 0’ Malley 744 36 
: Boraebus, Ohio..... «. 1850 lOtto' Mees?) 0.0. see 721 71 


RCareigh (CO); 
ae Inst. of Tec 


Pecan Uniy. of (C., 


erly Mt. St. Joseph le ie 
Univ. of (C., 


Claremont Colleges 
_Pamona Coll. and Scrip 
ark Univ. A eld (o) 
larke (W., E 
Jarkson Coll. of ch 


, 8. 
‘ado Son’ SP xrines (S.).. 


Colo. nee oes of Agric. & Mech. 
iS 


Stockton 
mberland Univ. 
Wesleyan Univ. (C., 8.) 


OPNO ce. 
ju ani niy. fo. So ee 


C.) 


, 
el Missionary (C., S. 
De c. 8.) ds 


Location 
Ni eae apne 


Salisbury, No. Car. ... 
Washington, D.C..... 
Allentown, Pa 
Cedarville, Ohio 
Shreveport, La 
Pella, Lowa. 2. cay es 
Fayette, Mo 
Danville, Ky 
Los Angeles, Calif 


.|Charleston, So. Car..,. 

.|Chattanooga, Tenn..,. 

hestnut Hill, Coll! of (W., ) form- y 

.|Philadelphia, Pa...... 

.|Chieago, Tl 

. -|Murfreesboro, N. C 
.|Cincinnati, Ohio, .. 


Charleston, So. Car. 


-|Claremont, Calif. 
.-|Worcester, Mass. 
.-|Dubuque, Iowa. 
..|Potsdam, N. Y. 
-|Clemson, So, Car 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa... 
Hartsville, Co. Car..., 
Waterville, Me 


Colorado Springs, Colo 
Golden, Colo 


Fort Collins, Colo...,. 
-|Boulder; Colo... 2... . 
Dubuque, Iowa. 


-|New York, N. ¥ 


al Aeeorneeds Minn, Scape 
London, Conn. ... 


- Spartanburg, ‘So! Car. . 
-|Mount Vernon, Iowa.. 


.|Mitchell, all, So. 1 Dak 


Blair, N A a 
Brownwood, extn 
Hanover, New Hamp.. 
Davidson, No. Car..,, 
Elkins, W. 

Dayton, Ohio. ........ 
Defiance, ae 
Newark, De 1... 


‘|Philadelphia, Pa. 
.|Philadelphia, Pa 
.|Springfield, Mo. 


.|Dubuque, IES 
Durham, No: C 


o Pittsburgh, Pas. 
. .|Buffalo, N. Y.. 


.|Emporia, Kan 


Due West, 8 
Eureka, Ill 


Tallahassee, Fla. . 


nelix udes: Barnard College, Teachers College, 


u ate Medical School. 


by 
hvaraiae Official 
Lest ee 


Donald J. Cowling. . 


Vv. 
W. A. Ganfield 
James T. Warren. 


'|R. G. Schulz 


Wm. E. Wickenden 


Howard R. Omwake..... 


Joseph Corrigan 
William F. Curtis 


W. R. McChesney....... 


Pierce Cline 


Irwin J. Lubbers........ 


Robert H, Ruff 


James H. Hewlett (Act.) . 


C. F, Cheverton 
Harrison Randolph 
Vacant 


Sister Maria Kostka (D) . 
anepere M. Hutchins. 


meni nd Walters. . 


Gen. C. P. Summerall. .- 


Russell MeCulloch Btory- 
Wallace W. Atwood .. 
Sister Mary A. Durkin.. 
James S. Thomas 


Hy. FW SiR es Te ian 


, Gag 
C. Sylverter Green 


Franklin W. Johnson.... 


George B. Cutten 
Thurston J. Davies 


Melville F. Coolbaugh... 


Charles A. Lory 
George Norlin 


Rt. Rev. Thomas Conty - : 


Nicholas M. Butler. . 
Katharine Blunt. 


Albert N. Jorgensen .. ian 


Gano Dunn 


Edwerd M. Gwathmey, : 


Herbert J. Burgstahler. . 
Edmund E. Da 


rere Edge. . 

X. Hansen (A¢ ng). 
Robert G. Davis. 
Ernest M. Hopkins.. 
Walter L. Lingle... 

i eee B Albert 


Arlo Ayres Brown. . 


Parke R. Kolbe.,.... 
Cyrus Adler. 


Le Marion Smith.. 

H. R. Dunathan 
‘Thomas B. Jones }..., 
Henry G. Bedinger 
Ludd M. Spivey 
iidward Conradi . 


‘ E 180 ‘ 
Gallaes of Pharmacy, Bard College and N. ¥. Post — 


Name 


Governing Official 


*Florida, Univ. of (part C., E., 8.) .. 
Fontbonne ng St. ne Univ. ) 


Jno. J. Tigert.......... 


Rey. 5 he Ga: 
hg teed mnon. 


Franklin (C.)...............-.-++-| Franklin, Ind.........| 1884 |Willtam Gear Spencer... -. 
Franklin and Marshall 
Friends Univ. 
Furman Univ. (C., S.) 

S Gallaudet a oY SASS SE a ee 

‘ Sa LAR COS See ee 

& Geo. Epon “for Teach's (CG), EB. = } | Nashville. Tenn. 

“3 Geo rge Washington Univ. (C.,8.)- .| Washington, D.C... |. 

a George Williams { = SRE Se a ge Neoiesgo, TUS <.. deuce sc 

ag Georgetown (C.,E.,S.).......0.... Georgetown, Ky...... 

a Georgetown U. =e (SOD Mer ay Du. oe 

Va Georgia Sch. of Tech. (E.,S.)..... Atlanta, Ga.......... 

a. Georgia State Coll. for Women (E., s.) Milledgeville, Ga...... -1889 |Guy HH. Wells........... 

“ Georgia State Woman's ae SRE Raps Valdosta, Ga.........] 1906 |Frank R. Reade......... 

. reia, Univ. of (C., §.).....+-.<- Athens, Ga........... 

ee cee Court (W., 8. eile iner ete aches Lakewood, N.J....... Mother M. C. Scully. . eteats 

4 Rrettyabure (G., S.).... 2... cevecce Gettysburg, Pa....... Henry W. A. Hanson.. 

A Gonzaga Univ. (E., S.)............. Spokane, Wash....... Leo J. Robinson........ 

— Good Counsel (W.).... .| White Plains, N. Y....| 1923 |Mother M. Aloysia... ... 
Eo gy oh ee ee ree Wesleyan, Idaho....../ 1911 |Walter F. Shaw......... 
Re MURUCE ss SRV Gig BRS 0.0 ect ok 6 ebiwl Goshen) Ind | ..7. ..'...) £903) 1S.0: Yoder: cc. 

vi RERUNS EY SO ake bre dn Sine Voss 8 ies Baltimore, Md........| 1885 |David A. Robertson..... 
GROHEDIIT (CNN) 62 afore cos bic cee eae os Greensboro, No. Car...{ 1838 |Luther L. Gobbel....... 
Joos OS ee Greenville, T........] 1892 |H. J. Long.....0....0 6. 


Greenville (So. Car.) “Women'’s— 
(now a part of Furman Univ.) 


Grinnell (C.) Grinnell, Iowa........] 1846 |JohnS. Nollen.......... 

Grove City Grove City, Pa. 

Guilford (C., Guilford College, 

MS pede hoes Mlaioes (G).. ...../St. Peter, Minn....... 

Hamilto SST OS A Saas 

Hamline t 5 | oS ee St. Paul, Minn........ I . 

Hampden-Sydney (S.) ............. Hampden-Sydney, Va. J. D. Eggleston. . 

Hampton Institute (C., E.,S., N.).../Hampton, Va......... JArthur Howe........ 

eee 27) ee ae er Hanover, Ind......... eee 
Hardin-Simmons Univ. (C., E.,8.).. pr oiedrin RINE Vases Se fer . 5 en 

Lea COS 9 eS ee ee Serre ATR. sy oie <5. . Benson....... 

Hartwick om ad aD oe eae Oneonta, N. Yu; .. Vac. Charles W. Leitzell...... 

Harvard Univ. (are CG: Feds - 5.28 Cambridge, Mass.. James B. Conant....... : 

mere... Bie. BL)... ces 2 oe ven Hastings, Nebr....... . Creghton....... 

UE rey Peres Haverford, Pa........ 

*Hawaii, Univ. of (C., E.,S.)........ Honolulu, T.H.......| 1907 |D. L. Crawford......... 


“Ais RRs eae Conway, Ark......... John H. Reynolds....... 
Rig Ath SE ec ed etd so High Point, No. Car... 2 G.I. Humphreys... . 
ye open Hillsdale, (1 ene Willfrid oO. Mauck...... 
Hiram, Ohio 
Geneva, N. Y.........| 1822 |William A. Eddy........ 
Geneva, N. Y.........| 1907 |William A. Eddy........ 
Hollins College. 
Worcester, Mass 
Frederick, Md. 
‘Holland, Mich 
4 He -...--|Houghton, N. Y.. : 
Howard (C., E., S.).. Birmingham, Ala...... SV... INGA? cucu 
Howard Payne (C.,E., = y NT Rp Rees Brownwood, Tex...... 
Howard Univ. (C eS Sh oh Washington, D. C.. 
Hunter (W., Diiattrotd vs te We +8 New York, N. Y...... 
Huntingdon a Eee ey Cie ware a y BBANCT 5. eames 
Hunt! POR PN tackine oo-c tnt ey ea ng Ind......| 1897 |Harold C. Mason........ 
IEEE OY wax ecaet files sone Huron, So. Dak......: Herbert G. Tivt (Dean) .. 
Idaho, Coll. of (C., 8)... 2.0 - el. Caldwell Idaho. . ; Raymond H. Leach...... 
*Idaho, U Univ. A (C..E., 8)... . |Moscow, Idaho....... Harrison C. Dale. b aie 
> EES AY (oe Se eae Jacksonville, in b ied cago H. Gary Hats » i «ee 
*Illinois, Univ. of (C., E..S.)........ Urbana, Ill...........| 1867 |Arthur C. Willard....... 
Iilinois Wesleyan Univ. (C.,S.).....- Bloomiixton, 1 Bae See = 
Berane Heat (WSS... Peete, Catia i a 
1 ate eh dendss pita ae ngeles, 
es ord CW 2 AB eye ay ee tee rl eke 40. Sister M. ee hae 
Indiana Central (C.,S.)..........+. ndianapolis, Ind......| 1902 |I. J. Good......-....... 
Indiana Univ. (C., E., by See agtoses © Bloomington, Ind..... 
Intermountain Union (C.).........- Great Falls, Mont... ., & L. Clitora. epee)». 
eeecustional ¥. M. C. A.—(See 
* 
ceed ( cade Friley. 
nan oe 
aca, 
James A tur, Tl pee renee ge 
Jamestown (C8) CORT Daa are a ia... ..-...| 1883 |William 8. Alien’ 7°17. : 
Roth Carroll Univ. neers ch. Be y. .|Cleveland, Ohio....... 
John Fletcher cb Braet a: = deterd ee AON Ee : -C. Ww. NODS aeil? 2 
Hopkins iv altimore .| 1876 |Isaiah Bowman......... 
sonra CG Smi ith Univ. te ES. Nj ee a Car... bt a pee i me 
Oe a iSO) Sake SP agen Huntingdon, DP Bs Guise, ate Charl:s © Ellis. ......... 
Pe atnecs (CO EE Ne ee one Kalamazoo, Mich..... Paul L. Thompson...... 
Kansas City, Ral ysOL (CL). nn. co |Kansas City, Mo...... Clarence R. Decker...... 
*Kansas State Coll. of re and 
> Spence Ealente ( (C., E., 5.) . .|Manhattan, Kan. . F. D. Farrell. . 
Hanus, Univ. of (CE. (Earp Oe Lawrence, Kan...... {| 1864 EB. H. Lindley (Chan.).. 
4 ae. (CRIS BERENS. go eee 1885 'E.K. Morrow......... . 


F 


United State 


.|Galesourg, ill... 
Knoxville, Tenn...... 
Easton, P: 
LaGrange, Ga........ 
Painesville, Ohio... - 
Lake Forest, Ill........ 
Jackson, Tenn:.....-- 
Greenwood, So. Car... 
Philadelphia, Pa...... 
La Verne, Calif....... 
Appleton, Wisc. 
Annville, Pa... -. 
Bethlehem, Pa... 
Memphis, Tenn. . - 
Hickory, No. Car..:.. 
QGhicago; Ue 28 s5 agi 
Gaffney, So. Car...... 
Harrogate, Tenn. . 
Lineoln Univ., Pa 
. ,|St. Charles, Mo. 
os MeMinnyille, Or 
.|Brooklyn, N. Y... 


Loretto, Colo......... 
,|Pineville; hia. o.. 5. . 
.| Ruston, La........... 


ne. (W., 8.) 
Li ae (ats biahaeee 


_ Coll. (C., E., 8.) University, La. . fi 
‘Louisville, Univ. of (C.,S.)......... Louisville, Ky.......- 
Lowell Textile Inst. (Gy ABE, ies cdstasters © Lowell, Mass ...- 
CIT Pe choc omni oe co55% paltimore, Ma.. 
ie YE en ches oils oallgl ni cqeOs Los Angeles, Calif. . 
7 a Univ. part C., 8, 8) <eNER Ghicago, Dh... ts 
ola Univ. (part C., E,,S.)....... New Orleans, La...... 
Tie CB lapis aan eee Decorah, Iowa........ 
‘Ly pach burg, GUMS es icicoicdeals on Lynchburg, Va....... 
Macalaster Cy ane ACE ae ae St. Paul, Minn.......- 
Murray Coll. for Women ABs "Iacksonyills, ya Vay beens 
Univ. of Gey 5 Badia WOrOng MC... 5 <== gisiy 
LaF «po eieieeae as North Machester, Ind. 
CET S.)ies ai pny ee een ne = New York, N. Y....... 
“oll. of the Sacred 
Ge pe PC Re: OF ae New York, N. Y. 
..|/Marietta, Ohio 
‘:|Marion, Ina... 


‘|Milwaukee, Wisc 
.|Huntington, W. Va.... 


Tarrytown, N. Y...... 


it (CW. 
BEGUN gi EU seip pty sveicfehs voptye 
le (Mo.) (see St. Louis 


Maryville, Tenn 
Scranton, Pa 
‘"|Cambridge, Mass.. 
.|Amherst, Mass 


Ay isi Spies ee pase te sie ens [MAY Pee, SORD.. 2 


Macon, Ga,. 


0) 


Min, bC 
c ae State Coll, on 
ee Univ. Pee. eas 


os Uy ‘7 : 
BINEICOU Sachets cs. 
8.) 


Milligan Coll., Tenn... 
Oakland, Ca! lif. . 

Jackson, Miss 
Milton, Wisc. ae 
‘|Milwaukee, Wisc... | 


A of 
eso ‘Unty. of (C., 


i ge Don» [Raney ois, Minn..., 
iseric: , College (WE Bins DOBUAS PA. ccc. scare 
Gy use Col. & Sem. rey? ‘|PL mouth, INVABGC-2) isis 
aT nton, Miss........, 

i State (C., 8.)’. ‘ee Miss...) 


i Cols Pr yeoman 

| )]Oxtord, Miss... 021 
‘|Hattiesburg, Miss. . 

Columbia, Mo........ 


eg iy 

| Governing Official |s 
Karl C. Leebrick... i 

Frank L. McVey... i 
Gordon K. eG ee al 
J. Hillis Miller,......... 
Thos. P. Johns‘on....... 
Carter Davidson........ 


BS Mi. Laing sae svete eo 
William M. Lewis......- 

He Ts Quillian File. 
Vivian 1B; Bieler 
Herbert McComb Moor . 
Richard E. Womack..... 
John W. Speake. . 2 
Rev. Brother E. Anselm. . 
C. Ernest Davis........ 


Clyde A. Lynch Lo meee, ata 
Clement C. Williams.... 
Frank Sweeney......... 
He. Hy, IVEORT OS ia. g se crneley 
A.D. Baileys. -5.--<ti 

R. C. Granberry 
Stewart W. te Hye 
Walter L. Wright. : 

John L. Roemer. 


Tristram W. Metcalfe 
(Deanyi <e ee ee 
Paul J. Ketrick 
Claybrook Cottingham. . 
E. S. Richardson........ 


James M. Smith........ 
Raymond A. Kent....... 
Charles H. Eames 
Rey. Joseph A. Canning. . 
Rey. C. A. McQuillan. ... 
Rey. Samuel K. hel ae ; 
VY. Rev. H. A. Gaudin. 
Ord. H., Preys. 2. ope 
R. B. Montgomery ...... 
C. E. Ficken (Act’g).. 
Clarence P. McClelland. . 
Arthur A. Hauck.....,.. 
Otho Winger. 


Grace C. Dammann..... 
Harry K. Eversull. . A 
William F. McConn..... 
Rev. Raphael C, 
lar iie ce ig eee 
James E. Allen. . 
L. Wilson Jarman.. 
Gordon G. Singleton. ... . 
Sister M. Honora. ....... 


Bymdien ccc cae 
Sister M. Elizabeth Glave 
Sister M. C. Raynor.. 
Mother Mary Rose 
M. Gerard 


|Ralph We Biloydt 335) 
|Mother M. Josepha. ..... 
iKarl T. Compton.....,. 


Spright Dowell. ./ 2.257: 
Mother M. Borgia (D.).. 
Charles E. Breyer....... 
Bowman F. Ashe........ 
A.H.Upham.. 
Grover C. Dillman 
Robert S. Shaw. . 
plesaRder G. . Ruthve 


iGuy Stanton Ford...... 
Sister Mary Loretta.. 
Paul Grosshuesch 


D.G. Humphrey settee wake f 

Aitted B. ae (Char 
re utts (Chan, 

iW. 5. mb Jey 
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No. 
: Year No. of| of 
Name Location Organ| Governing Official Std's Techs 
Mines & Metallurgy, Scho. of -| Rolla, Mo. .... 
Missouri Valley (C., 8.) -|Marshall, Mo......... 88 Thomas eo foe 379 3 
Monmouth (C., -|Monmouth, Ml........ James H. Grier......2! 506] 35 
*Montana State (C.). , Bozeman, Mont. om AL. Strand: .:aaeeeee 1,328) 144 
j Montana State Univ. (C., B.S Missoula, Mont. Geo: F. Simmons. ....... "116| 84 
: Moravian Coll. & Theo. Sem: (S) ... .| Bethlehem, Pa. W. N. Schwarze. ..... 11! 179] 20 
. Moravian Sei a Coll. for Women. . -|Bethlehem, Pa Edwin J.Heath......)_) 250 35 
A SURI SE TT Gee BS Bae ae aaa) Baltimore, Ma . Dwight O. W. Holmes. 576 41 
a Morningside (om DBR, BPC See Reodichs Sioux City, Iowa Earl A. Roadman.. . 540 45 
q Morris Harvey (C., B..S.)-......... Charleston, W. V: Leonard Riggleman.....] 300 
_.. Mount (pas (w., ES) Le Ace South Hadley, Mass. ; Roswell G.Ham........] 1,020] 119 
By Sener waukee BGodccen 
Me. at douenh a is estoat Hil Edward A. Fitzpatrick. .. 385, 
4 Mt. St. Joseph, Coll. of (W., S.)....|Mt. St. Joseph, Ohio..| 1920 |Mother Mary Regina 
y Russell «ich. ees 253 
a= Mt. St. Mary's (W., B., S.)......... Los Angeles, Calif.....| 1925 |Mother 
: Mt. St. Mary’s (B.,.S.)...2.201202. Emmitsburg, Md.... . 1808 Rt Rey. gees >: oH 
heridan . 2.2.2 eee 300 30 
- Mt. St. Scholastica (W., S.)......... Atchison, Kan........ 186 r 
Mt. St. Vincent, Coll. of (W., E., S.).|New York, N. Y....... 15ta Bima Re ae 487 33 
Mount Union (C., S. Dette eee hak Alliance, Obio........ 1846 |Charles B. Ketcham..... 555 41 
Muhlenberg (part C., B.,S.)..-..... Allentown, Pa. -.| 1867 |Levering Tyson......... 430 32 
Muskingum (C., B.,S.)...........5 New Concord, Ohio. ».] 1837 ‘a N. Montgomery...... 663 65 
National Univ. (C., S.).............] Washington, D.C....: 1869 |C. S. Hatfield (Chan.)....| 1,142 54 
ivesareth (W., 16.,S.) 00.2... se scans Nazareth, Mich.......] 1897 |Sister M. Celestine. 175 28 
Nazareth (W., E., 8.) .....0.. 002.6. Rochester, N. ¥....... 1924 |Sister Teresa Marie (D.). 237 34 
oe a oe isss |i Guy Cutshall (Chac.).| 7499] aa 
Negro Agri, & Tech. Colt! of (G., uy Creal eases e 
®. D. Bluford. . ascot 55 
*Nevada, Univ. of (i874) Walter E. Clark......5.. 82 
Newark Coll. of Eng. &- Allan R. Seren he 71 
Newark, Univ. of (C., ses v ‘ . Frank Kingdon. . 98 
Newberry A 9 eee ee eed BA , So. ae Jas. C..Kinard.. 30 
#New Hamp., Univ. of (C., E., 8.) .. » N. Fred Engelhardt 165 
N. Ga for Women—(see Rutgers 
iv. 
*New Mexico Coll. (C., E.,S.)...... State Coll., N. Mex....] 1889 |J. W. oe (Act’g). . 800 70 
New Mexico Sch. of Mines (C.)..... .|Socorro, New Mexico..| 1889 |E.H. Wills............. 144 1 
New Mexico, Univ. of (C., E., S.)... .| Albuquerque, N. M....} 1891 |J.F. Winnacontnst Ses 1,316} 100 
New Rochelle, Coll. of (W.)........ New Rochelle, N. Y...| 1904 |R. Rev. Msgr. F. W. 725 si 
Walstt.; 3355-45 pene 
New York, Coll. of the City of (part 
OAT 1 8 eS er. preie e New York, N. Y...... 1847 |Nelson P. Mead (Acting)] 23,306) 1,044 
N. Y. State Coil. for Teachers . jpaibang NY. 3s 22: 2e 1844 |A. R. Brubacher........ +373) 
New York Univ. (C., 7 25) RE see :.| New York, N.Y. ..... 1831 {Harry W. Chase (cheng «| 37,677| 1,902 
Niagara Uniy. (C.,E.,S).......... Niagara Falls, N. Y....| 1856 |Joseph M. Noonan. -} 1,021 
No. Car. Coll. for Negroes (C., E., 8.)| Durham, No. Car.....| 1925 |James E. Shepard....... 456 
No. Car., Univ. of (part C., E., 8. is Chapel Hill, No Car...] 1789 |Frank P.Graham....... 3,500) 280 
*North Carolina State, of Agric. 
Pichia, Bebe Z asap ones hcraiays Raleigh, No. Car...... 1889 |J. W. Harrelson (Dean) ..| 2,215) 177 
Woman's, of Univ. of N. a (E., 8.)|Greensboro, Pides Car...) 1892 |Frank P. Graham....... ,697) 152 
*North Dakota Agric. (C., E.)...... Fargo, No. Dak....... 1890 |J. C. West tae) perign 1,786) 1 
North Dakota, Univ. of (C2 E., 8.)..|Grand Forks, ONo. Dak.! 1883 |John C. West........ een fee eer yd es. 
Northeastern Univ. (part C.,$.)..... Mass. ..... Frank P. Speare........ 5,072) | 262 
N. Texas State Teachers (C., E. : of 1901 |W. J. McConnell. . -| 2,448) 130 
Northwestern (C.)...... Watertown, W E. E. Kowalke.... 120) 16 
Northwest Nazarene (C.) Russell V. DeLong 293) 22 
Northwestern Univ. (C. : Walter D. Scott - 6,109) 769 
Norwich Univ........ ves Vita 5 Porter H. Adam: 293 
Notre Dame (W., S.)............-- eS Mother Mary variate. | 144) 31 
Notre Dame, Coll. of (W., E., S.).... h Sister Mary Frances... -. 191 
Notre Dame, Univ. of (S.)..........|N LA John F. O'Hara. . 3,167] 277 
Oakland City (C.,8.)...........--. Oakland City, Ind. .... 1887 |W. P. Dearing.......... 19) 1 
MICHIE bon io yplo sc ics ine's see Oberiin, OHO: sens 1833- |Ernest H. Wiking. 72 i 1,838} 177 
eaeidental (Gy). 2.04. dean 'ee ce « s Angeles, Calif..... 1887 |Remsen D. Bird........ 82 
Sep bores Univ. (C., coe AGL See Oglethorpe Univ., Ga..| 1913 |Thornwell Jacobs....... 600| 26 
Ohio Northern Uniy. ‘GE , §.)..-|..Ada, Ohio.......... 1871 |Robert '‘Williams.......]. 736 
*Ohio State Univ. (c, A ree “|Columbus, Ohio... 22: 1870 |George Rightmire 17,411) 1,280 
Ohio Univ. (C., E.,S.).....-. aaa oe Athens, Ohio......... 1804 |HermanG. James....... 2,70 
Ohio Wesleyan Univ. (C.).......... Delaware, Ohio . --| 1841 /Edmund D. Soper....... 1,329 94 
*Okla. Agric. & Mech. (C., E.,8.).--- 142 
Oklahoma Baptist Univ. (C., 8.)..... 
Oklahoma City Univ. (C., E., 8.) . 
Okla. Coll. for taf A ee ee 
» ag fn. ORIG. Ai Sion, os No 
REG, BS. ihc ne Oona sues Sok wp win no 
Omaha, yer Univ. ot iC. hie By. ° 
*Oregon State (C, Re set eeeeees 
Oregon, U Nerag of ic. street nese 
Ottawa ag te BE) ee we 


Ohana tc oY Sree 
Ouachita Baptist CC; (CBs 


ei 1913 
Pacific U: ‘|Forest Grove,Ore...-.| 1849 [John F. Dobbs.........- 
Panhandle -|Goodwell, OKla....... 1909 |Edward L. Morrison.... - 
BEG 8, «FRIAR ae 0002] AE EP Beeage ME 
airfield, lowa.......- Wis GTOCRORS 22a ot 
Parson ( ae wp Calift.....1:] 1902 [Ef. Orton Wiley ..1.2... 
Pembroke Co Be thes Vv. 
Penns: ll. for Women...... Pittsburgh, Pa........ 1869 Frank K. Byatt... ay sae 
ee a eae er Chester, Pa..........- 1821 |Col. Frankie Hyatt. 


yivania State (C., “B., 8.) .... :|State College, Pa......| 1855 [Ralph D. Hetzel........ 


300; 23 
638) 24 
490 
285) 2 
450, 25 
10) 17 
110 17 
6,641| - 731 


Cniy, of (part C., ae fs) 
rmacy, College of (G., B. 
: pines, Univ. of the 
—-pailippine iv. (C., 8.) 
*iedmont ee S)2. 
ittsburgh, U: 


Ox 
Poly, Inst. ‘of Brooklyn (igo coed 
land, Univ. of (G.,S.)......-- 


tt Institute (C.) . 


Providence (E 


8.) 
-*Puerto Rico, Univ. of (C.,E.,S.)... 


_ Puget Sound, Coll. of (C., 8.) 
Hee eet (C., E., 8.) 


(W., E., .) 
B ensselacr Poly. Inst. 
Rhode Isl., Coll. of Edu. | 


Institute (C.) . 


chmond, Waly. Of (CG. S.)ucso. oe 
de baa: 


ester, Univ. of (C., B., 8.) . 
ae Ae 
ockhurs 
ylins (C.) . 


tgers Uniy. (E., 8.) 
ey Coll. for Women 


1029 oa here 
.|Manchester, N. H 
.|Atchison, Kan. . 


, Coll. of ( 
Bon Seite ( (part C E. 8. 
1erine, ee of (W.,S 


ward's E 
laabeth, Coll of (W., E., S.).... 


ancis 


ls 
be a Hsueh 


S| seph 
seh 8 Coll. for Women. 
oa Univ. ae 

Iv. 


ary's Univ. (C., 
N ary-of-the-Woods 


Gail, ‘of CW... E., 


See Beranton Jnly, ot) 


nio, ‘Univ. of OY kt etaoilp 


cisco Coll, for Women , 


cisco, Univ. of (part C., B., 


Location 


.|W. Philadelphia, Pa,..} 
. |New York, N. ¥. 
Manila, , Philippine f Ish. 


Pittsburgh, Pa 
Brooklyn, N. Y 
Claremont, Ce 
Portland, Ore 
Brooklyn, N.Y 

Clinton, So. Car. 
Princeton, N. J 
Providence, R. I 

Rio Piedras, P. R. 
Tacoma, Wash........ 


.| Lafayette, Ind 


Flushing, N. Y 


Charlotte, No. Car... - 


Cambridge, Mass..... 


: :|Portland, Ore. 
. |Denver, Colo. 


Weston, Mass 


‘|Troy, N.Y. 
..|Providence, R. I. 
.|Kingston, Ra 


m, Va 
Istanbul. Turkey 


. |Rochester, N. ¥....... 5 


Rockford, Tl 


New dear INS 


New Brunswick, N.J.. 


Davenport, Towa 


St. Joseph, Minn. 
St. Bonaventure, 
St. Paul, Minn... . 


Emmitsbu! ure, 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


: ; VPoee ots 
5 [epee Groves, Mo.. 


t. Mary’s Coll., Calif. 
;}|South Bend, Ind... .. 


y hat 
ot the Springs a F ES 


Latrobe, Pa 
Winston-Salem, No. C 
Salem, 


.|San Francisco, Calif... 


San Francisco, Calif... 
Santa Clara, Galit., ask 


Gorecntad Official 


Thomas 8 

Cc. W. aS liad wae 

Jo caer Bocobo 

I. N. McCash.. 

G. C. Bellingrath. tr 
Fa oan pee a (Chan.).. 
Charles; i "Rdmunds. 
Rev. Michael J. Early... 
Frederic B. Pratt, 
William P. Jacobs 
Harold W. Dodds....... 
V. Rev. John J. Dillon... 
Juan B. Soto (Chan); aie 


Paul Klapper. . 

Rev. W. H. Frazer... 

‘Ada Louise Comstock 

S. C. Hatcher (Act.). 
TheodoreH. Jack.. 
Herbert E. Marsh (Ac 
Dexter M. Keezer 

Rev. Robt. M. Kelley.... 
Sister M. Finbarr (Dean). 
William O. Hotchkiss... . 
John L. Alger. . 


Raymond G. Bressler. 
Edgar O. Lovett 
F. W. Boatwright 


Walter L. Wright, JF. 
Alan Valentine 

Mary A. Cheek.. 

Daniel H. Conway 
Hamilton Holt 

Sister M. Evelyn. 
Donald B. Prentice...... 
Mother Mary Tgnatius. . 
James L. Meader. 

Robert. C. Clothier. 
acai T. Corwin (D.) 
V. Rev. C.H. Neinberg .. 
Rt. Rev. Bertrand Dolan. 
Rt. Rev. Martin Veth.. 
Sister Claire Lynch (D. 
V. Rev. Thos. Plassman. 
Sister Bucharista. ... 


Sister Marie Jose Byrne.. 
Brother Columba 
Edward P. M. Caraher. .. 
Mother M. Thomasine. .. 
Sister Mary Genevieve. . - 
ye eae arr 

Rey. Alcuin Deutsch . 


387 
V. Rey. Edward J. Walsh| 8, rin 


Sister Paula 

Thomas J. Higgins...... 
Wm. T. Dillon (Dean) a, 
Laurens H. Seelye. 

Harry B. © 

Moth. Joseph A. Gomes 
Mother M.=0. M 


Brother W. 

Sister M. Madeleva. . . 
V. Rev. John F. Fenlot 
Sister M. Aloyse 


Mother Mary Bernard. 
: ak L. E, Gooselin 


Sister Rose of Lima.... 


ais Jas.H. Moynihan. . 
E. Y. Cardinal. 

R. Rev Alfred Koch . 

Hoard E. Rondthaler. . 


ckson. 
Mother Teonors Mejia. . .} 


Harold E. Ring. , 

Rev. Louis C. Rudolph. . 
Constance wane 

Bro. D. Edward. . 
Earnest J. Jaqua. 


.|Francis E. Gorkery 


C, Hoyt Watson 
V: Rev. James F. salle? og 
Rey. Jas. mx W. Reeves. . 


Washington, State Coll. of (C., 
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——— =< 
No. 
Year No. of of 
Name Location Organ| Governing Official |Std’s/Tchs 
Bauntlem (Chi) Ie cic Se weno Alton, Ill 1827 |Wm. H, Coleman (Act| 374 
BUMIMBOnS CW, Been ce os oes Ke Boston, Mass fe 1899 |Bancroft Beatley. . Ms eS ; 400, 156 
Simpson Ae ,8.). ia ea Bo he eon Indianola, Iowa....... 1867 |Jqhn O. Gross.......... 07]. 33 
Sioux Pails (C., B., 8.)...... 0.2.4.5 Sioux Falls, So. Dee 1883 |Warren P. Behan........ 225 22 
Skidmore Cw). Skane = CRE Ee Maud Saratoga Spgs., N. Y..} 1911 |Hehry T. Moore........ 739 15 
SIDI GOW i; Bat) ap ac re ek BOS a awa Northampton, Mass...| 1871 |William A. Neilson...” 2,148) 235 
South Garntiia: Univ. of (C., = 8.). .|Columbia, So. Car. . 1801 |J. Rion McKissick...... 1,700 99 
So. California, Univ. of (C., E., 8.).|Los Angeles, Calif.....| 1879 |Rufus V. von KleinSmid.| 7,018} 500 
Soa Dak. Sch. of Mines (C.)......... Rapid City, So. Dak...] 1885 Joseph P. Connolly...... 384 28 
oy ey aero See ot iS 
ech. Lott teers Brookings, So. Dak harles W. Pugsley...... 1,376) 100 
So. Dak., Univ. of (C., BE, 8. Vermillion, So. Dak I. D. Weeks...... 4 Ret. 80 98 
South, Univ. of (S.)..... wanee, Tenn. Alex. Guerry Ss -Chan.). 241 29 
. Southeastern Univ. (C., 8. .| Washington, D James A. Bell. mee eae 1,432 65 
Southern Florida (C., s 5 ....-}|Lakeland, Fla 42 52 
Soth'n Methodist Unity. (C., E. Ss. iM .|Dallas, Tex Aa of 2,083) 126 
Southern Univ. ‘oe pet. See ee Scotlandville, La Felton G. Clark... 755 84 
Southwestern (C.,8.)........... nfield, Kan.. Frank E. Mossman. 578 44 
Southwestern (C., = 8.) . -|Memphis, Tenn Charles E. Diehl.... 532 32 
Southwestern ae Inst. of Liberal 
& Tech. Learning (C., Sp §.)......] Lafayette, La......... Lether E. Frazar........ 1,525 75 
Ao hse de Univ, (C., E., S.)......|Georgetown, Tex John W. Bergin......... 448 34 
RS ie eee eae ee Springfield, Mass Ernest-M. Best... ....... §21 42 
Spring Hl (part 6 C., Coe ode tee ead Spring Hill, Rev. John J. Druhan.... 282 29 
Stanford U FSGhs ae csaeex Siete Stanford Univ., Calif Ray Lyman Wilbur..... 4,554) 691 
a! ee ee. 8 ree ae Sterling, Kan......... Hugh A. Kelsey......... 209 25 
Stevens Inst. of Tech. (S.)....... 22. Hoboken, N. J. Harvey N. Davis........| 792) 65 
quehanna Univ. (C.,S.)......... Selinsgrove, Pa G. Morris Smith....2... 330), 34 
PUPMNERTLOLO CO) Sas os cancrdlpsig es cde Swarthmore, Pa. Frank Aydelotte........ 695| 103 
DWEOG Tint CW i socs 28 Mek cy ccs Sweet Briar, Va. Meta Glass. 451 52 
Scat peels Waly (CES: (3-5 ey eee oe Syracuse, N. Y William P. Graham (Ch.)| 6,101 71 
Walladans (C.). 2... cos scree cee Talladega, Als. Buell G. Gallagher...... 293 29 
Tam - ony OPNGs BAS ews chien Tampa, Fla.......... JohnH. Sherman....... 633 34 
Tar ey. Tarkio, Mo. ....2 22%. M. E. Collins, ... <5... 232 pam 
Taylor Univ. (C.). Upland, Ind... 222222) Robert L. Stuart........ 301] 24 
Teachers (C., E., sj. New York, N. Y Wm. F. Russell'\(Dean)..}| 8,180] 590 
Temple Univ. (C. E Philadelphia, Pa Chas. E. Beury 5,040} 508 
Tennessee (W.) . . |Murfreesboro, Tenn E. L. Atwood 176 20 
‘Tennessee Poly t. ( . |Cookeville, Tenn. . 9 Q. M. Smith. 850 32 
*Tennessee, Univ. of (C.F a Knoxville, Tenn. . 1794 |James D. Hoskins 4,600) 397 
*Texas, Agric. & ech. Coll. o 
Goo: Ba a ee College Station, Tex...| 1876 |T.O. Walton.........,. 5,192| 330 
Texas Christian Uniy. (C. (c., Patan Oe Fort Worth, Texas....| 1873 |E. M. Waits............ 1,074 66 
Arts ustries 
Teas nS. ) on PAA ee es eee Kingsville, rte eer 1925 |J..O. Lottin. ...,.<75 = 1,040 52 
Texas State Soll. ror Cee ., be . Denton, Tex. . Sak a L. H. Hubbard sss: nen mre in 
i Ab: Wes x: sate gee i : 
Texas, Only of. rom Sorte Sohne 1881 |John W. Calhoun....... 10,608 rs 
Texas ced Teee cameo eee ea 1892 |Law Bone...) 5.¢ sae 525 2 
USES 5) SS ee ea rere 1866 |HarlS. Rudisill......... 270 ae 
Toledo, Univ. of (C., 8. De co erg cs fe Toledo, Ohio......... 1884 |Philip C. Nash....... 3,330 oh 
FROUR AIDE NO iatua sc Poice ac cee cee wed 1869 |Judson L. Cross. ........ 120 
MNP TCH TOs.) aco f.5 3). xington, Ky........ 1780 |Arthur Braden. ......... 540) 33 
3 Ee eee Hartford, Conn....... 1823 |Remsen B. Ogilby a 502 57 
Trinity spent C., E., 8.) f 58 
BERTIE ICN.) ¥i9 is aicl> « Gewes © bob ai hington, D.C.....| 1897 |Sister Berchmana. Sulla. we ee ag 
Trinity (C.)...... Paes . + |Sioux City, Iowa...... sane ene oe ee A oa te a5 
ag sabe hehe Mikes! 2 5 Fe Medion, cue Geo. S. Miller tie 2,104) 598 
RS a Aree ee nee 3°756| 426 
eee ee 
arles A. Anderso , 
- Tuskegee Inst., Ala. . 1881 {Frederick D. Patterson. .| 1,153} 257 
a 1879 |John O. Gross.......... 396) 19 
Beer ed 1891 | H. Rulkoetter.... 1.77 305| 30 
taaa Dixon Rie: ak ee ae a3 
Cc. pind enee oe et ISACKSOM, LOD... os kd John J. Hurt. oS sc osces 
peor eae, ABR, Academy. Ped tes New London, Conn.. te Capt. E. D. Jones (Supe) 102| 30 
U.S. Military Academy ............|]West Point, N. Y..... 8 Brig. Gen. Jay L. Bene-| a) 75 
¥ Seliers./| 2}272| 285. 
U.S. Naval Academy........-.-..- Rear Adm. D. F. : & 
-C.M old (Acti 5 239 a 
Upper fowa Univ. (C8) 0000000: Bvaid 3 Lawson...----.| 367] 36 
SAE VCO ae Es ere Dee Norman 8. McOlure....,|) 474) aay 
Ursuline Coll. for Women.......... Mother Veronica........ 
*Utah State Agric. (C., E., 8.)..-..../Logan, Utah......... Elmer Gree Side out et 
Utah, Univ. of (C., E.,S.).......--- poe. cho maaan me ep 
Valparaiso Univ. (C..8.)......----- ©. C. Carmichael (Ciiain.)} 1,600] 396 
oe a sect Reet eeee ‘Henry N. MacCracken...| 1,222] 181 
Byecsout, Utiv, of, & State Karle. Guy W. Bailey, 1,395| 213 
PE aE He Se meg PE ese te » Ry Weantor 303| 
illanova (part C., B. V. Rev. 
¥: Milt institute. is ieee: Chas. E. N ibouemed 3309 28 
ey: PAT: (CPS) a. ay ae Julian A. Burruss g76 rs 
Va. Senge ‘tor Eee cs ao 8. ) Pp sonn L “Nowecta ..| 2,697| 163 
Wabash 9, Univ. of (part C., B., 8:).. Louis B. Hopkins... ._, 390 38 
ner Meni'i Yaitheran (C:, E:, Clarence C: Stougnton...| 233/42 
Wa ¢ Forest (8.)..-.--.--- George W. Bowers...... 327, 31 
eeu tek 8.) E, J. Braulick........0. 190, 22 
Washburn (C.. B., 8 Gilbert We Mead...22"] 308) 38 
n and Jefferson ( Palen Conte Gaines...) 93shanne 
Dr. Frai 
AG Cag eee epanomePark: Mid... B.G. Wilkinson.........] . 215} 30 
Washingto ton Missionary (C., 8 Ernest O, Holland... 4,158] 211 


Rere (G 8) 
y Webster-~(Gee St. Seiad Univ.) 
hs teek AW) 


). 
Hd Maryland 
_ Western Reserve ee 
‘ ‘Western ae (C. 
_ Westmins 
Westminster (Cc 


NAYES 
Macon, Ga 
‘|Middletown, Conn 
Oxford, Ohio..... 
Westminster, M 
3) Cleveland, Ohio. . 
‘lEe Mars, lowa 
‘|Fulton,M 


New Wilmington, Pa.. 


.).{Institute, W. Va 


ain ...|Morgantown, W. Va... 
Buckhannon, W. ibe AS 


«7 9.) +: 
Wheaton, J iid 
Norton, M 

Walla Walla, “Wash. 
Whittier, Calif. . 
Spokane, Wash 
Wichita, Kan. . 
Wilberforce, Ohio 
Marshall, Tex 
Salem, O 

Liberty, Mo 
Williamsburg, Va 
Oskaloosa, Iowa 


6 ‘S.) 
a Muniel nly. ot E.; 8.). 
en aE (C., ) 


Wi 


int IGS.) 
iMamand Mary. os of (C., E.,§.) 


Aeon (C., 

Smith (W.)—(see Hobart 
Williamstown, Mass: 
Wilmington, Ohio. 
Chambersburg, Pa. 
Rock Hill, So. Car. 
Madison, Wisc... 
Springfield, Ohio. . 


Laramie, Wyo..... 


i,.:........}New Haven, Conn 
ips Jae Sec gtcineesetee Yankton, So. ee 
New York, N. ¥ 
. York, Nebr 


Spartanburg, So. Car.. 


Wooster, Ohio........ 
Worcester, Mass...... 


Cincinnati, Ohio... . |: 


Ye. 
‘Paul R. Stewart. . . 


Mildred Helen McAfee. . 
Wiliam Ernest Weld... < 
Dice R, Anderson 
James L. MeConaugh 
Ralph K. Hickok 

Fred G. Holloway 


Frane L. MeClu 
Rev. Robert F. “Galbreath 
John Warren Davis 


Roy McCuskey 

James O. Buswell, Jr 

J. Edgar Park 

Walter A. Bratton 

W. O. Mendenhall 

Ward W. Sullivan 

WM Sardines 2 cio cen 
D. Ormonde Walker 
M.W.D 


John F. Herget 
JobnS. Bryan 
H. E. McGrew 


James P. Baxter, 3d .. 
Walter L. Collins. . 
Paul S. Havens. . 
Shelton Phelps. . . 
Clarence Dykstra... 
Rees Edgar Tulloss 
Henry N. Snyder. 


Charles F. Wishart 
Ralph Earle. 


~ Canadian Universities 


Location 


Year Governing Official 


Organ Stds. |Tchs 


.| Wolfville, Nova Scotia, 


Edmonton, Alberta. . 

Lennoxville, Quebec. . 
aa (3 yamenuyer, B.C. 
..|Halifax, Nova Scot 
Halifax, Fay Scotia 


Montreal, Que 
Sackville, N. B.. 
Fredericton, N.B. 
Ottawa, Ontario 
Kingston, Ont... 


ncis ee i (C. 


ewan, eed 0. ae iS) -|SaskKatoon, Sask 
Univ. of (C., 


mtarlo, Univ Pi (C B.8.). London, ‘Ontario 


..|Charlottetown, P.E.I.. 
.|Antigonish, N: Scotia. . 


L.S. kline K 

Carleton Stanley. 

Rev. A. S. Walke 

Camille Roy. 

Rev. Hugh C. 

Sidney E. Smith 

W.H. Brittain. 

H, P. Whidden 

Olivier Maurault. . 

George J. Trueman...... 

Cecil Charles Jones. . ~: 

V. Rev. Joseph Hebert. -* 

Robert C. Wallace 

Rev. J. A. Murphy 

V. Rev. D. J. Mapdanalr 
J.8. oe 

i J. Cod 


184. 
1878 |W. Sherwood. Fox.. 


Henry E. Howland Memorial Prize 


‘he He wiand award of a medal and $1,500 is 
le University ‘‘in recognition of marked 
i n the field of literature or fine arts or 
of government.’’ The winners ave been: 
upert Brooke (poetry, post-obit, 
Poh ate ‘Julien Lemordant (pai nting), 
—Gustay Holst (music). 

6 ‘Robert Edmond Jones (theatrical design). 


1928—Sir James Arthur Saller (government), 

1930—Ragner Ostberg (architecture). 

1934—Philip J. Noel Baker (government). 

The award was made (in Jan. 1937), to Salvador 
de Madariaga, former Spanish ambassador to the 
United States and France; and, in 1939, to John 

Bell Oondliffe, Professor of Gommerce, London 
School of Economics. 


; y National Institute of Immigrant Welfare Awards 


ei Alexis Carrel, Dr. Walter Damrosch, 
eC. 
937 r. Leo Seekeland, Dr, Ales Hrdlicka, 
} rgenthau, Sr. 
le] ie Frankfurter, 


ee Institute of Immigrant Welfare is 


Giovanni Martinelli, 


an organization of nationally distributed units and 
individuals, supported by memberships and yalane 
tary contributions. It is active in social servi e 
and social interpretation for foreign-born in 

viduals and groups as changing needs may arise 
in naturalization, relief, adjustments, mie he . 
or emigration. 


. : e h Welfare Board; School Attendance 
National Jewish Welfare Board 


(Headquarters—220 Fifth Avenue, New York City) 


; 
- The Board has a twofold Purpose: (1) to advance | Jewish communities; prepares and distributes ma- | 
the religious, intellectual, physical, and socjal| terial for programs’ in ewish Centers; conduvts 
*) well-being and development of Jews, especially | 8nd cooperates in leaders’ training courses; i 
young men and women, to stimulate and co-| QPerates with the Graduate School for Jewish — 
Operate with ¥.M.H.A.’s, Y.W-H.A.'s, and kindred | Social Work in ‘training students specializing in — 


Jewish Center activities; conducts an institute — 
organizations, and to assist them in the develop- for the further training of professional Center — 


ment of Judaism and good citizenship; (2) to| workers: maintains a lecture and concert bureau; | 
promote the social and religious welfare of soldiers, es Tecommendations for personnel in Jewish — 
Sailors, and marines in the service of the United | Center work; through its field staff, arranges for 
tates. : regional activities; maintains an advisory service — 
: The Board supervises 330 local associations, with | for Jewish camps; provides campaign service for 
- @ membership of approximately 370,000, and is} Jewish Centers; cooperates with the National As- 
: affiliated with regional Federations in New Eng- | sociation of Jewish Center Workers; conducts social 
land, New York state, metropolitan area of New| welfare and religious activities for Jewish men in 
. York City, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, middle| the United States army and navy service and in 
4 Atlantic states, and the Pacific coast. : the United States veterans hospitals; provides 
The value of buildings owned by«local associa- religious and welfare activities for men of the 
tions is approximately $37,000,000. Jewish faith attending Citizens’ Military Training 
The Board issues THE JEWISH CENTER and | Camps and the Civilian Conservation Corps: — © 
other publications. The officers are: president, Judge Irving Leh- 
The Board conducts statistical research in ad-| man; vice-presidents, Jacob M. Loeb, M. C. Sloss, 
ministration, membership, finances, and personnel| and Mrs. Felix M. Warburg; treasurer, Benjamin 
practices; assists in plans for buildings; makes| J. Buttenwieser; Secretary, Joseph Rosenzweig. 
Surveys of cultural and recreational resources oi' Louis Kraft is the acting executive director. ; 


Students in American Universities and Colleges 
(Not including normal schools and teachers’ colleges) j Paikae > 
Total Number Total Number Total Number | 


Men Women 


Year Year Year 


-1901 75,472 38,900//1915-16....... 164,075} 95,436 ++.-| 616,843} 372,914 
190s06.. 97,738} 50,826//1921-22.......} 269,560) 168,262 -+| 658,181) 404,579 
1910-11. . 119,026] _64,5461/1925-26.......| 509,732! 313,163 -| ‘Total,!1,350,000 | 


The National Youth Administration 1937-38 aid to college and graduate students was dae. 726, 
distributed 75,993 students, in 1,651 institutions. These are the quota figures, and are t er 
approximate. ve 


Students Taking Some Form of College Work, 1900-1936 


Collegiate students in 
Teachers colleges normal schools 


Exten. 
corre-| Reg. 
spond; ular 


Universities and Col. 


Exten. 
corre- 
spond 

262,839 /230,548]127,870| 98,687 
919,176| 217,033) 167,590/117,931| 80,684 
989,757|277,700/ 208,992 25,002 
924,275) 


793|339;5701292,074 
£65: 209,454/273,235 


Exten. 
corre- 
spond 


Sum- 
mer 


Sum- 
mer 


Reg.- 
ular 


Sum- 
mer 


lar yr. 


734°402| 278/125] 1 
ae 607,338] 220/311|1. 


166} 132,849}1 
30,689] 78,059 


199 


i ES BOO Rares Ate PR RT 
Srey ~ealleatate atudenta; ae 
tension and correspondence figures do not include 174,921 non-collegiate s t ; 
1938 een tiscents to the number of 45,484 are omitted. “ cats u ¥ 


oe | 


Public Schools Attendance 


ATTENDANCE, TEACHERS, EXPENDITURES 
(By U. 8. Office of Education. Salaries cover teachers and superintendents only) 


Pupils 


Teachers 


School | Pop. 5to Salaries" 


Total 
Year 17 Yrs. Enrolled |Av. Att’d. banat 
= 5 2 137,687,746] 214,964,618 
35/490;800 Zif<3 177,462,981] 291,616,66 
Care seoce3| 1 253,915,470| 426,250,4 


445 
1915 95,654 | 583,648 | 679,533 
+ 1920...) 27,728,288 679,533| 1,006, 6 
ee se BF Oe ao2 erentrs G83'406 | 854/263] 1.250.427.1942 


31,618,000 


ne average attendance la 
High Schools late in 1938 


in 1928 in the public (elementary) 
mere attended by 6,750,000. : 


s 396 A United ‘Siee Edie 
Vocational Education - 


hs funds for vocational education are | tion, This does not include expenditures for 

ae ‘and local money, and in 1937| and equipment of vocational schools, for whic 
the States and Jocal communities e mpended $2.63 | Federal money can be used, ; ; 
for each dollar of Federal aid for vocational educa- 


ENROLLMENT IN FEDERALLY AIDED SCHOOLS OB CLASSES BY YEARS 


Agri- | Trade | Home Asri- | Trade | Home 
Total ae and In-| Eco- Fiscal cul- jand In-| Eco- 
tural |dustrial] nomics tural |dustrial) nomics 


ao... 31| 386,302| 500 802| 377,437||1028..... sa 1| 6 175.944 
1178'896 ¢ 85,984 1787 


Total 


rr 
mor 


ce 36210 5 184819 145208 938 
ae é 117,934] 30,799 


Kansas. . 
6|| Kentucky 


Taine: Fre ae 

7||Maryland. 

Massachusetts. . 

Michigan....... ONIOR <atees crerere 

Minnesota. .... 19, Ses ore ty eer ee 
Mississippi.. ....| 32,027||Oregon....... “fr wstics 
9;|/Missouri........] 21,853 ..| 64,647||Alaska......... 
See : Rhode Island....| 3,119)|Hawaii........ 
.-.,| 22,030||Nebraska....... 4 South Carolina. ‘ poate Rico. 
cote, Nevada... 2.-.... . South Dakota. 6,124 


see the Eeeiient in 1937, males numbered 800,037; females, 554,594. 

. oo entry under the Federal Vocational Education Acts’ (except for teacher-training)—(1920) 

$6,888,500; 28) $23,350,702; (1929) $23,350,702; (1930) $27,412,136; (1931) $29,538,445; (1932) $30,- 
Pe (i933) $27,760,956; (1934) $26,011,341; (1935) $27,076 447; (1936) $31, 141,788; (1937) $34,051,285. 

enditures for teacher-training institutions in 1936 were $2,, 286, 046; (1937) ’s2 ,348, 001. 

he figures on yocational education costs do not represent costs of "education "for the CCC camps, 

ept in so far as some of the boys from the camps have attended classes in public schools operating 
ee eo een 3; ries 8 + 

penditures for education for the past few years are as follows: (1935) $2,473,265; (1936) 

eePy: pews") $4,745,417. ‘ a : 


Pupil Enrolled in Private and Parochial Schools, 1935-36 


peupese figures are by the United States Office of Education, Washington) 
: State State State 


Nevadsa,.... 
N. Hampsh 
New Jersey. . 


Maryland..... 
if Ny Fa ene A 


abe ,791} Wyoming . 
Sy: 8 073 | ad. ; tit '393|United States|2,638,776 


ey ee 


: 


Some Boners by College Graduates in Tests 


, choice ‘‘boners’’ are pulled by applicants “The d 
ching licenses in the New York City public the Neeee op pea Se oe eee ee 


ystem. College graduates, many with ad- “Thi 
degrees, cet among siege ae offenders who heme es increment was made at Holy Name 
ecognition common, everyday words Having lai 
oard of Examiners made public the following | to ‘excoriate helt ‘skins one by ones tay eh 
f ‘‘boners’’ culled from examination papers: “His tongue was his charlatan.’’ 
pares reflected the blue of the indigenous Pee island appeared charlatan in form.’ 
“After the errors were correct 
ready for edification.”’ tie a 
“A mentor fell from the sky last week.” 


es.’ 
‘Martinet sat on the highest branch of the “The perfunctory organs are a great help ‘to 


oma Sao toh tee Matson | "Soar be go redolent, say 
a ee eT en 
was frend y the gangster because she was Me ehinea aa Beni ies P iaiai 
actin mat wish to increment the prisoner by ae unas teeny. 
ttitud of the fly are germ carriers.” 
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Beginnings of Famous Foreign Universities 


At the end of the 12th Century there were three 
prominent universities in cag Seg asia for law, 
Salerno for medicine, Paris for theology. There 
were, at Bologna, practically four universities in 
the Studium Generale—Lombards, Ultramontanes, 
Tuscans, Romans. They were guilds of men bound 
together for organized study. 

At Bologna the university consisted of a body of 
students who hired professors to teach them. At 
Paris the students were younger and were con- 
sidered _as apprentices. 

The University of Payia, Italy, was founded by 
Lothaire, grandson of Charlemagne, in 825. 

Other old Italian universities are Bologna, 
founded 1200; Padua, 1228: Naples, 1224: Genoa. 
1243; Perugla, 1276; Macerata, 1290. There were 
nine more founded between 1300 and 1550. Italy 
was the greatest resort of students for the higher 
education in the middle ages. 

The University of Paris was founded by King 
Philip IT, 1140-1170, exact date unknown. It was 
eo .cubepowth of the Cathedral School of Notre 


e. 

The University of Poitiers, western France, was 
founded in 1431, 

In_ England, Walter of Merton, began to round 
his Oxford College in 1266. 

Winchester School, in Hampshire, England, was 
founded by Bishop William of Wykeham, 1382-1387. 

The first college of the University of Cambridge 
was founded by Hugo, Bishop of Ely, in 1257. But 
there was a school there as early as 635. In 1109 
education was revived there. 

Eton College, in Buckinghamshire, England, was 
founded by Henry VI in 1440 and was intended as a 
preparatory school for King’s College, Cambridge. 
Henry took many ideas for Eton from the Casa 
Giacosa, the great school near Mantua, Italy, 
founded by its Marquis about 1429. 

The University of Prague, Bohemia, was founded 
= on The University of Heidelberg was founded 

Uppsala University, in the ancient capital of 
Sweden, was founded in 1477. 

The University of Moscow was founded in 1755 
by the Empress Elizabeth, and the University of 
St. Petersburg in 1819 by Czar Alexander I. There 
was a school there in 1747. _ 

The first Hungarian University was founded by 

Louis the Great at Pecs in 1367. It was in 


its prosperity attended by 2,000 students, but 
Passed out of existence in 1543 at the time of the 
occupation of Pecs by the Turks. In 1635 the 
University of Nagyzombat, now the University..of 
Budapest, was founded by Peter Pazmany, Arch- 
bishop of Estergem. 

The oldest Spanish university is that of Sala- 
matica, founded in 1239. It was preceded in 1209 
by the University of Palenza. There was a school 
at Cordova in 968. 

The University of Copenhagen, Denmark, was 
founded in 1478 and opened in 1479 by virtue of a 
bull issued by Pope Sixtus IV in 1475. The Tech- 
nical College of Denmark was founded in 1829. 

The Royal Frederick University at Oslo was 
founded in 1811 and opened in 1813. 

The University of Leyden, in the Netherlands, 
was founded by Prince William (the Silent) of 
Orange in 1575 as a reward for the heroie defense 
of the city against the Spaniards. 

The Municipal University of Amsterdam was 
founded in 1632. 

Trinity College, Dublin, was incorporated by 
royal charter in 1591. 

St. Andrews University, in Scotland, was founded 
by Bishop Wardlaw in 1411. 

The University of Glasgow was founded by 
Bishop Turnbull in 1451. 

The University of Edinburgh was founded in 
1582 by a charter granted by King James VI, of 
Scotland. 

Dulwich College, near London, was founded in 
1619, by Edward Alleyn, a noted actor of that time. 

The Royal College of Physicians, London, dates 
from letters patent granted under Henry VIII in 
1518 to his physician, Dr. Linacre, who became the 
first president. The College of Physicians at Dublin 
was created in 1667; that at Edinburgh in 1681; the 
College of Surgeons, London, in 1745; and that at 
Dublin in 1786. 

The University of Cracow, Poland, where Coper- 
nicus received his education, was founded in 1364 
by King Casimir III (the Great), and endowed by 
Ladislas II (Jagello, Duke of Lithuania) in 1400. 

The University of Havana, Cuba, was opened on 
Feb. 15. 1730. 

The University of Mexico was founded in 1553 
by the Roman Catholic Church. 

The University of Finland was founded in 1640. 


The Legal Aid Society . 


The Legal Aid Society was organized in 1876 to 
render legal aid, gratuitously, if necessary, to all 
who appear to be in need of such aid and deserving 
thereof and unable to procure it elsewhere, includ- 
ing gratuitous legal aid to any poor person accused 
of crime, and to promote measures for the protec- 
tion of poor persons with respect to their legal 
rights. 

The Society’s offices are: Main office and Sea- 
men’s Branch, 11 Park Place, and the Voluntary 
Defenders Committee at 32 Franklin Street. The 
officers are: Harrison Tweed, president; Timothy 
N. Pfeiffer, vice-president; Henry C. Alexander, 
secretary, and Eustace Seligman, treasurer. The 
Attorney-in-Chief is Louis Fabricant, and Counsel 
to the Voluntary Defenders Committee is Edward 

he. ‘ 
The Society is now in its 63rd year of continuous 
work, during which time it has served 1,274,967 
and has collected $5,148,475.91 for them, besides 
rendering a vast amount of legal service not mea- 
sured in dollars and cents. In 1937 the Society 
handled 28,846 cases, of which 26,439 were civil 
matters conducted by its Main Office and Seamen’s 
Branch, and 2,407 criminal defenses by its crimi- 
nal branch, the Voluntary Defenders Committee. 

A registration fee of 50¢e is charged to applicants 
who ure able to pay, except that no fee of any kind 


No. 
Organ. 


645.991] 369.264 
719,643} 387.331 


is charged in criminal matters or in workmen’s 
Sriasereaison matters, though in the latter modest 
allowances are accepted on lump-sum awards. Other 
fees are charged in the event of the collection of 
moneys or property or successful handling of other 
types of cases. These are nominal and are to en- 
able the Society to assist other persons. They are 
governed z the cages RE rules and are made 
known to clients on request, ¢ 

The work performed by the Society is confined to 
New York City, except so far as it cooperates with 
legal aid societies in other cities. 

The scope of the Society’s work embraces a wide 
range of legal problems, from simple wage and 
other money claims up to more involved matters, 
such as matrimonial questions. 
and certain types of workmen’s compensation cases 
are handled by the Seamen’s Branch. The Volun- 
tary Defenders Committee functions only in the 
Court of General Sessions and the Manhattan Fel- 
ony Court. The Society endeavors not to compete 
with the bar. he 

The Society maintains an information bureau as 
to agencies in the legal field and their work, but 
does not advise over the telephone in individual — 
cases. In furtherance of its objective to promote 


ures for the protection of poor litigants it has 
sponsored and secured much valuable legislation 
on their behalf. 


$461,557 


260,400 6 


247) 586,384] 573,839. 


Seamen’s claims - 


_-. The bodies composing the Federal Council are: 
Baptist Churches, North; National Baptist Con- 
- yention; Congregational and Christian Churches; 
Disciples of Christ; Friends; Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church; Evangelical Church; Methodist 
piscopal Church; Methodist Episcopal Church 
uth; African Methodist Episcopal Church; 
rican M. E, Zion Church; Colored M. E. Church 
America; Methodist Protestant Church; Mora- 
vian Chureh; Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A.; 

: ational Council of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
_ (cooperating agency); Reformed Church in Amer- 
ica; Reformed Episcopal Church; Seventh Day 
_ Baptist Churches; United Brethren Church; United 
Lutheran Church (consultative member); United 
resbyterian Church; United Church of Canada, 
affiliated body. ; 
‘The central office of the Council is at 297 Fourth 
Ave., New York City, An office is maintained in 
he Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 

The officers of the Council are: President, Rev. 
_ Edgar DeWitt Jones; Vice-President, Rev. Joseph 
__R. Zizoo; Treasurer, Frank H. Mann; General Sec- 
_ retary, Rev. Samuel McCrea Cavert; (Rev. Charles 
_ S. Macfarland, Gen. Sec. Emeritus); Rev. Philip 
len Swartz, Secretary. 
Field Department—Rev. Hermann N. Morse, 
airman; Rev. J. Quinter Miller, Secretary; Rev. 


A 


i. 


Powe 


The Associations of these two countries include 
the data and personnel of the following national 
organizations. 

fhe National Council of the Young Men’s Chris- 
sociations of the United States—Hskil C. 


world organization of women and girls. Head- 
rters, Geneya, Switzerland. Its purpose is to 
ance the physical, social, intellectual, moral 
“spiritual interests of young women and to be 
gency for social progress in local communi- 
in national life and in international rela- 


g grants, 
first Young Women’s Christian Association 
United States was organized in Boston in 
was not until 1906 that be present na- 
iwanization, growing out of two earlier 
Phe Youte’’ was founded under the 
A T pe Women’s Christian Associa- 


xecutive body is the National Boar 
certs are at 600 Lexington ee, 


or partici- 
M,C.A. 


ri 


The Feileral Council of Churches of Christ in Amer 


‘mittee on Marriage and the Home; Rey. Worth M. 


~ Young Men’s Christian Associations of U. S. and Canada 


Young Women’s Christian Association 


Roy B. Guild, Secretary Emeritus, ak 
Bvangelisi Rev. George fe SUES, Chairman; 
Rev. Jesse M, Bader, Secretary. 
hurch and Social’ Service—Rt. Rev. Charles BE 
Gilbert, Chairman; Rev. James Myers, Industrial 
Secretary; Rev. L. Foster Wood, Secretary—Com- 


Tippy, Secretary Emeritus. 3 

Race Relations—Rev. W. H. Jernagin, 
man; Dr. George E. Haynes, Exec, Sec.; Miss 
Katharine Gardner, Associate Sec. : 

International Justice and Gocdwill—Miss_ M. 
E. Woolley, Chairman; Rev. Walter W, Van Kirk, 
Secretary; Rev. Roswell Barnes, Associate Secre- 
tary. 

Pasbgech and Education—Prof. Rev. Justin W. 
Nixon, Chairman; Rey. F. Ernest Johnson, Exec. 
Sec.; Dr. Benson Y. Landis, Assoc. Sec. ‘iw 

Relations With Churches Abroad—Rev. William 
Adams Brown, Chairman; Rev. Henry S, Leiper, | 
Exec. Sec. 

Department of Radio—Rev. Theodore F. Savage, 
Chairman; Frank C. Goodman, Exec. Sec. 

Commission for the Study of Christian_Unity— 
Rey. Ivan Lee Holt, Chairman; Rey. H. Paul 
Douglass, Secretary. 

Committee on Religion and Health—Rev. How- 
ard C. Robbins, Chairman; Rev. Seward Hiltner, 
Secretary. 


Chair- 


ia ia apie 


funds; and $2,128,600 annual operating expendi- 
tures; and 111,199 enrollment in the various kinds 
of clubs and groups. 
The number of associations in chief American 
cities and their respective original investment are: 
Los Angeles, 11, $2,430,500; Chicago, 24, $20,- 


551,200; Detroit, 10, $6,714,260; Broo 15, 
$9,333,500; New York Cityy, 14, $16,814,400; Cleve- 
land, 16, $2,488,000; Cincinnati, 11, $2,495,700; 


Philadelphia, 10, $1,177,100; Toronto, 8, $1,510,- 
800; Montreal, 10, $2,308,400. 

The State Executive Committee of New York— 
Peter B. Cantline, Chairman; James Lee Ellen- 
wood, State Secretary. They report 114 associa- 
tions with a total of 118,595 members; $43,515,200 
original investment, endowment and current funds, 
and $7,719,200 operating expenditures. 

The International Committee is the principal 
agency of international cooperation for the two 
national organizations above listed, maintaining 
secretaries in thirty-three countries. Its purpose 
is to develop through cooperation the moral, physi- 
cal, social, intellectual and spiritual welfare of 
youth, and to contribute to the progress of the 
peoples of these lands. i 


The policy and program of the National Board 
are controlled and its budget supplied in part by 
the local Associations, Th gislative body for 
the national organization is the biennial conventio 
made up of representatives of local Y.W.C.A.’s. 

In 1937 the membership of the Young Women's 
Christian Association in the United States was 
oe bavi ya bree: ee 1,010 local Young Wo- 

istian Associations cit; 
ang ace, Conta ES, ye oe ee 
cers 0. e National Board are: Pre 
Mrs. John French, Greenwich, Bene tee 
President, Mrs. Robert E. Speer, Lakeville, Conn. - 
First Vice-President, Mrs, Harrie R. Chamberlin. 
Toledo, Ohio; Second Vice-President, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Ewing Speers, Montclair, N. J.; Third Vice- 
President, Mrs, Thomas D. Hewitt, Greenwich 
Conn,; Chairman of the Executive Committee 3 
Margaret P. Mead, Plainfield, N. J.; Secretary, 
Mrs. William Van V. Hayes, Greenwich, Conn.: 
Treasurer, Miss May -B. Van Arsdale, New York’ 


ee ee Se ee ee eee Se 


Y,; Assistant Treasurer, Mrs. William Hugh 
Coverdaie, New York wey , 4 tate 
Bice mata a ene NX} General Secre Ks 


True des Péaquis q 


land. Miss Ruth 
* 


U. S—Free Masons; 


Mem- 
States Lodges} bers States 
No. No. 

Alabama....... 460 | 28,187}; Maryland...... 
Aritons.< 2%. 5. 39 5,635)| Massachusetts. . 
Arkansas....... 445 23,974/| Michigan. ...... 
. California...... S71 | 127,301|; Minnesota. ..... 
j Colorado. ...... 147 30,074|| Mississippi... . . 
Connecticut... . 128 37,128/| Missouri... .... 
elaware....... 22 5,532) Montana. ...... 
Dist. of Columb. 46 20,510/| Nebraska. ..... 
(CT ae 224 19,945 || Nevada........ 
Georgia........ 510 40,430|| New Hampshire 
Idaho.... 81 »814/| New Jersey. ... . 
Illinois. ... 2.2. 999 | 209,702|| New Mexico... ; 
parti hc: a ae 555 | 107,738); New York...... 
BOW sie ais (cede: +e 55: 67,675); North Carolina. 
F0ansas >... 447 63,820]| North Dakota.. 
Kentucky...... 521 43,281 || Ohio. ....5..... 
Louisiana..... 253 20,947 || Oklahoma. ..... 
WEARING fire sad 207 36,832|| Oregon........ 


a ee ee ee ee 
Masonic Membership by States, 1938 


Patrons of Husbandry 399 
Mem Mem- 
Lodges| bers States Lodges bers 
Ni 29378 P lvani Bi x 
2 S ennsylvania...| 566 180,972 
329 | 106,850 || Rhose Island... 43 16,662 
510 | 115,268 || South Carolina . 269 17,189 
304 50,339 || South Dakota. . 176 15,495 
328 20,649 || Tennessee... . .. ¥3 36,717 
632 | 90,409 || Texas. ......... 900 94,898 
135 18,060 || Utah.........: 26 »552 
291 33,180 || Vermont....... 103 |. 17,071 
26 3,079 || Virginia. z 39 39,551 
81 13,456 || Washington .. -. 68 40,459 
278 79,790 || West Virginia. . . 165 29,701 
54 5,833 || Wisconsin... ... 12 53,125 
1,037 | 262,044 || Wyoming...... 46 7,75: 
347 27,088 || Puerto Rico.... 49 2,657 
127 | 11,869 —_— 
623 | 176,215 || Total ......... 15,707 | 2,570,024 
427 47,711 
173 24,574 


Membership outside United States—Canada, 176,759; Latin America; 


66,382 (not including 400,000 in England, 240,000 
176,892; Asia, 9,391; Africa, 3,215. 


OFFICERS, GRAND LODGE 


- Dana B. Hellings, Grand Master, 
t St., Buffalo. 
? Henry C. Turner, Deputy Grand Master, 165 
“4 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
William F. Strang, Senior Grand Warden, 800 
Powers Bldg., Rochester. 

Gay H. Brown, Junior Grand Warden, First 
Nat'l Bank Bldg., Utica. 

Arthur E. Delmhorst, Grand Treasurer, 1 Wall 
Street, N. Y. City. 

Charles H. Johnson, Grand Secretary, 71 West 
23rd Street, N. Y. City. 


Grand Encampment Officers, 1937-1940. 

{d Mark Norris, Master, 1107 Peoples National Bank 
Building, Grand Rapids, Michigan; Harry Gilmore 
Pollard, Deputy Master, 144 Merrimack Street, 
Lowell, Massachusetts; Charles Noah Orr, Gener- 
alissimo, 1126-1136 Minnesota Building, St. Paul, 
Minnesota; John Temple Rice, Captain General, 
Masonic Temple, El Paso, Texas; Robert Brainerd 
Gaylord, Senior Warden, 1220 Russ Building, San 
Francisco, California; Caleb Byron Lear, Junior 
Warden, 849 E. Ridgewood Ave., Ridgewood, N. J.; 


43 Niagara | 


, 19,258; Continental Europe, 
in Scotland, and 48,000 in Ireland); Australasia, 


OF STATE OF NEW YORK 

James W. Persons, Grand Marshal, 418 U. S. 
Court House, Buffalo. 

Clifford J. Chipman, Judge Advocate, 42 Dela- 
ware Ave., Buffalo. 

Commissioners of Appeals—George S. Tinkle- 
paugh, Chief Commissioner, Palmyra; F. Walter 
Bliss, Middleburg; Newell K. Cone, 98 Main St., 
Batavia; William P. Dunn, 81 Mackay Place, 
Brooklyn; Benn Kenyon, Court House, Auburn; 
Arthur K. Kuhn, 120 Broadway, N. Y. City; 
William C. Prime, 30 So. Broadway, Yonkers. 


KNIGHTS TEMPLAR, GRAND ENCAMPMENT OF U.S. 


Chester Burge Emerson, D.D., Prelate, 2021 East 
22d Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Louis Lincoln Emmerson, Treasurer, Mt. Vernon, 


of Cemmerce, Indianapolis, Indiana; William Cat- 
ron Gordon, Standard Bearer, 342 E. North Street, 
Marshall, Missouri; Walter Stover, Sword Bearer, 
First Citizens National Bank Building, Watertown, 
South Dakota; Walter A. DeLamater, Warder, 105 
East 33d Street, New York, N. Y.; William Moseley 
Brown, Captain of the Guard, 1800 No. Edgewood 
Street, Arlington, Virginia. 


National Master—L. J. Taber, Columbus, Ohio. 


State Masters 
Arkansas, Lawrence C. Sloan, Lynn. 
California, George Sehlmeyer, Sacramento. 
Colorado, L. R. Prithard, Denver 
Connecticut, E. L. Tucker, Shelton. 
Delaware, Clarence E. Jester, Milford, R. 4. 
Idaho, W. W. Deal, Nampa. 
Tlilinois, E. A. Eckert, Mascoutah. 
Indi , H. P. Newson, Columbus, R. 3. 
Iowa, Charles P. Starrett, Newton. 
C. C. Cogswell, State House, Topeka. 
A. Richardson, Strong. 
Maryland, T. R. Brooks, Bel Air. 
Massachusetts, E. W. Stone, Auburn. 
Michigan, C. H. Bramble, Lansing. 
Minnesota, W. B. Pearson, Ogilvie. 
Missouri, Jas. T. Phillips, Ewing. 
Nebraska, C. L. Dietz, Broken Bow. 
New Hampshire, Wm. J. Neal, Meredith. 
New Jersey, David H. Agans, Three Bridges. 
New Yor, Raymond Cooper, Oswego. 
North Carolina, H. B. Caldwell, Greensboro, Box H1 
Kirk; Port Clinton. 
E. Siebert, Chickasha, R. 1. 


Oregon, Ray W. Gill, Portland, R. 1. 
Bakessivania, J. A. Boak, New Castle, R. 4. 
Rhode Island, Wm. B. Babcock, E. Greenwich. 


South Carolina, D. 


Mark Turner, Herndon. 
Ervin E. King, Seattle. 


National Grange—Patrons of Husbandry 


National Secretary—H. A. Caton, Coshocton, Ohio. 


Washington, D. C., Office, 1343 H. St., N. W., Fred Brenckman in charge. 


State Secretaries 
Arkansas, H. L. Cochran, Harrison. 
California, Eunice L. Peterson, Sonoma, R. D. 
Colorado, Rudolph Johnson, Boulder. 
Connecticut, Ard Welton, Plymouth. 
Delaware, Harry C. Johnson, Smyrna. 
Idaho, F. G. Harland, Caldwell. 
Illinois, Clarence Kleckner, Rockford. 
Indiana, W. R. Gant, Columbus, R. 3. 
Iowa, L. E. Raffety, Grinnell. 
Kansas, R. M. Ferris, Osage City. 
Maine, Mrs. Nellie L. Hascall, Auburn. 
Maryland, Edward F. Holter, Middletown. 
Massachusetts, E. H. Gilbert, North Easton, 
Michigan, Mrs. Maude E. Lovejoy, Perry. : 
Minnesota, Miss M. Estelle Thompson, Lansing. 
Missouri, C. W. Evans, Cairo. 
Nebraska, Thos. A. Hodson, Gothenburg. 
New Hampshire, John A. Hammond, Laconia. 
New Jersey, James B. Kirby, Mullica Hill. 
New York, Harold M. Stanley, Skaneateles. 
No. Carolina, Miss Pearl Thompson, R. 1. Salisbury. 
Ohio, John Cunningham, Gambier. 
Oklahoma, Mrs. Myrtle Newland, Ponca City. 
Oregon, Miss Bertha Beck, Portland. 
Pennsylvania, John H. Light, Harrisburg, Tel. Bldg. 
Rhode Island, Mrs. C. L. Chase, Newport, R. D. 1. 
South Carolina, W. M. Agnew, Donalds. 
South Dakota, Mrs. Vida Katsch, Fairburn. 
Tennessee, R. D. Malone, Niota. 
Texas, Jilson McCullough, Kemp. 
Vermont, Miss Mary E. Priest, Randolph. 
Virginia, W. R. Apgar, Elliston. 
Washington, Harry Cheek, Seattle. 
West Virginia, Mrs. Nella D. Johnson, Williamstown. 
Wisconsin, Mrs. Helen Marston, R. 6, Beloit. 


Susan W. Freestone, Interlaken, N. Y. 


Illinois; Adrian Hamersly, Recorder, 428 Chamber ~ 


ae Rendclations and Succes in the et States i 


‘The year of establishment is in parentheses. The other figures are those of membership. For egeies 
ue Bot in this list, see Index. Some appear elsewhere with more detail. N. ¥. C. is New York City. 


ag opie Institute of the City of N. ee (1828), 60 
42d St., N. ¥. C.; approx, 650; Man. Trystes, 
Br. H, H. Sheldon; Sec., Gerard P. Herric 

American Irish Historical Society (1897), 132 E. 
16th St., N. ¥. C.; 3,000; Sec,, J. C. Walsh. 

American "Legion, The (1919), 7717 No, Meridian 

, Indianapolis, Ind.; 973, 841; address all com- 
pe ee to the National Adjutant. 

American ger hb abet Foundation, The (1911), 
116 EH. 64th St., Y. C.; 3,000; Pres., James 
Creese, Stevens *thst. of Tech., Hoboken, N. J.; 
Sec., Neilson Abeel. 

Americans of Royal Descent, Inc., The Nat’l Soc. 
(1908); Pres, Gen., Mrs. Samuel Green Biggs, 
“Brabourne”’ , 2501 *Washington Blvd., Hunting- 
ton, W. Va.; Sec. Gen., Mrs. Addams S. Mc- 
Allister, 3100 Highland Pl. Washington, D. C, 

Andiron Club of N, Y. City (1907), Box 84, Univ. 
Hghts., N. Y. C.; 330; Pres., Rear Admiral 
George H, Rock (retired); Sec., Prof. H. Stanley 
Schwarz. 

Animals, Amer. Soc, for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to (1866), 50 Madison Ave., N. Y. C.; 5,600; 
Pres., Alexander S. Webb.; Exec. Vice-Pres., 
Sydney H. Coleman; Sec., Richard Welling. 

Anti-Profanity League (1902), Ware Mass.; 33,000; 
Gen. Sec., Rev. Roland D. Sawyer. 

Anti-Saloon League of America (1895), 131 B St., 
S. E., Washington, D. C.; Attorney and Acting 
Gen. Sec., Edward B. Dunford, as above; Sec., 
George Ww. Crabbe, 610 American Bldg., Balti- 
more, Md. 

Anti-Saloon League of N. Y. (1905), Suite 703, a 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.; State Supt., Fred A. 
Victor; Sec., Rev. Charles J. Wood. 

Aquarium Society, The (1892), American Museum 
of Natural Pgh tl: Central Park West at 77th 
St., N. 85; Sec., Wilma Levin. 

Acbiiation | nike i Amer. (1926), 8 W. 40th St., 
N. Y. C.; 400; Exec. Sec., J. Noble Graden. ; 

Archaeological Institute of America (1879), 504 
Schermerhorn Hall, Columbia Univ., N. Y. 
1,689; Pres., Prof. William Bell Dinsmoor; Gant 
Sec., H. T. Westbrook. 

Archery Assoc., Nat’l (1879), 77_ Franklin St., 
Boston, Mass.; 450; Sec., Louis C. Smith. 

Architects, Amer, Institute of (1857), 1741 New 
York Ave., Washington, D. C.; 2,897; Pres., 
Charles D. Maginnis; Sec., Charles * T. Ingham, 


C.; 2 Architects, Inc., Amer. Soc. of Landscape. 1899), 
; ee "Frank J. Walsh, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, |“ Park St., Boston, Mass,; 392; pees Sec., 


ney Bradford Williams. ~ 
; palrare, oan Son Me variate Bee, Architects, N.Y. Society of (1907), 101 Park Ave., 
36, The State House, Boston, Mass Oe ea oie ; Sec., John T. Brigg 
oer, American Society of (1908). 1,213; a egies! of Beaux-Arts (1894), 304 E. 
Prof. Emil Treug, College of Agriculture, St., N. C.; 275; Pres., Frederic C. 
Madison, Wisc.; Sec.-Treas., Dr. F. B. Smith Hirons: Sec., Win. E, Shepherd. 
ege of Agriculture, Gainesville, Fla. Architectural League of N. Y. 1850) 5 115 E. 40th 
A \ir Siteanspor Assoc, of America (1936), 135 So. St., ACs ; Pres., Ralph Walker: Sec., 
eee. ae gos oRee a * ae 5 Col. Edgar awvilliam Platt, both 10% Fark Ave., ; 
Gorrell; Sec., Fowler arker, rmy avy Legion o or— a Ty 
pesos Cre, Amer, (1906), 140 EB. 46th St., N. Y. Valor). » ‘ee edion a 
Sonic ona Re Rogers, aiteiotey Dwight Ag oad ert Goes Inc. preee ae of (1920), 
“Hall, dr., 164 Coolidge Hill, Gnmbrides, | Wiens Jonnse Roe Mabey steak aes 
amnydee dak ange of ny, xo. | WSR At Bea" Sings Gongs Bi 
; ; i : a 000; Pres., 
ets Quisenberry; Sec., Miss Mary Aitned i. Barr, Jr; Sec, Thomas Dabney 
lorner, The (1900), 280 Broadway, N. ¥. c.; | Att Society of N, ¥., Municipal (1892), 119 E. 19th 
pra oH: members indeterminate; Pres., ae An Oo ae te Pres., Alired Geiffert, Jr.; 
M, Anderson, as above; Sec., Thomas cy eoaaS Hare. 
pL, Hotel givens, Amsterdam Ave. at | Art Students’ ane ie of N. Cera} 215 W. 57th 


St., N, ¥. 800; wadinns all communica- 

eademy in Rome (1894), 101 Park Ave.,| _ tions to the ‘secretary, 

Rome address, Porta San Pancrazio, | Artists, Roslety of of andependent. 500; Pres,, John 

9, Italy; Pres., James Kellum Smith: Sloan, St., N. O.; Sec,, Fred 
ec., Roscoe Guernsey; both New York| Buchholz, 19 ee N, ¥ Cc. } 

Arts, American ation st 1909), Barr 
ean Antiquarian Society (1812), Salisbury St. Ww. : Seat ie igi 
‘Park Ave orcester, Mass.; 235; Dit, O68: 


ee ae Sty 500 500 be ‘dipeotl 

apters, mem one: rect. a ‘affiliated, 
righam; Librarian, R. W. G. Vail. 325,000 underlyi 

neritan A Asiatic: Association (1898), India House, Be et eee Bae enue B. 
anover cute, & i 3.200; Pres., Howard E. 


agevne:, Bus. Pears Louis B. Houff,. 
ta ‘Sec. ., John B, Gast yalier. mee eee ers, Amer. Academy of (1904), 633 
“American 3 Rederation of Labor (1881), A. F, of L. 


St. Nia ee Ort 50; Pres., Nicholas 
Murray Butler; S Dr. ll 
: and Mass. Ave., N. W.,. Washington, a rae Ae “Bt wo8 ith st, 
Pres. William Green; Sec.;’Frank Morri: 1 
ps 


Arts and Letters, Tnt’l (1922), 457 W 
pee ere One 4 
American. Humane Education Soc.—(see Humane 


RB. A. Assoc. eet Society of the American 

elief Ass’ n), (192. 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 

; Pres., Dr. enty Beeuwkes; Sec., Robert 

Wright. 

‘Abraham Lincoln Assoc. (1908) (formerly Lincoln 
popup ssoc.); 703 First Nat’l Bank, Spring- 

: 00; Pres. ., Logan Hay; Sec., Harry E. 


Amer. Institute of (1887), 13-15 E. 
oy ON ; Sec., John L. Carey. 
ccountants, Nat’! ‘Assoc. ae Cost (1919), 385 Madi- 
son Ave., N. Y. C.; 7,100; Sec., Dr. S. C. Wt i 
_ Actors’ Ranity Assoc. (1915), 45'W. 47th St., x 
Cc.; ; Pres., Arthur Byron; Exec. Sec. Sy “aul 


if Sauna 
ctors i Fund of America (1882), 1619 Broadway, 
2,168; Sec., Robert ‘Campbell. 

ehartal Soc. of Amer. (1889), 393 Seventh Ave., 

N. Y. C.; Pres., R. D. Murphy; Sec., J. B. 
aclean. 
"Actuaries, Amer, Institute of (1909), 135 S. La 
alle St., Chicago, Ill.; 610; Sec., W. D. Mac- 


Assoc. for the Protection of the 
O. Box 147, Hamilton Grange Sta., 
ie 400; oPh, Augustus §. Houghton; 
“Raymond H . Torrey, 287 Convent Ave., 


dult Education, Amer. Assoc. for (1926), 
2nd deal 2Y. ©.-" 1,400; Dir., Morse A. Curt: 


ght 
Advertisers Assoc., Inc., Nat’l Industrial (1922), 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Tll.; 1,100; Headquarters 
~ Secretary, M. R. Webster. 

A dvertising Agencies, Amer. “Assoc. of (1917), 420 
_ Lexington Ave,, N. ¥. C.; 129; Bree, John Ben- 
son; Exec, Sec., Frederic R. Gam 
ertising Federation of America P8059, 330 W. 

N. Y. C.; 10,000; Gen. Man., Harle 


ising ma Leeers: Assoc. of Newspaper Classi- 
fied (1920); 500; Pres., James McGovern, Pitts- 
burgh Press, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Sec,, Walter Leh- 
n, San Antonio News and Express, San 
© mntonio, Texas. 
utic Assoc. of U. S. A., Inc,, Nat'l (1922), 
_ Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington, 
23 14,979; Pres., Charles F. Horner; Sec., 
m R. Enyart. 
onautical Chamber of Commerce of America, 
. (1931), 729-15th St., N. W., Washington, 
232; Pres., Leighton W. Rogers, as above: 


; Bar 
Arts and Letters, ied Institute of Pein 633 
155th St., N. Y, G.; 250; Free as Walter nS 


Founder, E, Frye 
cation Soc.) rosch; Sec., Dr, Henry’S, Canl 


‘ia 


ta 


Ne 
ot 


pe ee Nee 


United States—Associations and Societies 


Arts, Master eshugrta of United (1921), 310 River- 
side Dr., N. ¥ +» address communications to 
the director. 

Arts and a geen Amer. Academy of (1780), 28 
Newbury a Boston, Mass.; 874; Pres., Prof. 
Dugald C. Jackson; Corr. Sec., Prof.’ Leigh 
Hoadiey, Biological Laboratories, Harvard Univ. yi 
Cambridge, Mass. 

ee Press, The (1900), 50 Rockefeller Plaza, 

ay x. OC. 1,350 newspapers; Pres., Robert Mc- 
Lean; Gen. Man., Kent Cooper. 

Association for acc the Condition of the 
Poor, Inc., N. Y. (1843), 105 E. 22d St., N. ¥. C.; 
Gen. Dir., Bailey Burritt; 

Nichols. 

Astronomical Society, Amer. (1897); 591; Pres., 
Robert G. Aitken, 1109 Spruce St., Eeieicy. 
Calif.; Sec., Prof. John C. Duncan, Whitin 
Observatory, Wellesley, Mass. 

Atheism, Inc., Amer. Assoc. for the Advancement 
of (1925), 38 Park Row, N. ¥. C.; 500; Pres., 
Charles Smith; Sec., Woolsey Teller. 

Athletic Union ‘of U. S., Amateur (1888), 233 
Broadway, N. Y. C.; 75,000; Sec.-Treas., Daniel 
J. Ferris, Rm. 2228 as above. 

Audit Bureau of  Circulations (1914), 165 W. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill.; 1,992; Man. Dir., 


Sec., Acosta 


O. C. Harn. 

Authors’ Guild of the Anthors’ or ey of Amer., 
Inc. (1921), 6 E. 39th St. Y¥. C.; 900; Pres., 
Hendrik Willem van Loon; Sec., Margaret 
Widdemer. 


Nat'l Assoc. of (1905), 


Audubon Societies, Inc., 
. Y. C.; approx. 6,000; Exec. 


1006 Fifth Ave., N 
Dir., John H. Baker. 
Authors Club of N. ¥. (1882); 
Beecher Stowe, 1 Beekman Pl., 
Daniel Henderson, 100 W. 55th St., N. Y 

Authors’ League of ‘America, Inc. qsi2), 6 E. 39th 
St., N. ¥. C.; 4,000; Pres., Marc Connelly; Sec., 
Inez Haynes Irwin. 

Automobile Association, Amer. (1902), Pennsyl- 
vania Ave. at 17th St., Washington, wv. VU. 
950,000; Gen. Man., Russell E. Singer; Sec., 
John L. Young. 

Automobile Association, N. Y. State (1903), DeWitt 
Clinton Hotel, Albany, N. Y.; abt. 75,000 mem- 
Scery, address all communications to the sec- 
Te 

Automobile Club of New York, Ine. (1902), Poe 
Pennsylvania, Seventh eo at 33d St., N. CS 
36,000; Pres., William J. Gottlieb; Sec., Walter 
B. Foden. 

Automobile Club of Rochester, Inc. (1900), 127 
East Ave., Rochester, N. Y.: Sec., George C. 

reer 
A.N. 


170; Pres., Lyman 
N. = Ci See., 


Donahue. 
Automobile Dealers Assoc., Nat’l gt ete 
10,000; Gen. Man 


ena Detroit, Mich.; 


Bens 
Apintaobite Manufacturers a. (1913), 366 Madi- 
son Ave., at 46th St., N. C.; 48; Vice-Pres. 
& Gen. Man., Alfred fgates: “Sec., Byron C. Foy. 
i Merchants Assoc. of N. ¥., Inc. (1909), 
eae St., N. Y. C.; 300; Gen. *Man., Harry 


a 

Aztec Clee of 1847 (1847), aoe N S8t., N. W., 
Washington, D. C.; s , Conway B. Hunt. 

Bacteriologists, Society of Rinectens (1900), Univ. 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisc.; 1,300; Pres., Dr. 
Paul F. Clark; Sec., Dr..I. L. Baldwin. 

Bankers ese grind Amer. (1875), 22 E. 40th St., 
N. 13,448; Exec. Man., Harold Stonier; 
Sec., “Richard W. Hill. 

Bankers Association, N. ¥. State (1894), 33 Liberty 
St., N. Y¥. C.; 820; Exec. Man., W. Gordon 
Brown; Sec., C. F. Post. 

Banking, Amer. Institute of (1900), 22 E. 40th St., 
N. Y. C.; 62,584; Sec., Richard W. Hill. 

Baptist Convention, Board of Education of the 
Northern (1887), 152 Madison Ave., N. Y. C.; 
27; Sec., Frank W. Padelford. 

Baptist Home Mission ped The Amer. (1832), 
3 26th St., N. Y. C.; 1,476,330; Pres., Rev. 
fivinston D. Lord; Sec., Rev. G. Pitt Beers. 

paptist Young People’ s Union of America (1891), 
203 No. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIll.; 250,000; 
Gen. Sec., Edwin Phelps. 

Bar Association, Amer. ofet®>. BEL No. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill.; 32,000; Sec., rry S. Knight. 

Bar Association, Inc., Nott Cibaase 1,400; Pres., 

L. Houston, 615 F St., N. W., Washington, 


D. agen 

Bar Association, N. Y¥. State (1877), 90 State St., 
ey: N. Y¥.; abt. 5,000; Sec., Charles W. 

al 

Bar Association. Brooklyn (1889), 123 Remsen St., 
Brooklyn, Y.: Sec., Waiter Bruchhausen. 

Bar Association, Bronx Pariaie (1902), ee Grand 
Concourse, The Bronx, N. Y. C.; Pres., 
_Louis Susman; Sec., David Stein; both 260 E 
i6ist St., The Bronx, Ne¥.e, 


401 


Bar = — ap of DS Vu ats of the (1869), 42 
Ww. N. Cc. 3 877; Pres., Henry L. 
Buimeans a Charlee H. Strong. 

Belgian American Educational Found., Inc. (for- 
merly C. R. B. Educational Reon) (1820), 
420 Lexin ve Ave., N. Y. C.; 100; Pres., Edgar 

ckard; Perrin C. Galpin. 

Beverages, ance. Bottlers of Carbonated (1919), 
224 Southern Bldg., Washington, D. C.; approx. 
2,150; Pres., George 8. Derry; Sec., James L. 
Oliver. 

Bible — Fruit Mission to the fa Hospitals 
of N. ¥. City, Inc. (1879), 5 E. 48th St., N. Cs 
Pres., Mrs. Warner M. Van Norests “Sec. a5 Miss 


Anna Goddard. 
Bible Society, Inc. (1915); abt. = Int’l] Exec. 


Dir., Mrs. Grace Thacker Diehl, P. O. Box 65, 
Peoria, Tl. 

Bible Society, Amer. dl ee House, Park 
Ave. & 57th St. Ci; 000; Gen. Sec- 


retaries, Rey. Eric M. Nortii, Rey. George Wm. 
Brown, Rev. Francis C. Stifler. 
Biblical. Literature and Exegesis, Soc. of (1880), 


Haverford. College, ae Pa.; 1565) -see., 
Prof. John W. Flight. 
Bibliographical Soc. of Amer. (1904); 514; Pres. ” 


Dr. Victor H. Paltsits, Public Library, N. Y¥. (oh 
Permanent Sec., R. W. G. Vail, Amer. Anti- 
quarian Soc., Worcester, Mass. 

Big Brother and Big Sister Federation, Inc. (1917) 
425 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C.; abt. 47 constituent 
local organizations, also 350 committees; address 
all communications to the secretary. 

Big Brother Movement, Inc. (1904), 315 Fourth 
Ave., N. Y. C.; 812; Chmn., Bd. of Trustees, 
Archie O. Dawson; Gen. Sec., Joseph H. McCoy. 

Billiard Assoc. of America, Nat’l; 629 So. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Ill.; Pres., Charles C. Peterson, 
Rm. 602, as above. 


| Birth Control League, Amer, (1921), 501 Madison 


Ave.) N.Y, Gi; 
Benson. 

Blind, Inc., Amer. Foundation for the (1923), 15 
W. 16th St., N. Y. C.; Pres., M. C. Migel; Sec., 
H. M. McManaway. 

Blizzard Men of 1888 (1929), 18 Washington PIl., 
Newark, N. J.; 300; Sec.-Treas., Thomas B. 
Donaldson. 

= B’rith, District No. 1, (1843), 36 W. 69th St., 

Y. C.; 10,000; Pres., Isadore Markus; Sec., 


18,000; Exec. Dir., Marguerite 


Paterehas White. 

Board of American Missions—(see Presbyterian 
Church of No. Amer.) 

Boiler Makers’ Assoc. Master (1902), 29 Parkwood 
St., Albany, N. Y.; 285; Pres., wm, N. Moore; 
Sec., Albert F. Stiglmeier. 

American (1901), 35 E. 


Booksellers gps 4 
Pres., August H. Gehrs; 


20th St., Y. C.; 600; 
Sec., R. Ce 
Botanical Society of America (1906); 1,350; Pres., 
% Cornell University, Tthaca 
; . S. Avery, Jr., Connecticut 
College, New London, Conn 
Boy Rangers of America, Inc. (1913), Empire State 


Bldg., N. Y. C.; 1,028 lodges; Pres., Edward W. 
France; Sect, <5: Scovill Snyder, Rm. 1028, as 
above. 


Boy aay Foundation = eet New York (1910), 
220 W. 42d St., N. Y. G.; 45,000; Scout Executive, 
Perry A. Lint. 

Boy Scouts of America (1910), 2 Park Ave., N. Y. 
C.; 1,186,557; Chief Scout Executive, Dr. James 
E. West; Sec., . S. Martin —_— 

nt Clubs of America (1906), 381 Fourth Ave., 

Y. C.; 320 member organizations in U. S. 
ae Canada serying 260,000 bore) Exec. Dir., 
Sanford Bates; Sec., Wm. Zieg dr. 

Brewers’ Association, U.S. (1862), Oi E. 40th St., 
N. - 180; Pres., Jacob Ruppert; Sec., 
aA D. Williams.’ oot tianee eet 

Bridge League—see Contrac ge. 

Brith Abraham, Independent Order (1887), 37 
Seventh St., N. Y. C.; 65,000; Grand Master, 
Samuel Goldstein; Sec., Max L. Hollander. 

Brith Sholom, Independent Order (1904), 506 Pine 
St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 14,500; Gr. Master, Louis 
Levine; Sec., Louis I. Gilgor 

Broadcasters, Inc., Nat’l Assoc. of (1927), National 
Press Bldg., Washington, DOs 438; Tes., 
Neville Miller. 

Broadway Aarrel ae Inc. ES be 
Broadway at 57th St., N. C.; 1,20 
Dr. John A. Harriss; Sec., J. B. Vandever. 

Bronx Board of Trade Inc. (194), 349 E. 149th St., 
The Bronx, N. 1,880; Pres., Roderick 
Stephens; Exec. Sec., ‘William’ E. Matthews. 

nravkiags ‘Institution, The (1927), 722 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C.; Pres., Harold G. — 
Moulton; Sec., elizabeth Wilson. } 


Fisk Bldg., 
0; Pres., 


Kiya Church and “Mission Federation (1829), 
 Schermerhorn St., Broo N. 


-. churches; BExec. Sec., Dr. J. Henry Pil 
Brotherhood of America (1847), 3A10 Frankford 
0; ‘Sec., C. A. Leng, 


ve., Philadelphia, Pa.; i 
: 3 x 364 1, mens. Sta., ‘pitiadelphia, Pa. 
Buil 8. (1892), 333_No. 


4,168; Exec, Vice- 


ng at Loan League, U. 
Michigan Ave,, Chicago, I1l,; 
» Morton Bodfish. 
ing Trades Employers’ Assoc. of the City of 
Y. (1903), 2 Park Ave., N. Y. C.; 800; Chair- 
- man, Bd. of Governors, Christian ‘G. Norman; 

‘Sec,, William G. Wheeler. 

‘Business Men’s Assoc., Inc., Nat’l Small Gest 
163 No. Union St., Akron, Ohio; Pres., D 
Emery; Sec., Margaret Robson. 

siness Paper. Editors, Nat’l Conference of (1921), 
69 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C.; 155; Pres,, Ray- 
: mond Bill; Sec., H. J. Payne. 
eee Papers, ine. , Associated (1916), 369 Lex- 


C,; 155; Sec. & Vice Pres., 
inesses Conference, | Smaller (1938), Dir., James 
|. MacLean, ~ 84 William St., N. Cc. 

mp ee oie, Inc, (1912), 41 cs Square, 
0,358; Nat'l Exec., Lester F. Scott. 


adian Olu of 'N. ¥., Ine. (1903), Waldorf- 
ers Hotel, N. Y. C.; 1,000; Pres., Victor T. 
_ Goggin; Sec., A. W. J. Flack: 


meer, Amer. "Society for the ete of (1913), 
1250 Sixth Ave. (RCA Bldg.), N. @:; 1,500: 
~ Man. Dir... 0. ©. Little, S¢.D.: ek, Frank E. 
Adair. 


Association, Nat’l A oey 1739 H Si., 
N. W., Washington, D. 825; Pres., Karl 
Kuner *Mayer; Sec., Franky ‘EB. Gorrell. 
vital Punishment, Amer. League be Abolish 
~ (1925), 124 Lexington Ave,, N. Y. C.; 3,000; 
_ Sec. & Dir., Vivian Pierce, 
‘Military Order of the (1900), 1746 K piss 
., Washington, D. C.; 2,500; Gr, Lead & 
- Carabao_ (Nat’l Sec. ), Col. Joseph M. 
MRO, U, S. Army. 
Schurz Memorial Foundation, Inc. (1930), 
_So. eS St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 550; Sec., 
} eS “Thomas. 
nesic Corporation of New Yerk (1911), 522 
Ave C.; Pres., Frederick P. Keppel; 
Robert M. Lester. 
egie Endowment for International Peace 
10), 700 Jackson Pl., N. W., Washington, 
28 Trustees; Pres., Dr. Nicholas Murray 
e Dr Bee. rs James Brown Scott. 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Pre 1905), 522 Fifth Avye., N. Y. C.; 25 
tees; Pres., Dr. Walter Ate Jessup; Sec., 
vard J. ‘Savage. : 
ese Hero Fund Commission (1904), 2307 Oliver 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; 21 trustees; address all 
nications to the secretary. 
ri: Institution of Lock Ape ea (1902), 16th 
. W., Washington, D. C.: 300; 
rT. Vannevar Bush, 


etuarial Soc. (1914), 90 John St., N, Y. 
Sec.-Treas., “Richard Fondiller. 
rele Guild, of America, Inc. (1914), 


As N. Y. C,; 1,250; Pres., George M. 
pit Viee- -Pres., Gene’ Buck;’ Exec. Sec., 


lie Re csainnt Legion, panané Council 
186 Remsen St., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 3,500; 
Sec., Cornelius O’ Leary. 
20) ‘ ‘Daughters of America (1903), 10 W. Tl1st 
wiv, OC. ),000; Sup. Regent, Miss Mary 
fy; Sec., Miss K. M. Rosney. 
1 Knights of America (1877), 4 No. 8th St., 
. Louis, Mo.; 14,520; Sup, Pres., Joseph Bern- 
+ ‘Bec.: omen B Patrick. 
tholic Welfare Conference, Nat'l (1919), 1312 
Re Rev Ave,, Washington, 2. Css Gen: 
Wave: Msgr. Michael J. Ready. 
omen, at’l Council “of (1920), 1312 
ac ausetts ‘Ave. +» N. W., Washington, y, C,; 
rey pereenizacons; Exec, Sec, 4 Miss 


fe Goud of Ambvice (1919), 128 Ww. 
i - ¥. C.; 500; Chairman, 1 eG 


th 6.) Bree. Din (1936), 485 Madison 
ugh J Dir, George F. Denniston; 


ty vanser pares 2525 No. High St., 
olumbus, Ohio; Gen. Sec., Ross C. 


eS 


Pee. of the Borough of 
24-18 B Bridge ea South® i rene 


bar 4; Exec, Sec., - Moore, 


ee 
; Exec. 
Be "Goi: 


America (1912), 1615 H St. 

D. C.; 1,603 organization member's with aocaee 

lying membership of 641,543, plus individual and 

associate members; Pres., George H. Davis; Sec., 

D. A. Skinner. 

Chamber of hg is aie The Uptown (1896), a 

= 125th St., Y. C.; Exec. Sec., Matthew J. 
er. 

Charities Aid Association, State (1872), 105 E. 
22d St., N. Y. C.; 10,000; Pres., Winthrop W. 

Aldrich: Sec., Homer Folks. 

Charity Organization gers of the OF of New 
York (1882), 105 E. 22d St., N. Y. C.; Pres., Wal- 
ter S. Gifford; Sec., Stanley P. Davies. 

Chautauqua Literary ‘and Scientific Circle (1878), 
Chautauqua, N. Y.; 700,000 readers; Dir., Julius 
King; Sec., Miss Helen L. Maynard. 

Chemical Industry, Society of (1881), Clifton 
House, Euston Road, London, N. W. 1, England; 
4,000; Sec., H. J. Pooley. r 

Chemical Society, American (1876), 728 Mills 
Bldg., Washington, D. C.; 22,950; Pres,, Dr. 
Charles A. Kraus; Sec., Dr. Charles L. Parsons. 

Chemists, Amer. Institute of (1923), 233 Broad- 
way, N. Y. C.; 1,500; Sec.. Howard S. Neiman. 

Chemists, American Soc. of Biological (1906), 
516; Pres., Dr. Glenn Cullen, Children’s Hosp,, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Sec., Dr. C. G. King, Chemis- 
try, Dept., Univ. of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Chemists and Chemical Engineers, Inec., Assoc. ae 
Consulting (1928), 50 H. 41st St., N. ¥. C.; 
Pres., Frank G. Breyer; Exec. Sec., Robert a 
Baldwin. 

Child Conservation League of America (1913), 318 
W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill.; address com- 
munications to the Exec, Vice President, 

Giisage Crime Commission (1919), 300 W. Adams 

Chicago, Ill.; 103; Pres., Betram J. Cahny 
ees Nathaniel Leverone. 

Child Labor Committee, Ni’l (1904), 419 Fourth 
Ave., N. Y. C.; 16,000; Chairman, Homer Folks; 
Sec., Courtney Dinwiddie. 

Child ‘Welfare League of America, Ine. (1920), 
130 E, 22d St., N. Y. C.; 170; Exec. Dir. C, C, 
Carstens, 

Children of the American Revolution, Nat’l Soc. 
of the (1895), Memorial Continental Hall, Wash- 

Baee D, C.; abt. 10,000; Sec., Mrs, Percy M. 
aile: 

Children, N. Y¥. Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to (1874), 2 E. 105th St., N. Y. C,; 2,300: 

gene Man., John F. Smithers: See., Harry D. 


Nim 

Children’s Aid Society tas) 105 E, 22d St., 
Y. C.; Exec. Dir., Arthur Huck. 

Children’s’ Village, The (1851) Bobbs Ferry-on- 


Hudson, N. Y.; 450 children, 130 staff; Man. Dir., 

cits” Saety aE America. (191, 
ina Socie % 1) eric: 1913), 570 Lexington 
Ave., N, ¥. C.; abt. 250% Sres., Willi M, = 
bourne; aan - “Florence "Broesler. soe peti 

Christian Endeavor, International Soc. of (1885), 
tae rae poling,” Mass. “f 2,500,000; 

81, anie oling; Ass ” 

rs Stanley = aesal: Ka si : Bee bt 
ristian Endeavor Union, World’s (189 
Vernon St., Boston, sgMass.; 4 “4,000, obo np tee br, 

anie Poling; -Tr 

oandersai, g; Sec eas., Dr. Stanley B. 
ure ub of New Fork (1887), The 
Pk an ine want 8 @.3 64; eat Saeed 

. ck w eC. ‘on 

ont: cs above, “ yr George Olark; Suite 
ure eace Union (The World A - 
ternational Friendship Through the Charekes) 
(1914), 70 Fifth Ave., N, ¥. ©.; 11,000; Gen. 

s a es Henry A. Atkinson 
ure ela olleges, Nat’l Conf, 

(1934), 744 Jackson Place, N,W., Washinetoc, 

PROS 33} Gan: Bes. Dr. Gould 'Wickey ; 

0) in Ameri F 
of (1908), 297 Fourth Ave., N.Y. Coy _Gopneil 
- denominations, membership of 24, 743, 116; Gen. 
Sec,, Rev. Samuel McCrea Cavert. 

Churches of Christ of' the United States’ and 
Canada, United Birroravale Council of ee 
(2020), 152 Madison Ave., N. Y. C.; 62: Pres., 

H. Cc. Weber; Sec., Dr, Harry 8. eee 

Chetchen Greater N. Y. Federation of casoy 
W. 23d St., N. ¥ C.; Gen, Sec., Rober 

Searle, D.D!, Suite 1628, as above. . 


Tian Int'l Fri 
the etre 10. rifth Ave. Noe ee 


s Hen: 
Bie Ciiehaatt. cae ‘Societ 
; y of ‘the (1783), 1,538; Pres. 
oC 'Geni, John ¢. Daves, 138 West Lanvale St., 
Baltimore, Md.: Sec. Gen., Francis A. Foster, 
PSO ee Haven, Mass. 
ens’ Crime erage of the State of N. Y., 
os 105 E. 22d St., N. Y. C.; Sec., Lawrence 
.° Citizens Union of the City of N. ¥. (1897), 41 Park 
; Row, N. Y. C.; 5,500; Chmn., Dr. William Jay 
Schieffelin; Sec., George H. Hallet, Jr. 
Citizenship, Nat'l” League for American (1913), 
Lexington Ave., N. ¥. C.; 6,000; Exec. Dir.’ 
Harold a dat Sec., Herman "Schram, 2 Broad- 
way, N. Y. 
City History ts (1896), Museum of the snd of 
New York, Fifth Ave., at 103d St., N. oe 


Pres., Mrs. A. Barton Hepburn; Sec., hen 
Carr Van Anda. 
- City Managers’ Assoc., International (1914), 1313 
EH, 60th St., Chicago, Ill.; 545; Exec. Dir., Clar- 


ence E. Ridley. 
Civic Federation, Nat’l (1900), 570 Lexington Ave., 
C.; Chmn. Exec. Council, Ralph M. Eas- 


ley. 
Civic Service Clubs Executives, Assoc. of (National 


} 
ey and International); Pres., James N. MacLean, 
x ' Rm. 1506, 84 William St., N. ¥. C.; Séc., Dr. 
Everett M. Ellison, c/o the President. 

! on Legion, United By os ne 139 No. Clark 
» Chicago, Ill.; F. Arkush. 
{ Gian. Liberties Stans. sets Pets (1920), 31 


Union Square West, N. Y. C.; 8,000; Dir. Rober 
. N. Baldwin; Sec., Lucille B. Milner. 
- Civitan International (1920), 800 Farley Bldg., 
: Birmingham, Ala.; 5,500; Sec., Arthur Cundy. 
- Classical League, Amer. (1919), N. Y. Univ., 
4 ay ediia stan Square E., N. Y. C.; 4,000; Pres., 
Uliman; Sec., Rollin H. Tanner. 
; Gessing House ‘Assoc. N. ¥. (1853), 77 Cedar St., 
N. Y. C.; Chmn., Herbert ba Howell; Man., Ed- 
* ward L. Beck. 
’ Cocoa Exchange, Inc., N. ¥. (1925), 92 Beaver St., 
/ N. Y¥. C.; 183; Pres., Carlos A. Scholtz: Sec., 
3 Robert Cross. 
4 Y. (1882), 


' Coffee & Sugar oer Inc., N. 

113 Pearl St., Y. C.; 344; Pres., C. A. Mac- 
key; Sec., F. a ‘Russell, 94 Front St. Pe ae A) oF 
(1900), 431 


College Entrance Examination Board 
Prof. 


W. il7th St., N. ¥. C.; 55; Exec. Sec., 
George W. Mullins. 

College Unions, Assoc. of (1914), 3417 Spruce St., 
to uaa aa Pa, 58; Sec., ‘Paul B. Harten- 
stein. 

' ‘Colleges, Assoc. of American (1915), 19 W. 44th 
St., N. Y. C.; 533; Exec. Dir., Guy 'E. Snavely. 
Colleges and Universities, Assoc. of Land-Grant 
(1886), Chmn. Exec. Committee, T. O. Walion, 
College Station; Sec., Thomas Cooper, c/o Ken- 
tucky Experiment Station, Lexington, Ky. 
Collegiate Schools of Business, Amer. Assoc. of 
(1916), 209 Commerce Bldg., Univ. of Arkansas, 
Fayetteville, Ark.; Sec., Charles C. Fichtner. 
Colonial Dames of America (1890), 421 E. 61st St., 
N. Y. C.; 1,397; Pres.-Gen., Mrs. Ses baer W. 
Hoppin; Sec.; Mrs. Hermann G. Plac 
Colonial Dames of Amer., Nat’l eo. “of (1891), 
11,682; Pres., Mrs. Joseph B. Hutchinson, Mt. 
Pleasant and Rolling Rd., Bryn Mawr, Pa.; 
» Rec. Sec., ie William D. Miller, ““Deepwell,” 

Wakefield, 

Colonial aan ae "Daughters ee 457 W. 57th 
Bt5_N. Y2 C.; 275; Gov. Gen., Frye Barker. 
Colonial Wars, "Gen. Soc. of (i892), 196 No, Beacon 
St, ow Conn.; 3,700; Gov. Gen., Col. 
Francis R. Stoddard; Sec. Gen., Edgar Francis 

Waterma 

Ggroniention. Society, Amer. (1826), 514-16 Colorado 
Bldg., Washington, D. Pres., Henry L. 
West; Sec., Paul Sleman. 
Colored People, Nat’l Assoc. for the Advancement 

of ies 69 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.; 

Pres., J. E. Spingarn; Sec., Walter White. 

Columbia University, Inc., Alumni Federation of 

_ (1913), Alumni House, Columbia Univ., N. Y. C.; 
~ 6,500; Exec. Sec., Clarence E. Lovejoy. 

- Commercial Law League of Amer.—(See Law 

League}. 

Commercial Travelers of America, Order of United 

cores). 632 No. Park St., Columbus, Ohio; 70,461; 

Sup. Counselor, John B. Densmore; Sup. Sec.; 
Bite Franklin. 

mmittee for Industrial Organization (1935), 

TT08 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C.; 

nen, John L. Lewis; Chmn., -John Brephy; 


J 3 


tates—Associations | ak Sacieites 


a ee ee 


403 © 


ie errata and Councils, Inc, (1918), 155 


BE, 44th St we « 
PS C.; 307; Exec. Vice Pres., 


Community Councils of the 
(4918), 2224 Municipal Bldg., 
ated groups; Exec. Sec., Frank Suey Sea, 


if 


Cit aa of Ye a athe 


Compensation. Insurance Rating eee (1914), 
Pershing Square Bldg., 125 Park Ave., N. Y. O.: 
Gen. Man., Leon S. Senior; Sec.-Treas., George 


ae Dierauf. 
‘omposers, Authors & Publishers. amet Se 
(1914), 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N nae “150: ec, 
Pres., Gene Buck; Sec., Jos. You : 
Confederate Veterans, United (1889). “1528 Lower- ; 
line St., New Orleans, La.; Ass’t Adjt. (in charge 
of headquarters), Mrs. Winnie Booth Kernan 
Congregation Association, Amer. (1853), 14 Beacon 
St., Boston, Mass.: 135; Pres.. Rev. J. Edgar — . 
aes Sec., Thomas Todd. i 


F. Frazie®, 
Congregational and Christian Churches, Genera 
Council of (1931), 287 Fourth Ave,., N. 
1,030,029; Gen. Sec., Dr. Douglas Horton. | 


Congregational Education Society—(See 
Missicns). 

Consumers’ League, Nat'l (1899), 156 Fifth Av 
N. Y¥. C.; 3,000; Pres., John G. Winant; 
Sec., Miss Mary Dublin. ae 


Consumers’ League of. New York (1891), 112 EB. Hoe 
19th St., N. Y. C.; 2,000; Pres., Mrs. W. 
sell Bowie: Exec., ae Mrs. Felice J. Louria 

Contract Bridge League, Amer. (1927), a 
tral Hotel, N. Y. C.; 10,000; Nat’l Exec 
Wm. £. McKenney. 

Cooperative League of the U. S. A. aoe 

Cost Accountants—(See Accountants). Ss 
W. 12th St., N. Y. C.; 780,000; Pres., Dr. 
Warbasse; Sec., E. R: Bowen. 

Cotten Association, Better Farming Campai 

Amer. (1922), 516 Chamber of Commerce BI 

Atlanta, Ga.; Man. Dir, & Treas., Harvie Jord 

Cotton Exchange, Ni ES CGS 60 Bea: 
Bo Yo 5G. S) 4505. Pres)” Fravie 5, Knell; 
Sec., Fred F. Kuhlmann. 

Cotton Manufacturers, Nat’l Assoc. of (185 80° 
Federal St., Boston, Mass.; abt. 600; Pres. & § 
Russell T. Fisher. 

Credit Men, Nat’l Assoc. of (1896), 1 Pa 
N. Y. C.; 20,000; Exec. Man., Henry H. Heir 

Credit Men’s Assoc., N. ¥. (1895), 354 Four 
N. Y. C.; 2,200; Sec., William Walker O 

Crime Detection Laboratory of New Jerse: 

872 Sheridan Ave., Elizabeth, N. J.; 3 

Gustave R. Steffens; Exec. Sec., Winslov 


Humphrey. 
Crippled Children, Inc., Walter Seott J 
(1900), 55 W. 


dustrial School for 
. Supt., iiss Nellie B. Wherry; Sec., Mis. 
Brooks Parker. 

Cryptogram Association, Amer, (1931); 503% 
as H. Kreuter, P. x 26, Drexel Hill 

Phelps Meaker, 1263 "E. 124th St... C 
he Ohio. 

Curb Exchange, New York; 86 Trinity Pl, N. 

abt. 900; address all ‘communications 

= secretary. 4 " “the e f; 
airymen’s League Cooperative Assoc., Inc, 
Il W. 42nd, St., N. Y. €.; 33,4125 Boe 
Chapin. 

Daughters of America, Nat’l Council (1891), 
Home Savings & Loan Bldg. ra Youtastew 
Ohio; approx. 150,000; Sec., Max C 

Daughters of the American nerniante, ° Nat'l 
ciety aig Memorial Continental Hell, W: 
ington C.; 1 142,744; Pres. Gen., Mrs. BH 
M. Robert, Jr.; Corr. Sec., Gen., Mrs. Willis 
Kennedy Herrin, Jr. 

Daughters of the Cincinnati (1894); 283; , 
Mrs. Gustavus Town Kirby, Bediord Hills, ae § 
ae , Miss Emily Finch Gilbert, 

Wi. Se 

Daughters of the Confederacy, United (1894), ; 
Pershing Ave., St. Louis, Mo.; abt. 40,100; | 
Mrs. F. W. Eckhardt. 

Daughters of 1812, U. S., Nat’l Soc.; Rec. S 
Nat’l, Mrs. Lloyd De Witt Smith, 731 Gra 
Marais Blvd., Grosse Pointe, Mich. > 

Daughters of Founders and Patriots of Amer., Na 
Soc. of (1898), 1928 Eye St., N.W., Washingtou 

DB, Clix abtz 3,800; Sec., Mrs. Samuel B food: 

bridge. 

Daughters of Isabella, Nat’l Circle (1897), 37 wr 

Whitney Ave., New Haven, Conn.; 50,000; Nat'l 

Regent, Mrs. Minerva C. Boyd; Nat'l ‘Sec., 

Mary F. Riley. 


, 


f the (1885) we Association of t 
Day pate of a, Opa ° i 000; Ge, Bp Miss| 1201 Sixteenth St., NeW 1 
; Martha P. Kimball; Sec Miss Lillian gprs! 195,008; Sec,, Willard E. Givens =| a 
Soper, 3668 Park Pl., N.W., Washington, D. C. Education, Connell ore Chut oh Boar is $. 
ekson W,, , D. 

auenters wae. Revolution, Nat'l wipe Migs Boards? Gen. Sec., Dr. Gould P Whe Rey, 

: ? i , Miss Lucy 
~ MeDannel, 166- Mot) Cor see Mies Lhe di 8:3 American Educational Foundation). 
Ye 


Education, Institute of International (1919), 2 
ves 45th St., N. Y. C.; Dir,, Stephen Duggan; Asst 
‘Daughters of the Revolution, State of N, Y. ae) Dir., Dr. E. J. Fisher. 
ciety ted Regent, Miss Lucy C. McDanne Electrical Manufacturers Asses, Nat’l (1926), 155 
168-17 Ave., Whitestone, L. I., N. ¥-; 44th St.. N. C.; 3 Man. Dir., W. 
_ Gores. C, Mrs." fianley N. ‘Thompson, 1215 Bice % 
Fifth A Nee ’ Electrical Society, Inc, N.Y, (1881), 29 W. 39th 
“Daughters nion Pe ea of the Civil War, i, ON. C:: + Sec., P. M. Nea 
1861-1865 ashe), 1936. 18th St., N. W., Washing- | piecitochemical Society,’ Inc. (1902), Columbia 
ton, D, ©.; 34,400; Nat'l Pres,, Mrs. Mary M.| “University, N. ¥. ©.; 1,250; Sec., Dr. Colin G. 
© Manning; Sec. -Treas. ., Miss Graee Hurd. Fink. 
eaf, Amer. Assoc. to Promote the Teaching of | Biks, B. & P. O. of (1868), 2750 Lake View Ave., 
_ Speech a the (1890), The Volta Bureau, 1537| Chicago, Ill.; 500,000; Grand Exalted Ruler, Dr. 
ae St., N. W., Washington, D. C.; 2,000; 'Pres.,| dward’James McCormick; Grand Secretary, J. 
feAc aaa Bec., T. Cc. Forrester. E. Masters. 
of Executives of American] Elks of the U. 8S. of A., B. & P. O. of (1867), 
Schools for’ the (1868), School for the Deaf, 2750 Lake View Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 500,000; 
Ogden, Utah; 85; Pres., Frank M.. Driggs, as Grand Exalted Ruler, Edward James MeCor- 
above; Chmn. Exec, Committee, Percival Hall, mick; Grand Secretary, J. Edgar Masters. 
i Gotlandel College, Washington, D. C. Elks, B. P, O., New roe Lodge, No. 1 (1868), 
verbal of Be 799 Seventh Ave., N. Y. 2,950; Exalted Ruler, 
Wm. F. O’Rourke; Sec., Saree ee "Phillips. 
Employees Guild, American (1987), 51 Chambers 
St., N.Y. C.; Pres., Leo Curtis Frenna, 
Engineering Conncil, "American (1920), 744 Jack- 
son Pl., N. W., Washington, D. C.; 52 engineer- 
ing societies; Sec., Frederick M. Feiker 
Engineering Foundation, The (1914), 39 “WwW. 39th 
St., Y. C.; 16; Dir., Otis E. Hovey, Sec., John 
H.R. ice 


“| Engineering Scciety, Himeingting (1906), 51 Madi- 

Dr. Harty B. ee m.| son Ave., N. Y. C.; 2,900; Pres., D. W. Atwater: 
5 Sec., Howard M. Sharp. 

Engincering Trustees, Inc., United (1904), 29 W. 


C., 39th St., N. Y. C.; Sec,, John H. Ar 
bed American Veterans of World War (1920); Perens pag oa (gis) Willoaenby 


a 
‘ 40 Melrose Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio; approx. Mf 
Fico. Nat’l Commander, Maple T. Harl; Nat’l aver Bo techie ie Haro ‘lad eta Hh = 
Bigient, Vivian D. Corbly. Engineers, Amer. Institute of Consulting (1910), 
own Association (1860), 60 Pine St., N. ¥Y.| 75 West St., N. ¥. C.; 125; Sec., Philip W. 
,, Lewis Spencer Morris; Sec., Henry. 
Engineers, sericea Betas dal of Electrical (1884), 
pperial Order of the (Military) (1900), 33 W. 39th St., . C.; 16,198; Nat’l Sec. oH } 

N. Y.; 1,000; Sec., Henline. * 

Engineers, Inc., Amer. Institute of Mining & 
sts’ "Guild of Se Authors’ Metall 1 (1871), 29 9th St,, N. Y. Cc. 
merica, Inc. (1912), 6 E. 39th St., etallurgical (1871), i SRO a ae 


i 11,559; Sec., A. B. Parson: 
Baie Pres., Robert E. er ieee ae , Richard 


iia Gamaligr: Sec., 
aren ay Institute of (1916), 
, N. Y. C.; 380; Dir., John W. Cross; 


League of 
Y 'O?e 


Engineers, ee oe on “(1912), Gross Bldg., 
‘Si erwyn, Sec., R. H. Carlquist. 
Association, ia Wholesale (1876), | Engineers, Amer. Society of “Achodieral (1907), 
2d St., N. Y, C.; 637; Exec. Vice-Pres., . St. Joseph, Mich.; 1,100; See., Raymond Olney. 
2 ngineers, amer- Seri ety of Civil (1852), 33 W. 
waited Ancient Order of, Supreme Grove 39th St., 6 154; 5 
% ee american. Ae Bet apes bury. Be Bake OVGTNe a tome 
in Unite ates; a ec arles | EB A a 
Geider, 29 So. Delaware S , Indianapolis, es (1895) aT akadioaee Heating _ 3,000; Bae 
i A. V. Hutchinson. : a 
Goods Assoc., Nat’] Retail (1911), 101 W. 31st | Engineers, Am Societ 

si ve C.: 5,700 stores; Gen. Man,, Lew ay W. 39th St., oe en AEs ere 


Davies. 
ods Institute, Inc., Wholesale (1928), 40] Engineers, Amer. Society Nee 1888), Bure: 
1 St., N. Y. C.; 175; Exec, Sec., Henry of Engineering, Navy Di n Wentongig: D.Ot 


iT. 1,100; Sec.-Treas., Roger P 
“Treat ed e808) Hotel Ambassador, Park | Engineers of the ‘ity. Wwe New ae, Municipal 
at 5lst St., N. C.; 300; Pres., Clarence (1903), 29 W, 39th St., N. Y. C.; 600: Pres. 
Mand: Se, Howard J, Savage, 522 Fifth Joseph C. O'Dea; Sec., Alfred Brahay. ” z 
Enel neers, Inc,, Society’ of Automotive (1905), 29 
; aiernal Order of (1898), Kirkwood Bldg., 39th St. t 
s r cit Vr, ato, abt: 80: ,000; Pres., John W. pS ae oe wc wee Fees.»/0- ee. 
Heller, Jr.; Sec arry, English- Speaking Uni 
ster ‘Star, Order of the, Grand Chapter (1896),|. 30 Rockefeller Plaza, ery its, 315,000; sg 
oe eo ent Dhee areti ian y ae John W. Dayis; Sec,, Frank S. Coa: af 
orthy Gran a- | Epipih: i [ 
“Mrs. ‘Helen D, Oeeebuet Gr. Sec., Mrs. nipimany Guid of, America, "ino. (ion4) eed 
Yost. Mrs. Jane Nagle Brooks. - i 
ola aaa Amer. preted Northwestern | Episcopal Berets: Guild of America, Inc. (1924) 
vanston, Il 7; Pres., Prof. Alvin] 1B, 29th N. ¥. ©.; abt. 1,500; Pres., Otis 
Zensen; ee Prof. “ais prehington Bell. Skinner; Sec., Percy Moore. _ as 
Cc a ureau 0: Epworth L. 
Broadway. N. Y.’C +> abt, 850; Exec. Dir., "G88, Tao Rte St tae eblsegDal Cb pee 
x S 
ahd ah ooo non? tebe Madison Jace L. greet Bee Msphesion; "Be, 
% 2 ee sineee at’'l Chmn., Carl aa ihe Association, Nat’l (1903), 33 W. 42nd St., 


Gebhart. 3 
gon Electric Tnstitute "eaSa8) ano «Lexington Bessie L.’ Grek Walter Drew: Bec,, Miss 


C.; approx. 200; Man, Dir,, Bernard | Ethnological Societ: 
¥, Inc., Amer. (184 
Pres., Dr. George G Vaillant, nee Pree of 
Natural History, N. Y C.; Sec., Dr. Alexander 
yaseer iqert: of Auihwonaaer: Columbia Univ., 
' Eugeni¢s ese reh A 
; Pres., George barren tek sak ame ’ ee On See i Has ecg 
aughlin, 


Education Foundation, Inc., C. BR B,— (See ea) 
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Evangelical Stedents, League of (1925), 25 So. 
aad St t., Philadelphia, Pa.; abt. 1,000; address 
ais communications to the cereal Secretary. 
Exchange Club, National (1917) ce Bldg., 
Toledo, Ohio; 45,000; Sec., Harold M. Harter. 
Family Welfare Assoc. of Amer. (1915), 130 E. 
ad St., N.Y. C.; 924 Eo ra oes 731 individuals; 
Gon Dir., Linton’ B 
-Farm Bureau Pedersinat ashen, (1920), &8 E. 
Washington St., Chicago, Tll.; 410,000 fatm fam- 
Pres., Edw. A. O'Neal; Sec., 


ily memberships; 
Blackburn. 

eae rene Political Federation (1933), 130 
Hotel Frederic, St. Paul Minn.; 75,000; Nat'l 
Organizer, Howard Y. Williams; Sec., Helen 
Olson. 

Federal Grand Jury—(See Grand Jury). 

Federation of Churches—(See Churches). 

Fencers League of America, Amateur (1892), 1,200; 
Pres., Harold Van Buskirk, Bronxville, N. Y.; 
Vice-Pres., Joseph L. Lewis, 30 Bellevue St., 
Dochester, Mass.; Sec., Dr. John R. Huffman, 
522 W. 152d St., N. Y. C. 

Fifth Avenue Assoc. , Inc. (1907), 350 Fifth Ave., 

ke EP & ; Gen. Man., Elles M. Derby; 
Sec., Thomas W. Hughes. 

Firemen’ s Assoc. of Great N. Y., a eye (1917), 
Rm, 406, 63 Park Row, N. Y. C.; 6,631; Pres., 
Vincent J. Kane; Sec., Michael Collins. 

First Avenue Association, Inc., The (1926), 719 
First Avenue, N. Y. C.; abt. 650; Sec., James J. 
Hackett, Jr. 

Fisheries Society; Amer. (1870), Investment Bldg., 
Washington, D. C.; 650; Sec., Seth Gordon, 
South Office Bldg., Harrisbure, Pa. 

Flag Association, The United States (1924), 923 
15th St., N. W., Washington, D. C.; Pres. Gen., 
Col. James A. Moss. m 

Florists and Ornamental Horticulturists, Soc. of 
American (1883), 423-A Stevens Hotel, Chicago, 
Tll.; address communications to the aig nage 


Foik Aris Center (1926), 673 Fifth Ave., : 
350; Dir., beth Burchenal; enn ty Ruth 
Burchenal. 

Folk Dance Soc., Amer. (1916), 250; (see Folks 


Arts Center for officers, etc. 

Folklore Soc., Inc., Amer. (1888); 210; Pres., Prof. 

Steth Thompson, Indiana Univ., Bloomington, 
acy ae Set ba wea co of Anthro- 
logy, Columbia Un : " 

Fazeign otic iey Assoc., Inc. (1918), 8 W. 40th St. 

MW ¥.1C.5°16,773; Pres... Raymond Leslie Buell: 
Sec., — Dorottiy F. Leet A PE age 

Foreign Press Correspondents in ev Ua As 
reign of (1917), 383 Madison Ave., N. Y. C.; 
150; Sec., Alan O. Trower. 

Foreign Trade Council, Inc., Nat'l (1914), 26 
Beaver St., N. Y. C.; ‘Chmn., James A. Farrell; 
Sec., Lindsay Crawford. 

Foresters of America, Supreme Court (1790), 591 

ummit Ave., Jersey City, N. J.; 152,672; Sup. 
Chief Ranger, Michael J. Clancy; Sec., James 
. Walsh. 

Foresters, Society of American (1900), 825 Mills 
Bid: “7 17th and Pa. Ave., N. W.; Washington, 
D. 4,204; Exec. Sec., Henry E. Me ae 

Forestry Assoc., Amer. (1875), 919 17th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C.; 114,500; Exec. Sec., ‘Ovid 
Butler 

Fort ad Eight, The (1920), 777 No. Meridian St., 
insianapols, ind.; ; abt. 35, 000; address all com- 
munications to the Correspondent National. 

42nd atts! tea, Owners and Merchants Assoc., 
» Ine. 19), ea tr Bok N. Y. C.; 500; Exec. 
Vice- seid L 

Foundation for Positive “Heatth—(See ere ts ee 

nce-America Society 5 xchange 

a Y. C.; 200;- George W. Burleigh; Sec., 
Byrnes MacDonald. 

Franklin Institute of the State of Pennsylvania 

(1824), Benjamin Franklin Parkway at 20th St., 
Cave hia, Pa.; 4,500;-Pres., eld C. Staples; 
Sec. ‘& Dir,'D Dr. Henry Butler Alle 

Braet Congress of America, Nat'l (1887), 35 
E. Wacker Dr., Chicago, See 6,000,900; Sec.- 
Be eataor tee hetroest Dist No 1, 257 W. 93d 

‘ons of Israe! st. No. 

ris a “ . C.; Dist. No. 2, 316 No. Michigan 

Ave., Chicago, Ill.; Gr. Sec., Joseph L. Berger, 


N: ¥. Cc: 

French Alliances se = United States & Canada, 
Fed of (1902), 2: 60th St., N. Y. C.; Pres., 
Frank D. Pavey; Sper -Gen., Bierre Bédard. 

French Chamber of Commerce of the U. S., Inc., 

1896), 4 E. 52nd St., N.Y. C.; 750; he Pierre 
| TRS ae U. § dain. “22 E 60th 
e U. S. 

Beech ee ro 125; Pres., Forsyth ees 
Dir., Pierre A. Bedard; Sec.-Gen. Bd. of Trus- 
tees, Albert L. Hoffman. 
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French Legion of Honor, Inc., Amer. Soc. of the 
(1924), 522 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.; 600; Exec. Vice 
Pres., Ww. Francklyn, "Paris. 

Friends of de Grasse, Soc. of (1930), Pres., Fred- 
erick B. Robinson, City College, N. Y. C.; Sec.; 
yo 2 R. Dillon, Press Club, 21 Hs St., 

Friends’ reacts Conference (1900), 1515 Cherry 
St., Philadelptria, Pa.; 487; Pres., Arthur C. 
Jackson; Sec., J.’ Barnard Walton. 

Friends of Lafayette, Amer. (1932), Easton, Pa.; 
999; Pres., William M. Lewis; Sec., Theodore 
E. Norton: 

Fruit and Vegetable Distributors, = Lene of 
Wholesale aoe (1893), 512 F St., , Wash- 
ington, D. C.; 525; Sec., Horace H. Herm 

Gas Assoc., io. (1919), 420 Lexington Av., N. ¥. 
C.; 5,000; Man. < sees ‘Alexander Forward; Sec., 
Kurwin Boye: 

Genetie Assoc., mane (1903), Victor Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; 3,500; Pres., Dr. David Fairchild, 
Cocoanut Grove, Fla.: Sec., C. BE. Leighty, Bu- 
reau Plant Industry, Washington, D.C. 

Gperapnte Society, National (1888), 16th and M 
Sts., W., Washington, D. C.; 1, 125, 000; Pres., 
Dr. Gimert Grosvenor; Sec.,' Dr. George W. 
Hutchison. 

Geographical Peet American (1852), Broadway 
at 156th St., N. Y. C.; 3,500; Acting Sec., John 
K. Wright. 

Geological Society of America, Inc. (1888), 419 

117th St., N. Y. C.; 700; Pres., Arthur L. 
Day; Sec., Charles P. Berkey. 

German Beneficial Union of Pittsburg (1892), - 
1505-7 Carson St., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 30,022 adult, 
2,454 juvenile; Sup. Pres., Ernest Herklotz; Sup. 


Sec., Wm. T. Funk. 

German Press Club of N. ¥. (1885), 22-24 No. 
William St., N. Y. C.; 150; Pres., Henry Heide; 
Sec.; O. Box 1207 Church 


Hanns Guessregen, P. 
St. Annex, Ni Wes 
German Society of Sia! City of N. 
Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
sert. 

Gideons, The (Christian Commercial Men’s Assoc. 
of Amer.) (1899), 202 So. State St., Chicago, 
TIL; abt. 7,000; Sec., F. Dewar. 

Girl Scout Federation of Greater New York, Ine. 
(1930), 670 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C.; 18,885: 
Chmn., Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, Jr.; Exec. Sec. i 
Mrs. Mabel L. Toompson 

Girl Scouts, Inc. (1912), 14 W. 49th St., Wiz, 
492,118; Pres., Mrs. Frederick H. Brooke: Sec., 
Mrs. Ralph G: Wright. 

Girls Clubs, Inc., N. ¥. League of (1884), 31 E. 
37th St., N. Y¥. C.; 1,000: Pres., Miss Victorine 
Ohayon; Sec., Miss Ruth E. Quigley. 

Girls’ Friendly Society of the U. S. A. (1877), 
386 Fourth Ave., N. Y¥. C.; 25,000; Pres., Miss 
—- Cc. Oo. Brent; Exec. Sec., ‘Miss Harriett A. 

funn. 

Girls Service League of America (1908), 138 E. 
i9th St., N. Y. C., Pres., Mrs. Alexander M. 
Hadden; Sec., Miss Stella A. Miner. 

ao Association, N. S. (1894), 73 E. 57th St, 

N.Y. C.; 821; Sec., Frank M. Hardt. 

Good Templars, International Order of, Nat’l 
Grand Lodge (1851), 21 Gillette St., West Hart- 
ford, Conn.; 6,992; Sec., Alfred Abrahamson. 

Gorgas Memorial Inst. )—(See Medicine). 

Government Employees, Amer. Fed. of (1932), 900 
F. St., N. W., Washington, D. C.; 26,000; Sec., 
Mrs. Bernice B. Heffner. 


- ¥. (2784), 147 
C.; 700; Man., Albert Bos- 


Government Research Assoc. (1915), 1313 E. 
seh St., Chicago, Ill.; 380; Sec., Robert M. 
aige. 


Government Research, Detroit Bureau of (1916), 
5135 Cass Ave., Detroit, Mich.; 13 Trustees; Sec., 
Dr. Lent D. Upson. F . 

Grand Army of the Republic (April 6. 1866). 

Grand Army of the Republic, Memorial Com- 
mittee (1868), Rm. 2225 eee ret Bldg., N. Y¥. 
G:; 6,300; C. -, Edward Griffiths; Sec., 
Julius Isaacs. 2 

Grand Army of the Republic, Nat’l vane of the — 
(1886), 125 No. Dudley St., Camden, N. J.; abt. . 

9,000; Pres., Mrs. Orpha M. Whitaker, as 
oars: Sec., Mrs. Helen M. Lehman, 515 New- 
ark Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 

Grand Army of the Republic, Nat’?1 Woman’s Re- 
lief Corps (Auxiliary to) 1883); 100,000; Nat’l 
Pres., Elizabeth L. Kothe, Par ersbur, ,. lowa; 
Nat'l Sec., Marie L. Basham, 803 Euclid Ave., 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Grand Jurors’ Assoc., Federal, for the Eastern 
Dist. of N. Y. (1927); 266; Pres., Auugust Kupka, 
200 Union St., Flushing, N. Y.; mee Waldo T. 
Hunter, 552 E. 9th St. Brooklyn, N 

Grand Jury OBE i "N. Y. County %(1913), 105 
W. 40th St., N. Peg Pres., Lee Thompson 
Smith; Sec., " goeage a anff. 


ee, ge - — eM. 2. add 
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Grand Jury Assoc,, Federal, for the Southern 
Dist. of NS Y. (1927), 101 Park Ave., N. Y. C.; 


“ 350; Sec., . Robertson Jones. 

Grand Dirtet Boys’ Assoc. (1920), 106-8 W. 55th 
St., N. Y. G.; 3,200; Pres., Jonah J. Goldstein: 
Sev, Max Bernstein. 

Gynevological Society, Amer. (1876), 11 BE, Chase 
St., Baltimore, Mad.; 124; Pres., Dr. Frederick 
Clark Holden; Sec,, Dr. Richard W. Te Linde. 

~ Gyro International (1912), 186 Union Commerce 
Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio; 4,000; Int’l Pres., John 
F. Meredith; Sec., Edmund L. Kagy 

Hackney Horse Society, Amer, (1891), Norshon 
Road, Merrick, L, I., N. Y.; 150; Sec., Gurney 
GC. Gue, Box 536, as above. 
Beatin Council, Inc. ., Nat’l (1921), 50 W. 50th St., 
Y. C.; 17 member organizations; Sec., Mau- 
Ric A. Bigelow. 
Hesith. ae Foundation for Positive (1919), 50 
50th N. Y. C,; Pres., Mrs. D. W. Cooper; 
moc’ Lae “elton L'Ecluse. 

Health, Physical Education and Recreation, Amer. 
Assoc. for (1885) (a merger of the Amer. Physi- 
cal qeenen Assoc.), 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C,; 9,500; Sec., Dr. N. P. Neil- 
son. 

Hearing, Amer Soc. for the Hard of (1919), 1537 

35th St,, N. W., Washington, D. C,; approx. 
3,500; Exec. Dir., ea eas ic eeies. 
cal SSOc. Inc., Amer. (1922 

2 e A ORs “approx, 1,650; Pres., Dr. William J, 
ers: Sec., Dr. Howard B. Sprague. 

Hebrew Congregations, Union of American (1873), 
34 W. 6th St., Cincinnati, Ohio; 293 eee 
tions; be. 362 members; Pres., Robert P. Gold- 
man; Sec. -, Rabbi George Zepin. 

Hebrew Educational pee. (1899), 564 Hopkinson 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. 3,000; Supt., Rabbi Alter 
F. Landesman; Sec., Nathaniel Bloom. 

Hebrew Sheltering & Immigrant Aid Soc. (1884), 
425-437 Lafayette St., N.Y. C.; 75,000; Pres., 
Abraham Herman; Sec., Isaac L. Asofsky. 

’ Hibernians in America, Ancient Order of (1859) 
1648 Westmont Ave., Pittsburgh 10, Pa.; 200,000; 


Sec., Leo Kelly. 

Highways Assoc., National (1912), Bass River, 
Cape Cod, Mass.; over 1,000,000 adherents; 
Founder . and Pres., Charles H. Davis. 

Historical Assoc., Amer. (1889), 740 15th _St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C.; 3,000; Pres., Fred- 
erick i. Paxton, Univ. of Calif., Berkeley, Cal.; 
Sec., Dexter Perkins, Univ. of Rochester, 


Rochester, N. Y. 

Historical certs Y. State (1899), Ticonderoga, 
Nee uses) 3,950; Pres., Dixon Ryan Fox, Union 
College, Einenecnay, Ae ¥y Sec., Frederick B. 
Richards, Glens Falls, 

TEStoriont Society, Nat’l Fe). 175 Fifth Ave., 

Y. C.; Pres., Mabel T. R. Washburn; Sec., 
ae Linton Handley. 

Historical Roctety, NEY: (1804), 170 Central Park 
West, N. Re 900; Pres., John A. Weekes: 


Sec., A. J. Wall 
Holland House Corp. of the Netherlands (328). 
priernstionsl Bldg,, Rockefeller Center, N. Y. 

R. D. van ayen, Rm, 1218, as above. 
Holland Society of af (1885), 90 West St., 
C.; limited to L000" annual members: 
Walter M. Meserole; Sec., 
Home Economics Assoc., Inc., Amer. (1908), 
Mills Bldg., Washington, D. C.; 1,900 student 
clubs; 12, 500 individuals; Pres., Mrs, Helen 
aay Bond; Exec. Sec., Mrs. Katharine M, Ans- 


arse Market Club (1887), 38 Chauncy St., Boston, 
Mass.; 450; Pres., Sinclair Weeks; Sec., William 


og ’ 
Wheeler N. Voorhees, 
620 


H. Clift. 

. Home eisrons Council (1908), 297 Fourth Ave., 
oS Oe a boards and societies of 24 denomi- 
Reaioen; “Exec, Bac., Dr. M. 5. Dawber. 

Home Missions, Council of ee for (1908), 
297 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C.; 5,000,000 Protestant 
Church women, the constituencies of 23 con- 
gritnent Boards; Exec. Sec,, Miss Edith E. 

0 

Home Owners, Municipal fambaintee ter the Re- 
lief of, Rm. 1506, 84 William St:., Y. C.; 270; 

_.. Gen, Chmn., James N, MacLean, 

Homeopathy, Amer. Aes of (1844), 280 Madi- 
ne Ave., N. Y¥, C.; 4,000; Bus. Man., Kent 


ighty 
Horological Institute of America (1921); 500; 
Pres, Harrison F,. Babcock, 212 Chester- 
Twelith Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio: Sec. Ralph E. 
Gould, Nat’l Bureau-of Standards, Washington, 


Dei. 

Horse Show Assoc. of peerics Ltd., Nat’l (188: 
90 Broad St., N. CG. 2 ditectors; Sue 
Amory L. Haskell: aed. Whitney Stone. 


Horticultural Society. of New York ee 698 
Madison Aye., N. ¥. C.; approx, 3,500; Pres.; 
Henry F. duPont; Sec., Clarence L. ay 

Hospital Assoc., Amer, (1898), 
tee Chicago, Ill.; 4,200; Exec. Sec,, Bert 
Cald 

Hospital. Fund of ag ¥., United (1879), 370 Lexing-. 
ton Ave., N. ¥. ‘92 hospital members; Gen. 
Dir,, Homer Wickenden. 

Hotel Assoc. of the United States anes Canada, 
Amer. (1910), 221 W. 57th St., N. Y. ; 5,500; 
Pres. and Exec. Dir., Thomas D. Sie 

Huguenot Society of America (1883), The Library, 
2 W. 45th St., N. ¥. C.; 446; Sec., Margaret 
A, Jackson. 

Humane Assoc., Inc., Amer. (1877), 80 Howard St., 
Albany, N. Y.; 6,900; Pres., Sydney H, Coleman: 
Sec. and Gen, Man., Eric H. Hansen. 

Humane Education Soc,, Amer. (1889), 180 Long- 
wood Aye., Boston, Mass.; 5,000; Pres., Dr. 
Francis H. Rowley; Sec,, Guy Richardson. 

Hunter College, Associate Alumnae nf oes Hun- 
ter Alumnae Hall, 204 W. 55th S N >We. 
2,600; Sec., Miss Alma L. a Oeon. 3128 Hull 
Ave., The Bronx, N,. Y, C. 

Ice Industries, Nat'l Assoc. of (1917), 228 No. La 
Salle St., Chicago, Ill.; 1,800; Exec. Sec., Mount 
Taylor. 

petra Inc., Society of (1901), 33445 W. 24th 

N. Y¥. ©.; 275; Pres., Denys Wortman: Sec., 
Ray Greenleaf. 

Indian Rights Assoc. (1882), 301 So. 17th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; approx, 1,000; Pres., Jonathan 
M. Steere; Sec., Matthew K. Sniffen. 

Industrial Conference Board, Inc., Nat’l (1916), 
247 Park Ave., N. Y. C.; *members of govern- 
ing body, 147;. associates, 1,070; Pres., Dr. Virgil 
Jordan; Sec., Caleb H. Hodges. 

Industrial Democracy, League for (1905), 112 EF. 

2,500; Exec. Dir. Harry W 


19th St., N. Y. C.; 
(1901), 100 Wil- 


Laidler. 
Insurance Society of N. Y., Inc. 
Pres., Henry H. 


liam St C.; 1,167; 
Reed; Sec., Edward R. Hardy. 
International House, Alumni Assoc. of (1936), ot 
Riverside Drive, Y. C.; 1,200; Pres., R 
Gundersen; Treas., K. P. Damlamian. 

International House, N. Y. (1924), 500 Riverside 
Dr., N. Y. C.; 900; Dir., John L. Mott: Bus. 
Man., William J. Bissell. 

International Lyceum Assoe. of Amer, (1903), Suite 
332, Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; Exec. Sec. 5 
Caroline McCartney. 

Interracial Cooperation, Inec., Commission on 
(1919), 710 Standard Bldg., ‘atlanta, Ga.; 143; 
ae oe, Will W. Alexander: Sec., Miss Emily 

Taarpetineed Bankers Assoc. of Amer. (1912 
Clark St., Chicago, Ill.; 768; meee ua Biden 

I oo ee 1 

ron ani ee Institute, Re pit (1908), 350 Fift 
Ave., N. Y. ©.; 1,500; Pres., T. M. Girdler; see; 
W. S. Tower. 


Italian Chamber of pmarsrce in N. ¥. (1888 

Broad St., N. Y. C.; 600; Pres., ronda cee 
BF Sec., ue Alberto ‘C. Bonaschi. 

aly America ociety, Inc. (1918), 122 E. 58t! 

ea Y. C.; 1,200; Exéc. Sec., ‘Alberto Gee 
Izaak Walton League of Amer. (1922), Rm. 1167 

Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Ill.: 

Gen. Man., Kenneth A. Reid. ° VP P*0%- 25,000; 
Japan Society, Inc. (1907), 527 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Cx 
800; Pres., Henry W. Taft, 14 Wall St.. N.Y. C.: 
Bee, wool: Ace) Ww. Burleigh, 20 Exchange 


Jouclart Assoc., Amer, Nat’l Retail (1906), - Ww. 
48th St., N. Y. C.; 3,00 a P 
Charles tt even. Sant ene 


7 ae rye? 
ewelers’ Security Abiaath: on the U. S. (1883) 
15 Maiden Lane, N. Y. C.; Pr : 
; See, dames Fa is es., Frank T, Sloan: 
ewis an cultural Soc,, Ine. (1900), 301 BR, 
St, N; C.; Gen. Man., Gabriel Davidepet 
Jewish Braiits Institute of Amer. s ape ene 1825 
Harrison Ave., The Bronx, N. C.; 1,500; 
Exec. Dir., Leopold Dubov. eo yi 
Jewish Commlttes, “Ar Amer. (1906), 461 Fourth Aye, ae 


,000; Pres., Dr. 
Morris D. Waldman. Cyrus Adler; Sec., 


Jewish Federations and Welfare Fund - 
ail of (1932), 165 W,.4gth ston’ YS Pare 

ations; Pres., 
Solomon Lowenstein. ae stiroeder: pec 
3080 Broad- 


Jewish Historical epee Amer. (1892), 3 
way, N. Y. C,; : Sec., Albert M. rca 
Fed- 


Jewish Philanthrorie Societies of N. ¥. C.,, 
pre tips f for she cpppers ab (1907), 71. W. 47th St., 
; ; Exec, Vice-Pri 
bewetstert: Sec., Dudley D. Paso! Sole 


18-20 E. * Division 2 
Ww. 


x ‘4 "Veterans os. the U. S. (1896), 276 
Commander, Isador 


dm 
rd (1917), 220 Fifth Ave., 
¥ 0.5 323 ne ee centers, 370,000 men, 
ota and children; Pres., Judge Irving Leh- 
™an; Acting Exec. Dir., Louis Kraft. 
oan ‘Women, 3 Nat'l Council of (1893), 1819 Broad- 
C.; 50,000; ~~ Mrs. Maurice L. 
Goldmann! | Exec. Dit., Mrs. Marion M. Miller. 
Judicature Society, Amer. (1913), Law School, Ann 
Arbor, Mich.; 1,750; Sec., Herbert Harley. 
Juilliard Musical Foundation (1920), 60 Liberty 
j St., N. Y. C.; Sec., M. Steilen. 
Julius Rosenwald Fund (1917), 4901 Ellis Ave., 
Chicago, Ill.; 16; Pres., Edwin R. Embree; Sec., 
(1901), 221 


Margaret 8S. Simon 
Junior League of the City of N. Y¥. 
E. Tist St., N. Y. C.: 1,900; Pres., Mrs. Morgan 
Wing, Jr.; "Sec., Mrs. Edward Everett Post. 
Junior Leagues ‘of Amer., Inc., Assoc, of the 
(1921), Hotel Waldorf Astoria, N. Y. C.: Exec. 
J Sec., De Forest Van Slyck. 
Kennel Club, Ine., Amer. (1884), 221 Fourth Ave., 
C.; 223: member clubs; Exec. Vice-Pres., 
Phare: T. Inglee; Sec. -Treas., P. B. Rice. 
Kindergarten Assoc., Nat’l (1909), 8 W. 40th St., 
N. Y. C.; Exec. Sec., Miss Bessie Locke. 
King’s Daughters and Sons, Inc., Int’l Order of 
(1886), 144 E. 37th St., N. Y. C.; 60,000; Exec. 
Sec., Mrs. Charles A. Menet. 
Kiwanis International (1915), 520 No. Michigan 


Jewi 


Ave., Chicago, Il.; 100,547; Sec., Fred C. W. 
Parker. 
; Knights of Columbus (1882), 45 Wall St... New 
4 Haven, Conn.; 427,043; Sup. Sec., William J. 


McGinley. 
Knights of the Golden Eagle (1872), 814 No. Broad 


ot ape i ay Pa.; 40,000; Sec., Fred W. 
: n. 

Knights of Pythias (1864), 1054 Security Bldg., 
! Minneapolis, 300,000; Sup. Keeper of 


, Records and Seal, Harry M. Love 

: Knights of the Round Table (1923); 1,030; Pres., 

i James E. Smith, P. O. Box 3046, Washington, 
D. C.;_Sec.-Treas., James Landrum, Shirley 
Savoy Hotel, Denver, Colo. 

Knights Templar, Grand Commandery (1814), 
Rochester, N. Y.; 19,230; Gr. Commander, Jack- 
son R. Shoemaker, 957 W. Water St., Elmira, 
iNerek.. Gr. Rec., =e B. Mullan, 608 Terminal 
Bldg., Rochester, N- Y. 

Knights Templar of the U. S. A., Grand Encamp- 
ment of (1816), Right Eminent Gr. Recorder, 
Adrian Mamersley, 428 Chamber of Commerce, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 

Kosciuszko | pacer ea ‘The (1925), 149 E. 67th St.. 
N. Y. C.; Board of —— of 10; Sec. and 
Exec. Dir., Stephen P. Mizw: 

Ku Kiux Klan, Inc., Knights of the (1916), Ros- 
well Road, Atlanta, Ga.; Imperial Wizard, H. 
W. Evans; os Spratt. 

Labor Legislation, Amer. Assoc. for (1906), 131 E. 
23rd St., N. Y. C.; Sec., John B. Andrews. 

Lalor Foundation, (1934); 
Chas. Lee Reese, 3160 Du Pont Bld.; Sec., 

C. Lalor Burdick, Lancaster Pike and Baltimore 
Rd.; both Wilmington, Del. 

Language Assoc. of Amer., Modern (1883), 100 
Washington Square East, N. Y. C.; 4,450; Sec., 
Percy W. Long. 

Language Assoc., Int’l Auxiliary (1924), 420 Lex- 
ington Ave., N. Y¥..C.; Exec. Sec., Mrs. Mary 


ray. 

tae mgological, Rhinological and Otological Soc., 
ed Amer. (1895), 708 Medical Arts Bldg., 
Rochester, N. Y.; 425: Pres., Dr. H. I. Lillie: 
Sec., Dr. C. Stewart Nash. 

La Societe des Quarante Hommes et Huit Chevaux 
—(See Forty and Hight). 

Law, Amer, ce of International (1906), 700 
Jackson P1., W., Washington, D. C.; 1,000; 
ce hak Dr. se Brown Scott; Sec., George A. 


Finc 

Law institut The American (1923), 3400 Chest- 
nut St. +, Philadelphia, Pa.; 960; Dir., William 
Draper Lewis 

Law ences of America, Commercial (1895), 111 
W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill.; 5,000; Exec. Sec., 
MacAlan Freitag. 

Law Schools, Assoc. of Amer. (1902); Pres., Dean 

. Herschel W. Arant, School of Law, Ohio State 
Univ., Columbus, Ohio; Sec., Prof. Harold 
Shepherd, Sch. of Law, Univ. of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

ers’ Assoc., N. ¥. County (1908), 14 Vesey 
ae? N.Y. Gi 5,950; Board of Directors, as 


or w YX. a 


; “above: veo Terence J. reek ae i 170 Broadway, 
je x. 
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League of Nations beta Inc. (1923), 8 W. 40th : 
St. ee Cost, Pres., James T. Shotwell; i 

z Sec., » Clark M. mlcnelnerger: my 
earne ocieties, Amer, eee of 1919), 907 k 
Fifteenth St., Washington, D. 20 societies; 
Permanent Sec. -, Dr. Waldo G. Eeland ont 

Legal Aid Organizations, Nat’l Assoc. Se (1923 ‘ 
Duke University, Durham, No. Car.: 45 orga 
gations; Pres., Henry ©. Hart, 1138 Hospital 
Trust Bidg., Providence, R. 1; Sec., John Ss. 
Bradway, Law School, Duke Univ. 

Legal el Society, The (1876), 11 Park Pl., N. Y. 

Harrison Tweed; Sec., Henry G. Alex- 
ender: Aiborpay- ins Chief, Louis’ Fabricant. ¥ 

Legion of Decency, Nat’l (1933); Sec., Rev. son, 
J. McClafferty, 458 Madison Ave., N. ¥. C. 

Legion of Valor of the U. S., Army '& Navy (1890), 
314 Court House, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 1,000; Nat'l 
Commander, Major Ralph W. Robart; mae Lt. 
Ben Prager. 

Legislators’ Assoc., Amer. (1925), 1313 E, 60th is 
Chicago, Ill.; 7,500 State legislators; Exec. Dir., 
Henry Ww. Toll. 

Leonard Wood Memorial (Amer. Leprosy Found) a 
(1927), 1 Madison Ave., N. Y. C.; 10,000; Pres., 
Perry Burgess; Exec. Sec., H. L. Elias, 

Lepers, Be Amer, Mission to Wrae? 156 Fifth 
Ave., N. ¥. C.; 45,000; Gen. Sec., Ri 

Libraries Assoce., Special (1909), 

> G.5 1,997; Sec. Elizabeth Lois Clarke. 

American (1879), 520. No 

Chicago, Ill,; abt. 13,500; Sec 


aca Association, 
Michigan Ave., 
Carl H. Milam. 

Linguist Soc. of Amer. (1924), Bennett Hall, Univ. 
of Penna., Philadelphia, Pa.; 675; Sec., P. 
Roland G. Kent. 

Lions Eg er as (Int’] Assoc. of Lions Clubs) 
(1917 332 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
105, 006; Sec.-Treas., Melvin Jones. 

Lithographers National Assoc., Inc. 

adison Ave., N. 
torre Maurice Saunders; Sec., 
well. 

Long Island Assoc., The (formerly Long Isla 
Chamber of Comerce) (1926), 273 Pennsylvan: 

PIN, Xs “GC. -1000; Man. Dir., Meade } 


Luther League of America (1895), Muhlen 
Bldg., 1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 70, 
Exec. Sec., Rev. Paul M. Kinports. 

Magicians, Parent Assembly of the Soc. of Ay 
(1902), Hotel McAlpin, N. Y. C.; 300; P 
Shirley L. Quimby, 302 W. 12th St., N. oO 
Sec., Edward W. Dart, 99 John St., Yi 

Mammalogists, Amer, Soc. of (1919), "1,017; a 
Drei He ES sackeons Bureau of Biol 

Survey, Washington, G.; Corr, Sec., D 

B. Davis, Dept. of wild Game, College St: ation 

Texas. 

Management, Soc. for the Advancement of (1936), 
29 W. 39th St., N. Y. C.; 1,325; wiles, 
Gesell; Sec., Evelyn Buckley. 

Manufacturers, Nat’l Assoc. of (1895), 14 
ce Y. C.; 5,000; Exec. Vice-Pres., Wa. 
Weisenburger; Sec. , Noel Sargent. 

Maritime Assoc. of the Port of = Ree (187. 
Broad St., N. Y. C.; 925; Man., H. Callag! 

Masonic Relief Assoc. of the U. °3. and Can 
(1885), 43 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y.; 1,82 


q Fr. is a 
Masons, A. F. & A., Most Worshipful King Solor 
Grand Lodge, State of N. ¥., Inc. (1906), 71 1 
131ist St., N. Y. C.; 2,800; Sec., ae: 


Conover. ; 

Masons, Supreme Council, 33d Degree (1867), 1 117 
Statler Bldg., Boston, Mass.; 229,827; Sovereian 
Gr. Commander, Melyin M. Johnson; Sec 
Charles H. Spilman. 

Mathematical Assoc. of America, Inc. (1915) ee 
Pres., Prof. A. J. Kempner, Univ. of Colorad 
Boulder, Colo.; Sec., Prof. W. D. Cairns, — Ee 
nee dic vg pier : + ci888), 531 W. 116th 
r eenccagg ical oc., Amer. f 

ss me C.; 2,300; Pres., R. L. "Moore, U of 
ieee Are Tex.; f Sec., Dean ne 
Richardson, Brown Uniy., Providence, BR. 

Mayflower Descendants, General Soc. of “(4897). 
420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C.; 6,000; Sec., H. G 
Murray. Pi 

Mayflower Descendants, Society of (1894), 120 E 
Tist St., N. Y. C.; 1,000; Governor, John D. ‘ 
Beals, Jr.; Sec., H. "Russell Drowne, Jr. ‘ 


Mayors, Tye Conference of (1932), 730 Jackson 
a "Pl, W Washington, D. C.; 180 largest cities of the 
; PYes., Mayor F. ‘H. LaGuardia, Mayor of 
ay or ‘York City; Exec, Dir., Paul V. Betters. ; 
Me es, Junior Order United American, Nat’l 
a? Council sheet) 3025 No. Broad St., Philadelphia, 
4 > 995.000; Nat’l Councilor, Andrew Ruppel, 
oda Mareaset Pl., Glendale, N. ¥.; Sec., James 

L. Wilmeth, Box "874, Philadelphia, Pa, 

lediaeval Academy of America, The (1925), 1430 

Massachusetts Ave,, Cambridge, Mass.; 960; 

bPres., Prof. C. H. ‘Beeson; Exec. Sec., G. W. 

b ottrell, Jr. 

: = Medical Association, American (1847), 535 No. 
_ Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill.; 108,670; Sec. & Gen. 
' Man., Dr. Olin Wael 

“Meaiesi Assoc, of N. Y. C,, 
Academy of Moniting: 2H. 103d St. 
' 250; Sec., Dr. Adelaide Romaine. 

“Medical Society of the County of Kings and Acad- 

emy of Medicine of Brooklyn (1822), 1313 Bed- 

ford Ave., Brooklyn, N. ¥.; 2,743; Pres., Philip I. 

Nash, M.D.: Sec., Thomas B. Wood, M.D. 

dical Society of ‘the State of N. Y. (1806), 2 

103d St., N. Y¥. 16,104; Pres., Dr. William 

Groat; Sec., Dr "beter Irving. x 

edical Women’s Assoc., Amer. Gorman Medical 

Women’s Nat'l Assoc.) (1915), 50 W. 50th St., 

| 757; See., Dr. Elizabeth Parker. 

dicine, Inc. ee Gorgas Memorial Institute of Trop- 

al and Breventive (1921), 1835 Eye St., N. W., 

* Washinet ‘ton, ; Sec. Gen., M. W. ‘Ireland! 

edicine, N. ¥. Pac Monae of (1847), 2 E. 103d St., 

N. Y. C.; 2,500; Dir., Dr. John A. Hartwell; Sec., 

Ir. Beis 'F. Prissell. 

_ Mental Hygiene, sat Amer. Foundation for (1928), 
© W. 50th St., Y. C.; Pres., Dr. Arthur H. 
tuggles; Sec., chiitord W. Beers. 

M ntal Hygiene, Inc., patornationsl Committee for 

(1930), 50 W. 50th St., ¥. C5 300;; Pres... Dr, 

dolf Meyer; Sec., Silgora W. Beers. 

al Hygiene, Ine. -, Nat’i Committee for (1909), 

0 W. 50th St., N. Y. C.; 800; Gen. Dir,, Dr. 

arence M, Hincks; See., Clifford W. Beers. 

reantile Assoc., Central (1912) 65 Fifth Ave., 
Y. C.; 500: Pres,, David H. Knott: Sec.. 
oseph E. Kean. 

rehant Marine Institute, Inc., American (1938), 

‘11 Broadway, N. Y. C.; 41 companies; Pres., 

We J. Taylor; Sec., R. J. Baker. 

€ rchant Marine Library, Assoc., Inc., Amer. 

921), 45 Broadway, N C.; 1,200; Pres., Mrs. 
Howard; Sec., Gilbert "E. Mottla. 

? Assoc. of N. ¥. (1897), 233 Broadway, 

; 3,298; Pres., Louis K. Comstock; Sec., 

Cri y Mead. 

ological Society, Amer. (1920); 1,100; Pres., 

.W. R. Gregs, U Weather Bureau, Wash- 

on, D: C.; Sec., Dr. Charles F. Brooks, Blue 

Observatory, Milton, Mass. 

dist Episcopal Church, N. Y¥. City Soc. of the 

36), Rm. 814, 150 Fifth Ave., N. ¥, C.; Exec. 

eG Dr. Frederick B. Newell. 
fethodist Episcopal Church, Woman’s Foreign 

_ Missionary Society of the (1869), Rm. 710, 150 

AN ifth Ave,, N, Y. C.; 351,777; Pres., Mrs. Thomas 

Lc holson; Sec., Mrs, Harry’ Earl Woolever, 3511 

= man St., N, W., Washington, D. C. 

e t Episcopal Church, Woman’s Home Mis- 

ionary “3 ee ae ae EN St., Cincinnati, 
. ©. Good e; Sec., 


» Inc, (1909), 308 W. 34th 
One Pres. se Francisco Juarez; 


Women’s 7000). N. me 
z Gab 


exican eecisiy of N. 
} Y. C.; 33,0 
‘turo Paz. 
pical Society, N. Y¥. ee Central Park 
"9th St., N. Y. ; 


res., Harry 
Sec., Fred A 
Engineers, 
., Washington, D 
. Wooten. 


“A tennerioht 
Soc. of Amer. (1919), Mills 
. C.} 6,811; Exec. Sec., Col. 


Mass. ; Frank 


rder of the Loyal Legion of the U. S. 
1805 Pine St., pe eiedolents Pa.; 2,200: 
mander-in- Chief, Col. Wm. Innes ~ Forbes: 
panier, ene 's. pee 
rder 0} e Loyal Legion of the U. §., 
, Spay of the State of N. Y. (1868), 4 W. 
f d Y¥. C.; Commander, Major John 
x mou "Bouvier; Recorder, Wm. Emory Pettit. 


ate General. 
i itary Order of the World War, 
1920), 4 W. 43d St., N, Y¥. 612; 
Maj. Gen. John J. RS “Aajt., 
Richard Condon, : 
Military Surgeons of the U, S,, Assoc. (1891), : 
Army Medical Museum, Washington, D. 
4. ,300; Pres, neh reqs - Lord; Nat’l Sec., 
‘ajor Gen. H, ilchris 
Mineralogical Society of Amer., Inc. (1920); 882; 
Pres., Ellis Thomson, Uniy. of Toronto, Toronto, 
Can.; Sec., Paul F. Kerr, Columbia Univ., 
N. 


Mining Congress, pears (1897), Munsey Bldg., 
Washington, D. C.; 2,500; address all com- 
munications to the’ gauhatiey: 7 

er ef Assoc., Amer. (1846), 287 Fourth Ave., — 

Y. C.; Exec. Vice-Pres., William F, Frazier; — 
Bee. , Fred L. Brownlee. is 

Moose, Loyal Order of (1889), Mooseheart, Ill; 
ag oe Pres., Roy Williams; Sup. Sec., Malcolm 

Moose, Loyal Order of, N. ¥. State (1914), Moose 
Temple, Syracuse, N. Y.; 24,000; Pres,, George ; 
W. Wilkes: Sec.-Treas., Chas. A. Pross. 

More Game Birds in America, Inc. (1930), 500 — 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.; 554; Pres., John C. Hunt- — 
ington; Sec., C. E. Stouch. 5 

f 
7 


Motion Picture Engineers, Soe. of (1916); 1,500; 
Pres., S. K. Wolf, Suite 909, RKO Blde., Radio 
City, | Ne Yale: Sec., J. Frank, Jty: c/o Nat'l 
Theater Supply Co., 92 Gold St., N. Cc. 

Motion Picture Producers and ‘Distributors of 
Amer., Inc. (1922), 28 W. 44th St., N. Y. C.; 27; A 
Pres., Will H. Hays; Sec., Carl E. Milliken. / 

Motion’ Pictures, Nat’l Board of Review of (1909), 

70 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.; 1,500; Chmn., Dr, George 
W. Kirchwey; Sec., Wilton A. Barrett. ‘ 

Moter Bus Operators, Nat’l Assoc. of (1926). 831 — 
Tower Bldg., Washington, D. + Pres., @ 
Arthur M. Hill; Sec,.-Man., August W. Koehler, — 

Municipal Assec., Amer. (1924), 1313 E. 60th St.. 
Chicago, Tll.; 40 state leagues and municipalities: " 
Exec. Dir., Clifford W. Ham q 

Municipal League, Nat’l (4894), 309 E. ys st. 3 
N.. Y. C.; 2,100; Exec. Dir., ‘Howard P. Jones. 

Museum of the City of N. Y¥. (1923), Fifth Ave. 
at 103d St., N. ¥. C.; 950; Dir, Hardinge 
Scholle; Sec., Robert LeRoy. 3 

Museums, Amer. Assoc. of (1906), Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, D. C.: 1,000: Dir., 
Laurence Vail Coleman. B 

Music, Inc., Nat’] Bureau for the Advancement of — 
(1916), 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. C.; Man. 
Dix.,; ©. M. Tremaine, a 

Music Teachers National Assoc. i876); abt, 45005 q 
Pres., ake) Hughes, 338 W. 89th st., N. c.! : 
Sec., 2 Swarthout, Univ. of Kansas’ 
recens Kan, 

Musicians, Amer. Federation of (1896), 1450 Broad- 
way, N. Y. G.; 100,000; Pres., Joseph N. Weber; 
Sec., Fred W. Birnbach, 

Nat’l Board of Fire Underwriters—(see Under- 

Naturel Hi if Ameri M 
atura story, merican es es ie 869 
Central Park West at 79th St. ¥ ds 
Eb any Pres., F. Trubee Davison; aad: Ghee 

Natpraleis, Amer. Society of (1883); 540; -Pres., 
Prof. Robert M. Yerkes, Sch. of t Medicine, “Yale 
Univ., New Haven, Conn.: 

Cleland, Botany Dept., Indiana sat ia App 
ington, Ind. 

ak as Study Re? Amar. (1908), 5540 Pershing 

i, Pres., Dr. Edith M, 
Patch, ex “80, Bin "Me.; ‘Sec., Nellie F 

"| waval Ord St. sq yguis, addtess. ‘ 
ava rder o e U. S,, General Co and 
(1890), Pier 2, Lewis Whart, Bicone 
Commander General, Frederick B . Craven: Rec. 

8) sal oe a he 8 ie 
ava rder o e U, S., N. ¥,..Co a 
(1890); 100; Com aander, Jeroine coeur, 

ag ecorder, Lt. Comdr. J. 
Jackson, U. §. N., 4B. 43d St., N, Y, iia: 

= Reserve Meg fica 5 Us §. ” (4919); 4,000; 

es ommander ert Soiland, 1407 So. 

St., Los Angeles, Calif.; Sec., Li °R. 


A. VanVoorhis, 3622 Legatic i 3 
winetoR, ~ egation St., N. W., Wash 
ava baat * Officers Assoc., < Ss. 
Chapter (1930), 155, Worth t., i By ri TabO: 


he La 21st Sie 


Pres., eee Edw. L, Denton,. ; 
N.Y. Joans, 130 Bee } 


Sec., Lie Chas 
Ave., derkoe City, N. J. ie 


United States—Associations and Societies 


Navy League of the U. S.; Inc. (1902), Mills Bldg. 
ashington, D. C.; 00; Pres., H. Birchard 
Taylor; Sec., Mrs. ‘Chaffee Hill, Suite 820, as 


above 
Navy Sinai Aid Assoc, SE Navy Department, 
ieee eNG.2 bce Sec. ieee Capt. 


Spartina Ww, 
6d Bellevue Terrace, Bellevue Sta.. 


New Deal League, Inc. (1933), Washington, D. C.; 
Nat’l Chmn., D. H. Piackard; Exec. Sec., Edgat 
Reagan. 

New England Historic Genealogical Society (1845), 


9 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass. ; 2,400; Pres., 
Frederick Silsbee Whitwell; Rec. Sec., Everett 
Jefts Beede. 
New England Society in the City of N, ¥. (1805), 
43 Cedar St., N. Y. C.;-936; Sec., H. A. Cushing. 
New England Women, Nat'l Soc. of (1895); 3,700; 
Pres. Gen., Mrs. P. Semple, Jr., 10 Bellaire 


Drive, Montclair, N. J.; Sec., Miss 'G, G. Rifen- 
burgh, 10 Oxford Road,’ Albany, 

New Era Club, Inc, (1900), 274 pats Broadway, 
NOY OF Pres., Louis S. Posner; Sec., George 
Freedman. 

Newspaper Guild, American (1933), 1560 Broadway, 

Y. C.; 16,700; Exec. Vice- Pres. , Jonathan 
Eady: Sec.-Treas., Victor Pasche. 

Newspaper Publishers Assoc,, Amer. (1887), 
Lexington Ave., N. Y. C.; Gen. Man., 
Palmer. 

Non-Smokers’ Protective Poa = ig =e Inc. 
ed 344 W. 72d St. C.; Pres., Dr, 
Charles G. Pease; Sec., ye RE di Perani.' 

Numismatic Society, Amer. 424s Bens Broadway at 
156th St., N. C.; Tes., Edward T. 
Newell; Sec., Sydney P. “Nee 

Nurses Assoc., Amer. (1896), 50 W. 50th St., 
N.-Y. C.; over 140,000; Pres., Julia C. Stimson: 
Dir. of Headquarters, Alma H. Scott, Rm. 815, 
as above. 

Nurses, Guild of St. Barnabas for (4886), Grace 
Church, 105 Main St., Orange, N. J.; 2,100; 
Sec,-Gen., Miss Mary M. Clar 

Nuysing, Inc., Nat’l Genssatidtion for Public Health 
‘ti913), 50 W. 50th St., N. Y. C.; 10,000; Pres., 
Miss Grace Ross; Sec., "Miss Dorothy Deming 

Nursing Education, Nat'l League of (1893), 50° iN. 
50th St., N. Y. ¢ it estes a Sec., Claribel A. 
Wheeler; Sec., Stella 

upational Conference, Natt *(1933),, io Pa: ioe 
er oii N. Y. C.; 72; Dir., Dr. Edwin A 


370 
B. 


tional Therapy _Assoe., Amer. cist 175 

Decay Ave., Y. €.; 950; Pres., pr. Joseph C. 
Doane; Exec. gn ., Mrs. 'M, R. Cobb. 

Odd Fellows, tes = er ti Sovereign Grand 


t., Baltimore, Md.; 
G. Andrews: Sec., 


» Forel PAs mad 


roh. 
Ohio Gonicty “of New York (18: he 


vania, 7th Ave. at 33d St., N. 
Sec., C. E. Althouse. 


Phi Rrates sity. Inc. ae A St, 
ORs BL ree Alumni Pres., William 


shh F 2 iy 
a be r etait (i919), "1721 Railway Ex- 
eet Bidg., Bt emus; Mo.; 10,000; Sec.-Treas., 


optomets Tic ie Assoo: A ; Amer. Apr to 404 Wilmer Fae. 


Pres. Sy 
iH. iekeng; 
enuresis isos. 8 N. PAD Siate “(898). : 2472 Broad- 


ia + ie tic cig isoyai’ Cis0}, ao. Derrysyille 
tb , 

Orange ePittsb burgh, 2 Pasi 2 8,000; Pres., Alan 
Pane pee ., Rober eCree 

TE Amer. Guild of (1896), (370 Sixth Ave., 


KO Bldg., ; 6,000; Pres., Charles Henry 
REO BI 3 Bet. Ralph A A. Harr 
1 esearch 
Onents Se ree of dai): 398; Pres. Me ee ihe 
Burrows, Yale Univ., "409 ‘Prospect ae oer 
Haven, Conn.; Sec., Prof. Henry J. Cadbury, 


Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mass. 


409 


Oriental PE cociety Amer. whee a 409 Prospect. St., 
New Haven, oonn,: 700; Sec., Prof. Carl H! 


Kraeling. 

Ornithologists’ Union, Amer, (1883); 
Pres., Dr. Herbert Friedman, U. 
Museum, Washington, D. C.; Sec. E. 
Hicks, Dept. ef Botany, Ohio State Univ. 4, GO- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

cE Women’s American (1926), 212 Fifth Ave., 

¥. C.; 3,500; Pres., Mrs. Rose Gisset, 1816 

ekuee J, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Sec., Mrs. Isabel 

Schwartz, +e Beach 114th St., Rockaway Park, 


abt. 1,950; 
s. Naponat 


EM, 

Osteopathic Assoe., Amer. (1897), 540 No. har eee 
Ave., Bacaee, Ti; ; 5,476; Pres., Dr. BE. A. Ward; 
Exec. Sec., R. C! McCaughan. 


Owls, Order a} “{as04), Owl Bidg., 31 Wethersfield 
Ave., Hartford, Conn.; abt, 300, 000; Sup. Sec., 
Eugene B, Slusser. 

Pacific Relations and American Council, Institute 
of (1925), American Council, 129 BE. 52nd St., 
N. Y. C.; 1,100; Chmn., Carl L. Alsberg; Sec., 
Frederick V. Field. 

Pan American Society, Inc, (1912), 67 Broad St., 
N. Y. C.; 800; Pres., John L, Merrill; Sec., John 


J. Clisham. 
Pan American Union (1890),°17th St, and Con- 
Washington, D. C.; 21 


stitution Ave., * 
American Republics; Dir. Gen,, Dr. L. S. Rowe; 
Ass’t Dir., Dr. Pedro de Alba. 

Pan-Pacific "Union (1917), 1067 Alakea St., Persie 
lulu, T. H.; abt. 3,500; Exec. Sec., Miss Ann Y. 
Satterthwaite. 

Paper and Pulp Assoc., Amer. (1878), 122 E, 42nd 
St., N. Y. C.; 18 divisional associations; Pres., 
D.C. Everest; Sec., Charles W. Boyce. 

Parents and Teachers, Nat’l Congress of (897), 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. Mess ‘Washington, D. G.; 
2,222,218; Pres., Mrs. J. K.'Pettengill; Gen. Sec. 
Dr. William H. Bristow. y 

Park Association of. N. Y¥. City, Inc. (1928), 295 
Madison Ave., N. C.; Pres., Mrs. Arthur Eays 
Sulzberger; Sec., Miss M. Patricia Dunn. 

Park Avenue Association, Ine. (1922), 250 Park 
Ave., N. Y. C.; 1,000; Sec., Frederick W. Duval. 

Park Execittives and American Park Society, Amer. 
Inst. of (1898), Box 422, Tulsa, Okle,; 500; Exec. 
Sec., Will O. Doolittle. 

Pathfinders of America (1914), 968 Hancock Ave. 
W., Detroit, Mich.; approx. 50,000; Founder and 
Exec. Sec., J. F. Wright. 

Patrolmen’s "Benevolent Assoc, of the City of N. Y. 

. (1892), 63 Park Row, N. Y. C.; 19,000; Pres., 
Joseph J, Burkard; ee, Charles Monahan. 

Peace, World League for Permanent (1923), 528 
Fannin §t., Shreveport, La,; 2,000,108 in all 

Man. Dir., Baron Marcellus 
D. R. yon Redlich; Sec.-Gen., Alexander Freiherr 
von Reventort. 


Pen bab ett Nat’! League of Amer. CD! en 


countries; Pres. an 


209, Willard Hotel, ashington, D 

Pres., Miss Audrey Wurdemann el i, ee 

Auslander); Exec. Sec., Mrs, Mabel H ‘the 
Pennsylvania Society of N. ¥. (1 899), W: aldorf: 

Astoria Hotel, Park Ave. at 50th St., N. ¥- ee 

Pres., William A. Irvin, 71 onneatn By eRe 

Sec., "Robert Mazet, 270 Broadway, N. Y, 


ine., Sat (1928), 


ih, 

aban Research Federation aa 28 Ww. ee 
St., N, Y. C.; 1,500; Pres., C. ; Man, Dir., 
Dr. Charles 'S. Slocombe. 

Petroleum Institute, Amer. (1919), 50 W. 50th St., 
N. - 3,900 individuals; Pres., Axtell J. Byles: 
Bixee: Vice-Pres., W. R. Boyd, ‘Ir; Sec., Lacey 
Walker. 

Pharmaceutical Assoc., Amer. (1852), Institute of 
Pharmacy, 2215 Constitution Ave., Washington, 
D. C. i, 3: o00; Sec. ‘alan =e piig. (1877), 720 

Phi Beta Kappa umn in = 
Broadway, Ry C.; 975; Sec., Emmett Wr 
Poinueng Al in N. ¥, (1922), 31 E. 

Phi Beta Kappa umes nN. ¥, ry 
12th St., N. Y. C.; i Sree (ies Ane anda K, 
ter Bee. ae bie tio A (ioa4) 143 W 55th 
bi Beta Kappa Foundation p 

P Ny ¥. 0.327; John inkiand oibek: 
Sec., Dr. William ne Shimer 

Phi — 5s pa, Pastas eters of (1883), 145 33 
55th nes 83,000; ie De Frank P 
Grave: “William A. Shime fe 

Philatelic Society, iedeas (1886), 3421 Colfax Be 


Denver, Colo.; 5,031; Pres., Carter Glass, Jr.y 
Sec., Dr. H, A. Davis. 
Amer, (1869); 1,028; Pres., 


Peat olae aie ‘Univ. of Il., Urbana, IIL; 
ather, Univ. o 
Prof. L. A. Post, Haverford Coll., Haverford, Pa. 


“Philosophical Assoc., 


—Physical Society, 
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Amer. - (1901); abt. 700; 
Chmn., Prof. George H. Sabine, Cornell Univ., 
Ithaca, N. Y.; Act. Sec., Prof. Cornelius Krusé, 
Wesleyan Univ., Middletown, Conn. 


Philosophical Society, Amer. (1727), Independence 


Square, Philadelphia, Pa.; 454; Pres., Roland S 
Morris; Sec., William ©. Lingelbach; Exec. 
Officer, Edwin G. Conklin. 
Fp yaieel Education Assoc., Amer.—(see Health, 
ysical Education and Recreation, Amer. As- 


soc. for). 
American (1899); 3,300; Pres., 
Nat’l Bureau of Standards, 
Washington, D. C.; 


Prot, W. L. Severing- 
haus, Columbia Univ., N. Cc. 

Physicians, Amer. College of G95), be Pine St., 
Seca; Pa.; 3,925; Exec. Sec., BE. R. Loyve- 
an 

Physicians, Assoc. of Amer. (1886); 250; Sec., Dr. 

ugh J. Morgan, Vanderbilt University Hospital, 
Nashville, Tenn, 
Names Amer. Institute of (1931), 175 Fifth Ave., 
WG-55" Dir., Dr. Henry A. Barton: Sec., 
Prof, George B. Pegram. 

Pilgrim Society (1820), Pilgrim Hall, Plymouth, 

Mass.; Pres., William R. Hedge; Sec., Henry W 


Royal. i 

Pilgrims of the U. S. (1903), 500 Fifth Ave., 
WN. Y. C.; 850; Pres., Dr. Nicholas Murray But- 
ler; Sec., Maj. Elihu Church. 

Planning and Civic Assoc., Amer. (1935), (formerly 
Amer. Civic Assoc., 1904, and Nat’l Conference 
on City Planning, i910); 901 Union Trust Bldg., 
Rese eceton, D., Cs 2,000; Exec. Sec., Harlean 


Jam 
Planning Officials, Amer. Society of (1935), 1313 
60th St., Chicago, Ill.; 650; Exec. Dir., Walter 
fa Blucher. 
Plattsburg, Society of (1931); 1,000; Man. Dir., 
James N. MacLean, Rm. 1506, 84 William St., 


INES Gs 
Police peta N. Y. Veteran (1891), 149 Church 
St., N. C.; 2,504; Pres., William D. Dunham, 
151-69 18th Ave., Whitestone, N. Y¥.; Sees James 
J. McKeon, 814 Marcy Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Polish Chamber of Commerce & Industry in the 
U. S., Inc., Amer. (1920), 151 E. 67th St., 
Y. C.; 82; Exec. Sec. & Dir., Antoni Milkow- 


ski. 
Polish National Alliance of the U. S. of No. 


Lyman J. Briggs, 


Amer. 
(1880), 1520 W. Division St., Chicago, Ill.; 287,- 
463; Pres., John Romaszkiewicz; Gen. Sec., 


A. S. Szezerbowski. 

Political Action, League for Independent oe 
130 Hotel Frederic, St. Paul, Minn.; 12,000 
Nat'l] Dir., Howard Y. Williams; Sec. ne eter 


Olson. > 
peeecal Education, 


ne. 

Political Science Assoc., Amer. (1904); 2,000; Pres. 
Clarence A. Dykstra, Bascom Hall, Univ. of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wisc.; Sec.-Treas., Kenneth 
Colegrove, ed Harris Hall, Northwestern Univ., 
Evanston, 

Political Bid Ue actat Science, 
ieee); 3457 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 

Dr. Ernest Minor ‘Patterson; Sec., Dr. 


*S. "Lichtenberger. 

Polo Assoc,, S. (1890), 501 Madison Ave., 
N. ¥. C.: 90 member clubs: Chmn., Robert E. 
Strawbridge, Jr.; Sec., BE. T, Gerry. 

Pomological Society, Amer. (1848), Station A, 
eons Iowa; Pres., B. S. Pickett; Sec., H. L. 

antz, 

LA pe Assoc. for Improving the Condition of 

maar Continental Union of the U. S. A. 
Porte. 123 Standish Ave., 
2,853; Sup. Pres., Jose C. 
Branco. 

Power Boat Assoc., Amer. (1903), Shoreham Bldg., 
Washington, D. C.; abt. 7U0; Exec. Sec., Ivan A’ 
Bickelhaupt. 

Presbyterian Church of No. Amer., Board of 
American Missions of the United (1859: 3 Boards 
Bldg. S309 Ni th St. ite fet Pas Schiteation 

na n Sbur a.; Gen. * 
Rev., W. Bruce Wilson. . Bee. 

Presbyterian Church in th of Amer., 

General Assembly of the “tga ® “Witherspoon 


League for—see Town Hall, 


Amer. Academy of 


Plymouth, Mass.: 
"Moura; Sec., A. S. 


Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa.; approx. 2,000 
Moderator, Rev. C. W. ‘Welch: Stated Clerk: 
Rev. Wm. B. Pugh. * 


Presbyterian Historical Society (Dept. of Histo 
of the Presbyterian Church in the UY. 8. x) 
(1852), 520 Witherspoon Bldg., Winey Pa.; 
102; Man. & Sec., Rev, Thos. C, Pear. 

Prevention of War, Nat’! Council for (ioaip, 532 
17th St., N. W., Washington, D. C.; 17 ‘par- 
ticipating and 11 cooperating organizations: 
Pres., Frederick J. Libby; Sec., Mrs. Gladys K. 
Gould Mackenzie. 


Prison Assoc., Inc., Amer. (1870), 135 E. 15th aa 
N. Y. C.; 867; Pres., Rice M. Youell; Gen. Sec. 


E, R. Cass. 
Prison Bg of N. ¥., Inc. (1844), 135 EB. 15th St., 
Edwin O. Holter; Gen. 


Nays 5,500; Bes 
Sec., E. OG Cass. 
Prisons and Prison Labor, Nat’l pee ele on 
(1909), 1860 Broadway, N. C.; 2,000; Chmn. 
ae ‘Council, E. Stagg Whitin; Sec., Julia K. 
a 
Produce, “Exchange, N. ¥. (1861), 2 Broadway, 
Y. C.; 1,500; Sec., W. C. Rossman. 
Piotedondl Woman’s League (1893), Ansonia 
Hotel, rey at 73d St., N. Y. C.; abt. 100; 
Pres., May Abbey Lessey; Sec., Frances Brooke. 
Property Owners and Merchants—(see 42d Street.) 
Pen Assoc., Amer. (1844), 2 E. 103d St., 
Y. C.; 2,065; Exec. Ass’t, Austin M. Davies. 
Public Administration Clearing House (1931), 1313 
E. 60th St., Chicago, Ill.; Dir., Louis Brownlow. 
Public Administration, Institute of (1907), 302 E 
35th St., N. Y. C.; Dir., Luther Gulick. 


Public Health Assoc., Amer, (1872), 50 W. 50th St., 
N.Y. C.; 6,004; Exec.,Sec., Reginald M. Atwater, 


M.D. 

Pulp and Paper Industry, Technical Assoc. of the 

(o9), 122 E. 42nd St., N. Y. C.; abt. 1,600; 
., RB. G. Macdonald. 

eevmates Beenie, Nat’l Assoc. of bade 11 Park 
Place, N. Y. C.; 5,200; Exec. Sec., G. A. Renard. 

Puzzlers’ eae Inc., Nat’l (1883), 1325 E. Gibson 
St., Scranton, Pa.; 360; Sec., Everett M. Smith, 
Box 205, Astor Station, Boston, Mass. 

Quota Club International, Inc. (1919), 1204-18th 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C.; approx. 3,300; 
Sec., Miss Gwladys W. Jones. 

Racing Assoc., United Hunts (1905), 250 Park 
Ave., N. Y. C.; 500; Pres., Raymond Guest; 
Sigh eee Lewis E. Waring, 61 Broadway, 


Radio Engineers, Inc., Institute of (1912), 330 W. 
42nd St., N. Y. C.; approx. 5,500; Pres., Haraden 
Pratt; Sec., Harold P. Westman. 

Radio Relay League, Inc., Amer. (1914), 38 La 
Salle Rd., West Hartford, Conn.; 23,664; Man. 
Sec., K. B. Warner. 

Radio Union, International Amateur (1925), 38 
La Salle Rd., West Hartford, Conn.; 31 member 
societies; Sec. Fie eae Warner. 

Railroad Superintendents, Amer. Assoc. of (1881); 

W. L. Fox, Belt Railway of 


1,000; Gen. Supt., 
Sec., F. O. Whiteman, 


Chicago, Chicago, Il.; 
Union Station, St. Louis, Mo 

Railroads, Assoc. of Amer, (1934), Transportation 
Bldg., Washington, D. C.; 140 railroad systems; 


Pres., J. J. Pelley; Sec.-Treas., H. J. Forster. 
Railway Business Assoc. (1908), 38 So. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill.; 600; Sec. & Treas., P. Hipeyey) 


Middleton. 

Railway Economics of the Assoc. of Amer. Bail- 
roads, Bureau of (1910), 1024 Transportation 
Bidg., Washington, D. C.; Dir., Julius 
Parmelee; Sec., E. K. Kloman. 

Railway Engineering Assoc., Amer. (1899), 59 
Ree St., Chicago, Ill.; 1,950; Sec., W. 

acher 

Rainbow Division Veterans (1919); 11,700; Pres., 
Dan I. Glossbrenner, 1001 York St., Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Sec., Sharon C. Cover, 3643 Nottingham 
Rd., Detroit, Mich. 

Real Estate Board of N. Y., Inc. (1896), 12 E. 41st 

Wa iCss2 361° Exec. Vice-Pres., Jones W. 

rane ro: I Nat’l (1906), 
ecreation Assoc., Inc., Na 6), 315 Fourth 
Ave., N. Y. Cc: 8,571; Pres., John H. Finley; 
Sec., Howard Braucher. 

Red cn, American (1881), 17th between D&E 
Sts W., Washington, D. C,; 5,500,000 senior, 
8, 300, O00 junior; Chmn., Norman H. Davis: Sec., 
Miss’ Mabel T.’ Boardman. 

Red Men, Improved Order of, Great Council of Pa. 
(1849), 1521 W. Girard Ave. , Philadelphia, Pa.; 
20, eh Great Sachem, Carl Grosse; Sec., Charles 


Reform, Federation, oe ee 134 B St., N. 

ashington. A . Sw 

pepoward: eee Pt- 6. R. "witier De Be 
eforme: urch in U. S., Board of F 
Mission (1838), 905 Schaff pice 1505 Race an a 


Philadelphia, Pa.; Sec., Rev. Vv. 
Hosckealets| Plan’ Assoc. (1929), 400° Mag aseman. 
Ye wey poe: Pres., George McAneny; Sec., 


‘ous Educa: r Int’ 
n Sahoo Assoe. a n, 1 Council of—see Sun 
esearc uncil, Nat’l (1916), 2101 
Ave., Washington Ls Se y . Pres, Eee 
Harrison; Sec., Albert L. Barrows. » ; 


tian 2 


ro See ek 


fe Se 


Rifle Assoc. of Amer., Nat’l (1871), 816 Barr Bldg., 
Washington, D. C.; Exec. Vice Pres., Gen. M, A. 
Reckord; Sec.-Treas., C. B. Lister 

mane Bulldrs: Assoc., Amer, (1902), National Press 

ashington, D. C,; 4,780 active, 30,000 
by ated; Eng.-Dir., Charlies M. Upham 

Rockefeller Foundation, The (1913), 49. Ww. moth St., 
NY oe Gs =a eyinond B,’ Fosdick; Seo.; 
Norma Ss. 


Ox 687, Harris- 
,100; address ‘all communications 
to the ederataty. 


Rosicrucian Brotherhood (AMORC) _ (Ancient, 
Mystical Order Rosae Crucis) (1915), Rosicrucian 
Park, San Jose, Calif.; 35,000: Pres. Im- 
perator, H. Spencer Lewis; Sec,, Ralph M. Lewis. 

Sepia Deg Inc., Society of (known as the 
Societas Rosicruciana in America) (1909), See 
House, 321 W. 10ist St., N. Y. C.; Pres. & 
Imperator, George Winslow Plummer: Sec., G. 
E. S. Miller. 

Rotary Club of N. ¥. (1909), Hoje Commodore, 
Lexington Ave. at 42nd St., N. C.; 360; Pres., 
Andrew J. Haire; Sec., Edwin i. Rushmore. 

Rotary International (1910), 35 E. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Ijl.; 200,000 in over 4,800 clubs. Pres., 
George C. Hager: Sec., Chesley R. Perry. 

Rowing Assoc., Intercollegiate (1895); 5; Exec. 
Sec., Reynolds Benson, Columbia Univ., N. ¥. C. 

Royal Arcanum, Supreme Council (1877), 407 
Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass.; 70,000: Supreme 
Regent, Herbert W. Johnson, 5 Beekman Si., 
N. ¥. C.; Sec., Herbert F. Hotchkiss, Box E, 
Station A, Boston, Mass. 

Royal and Select Masters of the U. S. A., Gen. 
Grand Council of (1880), 140,699; Gen. Gr. Mas- 
ter, Nelson Williams, First’ Nat’] Bank Blde., 
Hamilton, Ohio; Gen. Gr. Recorder, O. Frank 
Hart, Masonic Temple Bide., Columbia, So. Car. 

Russell Sage Foundation (1907), 130 E. 22nd St., 
N. Y¥. C.; Gen. Dir. Shelby M. Harrison. 

Safety Council, Inc., Nat’l (1913), 20 No. Wacker 
Dr., Chicago, Ill.; 5,900; fren D, D. Fennell; 
Man. Dir., William H. Cam 

St. Andrew's Society (1756), 105 E 22d St., N. Y. 

800: Pres., Arthur Hunter; Sec. Errol Kerr. 

St, David’s Society of the State of N. ¥. (1835), 
289 Fourth wae rea ran wa " Sec., Geo: 
Morgan Lewis, Rm. 

i George’ s Society of N. ¥. etry 15 Moore St., 

C.; 650; Aes Manager, L. D. Langley. 

Boeaaians of the U. S. and Canada, Ancient, 
Mystic Order ef (1901), Niagara Falls, ile, a 
Sup. Sec., Ralph A. Irish, 2432 Pierce Ave., as 


above 

Bave-the-Redwoods League, Inc. (1918); abt. 5,000; 
Pres., Dr. John C. Merriam, Carnegie Institu- 
tion, "Washington, D. C.; Sec., Newton og Drury, 
114 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cali 

Sayings id Nat’l Assoc. of Mutual 1920), 60 
E. 42d St., N. Y. C.; 550; Pres., Henry R. Kinsey; 
Sec., John W. Sandstedt. 

Scenic and Historic Preservation Soc., Amer. (1895), 
987 Convent Ave., N. Y. C.; 300; Sec., Raymond 
H. Torrey 

ri Le e (1911), 745 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.; 

Beer adult, 951.833 junior; Teacher-in-Charge, 
Margaret L. Murphy; Sec., Florence N. Levy. 

School Gayen Assoc. of N. ¥. (1908), 121 E. 51st 
Bhai Nicitathick; ‘deer Martin Me Breaks, 
Eyrie Kilpa ric! ec., 

Sciences, Amer. Academy of (1029) 3 Pres., Admiral 

Matho Fridericus yon Mietk “Liuba; (all mail 
should be addressed to the Academy). 

Eclenpe, pe., Amer, Assoc. for the Advancement 

, Smi nian 2 - 
Ege ie 19,000; Permanent Secretary, Dr. 

F, R. Moulton. 
at?l Council on Elementary (1920), 300; 
pe Barry A. Cunningham, Kent State Univ., 
age Ohio; Sec., } Semmes Hall, 2512 Henning 


titution Aye., Washing 
address all communications to tos "eeecutive 
Secreta: 


71 Institute of Social (1889), 271 Madi- 

Sciences, Nat Pe abt, 625; address all com- 
ions to the secretary. 
Heaney N, Y. Academy of (1817), American 
Museum of Natural aan Central Park West 
at Toth St., N. ¥. C.; 678; Exec, Sec., Eunice 
Th Miner; hey *Sec., Dr. Frederick H. 


Federation, Inc, (1906). 400 

Ca Syme ‘Mass.; ; Bus. Man. & Treas., 

J McPhillips; Research Sec., Mrs. Grace 
or wowerd. 
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Seottish Clans, oe, of 1878), 150 

Boston, Mass.; AS ¥ hn noe ee Db 
Sculpture eee National (1893), 115 E. 40th 

in i eo 360 B Pres. oe Gregory, 54 W 

c., 
Fifth Ave. EG g e eanor Mellon, one 


Seamen’s Ciiureh Tastiiute of N, Inc. (1843), 
e: ve St, N. Y. 6,; Sitpty Rev. Warola 


Security League, Inc., Nat’l (1914), 45 W. 45th St., 
N. Y.°C.; 5,000; Pres., Gen. R. lar 

Guinaet + Tiedemann. Te UIA a 
ipbuilders, Nat'l Council of Amer. (1921 pe 
West St., N. Y. C.; 50; Pres., H, carta Biithe 

* Sec,, C.’C. Knert: 
implified Spelling Board (1906); 250; Pres., Prof. 
Charles_H. Grandgent, Harvard Uniy., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. ; Sec., Godfrey Dewey, Lake Placid 

ub, N. 

Small Business Men—(see Business Men’s Assoc.) 

Soap and Glycerine Producers, Inc., Assoc, of 
Amer, (1926), 381 Fourth Ave, N. Y. C,; 126; 

3 eth o Roscoe C. Edlund. 
oaring Society of Amer: , we (1932), 1500 Loeust 
St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 800; Gen. Man., Lewin By 
Bairinger, Rm. 502, as gi 

Social eo Assoc., Amer, (1914), 50 W. 50th 
St., Y. C.; 5,629; Gen. Dir., Dr. Willian ¥F, 
Head “Sec., Mrs. Henry D. Dakin. 

Social Sciences, Nat’l Institute of (1899), 271 Madi- 
son Avye., N. ¥. C.; 602; Pres., William Edwin 
Hall; Sec., Miss Rosina Hahn, 

Social ‘Security, Amer, Assoc. for (1927), 22 E. 17th 
St., N. Y, C.; 4,500; Pres., Bishop Francis J, 
McConnell; Sec., Abraham Epstein. 

Social Work, Nat'l Conference of (1873), 82 No. 
High St., ‘Columbus, Ohio; approx. 7,000: Sece,, 
Howard R. Knight. 

Social Workers, Amer. Assoc. of (1921), 130 E. 22a 
St., N. Y. C.; 10,813; Pres., Harry Greenstein; 
Exec. Sec., Walter West. 

Bociplorical Society, Amer. (1905); 1,100; Sec., Dr, 

Harold A. Phelps, Uniy. of Pittsburgh, Bitts- 


burgh, Pa. 

Sojourners, Inc., Nat’1 (1917), Pittsburgh, Pa.; 8, 500; 
Nat’l Sec., Geo. F. Unmacht, P. O.’ Box 1822! 
as above. 


Sons of the American Revolution, Empire State 
Soc. BOs Hotel Plaza, Fifth Ave. at 59th St., 
N. Y. C.; 1,800; Pres., Richard V. Goodwin: 
Sec., Major Chas, A. DuBois. 

Sons of the American rsa amas Nat’l Soc. of the 


(1889), 1227 Sixteenth St Washington, 7 
D. C.; abt. 15,000; Sec. Gen., Frank B. Steele. 
‘Chapter 


Sons of the American Revolution, Ne X. 
( we Hotel Plaza, Fifth Ave. at 59th ee 
N, Y. C.; 1,200; Pres., Col. ene Be Fairb: 
Sec., Maj. Chas. A. DuBoi 

Sons of Confederate Veteran (1896), 609-15 Ais 

32,000; Adj .-in-Chief, 


Bldg., Richmond, Va.; 
Col. Walter L. Hopkins. 

Sons of Italy Grand Lodge, Inc. (1911); 401 Broad- — 
way, N. ¥. C.; 18,000; Grand Master, Santo 
Modica; Grand Exec. Sec. ., Luigi Campione, Rm. 
1803, as above. 

Sons of the Revolution, Soc. of the (1876), 7,050 in 
23 States and the Dist. of Saat Gen, Pres. a, eT ees 
F, Bledsoe, 639 Roosevelt Blag., Los Angeles, 
Calif.; sis ae Be Hoyt Garrod Post, 270 Broad- — 
way, 

Sons of the ie oehtion in the State of N. ze Ree 
Fraunces Tavern, 54 Pearl St., N, ¥. 

Pres., ian ri 
ingston Sands 

bse of Union Veterans of the Civil War (1881), 
Colonial Trust Bldg., Reading, Pa.; 50,000; 
Commander-in-Chief, Wm. Allan Dyer; Sec., H. 
H. Hammer. 


Van Alstyne; ge ae pies 


£ Union Veterans of Civil War, yee 
ba rae (1868), Rm. 2225 Munic nicipal E Biae., N Y.C.: 
3,700; Dept. Comander, B. Ble phan? 


Dept. Sec.-Treas., Julius Bot 

ot of Zion, Order 010i 303 Pg Ave., 
nN: Y. 3,500; Sec., H. Abramowit: 

Southern Education Foundation, Tne gan) i6 
Jackson, Pl.., NW Washington, 0 Pres, 
Arthur D rig: m. 

Southern Society, N. ¥. (1886), the ase 

Astoria Hotel, N. C.; 900; res., 
Palmer, 30 icometetlen, Plaza, N, Y. Ct Bec., 
John S. Chapman, Jr., 74 Trinity Pl, 

Spanish War Veterans, ‘Inc., United (1898), Xo G 
St., N. E., Was nieer aie D ; 106,000; Comdr.- 
in-Chief, Alfred J Kennedy: Qm. Gen,, P, J. 

s Cae ie ies Assoc,—(see Libraries) 
pecial Librarie: = 

rts Clubs, Inc., International Associated ag Pac 
spor dgth St. N.Y. C.; Pres., B. dex. 
Bosker: Sec., Elezabeth Sport. 


‘Stand: a Assoc. haat. (1918), 29 Ww. 39th St., 
ign 7 es ’ Dana D. Barnum, 100 Arlington 
iy , Boston, Mass.; Sec., Paul G. Agnew, N. ¥. C. 
address. 
te Governments, The Council of (1935), 1313 
E. 60th St., Chicago, Ill.; 37 States; Exec. Dir., 
Henry W. "Toll. 
tate Parks, Nat’l Conference on (1921), 901 Union 
‘Trust Bldg., Washington, D Pres., Col. 
Richard Lieber; Exec. eee Hares Ear 
"Staten Island Civic League (191 endleton 
e etaten: Island, N. Y.; Exec. Officer, Wm. Wirt 
Mills. 
~siatistical Assoc., Amer. (1839), 722 wood gots 
Bldg., 15th and H Sts., N. W., Washington, D. C.; 
2,159; Sec., Frederick F. Stephan. 
teamship Historical Soc., Amer. (1935), 48 Cus- 
oo House St., Providence, R. I.; Pres., Elwin 
Eldredge, 275 Morgan Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
2 Bec. “2 Edwin’ A. Patt, 3 Monroe Ave., Riverside, 
Bb 


Stes! Founders’ Soc. of Amer. (1902), 920 Midland 
pices Cleveland, O.; 170; Pres., F. A. Lorenz, 
Jr.; Sec., R.L. Collier. 
iteuben Society of America (1919), 369 Lexington 
N. Y. C.; Nat’l Chmn., Theo. H. Hoffmann; 
Sees (1882), Rm. 536, 120 So. 
¢ Exchan Chicago (188: m. 
aSalle St. ECecago, aT; 5 360; Chmn., Arthur 
M. Betts; ae Walter R. Haw 
Stock apes ~ ¥. (1792), 11 Wall Stig Nava: 
Zeit eS {ch mn. = Pres., ne McC. Martin, Jr.; 


fy (1888), 254 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C.; ie 00: 
Sec., Paul J. Braisted. 
Brokers Assoc., Nat’l (1903), 129 Front St., 
. C.; 400; Pres., Wm. H. Burns: Sec., J. D 
= an, Jr. Rm. 808, as above. 
s ae Assoc., Amer. (1933), Box 124, Oak- 
land, N. J.; 1,000,000; Exec. Sec., Ilsley Boone. 
day School ENG (int’1 Council of Religious 
“ Education) (1922), 203 No. Wabash: Ave., Chi- 
cago, 0 ine bt Gn Sec., Dr. Roy G. Ross. 
nday eats Assoc. as World’s (1907), 51 Madison 
‘Ave., N.Y. C.; 37,285,519; Chmn. World Council, 
manae A. Weigle; Dr. Robt. M. 


ression of Be Y. Soc. for the (1873), 215 
J, 22d St., ¥.C.3/abt. 300; Pres., Francis 
‘Bertram igas: Sec., John S. Sumner. 
, Amer. College of (1913), 40 E. Erie St., 
i £0, Tll.; 12,276 fellows, 76 honorary fellows: 
mn., of Regents, Dr. George Crile. 
cre il Assoc., Amer. (1882); Pres., Dr. Dallas B. 
es hemister, Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, Ill.: Sec., 
4 r. Cha: arles Mixter, 319 Longwood Ave., Boston, 


Mass. 
Historical Museum, Amer. (1926), 19th St. 
‘Pattison Ave., Philadelphia, Pa.; 3,500; 
T, Amandus Johnson. 

, Society’ of, or Columbian Order (1786), 
ith Las og Y. C.; Grand Sachem, Thomas 
Edward J. tyson en. 

462; pe 


Sec. : 


1,200; Sec., W.. Que ery. 
Paderstiug of iasie) 506 So. 
1 Aye., ‘Chicago, Tll.; 35,000; Sec.-Treas., 
vin: m Kuenzli. 
mion, Local 5 (1916), 114 E. 16th St., 
t 7,500; Sec., Louis J. Rosenthal. 
rs of Honor and Temperance (1845), 37 
erty St., New Britain, Conn.; 7,500 (mostly 
manic. Sito Sec., John Sloan 
Sistethoods, Nat’l Fed. of (1913), Mer- 
Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio; 55,000 members, 
35 chapters ‘in 7 countries; Pres., teh Leon L. 
ti Exec. Dir., Miss Jane Eva 
tes, 1 ine., Nat’l Fed. of (1872), 10 E. 40th St., 
kee ; G. H. Conze; Sec., Miss 
cal Society, The (1875), Point Loma, 
eader, Dr, Gottfried de "Purucker; Sec. 
Dr. J. H. Fussell. 
phical Soc, in Amer. (1886), P. O. Box 419, 
pe ‘Tli.; 4,300; Nat’l Pres., Sidney A. 
2 Miss Etha Snodgrass. 
4 i rth Street- ons Assoc., Ine. a 
se St., . C.; 100; Pres., Wm. F. 
 Sec., J. C. Messer, 
seaen International, Inc. (1924), 305 Church 
ta Ana, Calif.; 2,900; 122 chapters in 
ames England’ and Scotland; Sec., 
‘Merehants Assoc, (1915), 341 Madison 
; 501; Man. Dir., Charles Dushkind, 


He 


United States—Associations an Soe 


‘| Universit Women, Amer. A: 
TS ee Hees of (1882), 1634 


Mg 


Torch Clubs, ine Int’ Assoc. 
ldg., Buffalo, N. Y.; 2,00 
Templeton. _ LAL, 

Town Hall, Inc., The (1894), (form: 

for Political Education), 123 W. 43d St. N.Y.C. 

3,825; ie , George V. Denny, Jr.; Sec., Miss 

Iva Nicho ; 

Tract Soc., Amer. (1825), 7 W. 45th Bs NeYsCs = 

Exec. Sec., Dr. Edwin Nash Har 

Traffic Club of New York (1906), Hotel Biltmore, 

N. Y. C.; 1,500; Sec., H. Jennings. 

Transit Assoc., Amer. (1882), 292 Madison Ave., 

N. Y. C.; 822; ee Dir., Charles Gordon; Gen. 
Sec., Guy C.' Hecker. 

Eh a Assoc., Amateur (1923), Vandalia, 
nio; 7,000; Pres., C. Jenkins, ota 
Ind.; Sec. BP Lawrence Krieg, Newark, 

Travelers’ Aid Society, Inc. (1907), 144 E. 44th St., 
N. Y. C.; address all communications to the 
secretary. 

Trotting Assoc., Inc., Nat’l (1870), 525 Main St., 
Hartford, Conn.; abt. 300; Sec. & Treas., Roger 
Duncan. 

Tuberculosis Assoc., Nat’l] (1904), 50 W. 50th St., 
N. Y. C.; 1,575; Pres., Dr. Chesley Bush, Arroyo 
Sanatorium, Livermore, Colo.; Sec., Dr. Charles 
J. Hatfield, 8614 epee ea Ave., 
town, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Turnerbund, The American (1848), 8735 E. Jeffer- 
son Ave., Detroit, Mich.; 21,694; Pres., Carl M. 
Weideman;: Sec., Emil L. Pletz. 

Tyvothetae of America, United (1887), 719-15th 
t:, N. W., Washington, D. C.; 2,000; eC., 
Elmer J. Koch. 

Underwriters, er eres Institute of Marine (1898), 
99 John St., N. Y. C.; 38 companies, 57 in 
viduals; Pres., S. D. McComb; Sec., Ernest G. 
Driver. 

Underwriters’ Assoc. of the City of N. Y., Inc., 

a sols Hotel Pennsylvania, Seventh Ave. 
t 33d St., Mares ee Pres., Louis A. Cerf, 

aes Sec., Saati M. Hugh 

Underwriters, Nat’l aed of Fire 1886) 85 John 
St., N. Y. C.; 198; Gen. Man., W. E . Mallalieu; 
Sec., Sumner’ Ballard. 

Unitarian Laymen’s League (1919), 25 Beacon St., 
Boston, Mass.; 5,500; Sec., Ralph A. MacGilvra. 


Unitarian and ‘Other Liberal Christian Women, - 
General Alliance of (1890), 25 Beacon St., Bos- 
ton, Mass.; 20,000: Pres., Mrs. Russell P. “Wise: 
Sec., Mrs. H. B. Hartwell. 

Unitarian Sunday School Soc. (1827), 25 Beacon 
St., Boston, Mass.; 1,500; Pres., gee Robert H. 
Schacht, Jr.; Sec., Mrs. Charlotte P. De Wolf. 

oe Press Associations (1907), 220 E. 42d St., 
N. C.; Pres., Hugh Baillie; Sec., R. H. 
Panesar 

Universalist General Convention, Inc. (1866), 16 
Beacon St., Boston, Mass.; church members, 
52,311, constituency,._65, 318: Gen. Supt., Rev. 
Robert Cummins; Sec., Dr. John M. Ratcliff. 

University Extension Agsoc., Nat’l (1915), 51 in- 
stitutions; Pres., Bruce E, Mahan, State Univ., 
Iowa City, Iowa; Sec., Walton 8. Bittner, 
Indiana Univ., Bloomington, Ind. 

University Professors, Amer. Assoc. of (1915), 744 
Jackson Pl., Ay ste a D. C.; 13,930; 

‘Dr. Ralph 


German- 


Gen. Sec., E. Himstead. 


Washington, D. C.; 59,00 
Dir., Dr. Kathryn McHale. oe 
Uptown Chamber of Commerce (1896), 271 W. 
= aes St., N. Y. C.; 509; Exec. Sec., Matthew J. 
Urban aes Ses N. ¥. (1918), 202-6 W. 136th St., 
N.Y, C3 ‘abt. 3,000; Exec. Dir., James H. 


Hubert. 
Veiled Prophets of the Enchanted Realm, Mystic 
Order of, Supreme Council (1890), 1046-50 cine 
con Alliance Bank Blidg., Rochester, N. Y.; 
70, 706" Sec., George Edward Hatch. 
Veterans of All Wars, Allied American (1938), 
127 No. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill.; 40,000; Nat’i 
pots eat Goorre s. oot Rm. 612, as above. 
eterans o merica, Inec., ed (1931), Hot 
La Salle, Chicago, Ill.; abt. 80, 00! Sa is ee 
mander, Major A. E, Gage, as above: Nat’l Adjt., 
ie 7 Geis, 127 No. Dearborn Sts Chicago, 


Veterans Assoc. as Battery (survivors of 

ture of Manilla Y. Volunteers) Cid) aR 
‘Astor Estate ane, 21 W. 26th St., N. Y. Cc. 
eta Chas. E. Callan; Sec., George $ 


Ge 
veterans Basoe, Inc., Amer. (1932), 271 Madison 
Ave., N. Y. G.; 13,000: Comm: nder, om 
Perrin; Sec., Roger B. Emm art bitching 
Veterans Assoc., Regular (934), 1032-17th St., 
N. Washington, D. C.; 17,879; Nat’l Com. 
mander, Roy D. Hopgood; Nat’! “Adjt. and Legis 
lative Rep., J. E. Nieman, Box 295, Herndon, 


= 
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United States—Associations and Societies 


Veterans of Foreign ‘Wars o 


f the U. S., Inc., Dept. 
s a C1920) 3 27; 472: Dept. Commander, 
Graham H. Scott; Dept. adit. . Frederic J. Brack. 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of U. §., Ladies Auxiliary 
ae! 5 One. 4). ae ‘Medical Arts, Kansas City, Mo, 
Pres., Mrs. Laurie Schertle:’ Nat'l 
ae. Hg ee H. vars both at Broadway at 
34th’ St., Kansas City, Mo. 
Veterans Nat’l Assoc,, 8th Army Corps (1928); 
Service Officer, O. F. Rominger, 3843 Pine Ave., 
Long Beach, Calif, ‘ 


Veterans Womans Assoc., Regular (1936), 5182 
Fulton St., N. W., Washington, D. C.; 3,682; 
Nat’l Pres., Mary A. Williams; Sec., Odillion 
Hopgood. 


Veterinary Medical Assoc., Amer. (1863), 221 No. 


La Salle St., Chicago, Ill.; approx. 4,800; Pres., 
Dr. H. D.' Bergman; Sec., Dr. H. Preston 
Hoskins. 

Vocational Assoc., Inc., Amer. (1925), 1010 Ver- 
mont Ave., Washington, D. 7 ; Pres., 
Thos. H. Quigley; Exec. Sec., L. H. Dennis. 


Walter Scott School—(see Crippled Children). 
Walther League, International (1893), 6438 Eggles- 


ton Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 74,000; Exec. Sec., Prof. 
O. P. Kretzmann. 
War of 1812, Gen. Soc. of the (1814); 500; Pres. 


Gen., Dr. George M. Holden, 311 Moore St., 

Hackettstown, N. J.; Gen. Sec., Milo Frederick 
McAlpin, 27 W. 44th St., N. ¥. C. 

War Mothers, American (1917), 1527 New Hamp- 
shire Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C.; 10,000; 
Nat’] Pres., Mrs. Irving Fairweather; Sec., Mrs. 
Lizbeth A. Waters. 

Waterways Assoc., N. ¥. State (1909), 91 State St., 
Albany, N. y. Pres., Frank L. Bolton; Man., 


Weights and Measures, Amer. Inst. of ee) = 
Rectcr St., N. ¥. C.; 100; Pres.,. Dr. W. 
Ingalls; Sec., Miss - Hortense Hanks. 

Westchester County Children’s Association, Inc. 
(1914), 185 Main St., White Plains, N. Y.; 4,000; 
Pres., Mrs. John Tyssowski; Exec. Dir. & Sec., 
Mrs. Edith J. Mitchell. 

West End Association (1884), 622 West 141st St., 


N. Y. C.; 250; Sec., Archibald W. McEwan. 
West Side “Association 3 Commerce, Ine. (1925), 
330 W. 42d St., N. Y. C.; Pres., Harold W. 


McGraw; Sec., James W. Danahy. 
Wildlife Institute, Amer, (1935), 822 Investment 
Bldg., Washington, D. C.; Pres., Frederic C. 
Walcott, State Office Bldg., Hartford, Conn.; 
Sec., Henry P. Davis, Washington address. 
Woman's Assoc., Inc., Ag orice (1922), 353 W. 
57th St., N. ¥. C.; 2,500; Dir., Mrs. ‘Belen P. 
yanbentt “Sec., Miss ‘Thalia Newton Brown. 
Woma an’s Christian Temperance Union, Nat'l 
(1874), 1730 Chicago Ave., Evanston, Ill; abt. 
500,000; Pres., Mrs. Ida B. Wise Smith; Sec., 
Mrs. Anna Marden DeYo. ee 
Woman Geographers, Soc. o 1 arr 
Bide., Washineton, D. C.; 249; Pres., Mrs. Mary 
Vaux Walcott; Exec. Sec., Mrs. Lucile Quarry 
Mann. 
Home Missionary Society, The (1880), 
Woo Plum St, Cincinnati, Ohio; 261,804; Pres., 
Abi Ww. be C. Goode, Whitby Pi., Sidney, Ohio: 
Sec., Mrs. F. DeVinny, 200 So. Fairview Ave., 
St. Paul, Minn. 
s Roosevelt Memorial Asscc. (1919), Roose- 
Pema Be 28 E. 20th St., N. Y. C.; 1,000; Pres., 
Mrs, John Henry Hammond; Sec., Mrs. Norman 
S. Dike. 
f the Army and Navy Legion of Valor 
CBO) : 226: Pres., Mrs. Berets. R. Cushing, 
Moose’ Hill Rd., Sharon ass.; Sec., Mrs. 
Garces H. Nee, 31 Grenock ‘St., a peahereed, Mass. 
A cust Inc., N. ¥. (1933), 270 Broad- 
women's N By Cc. 1 0; Pres. «; Rose Lehman Stein: 
Sec., Hilda G. Borwarta, 165 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
if tholic Order of Foresters (1891), 140 
Lo cpa Oe born St., Chicago, Ill.; 70,000; Pres., 
Mrs. Anna R. Sec., Miss Anna E, 
Phelan. 


Gen. peeea net of (1890), 1734 N 
oie. Wr washi ington, D. C., abt. 2,000,000; 
Pres., Mrs. Saidie Orr Dunbar; Corresponding 
Sec., ’Mrs. H. B. Ritchie. : 
Women’s Clubs, Inc., Nat’] Fed. of Business an 
1919), 1819 Broadway, N, Y. C.; 

G8; ae. hoes De ates Franklin Bache. 


igusesional and Industrial Union (1877), 
ae 


Downes; 


t., Boston, Mass,; Free» Mrs. Eva 
ee ‘Sec., Miss Mary H. Tolman. 
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of N. ¥. City (1900), 


Women’s Medical Assoc. 
c/o N. Y, Academy of Medicine, 2 B. 103d St. 
N, ¥. C.; abt, 200; Pres., Dr. Emily D. Barringer; 
Sec., Dr, Adelaide Romaine. 

Women’s National Beponiien ag Inc. (1921), 
3 W. 5ist St., N. Y. 4,000; ee Mrs, William 
Henry Hays; Rec. Sea. Mrs. Guy W, Renyx. 

Womens Trade ‘Union League, Nat'l Soc, (1903), 
Rm. 30708 Machinists Bldg., Washington, D. ©.: 
Direct and affiliated, approx. 1,000,000; Sec.- 
Treas., Miss Elisabeth Christman, 

Womens Trade Union League, N._Y¥. (1903), 247 
Lexington Ave., N. Y. ©.; Pres., Rose Schneider- 

an 

Women’s Traffic Club of Greater N. ¥. (1932), 
ree a Washington Hotel, 23d St. & Lexington 
Ave., Y. C.; 210; Pres,, Miss Ann M. Kenny; 
Sec., Mise Cecilia M. Klipp ert, 

Women Voters, Nat’l League of (1920), 726 Jackson 

, Washington, D. C.; Pres., Miss Marguerite 
Mu. "We lls; gt Mrs. Paul Eliel. 

Women Voters, N ¥. League of (1919), 151 EB. 50th 
St., N, C3 Pres., Mrs. Charles Poletti; Exec. 
Sec., itis Gertrude L..Schermerhorn. 

Woodmen of America, Modern (1883), 1504 Third 
Ave., Rock Island, Ill.; 440,504; Nat’l Pres., 
Oscar E. Aleshire; Nat'l’ Sec., J. 'G Ray. 

Woodmen Circle, Supreme Forest (1895), "334 & 
Farnam Sts., Omaha, Nebr.; 133,030; Nat’l Pres., 
ors Alexander Talley; Nat'l ‘Sec., Mamie E. 

ong. 

Woodmen of the World (1890), 1447 Tremont Pl., 
Denver, Colo.; 40,423 adult, 4,309 juvenile, 124 
fraternal; Peter F. Gilroy; Sec., Albert 

au 

Woodmen of the World Life Insurance Society 
(4890), 17th & Farnam Sts., Omaha, Nebr.; 
368,438: Pres., De Emmett Bradshaw; Sec., 
Farrar Newberry, Insurance Bldg., as above. 

Woodrow Wilson Foundation (1922), 8 W. 40th St., 
N. Y, C.; Pres., Frank L. Polk; Sec., Mrs. Charles 
E. Simonson. 

Wool Manufacturers, Nat’l Assoc. of (1864); 385; 
Pres., Arthur Besse, 386 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
Sec., Walter Humphreys, Rm. 1021, 80 Federal 
St., Boston, Mas 

World Affairs, Institute of (1926); Pres., Dr. R. 
von KleinSmid, Pres. of Univ. of Bo. Gait, 
Los Angeles, Cal.; Sec., Miss Lillian B. Getty, 
Los Angeles Univ. of ‘Tnternational Relations, 
3551 University Ave., Los Angeles, C 

World Alliance for Int’l Tricndahig = ttee 
Churches). 

World Calendar Association, Inc. (1930), 
uations Bldg., 630 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. C.; 

Pres., Miss Elisabeth Achelis; Sec., Miss’ Harriet 
A. Lillie.s 

World League for Permanent Peace—(see Peace). 

World Peace Foundation (1910), 
St., Boston, Mass.; Pres., 
Geo. H. Blakeslee. 

World War Amputations Assoc., Inc., S. (1924), 
132 E. 28th St., N. Y¥. C.3; 275; Commander, 
Morris Novgrod;’ Sec., Oscar B. Luedicke. 

Young Judaea, Inc., Nat’l (1909), 111 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. C.; 70,000; Pres., Louis P. Rocker; Sec., 
Sonia Dingol. 

Young Men’s Christian Associations of the U. §.,. 
Nat’l Council of the (1866), 347 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. C.; 1,387,306; Gen. Sec., John E. Manley, 


Young Men’ s ee, Association (1874), Lexington 
Ave. at 92d St., N. Y. C.; 6,500; Exec. Dir., Jack 
Nadel. 

Young People’s Christian Union of the Universalist 
Church, Nat’l (1889), 16 Beacon St., Boston, 
Mass.; By 500; Sec., William E. Gardner. 


Pres., 


Eee 


Young People’s Keligious Union (1896), 25 Ao Bere Fi 


St., Boston, Mass.; 7,000; Pres., 
Greeley; Sec., Gl adys Winchester. 


Women’s Christian Associations of the U. S. 
ee ated ce National Organization (1906), 600 
Lexington Ave., N. Y. C.; approx. 465,000; Pres,, 
Nat’l Organization Mrs. Austin _L. Kimball: 
Pres., Nat'l Board, Mrs. John French; Sec., 
Nat'l Board, Mrs. William Van V. Hayes. 
Women’s Hebrew Association (1902), 31 W. 
venota St., N. Y. C.; 5,000; Exec. Dir., Mrs. Ray 
F, Schwartz; Sec., Mrs. Benjamin Marshall 
tO age of America (1897), 111 Fifth 
ave. P N. y C.; 100,000; Pres., Solomon Goldman; 
Sec., Morris tearentedi 
ta International (1919), 59 E. Van Buren St., 
OT ae Ill.; approx. 4,000; Sec., Miss Harriet 
Cc. Richards. 
logists, Amer. Soc. of (1890), 827; Pres., Dr. 
a as Sanctus, Univ. of Pennsylvania, Philad del- 
phia, Pa.; Sec., ok E. G. Butler, Princeton 
Uniy., Princeton, N. J. 


40 Mt. Vernon © 
Board of Trustees, 


‘The 1938 Film Daily Year Book, edited by Jack 
E gaeeats, reports approximately 88,000,000 persons 


of persons employed (U. S.), 
vided as_ follows: Production, 28,500 ( 
payroll, $1,756,000); distribution, 13,500 ($526,000) ; 

exhibition, 241,000 ($5,375,000). 
é It is estimated that production costs for the 
937-38 season will reach $165,000,000. During 1937, 
665 actors held term contracts with major studios, 
while. contract directors numbered 174 and writers 
357. The average number of extras given employ- 
ment daily is 963.. Approximately 276 different 
industries, arts and crafts are involved in the 
making of a single motion picture, 588 of which 
_ were produced during the 1937-38 season. Seventy 
r cent of the world movie fare emanates from 
Hollywood, where the studio investment represents 
$108,000.000. 
_ The production dollar is divided as follows: cast, 
) per cent; extras, bits and characters, 5 per 


ector, 10 per cent; director assistants, 2 


Total Theatres 


18,182 


eres 


rs. Franklin D. Roosevelt as guest of 
states joined in a 12-mile parade at 
Texas (March 9, 1938) to pay tribute to 


y to be honored in this manner. I 
haven't been a very good mother- 


Cad 


reese x 
: - ay as 
pee cent; cameraman and crew, 1.5 per cent; lights, 
per cent; makeup, hairdressers and supplies, 0.9 
per cent; teachers, 0.2 per cent; crew and labor, 
1.2 per cent; story preparation, 7 per cent; story 
costs, 5 per cent costumes and designers, 2 per 
cent; sets and art directors, 12.5 per cent; stills 
and photographs, 0.4 per cent; cutters, 1 per cent; 
film negative, 1 per cent; tests, 1.2 per, cent; in- 
surance, 2 per cent; sound-engineering and nega- 
tives, 3.1 per cent; publicity, transportation, 
research, technical, miscellaneous, 2 per cent; in- 
direct costs, 15 per cent. 
the world total of 90,334 motion picture 
theatres, 18,182 are in the United States; in Europe 
there are 59,187 of which 26,000 are in the U.S. S. 
R., 6,174 in Germany (including Austria), 5,000 in 
England, 4,900 in Italy, 4,500 in France, 3,500 in 
Spain, 1,847 in Czechoslovakia, 1,783 in Sweden 
and 1,000 in Belgium. Of the 5,174 in Latin 
America, 1,246 are in Brazil, 1,115 in Mexico and 
1,021 in Argentina. Japan has 1,717 and Australia 
1,54t.of the 5,834 in the Far East. In the Near 
East there are 813. Canada has 1,121 and Alaska 
23. All theaters in the United States, Canada and 
Alaska are wired; about three-fourths of the 
remainder likewise. 
Below is a list of motion picture theatres in the 
United States, by States, as of January 1, 1938: 


Closed 


There was a single fioat seating 600 mothers- 
law. Thirty-two mothers-in-law from the Naval 
reservation in New Mexico marched in nati 
costume, : i 5 
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1899, Sir John Murray; 1901, T. C. 
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The Society pioneered in the study of Alaska and 
in opening up that territory.. It supported Peary 
in his expeditions that culminated in the attain- 
ment of the North Pole. It sent an expedition to 
Greenland, with the U. 8S, Navy cooperating, 
through which Rear Admiral Byrd acquired the far 
northern flying experience that carried him to 


.- both of the earth’s poles, and appropriated over 


$85,000 and assigned scientific observers to the 
Byrd Antarctic Expeditions. 

Bradford Washburn was appointed leader of the 
National Geographic Society’s Yukon Expedition 
of 1935. The expedition explored and photographed 
nearly 5,000 square miles of unknown country on 
the Canadian-Alaska boundary, In 1936, as leader 
of the Society’s Mt. McKinley Expedition, Wash- 
burn successfully photographed that mountain and 
its related peaks. 

During the summer of 1936 the National Geo- 
graphic Society-Smithsonian Institution Arche- 
ological Expedition to Bering Sea, under the 
leadership of H. B, Collins, Jr., excavated mounds 
near Cape Prince of Wales, uncovering Eskimo 
armor, weapons, and tools approximately a thou- 
sand years old The expedition discovered the first 
site of the old Eskimo ‘‘Thule Culture’’ ever found 
in Alaska. E 

The Society joined with the National Bureau of 
Standards in sponsoring an expedition to Ak Bulak, 
U.S.S.R., to study the eclipse of the sun on June 
19, 1936. Dr. Irvine C. Gardner, leader of the 
expedition, succeeded in obtaining eight perfect 
pictures of the sun’s corona. The Society also 
cooperated with Georgetown University in sending 
Dr. Paul A. McNally and party to Kustanal, Sibe- 
ria, to study and record the eclipse phenemena. 

To study conditions in the photosphere, chromo- 
sphere, and corona of the sun during the longest 
total solar eclipse in over twelve hundred years, 
that of June 8, 1937, the National Geographic 
Society, in cooperation with the U. S. Navy, sent 
an expedition to Canton Island in the middle of 
the Pacific Ocean. Numerous photographs were 
made and are now being studied. ; 

During 1937, the National Geographic Society- 


American Geographical Society of New York 


(Headquarters, Broadway at 


American Geographical Society of New York 
ar tieanised in 1852, and is the oldest geograph- 
ical society in_the United States. It was founded 
to provide a place in the chief city of the United 
States where accurate information on every part 
of the globe could be obtained; to collect and dis- 
seminate geographical knowledge; and to encourage 
geographical research and exploration, It main- 
tains a library consisting now of more than 100,000 
volumes and 100,006 maps and atlases—the largest 
collection of geographical publications in ~ the 
Western Hemisphere. It has a reading-room open 
to the public — cdma A gcse provided for 

engaged in research work. 

2 ae Society's publications include a quarterly 
journal, the Geographical Review; various geo- 
graphical subjects; Special Publications consisting 
also of the results of scientific research but includ- 
ing certain books of more general interest; a Li- 
prary Series, consisting of descriptions and dis- 
cussions of material in the Society’s collections; 
Map of Hispanic America Publications, consisting 
of monographs, handbooks and_ bibliographical 
works on the geography of Hispanic America. 

Jn recognition of special distinction in the field 
of exploration and geographical research the So- 
ciety awards four gold medals: the Cullum Geo- 
graphical Medal and the Charles P. Daly Medal 
for distinguished geographical service in any field; 
the David Livingstone Centenary Medal, founded 
by the Hispanic Society of America, for scientific 
achievement in the geography of the southern 

here; and the Samuel Finley Breese Morse 
Medal for exceptionally distinguished work in 
geographical research. 

CULLUM GEOGRAPHICAL MEDAL 
. Peary; 1897, Fridtjof Nansen; 
1896, Robert E eary a7, Mendenhall: 
onaldson Smith; 1903, Luigi Amedeo; 
Bs Bee Abruzzi; 1904, G. von Neumayer; 


A. 
E tavern. Hedin; 1906, Robert F. Scott; 1906, 


Tt é cn i =, 
Unite é States—Geographic Societies 
_ National Geographic Society, Washington, D. C. 


(President, Gilbert Grosvenor, LL.D., Litt.D.) 


{ 


Smithsonian Institution East Indies Expedition, 
led by Dr. William M. Mann, spent nine months — 
in the Netherlands Indies and adjacent portions of 
south-eastern Asia collecting specimens of wild 
life. A cargo of more than a thousand birds, — 
beasts, and reptiles, representing a cross-section 
of the fauna of the region, was brought back to — 
the United States and presented to the National - 
Zoological Park in Washington, D. GC. ae, 

Capt. C. W.-R. Knight conducted a five-month — 
expedition in 1937 to South Africa where he studied 
and photographed rare birds and succeeded in film- 
ing the little-known white rhinoceros, Another 
expedition of the current year visited the interior 
of semi-tropical Kwangsi Province, South China, 4 
to study aboriginal tribes in outlying regions, as — 
well as plants and animals. Dr. G. Weidman Groff, 
professor at Lingnan University, Canton, led the 
group. ¢ 


for 


1 


excellence, with Arctic and Antarctic 
literatures gathered for a generation by the 
Major-Gen. Adolphus W. Greely, himself an A: 
explorer of distinction. 220 
The Society has awarded the Hubbard Gold 
Medal to Peary, Amundsen, Gilbert, Shackle 
Stefanson, Bartlett, Byrd, Lindbergh, Andre 
Anne Morrow Lindberg, Stevens, Anderson, 
Ellsworth. It also awarded special gold med: 
Peary, Amundsen, Goethals, Eckner, Byr 
Earhart and Thomas C, Poulter, and a gold mei 
to Floyd Bennett. 


156th ,St., New York City) 


Robert Bell; 1908, Wm. Morris Davis; 1909, F. 1 
Moreno; 1909, Sir E. H, Shackleton; 1910, Herma 
Wagner; 1911, J. B. E. A, Charcot; 1914, Ellen C 
Semple; 1914, Sir John S. Keltie; 1917, Ge 
Goethals; 1918, Frederick H. Newell; fe 

de Margerie; 1919, Henry F. Osborn; 1921, Al 
I., Prince of Monaco; 1922, Edward A. Ree 
1924, Jovan Cvijic; 1925, Pedro C. Sanchez, Hi: 

C, Hayes, Lucien Gallois; 1929, Hugh R, 
Jean B. Aifred Hettner, Jules de Schokalsk 
Curtis F. Marbut; 1931, Mark Jefferson; — 
Bertram Thomas; 1935, Douglas Johnson, — 


CHARLES P. DALY MEDAL 


r 
1902, Robert E. Peary; 1906, Thor. Thorod 
1908, George Davidson; 1909, William W. Ro 
1909, Chas. Chaille-Long; 1910, Grove Karl Gilbi 
1912, Roald Amundsen; 1913, Alfred H. ‘ook 
1914, Albrecht Penck, 1915, Paul V. de la | 
1917, Geo. G. Chisholm; 1918, Vilhjalmur S 
son; 1920, George Otis Smith; 1922, Sir F. ¥ 
husband; 1922, H. de K, Leffingwell; 1922, 
W, Greely; 1924, Claude H, Birdseye; 1925, 
Rasmussen; 1925 Robert A. Bartlett, Day 
Brainard; 1928, Alois Musil; 1929, Filippo de Fi 
Emile F. Gautier; 1930, Joseph B. Tyrrell, Ni 2 
H. Darton, Lauge Koch; 1931, Gunnar <i 
‘ 


1935, Roy Chapman Andrews. 


DAVID LIVINGSTONE CENTENARY MED. 


1916, Sir Douglas Mawson; 1917, The 
Roosevelt; 1917, Manuel Vicente Ballivian; 1918; 
Candido Mariano da Silva Rondon; 1920, Wm, 
Speirs Bruce; 1920, Alexander H. Rice; 1923, Grif- 
fith Taylor; 1924, Frank Wild; 1925, Louis Riso- 
Patron; 1926, Eric von Drygalski; 1929, Richa 
Evelyn Byrd, Jose M. Sobral; 1930, Lawrence 1} 
Gould; 1931, Hjalmar Riiser-Larsen; 1935, 
Christensen; 1936, Lincoln Ellsworth. - 


SAMUEL FINLEY BREESE MORSE MEDAL 
1928, Sir Hubert Wilkins. 


U. S—Laetare and Other Medalist 5 


aia 
-. The Laetare Medalist is selected each year _by 
‘the Council of the University of Notre Dame, In- 


_ diana. 
1883—John Gilmary Shea, historian. 
1884—Patrick J. Kelley. architect. 
~.1885—Eliza Allen Starr, author. 
_ 1886—Gen. John Newton, military engineer. 4 
1887—Edward Preuss, selected as medalist, but in 
fulfillment of a vow declined to receive the 


honor. 

1888—Patrick V. Hickey, founder Catholic Review. 
889—Mrs. Anna Hanson Dorsey, novelist. 
 1890—William J. Onahan, organizer of the first 

American Catholic Congress. 
1891—Daniel Dougherty, lawyer, orator. 
92—Henry F. Brownson, author. 

of the Boston 


. bari a Donahue, founder 

‘ilot. 
1894—Augustin Daly, theatrical manager. 
1895—Mrs. James Sadler, writer of fiction. 
1896—Gen. William S. Rosecrans, leader of the 
Army of the Cumberland in the Civil War. 
1897—Dr. Thomas Addis Emmet, N. Y. C. surgeon. 
898—Timothy E. Howard, Indiana jurist. 
99—Mary Gwendolin Caldwell, benefactor. 
00—John A. Creighton, philanthropist. 
01—William Bourke Cockran, lawyer, orator. 
02—Dr. John B. Murphy, surgeon. 
1903—Charles J. Bonaparte, lawyer. 
IL i See C. Kerens, philanthropist; diplo- 
_ mat. 
—Thomas B. Fitzpatrick, Boston merchant. 
sae Dr. Francis Quinlan. 
_ 1907—Katherine E. Conway, author. 

1908—James C. Monaghan, lecturer. 

09—Frances Tiernan (Christian Reid), author. 
1910—Mau: ‘ice Francis Egan, writer; diplomat. 


nstituted in 1914 by J. E. Spingarn, then Chair- 
of the Board of Directors of the National As- 
ation for the Advancement of Colored People, 
ves annually a gold medal for the highest or 
achievement by an American Negro during 

jhe preceding year or years. Awards are: 
Prof. E. E. Just, Howard University Medical 

for research in biology. 

1916, Major Charles Young, U. S. Army, for de- 
‘velop: ent of constabulary and good roads in 


ary B. Talbert, ex-President National 
tion of Colored Women, for services to race 
restoration of home of Frederick Douglass. 
of. George W. Carver of Tuskegee (Ala.) 
for discovering by-products of peanuts 
et potatoes, and for potash research. 
, 


h. , 
. Eliot, Major-Gen. 
peay Fairfield Osborn, 


Geo. W. 
Abraham 


y P. Davison, Herbert C. Hoover, 
J. Mayo, M, D. 
uel Gompers, William H. Welch. 

. Holbrook Curtis, 


arie Curie, Cleveland H. Dodge. 
rles B. Davenport, Sir Auckland Geddes, 
R. Johnson, M. Jules, J. Jusserand, John 


Laetare Medal Winners — 


ie Spingarn Medal Winners 


1 vancement of Colored People. 


_ National Institute of Social Sciences Medallists 


1911—Agnes Repplier, essayist. = | | 
1912—Thomas Mulry, charity worker, head of 
the St. Vincent de Paul Society. , 
1913—Charles B. Herberman, blind scholar. 
1914—Edward Douglas White, late Chief 
of the United States Supreme Court. ’ 
1915—Miss Mary V. Merrick, who founded the 
work of the Christ Child Society. 
1916—Dr. James J. Walsh, physician and author. 
1917—-William Shepherd Benson, Chief of Naval 
Operations U. S. Navy in World War. 
1918—Joseph Scott, lawyer. 
1919—George L. Duval, merchant, philanthropist. 
1920—Dr. Lawrence F, Flick, physician, historian. 
1921—Miss Elizabeth Nourse, artist. 
1922—Charles Patrick Neill, economist. 
1923—Walter G. Smith, lawyer. 
1924—-Charles D. Maginnis, architect. : 
1925—Albert F. Zahm, director Aerodynamic Lab- 
oratory, U. S. Navy. ? 
1926—Edward Nash Hurley, industrialist. 
1927—Margaret. Anglin, actress; writer. 
1928—Jack J. Spalding, lawyer, philanthropist. 
1929—Alfred E. Smith, former N. Y. Governor and 
Dem. Presidential candidate. 
1930—Fred P. Kenkel, St. Louis, German scholar. 
1931—James. J. Phelan, banker, philanthropist. 
1982—Dr. Stephen J. Maher, New Haven, Conn. 
1933—John McCormack, singer and philanthropist. 
1934—-Mrs. Genevieve Garvan Brady, philanthro- 
pist. 
1935—Francis H. Spearman, author. 
1936—Richard Reid, Ga.; law educator. 
1937—Jeremiah D. M. Ford, Harvard, educator 
(Romance Languages). 
1938—Dr. Irvin Abell, president, American Medical 
Association. 


‘Justice 


1924, Roland Hayes, singer. 

1925, James Weldon Johnson, poet, diplomat, 
public servant. 

1926, Dr. Carter Godwin Woodson of Washington, 
D. C., author, editor, Dean of Howard University. 

1927, Anthony Overton, of Chicago, banker and 
business man. 

1928, Charles W. Chesnutt, novelist, of Cleveland, 
for depicting struggle of Americans of Negro 
descent. 

1929, Mordecai W. Johnson, Pres. Howard Uni- 
veto, HL A. Hunt, pri lof 

39, Henry A. Hunt, principal of the Fort Valle 
(Ga.) High and Industrial School. : g 

1931, Richard B. Harrison, chief actor in the 
play, ‘“‘Green Pastures.” 

1932, Maj. Robert R: Moton, head of Tuskegee 
7933, Max Y : 

, Max Yergan, for work amo nati - 
dents of South Africa. ns eon 
oe Dean W. T. B. Williams of Tuskegee In- 

e. 

1935, Mrs, Mary McLeod Bethune, 
Seas oe College. ‘5 

i ohn ope (Posthumousl, 
Atlanta University. Y 

1937, Walter White, Shae) 


founder 
President, 
Nat’l Assoc. for Ad- 


Stephen T. Mather, Mary S. Woolman. 
1927—George Pierce Baker, Walter Damrosch; 
ion red re Pee Baee S. Ochs. 

— Robe: < ‘orest, ; b 
1939 = Oe Rosie fell Bi dic: 
ohn D. Rockefeller Jr., Daniel Willard 

Mrs. Valeria Langeloth, Miss 5 
renee oo! ae cath uae ae 

—Nathan raus, Prof, William L. Phel; 

Prof. George R. Minot, Miss Anna B. Gallso 
1931—Frank B. Kellogg, Mrs. Calvin Coolidge. 
soniss Grace) Abbott, Richard C. Cabot. ‘ 

war : en, Gerard 

Howell Post, William ¢. Redfield, oe” 72™mes 
1933—-Newton D. Baker, Commander Evangeline 


ieee et ors We Beers. 

amue. eabury, Mrs. ugU 

- Walter B. Cannon. paest.) Penne 
1935—U. S. Senator Carter Glass, Cornelius N. 


Bliss, Harvey Cushing, George E. Vincent. 
1936—Nicholas Murray Butler, Mrs. Harrison ; 
Eustis, J. Pierpont Morgan, William Edwin Hall. 
1937—James R. Angell, Mrs. Mary Louise Bok, J. 
Edgar Hoover, Wesley C. Mitchell. h j 
1958—John W. Davis, Walter S. Gifford, Miss — 
Dorothy Thompson (Mrs. Sinclair Lewis.j) 
yi ° 


States—Henr 


age 


y 


4 
Henry Ford, the American Automobile manu- 
_  facturer, was awarded, April 22, 1938, in London, 
_ the James Watt International Medal by the Council 
of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers. 
This award, established in 1936 on the centenary 


; (Headquarters are on the Parkway 
south of Market St., 


The Franklin Institute of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania for the promotion of the mechanic arts, was 
founded Feb. 5, 1824. 

The Franklin Medal, the highest award, is made 
y for an outstanding career in physical sciences: the 
4 Elliott Cresson Medal, for discovery and original 
4 research. 


1 FRANKLIN MEDAL WINNERS SINCE 1920 
1920—Svante A. Arrhenius, Sir Charles A. Par- 
fs) 


ms. 

1921—Charles Fabry, Frank J. Sprague. 
1922—Ralph Modjeski, Sir Joseph J. Thomson. 
1923—Gen. Aug. G. Ferrie, Albert A. Michelson. 
1924—-Sir Ernest Rutherford, Edward Weston. 
1925—Elihu Thomson, Pieter Zeeman. 
1926—Niels Bohr, Samuel Rea. 

1927—-George B. Hale, Max Planck. 
1928—Charles F. Brush, Walther Nernst. 
1929—Emile Berliner, Charles T. R. Wilson. 
1930—John F. Stevens, Sir William H. Bragg. 
1931—-Willis R. Whitney, Sir James H. Jeans. 
1932—Ambrose Swasey, and Prof. Philipp Lenard. 
1933—Orville Wright, and Prof. Paul Sabatier. 
1934—Henry Norris Russell, and Irving Lang- 


muir. 
1935—Albert Einstein, and Sir John A. Fleming. 
1936—Frank B. Jewett and Charles F. Kettering. 
1837—Prof. Robert A. Millikan and Prof. Peter 
J. W. Debye. 


Ss 


Langenburg (deceased) and Clarence W. Balke. 


The 1938 Albert Einstein Medal for _humani- 
tarianism was awarded to Mrs. James Roosevelt, 
mother of the President, in recognition of ‘‘a life- 
time of deyoted service to every communal cause 
in the country.’’ The ceremony, April 3, in the 
Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, N. Y. City, was under the 
auspices of the Jewish Forum. 

The medal was presented by Mrs. Esielle M. 
Sternberger, general director of World Peaceways 
and 1936 recipient of the award. James W. Gerard, 


Ford and Other Medallists 
Henry Ford Receives the Watt Medal __ 


Franklin Institute Medal Winners mia Ni 


at 20th Street, Philadelphia. The old Institute building, Sevent 
A : Was purchased by A. Atwater Kent and presented b 
use as a historical museum, to include, among other relics, the first draft of the U. 


The Edward Longstreth medal for 1938 was awarded to Capt. J. F. Hellweg, head of the Un 
States Nayal Observatory; Paul Sollenberger, Naval Observatory; Norman F. S. Russell, Dr. Frede 


Albert Einstein Medal to Mother of President Roosevelt 


: 


rat ' 
ae 


417 


of Watt's birth is made biennially for outstanding _ 
achievements in the field of mechanical engines? : 


In making the award the institution cons 
Wied comnrering -ingtitutons ln all parts of th 


5 
e 


h St. 
Philadelphia, for 
S. Constitution.) — 


1938—Dr. William Frederick Durand and Dr. 
Charles A. Kraus. a Be 


CRESSON MEDAL WINNERS SINCE 1920 


1920—William L. Emmet; 1921—Byron E, Eldred. _ 
1922—Lee DeForest. Les 

1923—Albert Kingsbury and Raymond D. John- 
son; 1925—Frances Hodgkinson, ‘ a 


y him to 


1926—George E. Hale, Charles S. Hastings, 
Dayton C. Miller. : 
1927—Gustaf W. Elmen, Vladimir Karape 
and Edward L. Nichols; 1928—Henry Ford, Ch: 
L, Lawrence. ; 
1i929—Sir James C. Irvine, Chevalier Jacks: 
and Elmer A. Sperry. hd 
1930—Norman R. Gibson, Irving E. Moultrop. 
1931—Clinton J. Davisson, Lester H. G 
Prof. Kotaro Honda, and Theodore Lyman 
1932—Prof. Williams Bridgman, Charle: 
Fortescue, and John B. Whitehead. ah 
1933—Senor Juan de la Cierva, and Dr. Walth 
Bauersfeld. 
1934—Stuart Ballantine, and the Union Sw 
and Signal Company. ‘ys Sead 
1935—no award. yo 
1936—George O. Curme Jr., and Robert J, Yan 
de Graaff. ’ a 
1937—Carl D.°Anderson, William Bowie, J, E, 
Brandenberger, of France; Ernest O, Lawrence Ww. ; 
F. Giauque. a!" 
1938—Edwin H. Land. ‘ 


r 


former United States Ambassador to German 
chairman of the award committee. ee: 
Mrs. Roosevelt, in a brief speech, accepted itt 
medal ‘‘auite humbly’ and with ‘‘great gratiti 
Mr. Gerard, in opening the ceremony, oy 
Roosevelt was being honored not alone — 
relationship to the President, but ‘‘for hers 
her broad sympathy and activities in allevi 
the conditions of all people throughout the \ 
who suffer from poyerty, oppression and ha 
e & 


fe, 


The fields of human endeavor in which the 
medals of the Roosevelt Memorial Association may 
be awarded are: Administration of public office; 
development of public and international law; pro- 
motion of industrial peace; conservation of natural 
resources-promotion of social justice; the study of 
natural history; the promotion of outdoor life; 
the promotion of the national defense; the leader- 
ship of youth and the development of American 
character, an eminent contribution to literature 
in the field of biography, history or the science 
oF ee ma wi ers have been 

medal winn _ 

top9- Mal. Gen. Leonard Wood, Goy. Gen’l 
Philippines; Henry Fairfield Osborn, Pres. Amer, 
Museum of National Hist.; Miss Louisa Lee Schuy- 
Jer, founder N. Y. State Charities Aid Assoc. 
1924—Elihu Root, ex-U. S. Sec. of State; Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, an Associate Justice of the U. S. 
Supreme Court; Charles W. Elliot, Pres. Emeritus, 
Harvard Univ. 


ot, Gov. of Penn., and ex- 
George Bird Grinnell, nat- 
1 Georgia Welfare 

rker. P 
wolg26—-Rear-Admiral William S. Sims, U. S. N., 
ired; Albert J. Beveridge, biographer; Daniel 
ter ecard, Nat’l Boy Scout Commissioner. 


Roosevelt Memorial Association 


a 


1927—Gen. John J. Pershing; Herbert C. 
Secretary of Commerce; Prof. John Bassi 
of the Permanent Courts-of Arbitratio 
International Justice. hab bare 
1928—Charles Evans Hughes, ex-U. S. | 
of State; Dr. Frank M. Chapman, naturalis 
Charles A. Lindbergh, transatlantic avial 
1929—Owen D. Young, who got up the Ge 
Reparations plan; Herbert Putnam, 
Congress; Owen Wister, novelist. : 
1930—Richard E. Byrd, polar explorer; 
Green, Pres. Amer. Federation of Labor; | 
S. Hart, Pres. Amer. Prison Assoc, _ r 
1931—Benjamin N, Cardoza, Chief Judge. 
Court of Appeals; Dr. C. Hart Merriam, 
U.S. Biological Survey; Hamlin Garland, n 
1932—Dr. Robert A. Millikan, scientist. 
1933—Stephen Vincent Benet, poet, ai 
“John Brown’s Body.”’ “ 
1934—-Samuel Seabury, lawyer, investigato: 
moter of social justice; William Allen ~ 
journalist. , i 
: 1935—Dr. William H. Park, director N. Y. Cit 
laboratories. , i 
1936—Helen Keller, blind leader; Anne Sultiiva 
Macy; Miss Keller’s instructor. ae 
1937—James Hardy Dillard, educator. 
1938—Carter Glass, U.S. Senator fr 
Robert Moses, head of N. Y¥. City parks. 
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U. S—The Fight Against Infantile Par 


on 


Created by President Roosevelt (Sept. 23, 1937). 
nd financed by the contributions of millions of 
ms, the National Foundation for Infantile 
alysis is waging a unified ‘fight against the 
ppling disease. For the first time in American 
dical history. the whole attack on this plague 
s led and directed by one national body. Its object 
s to eradicate infantile paralysis, to work un- 
easingly until the mysterious ‘“‘maiming microbe 
s conquered. 
"The Foundation has thirty-three trustees, selected 
from all parts of the country and representing all 
alks of life. Officers are: ; i 
President, Basil O’Connor, New York City: Vice 
sidents, Walter as nae nse ee 
F. Humphrey, San Francisco; George EH. , 
Washington, and James V. Forrestal, New York. 


conn 
E irthd 


0 
d by 
d them over to the new Foundation. 
ampaign broke all former records and that 
‘net proceeds were well over one million dollars 

[020,000 as of September 1, 1938). 

esident O’Connor and the board of trustees at 
apped a four-fold fight on the disease 
Scientific Research, Epidemic First Aid, 
are—Disseminating to doctors and parents 
d new knowledge of the proper care 
may prevent sad after-effects, such as 
d backs, curvature of the spine, twisted 
ontracted limbs—Dollars to orthopedic 
, hospitals, clinics for combating human 


CKARE. : 
Since the work of the Foundation is essentially 
ork of medical science, President O’Connor 
states that all allotments of money are being made 
ith the advice and recommendation of a general 
ry committee consisting of distinguished men. 
mittee consists of: Dr. Irvin Abell, 
Ky.. President, American Medical Asso- 
ion; Dr. Philip Lewin, Chicago, Consulting 
perce Michael Reese and Cook County Hos- 
and Associate Professor Orthopedic Surgery, 
orthwestern University Medical School: Dr. 
is Parran, Washington. D. C., Surgeon Gen- 
the United States: Dr. Max M. Peet, Ann 


The Georgia Warm 


More than eleven years ago, at Warm Springs, 
on the site of an old summer resort, where 
gone to be restored to health after his 


gan 
bh reek 
OS: 


«Sela 

nklin D. Roosevelt, president; Basil O’Con- 
asurer; Keith Morgan; vice-president; 

h Milbank, James A. Moffett, Leighton 

7, Henry Pope, Cason Calloway and Cator 


oundation has grown and progressed, until 

it is a self-sufficient community, known the 

y over for its treatment of the after-effects 
ile Paralysis. 


the President retained after his induction into 

sv and inasmuch as the financial maintenance 
t ‘oundation was quite a worry, it was decided 
ie oe ee act ae raise poner 
iC 3 relieve his mind o is wor 

numb er of years to come. - a eg 

ier, 


National Foundation for Infantile 
(Prepared especially for the Almanac) 


‘of the terrible after-effect of infantile paralysis— 


Ly oe 
Paralysis 
Arbor, Mich., Professor of Surgery, University of ay 
Michigan Medical School; Dr. Thomas M. Rivers, — 
New York City, Director, Hospital of Rockefeller 
Institute. : 
Dr. Paul de Kruif, author and writer in the field 
of science and medical research, is secretary of the 
general advisory committee. ; 
COMMITTEE ON SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 
Dr. Thomas M. Rivers, Chairman; Dr. Donald 
Armstrong, New York City, Metrpoolitan Life In- 
surance Company. 
Dr. G. W. McCoy, Washington, D. C., U._S. : 
Public Health Service; Dr. Karl F. Meyer, San 
Francisco, Cal., Director, George Williams Hooper 


Foundation. 

COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC HEALTH z 
missioner of Michigan; Dr. George H. 
White Plains, N. Y, 


Dr. Thomas Parran, Chairman; Dr. Don W. 


Gudakunst, Detroit, Mich., State Health Com- 


Ramsey, 


é 

(EPIDEMICS) | . 

COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 

Dr. Max M. Peet. Chairman; Dr. Irvin Abell, ~ 

Dr. Morris Fishbein, Chicago, Editor, American ’ 
Medical Association Journal. 


COMMITTEE ON TREATMENT OF P 
AFTER-EFFECTS 3 
Dr. Philip Lewin, Chairman; Dr. George Eli 
Bennett, Baltimore, Associate Professor Orthopedic 
Surgery, Johns Hopkins University. School of 
Medicine; Dr. Charles LeRoy Lowman, Los Angeles, 
Chief of Staff, Los Angeles Orthopedic Hospital; 
Dr. Leo Mayer, New York City, Associate Pro- 
fessor Clinical Orthopedic Surgery. Post Graduate 
Medical School, Columbia University; Dr. Frank 
Roberts Ober, Boston, Assistant Dean and Clinical 
Professor Orthopedic Surgery, Harvard University 
Medical School. 

Funds of the Foundation are flowing to various 

hospitals, universities, etc., for scientific research. 
The Foundation is making every effort to ensure : 
that every responsible research agency in the 
United States is adequately financed to carry on 
the investigations. , 

An organization has been set up under Surgeon 
General Parran, which is prepared to go into 
action whenever an epidemic occurs in any part 
of the country. Doctors and parents will be kept 
advised of present and new knowledge of diagnosis 
and proper care which may prevent sad after- 
effects, such as crooked backs, curvature of the 
spine, twisted bodies and contracted limbs. 

The Foundation is striving to eliminate much 


wreckage caused by the failure to make early and 
accurate diagnosis and to provide proper care. 
The Foundation has been established as a 
permanent organization, to direct the national 
war on infantile paralysis until it has been 
stamped out. Throughout its entire program it is 
working closely with Federal, state, and local 
authorities and is coordinating its activities to local 
problems in every case. : 5 


Springs Foundation_ 
This Birthday Ball campaign was trem 

Successful and produced $1.016.000—but ie apis i 

produced thousands of letters from all over the 


? 
f: 
. 
9 
; 
country, letters from people who had suffered at- ; 
{ 


eon kind Of iano 
oO dire was the need, and so urgent the appeal 
for help, that it completely revolutionized the Bhags 
of the Board of Trustees and the President ordered 
that the principal, the entire $1,016,000, be spent 
to nationalize the fight against the menace of 
infantile paralysis, both locally and at Warm 
Springs. 
_ To carry this broad fight directly to the Amer- 
ican public, through the 5,000 local Birthday Ball 
committee chairmen, it was decided to hold a « 
second celebration on Jan. 30, 1935, the proceeds — 

of which were to be divided 70-30—70% to be re- 
tained locally for use in aiding peopl Sa 

and 30% to be sent to the National Co: + 
the Birthday Ball for the President. Vv 
and the Board of 4 


tacks of infantile paralysis and who were in need 
? . 


' 
4 


¥ 


Commission for Infantile Paralysis Resear 
Birthday celebrations also were held in 
1937 with the receipts divided on the 70 
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United States—Postal Information 


Se ee re  L 


Postal Information 


(Revised as of July, 1938, by the Postmaster General’s office) 
DOMESTIC RATES 


First-Class (limit 70 pounds); Letters and writ- 
ten and sealed matter, 3 cents for each ounce. 
except when addressed for local delivery: Local 
letters, 2 cents an ounce at letter-carrier offices: 
and 1 cent an ounce at all other offices unless col- 
lected or delivered by rural or star-route carriers, 
in which case the rate is 2 cents an ounce. 

Government postal cards, 1 cent each. 

Private mailing or post cards, 1 cent each. 

Special delivery rates on first-class matter are— 
10 cents, up to 2 lbs.; 20 cents, 2 Ibs. to 10 lbs.: 
25 cents on matter weighing over 10 lbs. 

Second-Class: Newspapers, magazines, and 
other periodicals containing notice of second-class 
entry. When sent by others than the publishers or 
news agent, 1 cent for each two ounces or fraction 
thereof, or the 4th class rate, whichever is lower. 

Third-Class (limit, 8 ounces): Circulars and 
other miscellaneous printed matter, also mer- 
chandise, 142 cents for each 2 ounces. 

Svecial delivery rates on other than first-class 
matter—15 cents up to 2 lbs; 25 cents, 2 lbs. to 10 
Ibs.; 35 cents on all matter weighing over 10 lbs. 

Books (including catalogs) of 24 pages or more, 
seeds, cuttings, bulbs, roots, scions, and plants, 
1 cent for each 2 ounces. 

Bulk lots of identicai pieces may be mailed in 
quantities of not less than 20 pounds or 200 pieces 
at pound rates with a minimum charge of one cent 
a@ piece, such rates being eight cents a pound or 
fraction thereof for books and catalogs having 24 
pages or more, Seeds and plants, and twelve cents 
a pound or fraction thereof for all other third- 
class matter, 2 

Fourth-Class (Parcel Post) (over eight ounces): 
Merchandise, books, printed matter, and all other 
Mailable matter not in first or second class— 

The parcel post zones are—local; (1) up to 50 
miles; (2) 50 to 150 miles; (3) 150 to 300 miles; 
(4) 300 to 600 miles; (5) 600 to 1,000 miles; (6) 
1,000 to 1,400 miles; (7) 1,400 to 1,800 miles; (8) 
over 1,800 miles. 

The parcel post rates are: 

Local zone, 7 cents for the first pound or fraction, 
and 1 cent for each additional 2 pounds or fraction. 

First and second zones, 8 cents for the first 
pound or fraction and 1.1 cents for each additional 
pound or fraction. k 

ird zone, 9 cents for the first pound or fraction 
and 2 cents for each additional pound or fraction. 

Fourth zone, 10 cents for the first pound or 
fraction and 3.5 cents for each additional pound or 
fraction. 2 

Fifth zone, 11 cents for the first pound or fraction 
and 5.3 cents for each additional pound or fraction. 

Sixth zone, 12 cents for the first pound or frac- 
tion and 7 cents for each additional pound or 
fraction. < 

Seventh zone, 14 cents for the first pound or 
fraction and 9 cents for each additional pound or 
fraction. 

Eighth zone, 15 cents for the first pound or 
fraction and 11 cents for each additional pound or 
raction. 4 
4 ‘A fraction of a cent in the total amount of 
postage on any parcel shall be counted as a full 


cent. 

On parcels collected on rural routes, the postage 
is 2 cents less per parcel than at the rates shown 
above, when addressed for local delivery, and 3 
cents less per parcel when for other than local 
ro the first or second zone, where the distance 
by the shortest regular practicable mai! route is 
300 miles or more, the rate is 9 cents for the first 
pound and 2 cents for each additional pound. 

Parcels weighing less than 10 pounds measuring 
over 84 inches, but not more than 100 inches in 
Jength and girth combined, are subject to a mini- 
mum charge equal to that for a 10-pound parcel 
for the zone to which addressed. 

he rate on fourth-class matter between any 
point in the United States and any point in the 
Hawaiian Islands, and any point in Alaska, and 
between any two points in Alaska, is 15 cents for 
the first pound and 11 cents for each additional 
pound or fraction thereof. 

These rates also apply to parcels mailed in the 
United States for delivery in the Canal Zone, and 
to parcels sere as Philippine Islands and the 

Ix States or its possessions, 
by Eaten of size is 100 inches in girth and length 
Ca rate of postage is provided for library 
pooks, consisting wholly of reading matter and 
containing no advertising matter other than in- 


cidental announcements of books, mailed to readers 
by public libraries, organizations or associations 
not organized for profit and when returned by the 
readers, such rate being 3 cents for the first pound 
and 1 cent for each additional pound to any point 
within the first, second, or third zones, or within 
the State in which mailed. t 

The special handling postage charge on fourth- 
class matter is graduated according to the weights 
of the parcels, namely, 10 cents for parcels weigh- 
ing not more than two pounds, 15 cents for parcels 
weighing more than two pounds but not exceeding 
ten pounds, and 20 cents for parcels weighing more 
than ten pounds. 

Payment of the special handling postage charge 
entitles the parcel to receive the most practicable 
expeditious handling, transportation and delivery, 
mak does not include special delivery at the office of 
address. : 


Airplane (air mail) rates—The rate of postage on 
air mail is 6 cents for each ounce or fraction 
thereof, anywhere in the United States, includ- 
ing Alaska, and also to Hawaii when sent by 
steamship across the Pacific Ocean. The air- 
mail rate to Hawaii, Guam, and the Philippine 
Islands over the trans-Pacific air-mail service 
is 20 cents to Hawaii, 40 cents to Guam, and 
50 cents to the Philippine Islands for each half 
ounce or fraction of a half ounce. The air-mail 
rate on the trans-Pacific service includes trans- 
portation by air-mail in the United States. 

Special airplane stamps issued for the pay- 
ment of postage on air mail or ordinary postave { 
stamps may be used. All mail intended to 
carried by airplane should be plainly marked 
in the space immediately below the stamps and — 
above the address ‘‘Via air mail.’’ 

The postage on all air mail should be fully 
prepaid in order to expedite its handling. 

Any mailable matter, except that liable to 
damage from freezing, may be sent by air mail 
at the above rate of postage, including sealed 
parcels not exceeding 70 pounds in weight and 
not exceeding 100 inches in length and girth 
combined. The limitation as to possible dam- 
age by freezing does not apply to cut flowers 
or queen bees. . 

Registry, Insurance, and C, O. D. services for air- 
plane mail—Any domestic matter acceptable ~ 
for transmission as registered, insured, or C. O! 
D. mail, may be sent by air mail service upon 
payment of the prescribed registry, insurance ae 
or C. O. D. fee in addition to the required 
mail postage. 

Foreign—For Canada, 6 cents per ounce or frac- 
tion; for other countries, inquire at post office. 

Special Delivery—The use of special delivery 
stamps in addition to the Air Mail postage 
will insure prompt delivery at office of address, 
and is recommended when arrival be due on 
week days after last carrier delivery or on 
Sundays and holidays. Any information con- 
cerning contract air mail routes may be ob- 
tained from the postmaster. 


Registered Mail—The registry fees on both 
domestic and foreign mail must be prepaid by 
stamps affixed in addition to the regular postage. 

The registry fees for domestic registered mail are 
—for registry indemnity not exceeding $5, 15 cents; 
over $5 to $25, 18 cents; over $25 to $50, 20 cents; 
over $30 to $75, 25 cents; over $75 to $100, 30 cents; 
over $100 to $200, 40 cents; over $200 to $300, 
50 cents; over $300 to $400, 60 cents; over $400 to 
$500, 70 cents; over $500 to $600, 80 cents; over 
$600 to $700, 85 cents; over $700 to $800, 90 cents; 
over $800 to $900, 95 cents; over $900 to $1,000, 


1,00. 

Seiviaed, That registered mail, having a declared 
value in excess of the maximum rgb covered 
by the registry fee paid, shall be subject to sur- 
charge, as follows: when the declared value exceeds 
the maximum indemnity covered by the registry fee 
paid by not more than $50, 1 cent; and so on up to 
7 cents for $800.01 to $999.99, and if the excess of 
the declared value over the maximum indemnity 
covered by the registry fee pag is $1,000 or more, 
the additional fees for each $1,000 or part of $1,000, 
range from 8 to 13 cents, according to distance. t 

Mail matter without intrinsic value for which no 
indemnity is provided may be registered at the 
minimum fee of 15 cents. 

Any mailable articles, except unsealed fourth 
class Bt pares post) for domestic destina- 

ions, may be registered. 
: “Mailable second and third class matter, valued at 


over $100, upon which a registry fee in excess of 
30 Bat is Lay must be sealed and first-class 
postage paid thereon. 
 PBomestic parcels containing fourth-class matter 
may also be registered if sealed and the required 
ee, and postage at the first class rate, are paid. 
A&A sender’s return receipt may be obtained for a 
domestic registered article (except registered C. O. 
D. mail) upon payment at the time of mailing of a 
fee of 3 cents; after mailing, 5 cents; and at time 
mailing to show address of delivery, 23 cents. 


“INTERNATIONAL REGISTERED MAIL 


Letters, prints of all kinds, including raised print 
“for the blind, single and reply-paid post cards, 
‘small packets, samples of merchandise and com- 
mercial papers may be registered to practically all 
_ foreign countries. ; 

Parcel post mail may be registered to some, not 
li, foreign countries. In the case of a few foreign 
countries indemnity ranging from $9.65 to $100 is 

for the loss, rifling or damage of international 
areel post articles. (Consult postmaster.) 


A charge of 5 cents is collected from the sender 
dition to the postage and registry fee, fora 
eceipt for a Postal Union registered article 
ested at the time of mailing, and 10 cents if 
quested after mailing. Consult postmaster as to 


ms 


ees chargeable for return receipts for registered 


national parcel post packages. ee, 
_A charge of 10 cents shall be made for an inquiry 
or complaint in connection with registered or in- 
mail addressed to a foreign country unless 
sander has failed to receive a return receipt 
which he paid the required fee, or is able to 
that a prima facie loss or other irregularity 
curred through fault of the Postal Service. 
¢ postmaster for further details.) 


(For iurther 


ternational Insured Mail—Insured parcel post 
rvice has been inaugurated between the-United 
tates and The Bahamas, Brunei, Canada, Den- 
ark (including Faroe Islands and Greenland), 
lor, Fanning Island, Federated Malay States, 

» France (including Algeria and Corsica), 
Indo-China, Gibraltar; Great Britain and 
Ireland, Greece, Hungary, Ireland, 

Japan, Leeward Islands, Macao, Nether- 

ds, Netherlands Indies, Newfoundland (includ- 

g Labrador) New Zealand, Non-Federated Malay 
s, North Borneo (State of), Norway, Portugal 
including Madeira and the Azores), Portuguese 
tt Africa (Angola, Cape Verde Islands, Guinea, 
pomas Island and Prince’s Island), Sarawak, 
| Settlements, Surinam, Sweden, Switzer- 
Turkey, Western Samoa, and the Windward 


Mees—The insurance fees range from 5 cents to 
4 , Providing for indemnity, in the event of 
ling, or damage, in most cases, up to $100 
the insurance fees on parcels exchanged 
etween Continental United States (not including 
Ala: rt and Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
an e from 20 cents to $1.50, providing for indem- 
0% y, in the event of loss, rifling, or damage, up to 
: ,000. Also _the maximum indemnity payable for 
_ the loss, ‘rifling, or damage of insured parcels 
addressed to Canada is $200; to Portuguese West 
eericey $8.80; to Ecuador, $50, and to Portugal (in- 
1 ding Madeira and the Azores), $50, except that 
he case of Portugal, the indemnity payable is 
ricted to cases of loss (wrapper and contents) 
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8-ounce packages of merchandise addres: 
Canada or Newfoundland may also be insu 
ject to the same fees and under the same cond) 
tions, including payment of indemnity, insofar as 
applicable, as apply to mailable merchandise and — 
printed matter designated as third or fourth class 
in the United States domestic mails, such matter. 
except parcel post, may also be registered. Pack- 
ages of merchandise weighing up to 60 pounds may _ 
be registéred when sealed and postage is paid at 
the letter rate of 3 cents an ounce or fraction | 
of an ounce, but may not be insured. Merchandise 
transmitted to Newfoundland under the classi- 
fication of ‘‘small packets’? may be registered but 
not insured. There is no provision for the trans- 
mission of merchandise under the classification of 
“small packets’’ when addressed for delivery in 
Canada. 2 

Senders’ return receipts are not furnished for 
insured parcels addressed to Canada. 


International Insured _C. O. D. Mail—Insured 
parcels may be sent C. O. D. to Denmark (includ- 
ing Faroe Islands and Greenland) Finland, Nor- 
way and Sweden. The C. O. D. fees, which provide 
limited indemnity, range from 30 cents to 65 cents. 
(Consult postmaster for further particulars.) 

Return receipts for'insured C. O. D. parcels sent 
to the countries mentioned above will be furnished 
upon request therefor by the sender and upon pay- 
ment of a fee of 5 cents for each receipt; 10 cents 
for each receipt requested after mailing. | 

Americo-Spanish (formerly Pan American) or- 
dinary parcel post—Limited indemnity may be paid 
in respect of the loss, rifling, or damage of parcel 
post packages exchanged with certain countries 
under the Agreement of the Postal Union of the 
Americas and Spain. (Consult postmaster.) 


Domestic Insured Mail—Domestic third and 
fourth-class matter, mailed at or addressed to any 
post office in the United States or its possessions 
(except parcels mailed in the Philippine Islands), 
or on or to United States naval vessels, may (ex- 
cept when addressed to the Philippine Islands) be 
insured against loss, rifling or damage in an 
amount equivalent to its value or the cost of 
repairs, but not to exceed $5, upon payment of a 
fee of 5 cents, $25 for 10 cents, $50 for ‘15 cents, 
$100 for 25 cents, $150 for 30 cents, or $200 for 
35 cents, in addition to the postage, both fee and 
postage to be prepaid. Fee for return receipt re- 
quested at time of mailing, 3 cents; after mailing, 
5 cents; at time of mailing to show address of 
delivery, 23 cents. 

There is no insurance service from the Philippine 
Islands to the United States and the limit for 
which domestic parcels addressed to the Philippine 
Islands may be insured is $100. 


Domestic Unregistered C. O. D. Mail—Domestic 
third and fourth-class matter, and sealed domestic 
mail matter of any class bearing postage at the 
first-class rate, may be sent C. O. D. between 
money order offices of the United States and its 
possessions but not to or from the Philippines, the 
Canal Zone, or United States naval vessels. The 
maximum amount collectible on a single C. O. D.. 
article is $200. The fees for C, O. D. collections are 
as follows: from $0.01 to $5, 12 cents; from $5.01 to 

25, 17 cents; from $25.01 to $50, 22 cents; from 

50.01 to $100, 32 cents; from $100.01 to $150, 40 
cents, and from $150.01 to $260, 45 cents. Such 
parcels are insured against loss, rifling or damage 
in an amount equivalent to the actual value or the - 
cost of repairs, but not to exceed $5, $25, $50, $100, 
$150 or $200, according to whether a 12, 17, 22, 32 
40 or 45-cent fee was paid. 


Domestic Registered C. O. D. Mail of any class, 
sealed and bearing postage at the first-class rate 
may be registered. The fees on domestic registered 
C. O. D. mail range from 25 cents to $1.20 accord- 
ing to amount to be collected or amount of in- 
demnity desired. Surcharges are collectible on 
registered collect-on-delivery mail as on regular 
registered mail. (Consult postmaster.) 

Restricted Delivery—An additional charge of 
10 cents is made when domestic registered, insured, 
or C. O. D. mail is restricted in delivery to 
addressee only, or to the addressee’s order, a 
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$10.00 or less, and 10 cents extra on each additional 
$10 up to $1 for $100, Domestic money-orders ar 
payable within 30 days at any United States Post. 
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Office with the exception of a few in Alaska or 
after that, only at the office designated. 
Unmailable matter—Includes not only all legit- 
te matter not conforming to the rules as to 
ackage or certificates 
revolvers, or other 


of inspection, but also pisto 
fi that on the person; and 


firearms that can be concealed 
game, etc., killed out of season, poisons, explosive 
or inflammable articles, or bad ausentng: all spirit- 
uous and malt liquors; all liquor advertisements to 
or from Prohibition localities, indecent matter, 


written or otherwise; dunning postals and lottery, 
endless chain and fraud matter. : 

For information as to the articles prohibited to 
forep countries see Part II of the Official Postal 

uide. ; 

Postal Savings—One dollar will open an interest- 
bearing account. Any person ten years old or over 
may start an account. A married woman may de- 
posit in her own name. Any number of dollars may 
be deposited, and at any time, until the balance 
to the credit of a depositor amounts to $2,500. 


FOREIGN POSTAGE RATES 


Letters—3 cents per ounce or fraction thereof to 
any of the following countries—Argentina, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Canada, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Dominiean Republic, Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Honduras (Repub. of), Mexico, Newfoundland (in- 
cluding Labrador), Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, 
Peru, El Salvador, Spain, and Possessions, Uru- 
guay, Venezuela. 

For all other toreign destinations, 5 cents, first 
ounce; and 3 cents, each additional ounce or frac- 
tion. Maximum dimensions: Length, breadth, and 
thickness combined, 36 inches; greatest length, 24 
inches. When sent in the form of a roll the length 
(the maximum of which is 32 inches) plus twice 
the diameter is limited to 40 inches. Minimum 
dimensions: It is recommended that articles meas- 
ure not less than 4 inches in length and 234 inches 
in: width. 

Letter Packages—Merchandise may be sent at 
the letter rate to certain foreign destinations (see 
Part II of the Official Postal Guide), when an in- 
voice or customs declaration is inclosed and a 
green label (which may be obtained from the post 
office) must be affixed to the outside of the en- 
velope or wrapper. 


Post Cards—2 cents to the countries named 
above; 3 cents to any country not in the list, Cards 
a not exceed 6 x 444 in., or be less than 4 x 234 


Printed matter (including second-class matter, 
except when mailed by publishers or registered news 
agents to certain countries, as explained in Notes.) 
For all foreign destinations, 112 cents each 2 
ounces or fraction. Limit of weight—4 pounds 6 
ounces in general and 6 pounds 9 ounces for single 
yolumes of printed books, except to the countries 
(other than Canada and Newfoundland) under 
the item ‘‘Letters’’ above, where the limit of 
weight for printed matter in general in some cases 
is 11 pounds—in others, 22 pounds, and for single 
volumes, 22 pounds. « However, there is no limit 
of weight for single volumes to Cuba, Mexico, 
Panama, and El Salvador. To Canada and New- 
foundland the weight limit for prints in general 
is 4 pounds, 6 ounces; single volumes, 11 pounds. 
Maximum dimensions—Same as for letters. 

Note—Daily newspapers issued and mailed as 
frequently as 6 times a week to bona fide sub- 
seribers in Canada and Newfoundland by publishers 
or registered news agents and all second-class mat- 
ter mailed by publishers or registered news agents 
to the other countries mentioned under subhead- 

*‘Letters’’ are subject to the Pang tates pre- 
scribed in paragraphs 1, 2, 4 and 5, of section 538, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, 1932. Other second- 
class matter mailed to Canada and Newfoundland 
by publishers or registered news agents is subject to 
the postage rate of 1 cent for each 4 ounces or 
fraction thereof. 

There is no limit of weight for second-class nat- 
ter sent to Canada, Cuba, Mexico, Newfoundland 
(including Labrador), and Panama by publishers 
or registered news agents. 

Printed matter for the blind—For all foreign 
destinations, 1 cent each 2 pounds 3 ounces or frac- 
tion. Limit of weight—il pounds. Dimensions— 
same as for letters. 

Sample of merchandise—For all foreign des- 
tinations 142 cents each 2 ounces or fraction, with 
a minimum charge of 3 cents. Limit of weight— 
18 ounces. Dimensions—same as for letters. 

Commercial papers—To all foreign destinations, 
114 cents for each 2 ounces or fraction, with a 


minimum charge of 5 cents. Limit of weight— 
3 pounds, 6 ounces. Dimensions—same as for let- 
ers, 

Small packets—Three cents for each 2 ou 
with a minimum charge of 10 cents per packet. 
Limit of weight—2 pounds 3 ounces. imensions 
—same as for letters. (See Part II of the Official 
Postal Guide, for list of countries which accept 
small packets.) Small packets must bear the green 
label (Form Ci), Form 2976. They must also be 
accompanied by the paper form of customs declara- 
tion (Form 2976-A), properly completed by_ the 
sender and enclosed in the small packet. It is like- 
wise permissible to enclose in small packet an open 
inveice reduced to its essential terms. Every small 
packet must be clearly marked on the wrapper by 
the sender with the words ‘‘small packet.’’ 


8-ounce merchandise packages—Packages of 
merchandise weighing 8 ounces or less for the 
countries mentioned under ‘‘Letters’’, 2 cents 
for each 2 ounces or fraction thereof, except that 
when the contents consist of seeds, scions, plants, 
cuttings, bulbs, or roots, the rate is 144 cents for 
each 2 ounces or fraction. (This is not parcel post, 
must not have customs declarations attached and 
must not be sealed except when addressed for 
delivery in Canada, in which case such package 
should be marked ‘‘This may be opened for postai 
inspection if necessary.” There is also an excep- 
tion with respect to sealing in the case of C. O. D. 
8-ounce merchandise packages for Mexico, which 
may be sealed.) 


Special-Delivery (Exprés) Service—Is.in force 
with the following foreign countries: 

Argentina, Australia, Bahamas, Belgium, Brazil, 
British Honduras (Belize only), British Guiana, 
Chile, China, Cuba, Cyprus, Czechoslovakia, Dan- 
zing, Denmark, Dominican Rep., Ecuador, Egypt, 
Estonia, Finland, France, Germany, Gibraltar, 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, Guatemala, 
Hungary, Ireland, Italy and Italian colonies, Ja- 
pan, Kenya and Uranda, Latvia, Lithuania, Luxem- 
burg, Mexico, Morocco (Spanish Zone), Nether- 
lands, Newfoundland (including Labrador), Nor- 
way, Nyasaland Protectorate, Palestine, Panama, 
Poland, Portugal, St. Pierre and Miquelon, Sweden, 
Gwigeriana, Trans-Jordan, and Union of South 
Africa. 

An article intended for special (‘‘exprés’’) de- 
livery in any of the countries mentioned above must 
be prepaid 20 cents, in addition to the regular 
postage, by United States special-delivery or other 
sents ation, to nee cower mere shee ae be 
affix one 0: “‘exprés’”’ fa ‘orm 
or the cover must be marked boldly in red ink 
“Exprés"’, directly below but never on the stamps. 
In some countries the service is limited to certain 
cities, lists of which appear under the country 
items in Part II of the Official Postal Guide. In 
Canada and Newfoundland the special-delivery 
service applies only to letters (or articles pEgpald 
at the letter rate). In the other countries of the 
above list, the ‘‘express’’ feature is applicable to 
ordinary and registered Postal Union articles 
(letters, post cards, commercial papers. printed 
matter, samples and small packets), but not to 
parcel-post packages. 

Parcel post packages, which are acceptable for 
praetionlly all Torelgn countries, are subject to the 
postage rate of 14 cents a pound or fraction of a 
pound plus transit charges or surcharges, in many 
eases. (Consult postmaster relative to limits of 
weight, maximum dimensions and other conditions 
applicable to parcel post packages for foreign coun- 
Ties. 


Representative Engel (R.-Mich 
figures obtained from the Posto 


submitted to the House Appropriations Committee (Jan, 13 
ce Department showing that in the fiscal years 1934-1935-193 


1938 
6-193) 


the number of pieces of mail matter carried under the franking privilege was 2,566,504,467, weight 
353,991,329 pounds, for a loss in postal revenue of $120,694,678. 


~ 


The first organized system of post-offices in the United States wae, sented in 1710 by the British _ 


Parliament. But. 


Ww rk 


as early as 1639 a post-office was established in 
pig tag oe for ‘‘all letters which are brought from beyond the seas or are 
a Ne ork-Boston mail was founded. 


ton, in the house of Richard 
to be sent thither.” In 1672 
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Ordinary Post- 


5 Cost of |- Extent |Paid as Com- Gross Gross Ex- 
Year City Post of Post | pensation of} Revenue of |penditure of, age Stamps 
(Fiscal), Delivery | Offices| Routes |Postmasters |Department| Department Issued 
sipigeest Dollars Number] Mil Dollars Dollars Dollars Number. 
PESO ci os sic f-vsesies vincocien) AS ALT 1178, 5,499,98 1,540,545 
GO ere ella ea aa sied ea we 240,594 8,518,067 216,370,660 


19°772,221 468,118; 
3,315,4 875,681,970 
2,219,737,080 


142,047,943 517,864 47,404,447 | 665,343, 
149,973,450 | 44,877 | 519,844 48,517,995 | 726,201,110 | 772,743,145 


POSTAL RECEIPTS AT BIG CITIES 


Phila- Kansas 
New York) Chicago delphia Boston | St. Louis City Detroit 


Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Doll Dollars 
49,563,485| 41,241,378 2 8,234,742 
12,099,496 


Brooklyn 


90,432,011 
20/1027552 
19,175,546 
1915981562 


4 
42,399,349 
43,009,090 
2 
9,871,839 


18, 6,72 11,227,672 


1929. .|$153,644,529 me S1,187,186,205 


: 
: 
‘ 
| 
j 
3 
| 
1930..| 175,271,686 é 197,920,188 
i 
i 
> 
i 
j 


4 Ba 
167,323,260} |1923.. és 1931. .} 347,416,870 oy 
57,276,322/|1924. . 1932..}| 784,820,623|/1936. . 
: 1937.. 


Franking Privilege Cost U. S. $36,038,592 in Year 


sum of $36,038,592 would have accrued to| ereat as the figure for the fiscal year 19. 
u e: y 37. 
Inited States Post Office Department in the he history of franked government matter 
J apse which ended June 30, 1937, if regular Seg ee _ ~ George Washington. It 
ee = pe rouse ea all Nigietnree bey to the Post Office Department “trough use of ths 
tng brary ol Concent ets th Pug Goi | Suing aa Me" Eaten voWe " @ Shab ub 
Quarterly, issued (Sept. 15, y the School of | The 5,594 person 5 
we and International Affairs at Princeton Uni- = Government Printing Otte ree fartuee ene 
+ ence of the growth i: 1 i B 
5 Be eg ahs ih that 1,191,116,783 items | ing to Mr. Tatiew. te Kisloe pu ye 
Rereaewitaout ¢ spree” Sebel S aS pe ployed by this department until now was the war- 
have been $9,447,594, or only a quarter as| the office maed” 40,000, tor eee ben ans? ane 


New Sweden Tercentenary Celebration 


‘The 300th anniversary of the settlement of lower} s occupied 
pyar. by the Swedes and Finns was celebrated ike Senin Taal Ae THERES Tee 
as a July, 1938, with elaborate exercises in | observance then shifted to Pennsylvania and ee 
aE ee es and New Jersey} to Lower New Jersey. The official procession mused 
acany eres. idathad ewan See over the Delaware River bridge from. Philadelphia 
es orn ee Ws en arrived in} (June 29) and sped down Highway 45 through fa - 
net on (June a e head of a delegation | bedecked towns. Prince Bertil spoke to a crowd 
gt nuded, ray rrimeess Louies and his third | 200 petsons ip, the litle Holy Meinity Church at 
ie ty were Cabinet ministers, the Speakers of both | to a crowd af about 10 000 fal docuedeaeens ee 
tes pee pecian Race oar eee OR NES of Vampicm ores ceremonies were held in Saeer 
2 Church, ade and in- | cities th 
eA well as of the factory workers and the ae Bostce: Giles eo eee ie ane mfr 
de. he first Swedi, ition { 
inet necesita, the removal of, the, Crom | eoassied of two vee, the almar Ngckel* ag 
entre, New York, where he remained under treat- Min it G Wang Niape Bie eae 
- ment for several days before joining belatedly in| H yaei. Leaving Bolted te Doe ine dae 
_ the festivities, Prince Bertil was the official repre- | a Goes FOG Fe Bec eae ene 
sentative of Sweden in his father’s absence. The ships Tete diecbind tae vem sis sate Seaeanal 
B , the b 
. selebration began (June 27) in Wilmington, where ' what is now Wilmington, Den eae in Merch 16% 
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The Mariners’ Museum, Newport News, Va., 
& tract of nearly 1,000 acres which includes Lake 
Maury, formed ‘by Snlog, an estuary (Waters 
Creek) of the James River. The park and lake are 
stocked and are a game sanctuary, 

The collection of books for a maritime library 
and of maritime exhibits was inaugurated and a 
fireproof building erected. The building has been 

. twice enlarged, as the number of exhibits increased: 
~ it is one story, with no galleries, and is lighted 
by skylights so the displays are readily seen. The 
building is of brick, steel, concrete, asbestos and 
glass, and is ventilated and heated so as to be 
comfortable at all seasons. 

It was decided that the best way to acquire 
accurate scale models of vessels and equipment, 
when plans and information were available, was 
to make them, so a model-making shop equipped 
with modern tools was installed at the Museum. 
The output of this shop now on display at the 
Museum consists of models of the following vessels: 

Fulton's Clermont; Tug John Twohy, Jr.: Mor- 
gan Liner El Sud; Dollar Liner President Coolidge; 
Freight Steamer Agwidale; U. S. Ironclad Monitor: 
U. S. Frigate Merrimac; C. S. Ironclad Virginia; 
River Steamer Jamestown, and Yacht Viking. 

A model of a large tanker and one of a Confed- 
erate blockade runner are being built. It is expected 
that models will be made not only of ocean-going 
vessels, but also of lake and river vessels. There 
has also been constructed a motor-operated model 
of a modern geared turbine and of a quadruple- 


The Mariners’ Museum, Newport News. Va. 
Founded by Archer Milton Huntington, 


Chartered June 2, 1930. 
expansion reciprocating steam engine. 

There has been accumulated by purchase or gift 
& number of small boats and canoes, including a 
sharpie from New Haven, a sponge fishing boat- 
from Florida, a Sampan, a Tahitian pirogue, a 
small Dutch sailinig yacht, a felucca from San 
Francisco Bay, fishing boats from Portugal and 
Spain, a typical Yankee whaleboat made by Beetle 
of New Bedford, a Chesapeake Bay log canoe, an 
indian war canoe from Vancouver. and other wood 
canoes, kayaks and dugouts from the West Indies, 
Canada, Florida and other localities. 

Bronze and iron cannon and small arms are well 
represented, as are swords, cutlasses, knives, 
boarding hatches and pikes, 

The navigational instruments include astrolabes, 
cross staffs, various forms of quadrants and sex- 
tants, compasses, barometers, hour glasses, watches, 
clocks and chronometers. 

_The hand tools used by ship carpenters, coopers, 
triggers, sail makers, rope makers and chronometer 
makers illustrate the great changes which have 
occurred in a relatively short time when these tools 
are compared with the modern equipment of ship- 
yards and of the makers of auxiliaries. 

Sailors’ handiwork is well represented and in- 
cludes a large collection of scrimshaw, said to be 
one of the few forms of decoration which originated 
in this country. 

The influence of the sea is illustrated by ship 
decorated china, postage stamps, medals, coins and 
paper money. 


Boston Museum of Fine Arts 
(Copley Square; Huntington Avenue.) 


Admission is free whenever the museum is open. 
9 A. M. to 5 P. M. weekdays, except Mondays, 
open Sundays, 1 to 5 P. M, 

The Museum possesses collections illustrating 
the art of ancient Egypt, Greece, and Rome, the 
art of mediaeval, Renaissance and modern Europe, 
American art,and the art of Asia. 

Its eollection of Egyptian and Greek sculpture 
and Greek vases and terra cottas are among the 
finest in this country; its collection of the art of 


China and Japan is unrivaled; its collection of the 
art of India is by far the largest and most repre- 
sentative in this country; and its collection of 
paintings and drawings from India is superior even 
to the one in the British Museum; the textiles 
form a collection of high quality; the paintings of 
which over 1,000 are exhibited, include, besides 
examples of the old masters, a large collection 
of French paintings of the nineteenth century 
and also of early American paintings. 


Coreoran 


The collection of paimtings is particularly rep- 
resentative of American artists. The sculptures 
include casts from the antique and Renaissance, 
as well as original works in marble and bronze. 
There are over 100 original bronzes by Antoine 
Louis Barye, French sculptor, of animals. 

The W. A. Clark Collection, received in 1928, 
contains paintings by Dutch, French, English and 
other masters: 2 fine collection of Persian rugs, 
especially Ispahan; tapestries; laces; faience; anti- 


" 


Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C. 


(New York Avenue and Seventeenth Street.) 


quities; furniture; stained glass windows; etc. 

The building is open to the public on Mondays 
from noon to 4:30 P. M., other week days 9:00 
A. M. to 4:30 P. M., Sundays and holidays from 
2:00 to 5:00 P. M. 

The Corcoran School of Art, also endowed by the 
founder, is open from October to May, inclusive, 
with no tuition fee, the only expense being an an- 
nual entrance fee of $25 and the cost of the stu- 
dent’s materials. 


The Cleveland Museum of Art 


rmanent collections include tapestries and ar- 
Ae classical art; sculpture and metal work, 
prints; Italian Renaissance paintings; early Ameri- 
can paintings; modern paintings of all schools; 
Egyptian, Japanese, Chinese and Near Eastern art; 
textiles and oot e Two galleries are reserved 

mporary exhibitions. 
Orne pitcationsl work covers a broad field. Free 
public lectures, concerts and entertainments, some 
especially for children, are given Friday evenings, 
Saturday and Sunday afternoons during the sea- 
son. Courses (some for university credit) are 
given for adults, on art history and aesthetics; 
clubs are conducted for sketching and crafts. 


; (Situated in Wade Park.) 


Graded classes in comparative arts reach about 
1000 children each Saturday morning; drawing, 
painting, modeling, music theatre, and dancing 
are included. Research is conducted on art 
abilities. Docent service is provided at a nominal 
sum; public and private school students, and 
adults receive instruction by educational staff. 
Special exhibits in Children’s Museum; extension 
exhibits are sent to libraries and schools. 

A Department of Musical Arts was established 
in 1920. A memorial organ has been installed. 
The museum's reference library contains about 
15,000 books and magazines on art, ete.; over 
40,000 lantern slides, and about 21,000 photographs. 


The City Art Museum of St. Louis 


The Western paintings and prints range from 

‘Italian primitives to the work of modern American 
and European artists. The sculpture includes 
Gothic, Renaissance and modern examples. 
: The collection of American and European de- 
corative arts embraces textiles, furniture, ceramics 
and other objects, and centers about a series of 
some 16 period rooms fitted with original wood and 
stonework from Romanesque times inthe early 
19th century American period. 

In the Chinese and Japanese collections are 
ceramics, bronze, jades, textiles, paintings and 


(Located in Forest Park.) 


sculpture representative of the historic periods of 
Oriental culture, From the near Hast are carpets, 
ceramics, Ee Le. etc. originating in Persia 
nd the adjacent regions. ‘ 

pe The collection of Classical art contains Greek 
sculpture in marble and bronze, ceramics, glass, 
mosaic and gems, Roman portrait busts, ceramics, 
glass aud metal work. 

An Educational Department conducts lectures, 
gallery talks, story hours and other activities. A 
quarterly Bulletin and a Handbook are published. 
The Museum is open daily, except Christmas and 
New Year’s Days, 10 A.M. to5 P.M. Free. 
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The National Gallery of Art 
: ; ’ (An Authorized Statement) : : pe eae 
rae ? r 22, 1936, Andrew W. Mellon (1855- | the Secretary of State, the Secretary of the T 
1981) De cocmslary of the Treasury tee Ae | ury, and the Secretary of the Smithsonian eee 

and Ambassador to Great Britain (1932-1933), ; tion and five general trustees, to be chosen by 
‘wrote a letter to President Roosevelt, offering to | Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution. — 


; ington and | The general trustees of the National Gallery of Art 
Ce ee etcge una ac are: ee aul Mellon, David K. E. Bruce, Duncan ~ 
Phillips, Donald D, Shepard, and F. L. Belin. The — 
Director of the gallery is David E. Finley. rae 
The gallery is authorized to receive gifts of such 
works of art of the same standard of quality as 
those in the Mellon Collection. The late John 
Russell Pope of New York was the architect of the 
building, which will cost approximately $15,000,000, 
and will be completed, it is expected, early in 1940. 
The Mellon Collection was deeded to the National 
Gallery of Art on June 24, 1937. It cost about 
- tution to permit The A. W. Mellon Educational and | $35,000,000 and it is valued by experts at more than 
Charitable Trust, a charitable trust created by Mr. | $50,000,000. It has been more than fifty years in 
Mellon in 1930, lo erect on that site and donate to| the making and is notable by reason of the fact — 
the Smithsonian Institution for the use of the| that it comprises only fine examples of the works 
people of the United States, a National Gallery of | of the greatest painters and sculptors. It includes 
Art, and to accept from the Trust as a gift the|some of the finest paintings from the Hermitage 
collection of works of art, of which a list is set | Gallery in Leningrad, and most of the Renaissance 
rth below. sculpture in the Dreyfus Collection of Paris. A 
he joint resolution provided that the gallery | list of the paintings and sculpture in the Mellon 
d be administered by a board of nine trustees | Collection deeded to the National Gallery of Art 
ed of the Chief Justice of the United States, | follows: 


PAINTINGS 


‘ra Angelico—Madonna and Child. : J y 
tonello da Messina—(1) Madonna and Child; (2) A member of the Contarini Family. 
a Giovanni Bellini—(1) Flight into Egypt; (2) Young Man in Red Coat. i e. 
_ Botticelli—(1) Adoration of the Magi; (2) Madonna and Child; (3) Young Man in Brown Coat and 
ed Hat; (4) Young Man in Mauve Coat and Red Hat. 
A Byzantine Master (circa 1200)—Madonna and Child. 
tagno, Andrea del—A Young Man. 
hardin—(1) La Maitresse @'Ecole; (2) House of Cards. 
hristus, Petrus—The Nativity. 
imabue—Christ Between St. Peter and St. James (a triptych). | 
Conegliano, Cima da—Madonna and Child with St. John the Baptist and St. Anthony. 
mstable—Salisbury Cathedral. 
uyp—Herdsman Tending Cattle. 
Gerard, David—Rest During the Flight Into Egypt. 
di Buoninsegna—Nativity with the Prophets Isaiah and Ezekiel. 
rer—Man in Dark Cloak with Fur Collar. 
Greco—(1) San Ilefonso of Toledo; (2) St. Martin and Beggar. 
ainsborough—(1) Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire; (2) George IV when Prince of Wales; (3) Land- 
I ah Bridge; (4) Miss Catherine Tatton; (5) Mrs. John Taylor; (6) Mrs. Richard Brinsley 


LZ : 
of Giotto—Large Panel representing St. Paul. , 
ini di Paolo—Adoration of the Magi. 
ya—(1) Senora Sebasa Garcia; (2) The Marquesa de Pontejos; (3) King Carlos IV of Spain; (4) 
een ee organ ees beeps a : 1 , 
Frans Hals—(i) Balthaser Coymans; (2) An Officer, with a Red Sash; (3) Nicholas Berghem; ’ 
¥ Ola Lady Seated; (5) A Young Man. : fn pea Btacd ty a E 
Hobbema—(1) La Ferne au Soleil; (2) Holford Lanscape; (3) Village Scene. y 
ns Holbein (the younger)—(1) Sir Bryan Tuke; (2) Edward VI as a boy. 
eter de Hoogh—Dutch Courtyard. 
c er—Frankland Sisters.. 
t, Nicholas—The Dancer, La Camargo. 
ce—Lady Templetown and Child. 
Fillippino—Madonna and Child with Angel. * 
Portrait of a Lady. 
egna—St. Jerome in the Wilderness. 
bari Hiatt of ees 
saccio—(1 rofile Portrait of a Young Man; (2) Madonna of Humility. 
: pine A fas i rei erat 7 Paes 
atteo di Giovanni—Adoration of the Magi; (2) Virgin and Child with Angels. 
™ emling—(1) Man with an Arrow; (2) Madonna and Child with Angels. a“ 
Lippo Memmi—Madonna and Child. : 
Metsu—The Intruder. ; 
ster Michael—Portrait of a aoe (A Knight of the Order of Calatrava). 


4 


; (2) Lucretia; (3) Portrait of Himself, dated 1659: 
g a Pink; (6) Joseph and. Potiphar’s Wife; (7) ari 


in Eyck—The Annunciation. 
lasquez—(1) Pope Innocent X; (2) Portrait of a Young Man; (3) Woman Sewing, 


; 
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é ; on THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART (Continued) 

ermeer, Jan—(1) Girl with a Red Hat; (2) The Lace Maker: (3) Smiling Girl 

Veneziano, Domenieo—Portrait of a member of ieri < . 

Veronese—The Finding of Moses. ee 
SCULPTORS 


Agostino di Duccio—Madonna and Child (marble bas Telief). “ 


Amadeo—2 Marble Plaques with Bust Portraits in relief of Lodovico Sf i 
Searels Sty Serer Sheena e ee, ap aeons MAUY, Ova, tay teased sere aang 
ust of Youthfu . John the ti i tta); i 
Geeuiais vepreichiing Mite a at aptist (painted terra Cotta); (2) Painted Terra Cotta 
Fiesole, Mino da—(1) 2 Marble Plaques representing Charity and Faith; (2) Madonna and Child 
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pane pits wee of a Se of Aragon. 

uca della Robbia— adonna an ild—Tondo (enamelled terra cotta relief); (2) Madonna and 

Child—Upright (enamelled terra cotta relief); (3) Virgin Adoring Chil er 
ay aan Sorel Roar reg woe cotta). io bine ae 
ansovino Jacopo— ife size statute in bronze representing Bacci : 

— rad = prone picaae rig | Venus Anadyomene,~ me Speehus snd @ Young fea 
esiderio da Settignano—(1) Bust of Giovanna Degli Albizzi; (2) Christ and St. Joh: 

per senecband (marble relief); (3) Life Size Marble Bust of Boy; (4) Madonna ont oma mcrae 
Verrocchio—(1) Statuette of Boy Poised on Globe (terra cotta); (2) B i 

Cterra cotta); (3) Bust of Giuliano de Medici (terra cotta), we) Bust of Ceyeea ae 


Smithsonian Institution 


‘ 
The Smithsonian Institution at Washington, | portant collections illustrating American histor: 
D. C., was established by statute in 1846, under | including military and naval Sosterian at a ne 
the terms of the will of James Smithson, an| valuable series relating to arts and industries. It 
Sgheg ier who bequeathed his fortune in 1826 | is an educational and research museum, and issues 
o the United States to found an institution for | scientific publications. Its aeronautical collection 
the “‘increase and diffusion of knowledge among /| includes the airplane, The Spirit of St. Louis, 


__ The Institution is legally an-establishment, hav- | of 1928. 
ing as its members the President of the United The buildings are opened to the public 9 A. M. 
States, the Vice-President, the Chief Justice, and | to 4.30 P. M., week days, and Sundays, 1.30 P. M. 
the President’s Cabinet. It is governed by a Board | to 4.30 P. M. 
of Regents consisting of the Vice-President, the The National Gallery of Art was ereated by 
Chief Justice, three members of the Senate, three | Andrew W. Mellon’s gift to the nation of his great 
members of the House of Representatives, and six | art collection and $10,000.000 to erect a building to 
citizens of the United States appointed by Congress. | house it. On March 24, 1937, the Gallery was 
The Regents are empowered to accept gifts with- | established by Act of Congress as a bureau of the 
out action of Congress, in furtherance of the | Smithsonian Institution, but to be administered by 
purpose of the Institution, and to administer trusts | a separate Board of Trustees, and an appropriate 
in accord therewith. The Secretary of the Smith- | area adjoining the Smithsonian grounds was desig- 
sonian Institution is its executive officer and the | nated by Congress as the site of the future Gallery. 
director of its activities. The Secretary is Dr. C.| Construction has been begun and it is expected 
. Abbot. ; t that the Gallery building will be completed in about 
The Smithsonian Institution throughout its his- | two years. The art collection consists of about 100 
tory has conducted and encouraged important i of the finest paintings by old masters, an extensive 
scientific researches, explorations, and investiga~-j| collection of portraits by important American 
tions, and its Secretaries—Joseph Henry, Spencer | painters, and the Dreyfus collection of Renaissance 
P. Baird, S. P. Langley, Charles D. Walcott and | sculpture. 


vancement of knowledge. numerous important art works acquired by the 

The Smithsonian issues 13 series of scientific| Smithsonian Institution during the first half 
publications which are distributed free to libraries, | century of its existence, including a valuable col- 
learned societies, and educational institutions | lection of etchings and engravings from George P. 
throughout the world. It also maintains a library | Marsh; more recent are the Harriet Lane Johnston 
of 876,000 volumes which consists mainly of | bequest, comprising numerous portraits and other 
transactions of learned societies, and scientific| works by British, Flemish, Dutch, and Italian 
periodicals. masters; the Ralph Cross Johnson collection of 

The Institution has charge of the National Mu-| rare paintings by Italian, English, French, Flemish, 
seum, the National Gallery of Art (recently estab- | and Dutch masters; the William T. Evans’ col- 
lished by gift of Andrew W. Mellon), the National | lection, comprising 150 examples of the works of 
Collection of Fine Arts, including the Freer Gallery | contemporary American artists, the Gellatly col- 
of Art; the International Exchange Service, the | lection of paintings, glassware, and other objects of 
Bureau of American Ethnology, the National Zoo-| art, given to the Institution by the late John 
logical Park, the Astrophysical Observatory (with | Gellatly in 1929, and numerous collections of minor 
field stations at Mt. Wilson, Calif., Table Mt.,Calif,.| importance. A unit of the National Collection of 
Montezuma, Chile, and the Division of Radiation | Fine Arts is the Freer Gallery of Art, the gift of 
and Organisms. Charles L. Freer, comprising rich collections of 

"The United States National Museum is the depos- | Chinese and Japanese art in every branch, with 
itory of the national collections. It is rich in the | many paintings and etchings by Whistler, and the 
natural history, geology, Palegrweteey archeology | famous ‘‘Peacock Room,’’ besides works by Thayer, 
and ethnology of America, and has large and im-| Dewing, Homer, and Tryon. 
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National Academy of Sciences, Washington, D. C. 


fields | award of medals or to grants for research. These 
Pane tar: Soon alisha toile funds are administered by the Academy in accord- 
9 + the object for which the Academy | 42ce with the expressed wishes of the donors. 
Cerrying out te objec = In 1919 the Carnegie Corporation of New York 
was incorporated by Congress, to report upon | aiotted an endowment of $5,000,000 for a suitable 
matters in science or art whenever called upon, the | pujiding for the Academy and its agent, the Na- 
Academy has often been of service to the Govern-| tional Research Council, and for the general 
ment. maintenance of the Academy and Research Coun- 
From time to time trust funds have been estab-| cil. The building, which is at 2101 Constitution 
lished, the incomes of which are devoted to the| Ave., Washington, was opened April 30, 1924. 


200-Inch Eye Sees Billions of Miles 


‘Auxiliary devices enable the 200-inch ‘‘eye’’ for | power, The aluminum surfacing enables the mirror 
1: 


5 


. 


? rvatory, Pasadena, Cal., to_see | to gather and concentrate light waves which are 
ie = foe and over a larger field | too short or too long for the human eye to see. 
hoto-electric cell and aluminum | the photo-electric cell is so sensitive that it can 

oS oe tae nar itself increase the seeing ' detect the light of a candle 3,000 miles away. 


men.” deposited by Col. C, A. Lindbergh, in the Spring j 


Dr. Abbot—have contributed largely to the ad- The National Collection of Fine Arts contains. 


_ than when ia a8 projected in 1928. Special lenses | Used with the 100-inch mirror on Mount Wilson, — 


A Brief History of the 


Although radio is commonly regarded as a prod- 
uct of twentieth century invention, hundreds of 
apparently isolated discoveries and scientific expe- 
‘riencies were accumulated over the span of several 
centuries before Guglielmo Marconi finally fused 
them into the first successful instrument of wire- 
less telegraphy. 
Radio is an electrical phenomenon, and elec- 
tricity has been known _in one manifestation or 
another for centuries. Dr. William Gilbert, phy- 
sician to Queen Elizabeth in the seventeenth cen- 
- tury, made a painstaking investigation of mag- 
-netism. Galvani, in the next century, discovered 
the principle of the electric battery. Alessandro 
olta followed=with a crude storage battery and 
_ thus enabled Hans Christian Oersted to discover 
the relationship between electricity and magnetism 
in 1820, when he deflected the needle of a magnetic 
compass by passing an electric current through a 
nearby wire. William Sturgeon in 1823 contributed 
the first electromagnet and Michael Faraday, the 
 self-educated son of a blacksmith, added numer- 
ous discoveries to the foundation of radio, in- 
eluding the indispensable alternating current. 
It is customary, however, to begin the history 
of radio with James Clark Maxwell, the Scot who 
in 1864 demonstrated not only that light, electric 
and magnetic waves of varying frequency travel in 
hypothetical medium known as ‘“‘ether,’’ but 
so calculated the speed of those waves. Since 
Maxwell had no apparatus either to generate waves 
or to ascertain their présence, his achievement is 
bill one to cause wonder, ©. 

+ remained to Heinrich Hertz, a German, to 


up of two identical parts, each consisting of a thin 
metal rod with a large metal sphere at one end and 
a@ smaller one at the other. He placed both in 
ine, leaving a small gap between the smaller 
leres at the center. Then he connected the two 
ts to an induction coil andcharged the oscillator 
eyond its capacity. A spark leaped across the 
gap and was detected in Hertz’s ‘‘resonator’’ 
s the laboratory where another, smaller, 
ark was produced. 
Between the time of Hertz’s momentous experi- 
‘ment and 1895,.when Marconi began the experi- 
* ents in wireless transmission that were to earn 
me he the title of ‘‘father of radio,’’ other 
mtists contributed devices indispensable to the 
rking of » crude wireless telegraph 
= ‘ansmitter and receiver. Edouard Brannly, a 
Be: rench scientist, produced a ‘‘coherer,’’ a rather 
_ primitive kind of detector of wireless waves, con- 
ing of a tube filled with metal filings which 
ck together when a signal was received. Popoff, 
ussian, added the means of separating the 
ngs so that the next signal might be detected. 
* Oliver Lodge, using a ‘‘coherer’’ in 1894, was 
le to detect waves from a Hertzian oscillator a 
Poe distant. ee ee 
lat same year Guglielmo Marconi, son of an 
_ father and an Irish mother, chanced on a 
description of Hertz’s experiments. It seemed to 
him, he wrote later, that if radiation could be in- 
eased and controlled, it would be possible to 
mal across space for considerable distances. A 
ar later, in 1895, he was sending wireless sig- 
cross the garden of his home in Bologna. 
‘e far more mature scientists had failed, 
ss soni succeeded, largely through his use of an 
an at both transmitter and receiver. 
__ For several years thereafter the progress of 
wir s telegraphy was intimately associated with 
me of Marconi, He journeyed to England 
896 and took out a patent on his system of 
ess telegraphy. In succeeding months he 
fully sent signals over short, then longer 
neces, in London, Salisbury and other points. 
i the end of 1897 he had so improved his ap- 
' s that he was able to transmit and receive 
wireless messages between Bath and Salisbury, a 
distance of 34 miles. . 
__ Marconi‘saw clearly that wireless telegraphy had 


J 


a 


the first 


4 (Compiled by the National Broadcasting Company) 


Development of Radio 


Marconi formed the Wireless Telegraph and Sig- 
nal Company to manufacture wireless equipment 
and to exploit the medium in communication. Later 
the group formed Marconi companies in the United 
States and elsewhere, effectively establishing an 
ascendancy in radio that lasted until the end of 
the World War. % 

As might have been expected, Marconi was not 
the only successful experimenter in wireless. 
Popoff, the Russian, sent signals over small dis- 
tances in 1895. Sir Henry Jackson, an Englishman, 
sent wireless code signals from one ship to another 
in 1896. Karl Braun, a German, developed another 
system of wireless and in 1901 signaled between 
Cuxhaven and Heligoland, a distance of 40 miles. 

The most serious defect of wireless telegraphy at 
this time was that it had no system of tuning. In 
other words, when two or more wireless trans- 
mitters were within range of a receiver there en- 
sued a hopeless tangle of signals. Sir Oliver Lodge 
in 1897 added a loading coil to his aerial to pro- 
long the transmission of signals. He found in the 
course of his investigation that if he added a 
similar coil to his receiving antenna it would re- 
spond in sympathy with his oscillator. Marconi 
perfected a device based on Lodge’s ‘‘syntony” and 
patented it in 1900. E 

Meanwhile Marconi sent wireless signals across 
the English Channel and, ‘in the United States, 
flashed the result of the America’s Cup races to 
the mainland long hefore witnesses or participants 
reached shore. He tried tu interest the U. S. Navy 
in his system of wireless telegraphy but American 
naval officials balked at the terms of his proposed 
contract. 

The final proof of the practical utility of wire- 
less was given December 12, 1901, when, after a 
series of mishaps, Marconi in Newfoundland heard 
the three faint dots of the letter ‘‘S’’ transmitted 
from his station at Poldhu, Cornwall, by J. A. 
Fleming, later the inventor of the two-electrode 
vacuum tube. Other successes quickly followed. 
In 1902 a wireless message sent from Glace Bay, 
Nova Scotia, was received at Poldhu. In January, 
1903, President Theodore Roosevelt sent greetings 
to King Edward VII by wireless from Cape Cod. 
The first wireless press dispatch flashed over thi 
Atlantic two months later. ‘ 

Radio-telephony, the transmission of voice, 
music and other sounds, however, was impossible 
over Marconi’s wireless. He used what are known 
as ‘“‘damped waves,’’ disconnected series of electro- 
magnetic waves, for stransmitting code messages. 
These waves would not tolerate the superimposi- 
tion of voice or other irregular frequencies. What 
was needed was ‘‘continuous wave’’ transmission: 
in short, a carrier wave to be modulated by fre- 
quencies representing audible sounds. 

R. A. Fessenden, early associated with the Edison 
laboratories, formulated three principles which, he 
declared, must be satisfied before radiotelephony 
could become a reality. First, the transmitter must 
radiate a continuous stream of waves and the re- 
ceiver must be in a constant state of receptivity. 
Second, there must be some means of modulating 
the continuous wave. Third, the receiver must be 
capable of responding to the higher frequencies 
in the human voice and its response must be pro- 
portional to the strength of the received signals. 

By 1900 he had gained his first success in voice 
transmission—over a distance of one mile. at Cobb 
Point, Maryland. Three years later Fessenden 
used an are system to generate higher frequencies 
and succeeded in transmitting speech over a dis- 
tance of twelve miles. In 1906 Fessenden, em- 
ploying a high-frequency alternator, sent speech 
and music twenty-five miles. Later the same year 
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whisker.’’ But no method of obtaining a source 
-of absolutely steady high frequency electricity had 
yet been devised. The timed-spark transmitter, 
the Poulson are and the high-frequency alternator 
could not meet this. requirement. 

This defect in radio was eliminated, finally, by 
the American Dr. Lee de Forest, one of the most 
_ eminent of radio’s pioneers. De Forest developed 

the three-element yacuum tube in 1907. The 
‘‘audion” as‘he called it, consisted only of a grid 
between the filament and plate of the Fleming 

_ “valve,’’ yet it revolutionized radio and laid the 
- foundations for modern radiotelephony, including 
broadcasting. As a generator of continuous waves 
it is far more efficient than the high-frequency al- 
ternator, the Poulson arc or the timed-spark trans- 
Mitter. As a detector of radio signals it is unsur- 
passed. By means of the tube, the tiny signal 
impulses set up in the antenna can be strength- 
ened to almost any degree of intensity. Early 
models of the triode, as the three-element tube 
is now Known, were yerv ‘‘soft,’’ or gassy. But 
after the research of Irving Langmuir into high 
vacuum lamps rapid advances were made in the 
construction of the tube. 

Down to the period of the Worid War the chief 
use of radio was in code communication between 
ships and between ships and shore stations. As a 
direct result of the S.S. Republic accident in 1909, 
when all but six of the ship's passengers and crew 
were rescued through the use of wireless telegraphy, 
Congress passed an act requiring all ships plying 
between American ports 200 or more miles apart 
to be equipped: with wireless apparatus. The Ti- 
tanic disaster in 1912 dramatically brought radio 
to public attention when David Sarnoff, then a 
young operator at Wanamaker station in New York 
City, informed the press of the ship’s sinking, 
kept up a steady stream of bulletins on the rescue 
work and finally furnished a list of survivors. 

The war period so greatly retarded European 
progress in radio that most of the important ad- 
Vances ning those years were made by Americans. 
Early in 1915.American engineers built a vacuum 
tube transmitter on Long Island and successfully 
sent speech over a distance of 300 miles. Later the 
Same year speech was transmitted from the naval 
station at Arlington, Virginia, to Paris. In 1916 
the distance was increased to 5,000 miles. 

It was during the war period also that Dr. E. F. 
W. Alexanderson, of the General Electric Company, 
brought the high-frequency alternator to a re- 
markable degree of efficiency. At the time the de- 
vice was easily the best source of the high-fre- 
_ quency energy necessary in transoceanic wireless 
* communication. By 1918 Dr. Alexanderson had 
_ developed an alternator capable of delivering 200 
_ kilowatts. : zx 

_ This instrument was the immediate cause of 

the formation of an American company to resist 

extension of British supremacy in international 
- communications to the new fields of wireless tel- 
' egraphy and radiotelephony. Sale of the Alex- 
- anderson alternator was contemplated to the 
- British Marconi interests, who were then laying 
- plans for an Imperial British radio network; Brit- 

ish companies already had an effective dominance 
~ in the field of international cables. The Navy De- 
, partment, however, urged retention of the alterna- 
tor in American hands and arranged a series of 
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conferences to that end. As a result, the Radio 
Corporation of America was incorporated on Oc- 
tober 17, 1919. In addition to the Alexanderson 
alternator, the new organization also took over 
ne eutire business of the American Marconi com- 

All these developments, of course, paved the way# 
for broadcasting which, in the public mind, has 
come to be synonymous With radio. America’s 
entrance into the World War put an end to ama- 
teur experimentation with wireless, but with the 
return of peace large numbers of amateur stations 
again went on the air, Meanwhile, however, in- 
terest had shifted to radiotelephony. In 1919 Dr. 
Frank Conrad, a Westinghouse engineer living in 
a suburb of Pittsburgh, began broadcasting phono- 
graph records over his amateur station, 8XK. 
Other amateurs listened with mounting enthusiasm, 
The general public was apprised of Dr. Conrad’s 
station through newspaper reports. 

Meanwhile Dr. Conrad’s employers were deciding 
to build a station and conduct broadcasting for 
the prestige and publicity it would give the com- 
pany. The date of the first publicly announced 
broadcast was November 2, 1920. The program 
material consisted of press bulletins on the day’s 
balloting in a presidential election. This event, 
a-broadcast from Station KDKA, is generally re- 
garded as the beginning of radio broadcasting. 

In a short time hundreds of stations were ‘‘on 
the air’’ in the United States. European nations, 
mindful of radio’s usefulness in times of war, 
early decided that the service of broadcasting 
should be under governmental control. American 
radio, however, has grown up under the traditional 
Policy of private initiative. New York stations, by 
their very proximity to a nation’s reservoir of en- 
tertainment talent, soon took the lead. Under 
the lash of competition, stations in other cities 
sought the assistance of these New York stations. 
As a result, the first network program, originating 
in the studios of Station WEAF, was broadcast 
January 4, 1923. The first commercial network 
was set up October 14, 1923, linking Stations 
WEAF, New York, and WJAR, Providence. An 
experimental coast-to-coast network was hooked 
up on February 8, 1924. 

Although time on the air was already being 
sold to advertisers, the chief commercial interest 
in broadcasting in this period lay in its power to 
promote the sale of home receivers. Some central 
syndicate, operating in the public interest and 
furnishing the listener with programs of excellent 
quality and varied content, was a necessity, how- 
ever, if the selling of home receivers were to rest 
on secure foundations. Accordingly, the Radio 
Corporation of America announced, in September, 
1926, the formation of the first American radio 
network program service on a regular basis, the 
National Broadcasting Company. Its programs, 
broadcast from the studios of Station WEAF, 
were to be made available to other broadcasting 
stations throughout the country, ‘‘so far as it 
be practical to do so, and they may desire 
to take them.’’ NBC formed a second network 
in January, 1927. A competing organization, the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, broadcast its first 
network program September 18, 1927. A third, the 
Mutual Broadcasting System, was not founded 
until 1934. 
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for sets include value of tubes in 


receivers. In recent years, 
of total tube sales, All figures are at retail values. 


replacement tubes have run at 


ting 
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Jevision, like radio, began in the nineteenth 
Penta Not only were “ies scientific Lo aeayaen 
laid, but numerous attempts actually were made 
to transmit pictures by electrical means. a 
Television demanded, first of all, some ee fo) 
translating light values into corresponding elec- 
trical values. Selenium was isolated by Berzelius, 
"a Swedisn chemist, in 1817, but the photo-electric 
; property of this element was not discovered | he ‘ 
fifty-six years later, and then quite by ee ne 
A telegraph operator at the Valentia Cable Sta a 
in southwestern a Cin bes ae ae a a 
i as us: t 

Cucts See eetrilte when exposed to bright sun- 
tions were given scientific con- 


y ransmitting pictures by electricity. 
cage d Ane aS scheme the same 


. Carey advance 
Bidwell actually demonstrated the 
a iin ire in 1881 before the 


sen Be ot ea 
sical Socie n England. ; : 
The ossibility of translating light values into 
their electrical counterparts, however, did not con- 
titute a complete foundation for television. Mau- 

‘Leblanc, a Frenchman, in 1880 laid down the 

“fundamental necessities. To send a moving 

ture, he held, it would be necessary to break it 

nto elements and transmit these one at a time in a 

definite order. Base would ie joined together at 

he receiver in the same order. _ 

e Four years later, in 1884, Paul Nipkow patented 
mous scanning dise which bears his name. 
serman physicist’s invention was simply a 

ular sheet of metal near the edge of which was 

ies of small holes in the form of a spiral. The 
gement was such that if the disc revolved, 
uitermost hole would afford a view of a strip 
the top of the subject. The second hole 
give a view of a strip immediately under the 
and so on until the entire subject had been 
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scanning, one to vibrate at a comparatively 
speed for vertical scanning, the other to vibrate 
. high frequency for the horizontal scanning of 
line. Weiller proposed the use of a mirror 
till another method of scanning. These 

he fundamentals of a few of the many 
mes for ‘“‘seeing by telegraphy’’ publicized in 
1880s. In each case the light from the tele- 
‘subject was to be registered by a selenium 


“a 
__ About the turn of the century Karl Braun intro- 
- duced the oscilloscope, a vacuum tube showing 
visually the variations of an alternating current. 
was demonstrated that a magnetic field from 
- a coil placed around the tube improved the sharp- 
ess of the fluorescent spot. Obviously, the cath- 
pee ray which produced the spot of light at the 
end of the tube could also be deflected by the same 
£ ey since the ray itself was an electric current. 
; led to the next important advance in tele- 
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lay all the most inyportant television systems 
er and every moving 
iminated. In tHeRe 
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75 to $8.75, depending on th 
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respects, Campbell Swinton’s scheme may be sai 
to fave been essentially the same as today’s all- 
alectronic television systems. With him, however, 
the method was purely theoretical. At the time 
neither he nor any of his contemporaries could 
ealize their ambitions, The Braun tube was very 
imperfect. Besides, no means were available for 
strengthening the very weak impulses generated in 
th instrument used for registering and scanning 
the televised subject. A few more years and the 
World War put a temporary halt to experiment in 
television. r 

When scientists again took up the task of per- 
fecting television in the early 1920’s, radio con- 
tributed comparatively efficient amplifiers based 
on the three-electrode vacuum tube invented by 
Lee de Forest. Improvements had been made in 
the photo-electric cell and the scientific world was 
in the process of discovering photo-electric mate- 
rials far more sensitive than selenium. This period 
—in which C. F. Jenkins, an-American, John Logie 
Baird, an Englishman, and Denes von Mihaly, a 
Hungarian, played leading parts—was character- 
ized by attempts to solve the problems of television 
by mechanical scanning. Jenkins gave a demon- 
stration of his method in Washington in 1925. 
Baird showed his apparatus publicly in London 
the same year. On January 27, 1926, Baird trans- 
mitted better images in the presence of forty mem- 
bers of the Royal Institution in London. His tele- 
vision images were in 30 lines at the rate of 1215 
complete pictures a second. There was, therefore, 
a decided flicker in the crude image. A year later 
the engineers of the Bell Telephone Laboratories 
gave a demonstration in which both sound and 
sight were transmitted synchronously by wire 
from Washington to New York. They also 
transmitted images by radio over a much shorter. 
distance. Early in 1928 Baird successfully trans- 
mitted a low-definition picture across the Atlantic. 

The time was one of intense activity in television 
experiment and confident predictions were made 
that the problems of the new aré would soon be 
solved so that all might shortly see the events they 
were hearing about over radio. Picture definition 
gradually increased from 30 lines to 240 lines. 
Although steady advances were made in image 
clarity, observers still felt. that none contained 
sufficient detail. Greater detail, of course, meant 
higher speeds in scanning. Reduction of the an- 
noying flicker meant increasing the number of 
complete pictures per second. 
__in the laboratories, however, work was progress- 
ing on a new scanning method. In 1933 Dr. Viadi- 
mir K. Zworykin, of the Radio Corporation of 
America, announced«his Iconoscope, a vacuum 
tube for translating a light image into electrical 
charges which were to be scanned by a suitably 
deflected cathode ray beam. About the same time 
Philo T. Farnsworth brought forward another 
scanning tube which he called the “image dissec- 
tor.” One or the other of these two tubes, both 
American in origin, is the basis of every all- 
cee television system in use at the present 

At the time of writing, television has reach 
relatively high state of technical developuient ena 
improvements are being made at a very Tapid rate. © 
Tentative standards proposed for American tele. 
vision stipulate an image in 441 lines at the rate’ 
of 30 complete pictures a second. Images are gain- 
ing in brilliance and, although they are still com- 
paratively small as viewed in the home model 
receiver, experimenters in thé field have hopes of 
increasing their dimensions. Dr. Zworykin and 
his associate, Dr. R. R. Law, last year demon- 
strated a tube which projected a television image 
approximately eight feet by ten in size. 
_ relevision broadcasting ‘is still, in 1938, in its 
infancy. In the United States eighteen stations 
are licensed to broadcast on an experimental basis 
The most important of these stations is operated 
in New York by the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, which maintains a small but complete staff 
to work on all phases of the new art. In Great — 
Britain television has been established as a daily 
service to several thousand viewers in the London 
area by the British Broadcasting Corporation. Ger- 
many has announced a government service to begin © 
La poe end oF 1938. The P. T. T. in France has _ 
eted a power i 5 
Bitel Taece ete powerful transmitter in the 


, Great Britain, $2.50: A ; 
$7.50; South Africa, $6; Irish Free State. oe 
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Chronology of Outstanding Radio and Television Dates 
(Compiled by the National Broadcasting Company) 


1600-—William Gilbert conceived of the earth as a great magnet, with magnetic poles a’ fiel 
about it. Laid foundation for later discoveries. . : Bolee SAEs Sela ee 
1745—Musschenbroeck of Leyden discovered the principle of the electrostatic condenser, 
: 1780—Luigi Galvani discovered “galvunic’’ electricity. - 
1794—Allesandro Volta invented the voltaic cell. 
1831—Laws of electromagnetic induction formulated by Michael Faraday. 
1864—James Clerk Maxwell, of Cambridge University, proved the existence of and predicted the action 
: of electromagnetic waves. ; 
1872—First patent for wireless telegraphy system was granted to Dr. Mahlon Loomis, of Washington, 


1875—Thomas A. Edison noticed an electrical phenomenon he called ‘‘etheric force.” Led to develop- 
ment of the Fleming two-electrode vacuum tube. 
1878—David Edward Hughes demonstrated a carbon microphone before the Royal Society in London. 
1886—Heinrich Hertz, a German, produced and identified electromagnetic waves and proved that they 
could be transmitted through space with the speed of light. 
1890—Edouard Branly developed the ‘‘coherer”’ as a detector of wireless signals. 
eee einn Marconi sent and received his first wireless signals across his father’s estate at Bologna, 
aly. A 
1896—Marconi in England took out a patent covering his system of wireless telegraphy. Signaled over 
a distance of two miles at Salisbury, England. 
1897—Marconi formed the Wireless Telegraph and Signal Company to manufacture wireless equipment 
and to provide a wireless communication service. The organization's name was later changed to 
Marconi Wireless Telegraph Co., Ltd. 
1899—Marconi transmitted the first wireless signals over the English Channel. 
1900—Historic patent No. 7777, covering a tuned wireless system, granted to Marconi. 
1901—Marconi, in Newfoundland, received the first transatlantic wireless signal, the letter “‘S,” trans- 
mitted from Poldhu, England. 
_1902—Wireless telephony demonstrated aboard ship in the Potomac River, near Washington, D. OC. 
Human voice transmitted a mile without wires in Fairmount Park, Philadelphia. 
1903—Arc transmitters introduced by Valdemar Poulsen and William Duddell. 
+ 1904—Two-element yacuum tube detector invented by Ambrose Fleming. 
1907—Lee de Forest invented the ‘‘audion,’’ a three-element vacuum tube. The New York Times re- 
ceived on regular westward Marconi trans-Atlantic service a message in code from Clifden, 
Ireland, via Glace Bay, Nova Scotia. 
1909—Jack Binns, wireless operator on the S.S. Republic, summoned rescue ships after his vessel had 
collided with the S.S. Plorida. : 
1910—Radio message transmitted from airplane over Sheepshead Bay, New York City. 
1912—Titanic disaster focused publie attention on value of wireless at sea. 
1914—Direct communication between Station WSL, Sayville, L. I., and POZ, Nauen, Germany, was 
established. Regenerative or feed-back circuit patented by Edwin H. Armstrong. 
1915—Voices transmitted from Naval station at Arlington, Va., to Eiffel Tower, Paris, a distance of 
3,700 miles; also from Arlington to Hawaii, a distance of 3,000 miles. 
i9l '—High-frequency alternator of increased power designed by E. F. W. Alexanderson, of the General! 
Electric Company. 
1919—Radio Corporation of America was organized to take over Marconi facilities in the United States 
and retain Alexanderson alternator in American ownership. Vacuum tube transmitters began to 
‘ replace timed- ges and are types. : 
1920—Transmission of press bulletins on Harding-Cox election over Station KDKA, Pittsburgh, marks 


; the beginning of broadcasting. First college football game broadcast at College Station, Texas. ~ 


1921—-Station KDKA, Pittsburgh, broadcast the religious service of Calyary Baptist Church, Pittsburgh. 

1922—-Station WEAF broadcast in New York City a commercial message of the Queensboro Realty Com- 
pany, the first advertising broadcast. } 

1923—Stations WEAF and WNAC linked in first network broadcast of 3 hours, 15 minutes, Louis A. 
Hazeltine, of Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, N. J., announced a non-radiating neutro- 
dyne receiver for which he later received a patent. Message of President Coolidge to Congress 
broadcast. a3 

1924—Radio 7, base of America transmitted photographs across the Atlantic by television. The 
first pictures were sent from London to New York in twenty minutes. 

1925—Inauguration of President Coolidge was broadcast by 24 stations. The all-electric home receiver 
Was made possible through the introduction of alternating-current tubes. 4 

1926—The National Broadcasting Company, first of the great American radio networks, was organized. 

1927—The Columbia Broadcasting Company was organized. United States Radio Commission created 
with authority to grant licenses for one year, fix wave lengths and hours of operation. 
1928—Television image transmitted across the Atlantic by short radio waves from Station 2KZ, Purley, 
_ England, to Station 2CVJ, Hartsdale, N. Y. : 

1929—A communication from the Antarctic base of Richard E. Byrd announced that he and his com- 
panions had flown over the South Pole. Bell Telephone Company demonstrated television in color 
in New York City. : 

0—S) m broadcast from a ship off Ambrose Light to Rockaway, N. Y., where radio waves 

a oe Pioked up and transmitted via land wire to New York City. Two demonstrations of tele- 

yision given in the auditorium of the Bell Telephone Company laboratories and the American 
Telegraph and Telephone Company in New York City. Persons in these two buildings, although 
separated by a long distance, were able to see and converse with each other as if in the same 

' room. Talking picture sent by television at Schenectady, N. Y. Voice of a man carried around 

the world in the space of one eighth of a second. OC. D. Wagoner spoke into the microphone of 
Station W2XAD, Schenectady, N. Y., and by short wave his voice was carried to Holiand, Java, 

A Australia, across the Pacific to the United States and to Schenectady in faster time than it took 

4 1931" ee eee dt Gretel” was the first complete opera to be broadcast from the stare of the Metro- 

le 
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ci W9XAP, Chicago, presented television broadcast of a play. 
7 ae eels © pet teat Gonorictee broadcast a television show from the Columbia Broadcasting 
studio in New_York City. ; 

i ications Commission was organized to regulate radio, wire telephony and 
oie aie Serie. ir aera the Federal Radio Commission as a regulator of radio communica- 
tions. Mutual Broadcasting System was organized. First radio police car for two-way operation 

emonstreted by General Electric Company at Schenectady, N. Y. Station W2XAF, a short-wave 
station of the General Electric Company at Schenectady, N. Y., completed a broadcast from the 
193: Eakin announced by the General Electric Company. Television moving pic- 
q ture broadcast made in Jenkins laboratory, Washington, D. C. jase 
1936—Former King Edward VIII, following his abdication, addressed a farewell to a world-wide 

audience believed to be the largest eyer to listen to a single broadcast, eee 
1937—The first major symphony orchestra to be organized and maintained by an American nay ane . 

expressly for the radio audience was founded by the National Broadcasting Company. John L. 
as ird announced color television had been achieved. 

1938—Television sidewalk interviews conducted on the streets in New York. 
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Radios in Us: Broadcasting 


; a < f oqo AT ea ; 
- Eetimated Number of Families in U. S. Owning Radic 
; x ag 
A census of the radio families in the United out of order (less than six months) amo ‘i 
938, was made by the Joint approximately 4 per cent and are included in the 
Research, sponsored by the figures. The total of 26,666,500 does not repres' 
i i the total number of radio sets in use since many 
é al homes have more than one radio, and there are 
sociation of Broadcasters. The number of radio sets in automobiles, stores, restaurants and institu- — 
ees Nias eames Tinea Oe Ge poe os tions. The figure of 26,666,500 representst he 
of the estimated families in the nation. This is a2 number of homes having at least one radio set. 
oo) tian per cent over the 1936 estimate of ~ m,. Census Bureau estimate of population as of 
; July, 1937, by states was used as the base for 


aig hate with radio sets out of order for more i 
“than six months are defined as radio families and figuring the percentages. The estimates of the 
not included in the estimates. Sets temporarily Joint Committee on Radio Research follow: 
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% 1938 ee 
Own-| Radio 193 Own- N io 
Families |ership|Families| Families |ership| Families 
220,600 375,2' 
46,500 ee 


ew England..... 
ddle Atlantic. . 
North Central. 
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—U<~S. Broadcasting Stations and Their Payrolls 


(Compiled by the Federal Communicatio issi 
Figures are for week beginning March e Meh 


5 Technical Program |Commerc’l pe 
Weekly Weekly Weekl 
Pay roll] No. | Pay roll] No. |Pay pol No. Bho wail Mh es Sey 


No. |Payroll| No. |Payroll 


oh 25 7S |e En (ees! Genesee \Gaeesusaens| Geanetes: |pouEraeee =a eee 
J United Stat 
Full-time. |... . 17,085/$770,804/1,779|$155,556|3, 193|$136,414/6,925|$305,627|1,622|$79,94413,411|§85, 856 
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‘The Federal Communications re 
; _ The f r ported as of June 3, 1 ; “2 
a _ construction permits authorized. These included 624 Weedeasheerines “nd 32" eddestre far ts 
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5 (Compiled by Radio Today) 

_ Manufacturers receivers. ... i : 
Reouitastinen, arin Ss Artery tor at Re ; 140) Radio-set and parts distributors........... 2,088 
Manufacturers parts A hs eee 61 009 

anufacturers test equipment ; of radio business....... ‘000" 
s oe broadcast and amateur equip- et get acs including Sealgrt eon 10/000 
Mae Arata! Rikiso Hicls Wd nitjerg/ oie as UE nies «nae adio amateurs and ex i f : 

Manufacturers sound equipment Broadcasting stations, jan. 1 1938, Rae * tO 


4 Total sets scld 1937 


8,000,000 $450,000,000 
Sets exported... 680,00) = 
Auto radios ......... - 1,800,000 90,000,000 
Home radios sold in U. S. 5.220000 304,000,000 
Consoles Pe ahs eet. 2,100,000 167,000,000 
Table models... 3,000,000 120,000,000 
Combinations od re 70,000 11,000,000 
Home sets sold as re- 
Placements ssesessss 2,920,000 170,000,000 
Home sets sold to homes 
previously withoutradios 1,300,000 75,000,000 
Home radios sold as extra 
oe ee ee eee 1,000,000 58,000,000 


Number Retail Value 


Battery Sets)... 00.2.5 900,000 45,0 
Ee gg rage +++. 40,000,000 fo K Hants 
ubes, i al equipment 51,000,000 2 
Total tubes sold 1937 in- a as 
cluding exports ....... 101,000,000". cee 
Parts, supplies, etc. ee Hee. 47,000,000 
Phonograph records...... 31,000,000 16,000,000 
SOUND SALES, 1937 
Units Value 
Sound Systems........ mo 40,000 $8,000,000 
| _Intercommunicating Systems 50,000 2,000,000 
UMicrOphones .o.i isc ceaeis 110,000 2,200,000 


Annual Bill of the U. S. for Radic 


(Compiled by 
Sale of time by broadcasters, 1937.... $125,000,000 
é i a = 40,000,000 


Radio Today) 
SALES OF REPLACEMENT PARTS, 1937 


At Manufacturers’ Selling Prices 


31,000,000 receivers Fo ses 150,000,000 
8,064,780 radio sets sold in 1937...... 450,000,000 
40,000,000 replacement tubes.......... 0,000,000 
Radio parts, supplies, etc. 47,000,000 
Servicing radio sets eB vn Bes ACS oss 60,000,000 
U. S. Public paid for radio in 1937... $912,000,000 

RADIO SETS IN USE 
‘ Jan-1,’37 Jan. 1,’38 
U. S. homes with radios.... 24,500,000 26,666,500 
Extra and ‘‘second”’ sets in 
above homes 4,500,000 6,000,000 


Automobile. radios in use... 4,000,000 5,000/000 


Total radio sets in use, U. S. 33,000,000 37,666,500 


Transformers $1,700,000; Resistors .. ...$700,000 
Condensers .. 1,750,000} Volume Controls 360,000 
Vibrators .... 1,000,000} Speakers ....... 350,000 
Service Instruments. ......$4,300,000 
HOMES WITH RADIOS, EXTRA SETS, 
AUTO RADIOS 
1929. _........10,000,000 1983)... Js, cee 22,000,000 
pt ay ree 13,000,000 1934..........25,000; 
| er 15,000,000 1935. .........28,000,000 
1932..........18,000,000 1936. .... .....33,000,000 
1937......... .37,666,500 


North American Regional 


j The North American Regional Broadcasting 
Agreement is an agreement concluded by Canada, 
Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Haiti, Mexico and 
the United States, signed at Havana (Dec. 13, 
1937) and ratified by the Senate of the United 
States (June 15, 1933). The treaty has also been 
ratified by the Government of Cuba and is under 

_- consideration by Canada and Mexico. Four coun- 

tries must ratify this treaty before it becomes 

valid, and it becomes effective one year after the 
fourth country has ratified. ' ¢ 
This agreement establishes the technical prin- 
ciples which radio experts from the various 
nations, parties to the treaty, believe should be 
followed in the use of the standard_broadcast 
band in the North American region. The agree- 
ment represents the efforts of the technicians of 
he six countries to establish these principles and 
to make practical application of them in a 
manner which will permit the maximum of service 
) be rendered by stations in each nation with 
um of radio rine ees between the 
rious stations in these nations. 

verhe United States has been faced for a con- 
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international convention ‘‘concerning the 

see of Sectaasting in the cause of peace’ went 

into force (April 1, 1938), the necessary ratification 

haying been deposited by seven States with the 

League of Nations. The seyen are United Kingdom, 

France, Denmark, Brazil, Luxemburg, New Zea- 
Jand and India. Twenty-eight States signed the 

convention, but Germany, 
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The Federal Communications Commission re- 
ported (June 4, 1938) that broadcasting networks 
in 1937 had a net income of $6,395,954 and the 
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net income of $15,412,128. The net income for 


radio transmitter W9MWC, Harrisburg, Ill., for 
his efforts in the January, 1937, flood emergency 
when he worked for four days with only ten hours 


country’s individual broadcasting stations had a | tions had gross incomes 


Broadcasting Agreement 


siderable time with the necessity of working out 
some equitable arrangement through which the 
standard broadcasting band might be used by this 
country and by our neighbors with the greatest 
advantage to all and the least harm to us. Every- 
one has recognized that unless such an arrange- 
ment could be made the broadcasting system in 
the United States might be reduced to utter con- 
fusion. The constantly increasing number of 
stations in Canada, Mexicc and Cuba, and the 
construction of stations in Mexico along our border 
all carry a threat to our broadcasting system 
because of the use and adaptation of unco- 
ordinated technical methods. 

The Havana treaty lays down the interna- 
tional rules of an orderly allocation of frequencies 
to stations and sets forth certain principles which, 
if accepted by all nations, will minimize inter- 
ference to the service of every broadcasting sta- 
tion and will reduce much of the existing 
interference which the listener now suffers from 
foreign stations. Such a result will create stability 
in the broadcast industry and an improvement in 
service throughout the North American continent. 


World Radio Peace Pact Goes Into Effect 


United States did not attend the conference that 
drafted it in 1936. 

The parties to the convention mutually agree 
to ban broadcasting likely to incite people any- 
where to rebellion or war or to harm good. inter- 
national understanding through deliberate untruths. 
They also agree to broadcast in time of crisis in- 
formation on international relations after its 


italy, Japan and the| accuracy has been verified. 
Net Income in Broadcasting Field in 1937 


networks includes the revenues of key stations 
operated by the networks. The commission reported 
the networks had a total revenue of $40,541,062 and 
total expenses of $33,181,702. The individual sta- 
of $78,836,222 and expenses, 
not including taxes, of $60,323,392. 


William S. Paley Amateur Radio Award 


-1937—-Robert T. Anderson, operator of amateur | sleep to obtain means for the evacuation of 1,500 


inhabitants of Shawneetown, Ill, which was 
threatened with inundation by the Ohio river, 


’ 
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Y Poll of Radio Editors Names 
‘The New York World-Telegram annually con-|—for 1937—votes were cast by 21 ¢ 
ducts a poll of the radio editors of the United bios peewee a ree Feat Rae peer dirg se te 

_ States and Canada to determine the popular leader | votes were tabulated on the basis of 3 points for ) 
_ in the various forms of entertainment over the air. | each editor’s first choice, 2 for second choice an 

“> The poll is the oldest and most comprehensive of/1 for third. es \ 
adio editorial opinion. In the seventh annual poll Here are the leaders: 


First * Second é _ Third Fourth Fifth 
ys FAVORITE PROGRAM 
Migrant. 245 146 2 104. 
‘tharlie McCarthy Jack Benny Bing Crosby Fred Alien Rudy Vvilee 
ie COMEDY ACTS , 
392 © 329 220 ° 59 538 
Jack Benny Charlie McCarthy Fred Allen Fibber McGee Burns and Allen 
i LIGHT ORCHESTRAS 
235 154 133 116 96 
Guy Lombardo Benny Goodman Andre Kosteiantz Wayne King Horace Heidt 
tes <S MALE POPULAR SINGER 
Ma 441 >) 231 115 - 75 ee sf! 
Bing Crosby Kenny Baker Lanny Ross Nelson Eddy Dick Powell 
pS % POPULAR GIRL SINGER 
42, 224 97 81 71 
e Smith Frances Langford Connie Boswell Dorothy Lamour Alice Faye 


VOCAL GROUP 


135 58 51 25 
Paul Taylor Choir Spitalny Girl Chorus Town Hall Quartet Kay Thompson Singers 
Lynn Murray Choir 


Eton Boys 
SYMPHONIC CONDUCTOR 
98 230 81 73 : 68 
ro Toscanini Leopold Stokowski Frank Black John Barbirolli Erno Rapee 
: CLASSICAL SINGER 
199 3 194 167 _. 108 : 104 
‘Laurence Tibbett Nelson Eddy Lily Pons Kirsten Flagstad Richard Crooks 
sept ‘ INSTRUMENTAL SOLOIST 
173 109 106 67 
Jascha Heifetz Yehudi Menuhin Albert Spalding Rubinoft 
ae DRAMATIC PROGRAM 
361 5 164 ‘ I 117 99 68 a 
adio Theater One Man’s Family First Nighter March of Time Gang Busters 
‘ : SPORTS ANNOUNCERS 
158 85 84 : 53 
Clem McCarthy Bill Stern Don Wilson Graham McNamee 
PROGRAM ANNOUNCER ° 
69 7 45 ‘ 30 
Harry von Zell Milton Cross Ken Carpenter David Ross 
Paul Douglas 
COMMENTATORS 


111 32 27 é 

Lowell Thomas Edwin C. Hill Gen. Hugh S. Johnsua gress Thompson 

: a H 

; CED EES PROGRAM setpe st 
9 


62 2s 42 
Little Orphan Annie Mickey Mouse Let’s Pretend Dear Teacher 
WOMEN’S PROGRAM 
54 42 _ 30 30 30 
ine of the Air Betty Crocker Martha Deane Mystery Chef Homemakers’ Exchange 
cee POLL OF THE NEW YORK DAILY NEWS i 
. a Name , Points Name Points 
Charlie McCarthy (and Bergen)............ 36,696 | Jeanette MacDonald............ ae 


Benny and Mary Livingstone......... 29,669 | Burns and Ailen.... : 
MO LOSDY sels ola wjS.8\ cisislawe(e o viviviale sieve eines 22,034| Fred Allen .......... 6,810 

BT CHOS HE aon Uc emis accies os aeibeisie ce 19,634 | Kate Smith... ....20..<000.ne. Y 
Bais ss Neth Rfak awe giaaee Geico AGRO) SOLSOD MEU: ait cp.) Secs erere Reena 


oie Federal Communications Commission 


# ‘ 

FCC—Federal Communications Commission—Frank R. MeNinch, chairman; T. A. M. Cr es 
Henry Payne, Eugene O. Sykes, Thad H. Brown, Paul A. Walker, and Norman §, Case. Adareas, ae 
ton, D. C, Regional offices are maintained throughout the country. 


‘the purpose of the Federal Communications Com-| state commerce, including all compani 
ssion, as defined in the Communications Act of | to them through a holding company erGcteeeeee 
oe regulate sperstate ae Sasol Gol. beet ee ee : 

nm communications by wire and radio to e act provides for extensive control af 
Wailable to all the people in the United | lation of the radio broadcastin Deausiiase ie 
a@ rapid, efficient, nation-wide and world- The Commission issued rules Gaus 1, 1938) regu- 
ervice with adequate facilities and reason-| lating the broadcasting of political speeches. The 
arges. This program of regulation also | rules paraphrase and elaborate the pertinent sec- 
des provision for the national defense and | tion of the Federal Communications Act. The most — 
ecuring a more effective execution of com-! important section states ‘no station licensee is — 

tions policy by centralizing authority here- | required to permit the use of its facilites by any 

granted by law to several agencies. . The | legally qualified candidate for public office but if 
nf. ssion applies the provisions of the Communi- | any licensee shall permit any such candidate to 
ay ons Act to all interstate and foreign communi- | use its facilities, it shall afford equal opportunities 
ons by wire or radio and all transmission of | to all other such candidates for that office to use 
energy by radio which originates or is received | such facilities, provided that such licensees shall 

thin the United States. have no power of censorship over the materia 
Public Resolution No. 8 of the 74th Congress | broadcast by any candidate.”’ 

neo and directed the Commission to inves- The rules also provide that the same rates 
_ tigate and report on all companies engaged directly | be charged all candidates for the same Office, 
_ or indirectly in telephone communication in inter-! out rebates directly or indirectly. me 
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New York City—Governing Officials. 433 


CITY OF NEW YORK 
Mayors of the Municipality Since 1665 


Mayors Terms Mayors Terms Mayors Terms 
1 |Thomas Willett... 1665 36 |Robert Lurting 1726-1735|| 71 |A. C. Ki 
6 Ma A. C. Kingsland., .|1851-1853 
; 2 oe 2a ok age ‘ aon 37 |Paul Richard)... |1735-1739)| -72 |J. A. Westervelt...|1853-1855 
dg! opens atin POP wee 38 john Cruger, BE Ze 1739-1744 73 |Pernando Wood,. ,|1855-1858 — 
pies Se yas ae 3 39 |Stephen Bayard. . .|1744-1747|| 74 | Daniel F. Tiemann/1858-1860 
AW Neti <r i “y 71 40 Edward Holland, .|1747-1757)|| 75 |Fernando Wood.. .|1860-1562 
aaeene ~ colls. . 1672 41 John Cruger, Jr... 1757-1766 76 |George Opdyke. . .|1862-1864 
gages See: «+| 1673 2 |Whitehead Hicks../1766-1776|| 77 |C. G. Gunther, .. .|1864-1866 
5 he tes ae kin oe 1675 43 D.Matthews, Tory |1776-1784)/ 78 |John T, Hoffman. .| 1866-1868 
le site at . a er — 44 James Duane..... 1784-1789}; 79 |T. Coman (Acting) 1868 
“ig ation anes _ * 16 45 |Richard Varick. . ./1789-1801|/ 80 |A. Oakey Hall... .|1869-1872 
Tae © = e =. all..| 1678 46 |Edward Livingston] 1801-1803); 81 |W. F. Havemeyer. |1873-1874 
ig ane Ss es outs. 1679 47 |De Witt Clinton. ./1803-1807/| 82 |S.B.H.Vance(Act.)| 1874 
eh ee yre..,... 1680-1681} 48 |Marinus Willett. ..|/1807-1808]| 83 |Wm. H. Wickham,|1875-1876 
ee dest teenwyck. .... 1682-1683)| 49 |De Witt Clinton. ./1808-1810/) 84 |Smith Bly........ 1877-1878 
. Soya Minville. : 1684 |) 50 |Jacob Radcliff... .|1810-1811]| 85 |Edward Cooper. . .|1879-1880 
a Nicholas Bayard. . 1685 {| 51 |De Witt Clinton, ./1811-1815/] 86 |William R. Grace..]1881-1882 
i a van Cortlandt. ./1686-1688}/ 52 |John Ferguson... . 1815 87 |Franklin Edson. , .|1883-1884 
: eter Delanoy... .|1689-1690}| 53 |Jacob Radcliff... .|1815-1818]/ 88 |William R. Grace. |1885-1886 
19 |John Lawrence. aad 1691 54 |C. D. Colden.....}1818-1821|| 89 |Abram S. Hewitt. .|1887-1888 
4 A. De Peyster.. ..|1692-1694 55 jStephen Allen. .... 1821-1824|| 90 |Hugh J. Grant... .|1889-1892 
21 |Charles Lodwick. ./1694-1695}; 56 | William Paulding.<|1825-1826|| 91 |homas F. Gilroy .|1893-1894 
22 |William Merritt. ie aoe 57 {Philip Hone. ..... 1826-1827]| 92 | William L, Strong. |1895-1897 
23 J. De Peyster..... 1698-1699)) 58 William Paulding. .|1827-1829}| 93 R. A. Van Wyck..|1898-1901 
24 David Provost... .|1699-1700)} 59 |Walter Bowne. .. ./1829-1833]| 94 |Seth Low........ 1902-1903 
25 |Isanc De Reimer. . 1700-1701) 60 |Gideon Lee...... 1833-1834]| 95 |G. B. McClellan. ./1904-1909 
26 |Thomas Noell... .|170i-1702)} 61 |C. W. Lawrence.. .|1834-1837|| 96 | William J.Gaynor .|1910-1913 
27 |Philip French... . 1702-1703); 62 |Asron Clark...... 1837-1839|| 97 |ArdolphL.Kline(A) 1913 
28 |William Peartree..|1703-1707|| 63 |Isaac L. Varian...|i839-1841]| 98 |John P. Mitchel.. .|1914-1917 
29 Ebenezer Wilson. j1202-1710) 64 |Robert H. Morris. |1841-1844} 99 |Jonn F. Hylan... .|1918-1925 
30 |J. van Cortlandt. .|1710-1711|) 65 |James Harper..... 1844-1845) |/100 |James J. Walker. . .|1926-1932 
21 |Caleb Heatheote. .11711-1714)) 66 |W. F. Havemeyer.|1845-1846||/101 |J.V.McKee(Actg.)| 1932 
_ 32 |John Johnson ..../1714-1719|| 67 |Andrew H. Mickle/1846-1847)|102 |John P. O’Brien, . ./1933-1933 
- “4 see ay maine tee 8 ‘ge ge BE Brady . eee 103 |F, H. LaGuardia. ./1934- 
ober alters. . = 9 - #. vemeyer. |! % , 
35 |Johannes Jansen. .|!1725-1726|| 70 (Caleb S. w oodhull/1849-1851 


Mayor Walker resigned on Sept. 1, 1932, during | balance of the Walker term, succeeding the Acting 
proceedings for his removal, conducted by Gov. | Mayor, Jan. 1, 1933. 
FP. D. Roosevelt. He was succeeded by Joseph V.| New York County became Manhattan Borough 
McKee, President of the Board of Aldermen, who ede jpeee pines cee Became Brooklyn 
claimed the right to serve until the end of Walker's BD, and “that part ot NeW Ch ieee aay 


north of the Harlem River (the upper slice of 
term, Dec. 31, 1933; but the Court of Appeals | which had been taken from W 
ordered a special election, and, on Nov. 8, 1932, "Bor ns COUT ee 


became Bronx Borough; Queens County became 
John P. O’Brien, a surrogate of New York County, | Queens Borough; and Richmond GC 
was chosen by the voters to be Mayor for the 3 oy 


Island) became Richmond Borough. 


Board of Estimate 


Length Ti 
Official Title Name Politics Salary |of Term Ssniree 


MITORA ches Crate eiie= ow sv sp cees *Fiorello H. LaGuardia.} Rep.-Fus. | $25,000 | 4 years |Dec. 31, 1941 
Deputy Mayor.......- Pt ee Henry H. Curran...... App't’d by a 
Mayor 13,000 | 4 years |Dec. 31, 1941 


Comptroller........... wseee---|*J08eph D. McGoldrick.| Rep.-Fus. 20,000 | 4 years |Dec. 31, 1941 
President of the Council.......... *Newbold Morris......| Rep.-Fus. 15,000 | 4 years |Dee. 31, 1941 
Borough President 6f Manhattan.. |*Stanley Isaacs........ Rep.-Fus. 15,000 | 4 years |Dec. 31, 1941 
Borough President of Bronx...... James J. Lyons....... Dem. 15,000 | 4 years |Dec. 31, 1941 
Borough President of Brooklyn. ..|*R. V. Ingersoll....... Rep.-Fus. 15,000 | 4 years |Dee, 31, 1941 
Borough President of Queens... ..|George U. Harvey.....| Rep.-Fus. 15,060 4 years |Dec. 31, 1941 
Borough President of Richmond. .|Joseph A. Palma...... Rep.-Fus. | 15,660 | 4 years |Dec. 31, 1941 


*Received also vote of the American Labor and Progressive parties. 


The Board of Estimate and Apportionment has| Brooklyn, 2 each; Boro. Presidents, Bronx, Queens, 
its headquarters at the Municipal Building. The} and Richmond, 1 vote each. ‘ 
Mayor has 3 votes; the Comptroller, 3; Pres. Bd.|| The Board remains unchanged under the new 
Aldermen, 3: Boro. Presidents, Manhattan and! City Charter. 


’ City Clerk, Robert L. Tudor, ($10,840) term six years, appointed by Board of Aldermen. 


£ which were| of Aldermen, which was chosen also by bo 
The City Council, the members of which were | o ermen, which was chosen also by boroughs, 
Gecied wt large i Nov., 1937, by boroughs, on pg districts in those boroughs. 

e President of the Council, Newbold Morris 
the proportional representation plan, is the suc-| (Rep.-Fus.) was elected in a city-wide vote. 
cessor, under the new City Charter, to the Board The members of the Council, by Boroughs, are: 


Ist | Final; Ist | Final 
Manhattan Count| Tot. Brooklyn Count! Tot. 
| é es 
n P. EDU iee < oats ot Dem. | 30.737'75,000;|Mrs. Genevieve B. Earle. ...:|Fus. 25,729'65,474 
gen TG, Badwia: Rohl sey gm 2 \Rep. | 27,705!74,796)||Albert D. Schanzer.......... Dem. | 18,361|63,859 
bert K. Straus.........-- Fus. 19,756 '65,177||John Cashmore*.......... ..|Dem. | 34,380)53,046 
seacrs Dem. | 23,577|60,131||Anthony J. Digiovanna.......|Dem. | 28,956)53,392 
) oe ae Dem. | 32,771/57,556||Joseph T. Sharkey..........-|/Dem. | 25,037/47,021 
Abner C. Surpless........ .-.|Rep. 13,630|42,302 
SAO eye ..../Lab. | 48,884'75,000 Queens, 

Ben ata Lab. | 37,565'75,000!|James A. Burke..............,Ind. 44,718|75,000 
a Aci’ Dem. | 53,371)73,398 Hugh Quinn.........0......]/Dem. | 14,544'5y,656 
Be ercde em, 37,888 66,056) Charles BelousiyS-s... 0. fe EMSS 29.853!57,225 
1. ....-|Dem. | 30,918/44,205 ; William IN. GoOnrade: AUK outa Dem. ; 30,197/54,125 
a resics dan pre M. pine ree 4 Juin seo By Rep. eee 

oS A ’ 3, chmond. 
tae Dent 42,604/75,000)|Frede1 tel SOMIGED 5) hn. bes = 9 Dem. _| 27,089131,737 

“**"lEap.’ | 32/265'75'000!'*Cashmore is Vice President of the Council 
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Sess COUNTY CLERK 

- (Manhattan, County Court House, Centre and 
Pearl Sts.; Bronx, 851 Grand Concourse; Brooklyn, 
Hall of Records; Queens, 153-22 Jamaica Ave., 
Jamaica; Richmond, County Court House, Staten 


Island. 

: RO York County—Archibald R. Watson 
é MOP County — Michael B. McHugh 
Kings County—John N. Harman, D. ($12,000). 
Queens County—John Scileppi, D. ($8,000). 

(a) Richmond County—($7,000). He also acts 


as County Register. 
a) Has power to select and impanel grand and 


spat juries, 
. DISTRICT ATTORNEY 
(Manhattan, 137 Centre St.; Bronx, 851 Grand 
_ Concourse; Brooklyn, 400 Municipal Bldg.; Queens, 
County Court House, L. I, City; Richmond, County 
Court House, Staten Island.) 
lew York County thomas E. Dewey, R. ($20,- 
000). Chief Clerk—Morris Schneider. 
Bronx County—-Samuel J. Foley, D. ($20,000). 
Chief Clerk—Charles F. Brodie. 
pigs County—William F. X. Geoghan, D. 
($20,000). Chief Clerk—Arthur G. Dore. 
eyaens County—Charles P. Sullivan, D. ($20,- 
0). Chief Clerk—John A. Adams. 
ichmend County—Frank H. Innes, D. ($8,690). 
lef Clerk—Joseph A. McKinney. 
4 JURORS—COMMISSIONERS OF 
New York County—(Duties now part of those 
of the County Clerk.) 
_ Bronx County—(Duties now part of those of the 
County Clerk.) 
Kings County—David P. Germain ($8,000). 
Queens County—(Duties now part of those of 
_ the. County Clerk). 
ichmond County—(Duties now part of those 
_ of the County Clerk), 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATOR 


t 
anhattan, Hall of Records; Bronx, 851 Grand 
ourse; Brooklyn, 504 Municipal Bldg.; Queens, 
1st St., Jamaica; Richmond, Bement and 
leman Aves., W, New Brighton.) 
hattan—James F. Egan ($10,000), 


New York City—Governing Offici 
County Offices in the City of N 


ee 
WES 


om 


x a, 
= 
ew York. _ 
Bronx—James W. Brown ($4,50 
liam V. Elliott ($6,000), Queens— 
nedy ($5,000). Richmond—William 8. t 
: RECORDS—COMMISSIOGNER OF — ‘ 
(Manhattan, 7th floor, Hall of Records; Brook- 
lyn, Hall of Records.) lee 
New York—A Welles Stump ($7,500). P 
Bronx—(Abolished. Succeeded by the Commis- 
sioner of Records of the Surrogate’s Court). 
Kings—($7,500). 
COUNTY REGISTER 


(Manhattan, Hall of Records; Bronx, 851 Grand 
Concourse; Brooklyn, Hall of Records; Queens, 161- 
04 Jamaica Ave., Jamaica.) 

New York County—Martha Byrne, D. $12,000). 

Bronx County—Herman M. Albert, D. ($12,000). 

Kings County—Peter J. McGuinness, D. ($12,000). 

Queens County—Bernard M. Patten, D. ($8,000). 

Richmond County—Vincent K. Drury, D. County 


Clerk. 2 
SHERIFF 


(Manhattan, Hall of Records; Bronx, 851 Grand 
Concourse; Brooklyn, Municipal Bldg.; Queens, 
County Court House, L. I. City; Richmond, County 
Court House, Staten Island.) £ 

New York County—Daniel E. Finn, D. ($15,000). 

Bronx County—Eugene J, McGuire, D. ($15,000). 

Kings County—James V. Mangano, D. ($15,000). 

Queens County—M. A. FitzGerald, D. ($8,000). 

Richmond County—(See County Clerk.) 


SURROGATES 


(Manhattan, Hall of Records; Bronx, 851 Grand 
Concourse; Brooklyn, Hall of Records; Queens, 161- 
10 Jamaica Ave., Jamaica; County Court House, 
Staten Island.) 

New York County—James A. Delehanty and 
James A. Foley ($25,000 each). Chief Clerk and 
Chief of Law Division—Richard Cummins. 

Bronx County—Albert H. Henderson ($25,000). 
Chief Glerk—Thomas F. Fitzpatrick. 

Kings County—George Albert Wingate ($25,000). 
Chief Clerk—Percy T. Stapleton. 

Queens County—John Hetherington ($25,000). 
Chief Clerk—John Theofel. 

Richmond County—John C. Boylan ($15,000). 
Clerk of the Court—J. Walter Thompson. 


Ee 


- Departments and Bureaus 


- ACCOUNTS—(See Investigation Department of). 
ART COMMISSION OF THE CITY OF NEW 
YORK—Headquarters, City Hall; consists of the 
ran, the Presidents of the Metropolitan Museum 


f Art, New York Public Library, Brooklyn Institute 
f Arts and Sciences (or trustees appointed as their 
epresentatives) and seven members appointed by 

savor ‘at the nomination of the Fine Arts Fed- 


m, one of whom must be a landscape archi- 
one an architect, one a painter, one a sculp- 
and three must be laymen. The Commission 
e the designs of all public buildings and 
wt intended for public places. : 


_ASSESSORS—BOARD OF 
Municipal Building, Manhattan,) 

1an—Frederick J. H, Kracke ($8,500). 
en Bowne Parsons and Agnes E. 
ningham ($6,500 each). Chief Clerk—James 


T. Padian. © 

2 -; BUDGET—BUREAU OF 
(22th Floor, Municipal Building) 

ine -Kenneth Dayton ($12,000). Assistant 
eet B. Stone ($9,000). Chief Engin- 
m D. Murray. Chief Clerk—Mildred 


CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 
(14th Floor, Municipal Building.) 
sident—James E. Finegan ($8,500). Com- 
ers ($6,500 each)—Ferdinand Q. Morton 
‘aul J. Kern, Secretary—Frank Schaefer. 
oy of Hxaminations—May B. Upshaw. Chief 
George H. Eberle. 
~~ « COMPTROLLER, THE 

¥ ai (Municipal Building, Manhattan.) 
Cor oller—Joseph D. McGoldrick ($20,000). 
sone to the Dknertmént—Willica a Wash 
w Secretary—Seymour Graubard. Chief Olerk 
acob Buohholtz. ; 


 CORRECTION—DEPARTMENT OF 
(139 Centre Street, Manhattan.) 


ommissioner—Austin H, MacCormick ($15,000- 


Joseph A. 


of the City Governments. 


$11,000); 1st Deputy Commissioner—David Marcus; 
2nd Deputy Commissioner—Peter F. Amoroso ($7,- 
500-$6,500 each). Secretary to the Department— 
S. Paul Boochever ($4,000). And a force of aids, 
Manhattan—Oity Prison (Tombs) is at Centre 
and Franklin Sts. The Penitentiary is on Riker’s 
Island, Upper East River. The Branch Peniten- 
tiary and Workhouse, Hart’s Island. House of De- 
tention for Women, 10 Greenwich Ave. District 
Prisons—Office, 317 W. 53rd St.; (2d) 10th St. 
153 E. 

61st. St. 
- 53d St.; (8th) 18ist 
St. and Boston Rd.; (12th) 151st St. and Amster- 


Brooklyn—City Prison is at No. 149 Ashland Pl. 
a eee Prison, Court Square, Long Island 
ity. a 
New Hampton Farms (N. Y. C, Reformator 
is at New Hampton, Orange County, N. Y. 2 


DOCKS—DEPARTMENT OF 
(Pier A, North River) 


Commissioner—John McKenzie £5. 00g sae, NG), 
Deputy Commissioners—Robert “Starr Allyn and 
Andrew J. Hudson ($7,250 each). Chief Br hinete 

Meehan (acting). Secretary to De- 
partment—Joseph A. Boylan (acting), 


EDUCATION—BOARD OF 


(Manhattan, Park Ave. at 59th St.; Brooklyn, 1 
: Livingston St.) ists 


President—James Marshall, Manhattan; Vice- 
President, Ellsworth B. Buck, icnineea Other 
members of the Board—David Paul Higgins, Man- 
hattan; Dr. Alberto C. Bonaschi, The Bronx; 
Walter Jefireys Carlin, Brooklyn and Mrs. Jo- 
hanna M, Lindlof, Queens. Secretary, Maurice G. 
Postley. Supt. of School Buildings, Design and 
Construction—Hrie Kebbon. Supt. of School Sup- 
plies—Gustav L. Graef. Supt. of Schools—Harold 
G. Campbell (Salary of Superintendent, $25,000; — 
of Associate Superintendents, $12,500). h ’ 

The Board 8 Education consists of seven mem- 
bers appointed for seven years each by the May ry 


Re 
k 


. The B 
_ Superinte: 


ELECTIONS—BOARD OF 
Secretary of the Board—David B. Costuma. 


(General Office, Room 1840; Manhattan. Office, 
Room 1835, Municipal Building; Bronx, Borough 
Hall, Tremont and 3d Aves.; Brooklyn, Rm. 600, 
Municipal Building; Queens, 90-33 Sutphin Blyd., 

* Jamaica; Richmond, Borough Hall, New Brighton, 
Staten Island). 


ESTIMATE—BOARD OF 


Headquarters—Rm. 1356 Municipal Bldg., Man- 
hattan. Secretary—Frances Lehrich. 


FINANCE—DEPARTMENT OF 
(Municipal Building—Manhattan.) 


Treasurer—Almerindo Portfolio ($10,000). Deputy 
Treasurers—Dunean McInnes, C.P.A., and Chase 
Melien, Jr. Secretary to the Department ($6,500). 
Paul Frankfurter. Chief Clerk—Timothy J. O’Shea 
(Acting.) 


Bureau of City Collections, Taxes, Assessments, 
and Arrears, and Water Faxes and Rent—Man- 
hattan, Municipal Building; Bronx, Tremont and 
Arthur Aves.; Brooklyn, Municipal Building; 
Queens, 5 Court Square, L. I. City; Richmond, 
Borough Hall, St. George. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


(Manhattan, Municipal Building; Brooklyn, Mu- 
nicipal Building.) 
Commissioner—John J. McElligott—($12,500). 
Deputy Commissioner for Brooklyn and Queens— 
Francis X. Giaccone ($7,000). Secretary to the De- 
partment— Richard F. Warner ($5,250). 


HEALTH—DEPARTMENT OF 
(Manhattan, 125 Worth St., general headquar- 


ters; Bronx, 1918 Arthur Ave.; Brooklyn, Municipal 
Building; Queens, 148-15 Archer Ave., Jamaica; 
Richmond, 51-63 Stuyvesant Pl., St. George, S. I. 
Commissioner—John L. Rice ($11,000); Deputy 
Co jssioner, George T. Palmer; Secretary to the 
Department—Maurice G. Postley. 
The Board of Health consists of the Commis- 
.- sioner of Health as Chairman-and 4 members 
— appointed by the Mayor (Jan. 1, 1938) for terms 
Fi of: Haven Emerson, M.D. (8 years); John E. 
Jennings, M.D. (6 years); David Heyman (4 years); 
Carl Boettiger, M.D. (2 years.) 


HOSPITALS—DEPARTMENT OF 
(125 Worth St., Manhattan) 


Commissioner—Sigismund S. Goldwater ($10,000). 
Deputy Commissioners—Shelddh L. Butler, (7,250), 
and Capt. J. L. Pilano ($6,000). Secretary to the 
Department—E. Michael White. 


- HOUSING AND BUILDINGS—DEPARTMENT OF 
(Municipal Building, Manhattan) 


Commissioner—Alfred Rheinstein ($10,000); Dep- 
uty Commissioners—Albion N. Van Vleck and Harry 
M. Prince Mg Seay each). Chief Clerk—Veronica M. 
Tubridy ($3, Z 

Division of Buildings: Manhattan—Municipal 

_ Building; Bronx—851 Grand Concourse; Brooklyn— 

* Municipal Building; Queens—21-10 49th Avenue, 
" 4. I. City; Richmond—Borough Hall, St. George. 
, Division of Housing: Manhattan—346 Broadway; 
Bronx—1932 Arthur Avenue; Brooklyn—Municipal 
Building; Queens—21-10 49th Avenue, L. I. City; 
Richmond—Borough Hall, St. George. 


INVESTIGATION—DEPARTMENT OF 


(2 Lafayette Street, Manhattan) 


Commissioner—William B. Herlands ($10,000). 
Deputy Commissioner—Morris Ploscowe ($6,000). 
Secretary to Department—Miriam G. Waterman. 
Chief Clerk—Charles V. O'Neill. Complaint Bu- 
Yeau—Examiner, in charge, Jerrold Seymann. 


LAW—DEPARTMENT OF 


Municipal Building; Brooklyn, 
ng; Jamaica, Queens, 89-31 161st 


ca 
__ + (Manhatta 
aniclpal Buildi 
~"Corporation Counsel—William ©: Chanler ($17,- 
10 Fcanstors to the Corporation Counsel—Mary 
Cogan. Chief Clerk—Walter E. Dunn, 


ity—Gov 


>» MR” ce “ f 
erning Officials © 


LICENSES—DEPARTMENT OF 
(105 Walker St., Manhattan) 

Commissioner—Paul Moss ($10,000). Chief Clerk 

—Alex Siebecker. 


MARKETS—DEPARTMENT OF 
(139 Centre Street, Manhattan) 


Commissioner—William. Fellowes Morgan, Jr. 
($10,000). Deputy—Carl W. Kimball ($7,000). 
Chief Clerk and Accountant—Joseph Moore. Sec- — 
retary to Department—Max Mencher. Director, 
Bureau of Weights & Measures—Alex Pisciotta. 
Director, Bureau of Consumers’ Service—Frances 
Foley Gannon. : 


fe 
PARKS—DEPARTMENT OF é 
A 


(Manhattan, Arsenal Bldg., Central Park; Bronx, 
Administration Bldg., Bronx Park East and 
Birchal Aye.; Brooklyn, Litchfield Mansion, Pros- 
pect Park; Queens, The Overlook, Forest Park, 
Kew Gardens; Richmond, Field House, Clove — 
Lakes Park, W. New Brighton, Staten Island.) __ 
_Commissioner—Robert Moses ($13,500). Execu- 
tive Officer—George E. Spargo. General Superin- — 
tendant—Allyn R. Jennings. Park Engineer—Wil- 
liam H. Latham. Secretary to the Commissioner— 
Hazel M. Tappen. Chief Clerk—James A. Sherry. 


PAROLE COMMISSION st 
(139 Centre Street, Manhattan) 


Chairman—John C. Maher ($8,000). Members— a 
Mary A. Frasca and Mrs. Rose M. Reese ($6,000 


each). The Ex-officio members are the Commi: 
Secretary—John J. Devitt. Chief Parole Offic 
James J. Flynn. y 1 


POLICE DEPARTMENT pitt 
(Manhattan, 240 Centre St.; Bronx, 1925 Bath- 
gate Ave., Brooklyn, 485 Bergen St.; Queens, 9st 
Ave. and 168th St,, Jamaica; Richmond, 78 Rick 
mond Terrace, St. George, Staten Island.) 

Commissioner—Lewis J. Valentine ($12,51 


uties—John A. Lyons ($7,500), Michael A. 
Cornelius O’Leary and Martin H. Meaney 
each), and John H. Morris ($5,000). Chief © 
Vincent E. Finn. 4 ~i 
PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 
This is a part of the State and not of the City 
Government and is put here for reference. Salary, 
$15,000 each. Headquarters, State Office Bldg 
Albany, N. Y.; N. Y. City Branch, State O: 
Bldg., 80 Centre Street. 
The Commission—Milo R. Maltbie (Cha 
George R. Lunn, Neal Brewster, Maurice C. 
ritt, George R. Van Namee. Secretary—Franc 
Roberts (Albany office). Executive Secreta: 
Murray G. Tanner (New York City office). 
(Transit Commission, Metropolitan Division) — 
(270 Madison Ave., Manhattan) 
Commission—William G. Fullen_ (Chairma: 
Reuben L. Haskell and M. Maldwin Ferti 
each). Secretary—Mack Nomburg. Chief En; 
—William C. Lancaster. Counsel—George 
Stover. . jt 
PUBLIC WELFARE—DEPARTMENT © 
(902 Broadway, Manhattan) 
Commissioner—William Hodson ($15,000- 11,00 
1st Deputy—Byrnes MacDonald. 2d Dep 
ward Corsi. 3d Deputy—Ruth Hill. Secre t 
Commissioner—William M. McClure. c yp ea 
Municipal Lodging House, 430 E. 25th St. Super- ¢ 
visor—Joseph A. Mannix. Women’s Shelter, 630 
E. 6th St. Matron—Ethel Hand. AO is 
Camp La Guardia, Greycourt, Orange Coun’ 
Y._Director—Edwin F. Cunningham. } 
Bureau of Information and Inquiry—902 | 
way. Chief—Caroline Flanders, ‘Ge 


PURCHASE—DEPARTMENT OF 
(Municipal Building, Manhattan) 


Commissioner—Russell Forbes ($10,000). De ut; 
Commissioner—Albert Pleydell; Secretary 
Department—Donald E. Marcus. 


SANITATION—DEPARTMENT OF — 
(Municipal Building, Manhattan) 


Commissioner—William F. Carey ($10,000). Sec 
retary—Matthew Napear. Chief Clerk—James 
Dwyer. ’ ¥ 

STANDARDS AND APPEALS—BOARD OF ie 

Chairman—Harris H. Murdock ($10,000). © , 
missioners—Charles M. Blum. Bernard A. Sava 
($6,000 each) and Fire Commissioner—John J. 
Elligott, Chief Clerk—Edward VY. Barton, 


+ 


TAX DEPARTMENT 
~ (Manhattan, Municipal Building; 
“mont and Arthur Aves.; Brooklyn, ; 
- Building; Queens, Court Square, L. I. City; Rich- 
mond, 25 Borough Hall, Staten Island.) . 
- Tax Commission—William Stanley Miller, Presi- 
dent ($12,000), and Dominic A. Trotta, William 
Wirt Mills, Joseph M. Levine, Hubert T, Delany 
and Joseph Lilly ($9,000 each), with one vacancy. 
Chief Clerk—Henry Clay Simons. 


TENEMENT HOUSE DEPARTMENT 
(Part of the new Department of Housing and 


_ Building.) f 
> TRANSIT COMMISSION—(see Public Service 
Commission. ) 

TRANSPORTATION—BOARD OF 

(250 Hudson Street, Manhattan) 


Chairman—John H. Delaney ($15,000). Commis- 
sioner—Frank X, Sullivan ($15,000). Secretary— 
William Jerome Daly. 

WATER SUPPLY—BOARD OF 
y (346 Broadway, Manhattan) 
President—George J. Gillespie. Commissioners— 
_ Henry Hesterberg and Rufus E, McGahen ($12,000 
each). Secretary—Richard H. Burke., Jr. Chief 
< Clerk—William J. Buhrendorf, 
WATER SUPPLY, GAS AND ELECTRICITY— 
, DEPARTMENT OF 
_ (Manhattan, Municipal Bldg,; Bronx, Tremont 
“ 


Bronx, Tre- 


Pictalbes™ i 2 


‘New York City—Go Sornin = 


Municipal | 


and Arthur 5 
Queens, Municipal | 


Ass’t to the 
Bronx ($6,000). Secretary to Department—tLucile 
L. Kraft. Chief Clerk—Thomas F. Bannon, 
WELFARE—DEPARTMENT OF 
(902 Broadway, Manhattan) 

Commissioner—William Hodson ($11,000). Sec- 
retary to Commissioner—William M. McClure. 
Deputy Commissioner—Byrnes MacDonald and 
Edward Corsi. Directors: Blind and Old Age As- 
sistance, Ruth Hill; Dependent Children, Eudora 
I. Davies; Home Relief, Joel Earnest; Homeless 
and Non-Settled, Ralph Astrofsky; Veterans’, 
James J. Rafter. ; 

Municipal Lodging House—432 E. 25th St., Man- 
hattan. Superintendent—Joseph A. Mannix. Wo- 
men’s Shelter—630 E, 6th St,, Manhattan. Super- 
visor—Edith Vanculin, Camp LaGuardia—Grey- 
court, Orange County, N. Y. Superintendent— 
Edwin F. Cunningham. 


WORKS PROGRESS ADMINISTRATION, U. S. 
(FOR THE CITY OF NEW YORK) 


(70 Columbus Ave., Manhattan) 
Administrator—Lieut.-Colonel Brehon Somervell. 


the Federal courts for the Southern District of 
New York mect in the U. 8. Court House, Foley 
Square, Manhattan. 
Clerk of the Court—Charles Weiser. Chief Dep- 
y—George J. H. Follmer. 
Southern District Court Judges (New_York, 
Bronx, Westchester, Columbia, Dutchess, Greene, 
. a range, Putnam, Rockland, Sullivan and Ulster 
; onecies. oun C. Knox, Henry W. Goddard, 
liam Bondy, John M. Woolsey, Francis G. 
affey, Alfred C. Coxe, Robert Patterson, Mur- 
‘ay Hulbert, Vincent L. Leibell, John W. Clancey, 
muel Mandelbaum and Edward A. Conger. 
The Federal courts of the Eastern District of 
ew York meet in the Federal Building, Washing- 
.and Johnson Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


a ke 


see page 503. 


-Headquarters—Manhattan, 52 Chambers St.; 
Bronx, 851 Grand Concourse; Brooklyn, 120 
; yhermerhorn St,; Queens, 29th St,, Bridge Plaza 
North, Long Island City; Richmond, 66 Lafayette 
tan SeEpton, Ss. I, 
Chief Justice receives ($18,000) a year; the 
ciate Justices ($17,500). Their terms expire 
Chiet (cierk Harty” c 
€ erk—Harry C. Perry; Deputy Chief 
k, Charles H. Hussey. mien e 
The court. is composed as follows; 
Manhattan—Louis Wendel (1939) (Chief Jus- 


f 


esr. 
7 c County 


nd Franklin Sts., Manhattan. 
R. Carroll. 
who receive 


¢, 31 of years named are: 


By: ; SUPREME COURTS, 
_ For a list of the Justices of the Supreme Court] Centre Street. 


The Supreme Courts in Manhattan and the | and 
nx meet in the new monumental structure on! Joralemon Street, opposite the Borough Hall ; 
A 7 


City Court. 


Courts in the City of New York. 
UNITED STATES COURTS 


Clerk of the Court—Percy G. B, Gilkes. 


Eastern District Court Judges (Kings, Queens, | 


Nassau, Suffolk, and Richmond Counties)—Marcus 
bP ei be a ase Grover M. Mosco- 
witz, Clarence G. Galston, Mortimer W. B 
Hanan as APSA, ( . ee 
ircui ‘our udges (New York, Connecti 
and Vermont)—Martin T. Manton, Learned Mane, 
Thos. W. Swan, Augustus N. Hand, Harrie B. 
Chase and Julian W. Mack. (Judge Mack of the 
former Commerce Court, is assigned from time to 
time to sit in the Circuit Court of Appeals or to 
the Southern District of New York as Distriet 
Judge.) (Circuit Court Judges sit in Manhattan.) 
ge oe Ee = ee ene 
uthern rict, Lamar Hardy; Bro 2 
ern District, Michael F. Walsh. om eae 


NEW YORK STATE 


~ 


The Supreme Courts in Brook] Lon; 
Staten Island meet in the Court Heneeeod 


tice) (1941); Henry S. Schimmel (1947); 
Ryan (1947); Joseph W. Keller ee L. 
Kabn (1840) 5 James ¢. Madigan (1943). John A. 
; Sam 8 : 5 
Ar Patella (04). ue. Coleman (1947); Rocco 
ronx—James A, Donnelly (1940); William §S 
Evans (1946); Israel J. P. Al ( : y 
GiSehackno (1083), derman (1943); Henry 
rooklyn—Joseph_ Fennelly (1946); Joseph V 
Gallagher (1939): Louis : gy ‘ 
Paice Gee Goldstein (1939); J. H. 

Richmond—Arnold J. B. Wedmeyer (1941). 


Courts. 


(The Judges receive $25,000) 


Peter J. Braneato (1949); William O’Dwyer (1952). 


Queens—Thom: 
don tase as Downs (1945) Charles Ss. 


Richmond—Thomas F. Cosgrove (1943). 


General Sessions. 


e court sits in the Criminal Court Building, 
Clerk, 
The he tin who are elected 

25,000 each, and whose 


Charles C, Nott, Jr. (1941); George L. Donhelen 


1941); Morris Koenig (1950); Cornelius F, Col 


1939); William Allen (1952); James Garrett Wal- 
¥ 


lace (1949); John J. Fres = 
Bohan, (1947); Saul Ss. aon (ose, 


é —_ ‘ — . nl a 5 ‘ 
ee es a 


Col-— 


Ue Cees Te? SONG me ee,” _ 
verning Officials. 
; j - So oa = “e ; an 
ss Court of Special Sessions. | . 
“tens we ee ee (Chief Justice, $13,000, other judges, $12,000) f . 
ase meg ta ade, CG oer” Bae al emery St. rake. 
1 : a ¥ e an —153- Ave., Nd 
runt Voorhees (1939), Max Solomon (1941), Wil. | Queens, ha Wes A ae 


liam A. Walling (1939), Thomas J. Brady (1942), PART IV—Oounty Court House, St. George Salo 
John V. Flood (1940), Bernard A. Kozicke (1946), PART V—851 Grand Concourse, Bronx. * ‘ 
Frederick L. Hackenburg (1943), James E. Mc- - AB : _. 
Donald (1945), Alvah W. Burlingame (1941), APPELLATE PART ag 
Thomas F. Doyle (1940), George B. De Luca (1945), First Judicial Department, on Ist and 3d Wed- 
Nathan D. Pearlman (1947), Gustav W. M. Wie- | nesdays. en 
boldt (1948), James E. Finnegan (1948). Second Judicial Department, on 2nd and 4th 
__ Chief Clerk—Peter J. Hayes; Deputy Chief Clerk | Wednesdays. 
. —Joseph H. McShane; office, 32 Franklin St., Man- 


eee ran PROBATION BUREAU ee 
PARTS I and VI—Criminal Courts Building, 32| Third floor, Municipal Bldg. (south side), Man- 
Franklin St., Borough of Manhattan. hattan. Chief Probation Officer—James J. Ryan. 


Domestic Relations Court, City of New York. 

(Presiding Justice, $13,000; other judges, $12,000 each) we 

Presiding Justice—John Warren Hill (1944);| 57th Street: William Cc. McKee, Clerk of Co 
Justice—Charles Brandt, Jr. (1943); Joseph F. Magee Oounty-—Childten’s _Courk iain 
2g i ba Crile gt eral Schermerhorn Street; Louis Wolff, Clerk of th 
(1944); Jacob Panken (1944): Justine Wise Polier Court ($3,720). Family Court division, 327 Sche 


. oe © 
(1945); Rosalie Loew Whitney (1945); Herbert | Go 70%? Sizeets Rowland J. Sheridan, Clerk of the 


A. O’Brien (1946); Juvenal Marchisio (1947); Bronx’ County—1118 Grand Concourse. Chil- ie 


W. Bruce Cobb (1948). dren’s Court and Family Court divisions, Frank * 
Director of Administration, Adolphus Ragan| Marron, Clerk of Court ($3,540). : . 


___ ($7,000); Deputy Directors of Administration Den- Queens County—105-34 Union Hall girecbeen 

~ nis A. Lambert ($6,500), and James F. Gillespie} maica, L. I. Children’s Court and Family Co ei 
($5,500); Chief Probation Officer, Clinton W.| Divisions, Thomas’ J. O’Brien. Clerk of the Court 

Areson ($5,500). Offices, 137 East 22nd Street, | ($3,540). ‘ ; 

Manhattan. . ‘| te Richmond County—100 Richmond Terrace 
New York County—Children’s Court division,| George, Staten Island, N. Y. Children’s’ | 

137 East 22nd Street, James F. Gillespie. Clerk of |} and Family Court Divisions, Eugene E. 

Court (ex-officio.) Family Court division, 153 East | Clerk of the Court ($3,540). 


City Magistrates ’ Va 

(Appointed by the Mayor for a term of 10 years, at $12,000-$10,000 a year.) a. 

Chief Magistrate—Jacob Gould Schurman, Jr., 161 E. 79th St. (July 1, 1935-June 30, 1945). 

rg neg Se preg eed bee 300 MULBERRY ST.) cM Rie 

. Brodsky, 12 W. 72d St. (Aug., 1924—| Overton Harris, 75 E. 55th St. arch, 1! 
ete 4 . 12th St.| 1939); Mrs. 200 W. 59th St 
Nz). Ye) GC; 1940); ted 1 

Lindau, 262 N. ¥. Puen 


> ® 
Geol 1941); Mrs. Jeanette G. Brill, 1542 Uni 
Bors: ; Joh St. (May, 1929—May, 1941); Thomas H. Cul 
| (duly * 1941): Jacob len, Jr., 215 Congress St. heed - N 
y eve. 23 ; 1944); D, Joseph DeAndrea, 2 Elton St. 
> Gitoein, Leverich Towers, 25 Clark St. (Jan., 1922 | 1935”stav “lpsiy; Charles Solomon, ans 1 
_ —Dec. i941); Vincent J; Sweeney. 217 Brookiye | Ave. (Dec., 1935—Sept., 1945); Matthew J. 7 
Ave Ey ave. (an. 1928—Dec., 1930): James A. | 540 Glst St. (April, 1936—July, 1940); Nick 
 -HEIMheld, 1065° Carroll St. (Feb., i929—May, | Pinto, 311 Rugby Rd. (Jan., 1937—July, 
2 ay sib 
v ., Kew Gard 
Court, Far Rock- | P. Savarese, 8336 Talbot St., A 
> gentry A. Softer, 523 fu), Frank Gorgio, 9005 | 1936—May, 1944); Jenkin 2. Hockert, Mayfair Rd 
- aBth en ie (Jan., 1926—Dec., 1945); pores Bam Nee Estates (Jan., » 194 aa 
u i +s ” RI : " Ae, iy 
., New Dorp (Jan., 1936—Jan. 1946); Charles G. Keutgen, 
eee ee ss Stebbins ae W. Brighton (Jan. 1938—Dec. 1947) ite 


MAGISTRATES’ COURTS 
- ee ys ae he 120 Sehermierhore St. Felopy, coor Se 
Po m ; olescen y 
/ 2d—425 Sixth Ave. _ (Jefferson Market). 3d iiusloipal Term—120 Schermerhorn St. f 
- Second Ave. and 2d St. cas ease ae Bee = Williamsburg Bridge Plaz 2. Mite Sny 
- 5th—igist St. and Sylvan Pl. 7th— * -| Ave., Flatbush. 8th—Wes ., Coney a 
- Women’s Court—425 Sixth Ave. (Jefferson Market). | 9¢n—4th Ave. and 43d St. 10th—127 Pennsy. 
(Night Court—for Men)—314 West 54th St. 12th—| ave. Traffic Court—1005 Bedford Ave. 
- Ww 15ist St. Municipal Term—52 Chambers} Probation Court—510 Municipal Bldg., Brooklyn. 
fj a: Traffic Court—301 Mott St. Bronx aay eat pr eee 9 a eee ace falar Ci vs i 
U 2), | 2a— roadway, s ; ee : | 
urt—l6ist St. and Third Ave. (Parts 1 and 2), bist Bin Fur Rockaway. Tretiene 
do + . Homicide Court—| Dr., bet. 90th an } i i cr 4 
{ Ba uoibersy Bt. , Eies clerk, 510 Municipal Bldg., | —Town Hall, i59th St. and Jamaica Ave., Jamaica. 


ooklyn; Deputy Chief Clerk and Chief Probation | Felony—Catalpa Ave. and Chaffee St., Ridgewood 
cer, 300 Mulberry St 


Richmond — Central Court Cae 
‘00 ffice of the Deputy Chief Clerk— ‘ou 


Cg Bement Aves. West New Brighton. Traffic C 
10, Municipal Bldg., Brooklyn. Bail Court—!67 Targee St., Stapleton. 


Manhattan and Bro 


438 : 


N. Y. City—Courts; Fire Losses; Ferries 


4 


(Justices elected for a term of 10 years; 


Municipal Courts 
President Shiny Pelham St. George Bissell, we 840; 


others, $10,840) 
Board of Justices—Headquarters, 8 Paes St., BROOKLYN 
Manhattan. The justices, by districts, ere aS cape Seberpertery St., George J. Teves 
tst—S Reade St., David Morris, Michae ichae] Ditore 
~~Matteo, arthur P, MeNulty. Wee Gates ave Phe M. Wecht, Edward A. 
oe mne m. J. MeNulty. 
96-264 Madison St., Isidor I. Haber, Morris ¥ Charles J. Carroll, 


Eder, Joseph Raimo, Lester Lazarus, Emil M. Haas. 

$d—314 West 54th St., C. J. Garrison, Charles 
A. Curtin, Joseph Rafferty. 

™~ 4th—207 East 32d St., William S. Katzenstein, 

Wiliam T. Keleher, John M. Lewis. 

Sth—2565 Broadway, Benjamin Shalleck, Thomas 
g. Whalen, Abram Goodman. 

6th—155-15T East 88th St.,_ Myron-~ Sulzberger, 
Joseph FP. Caponigri, Samuel Ecker. 

Tih—447 West 151st St., John J. Sullivan, Lewis 
A, Abrams, Charles Marks 

$th—170 East 21st St.. 
G, Di Pirro, 

9th—634 Madison Ave., Carroll Hayes, Keyes 
Winter, George L. Genung, William C. Wilson, 
Jehial M. Reeder, Pelham St. George Bissell. 

2Oth—107 W. 126th St., Charles E. Toney, James 
S. Watson. 


William E. Slevin. Mario 


BRONX 

tist—1400 Williamsbridge Rd., Louis A. Schoffel, | 

— R. Sheil, Christopher C. McGrath, William 
YMAN 


3rd—s and 8 Lee Ave., 
Thomas FE, Morrissey, Jr. 

4th—260 Utica Ave., Jacob S. Strahl. 

5th—42d St. and 4th Ave., John V. Cain, Frank 
Wasserman. 

6th—27-33 Snyder Ave., Edward Cassin, Frank 
H. Parcells, Nathan Sweedler, 

aot Liberty Ave., Frank E. Johnson, Harry 
P: 

Bie tot Surf Ave., Coney Island, Murray 
Hearn. 

QUEENS 

ist—115 Fifth St., L, E. City. 
Harold J. Crawford. 

2d—Broadway and Court St., Elmhurst, William 
H.-Robinson. 

3d—6902-64th St., cor. Catalpa Ave., Ridgewood, 
Edward J. Smith. 

Henry P. Keith, 


4th—Town Hall, 
Nicholas M. Peite. 
5th—Beach Channel Dr. near $0th St., Rockaway 
Beach, William J. Morris, Jr. 
6th—Town Hall, Flushing, Rodman Richardson. 
RICHMOND 


John O’Rourke, 


Jamaica, 


@d—East 162d St. and Washington Ave. Daniel Ist—Bement and_ Castleton Aves., W. New 
¥. Sullivan, Michael N. Delagi, Agnes M. Craig, | Brighton, John M. Braisted. 
James W. Donoghue. 2d—71 Targee St., Stapleton, Thomas J.. Walsh, 
Fires and Fire Losses in New York City 
(Figures compiled by the Title Guarantee and Trust Company) 
¥r. | No, Loss ¥r. | Na, Loss 2th Ne. Loss _¥r.|_No, Loss 
1890 3.479 Presi | 1908 | 13,032 sero 8}| 1918 | 13,97 TS 
7 » FBS, 165 8 3,039 261.07 91 3,971 oaae 725|| 1928 | 25,949|16,624, 
3895} 3.963 Sara.80! | 1909 | 12,437} 7,431,635/| 1919 } 13,429 12,488,258 |} 1929 29/723 16.24 38 
1900 $405 $8,873,347) 1910 | 14,405) 8,591,831 }) 1920 14.268 |18!806,908 || 1930 31,391)18,1 "305 
QOL} $424) $816,365); 1911 | 14,574 wots 1921 | 16.350 |20.200,808 |} 1931 | 30,994/15,363,020 
3902 S700 | 6,998,563 )/ 1912 | 15,633} 9,069,580 || 1922 | 18,757 22°743,195|| 1932 | 31,223|17.947,701 
19038 | 20,046) 7,082,439/| 1913 | 12,958 7,467,997 || 1923 | 20043 /19'637,915 |] 1933 | 26/2 9,723,535 
JOOS | LASS! 7,667,523|) 1914 | 14,425) 8,217,811 || 1924 | 22,631 /18,684,835}} 1934 ,056) 9,426,515 
3905 | 11,524) 7,279,514) 1915 | 13,416 5,757,01 al 1925 | 22,849 }18,869.085}| 1935 | 27,802 8,731,965 
1906 | 12181 eel 1916 | 13.677) 8.746.404)) 1926 | 25.185 }21.571.72 1936 | 28,50 723,630 
WOOT & 12.547) 9.413.042)! 1917 | 14,053 1e 278, 404|| 1927 | 24.341 119.257,215|| 1937 28, 145 ee “078, 1267 
(1933) 4, 086 960; (1934) 


§,330; Queens, 4,410; Bronx, 
a 152. 


927) $9,684,015; (1928) $6,993,970; 
(4930) $7,513,685; (1931) $5,767,- 
$2,902,300; (1934) 

$2,700,120 


eS: 


tan, 9, 
4212: Richmond, 


2 
1929) Sea BeaS5: 
$6,690,930; (1935) 


(1932) 
cae $3,878,500; 
- 


(1936) 
preg 


eS a 1935)" 


Brooklyn—(1937) 
{93S} $5,404,085; 


$5,366,250; Pee $5,794,410; 
(1930) $3,357,645; (1931)'$6,278,- 


Fires in 1837 apy by ASE 


Rae (1932) $i 979,971; 
62,945; (1935) 
1937)’ $1,893,965 
Queens —(1927) 


$2,898,000; 
$1,959,435; 


1936)" $2,781,405; 
(1928) $1,845,205; 


(1929), $1,837,890; (1930) $2,660,580; (1931 
160: (1932) ‘$1,264,965; (1933) $1, 289. Bae: $1,489 
$1,117,125; (1936) $874,400: 


1,384 er 1935 
(1837) § 3.287 . 
Ri 


Chitomi C1926) $307,450; (1927) $1,304,390; 

(1928) $1,022,624; (1929) $965, 500: (1930) ¢ geet. Matt 

tise) E8198: (53s) $18eieo! {18} 

C330) Sie S05, nips $ 00; (1936) ibs, 300: 
re dea n the city in -1937 total 

which 64 were in tenements. ee Se 


Ferries in New York City 


MUNICIPAL 
Bast River— 


College Point—From foot of Sound View Ave., 
Glason Point, Bronx, to 14th Ave., College Point, 


Queens, 
Hamilton Ave.—From South St.. South Ferry, 
Manhattan, to Hamilton Ave..and Sackett St. 


Brooklyn, 
(Depsrtmental)—E. Wth St. to Welfare Isl. 


of Hospitals); BE. 134th St. to No. Brother 
St. (Mept, Rag itals) and to Riker’s Isl 
Fordham St., and, toe Hart's Island (Depts. 
of Correction fae Public Welfare). 
New York 3 taten Island—From 
tehall St.. South Ferry, Rac oa ce and from 
38th St., South Brooklyn, St. George, Staten 


PRIVATELY OWNED 
Bast ea 34th St.. Manhattan te Borden 
Ave, L. TE Ci 
Biver—Liberty St. 


Hudson te Communipayw, 
J. G. (Central R. R. of N. ~ ); Cortlandt St. t 
Exehange Pi... J. o (Penn. ~R.); Cortlandt st 


to Weehawken (West Shore R. R.); B. 

Newark St., Hoboken hackawanna’ R. eeneeoe 
Ehiatomner gee Neate &, Goseets Beasts 
e o Newark , Hobok - 
Re en (Lacka 


Gathodenan ok: ‘14th St., ear 


t.'to Engl Pali 
aces Da: glewood Landing, N. J. (Pali- 
Staten Island 


(non-municipal)—St. George, 
P ch- 


s. x to. goth St. Bay R ek Biklyn: Port Ric 

mon evans, A Howlan Hooke, 

S. I. to eiemge t, N. J.; T 

Bath Rnpee Ror ottenville, . ¥,, to 
Crossing New tae Bay—Battery Park 

ernors Island ttery Poids 


Ellis Island (U.S. Dept. of Go: 
Park to Likerty Wiand- mmerce); Battery 


a os ie 


ce why 


is he tee aa 


Funded — Net Funded |Other Debt 

(Corp. Stock,| Pere Debt. (Colu'’n eee Tenor Oth. Debt Titerees Wes. 
|, Notes and | poidia 1 Less — Fund Revenue | (Revenue n City 
jAssess. B’ds) 88 | Column 2).| Bonds) Bonds) Bills) Debt ie 


Dollars Dollars 
‘49,751,993 
5: 1482 


Dollars ate Doll 
210,449,508) 0.0 
215,660,633 
228,450,349 
230,563,884 


23,925,000 
28/257,000 
43;625:000 
315,880,020 9 23,250, 29,000,000 
342,311,234] 1,516, s 22/000,000 
362,686,484) 1,606,206, 721,750,000} 30.000 
425,046,431 774,250,000 
438,714,024 @ SH Ropes ews 

454, 136,930 


226 
487,803,561 


448,381,976 94/624/43 
467,169,321] 1,887,028,575| . 73 90, 133, a3 
2) 380, 422024] 472°325.737| 1,902,096, bs ee 60,607,373 43) 603,287] 89837,8 


Figures for 1933 in column headed Tax Notes include $23,918,000 certificates of indebtedness payable 
from tax levies of 1933, 1934 and 1935. The figures for other years in that column include a 
__ of indebtedness, for relief, and various other purposes. 


CITY DEBT LIMIT 


SUMMARY, JAN. 1. 


|DbebtLimit} DebtLimit 
Constitu- After moserere Unen- | Constitu- After Reserves 
tional Debt Deduct.all P fcumbered|| Yr.tional Debt/Deduct.all for 
Yr.) Incurring |Outstand.| Projects |" pept Incurring |Outstand.| Projects 
Power Debt, “5 ioe Margin Power Debt, Author- 
Bonds,etc. zs Bonds,etc, ized 
Dollars Dollar: 
70,478, 319) 49,038,949] 21,439, 370 
| 63,513 "S45 (28, 280,677} 35, 233, 168 
|175,266,897 41,624,292 |133,642,604 
173. "180, 950|44, 666,079 |128, 1514, 871 
148° 323. ataloes ith 267 67, 116,006 ape 2 936, 66, 
23°423'546|76.412.965| 47,010,581/|'36. 484/376] 94, '936,648|256,5 
26. th, 3190, iat. R33 101, 747,552 59, 573, 882 42) 174,670 37.| 1, "667, 876, 355.233" 347,903 97, 46 its 370) 23; 35,88 
#2 |1:299' 758.083 127. 143.667| 25.622. 307 |101, 521,365} |’38. ly" 659, 969", 519) 279) 213, 468 149) 148, 219 130,065 
"30. Oe 713,381,731 464,498,550 |84,812.734/379, 685, 816 Se { 


NEW YORK CITY BUDGETS 


For For For Grand For For Fors 4 
City County |Tax. Res. Total Year City County |Tax. Res. 
Dollars Dollars $1,000 Dollars Dollars NT an 
31926. . |404,601,418] 11,953,774 2,880 |437,000,000 .. |499,009,644/14,418,328 
1927. . |445/871,091| 13,149,511 474,893,300 .- 513,411,615 )13,686,167) | 
1928. . |480,837,295 13,574,689 990 |512,528,831 . | 1523/632'040|13,800,560 16” 
1929. .|512,287,137| 14, "245,199 4'500 |538,928,697 . | 1520/895,036|14, 146807 
30. .|550,502,401) 14,792,427 ,475 |569, 769,828 *) 1536, 152,608|14'846,309 
1931. .|600.538,081] 15,552,102 lee '840,183 ”* 1565,753,347|15,474,229 
1932. |609,928,731|15,687,567 5. 631,366,298 R 


State tax, included in above totals—(1925) $16,236,971; (1926) $17,564,808; (1927) $12,622,698 
$14,126,847; (1929) $7,896,361; (1930-1937) nothing. ’ 

* Additional amount to be provided for Tax Seasntvas $6,500,000, from General Revenues in — 
and $3,500,000 in 1937. { . 


N. Y. City Revenues and Expenditures in 1937 oe 


(Figures assembled from the official report of the Comptroller) +e 


lendar year iy is (1936 figures Rapid transit, dock and water sw ot 
Bere andieen) recelved. in cash, $1,402,361,066 ee ee Hh 233, 443, of which rapi co 


($1, 340, 415,092), and paid out, in cash, $1,416,- 


ums 
ye $4 che borrowings ve Mae ere $41,390,864; : 
in above figures for receip ts. nat cleaning, 
f sources were: Police dept., $56,528,662; fire dept., 
Mere receipts, Be Se riaret public weltare, hospitals, $16,341,639; ent 


d from the State, including $54, - | $10 
ooh sor amen $40,503,116 for unemployment Pensions, relies fans, $44,379,317; 
me eee lic| Highways, bridges, $22,844,483. 

Special taxes, ‘including $11,784, 519 on alcoholic ighway: gl 
tate t r- The City’s receipts, exclusive of ed 
j pave ee sete ,697,057 from the state tax on pe: amounted | to sébis 14,5 rd iis. The! bo so 
fas r cy taxes, including $48,280,901 | were al receip 
ae Piet lem eats #14, 033,477 irom public utilities, The cash expenditures in 1935 totaled "$1, 441, 


fe 09. 
ee EE ETE A ee Aor The City’s receipts, exclusive of borr 


ded att 295,153. ing 
(ode mag aie teats Fielder ‘allowed the City | amounted _to Jy 483, 155 in 1934. The borrow 
086,398 through the P.W.A. were $617,576 total receipts, $1,378,051 
ic The City’s chief expenditures included: The cash se cneaioe be in 1934 totaled $1,330, 
Interest, etc., on City debt, $158, 351,087. 868. Tay i: 


it 


_ Note—First rate in Manhattan-Hronx column is Manhattan, second is Bronx. 


et 


oe, =—_ 


ee 


— Ss 
: 


— 


— pp eS 


? 


a a 


440 New York City—Assessed Property Values, Tax Levies 
New York City Assessed Values and Tax Levies 


+} ]1R'579;279)S07| L812, 984,925| TO7480.462) 1ES99 GIS 4} SS | 16,599 
1988, | /14,540,810,277 1,482, 260,675) O77, 217, S42! 1G.65O,2VT, TAA * | 10,6S0,297,794 
|. PROPERTY IN NSW YORK Crry. BY BOROUGHS 


\ Year}. a ‘ 
Realty Other) Realty of | Special ‘otal ef & reonal Grand 
(Gal) ‘Than Corp'n. Pari SR 8 Franchise: | Preced, Cols, | Property 
Dollars Dollats Dollars Dollars Doli Dollars 
7,961, 898,798) WG SLUTS) 417, 712584 8,826, 122, TOT!) 206,506,183) 8,922, 
PQS. QST,195) WG 447,830) 42S,Q58, HTY] 9. OTA Sy 14) 223,222, 175) 
9,541,002,025) 282, eet $28,300,918 1a nes asp 210,608,0 ] 
"S8O\587\528} QSHLS4S/0HO} 429,650,770} 10,596,0 ; 
rosa Losses NEA4950) 428559. 749) LL TAS STL 493} 291, 1S, 150) 
11,155,299,900) 292,090,500} 453,858, 199) 11, IB ts | 239,909,540 
./12,210,009,592/ 312,067,3 495,508,945) 12,997,580, 83. | Q5S98T.97S| 
18, 711,403,215 4, 3 SOS,STL OSS) 14,589 888 20 92.955 250) 
TONG OSS OAS) $45,962,100 $00,062,908 US SAST LD A49) YOS.440.050) 
Taos. FO] SFHSTGINOD) SXS'NOS.9IO| PTSV9TESIO! SLL 91 445 
17, 248,824,717 890,809, 700) 564,413,855) 18 Soren aey| $80,489, 180) 18 $83. 
17,761,512,307] 418,808,990) 626,348,007) 18/806, 166,924) & $42,090) 
SJ ISSVSATIS ALT} 419,508,150) GT2.698,8G2/ 29,616,934,920) I60,160, S89) 
‘)17.349.573.844) 410,271,000) 697,160,814) 18,457,005,.258) $19,059,715) eSts) 
| 16,062. 384,318 . 692,086, 789) Rey No tax on 
. 115,565, 721,731 F124, 268) 16,649, 771,199) “ 3 
14,868,626, 2906/1, 1 $34,267] 16,678, 763,548) SO ‘ 


“} Man- | ; ; Men- 
Year hattan, |Brooklyn) Queens | Rich- ! Year | hattan, Brooklyn) Queens | Rich- 
(Gal.) Bronx : mond | Broax 


Cents | Cents S 
y.5e | 2.8 $.86 3.86 3.66 
2:85 | 2.88 2°85 2.88 2°71 
2°79 3°78 2.62 2269 2283 
2.74 3.7 3.0 2°73 2.72 
2 [74 2°76 2.4 2.48 2.46 
2269 2.91 2.82 283 380 
3 .a8 3 2°81 2.88 3-80 
2.70 6 ae .79 a 
27 | eR 2.84 3h 
2°94 3.04 2°95 


Basic Tax Rates. Figures represent cents per $1388) S58: (1935) 2.72; (2936) 2.65; (2937) 2.64; 


dollar or dollars per $100 of assessed valuation— | (SSS) 5 
* i ‘ . The gross tax rates consist of the basic rate 
(U9BQ) 2.74; (A9BB) 2.73; (VB) 2.73; (1935) 2.683 | por Hudget purposes. plus the rate noe, ee 


New York City Assessed Valuations by Boroughs 


Year (Calendar) 


x lars 
i Dee LOB? .e 
1 2SQS4884 456 
19: 447, STS 
33 LSS.S3i oer ons SESS 
LOREAL HESS 547,508] 173.864, 
LAS9. 244 ISIS 290-898, 707/123 
LOTR GOS SOS.SSS}L AST SI see 
LSE TST, WIN STS. 9a. ‘S9LIIWVE yer 
LS7R QL ISOS LON QI? SOQLDGS 383,076 
L907 978.288 “272,393. Wr 390°521 
ROI ENS, QSsi8) 23916 
DIUTS TOON SIO SSO™ S86) 
POON SH 283.77 310,422) ay 
OIG TN SII}LOLGSA._ ISS|ST2OSS]SOS. 769. 
1,902,800, 823]8,983:080 145,397, 96S}295.354 971 
: RERSURIREREST SSNS 
See. nN SS, 42619, 26S_ST9. 71499720. 
Assessed value, land alone, by boroughs (2938)—Manhatian, $3,962, 138,183; Bronx, $654,297,706: 
» $1,470,128,215; Queens, $870,879.82: \ Hk ee pee 
alone in 1897 ear ASSES EAS Mogg 


val AnDA $4 OD > Bronx, $649, . 
Brooklyn, $1,483,520,385; Queens, $846, 127,908; Richmane. ww re 
When to Pay Local Taxes in New York City 


Under the Charter of 1936, real estate taxes are; half is due and paid, Whenever 
now payable by fiscal instead of calendar years. furnishes the Tax Department og ty 
The first of these fiscal years begins on July 1, | Geser ot property and his name ad- 


1939, 
>. | &ve_automatically mailed 
The actual dates for payment of the taxes, how Ton Urtnaee eabeticinna: address 


Hi 


; 
2 
i 
j 
cf 
: 


, 


ever, remain unchanged—April 1, and Oot, 1, With | pavante fax is due 
the @ per cent interest penalty for non-payment on | And payable onse & WON There ees ak die 
Me cues gates opnping om May Land, Now. L._ | Dey cena Pema ( Bon- Payment wen due, 
year ree. covering the ny : ee taxes, which 


Z 
g, 
: 
zg 
g 
g 
fy 
4 
Z 
. 


OSCE year which | came a hen property 
rs’ 
begins July 1, 1939 is due on Oct, 1, 1939: the} 2, TO Rae 
veng oe) = i, 7s s ‘ne lan. 2, ‘ 
discow per cen wed on seeond 
half of the vear’s tax if it is paid when the first ery. he 


: 
: 


2g 


: 
: 


_— 


SO ee 


a ee ee 


: 


Queens — laa 
Est, _|No. of} Est. 
Cost. Bldgs. Cosi 


Dollars. y 
rd 009 49, ona 00 : “ax ree », Dollars 
28 770| 3 
se cuasnaas| 243 sy seat 
733| 96,199,860! 1, 598] 63,548,948 
940|370,776,504 2'630/258.914.583] 158,867,400 
576] 166,733,525 : 60,306,610] 11.213] 70,044'381 
233| 106,639,946 61,056,092] 12° 681535,620 
155] 20,0891585 14,108,280 é 
138} 9,045,610 9,826,095 
183| 18,411;700 12,973,580| 3/5 
300) 24,930,865 37,397,365 5| 24:074,805 
313] 36,090,200 29,221,400] 7,848] 43/949'065 
297| 60,775,350! 47,803.300| 9211] 88/4651648 


TOTAL—WHOLE CITY. 


He bo DO I OS 


ie tO Ore 0 
100 Ge bo G93 69 


& 


¥ erst Ket ¥ St | E Re 
ear.) 0 s ear ° st. Year of Est. Yi 
Bldgs Gost Bidgs Cost Bldgs Cost re 


Dollars. Dollars. Dollars Do 3 
1910. .|13,610]194,059,399||1925. .|61,501/946,916,566|/1932..| §,027|| 54.857,510|1935. . 8,915! 108, 
1915, .|13,709/156,019,153||1930. - |20,465}353,057,721||1933..| 6)105|| 49,888,333]1936. | |13/019 160;988. 97 ‘ 
1920. .[19,4361221,265,897|| 1931. .|21.307/305,166,638|/1934. .| 5,589|| 53,065,006|1937. | [14,185. 744,082 


; The actual cost averages about 40 per cent over the estimated cost. 


Multi-Family Houses Erected in New York City 
Private dwellings, hotels and apartment hotels are not included in the presi eS 4 
| Apart- Apart- 

Tene- ments Rooms Estimated] Year Tene- | ments | Rooms Est 
ments in in Cost ments in in 


es Dollz 
eet if Prity 
28° a 26, 
107 "540/159, 885,784) {1936 35,6 
19,589: 25, 347. 500 11937 Pree 


_ A study of the new realty inventory compiled by the WPA and the Tax Department shows 
3 as of June 1, 1938, there were 3,498 elevator apartment buildings on the island, including coo) 
. and residential hotels. 

The total for walk-up apartment structures, was 40,444. Li 
There are in the entire city 815,541 parcels of real property. 


Buildings in N. Y. City 500 Feet and Over High tg 


Stori 
Ni 


Dollars 
19.684! 17,420,500)|/1933....... 
155,402 211,013, 200)|1934 in 
§3.441/138,882,100}/1935 


1 


z Stories|Height; 
Name and Location No. | Feet Name and Location 


pore apie 34th St. and 5th nee: 102 s U.S. Court House, 505 Pearl St. .. 

4 Lexington Ave. & 42d St. 77 Carlyle, Madison Ave, and 76th St. 

60 Wa Power, 70 Pine St........- 66 50 | |General Electric, 570 Lexington Ave. 
R. 


se reeerep FSU fF SOV TIN. X, VENUal, ZOU tak AVE....... 


Bl, Pen 6! Equitable, 120 Broadway. . 
Transportation, 225 Broad way 
Ritz Tower, Park Ave. and 7th St. 
Bankers Trust, 6 Wail St.......... 
Nelson Towers, 7th Ave. and 34th St. 
eit ee International Bldg. (Rocke. Cen.) 
Gini s waa 50 Consolidated Gas, 14th St. &Irving Pl. 
Chase National Bank, 20 Pine St. . 
1a: B’k, N. Y. & Trust Co., 48 Wall St. 
10 East 40th St. 48 Navarre, 512 Seventh Ave......... 
Denier 149 Broadway : W’msb’gh Say. Bk., 1 Hanson 
New York Life, 51 Mad v No, 22 East 40th St......... Bi! 
_ Municipal, Park Row & Centre St Daily News, 220 E. 42d St......... 


BUILDINGS IN OTHER JU. S. CITIES 500 FEET OR OVER IN HEIGHT 
Stories bg 


City and Building 


Pittsburgh, Gulf Building....... 
Cincinnati, Carew Tower....... 
Union Central...... 
Detroit, tet: did em eee ant 
Columbus, O., A. I. U. Citadel. . 
Baltimore, Baltimore Trust... .. 
Seattle, Smith Tower. 
Philadel aphie City Halli Tower.. 
Hartford, Traveler's Tower..... 


City and Building 


leveland, Terminal Tower....- 
hisses ete os Trade.=«. “. 


. Carbide and Carbon. . 
_ Mather Tower....... E 


and lofty structures are changing the sky lines in many American cities. 


Tiansactions Prices for Seats : “Transactions 


Stock: Bonds Stocks (i 
(Shares) (ParValue) Miah | (Shares) ar Value) High | Low 


r ~ Dollars “Dollars Dollars Numbe Dollars Dollars |Dollars 
7a rye '900|200,315,000! 9 é . 109,812, 465| 983.288,000| 137 
88'406,350 500,533, 000] 37 8,500 32). 543] 952,289,000 
"}115'531,800|525,810,000] 35,0 ey 944'374'000 
: eae 544,542,000| 254.00 50 -”.1134'665;196| '823/050,000 
1s 2. , 
" 1223'268'045 863,531,000! 225,000 | 70,000 104,178,804; 442'361,000 : 17,500 


bonds, $169,524,000; seat prices (high) $17,500; (low) $8,000. 


Year 


Low 


1938 (Jan.-Jiine) shares, 20,736,431; 
N. Y. Stock Exchange Transactions and Seat Prices 


Stocks Bonds Seats | Stocks Bonds Seats : 
Year -|| Year aaa (ee : 
Shares Par Value | High Low Shares Par Value | High | Low 3 
No. Dollars |_| Dollars| Dollars No. Dollars |Dollars!Dollars 
138,312,266| 578,359,230} 47,500) 37,500||1927.., | 576, 990,875] 3,321,545,600|305,000| 170,000 : 
263; 040; 993) 1,018,090,420 85,000 72,000)|1928:. . 920,550, ‘032 2) 939, 627, 750|595,000 290, 000 : 
163.882,956| 634.091,000) 94.000} 65,000) 1929... . one 124, ‘990, 980 3; 020,3 6,700| 625,000 525, 000 ‘ 
173,378,655 956,077,700) 74,000} 38.000)1930.... "810,626,276 2,779, 00, 350 480, 000|205,000 
3,955,036,900/115,060!} 85,009/)1931.,..} 576,921,426 3,075,347, 100) 310000 125,000 
8,504,814,845/1 77,500) 1932 425,235,829) 2,971,965,650) 185,0' ¥ 
4,098,696,027| 100,000} 86,000/|1933....} 654,874,210/3,366,402,950/250,000) 90,000 
2,753, ,630/100,000| 76,000/}1934....] 323,871,840/3,729,460,500/190,000 H 
3,828, 019, 845/101,000] 76,00)/1935 ...} 381,666,197 3) 347) 855, ,300)145, 7000 65,000 
452/211.399]3,398.346. '045]150.000] 99:000/|1936...] 496,063, 099 3, 575, 453,100 174. 000} 89,000 
449. 103.25813.029,684,7091175,000!133,00' 1937. ..| 409, 464, 570 [2 792,531,000 134, 000; 61,000 
~ 1938 (Jan.-June) shares, 117,165,183; bonds, $868,627,000; seat prices (high) $75,000; (low) $52,000. { 
, 3 
ae Mortgages Recorded In and Near New York City ; 
- Goy. Lehman signed (April 7, 1938) the bill continuing the moratorium on ae hes foreclosures 
3 until Jan. 1, 1940. 
aa ‘Year pian. -Bronx| Brooklyn Queens Richmond Total City Westchester 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars = Dollars 
972,877, 588 R 2 300,511,378 rie 270,300 1,762,122,552 137,078,186 
g 331,830,020 8) 1,753,908,942 159,091,000 ; 
301,468,812 1,577,233,732 159,685,478 
ies "050,140 1,698 044,489 201,962,154 
225, 062,990 4°96 vt 3 23) 870) 140 1,104,742,183 143,224,824 
164,681,956 3, ,804 14,844,535 769,741,327 104,165,696 ; 
142'628;200 -999, “ 589,317,541 94,843'294 
, 101,703,338 | ; 254,615,999 |= 37,992'080 
81 "485,669 ,o01 3 ; 22,130 136,190,969 25,336,460 
108,111,255 ‘ 7, 604 256,786,691 “54,361,207 
115, 205, 400 ,706,186 72 296,395,616 27,987,727 
216,118,386 117,705,600 83,385,4 223, 424,433,143 31,468,284 
373,720,830 95,795,697 395,692) 183 4'553,740 869,762,451 68,772,304 . 
“Westchester 1937 figures include Westchester Lighting Co., mortgage Of $25,000,000. 
aca er sea (2857), $82 206 OG: SUN (INgE) SPOL Ine, ClOeT) 14 SoM eat 
a) eu an ‘onx include or Manhattan (N. Y. 
M eaten $327, sil 1830; Bronk, $46, 409,000. at bse County); ey 
ae ‘overnmen' ome Owners Loan advances on mortgages (included in 1936 
leens, $5,118,700; Brooklyn (Kings County), $6,316,949; Serchmond. $100, 000: Westanes ne tana a 104, 
Condition of Members N. Y. Clearing House Association 
the week ending Sept. 17, 1938. The figures are six-day averages, except as to capital and net profits, 
Surplus and, Net D 
Clearing House Undivided Deposiie Dannie 
Members Capital Profits Average aarraue ¢ 
)? eee pe AGE $6,000,000 | $13,479,700 $152,171,00 t 
he 20,000,000 25,920,500 4061582,000 $3 Bors $08 
|National City Bank.,........... ah ee ,000 58,700,000 1,523,383,000 
Chemical Bank & Trust Company 20/000;000 1904;400 515,191; 
sree tapetete 90,000,000 | 182,010,400 1.398,893,00 
»355,000 45,129, 40! 482,841,000 
21,000,000 71,027,500 793,684,000 
Noh ait 15,000,000 18,409,400 253,363,000 
Roel nee ce ae 000,000 | 108,772,300 499,476,000 
MISE OOs. Sees 4'000/000 | °4°238 900 #46,098'000 
nie sit Jats a Tee “ A 00 
IBBOIS PAS Alc dah 8g oe is 100°370:000 132,268,700 | 2,111,364, 
AvOnUG Bank (yo. .e ccc ls enna. 500,000 3,705,900 As'soa'ooe 


_|Bankers Trust Company.....,.,. ...| 25,000/000 77 
Title Guarantee & rast Company... ‘| 10;000;000 [686° 700 errr att 
arine Midland Trust Company .. 132209900 9,058,600 98,360,000 


|New York Trust Company fants i i 
; |Gommercial Nat, Bank & Trust Go... 7'000'000 7a 761500 57781500 
ublic Nat. Bank and Trust Co.....:.]  7,000:000 | —_- 90847100 82,571,000 | 51,805 "000 
meoeats 523,125,000 | 912,881,700 | 10,139,440,000 |, 689,503,000 _ 


Net. demand deposit figures include deposits in | Central H 
foreign 2 alert City Bank $263,643,000; Capital nnd surplus fees pik $7,319, 000, 
Guaranty Trust Co., $86,922,000; Chase National! reports and are as of Jo une hie AS ak fee 
{ , $115,282,000; Bankers Trust Go., $38, 528,000; ! Natl. City Bank are as of J bisa 


OI Syed ie 


‘Altitudes 


g aphic center o! midway between Van 
f +. ; _ Buren Street and Greene Avenue, 200 feet west of Reid Avenue) 4 3 j 
’ The City (five boroughs) of New York has an) miles, breadth 13.7 miles: om 4 Re) 
___- extreme length, north and south, of 36 miles; and | miles, breadth 7.0 miles.” eae ee ee 
an extreme breadth of 1645 miles, measuring from The total area of the five boroughs and of the 
_ the North River along 23d Street, Manhattan, and | incorporated City of New York, according to the — 
thence to the easterly border of Queens Borough. | Chief Engineer, is 309.89 square miles. By acres, — 
From the western border of the Borough of Rith-| the areas of the boroughs are as follows: | 
mond to the eastern border of Queens Borough, Manhattan, 14,211; Bronx, 27,351: Brooklyn, 
the distance is 25 miles. - 47,660; Queens, 70,370; Richmond, 38,738: total— 
Manhattan Borough is 1244 miles long and its | 198,330. Their population, April ii 1930, was, by 
extreme breadth is 212 miles; Bronx, length 8.1]| the U.S. Census, as follows: Manhattan, 1,867,312 
_- miles, breadth 9.2 miles; Brooklyn, length 11.5| Bronx, 1,265,258;- Brooklyn, 2,560,401; Queens, — 
miles, breadth 10.3 miles; Queens, length 15.1! 1,079,129: Richmond, 158,346; total—6,930,446. z 


Distances in the City of New York (from the City Hall) 


. 
‘ 


From | From j From From % 
Gity Hall) To— \City Hall] To— iCity Hal] = To— icity Hall] ' To— 
Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. 
4 Leonard St. 4h6 E, 68th St, 816 E, 149th St. 12% 
% anal St. 434 E. 73rd St. 834 E. 154th St. 
b74 Spring St. 5 E, 78th St. 9 E. 159th St. 12% 
1 E. Houston St 5 E. 83rd St. 9% EB. 164th St. 13 
1% E. 4th St. 56 E, 88th St. 916 E. 166th St. 13% 
14% E, 9th St. 54 E. 93rd St. 934 BE. 168th St.. 
1% E. 14th St 6 E. 97th St. 10 E. 170th St. 13% 
2 E. 19th St. 634 EB. 102nd St. 10% BE, 172nd St. 
2% E. 24th St 614 E, 107th St. 10% E. 174th St. 1334 
2% E. 29th St. 634 FE. 112th St. 1034 Tremont Av. 
2% E. 34th St. 7 E. 117th 8t. 11 E. 179th St. 14 
3 E, 38th St. ti |E, 122nd St. 11% E, 182nd St. 4 
3% E. 44th 7% E. 128th St. 11% E. 186th St. 144% 
34 E. 49th St 734 E. 134th St. 1134 Pelham Ay. Mt. Ver 
3% E, 54th St. 8 E, 139th St. 12 |E. 195th St. 14% E. 239th pi 
4 E. 58th St. 8% E. 144th St. 124%  |B.'199th St. 145g {City line. © 
44% |E. 63rd St. iain 
" It is three-quarters of a mile from the Battery to | is 1 mile; Grand Street is 24g miles; Houston S r 
City Hall. his 21, miles; Fourteenth Street is 23, m’ 


t | Sale aad Street is 2%g miles; Inwoo 
mile. : ; 
From Twenty-third Street northward £ 


* It is half a mile from the Custom House, a 
Bowling Green, to the City Hall. 

The distance across the city: At Battery Place is 
1% mile; Fulton Street is 34 mile; Chambers Street 


Altitudes in New York City Te 

i he Bureau of Engineering by the Chief Engineer, Board of Es 
2g ig gentle a wate marked with * relate to street elevations. ae 
f Richmond: a 
Manhattan: 4 jean 
hinct 1. Windsor Road between Todt Hill Road 

1 Pot. (Washington Heights) Bie AIF ors and Little Clove Road ...<. 11+ 


Hundred and Twenty-fifth Street the widt! 
island averages from 2 to 214 miles. 


Oo 
of t 
he Ps, 


2. Fort Washington Avenue at W. 184th | | 2- Highest point in the City, south of mi 
St. (Washington Heights) ..... : 251 and Ovcan ‘Terrace, 300) ear Chana 
3. Fort Washington Avenue at W. 190th 240* Todt Hill Road and 540’ s. of Ocean’ 
i ald he we ieetery neta i Ses Terrace. Coordinate position wa 
4. Audubon Avenue a - 3 sf 20000; S. 21,0002 79>. ae 
Fort. Gepree: 2.08) 5. ees oS - . 230 Brooklyn: 
an) oe Bort Washington at W. 184th St. (nat- 1. Prospect Park West and 18th St. 
, ; TIA UE SUPEACOL 2 ea 20 sie tenis «2 "... 260 2. Barbey Street and Highland B 
6. Inwood Hill Park (natural sufface).... 230 near the entrance to Forest Parl 
The Bronx: sana’ Ab 3. ere eons spre mein gentle! ae 4 
on xr Avenue at W. ni 5 ment on a cemetery road inside the 
ts Gros iverdale) qo dl ons ee eres q76* A Sth Ave. gate, on Reservoir Hill 
ity Ave. dt Strong St. ngs- ueens: 
© PEE cies word ‘sé West Gun 17" | 1 Southerly Service Roadway, Grand 7 
2. Mosrt Road (Mosholu) Ripe oR Eee 179* near Glen Oaks’ Club house 1,650 ‘ ay 
‘4, Private property within ie toe a4 fopeaeeh oh iyo Beck ee peas 
aa th o! 3 an j eet wes 
: ae eee atc Mev aring PAR 84.5 County, line’. 2...) aac sae : we 2 


Cortlandt Park, 193.39; Riverdale Ave. ai 


af Hill from the Rich- 
hy gh eet gl eprny Duyvil Parkway, 178.49; Grand Bouley 


mgan Hills on the rapid transit 
aay. aie eo oan New Dorp and the Moravian | Concourse, and EB. 199th St., 148.64; Hall 
Cemetery where the Vanderbilts lie hd ate neat ee oF en SAPS pee > Me 
g lantic Coast sou ~ 22; eas 4 Was 
TE te ia te pine Bridge, at University and Aqueduct Aves. 
Other Brooklyn altitudes are: Bas 9 
Museum on Eastern Parkway, at Washington 
163.44; 9th Ave. (Prospect Park West), os 
south of 14th St. 155.34: Prospect Park We 
and 5th St.. 162.16; Union St., Plaza, at F 
Ave., 146.29; 59th St. and 5th Ave., 116.96 
The highest track elevation (altitude above 
High Water at base of rail) on the subways is 161.2 
feet, on the Washington Heights Line a 
‘High Bridge water tower, at the street level, Las baa ae and 175th Street (Sth A 
203.25. subway system). ; nent 4 : 
i he Bronx—284| The lowest track elevation (dep elow Mean — 
f Dee ee eH ponnded by oie Ave,.,| High Water at base of rail is 113.12 feet Ne he 
nd Ave., and W. 250th St., Riverdale Hill. | East Channel! of the East River on the 60th Street 
er Bronx altitudes are: Jerome Ave., near E.| River Tunnels of the B.M.T. Broadway—ith Ave.- 
310.73; Jerome and Mosholu Aves., Van! 60th St.—Queens Line, 


i in Manhattan above sea level, 
Siac and decimals thereof, are: Cus- 
06: Bowling Green, 21.75; Pine St. 


The 1936 charter provides for a mayor, a comp~ 
troller and a president of the council, elected by 
city-wide vote and five borough presidents elected 
by borough-wide vote, all elected for four-year 
terms as at present; a board of estimate composed 
_ of-the above mentioned officials, with the same dis- 
tribution of votes as under the present charter; and 
a council elected for two-year terms, to have the 
power of passing local laws, subject to the concur- 
rence of the board of estimate in certain cases and 
subject to the mayor’s veto power. 
The Board of Aldermen, consisting of members 
elected by districts, is replaced by the City Council, 
with a varying number of members. There is one 
City Councilman, chosen by proportional repre- 
sentation and preferential voting, for each 175,000 
votes cast in each borough in the election of the 
Councilmen! The borough is the unit in which the 
Councilmen run, and a fraction of 50,000 votes or 
more entitles the borough to an additional Coun- 
 cilman. This operates automatically to reapportion 
_ the number of Councilmen among the boroughs 
every two years. 

_ The Oouncil has the legislative powers for the 

city, and the Board of Estimate the administrative 
powers, but all legislation of importance must be 
concurred in by the Board of Estimate. 

' The new charter provides for a City Treasurer, 
to be appointed by the mayor, charged with the, 
_ eollection of revenue and the disbursement of city 
funds; continues the comptroller’s power of audit 
and investigation, making him also sole trustee of 
the sinking funds: continues the local improvement 
boards and the control by the borough presidents 
of the construction and maintenance of local street 

id sewer improvements. 
It creates a department of public works which, 
- among other duties, takes over the principal func- 


it establishes a city planning commission com- 
d of the chief engineer of the board of estimate 
d of six members appointed by the mayor for 
eight-year over-lapping terms, provides for a 
capital budget; revives the budget procedure and 
the provisions relating to the obligations and 
finances of the city; and establishes a fiscal year 
for the city commencing July 1 to conform with 
that of the state and nation. 
j oning is under the Planning Commission. That 


_ The shortest street in Manhattan is Edgar—58 
feet—connecting Greenwich St., and Trinity Place. 
_ John Street was named in honor of John Har- 
Pp ngh, a tanner, whose homestead was at the 
corner of Maiden Lane and Broadway. He owned 
‘much land in this vicinity, a portion of which 
he becueathed to the Reformed Protestant Dutch 
Church in 1723. John Street first appears upon 
ap bearing the date 1699, describing a section 

wn as the Shoemakers’ Land, extending from 
Lane to Ann Street east of Broadway. 
Street became identified with the jewelry 
le about 1850. A memorial tablet is on the 
ps at the northeast corner John St. and 


oadway. 
Th first edifice on the site of No. 1 Broadway 
a one-story dwelling built in 1642 by Thomas 
‘oen. Six years later it was acquired by Pieter 
tenzen Cock who brought the first Manhattan 


ext it was Washington’s headquarters, the 
Commander-in-Chief remaining there until the 
forced evacuation of the ee With the British 
a om Gen, Sir Henry Clinton occupied Num- 
_ be roadway, and there Major Andre wrote a 
satirical ballad, the last installment of which ap- 
| in the Royal Gazette on September 23, 1780, 
aperneot his capture in civilian clothing as a spy. 
The war over, the house was the official resi- 
nce of Don Diego de Gardoqui, the first Spanish 
ster to the infant republic. Next it was a 


INGE. City—Charter; Historic Houses an | Stree 
New York City’s Charter 


ac (Summary of the law adopted by popular vote on Nov. 3, 1936) eth e5 


Py, Houses and Streets of Old New York 


= 


body submits a five-year capital program for the - 
city, as well as one for the immediately ensuing 
year. The Board of Estimate may include in the 
capital budget any project proposed by the Planning 
Commission. i 

Issuance of corporate stock is restricted to water 
supply, rapid transit, docks, bridges and tunnels 
between the boroughs, and the acquiring of real 
property. Serial bonds would be used for a number 
of other projects. 

Beginning in July, 1938, the city began a gradual 
pay-as-you-go policy. : 

The annual tax rate must be fixed by the Council 
not later than the 25th of June, and the taxes are 
payable, in two installments, on Oct. 1, for the 
first half of the fiscal year, and on April 1, for the 
second half. 

On the question of local improvements, if they 
conform to the city map, they may be initiated by 
the local improvement boards if they cost less than 
$10,000 without action by the Board of Estimate or 
the City Planning Commission, 

Exclusive power on franchise is given to the 
Board of Estimate, and no franchise may be for 
longer than 25 years. The right of employees of 
the company getting the franchise to organize for 
collective bargaining is guaranteed in the charter. 
Franchises need the same three-quarters vote for 
approval. 

The Law Department remains the same. 

The Police Commissioner is appointed by the 
Mayor for a five-year term, but can be removed 
before then, if the public interest requires, by either 
the Mayor or the Governor, and he would not be 
eligible for reappointment. 

The Police Department receives the power to 
regulation pedestrian traffic. 

In place of the Commissioner of Accounts, there 
is a Department of Investigation, headed by a 
lawyer, and empowered to make any kind of study 
and investigation which in his opinion may be in. 
the best interests of the city. 

The laws and ordinances not included in the new 
charter, are being incorporated in an administrative 
code, which, after making the necessary changes 
in the present laws to conform to the new charter, 
will be submitted to the Legislature for formal 
ratification. 

The charter may be amended by local law, in 
some cases with and in other cases without, ap- 
proval of the people, ahd amendments also may be 
made as a result of a petition, signed by 50,000 
voters. This form of the initiative, used.in other 
forms in Western States, would require the approval 
of the voters as a whole at the polls. 


eae 


fashionable boarding house at which lived, among 
others, ‘‘Citizen’’ Genet and Tallyrand. Even- 
tually, in 1881, it was bought by Cyrus W. Field, 
who demolished it to make room for an office 
ee - 

It_ was in No, 1 Broadway that Margaret Mon- 
crieffe, 17, a British spy, in the Revolution, sat on 
Gen.*Putnam’s lap, it is said, called him grandpa 
and stole military documents from his pocket. 
Her apparently innocent sketches of birds and 
peers aed ane ype hig 3 prget concealed plans 

e erican defenses that found t 
ne rte eee Sean Island. 4 not Mae 

e was the plotter in a conspiracy for the seiz- 
ure of Washington and his conveyance to ane of Ste 
British warships in the harbor; chance led to the 
peed hd ot ar plans, and eS days before her 
apprehension she was_ concea by T = 
thizers in the belfry of Trinity. TSP See 

Early in the English period Frederick Philipse. 
the richest man in the province, rated at 80,000 
guilders, paid the top price, 2,250 guilders cash, or 
about $1,000, for a house in Stone Street, near 
Whitehall, named for Peter Stuyvesant’s town 
residence. Stone Street, so called because it was the 
first paved thoroughfare in the city, shared with 
Queen Street (now Pearl) the first favor of fash- 
me down siiouse the Pieces of Anne. 

een reet was likewise—the busie; 
street—being at that date the East Wives wae 
side street, where the ships plying between Eng- 
land or New England and the West Indies tied up 
et pn eertae Uhalk careeas of Auger, Tum, slaves” - 
ean manufactur ‘00 
and, grain, : ured goods for furs, meat 
es of Derick Ten Eyck’s tannery at 30 
Broad Street, an old sheep pasture, which later aul 
taken over by the Dutch church. hich Taker vee 
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ij The Flag of the City of New York 


In the year 1915 the Mayor appointed a com- 
mittee to commemorate the two hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the installation of the first 
Mayor and Board of Aldermen of the City of 
New York on June 24, 1665. 

At that time the official city flag was adopted. 

This flag really tells the story of the origin and 
early history of the city—founded by the Dutch in 
1626 as ‘‘New Amsterdam."’ It was renamed New 
York in 1664 and a year later, on June 24, 1665, the 
municipal government was formally transferred to 
the Mayor and Board of Aldermen of the City of 
New York, as successors in office of the Burgo- 
masters and Schepens of the City of New Amsterdam. 

The colors in the flag are Dutch—blue, white and 
orange in perpendicular bars, the same which 
floated over the Island of Manhattan more than 300 
years ago. The colors are exact, a pure !ndigo blue 
in use in 1662 and the distinctive color of the 
Prince of Orange. 

The seal of the City which is the device on the 
middle or white bar of the fiag stamped in blue 
contains in a central position the wings of a 
windmill, with a flour barrel on each flank, denot- 
ing the early industry of Manhattan. The sailor 
at the left symbolizes its sea-borne trade. He is 
dressed in garments of the English sailor of that 
period, in his right hand is a line and plumet and 
aboye his right shoulder is a cross-staff. At the 
other side of the shield stands a Manhattan 
Indian, with characteristic bow and_head-dress. 
The beaver at the top and bottom of shield was 
the native animal of Manhattan and indicates 
work as well as industry and trade. The crest is 


a spread eagle, distinctly American. The date 1664 
is the year of transfer from Dutch to English 
sovereignty. 

he Mayor has an official flag, the same in design 
as the flag of the City, except that upon the middle 
or white bar there are above the design of the seal, 
in a semi-circle, five blue five-pointed stars, typi- 
fying the five boroughs of the City; the dimensions 
of the flag are 33 inches by 44 inches. 

The Aldermanic flag is the same as the Mayor's . 
and below the seal on the middle bar are the words 
“City Council.”’ 

The Bronx flag, in use it is stated since March, 
1912, has orange, White and blue in horizontal 
bars, with a design in center encircled by a laurel 
wreath greater in diameter than the width of the 
white stripe. The crest upon a hemisphere is an 
American eagle with wings displayed, the shield 
is a sun rising from the sea and upon a ribbon 
beneath the shield are the words ‘‘Ne cede malis.”’ 
_. The Queens Borough flag adopted by the borough 
itself on June 3, 1913 (without official recognition 
by ordinance) has two blue stripes separated by 
a white stripe horizontally. A circle of wampum 
in the center of the fiag within which are a tulip 
of the Dutch, and a double red and white rose of 
the English. At the upper left-hand corner of the 
flag is Queen Catharine’s crown for whom the 
borough was named, and the date 1898 signifying 
the year in which the borough became a part of 
the Greater City of New York. 

_ The Police Department has its own flag adopted 
in 1919 and the Department of Public Charities 
also adopted a flag in 1908. 


The New York City Hall 


The first City Hall was the Stadt Huys, at No. 73 
Pearl St., a stone building, erected in 1642 by Gov.- 
Kieft at the West India Company’s expense, used 
first as 2 warehouse and tavern. In 1653, when the 
Burgher government was established, the tavern 
was converted into the Stadt Huys, or City Hall. 

The second City Hall stood on the northeast 
eorner of Nassau and Wall Sts. The site is now 
occupied by the United States Subtreasury build- 


ing. f 

The old edifice, begun Aug. 9, 1699, and finished 
in 1703 from designs by James Evetts, architect, 
was not only the seat of municipal government 
but also of the provincial government when the 
State Legislature met in New York, and of the 
Federal Government during the first year after 
the inauguration therein of Washington as First 
President of the United States. 

The cornerstone of the third and present City 
Hall was laid by Mayor Edward Livingston. May 
26, 1803. The plans were by McComb & Mangin. 

The building was formally dedicated on May 5, 
1812, although the Common Council had met there 
as early as Aug. 12, 1811. The edifice is in the style 
of the Italian Renaissance, 216 feet long by 105 feet 
deep. The south front and sides are of Stockbridge 
(Mass.) marble, but the rear was built of brown- 
stone. City Hall Park in Dutch colonial days was 
De Vlackte (the flat) and in British colonial times 
was variously called the Fields, and the Common. 

Besides the executive offices of the Mayor, Presi- 
dent of the Council and the Art Commission, the 
Board of Estimate and Council Chambers, the} 
building contains one room of unusual ae Bh 

overnor’s Room. 
ones Governor’s Room is so called because it! 


was set apart for. the Governor’s use when he 
should be in the city. 

In the Governor’s Room may be seen Trumbull’s 
portraits of Washington and Hamilton, also other 
portraits of Governors, Mayors, and eminent 
Americans, by Trumbull and other artists, also 
the chair in which Washington was inaugurated 
first president of the United States, the desk on 
which he penned his first message to Congress, 
and several of the chairs used by the First Con- 
gress, brought from Federal Hall (second City 
Hall), before mentioned; a bust of Henry Clay. 

Among the historic associations of City Hall 
Park was the reading of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence to the American Army there assmbled 
July 9, 1776—an event commemorated by a tablet 
on _the south front of the building. 

On Monday, Aug. 16, 1824, when William Pauld- 
ing (nephew of Andre’s captor) was Mayor, Lafay- 


ette was received there after ‘a brilliant reception 


at the Battery and some ceremonies at Castle 
Garden. In August, 1858, the laying of the Atlantic 
cable was celebrated by an illumination of the City 
Hall, from which the building caught fire. The 
front was blackened with smoke and the windows 
remained boarded up for a long time. 

During the visit of Albert Edward (then Prince 
of Wales, and late King of England) to this 
country in 1860 he was received at the City Hall. 

President Lincoln’s body lay there in state, in 
1865, after his assassination. e 

In more recent years, the Prince of Wales, the 
King and Queen of the Belgians, Marshal Joffre 
of France, Gen. Pershing, Col. Charles A. Lind- 
bergh and many other notables have been re- 
ceived at the City Hall. 


The Municipal Building 


building begun in 1910 and occupied in 1913, 
cont stn 187,213. It faces west on Center St. and 
east on Park Row. Its extreme north-and-south 
dimension is 450 feet; east-and-west, 300 feet. 

Number of stories in height, including tower 
stories, 40. Total height from curb to top of figure, 
580 feet. Estimated weight. 377,320,000 pounds. 

Total cubical contents, 19,490,000 cubic feet. 

Maximum depth of caisson foundations below 

47 feet. 
escent: having an area of two and one- 
eighth acres, is utilized in part as a station for the 
subway, which runs directly underneath the build- 


ing. 
bers St. runs through the middle of the 
builtins, and the court is closed-on the western 
elevation by an open screen of columns, which 
serve the purpose of binding together the north 
and south pavilions of the building. 
This colonnade rises to an average height of 70 
feet, and is to be crowned by colossal figures. The 


_eolonnade is continued around the building in the 


shape of pilasters of the same height as the 
columns. 

Above this surrounding colonnade of columns 
and pilasters comes the main wall surface of the 
building, which is treated with vertical bands, and 
the colonnade is echoed at the top of the building 
by_one of less height. . 

From the middle of the court on the eastern 
side rises the tower, which has heen given @ 
municipal character; that is, one in consonance 
with the tower of the City Hall, and of a character 
that has been used frequently in city halls in this 
country and abroad. | 

The copper figure surmounting the tower repre- 
sents Civic Fame, and is that of a woman in 4 
flowing robe. Her height is 20 feet and she is 
posed on a copper ball. 

Her left hand holds a mural crown of five 
parapets, representing the five boroughs, sur- 
rounded by dolphins, emblem of a sea port. On 
her Tight arm is a shield on which is the City’s 
coat of arms. (2 


em. 
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The National Academy peer 5 
(Founded 1825. Headquarters, 109th Street and Amsterdam Avenue, New York 


i iety’ i re united 
i Desig nd the Society of American Artists (founded 1877) were wu 
: eae cor att ambark, ie fhe letter oreanization then became members of the former. 


Council—President, Jonas Lie; Vice-president, vgneree tae Bees a a 1911; Sidney 7 
Hobart Nichols; 2nd Vice-president, Edward Me" Warchitects--Welles Bosworth, 1928; Paul P. Oret, 
Oartan; Corresponding Secretary, Charles C; ur- 1938: Harvey Wiley Corbett,’ 1908: Wm. Adams 
ran; Asst. Corresp. Sec., John Taylor ATMS; | Hejano, 1937; J. H. Freedlander, 1932; J. Monroe 
Recording Secretary, Charles S. Chapman; Treas-| Hewlett, 1931; Wm. Mitchell Kendall, 1936; 
iver, Henry Prellwitz; Asst. Treasurer, F. Ballard.| Frederick Law Olmsted, 1929; John Russell Pope, 
Williams: other members of the Council, Walter | 1924; Egerton Swarthout, 1934. 

Farndon, Jerry Farnsworth, Barry Faulkner, woe hie tea easigs ATS, 20845 ae 
, ‘ ae =a ; _ arles Dana s - 
"Charles Keck, Georg Lober, Henry R. Rittenbere, | ots Siman, 1937; Allen Lewis, 1934; Ernest D. 

Roth, 1928. 1 

ACADEMICIANS aeaoraake 


(The year named is that of election) Painters—Ernest Albert William Auerbach-Levy 
be as 1926; Karl Anderson, AE Se : " 
‘1900; Gidlord Beal, 1914; Cecilia Beaux, 1002; Hilda | Chas. Curtis Allen, Junius Allen, Kenneth M.- 
Belcher, 1932: Frank W. Benson, 1905; Louis er Beal, E. A. Bell, Louis’ F. Berneker, Oscar E. 
88: ee che cosokuins 102? ion eee Ey Mey aia ware e age pg pier rr 
5 > Brn . a ; , I ruce, Carl O. Borg, Ma C - 
_ 1926; Geo. Elmer Browne, 1928; George DeForest cha George H. Bogert, Frederick S. Bosley, 
Bek ihue. ce Rose sium oF. Carisoti.. Giarigs | {Be Es Bastee, eee Ne 
; Ricken To26: John E. Costigan, 1898; Colin Pia ea. Georee M. ‘Bruestle, K. A. Duele 

mpbell Cooper, 1912; Arthur Crisp, 1937; Charles | ~ pines ‘Carlsen jbttore, ‘Caser, Adelaide Cole, 
Curran, 1904. Chase, Eliot Clark, Ra arkson, Alphaeus P. 
ats Paul Dessar, 1906; Charles Melville Dewey, | Cole, Jay Connaway, William Cotton, Dean Corn- 
1907; Sidney E, Dickinson, 1927; Paul Dougherty, | well, Louise Cox, Arthur Crisp; John Steuart 
1907: Edward Dufner, 1929; Frank V. DuMond, | Gurry, John Corbino. 


Leon Dabo, Francis Day, W. R. Derrick, Guy 
Pene du Bois, John Ward Dunsmore, Harvey 
Dunn, Geo. Wharton Edwards, Walter Farndon, 
William B. Faxon, Will Howe Foote, Will Foster, 
Kenneth Frazier. 

Robert David Gauley, Lillian M. Genth, Arthur 
Hill Gilbert, Mary Gray, Frank Russell Green. 

Ben Ali Haggin, Armin Hansen, Albert Herter, 
Frederick Y, Halil, Laura C. Hills, Harry Hoffman, 


' : 1928; Bas 
Mian W. Hale, 1931, James R. Hopkins, Felicie Waldo Howell, Henry 


st By Hi 4 2; Charles Hopkinson. pki 

; Aibidel LE pe eda olin Cc. aeemnaes 1915; | S. Hubbell, William H. Hyde, Frank Tenney John- 

Tenney Johnson, 1937; Aldro T. Hibbard, 1933; | son, Alphonse Jongers. ; 

tor Higgins (Elect.), 1935;’Frederick W. Hutchi- | _Dora Wheeler Keith, Louis Kronberg, B. M. 
1935. ym Keyes, Salyatore Lascari, Gerald Leake, Emma 

Pa ul King, 1933; Leon Kroll, 1927. Fordyce MacRae, Mary Fairchild Low, Luigi 
mest Lawson, Jonas Lie, 1917; DeWitt Lock- 


Lucioni. 

fh, 10921; Albert B. Lucas, 1927; Hayley Lever, | yginiho OApsud “Ai Maree Bink Mahan ee 
; Harry Leith-Ross, 1936. . | Moschcowitz, Roy Mason, Ross Moffit; Frederick 
MacLean, 1926; Richard B, Miller, 1915;| 3, Mulhaupt, George Laurence Nelson, 

is Mora, 1906; Herman Dudley Murphy, G. Glenn Newell, Dorothy Ochtman. 
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Marie D. Page, Lawton Parker, Douglass Par- j 

shall, O. M. Pleissner, Joseph T. Pearson, jr., 

Ernest Peixotto, Robert Philipp, Henry R. Poor 

N Arthur J. E. Powell, Edith Mitchell Prellwitz. 
Tor [ Paul Sample, W. Lester Stevens, Jes Schlaikjer, 
1906; DeWitt Parshall, 1917; William M. Paxton,| Helen Sawyer, Frank Schwarz, Rosina Emmet 

5 
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j 
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1928; Henry Prellwitz, 1912, Van Dearing Perrine, | Sherwood, Howard E, Smith, Arthur P. Spear, 
- 1931; Arthur J, BE, Powell, 1937; Abram Poole, 1938.| Francis Speight, Alice K. Stoddard, Leslie P. 
Ellen Emmet Rand (elect.) 1934; E. W. Redfield | Thompson, Paul Trebileock, Theodore Van Soelen. 
eats); William Ritschel, 1914:- Henry R. H. M. Walcott, Harry F. Waltman, Everett L. 
tenberg, 1927; William S, Robinson, 1914; | Warner, William Wendt, William J. Whittemore, 
1arles Rosen, 1917; Edward F. Rook, 1924; Carl 
s, 1920; Chauncey F. Ryder, 1920. 
Yr i ; . Elmer . SY 5" 
pola Seyfert, 1907; Henry. B. Snell, soos, Ww Eberle, Anthony de Francisci, Frances Grimes, 
Singer, Jr., 1931; Eugene Speicher, 1925; Albert | Henry Hering, Hilda K. Lascari, Charles Louis 
emer, 1934. nton, ax Kalish, Mario Korbel, Katharine 
“Henry 0. Tanner, 1927; Leslie P. Thompson Lane, Gertrude Lathrop, Thomas Hudson Jones, 


liam Thorne, 1913; Helen M, Turner, 1921. ems Seca oa MacLeary, Eleanor M. Mellon, 


_ Everett Warner, 1937; Harry W. Watrous, 1895; Berthold Nebel, Allen G. Newm 
ck J. Waugh, 1911; Guy Wiggins, 1935: : Diletta 
R. Wiles, 1897; Frederick Ballard Williams. 
Ezra Winter, 1928; Andrew Winter, 1938: 
H. Woodbury, 1907; J. Scott Williams, 
Cullen Yates, 1919, 
est 


Charles Morris Young, Gladys Wiles, Catharine 
Morris Wright. 


Sculptors—Gleb Derujinsky,- Abastenia St. L. 


Paddock, Furio Piccirilli, Brenda Putnam, 
Scudder, Wheeler Williams. pea: 


Architects—Chester Aldrich, Grosvenor Atter- 
bury, William A. Boring, Ralph A. Cram, William 
Adams Delano, Cass Gilbert, Jr., Arthur L. Har- 
mon, Frederic Hirons, John Holabird, W. K. 
Harrison, Benjamin W. Morris, C. Elander, 
Everett Meeks, Joseph Renier, George Snowden, 
Albert Stewart. 


Graphic Arts—Howard McCormick, Asa Cheffetz, 
Louis C. Rosenberg, Arthur Heintzelman, Armin 
Landeck, George Wright, Stow Wengenroth. 

The National Academy has created a new in- 
ternational award, a medal for 
service to the fine arts,’”’ in 1929, to 
former United States Secretary of W 


Saar ai Secretary of State, for hi, - 
ederick W. MacMonnies, 1906; Hermon A.| and remorial eiaree Bae dD Sbenning nang 


MacNeil, 1906; Pat] H. Manship, 11916; Edward in 1934 to Edwin H. Blas 

M tan, 1906; Attilio Piccirilli, 1935; Albin Po- American artist; and i ee oe 
aoe 1933; A. Phimister Proctor, 1904; Frederick | Samuel Finley Breese orse; a noted 

* %. Roth, 1906; Lorado Taft, 1911; Béssie Potter | painter who invented the magnetic telegraph. 
x 4 tJ 


ors—Herbert Adams, 1899; Robert I, Ait- 
1 wn hester Beach, 1924; Gaetano Cecere, 


ee Lawrie, 1932; George Lober, 1935; 
eatrice Longman, 1919. 


aa, ee > 


st proposed soon after the Franco-German War 


by a group of Frenchmen, who commissioned one 


of their number, Frederic Auguste Bartholdi, sculp- 
tor, of Alsace, (born 1834, died: 1904), to do the 
work. The U. S. Congress, Feb. 22, 1877, authorized 
President Hayes to set apart a site on the island, 
which Bartholdi,-on a visit, had suggested. A com- 
mittee was formed in 1874 to raise funds. In 
France, 180 cities, 40 general councils, many soci- 
eties and thousands of people contributed $700,000. 
In the United States, by the aid of ‘“‘The World,” 
$300,000 was raised for the pedestal. 

The head of the Statue was completed for the 
Paris Exposition, in 1878; the forearm had been 
sent to America and shown at the Centennial Ex- 
position, Philadelphia, in 1876. Thence it was 
transferred to Madison Square, New York City, 
where it remained until 1886. On Oct. 24, 1881) 
the framework and base were put in place in 
Paris, Levi P. Morton, the American Ambassador, 
driving the first rivet. The Statue was finished in 
1883; on July 4, 1884, M. De Lesseps, - President 
of the French Committee, officially presented the 
Statue to Ambassador Morton; on Aug. 5, 1884, 


DIMENSIONS OF THE STATUE yet 


; Fe. In. 


Bre Chega shevty Statue; Governors Island 


bee) ae 


the Statue at 
New York; the work of putting the parts together 
1886, the Statue was unveiléd . 


’ . A 

The Statue weighs 450,000 pounds (225 tons); 
the bronze alone’ weighs 200,000 pounds, and is 
3-16 of an inch thick; 40 persons can stand in the — 7 
head, and 12 in the torch; number of steps in — 
statue, from pedestal to head, 161; number of “4 
Tungs in ladder in uplifted right arm, 54. foe. 

The pedestal of the statue is 89 feet in height 
and 62 feet square at the base. : 

There are eleven points in the star. Fe 

Liberty carries in her left arm, pressed against 
her side, a book representing the Law, which has 
on it the date, in block letters, July 4, 1776, as 
Meaning Liberty based on Law. . ‘ 

A new floodlight system was put in effect in 
October, 1931, by Mlle. Jose Laval, daughter of the — 
French premier. Ninety-six 1,000-watt lights, 
placed at the eleven corners of the star-shaped — 
pedestal, flashed upward on the monument. For 
the torch there are fourteen 1,000-watt lamps. 


Fey laces 


Height from base to torch. ............. 
Foundation of pedestal to torch......... 
EVCES tO COP OF Mead 6 25S. psaev le See owas 
Length of hand 
Nie etn ee a k= sites Ww veel ays Se 
Circumference at second joint........ 


Head, thickness from ear to ear.......... 
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A little theater was installed in the Statue in 
1935. A large relief map and skyline charts in the 
upper elevator enable visitors to identify the 
landmarks and skyscrapers of New York. The 
Statue is visited by 250,000 persons in a year. 

Bedloe Island is reached by a ferry from The 


Governors Island in New York Harbor 


Governors Island, from the early days of Dutch 
rule in New York down to the present, has always 
been a government reservation. It is egg shaped 
and lies half a mile south of the tip of Manhattan 
Island and is reached by a small ferry, operated 
by the government. To the Indians, the island 
was Pagganack, translated by the Dutch to Nutten, 
the names meaning ‘‘the land where the nut trees 
grow.”” : 3 

was purchased from the Indians by 
tee veer Twiller, a governor of New Nether- 
land, and his Council in 1637 and the price was 
$1.65. The island at that time was 100 acres in 
etent, but the tides of Buttermilk Channel, be- 
fween the island and Brooklyn, washed away about 
forty acres. In 1903 the Army reclaimed part of 
the island and extended the area of the post to 
103 acres. The present area is 173 acres and the 
city estimated the value of the bare island at more 

10. 
Te ete Oetovernors Island originated in 1698 
when the victorious English designated it as part 
of the Denizen of His Majesty’s Fort at New York 
for the benefit of His Majesty's Governors. The 
American, army razed the English governor’s resi- 
dence in 1785 and it was replaced in 1801 by Fort 
Jay, named for John Jay, an early American states- 
man. In 1806, the fort was renamed Columbus, 
but in 1904 Elihu Root, then Secretary of War, re- 
stored the original name. Two other interesting 
structures on the island are Castle Williams, built 
in 1807 by Colonel Jonathan Williams, Engineers 
Corps, and South Battery, constructed in 1813 as 
par of the harbor defense of New York City. 
‘At one time the island had a race track and was 
a fashionable summer resort for New Yorkers. 


l 
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Distance across the eye........ 
Length of nose...... an 
Right arm, length............. bated 
Right arm, greatest thickness....... 
Thickness of waists. .ci-:... 2.5 «heres 0 Hee age 1 
Width of mouth.......... SP eto 
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Battery. The island lies 2,950 yards southwest fro: 
The Battery. It was named for Isaac Bedloe, th 
patentee under Gov. Nicolls, and was ceded to the 
United States in 1800, having been used previo’ 
for quarantine purposes. Fort Wood was aus 
1841, on the site of an older fort. Pn ae 


y a 
Street at the close of the day often sailed ov 
the island to watch the races or sit on the verar 
of the hotel. Those were in the days before th 
military took over the island. It was in 1784 
Governor George Clinton leased the island’ to 
Dr. Price, who laid out the race track and built 
hotel. In 1730 the island was ceded to the 


nfed- 


vA 


since then has been an Army post. At presen’ 
island is the headquarters of the Second C 
Area and the 16th Infantry is stationed at 
Jay. In March, 1938, it had 1,449 enlisted men 
in its ranks, the highest attained since the Worl 
WwW ; 


ar. jae. 
The island has commodious barracks and 
field, where contests are staged. In August 


Generals House, the residence of comman 
erals at Governors Island, had its history a 
matter of army record a century after its found: 
tions were laid in the last general order issue 
Major Gen. Frank McCoy. The foundations . 
this dwelling were laid in 1838 and Sei 1g 
was completed in 1840. 1e 


In 1887 an addition to 
then square building was made and later the slop- 
ing roof was raised and supoprted by columns. — 
Little was done except for routine maintenance 
until 1936, when the building was restored ith — 
WPA funds. Pilasters and moldings, doorway and 
window frames and sills, as well as floors and wall 


lor schemes, were copied exactly as possible. — 
Modern appliances and fixtures were nstelealh 
Restoration was completed in 1937. hh 


Stock brokers and other businessmen of Wall 


10,000,000 Horsepower Hurled by Shell 


A single coast defense gun develops as much 


i in firing one shell as do all the engines | Science in Washington (Feb. 18, 1938) 
J propelling the Ravers battle fieet, Dr. L. Thompson, 


of the Naval Proving Grounds of Dahlgren, Va., 


told the American Ass’n. for the Advancement of — 
._ He said — 
experiments showed the gun puts a 10,000,000 
horsepower push behind the projectile. ; pons 


_ from mental diseases.) 


Drive, W. 165th St. to 


d va ee 
New York City—Hospitals 


: Hospitals in the City of New York 
‘(Municipal and State Hospitals are printed in Bold-face Type. 


are under the supervision of the State Department of Mental Hygiene and care for patients su: rin, 


= 


State Hospitals are marked *, an 


MEDICAL CENTERS 


: There are five corporate units of the Columbia-Presbyterian Medical Center (Broadway-Riverside 
W. 168th St,), as follows: 


ae i Hospital in the City of New York, including: The Presbyterian Hospital, The 
a el ee woner, the Vanderbilt Clinic, the Sauier Urological Clinic, the Stephen V, Hark- 


L 5 te Patient Pavilion, The Presbyterian Hospital School of Nursing. 
eee the Columbia University Group, including: The College of Physicians and Surgeons, the School of 
--Dental and Oral Surgery, the School of Oral Hygiene, the DeLamar Institute of Public Health. 
4 3. The Babies Hospital of the City of New York. 


4. The Neurological Institute of New York. 


York State Psychiatric Institute and Hospital, 
Mae ion York Hospital (york Ave,, East 68th St. to East 71st St.; office, 525 East 68th St.) includes 


in its group the Lying-in Hospital, Manhattan Maternity and Dispensary, Nursery and Child’s Hospital, 


Plains, N 


Babies, Broadway at 167th St. 

Beekman Street, 117 Beekman St. 
Bellevue, 26th St. and First Ave. 
Beth David, 161 HE. 90th St. 

Beth Israel, Stuyvesant Park East. 

Booth (William) Memorial, 314 E. 15th St. 
_ Broad Street, 125 Broad St. fe ° 
 *@entral Islip State (Mental Clinic, Dispensary 
- of N. ¥. University and Bellevue Hospital Medi- 
cal College), 26th St, and First Ave. 
City, Welfare Island, East River. 
Gages, 226 oe a: tee 457 W. 163d St. 
Community, 8 St. Nicholas Pl, 

f h ECs Fifth Ave., 105th and 106th Sts. 

jer, 450 HE. 64th St., merged with Fifth Ave. 

ospital in 1935. 
hh, 324 (W. 30th St. 


rneur, eourenenr and Front Sts. 


nickerbocker, 70 Convent Ave. 
nox Hill, 76th-77th Sts. and Park Ave. 
theran, 341 Convent Ave. 


ropolitau, Welfare Island. 
Midtown, 309 E. 49th St. 

a icordia, 531 BH. 86th St. 
Mt. Sinai, Fifth, Madison Aves., 98th-101st Sts. 
I ipal Sanatorium (tuberculosis), Otisville, 


J 


ty. 

ten Duyvil Parkway. 
0) ul p. and N. Y¥. City Cancer In- 
tute, Welfare Island, East River. 

leurolo J N. Y,, Fort Washington Ave. 


rk, 525 E, 68th St, 
Bye and Ear Infirmary, 218 Second Ave. 


Abraham Home for Incurables, 612 Allerton 


Eye and Ear Infirmary, E. Tremont Ave., 
a Echo Place. 

, Fulton Ave. at 169th St. 
ee arnits and Women’s Hosp., 1072 Grand 
urse. 
House of Featherbed L., McCombs Road. 
Southern Blvd. and Fordham Road. 
fome for Chronic Invalids, 1776 Clay Ave. 
Incurables, 183d St. and 3d Ave. 


oward and Dumont Aves. 
ooklyn Home for Blind. Crippled and Defective 
hildren, 283 Hicks St. 


, Whitney Psychiatric Olinic, and is associated with Cornell University Medical College; also 
Re vorinedale ‘Hospital for Mental Diseases and Convalescent Hospital for Children at White 


MANHATTAN \ 


N. ¥. Foundling and St. Ann’s Maternity, 130 E. 
69th St 


N, Y.Infirm. for Wom. and Child,, 321 E. 15th St. 

N, Y. Ophthalmic, 415 E, 63rd St. (Affiliated with 
the N. Y. Medicad College and Flower Hospital.) 

N. Y. Orthopaed. Disp. and Hosp., 420 E. 59th St. 

N. Y. Polyclinic Med. Sch. and Hosp., 341 W. 
50th St. 

N. Y. Post-Graduate, 303 E. 20th St, 

N. Y. Skin and Cancer, 2d Ave. and 19th St. 

*N. ¥, State Psychia, Inst. and Hosp., W, 168th St 

N, Y. University and Bellevue Hospital Medical 
College, Dispensary, 463 First Ave, 

People’s, 203 Second Ave. 

Presbyterian Hosp., Sloane Hosp. for Women and 
Vanderbilt Clinic, 168th St. and Broadway. 

Reception, Welfare Island, 

Reconstruction, 395 Central Park West. (A unit of 
the N. Y. Post Graduate Medical School and 
pose) 

Riverside (contagious), North Brothers Island, 

Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, York 
Ave. and 66th St. 

Roosevelt, 9th-10th Aves, 59th St. 

St. Elizabeth’s, 689 Fort Washington Ave. 

St. John’s Guild, 1 E. 42nd St. (with float. hosp.). 


St. Luke’s, 113th St. and Amsterdam Ave. 
St. Rose’s Free Home, Incur. Cancer, 71 Jackson St. 
St. Vincent's, Seventh Ave. at 12th St. 

Seton, Spuyten Duyvil Parkway. 

Sloane, for Women, 168th St. and Broadway. 

*State Dept. of Mental Hygiene, N. Y. City Office, 

Pies ig Once Pigs, te eocanre St, . 
ate Dent. o ocia! elfare, N, Y. Cit ffice, 
205 E. 42nd St, a3 

Stony Wold Sanatorium, Office. Rm. 407, 598 
Madison Aye., N. Y. City. 

Sydenham, Manhattan Ave. and W. 123d St. 

Tonsil, 153 E. 62nd St. 

Tubere. Hospital Admiss. Bureau, 105 Walker St, 

Tuberculosis Preventorium for Children; Office,- 
171 Madison Ave., N. Y. City. 

U. S. Marine Hospital, 67 Hudson St. 

U. S. Marine Hospital, Ellis Island. 

Welfare Hospital for the chronie sick on Welfare 
Island (under construction) a teaching and re- 
search center. +p 

West Side Hosp. and Dispensary, 446 W. 43rd St. 

Willard Parkér (contag. diseas.). Foot E, 16th St. 

Woman’s, in the State of N. Y., 141 W. 109th St. 


THE BRONX 


House of the Holy Comforter, 196th St. and Grand 
L RERee Cm: tchester, Cauldwell : 
ebanon, Westchester, Cauldwell and Tri 
Lincoln, East 141st St. and Concord ae sacs 
Montefiore, Gunhill Rd. near Jerome Ave. 
Morrisania, 168th St, at Gerard Ave. 
an pena Hast 142nd Lf and Brook Ave. 
. Joseph's, for consumptives, E. 
Brook Ave. a arsine sss 
van Hospital Assoc. of the Bronx, 260 E. 188th 


U. S. Veterans Admin,, 130 W. Kingsbridge Road. 


BROOKLYN 


Brooklyn Home for Consumptiyes, 240 Kingston 


Ave. 

*Brooklyn State (Mental Clinic), Clarkson 
Albany Aves., Brooklyn. (Polhemus Mandtint 
Clinic), Long Isl. Coll. Hosp., Henry, Amity Sts. 

Brooklyn Women’s, 1395 Eastern Parkway. ; 

Bushwick, Putnam and Howard Aves. 

Caledonian, 132 Parkside Ave. ; 

Coney Island, Ocean Parkway and Ave. Z, 


J 
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rhe City —H 


rtland Ave. and Auburn Pl. , 
Hosp. Soe., 623 Chauncey 


A 


E 
* i : Lee) - 
_ Faith Home for Incurables, 546 Park Pl. 
Greenpoint, Kingsland Ave. and Bullion St. 
Harbor, 2265 Cropsey Ave. 
House of BY Giles tae Sip: 
cs) oi es the Cripple, 1346 Pr 3 

Israel-Zion, 4802 Tenth yeN va aa 
te a ese and St. Mark’s Aves., at Pros- 
Jewish Sanitarium for Incurables, 86 E. P 
re ge ee Ave. Piao 
, mgs Par ate (Mental Hygiene Clinic, 

Cumberland Hosp.), N. Eiliott Pi, Aubin Er 


Children’s (N. Y. City), 65 Kissena Boulevard, 


spitals; 3 Cents a Day Plan 


See a (Contagious), Kingston Ave. and os oe Naval, Ryerson St. and Flushing Ave. 
Long Island College, Henry and Amity Sts Victory Momenial Inte Be 
3 : ctory Mi 
Lutheran, East New York Ave. and Junius St. Wyekott Helghta, ie St Nigheias Ave 
< QUEENS 


be A * - 


.- 
e: 


LPs 


Rone Episcopal, 506 Sixth St. i 

an Lutheran Deac 

Fourth Ave. and 46th ai et ee 
Peck Memorial, Albany Ave. and Cro: St. 

es gi Heights, Washington Ave. and St. John’ 


St. Catherine’s, 133 Bushwick Ave. 
St. Charles for Oripaiea Gnilee: ae Hicks St. 
st : oe Be Mark's ani Bama aes : 
Bempeeen Sania dinclon eouve Ave ae 17th St. 
Pry, 18se Gea Ne oak Se eee ae 
because of Herkimer St. extension.) ‘ 2 


4 


Neponsit Beach (tuberculosis 


Flushing. Queens General sand Dives dante 
; i : , 16st St. 2 i 
, ees Division, Brooklyn State, Queens Vil- Rockaway Beach, and pert Beak ae 
‘ + ate. & - ; Hammels. ; 
= ing Hosp. and Dispensary, Parsons Blvd. and | St. Anthony’s, Woodhaven Blvd., near 91st Ave., Pv 
: skew “Wan Wyck Ave., Richmond Hill Ps 2 ae an 
A Mary Imm: aculate Hosp. ‘Assov., 152-11 89th Ave. tae See OO, ee po >| 
Jamaica. St. Joseph’s,,Broadway, Far Rockaway. j 
. RICHMOND i 


Richmond Borough, for Communicable Diseases, 
Castleton Corners. 
Richmond Memorial, 393 Prince Bay Rd., Prince 


Bay, S. I. = 
St. Vincent’s, Bard and Castleton Aves., W. New 


° 


Enrollment in the Associated Hospital Service 
of New York passed the first million in 1938, after 
three years of operation. Known as the ‘‘three- 
cents-a-day plan for hospital care,’’ this non-profit 
service is offered by more than 260 hospitals in the 
New York metropolitan area. 

The subscriber is entitled to hospital care for 30 
days a year in a semi-private room. Subscribers 


Three Cents a Day Plan for Hospital Care 


BY MAXWELL HAHN 


Brighton, S. I. 
Sea View, Castleton Corners. ; ‘ 
Staten Island, Castleton Ave., Tompkinsville 
U. S. Marine Hospital, Bay St., 
Ave., Stapleton. 


es 
munity. Experience shows that enrollment of ; 


receive credit toward the cost of a private room. 
If he should stay more than 30 days (the average 
hospital stay in general hospitals throughout the 
United States is i4 days) he will receive a 33 per 
cent discount off semi-private hospital charges for 
service for the remainder of his contract year. 
The privileges alsc include necessary X-rays and 
laboratory examinations for bed patients requiring 
aie care. Free use of the operating room is 
included. . 
Other services included are: Use of the maternity 
delivery room (after the mother has been a sub- 
scriber for 10 menths). Also includes nursery 
service for newborn children of these mothers. 
The Associated Hospital Service does not pro- 
vide hospitalization for pulmonary tuberculosis, 
venereal diseases and mental disorders. Most 
member hospitals are not designed to care for 
such patients. . 
Services rendered by a physician or surgeon and 
cial private or special group nurses are excluded. 
Saray and laboratory examinations are not in- 
cluded 


ON eee ee i eee 


when hea ae admitted to a member 
hospital sole or diagnostic purposes. 
ep ince ior membership in the Associated 
Hospital Service must be in good health, not more 
than 65 years old, and residents of the area served 
by the 260 member eg eee Admission to a hos- 
pital is only upon the patient’s own doctor’s 
orders. ; 

To save applicants the expense and inconvenience 
of a physical examination, enrollment in the 
three-cents-a-day plan is through groups which 
Yepresent a normal cross section of the com- 


ell ea: 
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alvation Army is an international religious 
aeee Fal welfare organization founded by William 
Booth in London, England, in 1865, under the 
name of East London Mission, later ehanned to the 
Christian Mission. In 1878 the title of the Salva- 
tion Army was adopted and a world-wide crusade 
commenced. The Army fiag now flies in_95 countries 
and colonies. The work in the United States was 
commenced in March, 1880, at the Battery, New 
“York City, by Commissioner George Scott Railton 


‘and: en. 
and seven wom ns of the Army are known as 


oy ivi 
- The main divisio ded by an officer with the rank 


. ie Goramissioner, who is directly responsible to the 
| as ee 


ce 


ert} 
cone 
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The Salvation Army 


Persons in organizations where there are 
than 10 employees are required to form a 
sentative group at their place of business. 

_The president, vice-presiden 
directors of the Service serve with 


Brooklyn; Mount Vernon Trust Company Bui 
Mount Vernon, and in the Bardayon B 
Poughkeepsie. oS 
The Associated Hospital Service is a non- 
corporation, organized under the provisio: 
special act of the New York State Leg: 
The New York State Superintendent of Insur 
has free access to the books of the Associated 
pital Service. Rates charged the subscriber 
subject to the approval of the Superintende sae 
f th th 


Insurance. Rates to be paid hospitals fo 
seriber’s care are subject to the approval o 
State Department of Social Welfare. _ 

The Associated Hospital Service is thi 
of the 40 non-profit hospital service pl 
United States which have been approve 
mittee on Hospital Service of the America: 
Association. 


General. America is divided into four such 
tories—Eastern, with headquarters at New York 
Central, at Chicago, Ill.; Western at San Francisco, 
Calif.; and Southern at Atlanta. 7 7 
The national statistics for the last fiscal year 
show 1,682 corps and outposts with 4,681 officers — 
and cadets wholly employed in the service; 40,582 
honorary local officers and bandsmen; 10,027,279 
copies of the ‘‘War Cry’’ distributed; 716,536 | or x 

street 

a 


services held; attendance, 20,151,982; 153,942 | e 
meetings held; converts, 72,341; 106 men’s an 
women’s hotels and 10 young women’s resideni 

total accommodation 13,335 ee 
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There are three cathedrals, St. Patrick's (Ro- 
man Catholic), Fifth Ave. and 50th St., the Ca- 
thedral of St. John the Divine (Protestant 
_ Episcopal), located on W. 111th St., between 
_ Amsterdam and Morningside Aves,; and St. Nicho-~ 
as (Greek Orthodox), located at 15 E. 97th St., 
near Fifth Ave. 
_ Baptist—Central, 92nd St. and Amsterdam Ave., 
Riverside, 122nd St., and Riverside Drive; First, 
= 79th St., corner Broadway; Judson Memorial, 
5 Washington St. So.; Madison Ave, Church, cor. 
E. 31st St.; Metropolitan, W. 128th St. and 7th 
ve.; Mount Morris, 5th Ave., near W. 127th St. 
2 Christian Science (Church of Christ, Scientist )— 
- First, Central Park West and 96th St.; and the 

Second, 10 W. 68th St. 
 Congregational—Tabernacle, Broadway and 56th 
St.; Manhattan, Broadway and W. 76th St. 


__ Disciples of Christ—Central Church, W. 8ist 
St., near Columbus Ave. A 
Friends’ (Quaker)—Meeting Houses: (Hicks- 


ite), E. 15th St. and Rutherford Pl.; and (Ortho- 
_ dox), 144 E. 20th St. 
. Jewish—Temple Israel, W. 91st. St., near B’ way; 
Congregation B’nai Jeshurum, 88th St. and West 
_ End Ave.; Shearith Israel, Central Park West and 
70th St.; Rodeph Sholom Temple, W. 83rd St., near 
Central Park West; Temple Emanu-El, 5th Ave. 
and 65th St.; Ansche Chesed, West End Ave. and 
100th St.; Central, 55th St. and Lexington Ave,; 
West End, 160 W. 82nd; Free Synagogue, Carnegie 
all; Institutional Synagogue, 120 W. 76th St, 
Lutheran—Advent, Broadway and 93d St.; Holy 


4) St. Peter's Lexington 


St.; St. Luke’s, 46th St. near 


h Ave., at 55th St.; First, 

Fourth, West End Ave, and 

at.73rd St.; Park Ave., at 

h St.; Rutgers, W. 73d St., near Broadway; 
, Central Park West and 96th St. 


1 With St. Broad - 
th A tp near Broadway 


Y, 74th St, and York Ave.); Grace, Broadway, 
roadway and 10th St.; Heavenly Rest, with new 
hapel adjoining, 5th Ave, and 90th St.;: Holy 
ity, 316 E. 88th St.; Incarnation, 205 Madison 
‘Little Church Around the Corner’ (Trans- 
tion), 5 E. 29th St.; St. Andrew's, 127th 
ty Ave,; St. Bartholomew’s’, Park Ave. 
3t.; St. George’s, Stuyvesant Sa.; St. 
Madison Ave, and ‘lst St.; St, SUuke’s 

t : and 141st St.; St. Mark’s-in-the- 

, 2nd Ave, and 10th St,; St, Paul’s Chapel, 

way and Vesey St.; St. Thomas's, 5th Ave, 
53d St.; Trinity Church, Broadway, at Wall St. 
teformed Church in America—Middle Colleg- 
Second Ave., at 7th St.; Marble Collegiate, 

th Ave., at 29th St,; Collegiate Church of St, 
cholas, Fifth Ave. at 48th St.: West End Col- 
e, West End Ave, at 77th St.; Fort Washing- 
Collegiate, Fort Washington Ave., at 18Ist St. 
man Catholic—Ascension, 107th St., near 
dway; Holy Trinity, 205 W. 82d St,; Notre 
ie, Morningside Drive and 114th St.; St. 
es’s, 143 E. 43d St.; St. Andrew’s, Duane St. 
ceed Hall Place; St. Bridgid’s, 123 Ave, B: St. 
, St. Mark’s Pl; St. Francis Xavier, 42 W. 
(Sty St Appa ue Loyola’s, Park Ave, and 
84th St. St. Leo’s, 11 E. 28th St.; St. Patrick’s, 
and Prince Sts.; St. Paul the Apostle’s, Co- 

us Ave. and W. 6th St.; St. Peter’s, 20 Bar- 


alvation Army—Centennial Memorial Temp] 
fh St There sre other meeting places, 
enth Day Adventist—First, 122 W. 76th St. 
tarian—All Souls, Lexington Ave. and 80th 
f Lary rl Park Ave. and 34th St. 
Universalist—(Fourth), Church of the Divine 
ernity, Central Park West and 76th St, 
fren Eastern Orthodox—Cathedral, 319 EB, 


‘ 


Churches in the City of New York 7 
Among other places of worship in Manhattan — 
are: All Night Mission, 8 Bowery; Bowery Mission, — 


xh 


227 Bowery; Broome St. Tabernacle, 395 Broome 
St.; Church of the Strangers (Deems Memorial), 
307 W. 57th St.; De Witt Memorial, 280 Rivington 
St.: Divine Inspiration (Spiritualist), 20 W. gist 
St. Doyers St. Midnight Mission, 5 Doyers St.; 
Eighth Ave, Mission, 290 8th Ave.; Gospel Taber- 
nacle, 44th St. and 8th Ave.; Labor Temple, 2nd 
Ave. and 14th St.; McAuley Cremorne ission, 
434 W. 42nd St.; MeAuley’s Water St, Mission, 
316 Water St.; New Jerusalem Church (Sweden- 
borgian), 114 E, 35th St.; Pentecostal Nazarene, 
210 W. 14th St.; Progressive Spiritualists’ Church, 
325 W. 59th St.; Seventh Day Christian, 151 Ww. 
125th St.; Society of Ethical Culture, 2 W. 64th St.: 
Theosophical Society, 25 W. 45th St. 


BROOKLYN 

Baptist—Temple, 3d Ave. and Schermerhorn St.: 
Emmanuel, Lafayette Ave. and St. James Py 
Hanson Place, at So. Portland Ave.; Sixth Ave.. 
at Lincoln Pl,; Washington Ave,, at Gates Ave.; 
First; New York Ave. and Dean St. 

Christian Science—First, New York Ave, 
Dean St, 

Congregational—Central (also St. Paul’s), Han- 
cock St., near Franklin Ave.; Clinton Ave., at La- 
fayette Ave.; Flatbush, Dorchester Rd. and E. 
18th St.; Pilgrims, Henry and Remsen Sts.; Ply- 
mouth, Orange St., near Hicks St.; South, Presi- 
dent and Court Sts.; (In 1934 the Church of the 
Pilgrims and Plymouth Church merged into the 
Plymouth Church of the Pilgrims. 

Disciples of Christ—Flatbush, Dorchester and 
Marlborough Roads. 

Friends—(Hicksite). 110 Schermerhorn St.; 
(Orthodox), Lafayette and Washington Aves. 

Jewish—Beth-El, 15th Ave. and 48th St.: Beth 
Judah, 904 Bedford Ave.; Beth Sholaum, 399 9th 
St.; Highth Ave., at Garfield Pl.; Mt. Sinai, State 
cep: Sts.; People’s Temple, Bay P’kway and 


and 


Lutheran—Emmanuel, 421 7th St.; Evangelical, 
Schermerhorn St., near Court St,; Good Shepherd, 
4th Aye. and 75th St.; Redeemer, Ditmas Ave., 
at E. 2ist St,; St, Luke’s, Washington Ave., near 
DeKalb Ave.; St. Peter’s Bedford Aye., near De- 
Kalb Ave,; Trinity, 4th Ave. and 46th St.; Zion, 
Henry St., near Clark St. 

- Methodist Episcopal—First, Henry and Clark 
Sts.; Grace, 7th Ave, and St, John’s Pl.; Central 
Hanson Place, at St. Felix St.; New York Ave. at 
oan St.; Simpson, Clermont and Willoughby 
ves, 

Moravian—Jay St., near Myrtle Ave. 

Presbyterian—Bedford, Dean St. and Nostrand 
Ave,; Central, Marcy tnd Jefferson Ayes.;. First, 
Henry St,, near Clark St.; Lafayette Ave,, at So. 
Oxford St.; Memorial, jth Aye. and St. John’s 
Pl.; Spencer Memorial, Clinton and Remsen Sts.: 
Throop Ave., at Macon St.; Westminster, Clinton 
St. and Ist Pl, 

Protestant Episcopal—Christ, Clinton and 
Harrison Sts.; Grace, Hicks St. and Grace Court; 
Holy Trinity; Clinton and Montague Sts.; Messiah, 
Greene and Clermont Aves.; Redeemer, Pacific 
St. and 4th Ave.; St, Ann’s, Clinton and Living- 
ston Sts,; St, Bartholomew’s, Pacific St., near 
Bedford Ave,; St. James’, Lafayette Ave. and St. 
James Pl,; St, John’s, 7th Ave. and St. John’s 
Pl; St. Luke’s, Clinton Ave., near Fulton St. 

Reformed Church in America—Bethany, Cler- 
mont Ave., near Willoughby Ave.; First, of 
Williamsburgh, Bedford Ave. and Clymer St.; 
First, Flatbush and Church Aves.; Old First, 7th 
Ave, and Carroll St. 

Koman Catholic—Holy Name of Jesus, Pros- 
pect Ave. and Prospect Park West; Our Lady of 
Lourdes, De Sales Pl, near Broadway; Our Lady 
of Mercy, Schermerhorn St., near Bond St.; Queen 
of All Saints, Lafayette and Vanderbilt Aves., St. 
Agnes’s, Hoyt and Sackett Sts.; St. Augustine’s, 
6th Ave, and Sterling Pl.; St. Charles Borromeo, 
macy 2h one Sane On Bee Pee Xay- 
er’s, ve. an arro on . James = 
Cattery ne ane Chap re pak 

wedenborgian—Church 0 e New Jerusa: 
Monroe Pl. and Clark . : seein 
arian—Saviour, Pierrepont St, and Mon: 
Pl.; Second, Clinton and Congress Sis” er. 
Pe ae ae gay Souls’, Ditmas and Ocean 

es. . 

Miscellaneous—Brooklyn Spiritualist Soc., 
Irving Pl.; ery Tabernacle, 17 Hicks 
Christian and Miss: 

Ave.; Ethical Culture Soc., Aca 


58 
St.: 
emy of Music. 
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Principal Clubs in New York City 


(The date of organization is in parentheses; other figures, where given, are of membership) 


Advertising (1915), 23 Park Ave.: 1,800; 
Lowell Thomas; Sec., Tom A. Burke. 
Aldine (1889) 200 Fifth Ave.; 200; Manager, D. 

Gregory Volke 
Alpe Delta Phi. “(1832), 136 W. 44th St.; 
living); Sec., Willard’ L. Momsen. 
Amherst (1923), 273 Lexington Ave.; abt. 
address communications to the Secretary. 
Bankers (1915), 120 Broadway; 3,875; Address all 
, communications to the Secretary. 
Barnard (1894), 221 W. 57th St.; abt. 175; address 
communications to the Secretary. 

Block Hall (1928), 23 South William St.; 500; Pres., 
E. Herrick Low; Sec., John F. Brosnan. 
Brook (1903), lli E. 54th St.; 350; Pres., 

Paine; Sec., Roger Tuckerman. 
Breaks. "Ge gr (1896), 117 Remsen St., Brook- 
lyn Sec., George A. Dorfman. 

Calumet. sis), 502 Park Ave., N. Y. C.: abt. 100; 
address communications to the Secretary. : 
Camera (1884), 121 W. 68th St.; 260; Pres., Francis 

G. Russell; Sec. -Treas., Dexter Boles. 


Pres., 


12,430 
1,000; 


Eustis 


Catholic (1873), Waldorf Astoria Hotel; 1,250; 
Pres., Alfred J. Talley; Sec., Michael S. Mc- 
Phillips. 

Century Association (1847), 7 W. 43d St.; 1,400; 
Sec., Geoffrey Parsons. 

Chemists (1898), 52 E. 41st St.; 1,338: Pres., 
William Callan; Sec., Robert T. ‘Baldwin. 

City (1892), 55 W. 44th St.: 1,000; Pres., Richard 
§. Childs: Counsel, Cyrus C. Perry. 

City Athletic (1908), 48-50 W. 54th St.: 1,000; 
Sec., Leopold Friedman. 

Colony (1903), 564 Park Ave.; abt. 2,250; Pres., 
Mrs. ne oa Hare; Sec., Mrs. William 


Greeng 

Columbia. e501), 4 W. 43d St.; 1,800; Pres., Harris 
K. Masters; Sec., Thomas Witter Chrystie. 

Cornell (1889), 245 Madison Ave.; abt. 1,200: 
address communications to the Secretary. 

Cosmopolitan (1909), 122 E. 66th St.; 2,564; Pres., 
Mrs. adh we Riggs, Jr.; Sec., Mrs. L. Randolph 
Mas 

erescent “Athletic (1888), 129 Pierrepont St., Brook- 
lyny No Y.; art 2,000; address communications 
to the Secreta: 

Dartmouth (1926) “24 E. 38th St.; 1,050; Sec., 

. Graydon 
Delta Kappa y Eipathont (1844), 50 Vanderbilt Ave.; 


abt. 20,000; Sec., W. W. Elder. 
Downtown Athletic (1930), 19 West St.; 3,000; 
Pres., Walter P. Holcombe; Sec.-Treas., K! K: 


Van Meter; Exec. Sec., Grant E. Scott. 
Engineers (1888), 32 W. 40th St.; 1,500; Pres., Dr. 
Byron BE, Eldred; Sec., Daniel T. Webster. 
Explorers (1905), 10 W. 72d St.; abt. 700; Pres., 
Dr. V. Stefansson; Sec., Donald B. Upham. 
Fraternity Clubs, 55 W. 44th St.; here these Greek 
Letter Clubs have club facilities; Alpha Chi Rho, 
Alpha Tau Omega, Chi Psi, Delta Chi, Delta 
Tau Delta, Delta a Ookla, Phi Kappa Sigma, Phi 
alee ree Pi Kappa Alpha, ee Alpha 
igma ig Theta ee Theta 
; 433; “ate "Prederick 


Manager F. A. 

1894), 250 pare Ave.; 50; Chmn., William 
tet Sec. & Treas., John E.' Cowdin; 
Ass’t Sec., Algernon Daingerfield. 
Knickerbocker (1871), 2 E. 62nd St.; abt. 1700; 

address communications to the Secretary. 
Lambs, The (1874), 130 W. 44th St.; 1,300; Shep- 
herd (Pres.), William Gaxton; Sec., H. 


Druitt. 
1887), 115 Broadway; 750; Pres., John 
ewe: Sec., Albert E. Hadlock. 
Links (1916), 36 E. 62d St.; 325; Pres., Charles C. 
Auchincloss; Sec., Louis E. Stoddard. 


American Society of the 


ident, William Nelson Cromwell. 

) xccutive Mpeg Bee i at W. Francklyn Paris. 

Vice-Presidents, William T. Dewart, John Fos- 
ter Dulles, John H. Finley, Thomas J. Watson. 

Directors, Avery D. Andrews, Florida; Sosthenes 
Behn, New York; Robert Wocds Bliss, Washing- 
ton: George Blumenthal, New York; Pierre C. 
Cartier, New York; Austen B. Crehore, ‘New Jersey. 

‘Wm. Nelson Cromwell, New York; bert J. 
Cuddihy, New York; Elisabeth Cutting, New York; 


William A. Delano, ‘New York; William T. Dewart, 


Lotos (1870), 110 W. 57th St.; 1,100; Sec., Byron 
- Musser. 

Manhattan (1865), 32 E. 26th St.; ; abt. 800; address 
communications to the Secretary. 

Masonic (1894), 71 W. 23rd St.; 578; Pres., Paul 'V. 
Bunn; Sec., We lter R. Gallup. 

Metropolis (i879), 105 W. 57th St.; 500; Pres., 

N. Kleinbaum: Sec., Jacob Schechter: 

Meisepaiicen (1891), 1 E. 60th St.; 1,070; Chmn. 

Exec. er eens eit: A. Granniss; Sec., 
25. "Righth Ave., 


George M. Bodm: 

Montauk (1889), Brooklym: 500; 
Russell; Sec., L. La Vine 

(1898), 15 Gramercy Park: foe 


Pres., Frank ©. 
National Arts 

1,000; Sec., Dr. W. Wellington Massee. 
National Democratic (1906), 233 Madison Ave.; 


abt. 1,000; Pres., Benjamin F. Schreiber; Sec., 
Eugene J. Sullivan. 
National Republican (1886), 54 W. 40th St.; 2,000; 


Pres., John R. Davies; Sec., 
New York Athletic (1868), 
5,000; Pres., 


Edward Rager. 
180 Central Park South; 
Orie R. Kelly; Sec., John P. Leo. - 


New York Railroad (1872), 30 ee St.; 1,800; 
Exec. Sec.-Treas., David W. 
New York Yacht (1844), 37 w. “14th St.; 1,500; 


Sec., George Nichols. 
Nippon (1915), 161 W. 93d St.; 350; Pres., Hatsujiro 
Yoshida; Sec., Goro Takahashi. 
Phi Gamma Delta (1886), 106 W. 56th St.; 500; 
A. Nelson Parry. 


Pres., E. S. Northrop; Sec., 
16 Gramercy Park; 920; Sec., 


Players, The (1888), 
hitney Darrow. 
Princeton (1899), Park Ave. at 39th St.: abt. 2,650; 
address communications to the Secretary. 

Psi Upsilon (1887), 273 Lexington Ave.; abt. 400; 
address communications to the Secretary. 
Racquet and Tennis (1875), 370 Park Ave.; 2,115; 
Pres., Clarence C. Pell; Sec., Frederick S. Mose- 


ley, gr. 

St. Nicholas (1875), 379 Park Ave.; 200; Pres., 
Hamilton Pell; Sec., Leland Stanford Briggs. 
Salmagundi (1871), 47 Fifth Ave.; 650: Pres., Fred 
W. Hutchison; Corres. Sec., Athelstane Kendrick; 

Rec. Sec., Francis G. Wickware. 
Soldiers and Sailors (1922), 283 Lexington Ave.; 
Pres, Wm. M. Chadbourne; Sec., Robert CG. 


Thomson, Jr. 
Technology’ (1861), 22 E. 38th St.; 300; Pres., 
Alfred T. Glassett: Sec., Robert M. Emery. 
Theta Delta Chi (1847), 40 W. 53d St.; 13,700; 
Pres. of Sao os Lodge, Guy C. Pierce; Sec., 
Norman Hacke 
Town (1930), 230 ‘we 74th St.; 350; Sec., A. R. 
Sasserath. 

Town Hall (1925), 123 W. 43rd St.; 2,000; Exec. 
Sec., Linda Gordan Donalson. 

Turf and Field (1895), 250 Park aes, ; 700; Pres. iy 
Henry W. Bull; Sec., Henry A. Bu 

Turn Verein (1850), Lexington Aaa at 85th St; 
ie 450; address communications to the Sec- 
re i 

Union visas), 701 Park Ave.; 1,200; Pres., Clarence 
Blair Mitchell; Sec., Reginald T. Townsend. 


Union League (1863 ig 38 E. 37th St.;_ 1,800; Pres., 
Charles C Paulding; § Sec., Charles’ Presbrey. 
University meray 1 'W. 5A4t St.; 3,100; Pres., 


Walter Ewing Hope; Sec., Duce Emerson. 
| Pieedase Gee); 60 Ez. 42nd St.; 550; Sec., John W. 
Vatel CI), 349 W. 48th St.; 1,200; Pres., August 

Grillon; Man., George A. "Mary. 

Whitehall Luneh, (1910), 17 Battery Place; 550; 
Pres., Eugene Moran: Sec., Albert E. Hadlock’ 
Williams (i913), oa E. 39th St.; 7 Cat Pres., W. 

Lansing Chapman; Sec?,, Et. arleton. 
Women’s City (1916), * TateMaopet Building, 

Rockefeller Center; 1,500; Pres., Mrs. Samuel 

Sloan Duryee; Sec., Mrs. Albert Ganz. 
Women’s University (1889), Hotel Biltmore, 40 

Vanderbilt Ave.; 425; Pres., Mrs. Milton A. 

L'Ecluse; Sec., Mrs. Frank Altschul. 

Yale (1897), 50 Vanderbilt Ave.; 4,950; Pres., 

Stanley A. Sweet; Sec., Charles P. Luckey. 


French Legion of Honor 


New York; John Foster Dulles, New York. 

Walter E. Edge, New Jersey; John H. Finley, 
New York; Walter S. Franklin, Pennsylvania: 
Louis B. Hanna, North Dakota; Herman C. ‘Huffer, 
JY., Paris; George MacDonald, New York; M. C. 
Migel, New York; W. Francklyn Paris, New York: 
Ogden Reid, New York; Montagu M. Sterling, New 
York; Thomas J. Watson, New Jersey. 

Ray Lyman Wilbur, California; Clarence M. 
Woolley, Connecticut; John Pilling Wright, Dela- 
ware. 


fi 
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_ governor; 


oF 


a 


general; 
‘council or commission which is the head, of a 
civil department of the state; members of the state 
tax commission; members of the state commission 
correction; members of the state industrial 
ard; members of the public service and transit 
commissions; the commissioner of education; the 
ommissioner of agriculture and markets; the di- 
ector of state charities; and the deputy of each 


4 


est 


aiety 
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New York City—Jury Duty; TI 


(2) the comptroller; the attorney- 
the head, and members of a_ board, 


Jury Duty in the County of New York — 
\ (Women are eligible for jury duty in this city and state, 


To be qualified to serve, a person must not be 
less than 21, nor more than 70 years of age, and 
must be a citizen of the United States, and a 
resident of the County of New York; and is a 
_ resident within the meaning of the jury law. if he 
or she dwells or lodges here the greater part of the 
time between the first day of October and the last 
day of June. The person must be the owner, in 
her own right, of real or personal property of the 
e of $250; or the husband of a woman or the 
fe of a man who is the owner, in own right, of 
real or personal property- of that value. He or 
she must also be in the possession of natural 
faculties, and not infirm or decrepit; intelligent, 
of good character, and able to read and write the 
English language understandingly. __ j 
Bach of the following officers is disqualified by 
_ law to serve as a trial juror; (1) The governor; 

he lieutenant-governor; the secretary to the 


oe 


‘but they may claim exemption) — 


of which he is a member; (4) a judge of a court of 
record, or a surrogate; (5) a sheriff. under sherift, 
or deputy sheriff; (6) the clerk or deputy-clerk o! 
a court of record. ‘ . : 
Each of the following persons only, any incon- 
sistent provision of law to the contrary notwith- 
standing, although qualified, is entitled to 
exemption from service as a trial juror upon his 
Claiming exemption therefrom; (1) a clergyman 
or minister of religion officiating as such and not 
following any other calling; (2) a practicing shy- 
sician, surgeon, or surgeon dentist having patients 
requiring his daily professional attention, a censed 
pharmacist actually engaged in his profession as a 
means of livelihood, a duly licensed embalmer 
actually engaged in his profession as a means of 
livelihood, and an optometrist actually engaged in 
the practice of optometry; (3) an attorney or 
counsellor at law regularly engaged in the practice 
of-the law as a means of livelihood; (4) a person 
belonging to the army, navy or marine corps of 
the United States, and the active national guard 
and-naval militia of the state; (5) a member of a 
fire company or department or police force or de- 
partment duly organized according to the laws of 
the state or any political subdivision thereof and 
performing his duties therein; or an exempt 
volunteer fireman, as defined in section two hun- 
dred of the general municipal law; (6) a captain, 


: i = | engineer, or other officer, actually employed upon 
Officer specified in this sub-division; (3) a member | 
of the legislature, during the session of the house, | actually following that calling; (7) a woman. 


a vessel making regular trips; or a licensed pilot 


Leading Theaters 


in New York City 


(Figures in parentheses are those of Fire Department as to seating capacities) 
MANHATTAN 


cademy of Music (3,600), 126 E. 14th St. 
tant fis. 152 W. 54th St.; Alvin (1,387), 250 


Ambassador (1,200), 215 W. 49th St. 
i 141 E, 55th St.; Astor 


“Carnegie Hall 


1234 
(1,700), 

W. 6 
bassy (598), 1560 Broadway; Empire (1,099), 
8 Broadway; Ethel Barrymore (1,115), 243 W. 


(1,075), 226 W, 49th St.; Forty-Fourth 
\; Roof (860), 224 W. 44th St 


hh’ Street (1,413), 226 W. 46th St.; 


or 
= ange (931) 210 W. 46th St 


(832), 1547 Broadway; Globe (1,416), 1555 
Golden (1,118), 252° W. 45th’ St.; 


way : Es 
up 820), 246 W. 44th’ St.; Guila (915), 245 


48th 


a atte (1,235) 2225 Seventh Ave.; Loew’s 
(1,406), 213 W. 42nd st. 


327) 1540 Broadway; Longacre (1,019), 
St.; Lyceum (957), 149 W. 45th St.; 


emy of Music (2,207), 30 Lafayette Ave.; 


\Ibee 


973 Flatbu 


(3,274), 1-7 DeKalb Ave.; Albemarle 
sh Ave.; Amphion (1,420), 437 


Ave.; Bushwick (2,208), 1396 Broadway, 


bush (1,695), 2213 Church Ave.; Folly 
), 21 Graham Ave. 


= 


alsey S 
ore Pl.; Kingsway (2,212), 946 Kings High- 


4,089), 10-40 Flatbush Ave,; Halsey (2,262); 


} Kenmore (3,025), Church Ave, & 


‘Theatres—Alpine (2,158), 6815 17th 

ay Ridge (1,899), 3d Ave. & 72d St.; 
‘d (1,931), Bedford Ave, & Bergen St.; 
Park (2,391), New Utrecht Ave,; Brevoort 


ro 
39) 1274 Bedford Aye.; Broadway (2,033), 


Kam 


oadway; Coney Island (2,387) 1301’ Surf 
Gates (2,868), Broadway & Gates Ave.; 
eo (1,465), 530 Eastern Parkway; Kings 


Ave.; Majestic (1,752), 245 W. 44th St.; Majesti 
ass 600 W. 185th St.; Mansfield (2,080) 256 


Martin Beck (1,189), 302 W. 45th St.: Maxine 
Elliott (924), 109 W.'39th St.; Mayfair (1,700) 
noe Ave. at 47th St.; Mercury (682), 110 W. 

Metropelitan Opera House (3,418), 39th St. 
and Broadway; Morosco (893), 217 W. 45th St.; 
Music Box tinea: 239 W. 45th St. 

National (1,164), 208 W. 41st. 

Palace (1,745), Seventh Ave, at 47th St.; Para- 
mount (3,665), 1489 Broadway; Playhouse (878), 
137 Ww. 48th St.; Plymouth (965), 236 W. 45th St. 

Radio City Music Hall (5,945), 1260 Sixth Ave.; 
Rialto (594), Seventh Ave. at 43d St.; Ritz (945), 
W. 46th St.; Rivoli (2,122), 1620 Broadway. 

uae aeons W. 50th St. 

Shubert (1,395), 221 W. 44th St.; St. 
(1,503), 246 W. 44th St. Pe digo 4 vd 

bp ience A at 1571 Broadway. 

Town Hall (1,476), 113 W. 43d St.; Trans- 
(590), Broadway at 47th St. ape 


7 
Madison Square Garden (18,903), 825 Eighth : 


BROOKLYN 


Windsor (981), 157 W. 48th St.: Wint fs 
den (1,671), 1642 Broadway; Yiddish ae C1 Fie), 


Vanderbilt (771), 148 W. 48th St. j 
; 
| 932 Seventh Ave.; Ziegfeld (1,622) 955 Sixth’ Ave. 


(3,690), 1029 Flatbush Ave.; Melb | 
300 nee St.;. Metro olitan (3.61 Shee 1 
Fulton St.; Oriental (2,753), 86th St. & Bay 
19th St.; Palace (1,29), 1823 Douglas St.; Pitkin 
(2,817), 1501 Pitkin Ave.; Premier (2,560), 505 . 
Saniare bern Jamaica "Ave 

-; Queens; 1 
Majestic erome Sia Fult Hobines lala dae 
ajestic (1, 3 on St.; Mayf. 

912 Avenue U.; Minsky’s (1,594) doo F Sue oy . 

14) ton St ey 


1507 Bedford Ave.; Star Ae) 
‘ulton 


“= 


Ne eee ey ee ee 


- New York Zoological Park (Bronx Zoo) and the 
Aquarium at the Battery are operated by the New 
York Zoological Society, a private organization 
governed by a board of trustees, of which the 
Mayor and the Commissioner of Parks are members 
exofficio, that is, by reason of their office. ; 
The Bronx Zoo, first opened on Nov. 8, 1899, is 
bounded on the East by the Boston Post Road, on 
the west_by Southern Boulevard, on the north by 
Pelham Parkway, and on the south by E.-182d St. 
The grounds, many of the buildings, and an an- 


. hual maintenance fund are provided by the city. 


Some of the original buildings, and all the animal 
collections are furnished by the society. The City’s 
appropriation for 1937 was $259,339 to which later 
was added $9,493 for fuel, forage, etc. The Society’s 
appropriation was $76,680 making a total of $345,- 
492. The attendance was (1937) 2,655,870. 

The Park is free to the public on all days of the 
week except Mondays and Thursdays. Should 
Monday or Thursday fall on a legal holiday, admis- 
sion is free. The opening and closing hours are 10 
A.M. until one-half hour before sunset except 
during daylight saving time, when closing hour is 
6:30 P.M. on week Gays and 7:30 P.M. on Sundays 
and holidays. On pay days admission for adults is 
25 cents, and for children under twelve years, 15 
cents. The park embraces 264 acres, with 35 acres 
of water. 

The principal buildings are the Elephant, Lion, 
Primate, Zebra, Large Bird, Reptile, Antelope, 
Small Deer, Ostrich and Small Mammal Houses, 
and the Aquatic Bird House.-The principal open- 
air inclosures are the Bear Dens, Flying Cage, 
Pheasant Aviary, the Eagle and Vulture Aviary, 
Wolf and Fox Dens, Burrowing Rodent Quarters, 
Beaver Pond, Duck Aviary, Wild Fowl Pond and 
Mountain Sheep Hill. The National Heads and 
Horns Museum is located on Baird Court. 

The Society maintains at the Zoo grounds a 
medical department which makes researches in 
comparative pathology through the utilization of 
all available post-mortem material. The society 
has an oceanographic laboratory at New Nonsuch, 
Bermuda under William Beebe. 

Nearly all the members of the hoofed animals, 


N. Y. City—The Zoo; Botanical Garden; Aquarium 
New York Zoological Park 
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such as the bison, American wapiti (elk), red deer, 
Asiatic deer, sheep and goats, were born in the 
Zoological Park. With a single exception, all the 
animals on Mountain Sheep Hill, which include 
herds of aoudad, moufion and Himalayan tahr, 
were born in the.Park. In addition many of the 
other animals have been on exhibition there for 
many years. f 

The oldest animal in the Park is “Alice,” the 
Indian elephant, 46 years of age, who came to the 
Park in 1908. 

Two of the original pygmy hippopotami, which 
were captured in Liberia in 1912, are still living 
after being on exhibition for nearly 25 years. A 
Hie coed hippopotamus was born on January 

“Silver Queen,’ an adult polar bear when she 
was received at the Park in 1910, is still in ex- 
cellent health after 27 years in the Park. 

Other long-time residents in the Park include a 
hairy-eared bear, 32 years; Russian brown bear, 31 
years; collared peccary, 26 years; Malay tapir, 24 
years; Prjevalsky horse, 21 years; Grevy zebra 
19 years; and a hamadryas baboon, 17 years. Ali 
these specimens are in good health and condition. 

Artong the reptiles there is a Bornean gavial 
whic. has been in the park for 26 years, an 
Aldabra tortoise for 29 years, and a number of 
Galapagos tortoises for 33 years. 

There are records of both Galapagos and Aldabra 
giant tortoises that lived under observation in 
tropical climates more than 150 years, when their 
lives ended upon their removal to cold climates. 

Among the oldest birds in the collection are a 
European vulture which has been in the Park 3¢ 
years; one pelican for 34 years, and a heron for 
26 years. 

Lee S. Crandall, curator of Birds in the Bronx 
Zoo, has taken a bird census the first week in 
January for the last 28 years. In 1938 he counted 
1,708 birds, representing 731 varieties. In 1937 his 
count showed 1,703 birds of 730 varieties. Two 
Honduran quetzals, sacred birds of the Aztecs: 
two red breasted geese from Siberia and a rare 
South African water crane were counted for the - 
first time in 1938. 


The New York Botanical Garden 


The New York Botanical Garden, occupies 400 
acres of diversified land in the northern and 
western parts of Bronx Park. The Bronx River, 
with a gorge and waterfall, is one of its natural 
features. Along the banks of the river is the 
Hemlock Grove, including more than 3,000 native 
trees. 

The Garden is an educational and scientific in- 
stitution. Funds for its general maintenance are 
appropriated annually by the Board of Estimate of 
the City of New York. Its work in scientific re- 
search and the publication of the results are 
supported by annual membership fees ($10), by 
income from endowments, which now approach 
$2,500,000, and by sale of its publications. __ 

Its library, often consulted by visiting botanists 
and horticulturists, contains over 47,000 bound 
yolumes, in addition to pamphlets. 

The museum includes the reference herbarium 
of about 1,900,000 specimens; exhibits of plants 
rowing naturally within 100 miles of the City of 

éw York; a synoptic collection, that is, specimens 
representing the principal plant families of the 
world; a display of the important economic plants 
of the world; and fossil plants, the ancient an- 
cestors of the plants now living. There also is a 


collection of historic microscopes. The museum 
building contains also an auditorium in which 
popular illustrated lectures dealing with plants or 
their culture are given on Saturday afternoons 
during the greater part of the year. 

Scientific research in connection with the va- 
rious problems of plant life, including the produc- 
tion of new varieties by hybridizing, studies of 
plant nutrition, and investigations as to the nature 
and control of plant diseases is an important part 
of the work of the highly specialized staff. In the 
field of plant-breeding, results of much practical 
importance have been obtained. 

Two large conservatories house numerous tender 
plants from more southern climes. The displays 
of palms, cacti, orchids, tree-ferns, cycads, aroids, 
plants of the banana family, and tropical aquatics 
are especially noteworthy. 

Worthy of special mention are the seasonal out- 
door displays of popular ornaments, beginning 
in April with four or five acres of Narcissus (daf- 
fodils) representing about 150 varieties. partly 
naturalized; followed by tulips, lilacs, irises, 
peonies, roses, daylilies, water-lilies, and closing . 
with dahlias in September and October, and’ 
ehrysanthemums in early November. The Thomp- 
son Memorial Rock Garden is a popular feature. 


New York Aquarium in Battery Park 


The New York Acquarium, opened December 10, 
1896, is one of the largest in the world and the 
oldest in the United States. It has 7 large floor 
pools, and 169 wall tanks. These range from 31% 
to 15,000 gallons capacity. There are numerous re- 
serve tanks containing specimens not on exhibi- 
tion. The building is circular in form, with a di- 
ameter of 205 feet. The largest pool is 37 feet in 
diameter and 7 feet deep. The exhibits include 
fishes, turtles, crocodilians, frogs, salamanders, 
and invertebrates, and are from both tropical and 
temperate waters. There are usually about 450 
species of fishes and other aquatic vertebrates on 
exhibition. The total number of specimens, ex- 
elusive of! invertebrates and young fry in the 
hatchery, varies from 10,000 to 12,000. 

Marine fishes are represented by specimens from 


_ all the oceanic waters of the world, excluding the 


Arctic and Antarctic Oceans, and fresh water 
fishes are represented by fishes from all continents 
and many of the larger islands. 

The fish hatchery, maintained as a fish-cultural 
exhibit, produces yearly about one million young 
food and game fishes. These are afterwards de- 
posited in New York State waters. 

The Aquarium is equipped to provide both cool © 
and warm fresh and sea water for its exhibits. 
Flowing fresh water is supplied from the City 
water system while pumps circulate about 200,000 
gallons of stored sea water daily. 

Attendance exceeds 2,000,000 persons yearly. The 
Aquarium is under fhe management of the New 
York Zoological Society and the City appropriates 
about $77,000 annually towards its maintenance, ‘ 

The building is open, free, every day in the 
year—9 A. M. to 5 P. M., April-September; 9 A. M, 
to 4 P. M., October-March, 
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Chief Parks in the 


Van Cortlandt (1,112.83), Broadway, Jerome Ave., 
—_ Van Cortlandt Park. Sou and Yonkers City line. 
Course 18 holes, 5,383 yards, par 68, club house, 
_ lockers, showers. 

_Mosholu Golf Course, Jerome Ave, and Holley 
: Lane, Woodlawn, 18 holes, 5,207 yards, par 65, 
~—. club house, showers, lockers. 


Pe 


QUE 
Clearview (121.2), Little Bay Ave. and Willets 
Point Blvd. Course, 23rd Ave., Willets Point 
Blvd.; 18 holes, 6,456 yards, par 71. Club house, 
_ showers, lockers, restaurant. 

: sena (220.89), Underhill Ave., 164th St. Course, 
North Hempstead Turnpike and Fresh Meadow 


ae BROO 
Dyker Beach (243.32), Seventh Ave., 86th St. 


2g Si Re ee tig tee Tame Tee ae 
New York City—Parks 


(Figures in parentheses indicate area in acres) , 
PARKS WITH GOLF COURSES 
¢ BRONX 


ENS 


KLYN 


- 14th Ave., Ft. Hamilton Reservation and Graves- 


En & 

Silver Lake (207), Forest Ave, to Clove Road. 

Course, Forest Ave. and Victory Blvd., 18 holes, 
6,108 yards, par 70. Club house, lockers, showrs, 

‘restaurant. 


_ Season permit, $10; limited season permit for 
_ Monday to Friday, inclusive except holidays, $5. 
Junior permit, Monday to Friday, inclusive, except 


idays, $3; single round permit, Monday to! party of four, $1. 
n PARKS WITH SWIMMING POOLS 
MANHATTAN 


lee 
A (4.13), Houston and Willet Sts. 
2.77), Bradhurst to Edgecome Ave., 
to W. 155th St. 

dge (169.04), 155th St. to Dyckman St., 


La 


u set (24.50), 5th Ave., 7th Ave., 41st to 44th Sts. 
icCarren (38.4), Nassau Ave., Lorimer St., Leonard 
 St., Bayard St., No. 12th St. 


’ er, Faber St., between Richmond Terrace and 
‘Kill van Kull. 

fe ie ee 

Weekdays from 10 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. there is a 

peeeiod fee children under 14 years of age. No 
bb ete during free period. After 1 p.m. 

e 


eekdays and all day on Saturdays, Sundays 


1 Bay, Orchard Beach. 
2 


7 Riis (234.50), Jamaica Bay, 


re is a 25 cents parking charge for automo- 


.The lockers cost 15 cents for a cHild locker, 


y (21,2), Foot of Broadway and State St. 
MF Green (0,517), Broadway and Whitehall 
lis park, established by the Common Coun- 
1733 as a bowling green, was rededicted on 
yril 6, 1938 with a historical pageant, 
nt. (9.603) Fifth to Sixth Ave., 40th St. to 


| (840.01), Fifth Ave. to 8th Ave. (Central 
West), 59th St. to 110th St. 

shington (128.85), Riverside Dr. and Hud- 
eras) 4 Dyckman Sts. 

yon .13), Riverside Drive to Broad yi 
eT, to “Acer St. a 
on Square (6,234), Broadway, Madison E.4 
q'St. to 26th St. : ve 

ne ined (17.57), Central Park W., 77th 

(1s 


St. and Columbus Ave. 


RICHMOND 


% FEES FOR PLAYING GOLF CCURSES 


FLOATING BATHS—93RD ST., RIVERSIDE PARK 


, BRONX 
otona (151.48), Crotona Park East, Fulton Ave., 3rd Ave., 177th St. 


BROOKLYN 


Pgat yore QUEENS 
Astoria (56,25), East River, Ditmars. 19th St., 25th Ave. 
: ey RICHMOND 


| Tompkinsville, Arrietta St., at Pier 6. 


ADMISSION FEES TO SWIMMING POOLS 


PARKS WITH BEACHES - 
BRONX 


QUEENS 
Atlantic Ocean and Beach 149th St. 


ADMISSION FEES TO BEACHES 


other chief parks in the five boroughs of the city are: 
j MANHATTAN 


City of New York i 


Felham Bay (2,124.97), Hastern Blvd,, Eastchester 
Bay, Hutchinson River, L. I. Sound. Split Rock 
Golf course. Split Root Road between Boston 
Post Road and Shore Road, 18 holes, 6,636 yards 
par 71. Pelham Bay course. Shore Road an 
Split Rock Road, 18 holes, 6,559 yards, par 72. 
One club house serves Split Rock and Pelham 
Bay. Showers, lockers, restaurant. 


Road, Flushing, 18 holes, 4,750 yards, par 64, 
Club house, restaurant. ” 
Forest Park (538), Park Lane, Union Turnpike, 
Park Lane south. Course, Park Lane South and 
Forest Parkway, 18 holes, 6,115 yards, par 70. 

Club house, lockers, showers. 


-end Bay. Course, 86th St. and 7th Ave., 18 holes, 
6,624 yards, par 72. Club house, lockers, showers. 


La Tourette (580), Forest Hill and London Road, 
Course, Forest Hill and London Road, 18 holes, 
6,681 yards, par. 72. Club house, lockers, showers, 
restaurant. 


Friday, inclusive, 75c; Saturdays, Sundays and 
holidays, $1. Season lockers, $5; daily lockers, 25c. 
Permit holders for the privilege of reserving start- 
ing time of Saturdays, Sundays and holidays for 


W. of Harlem River Driveway, Edgecombe and 
Amsterdam Aves. 

Thomas Jefferson (15.524), W., 111th St., First 
Ave., W. 114th St. and Harlem River. 


Red Hook, Clinton, Bay and Henry Sts> 
Betsy Head, Hopkinson, Dumont and Livonia Aves. 


and holidays there is a 10 cent charge for children 
under 14, and a 20 cent charge for children over 
14 and adults. 1 A 


and 25 cents for adults with 50 i 
for dressing room, : h cents per, person 


Morningside (31,24), W. 110th St. to w. 
Manhattan, Morningside Aves, to Mornin 


Dr. 
Mt. Morris (20.16), Mt. Morri YI 
mig Sid Bah NSY ae aries mene 
phar 6 ae stadium to seat over 21,400 persons: 
for adults; a “arge ulawaa'e gat oe 
Riertlas Pee Gea Drive (158,79), along H aa 
capt Songer Ea)” AEB, Shin w sot si, and 
East River. | . : Mnsed 


Union Square (3,48), Broad 
wana tit St a WAS. ne Tech At aee ae 
ashington Square (8. Fif Wi 
Pl and W. ta ote et Patth Ave, and Waverly 


oe Br gh ‘ Ps ee FG q hy Sear s 
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Rest WEIS we HS BRONX Oe 
41), E. 180th St., E. 210th St., Southern | MacCombs Dam (30.30), Harlem River, E. 158th $ 


vd., Unionpcrt Rd. — St., E. 162d St., Jerome Ave., to Riyer Ave. 
laremont Park (38.23), Clay, Mt. Eden and Teller | Old Fort No. 4 (4.64), Reservoir Ave., from Sedg- — 
Aves. * wick Ave. to University~ Ave. Sas 
_ Henry Hudson Parkway (141.8), Harlem River to none “> Grand Cuncounse Asser Rie 
_ Broadway at W. 254th St. to Saw Mill River | Franz Sigel (17.4%), Grand Concourse, Mott Ave.. — 


Parkway. Walton Ave., E. 158th St. to N, ¥Y. C. R. BR 


BROOKLYN . = 
_- Brooklyn Botanic Garden (47.57), Eastern Park- | Marine (1,500), Flatbush-Gerritsen-Ellmore Aves. 
g way, Flatbush Ave., Washington Ave. and Em- to Jamaica Bay. ean 1 
ag Blvd. Silene eg ate Bee olen ee 
‘ort Greene (26.1), Myrtl ve. ~ arade Ground (39.50), Parkside Ave., Parade Pl., — 
St. Edwards = TENG cegeve Salb -Ave.; , — eer Mea! snd Oe Ave 
Highland (41.22), No. of Jamaica Ave., from War- | * ‘Sonthwcot) Govkeign oe. es Frospect Fark 
wick St. to Force Tube Ave. ad edad Parkside Ave., Ocean Ave., to Fla’ cre 


QUEENS 


Alley Pond (486.84), G. C. Parkw. 7 i i nortl 
Deiieeaxd, Gout aco et ey to Northern | Flushing Meadow (1,054.44), Union Turnpike north 


to L. I. R. R., thence along Grand Central Park- — 


* 


A aS 


Baisleys Pond (109.61), 115th Avenue to Sunrise 


. way extended. Re vs 
Highway at South Baisley. Highiand (141.28), Vermont Ave., Highland Blyd. 
Brookville (79.13), Sunrise Highway, East of 216th | Hillside (459.27),’ Horace Harding Blvd. Motor 


St. Pkway., 210th St. ‘ 
Chisholm (28.87), Poppenhausen Ave. to East | Jacob Riis (234.50) West End Rockaway Penins: 


a River, College Point. Rock 31.50), Beach B rom B 
my Crocheron (45.79), Crocheron Ave. and 33d Ave. oth St. to 136th St. aoa = poe 


RICHMOND tts) 
Clarence T. parsest (Zoo) (8.11), Clove Rd. and and Lower Bay. iy 


Glenwood Pi. Willowb ‘0), Richn 0 

q eve pes 191.0), fo gn and Forest Aves., Clove Blvd. re CE. Rae on ve 
. . ani ctory Blvd. Wolfs Pond (224.36), Holton Ave. 3 e! 
Marine (1,256.0), Great Kills, bet. Hyland aaah bs iy . 2 Br ee Bs 


La 
é The Park Department reported revenue of $253,- | Stadium, was used for 42 events. The tot 
467 from 381 tennis courts, ten golf courses, twelve | tendance was 172,642 with an income of $17,000 
- swimming pools, two beaches and a municipal | and expenditures of $32,000. Apa 
“ad stadium in 1938. Receipts in 1934 were $200,000. The te! sole of Parks revised its fee ase ; 
( Persons using the swimming pools in 1938 num- | for 1939 for the ten 18-hole municipal cours 
=" bered 2,367,839, a loss of 4,144 over 1937. Persons | operates. Instead of three classes of perm 
using the pools included 727,087 children admitted | good for any day, $5 good only on week-day: 
free, 789,059 children who paid 10-cent admissions | $3 for juniors—a single $5 permit has been esta 
: and 720,424 adults who paid 20 cents apiece. Jack | lished. This permits the holder to use the cour: 
je Riis Park attracted 2,152,700 bathers and the| from Mondays to Fridays without extra c 
i revenue was $92,688. At Orchard Beach the at-| For Saturdays and Sundays an extra paym 
, tendance was 2,268,300 with a revenue of $116,926. |50 cents is required. The same daily fees 
4 In 1938 19,717 tennis permits were issued bringing | cents on week days and $1 on Saturdays, Sun 
: the city $59,151. There were 326,546 tennis regis- i 
trations. The largest percentage in increase of use 
was shown by the golf courses with a total of 
435,376 rounds played with a revenue of $212,188. 
Randalls Island Stadium, fenamed Triborough 


The Tribune (N. Y.) Fresh Air Fund. 


The Tribune Fresh Air Fund was inaugurated in| organized in more than 300 towns and © 
1877 (incorporated 1888) to provide ‘‘ways and| ten states. . 5 
means to give children living in the City of New Fresh Air vacations generally have 
York the benefit and enjoyment of fresh air in| duration of two weeks, but the Fund 
the country.” The Fund aims to send to the| length of stay in the country to the ¢ 
country for free vacations New York’s neediest | Children whose physical need is great, i 
children. Children are accepted for vacations on} homes emergency situations exist, are ke 
the recommendation of 150 or more child welfare | much longer periods. In the Friendly Town 
organizations in all boroughs of the city. hundreds of children each year are 

Tribune Fund vacations are given in two ways: ua 
(1) in ten vacation camps which have a summer 
capacity of 7,500; (2) in private homes in rural 
communities through local auxiliaries; known as 
Friendly Town Committees, which the Fund has 


receipts of approximately $25,000. All mon 
ceived from permits and daily fees goes 
maintenance fund. t- e 


Bre a +>; -—_ 


record of the Fund for 61 years: 


ik svn mache oe Bk 


f di- No. Expendi- 
Year aed Pipes Aided tures 
4 ea | ee Se eas 


$18,047.16 Onsen 
. 380.29 21,368.84 ||1920....... 
ge Wes = 00 6,511.64 20/356.48 |/1921....... 
1901 


sie ali 


oe 


55,415.94 
62,321.72 


—— 
: 
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456 New York City—Monuments and ‘Statues 
Notable Monuments and Statues in New York City 
(Name of sculptor or designer In parentheses, Date is of erection or dedication): | 
IN MANHATTAN Mears. Thomas eo gree B. Sheahan), 
Ambrose Memorial, Aquarium, Battery Park, 1936. entral Par ve. entrance Me 
Arthur, Chester A. (G. B. Bissell), Mad. Saq., 1898. — eS Lr eg and ge Pickett), 


Balto Statue—Leader of Alaskan Huskie team 


th), Central Park, 1935. 
Bellver Gen. Simon (Mrs. Sally Farnham) Bolivar 
Hill, Central Park West; 1921. 
Booth. Bawin (as Hamlet), bronze statue (Edmond 
Quinn), Gramerey Park, 1918. 
SE William Cullen (Herbert AGems). Bryant 
W, 43nd St. and 6th Ave. 191 
Burns, Robert, bronze ighage EAN ae Steell). 
Central Park, on the Mall; 
Butterfield, Gen. Daniel (autzon, Borglum), Clare- 
mont Ave, and 129d St; 1918, 

Civie Virtue, fountain statue (Frederic MacMon- 
mies), City Hall Park; 1922. 
Celumbus enument ieGaatano Eishth 
Ave, and Seth St. (Columbus Circle): 
Columbus, marble statue (J. Sunol), 

cane te Mall, Central Park; 1892. 
Sn egy statue (Emma Stebbins) Colum- 
oe Pa 
Conkling, Roscoe, bronse statue (J. Q. A, Ward), 
Madison Square, cor, Madison Ave. and 23rd St. 
Peter, statue (Augustus Saint-Gaudens), 
in front of Cooper Union. 
Dante, bronge statue (Ximenes), Broadway, 63d St. 
and Columbus Ave.; 1921. 
De Peyster, Abraham, bronze statue (G. BE. Bis- 
sell), Bowling Green. 
DPisous Threwer, bronge statue (Costas Dimitria- 
dis), Randalls Island Stadium. 
. William B., bronze statue (J. Q. A. Ward), 
Broadway, Sixth Ave. and Seth. St; 1885. 
ae and Prey, bronze ye (Christian Fratin), 
2 Park, west of Mall. 
John, bronze statue (J. S. Hartley), on 
Sen Battery 
3 ‘Admiral David G., bronse statue (Seine 
Gaudens), Madison Sq., (away for repair) 
Father Duify Monument, bronze statue (Charles 
Keek), Times Square. 
en's Memorial Menument (H. V. B. Ma- 


Russo), 
1894. 
south en- 


= 100th St. and Riverside Drive, 
» bronge statue (EB. Plassman), 
Printing House Square; 1972. 
Garibaldi, Gen., bronze statue (G. Turini), Wash- 
ton Square; 1988. 
bronge bust, Bryant Park; 1935. 
Greeley, Horace, bronze statue, Broadway and 
Sixth — 


Greeley, Herace, = statue (J. Q. A. Ward). 
City etl Park; 
Nathan, Ray ‘statue CMlacMonnies), City 
Hall Park, Broadway and Murray St. 
bronze statue (Wilson MacDonald), Cen- 
tral Park, on dee Mall; 1877, 
ander, granite statue NAG Con- 
rads), Central a 8 on the East ay 
a WE bronse bust wa 
Niewsles Ave. and 
dust (EB. 


a 


gers Yan 
Steg bust (J. Q. A. 


ay e Shalt (Babb, Cook and 
atc — a ne ae 
. Memorial (D. G. French), Fifth 


Ny St 

nter, figure (J. Q. A. Ward), 

Park, near lower entrance to the Mall! 
lashingten, bronze bust (Beer), Irving 

ITth St; 1935. 

Thomas, plaster statue (Pierre Jean 
Maca CW. O Peruides), tn front of 
amas (V rtridge), in nt 
Sehool of Journalism, Columbia Uni- 


re, bronse equestrian statue (Mrs apse 
Tain,’ broase statue’ teeth Horray) 

statue ¥ 
ae and 213th St. ; 


4 
a9 
j 


z: rf 
ae 
ae We 
mo 
mid 


ne oe 


2 


i 


p 
£4 


i 


ine 


Bar- 


ip iGnen uare, east side; 
Abraham, bronze statue in Er Brown). 
oak north side: 18638. 

Ros CRE (RH. V. B., Magonigle), 

janument, Trinity churehyard, 

; oy gn Rag AAR a 
the prison ships-in the Revolutionary 
man), Bast Dri mtral Park, pe he. A souk ee nee 

(Q. Turini), Cen . 
on the West 


Pilgrim, The, bronze statue (J. Q. A. Ward), Cen- 
tral Park, near E. 72nd St. entrance. 

Pulitzer Fountain pom os agree ae by Karl Bit- 
ter), Fifth Ave. and 59th St. 

Schurz, Carl, bronze statue ‘Gsarl Bitter), 116th St. 
and Morningside Drive 

Scott, Sir Walter, bronze. statue (Sir John Steell), 
Central Park, on the Mall; 1872. 

Seventh Regiment, bronze aoe of a Civil War 


pdier (J. @. A. Ward), Central Park, West 
rive. 
Seward, W. H., bronze statue vere eaaerek 


southwest corner of Madison ay Wak 76. 

Shakespeare, bronze statue (J. " Ward), Cen- 
tral Park, lower end of the Maus 

Sheridan Monument, bronze wo ‘cipaabile P, 
Pollia), Christopher Square. 

Sherman, Gen., bronze ope” statue (Saint- 
Gaudens), Fifth Ave. and 59th 

Sigel, Franz, bronze equestrian statue (Karl Bitter) 
Riverside Park at 106th St., 1907. 

Soldiers’ and ailors’ Monument (Chas. W. 
Stoughton, Arthur A, Stoughton and Paul E, 
Dubuy), Riverside Drive at S8th St.; 1902. 

Still Hunt, bronze statue (Edward Kenneys), Cen- 
tral Park, opposite 76th St. 

Thorwaldsen, bronze statue (by himself), Fifth 
Ave. at 96th St. 

Tigress and Cubs, bronze que (Auguste Cain), 
Central Park, near 64th St. Menagerie. 

Tildeh, Samuel J., bronze sey (Partridge) 
Riverside Drive at 112th St.; 

Verdi, statue (Pasquale Giviietti). Teh arsina Square. 

balan Monument (Henry Bacon), Battery Park, 


on and Lafayette, bronze statue (Bar- 

» W. ll4th St, Manhattan Ave. 

Washington, bronze bust (Pierre Jean David- 
D’Angers), in City Hall. 

Washington, bronze equestrian statue (J. Q. A. 
Ward); beg Square, south side. 


Washington, bt bronze statue (J. Q. A. Ward) Broad 
Washington Marble Arch (Stanford wae Wash- 


Webster SES ty fry rest Ls Bal ¢ Ce t 
er, statue Os. = 
on the West Drive, near 72d St. ; a see = 


IN BROOKLYN 


Beecher, He rr bronze figures Se 
cqpecestal GW. . Ward), Boro Hall Par! penta 
Dex” marble group Guatcuse un- 


vent wbrespéct Park Zoo Elephant House. 
Fulton, Rober ate statue (Caspar Buberl), 


Pulton mee 1930 ‘tana 
hose 
Partridge) Grant “ae 
ne einin s Seas 
ce, 
“ge Mald and ho ree pot 


Lafayette Panel, bronze (D 
Ninth St. Seon (Danie, ae aie gee 
Lincoln, Abraham, bronze s (Henry Rirke Brown), 


Plower Garden, Prospect 
Lioness and Cu bronze ear (Victor Peter), 


Prospect — Menagerie; 1 

Maryland 
anthers" Prospe jRe es = 

Panthe! wo nae figures on granite ped. 
(A. P. Proctor), Third St. entrance, Prospect 


a “Jena Howard, bronze bust (Henry Baerer), 
VShi 
~etank Re ip ee nanan | a column 


‘ark; 1908. 
= tachtonnies) vanderbilt nag equsetrian Poa 
(John H. Duncan), on the <4 


arch, three 

Victory, (MacMonnies), the aos a 

the Army, ; Grand Tas vi ee 
Stranahan, James S. x 

Monnies), Grand tiny Blagen: tomas (ag: 
Went rand ind Aimy Bis Troe es pasa 
Wequestrian statue, ate, Willams Ue Brage Place, vi 

Chester is Botan e Genaans cael 


enument, snkiee ‘shaft (Stanford. 


ee ee ee eee ee a ee ae a ere 


ee ee 
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Rockefeller Center—Radio City 


Rockefeller Center, the largest privately-owned 
business and entertainment center in America, is 
located in the heart of New York City, from 48th 
to 51st Streets, between Fifth and Sixth Avenues. 
Construction of the first building in the Develop- 
ment—the RKO Building—was started in Septem- 
ber, 1931. Twelve buildings have been erected to 
date (Oct., 1933), and it is expected that the entire 
agente project will be completed by May 1, 


The surface area of Rockefeller Center covers 
513,575 square feet, almost twelve acres, of which 
445,600 square feet is leased for a long period from 
Columbia University. 

The western portion of Rockefeller Center con- 
taining 5 structures—Radio City Music Hall (10 
stories), RKO Building (31 stories), RCA Building 
(70 stories), RCA Building West (16 stories), and 
Center Theater (9 stories), is ‘Radio City.” The 
studios and headquarters of the National Broad- 
casting Co. are located in the RCA Building. 

The 7 other Rockefeller structures are: British 
Empire Building (7 stories), La Maison Francaise 
(7 stories), Palazzo d'Italia (6 stories), Interna- 
tional Building East (6 stories), International 
Building (41 stories), Time & Life Building (36 
stories), and the Associated Press Building (15 
stories). Two additional buildings, one already 
under construction, will be in the south block, 
between 48th and 49th Streets. 

The estimated daily population of Rockefeller 
Center is 125,000. More than 25,000 work there 
and 100,000 persons visit there every day. There 
are in the Center the business offices of nearly 
1,500 companies and their subsidiaries, including 
the editorial offices of The Associated Press, and 
many national publications; 18 restaurants, includ- 
ing the Rainbow Room. 

In the Center also are the New York Museum of 
Science and Industry; U. S. Post Office; govern- 
ment passport bureau; group of eleven landscaped 
sky gardens; consulates of six foreign countries; a 
bonded warehouse; many special exhibitions; a 
cb ae aa and, in season, an outdoor skating 
pond. 

The RCA Building is the largest office structure 
in the world, with a gross area of 2,924,036 sq. ft. 
(ground area, 99,770 sq. ft.), with a frontage of 
155 ft. on Sixth Ave., 472 ft. on 49th St., 468 ft. 


on 50th St., and 191 ft. on Rockefeller Plaza. On 
the 70th floor is the Observation Roof, 904 ft. above 
mean high water level, and 850 ft. above the 
street. This roof is built on three levels, is 200° 
ft. long and 20 ft. wide. From it there is a 
Panoramic view ofthe city, its harbors and sur- 
rounding points of interest. 

The Radio City Music Hall is the largest indoor 
theater in the world and seats 6,200 people. 
Motion pictures, a stage show, and a symphony 
orchestra are presented daily on its vast stage. 

The Center Theater, seating 3,600 people, 
reserved for special theatrical presentations. 

A series of sub-surface Concourses—air con- 
ditioned and flanked by two miles of specialty shops 
—provide pedestrian traffic facilities beneath the 
buildings and streets, so that it is possible for 
visitors to pass underground through all of the 
buildings, excepting the Center Theater and the 
RKO Building. 

A trucking ramp capable of accommodating four 
lanes of traffic, leads off 50th Street down into a 
service depot underneath the Concourse. This 
depot diverts trucking and delivery traffic from the 
street level and adjoins the elaborate network of 
pump-generator, and storage rooms and workshops 
providing service facilities for each building in the 
Development. . 

From Fifth Avenue a Promenade, the ‘‘Channel,”’ 
leads down towards the Plaza and the RCA Build- 
ing. It is 50 ft. wide and 200 ft. long, and contains 
6 fountain pools surrounded by shrubs and flowers. 
The promenade leads down into and also around 
the Lower Plaza, a sunken court 125 ft. wide by 
95 ft. long, used for ice skating in the winter and 
an outdoor cafe in the summer. The Lower Plaza 
has a large Prometheus fountain. The Plaza and 
Promenade form the background and setting for the 
annual Christmas and Easter celebrations held in 
the Center. ’ 

Throughout the buildings there are more than 
90 examples of the work of outstanding con- 
temporary artists. These include sculpture in 
stone, glass, and bronze, and murals in many 
media ranging from oil to sand and linoleum. 

Rockefeller Plaza is a private street running 
between 48th and 5ist Sts., and parallel to Fifth 
Ave. It is 60 ft. wide, and is the ‘‘Main Street” 
of Rockefeller Center. 
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Grant’s- Tomb 


The monumental tomb of Gen. Ulysses S. Grant, 
which overlooks the Hudson River, at Riverside 
Drive and 123rd St., Manhattan, was built by popu- 
lar subscription at a cost of $600,000. The architect 
was John H. Duncan, who died in Oct., 1929. 

The tomb, 150 feet high and 90 feet square, is 
surmounted by a circular cupola and pyramidal 
top. The Loweny is 3 granite from Maine and 
New Hampshire quarries. 

‘Ground was broken April 27 (Grant's birthday), 
1891; the cornerstone was laid April 27, 1892; the 
body was removed from the temporary tomb April 
17, 1897, and placed in the Mausoleum; the dedi- 
cation ceremonies were held April 27, 1897. 

The Tomb is open from 9:90 A. M. to 5:00 P. M., 


or sundown. Admission free at all times. 

There are two sarcophagi, one containing the 
body of Gen. U. S. Grant; the other that of his 
wife, Julia Dent Grant. These are of Montello 
Wisconsin granite, a form of red Darpharas 

The body was encased in three coffins, one betnig 
copper; the exterior one of oak. The sarcophag 
were each made of sufficient size to receive all the 
coffins intact. 

Gen. Grant was born April 27, 1822; and died 
July 23, 1885, at Mt. McGregor, Saratoga, N. Y. 

The tomb underwent extensive improvement, in- 
side and out, in 1938. Its commanding position 
attracts the attention of millions of travelers on 
the river and along the Drive. 


Woodrow Wilson Foundation 
(Established Dec. 23, 1920. National Headquarters, No. 8 W. 40th St., New York City) 


_ Charles A. Lindbergh on March 19, 1928, 
envied” the Woodrow Wilson medal and the 
Foundation’s $25,000 peace award at a dinner at 
N.Y. City. 

rmer Secretary of State Elihu Root also was 
Sand $25,000 and the Foundation medal, An- 
other recipient of the medal was the late Thomas 
G. Masaryk, president of Czechoslovakia. 

In 1929; an award of $25,000-was granted to the 
League of Nations in Geneva to be used in erecting 
@ memorial to Woodrow Wilson in the new Sec- 
tetariat building now being constructed. 

Six awards totaling $25,000 were granted in 1933 
to the following: $10,000 to The Princeton School 
of Public and International Affairs; $5,000 to the 
League of Nations Association; $5,000 to the Foreign 
Policy Association; $3,000 to the American Friends 
Service Committee; $1,000 to the Library on Inter- 
national Affairs in Chicago, and $1,000 to the 
Committee on Friendly Relations among Foreign 

mts. 
ees awards totaling nite Sp De Hae a 

wing organizations: $6,000, Counci 
See ration "64.000, to the Institute of 


International Education; $4,000, to the National 
Committee on the Cause and Cure of War. 
In 1935 the Foundation made grants as follows— 
$4,000 to the Graduate Faculty of Political and 
Social Science, known as the University in Exile; 
$3,000 to the National League of Women Voters; 
$3,000 to the Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom; $5,000 to the League of Nations 
sociation. 
es 1937 the recipients of the Foundation Medal 
were Secretary of State Cordell Hull, and Ambassa- 
dor Norman H. Davis. 

The Woodrow Wilson Memorial Library, formerly 
the League of Nations Association Library, c 
housed at the Woodrow Wilson Foundation, 8 W. 
40th Street, New York. Librarian, Miss Helen 
Wheeler. 

The library is open to the public for reference 
service during office hours. From Nov. 1 to June 1 
it is open on Tuesdays and Fridays until 9 P.M. - 

Officers of the Foundation—President, Frank L. 
Polk; Vice-Presidents, Whitney H. Shepardson and 
Mrs. Henry Morgenthau, Jr.; Secretary, Mrs. 
Charles E. Simonson; Executive Secretary, Agnes 

'F. Heaney. 
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458 N. Y. City—Hall of Fame, and 
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: . The Hall of Fame for Gre 


The names to be inscribed in the Hall of Fame 
are chosen every five years by a College of Electors 
consisting of approximately one hundred American 
men and women of distinction representing every 


George Washington 
Abraham Lincoln 
- Daniel Webster _ 
- Benjamin Franklin 
a Ulysses Simpson Grant 
John Marshall 
‘homas Jefferson 
Ralph Waldo Emerson 
Robert Fulton 
2s ey pescewor i Longfellow 
: ashington Irving 
; Gonsthon Edwards 
_ Samuel Finley Breese Morse 
_ David Glasgow Farragut 
Henry Clay - 
Harriet Beecher Stowe 
5 nee Peabody 
Nathaniel Hawthorne 
C4 ter Cooper 
li Whitney 
Robert Edward Lee 
_ Horace Mann 
ary Lyon 
hn Jam 
S 


M 
nD es Audubon 
whe Kent 

e Hall of Fame (on the campus of New York 
fersity), built with fumds contributed by Mrs. 
y J. Shepard (Helen Gould), is a structure 
University Heights, in the Bronx, east of the 
rlem River Valley, built in the form of a ter- 
‘e with superimposed colonnade connecting the 
versity Hall of Philosophy with the Hall of 
Languages. 
- Only persons who have been dead 25 or more 


ars are now eligible to be chosen. They include 


Joseph Story 
John. Adams 


Asa Gray 


James Madison 


George Bancroft 
Andrew Jackson 
John Lothrop Mi 
Maria Mitchell 


a 


James Fenimore 
Phillips Brooks 
Emma Willard — 
Alexander Hami 
Mark Hopkins 


*) 
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f New York University is the Hall of Ameri- 
ists, a collection of memorials of American 
and sculptors in the rotunda of the 
emorial Library. 


A. 
by Hermon A. MacNeil; J, Q. A. Ward by 
} Elihu Vedder by Albin Polasek; Augustus 

udens by John Flanagan; Walter Shirlaw 
Paul W. Bartlett; Charles S. Pearce by Paul 
Bartlett; Clinton Ogilvie by Paul W. Bart- 
t; S. F. B. Morse by Horatio Greenough (1841); 
D. Millet by Albin Polasek; George Inness 


vy p 


e New York Historical Society, founded in 
pe apn free upon weekdays, 10 A.M. to 5 
and on holidays 1 to 5 P.M. (excepting 
as, New Year's and July 4. Closed for the 
of August for cleaning and repairs). The 
y has occupied since 1908 the building on 
Park West between 76th and 77th Streets. 
en wings were added in 1937-38, which in- 
le picture galleries as well as a greatly enlarged 
im. The Society is supported by endowment 
and membership fees. The Society maintains 
Y, Museum and gallery of art. The library, 
130,000 volumes and 150,000 pamphlets, 
ers, prints, maps and a large collection of 
ts, all relating to American history. 


ed 
t 


u , the rinter in the Colony 

ork. The society's file of this paper begins 
1730. The old New York prints cover the 
from the earliest View of the City, published 
to modern times, and includes the Burgis 


at Americans, 


Henry Ward Beecher 


William Ellery Channing 
| Gilbert Charles Stuart 


Johr: Quincy Adams. 

James Russell Lowell 
William Tecumseh Sherman 
Charlotte Cushman 


John Greenleaf Whittier 
William Cullen Bryant 


Oliver Wendell Holmes 
Edgar Allan Poe 


The Hall of American ‘Apuats 


~ M. 
H 


biNew York Historical Society Gallery and Museum 


At 


a 
Hi 
Se 


= ‘ : me & 
State of the Union and seve a “ - oe ? 
Following are the names of the 7 2S red - 
to pe Hall. All have been honored w usts and 
tablets. : he ee 


Francis Parkman 

Louis Agassiz 

Elias Howe 

Joseph Henry 

Rufus Choate 

Daniel Boone 

Frances Elizabeth Willard 

Samuel Langhorne Clemens 
(‘Mark Twain’’) 

Roger Williams 

James Buchanan Eads 

William Thos. Green Morton 

Patrick Henry 

Augustus Saint-Gaudens 

Alice Freeman Palmer 

Edwin Booth 

John Paul Jones 

James A. McNeill Whistler 

James Monroe 

Matthew Fontaine Maury 

Walt Whitman 

William Penn 

Simon Newcomb 

Grover Cleveland 


otley 


Cooper 


lton 


authors and editors, business men, educators, in- — 
ventors, missionaries and explorers, philanthro- ~ 
pists and reformers, preachers and theologians, 
scientists, engineers and architects, lawyers and 
judges, musicians, painters and sculptors, physi- 
cians and surgeons, rulers and statesmen, soldiers 
and sailors, and distinguished men and women out- 
Side the above classes. 

Elections are held quinouennially, and men and 
“women now are admitted equally to the Hall of 
Fame. New names will be chosen in 1940. 


by Scott Hartley; Charles W. Hawthorne by Albin 
Polasek; Charles Grafiy by Albin Polasek; Daniel 
C. French by his daughter, Margaret French Cres- 
son; Frank Duveneck by Charles Grafiy; William 
Chase by Albin Polasek; Henry K. Brown by 
. K. Bush-Brown; Carroll Beckwith by George 
T. Bewster; Charles H. Niehaus by Adolph A, 
Weinmann. ; 

‘The memorials to workers in the decorative arts 
will occupy spaces in the alcoves. a 

A beginning has been made for an Architects’ — 
Corner in the bronze doors at the entrance of the ~ 
library building which are a memorial to Stanford — 
White, architect, whose firm designed the Hall of — 
Fame. These doors contain medallions contributed — 
by noted sculptors. 


The more important manuscripts are the Cad- 
walader, Colden, De Peyster, James Duane, Albert — 
Gallatin, General Horatio Gates and General John 
Lamb papers, diary of Philip Hone; Rufus King, 
ne ee and ee heres papers, The 

contains many relics o 
aa as history. a4 a aes { 
e Egyptian collection of mummies, papyri, and — 
art objects was loaned in 1937 to the rockin 
on Gaal 1 
ocal relics the Beekman family coach, 4 
before the Revolutionary War, in this. city, ay he } 
mentioned, as well as the remains of the famous _ 
equestrian statue of King George III, and the 
statue of William Pitt (the Earl of Chatham), 
champion of the American cause in Parliament: 
the original furniture of Federal Hall, where 
Washington was inaugurated first President, and 
an almost complete collection of the John Rogers 
plaster groups with many of the original bronzes. 

The former Nadelman collection of European 

eu oe hae eis ans. par ontaet 15,000 objects, 
recently acquired. | S considered the 
collection of its kind in America. ir . 

The Gallery of Art now numbers over 1,500 — 
paintings, including old masters. Over 400 of the 
paintings are American portraits. aa 

The Society also possesses the original wa’ 
color drawings made by John James Audubon f 
his ‘‘Birds of America’’—460 beautifully exec 
pictures. : . 


ee 
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The Metropolitan Museum of Art 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art, which is in 
Central Park, fronting on Fifth Ave., at 82nd St., 
was incorporated on April 13, 1870. It first oc- 
cupied the Dodworth Building, on Fifth Ave., 
near 53rd St., opening to the public there on Feb. 

2, 1872, Thence it moved to the Douglas Mansion, 
On 14th St., near Sixth Ave., where the Salvation 
Army national headquarters now stand. The 
opening there was about the first of May, 1873. 

The original building of the Museum in Central 
Park, put up by the City of New York, was opened 
on Mch. 30, 1880. Since then it has been enlarged 


-until now it contains 325,811 square feet of ex- 


hibition floor space. 

Among the objects on display are the mastaba 
tomb erected about 4,400 years ago in the ceme- 
tery at Sakkareh in Egypt for a Theban dignitary 
named Per-neb and re-erected here in its original 
form, with its painted scenes in low relief still 
preserved; a series of painted wooden funerary 
models, the most remarkable of their kind ever 
found, from the tomb of the Theban Prince Meket- 
Re of the XI dynasty (about 2000 B. C.); Egyptian 
jewelry from the tomb of the Princess Sit Hat-Hor 
Yunet, XII dynasty, equaled only by the group in 
the Cairo Museum; several fine colossal and heroic 
stone statues of Queen Hat-skepsut of the XVIII 
dynasty (about 1500 B. C.); the Carnaryon Egypt- 
ian Collection, an unusually fine group of small 
objects, presented by Edward S. Harkness; a colos- 
sal winged bull, a winged lion, and a number of 
Yeliefs—the gift of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and 
of J. Pierpont Morgan—from the palace at Nimrud 
of Ashurnasir-apal II, who-reigned over Assyria 
from 885 to 860 B. C.; a Greek statue, the best 
preserved of the early Attic ‘‘Apollos’’; Roman 
copies of two statues, the Diadoumenos and the 
Amazon, by Polykleitos; Greek and Roman pottery, 
including four colossal Dipylon yases, three large 
kraters—one in black—figure with the Return of 
Hephaistos, two in red—figure with battle scenes 
—and a group of Arretine ware; bronzes from the 
8th century B. C. to the 3rd century A. D.; wall 
paintings from a villa at Boscoreale near Pompeii; 
a collection of ancient glass, one of the finest in 
the world; Etruscan antiquities, including a bronze 
chariot and three colossal terracottas—all these for 
ancient art alone. 

The Museum possesses a collection of Far East- 
ern art, various phases of which are world famous 
from the standpoint both of extent and quality. 
The Chinese sculpture group is the most important 
unit. It contains superb pieces ranging in date 
from the Han dynasty (206 B.C.—A.D. 220) to 
the Ming (1368-1644). Recently acquired sculp- 
tures which should be especially noted are the 

reat Wei dynasty stele dated A. D. 533-543, a 
black marble stele of the T’ang dynasty (undated), 
and a small wood figure dated A. D, 1282. A few 
early Chinese bronzes are among the most cele- 
brated in the worid, notably the Chou dynasty 
(1122-256 B.C.) altar set formerly belonging to the 
viceroy, Tuan Fang. The collection of paintings, 
Chinese and Japanese, is still limited to a minor 
place among the collections of the world, although 
a few fine examples are included. In the field 
of the so-called decorative arts the Museum is 
particularly fortunate. A room of early Chinese 
pottery is one of the most brilliant exhibits in the 
Far Eastern collection, and the later decorated 
porcelains form a group which is surpassed no- 
where. The collection of Japanese and Korean 
pottery and porcelain, while not so extensive, is 
well a Fe and of fine quality. The Bishop Col- 
lection of 18th century jades is too well known to 
need comment, and here it should be noted that 
the Museum possesses also a few early ceremronial 
jades. Recently there has been added an ade- 
quately representative group of cloisonné. The col- 
Jection of Chinese textiles of the later periods 
is very rich. The Japanese textile collection is 
steadily gaining in importance and size, and these 
textiles, together with the collections of lacquers, 
color prints, and sword guards, demonstrate the 
Japanese genius for design. 

The collection of Near Eastern art exemplifies 
the decorative arts of the Muhammadan countries. 
A number of Syrian mosque lamps and other pieces 
of enameled glass of the 13th and 14th centuries 
are among the rarest and most precious objects. 
The Persian and Indian manuscripts and minia- 
ture paintings, including those in the Alexander 
Smith Cochran Collection, represent some of the 

eatest names in Persian calligraphy and painting 
fr 15th to the 18th century. The collec- 
tion of rugs, enriched through the gift of James 

allard is especially important, representing 
with characteristic specimens the development of 


Tug weaving in the Orient. Fine examples of 
pottery, illustrate the development of ceramic art 
in the Near East. The domed room from a Jaina 
temple represents the art of woodcarving in India. 
It is supplemented by an extensive collection of 
Indian and Tibetan jewelry, Indian miniatures 
of all schools and periods, and some remarkable 
examples of early Indian stone carying. 

The collection of paintings, including oils, past- 
els, and water colors, numbers over 2,300 and ex- 
emplifies creditably the Italian, Spanish, Dutch, 
pes ae German, French, English, and American 
schools. 


Appropriately for an American museum, Ameri-— 


can paintings occupy more gallery space than those 
of any other school. Among the artists whose 
works are represented are Abbe, Allston, Bingham, 
Blackburn, Blakelock, Cassatt, Chase, Copley, 
Eakins, Homer, Inness, Martin, Morse, Peale, 
Ryder, Sargent, Stuart, Sully, Trumbull, West, 
Whistler. One gallery is devoted to the showing 
of contemporary American paintings, acquired 
oak through funds established by George A. 
earn, 

The European masterpieces include two Raph- 
aels; a large number of Rembrandts, and import- 
ant works by Bellini, Botticelli, Boucher, Bouts, 
Breugel, Brouwer, Cézanne, Constable, Corot, Cour- 
bet, Daumier, David, Degas, Delacroix, Diirer, Fra 
Angelico, Gainsborough, Giorgione, Goya, El Greco, 
Guardi, Hals, Holbein, Ingres, Lawrence, Manet, 
Mantegna, Memling, Monet, Poussin, Renoir, Rey- 
nolds, Robert, Rubens, Tintoretto, Titian, Turner, 
Van der Weyden, Van Dyck, Van Eyck, Velazquez, 
Vermeer, Veronese, Watteau, and other masters. 

Special collections of note include: The Benja- 
min Altman Collection (outstanding for Dutch 
Paintings, Renaissance decorative arts, and Ori- 
ental rugs and ceramics); the Theodore M. Davis 
Collection (notable for Italian paintings, Egyptian 
antiquities, and European and Oriental decorative 
arts); the Michael Friedsam Collection (important 
for early French and Netherlandish paintings and 
European and Oriental decorative arts); the H. O. 
Havemeyer Collection (rich in modern French 
paintings, Oriental paintings and decorative arts, 
and prints). 

The Pierpont Morgan Collection, the gift of the 
late J. Pierpont Morgan and of his son J. P. Mor- 
gan, fills an entire wing and is a priceless gather- 
ing of the decorative arts of Europe from the 
Gallo-Roman and Merovingian periods to the end 
of the 18th century. The rarest and most precious 
section of the collection represents the supreme 
work of the Byzantine and mediaeval goldsmiths, 
enamelers, and ivory carvers. 4 

The most comprehensive single collection in-~ 
cluded in the Pierpont Morgan Collection is that 
brought together by Georges Hoentschel of Paris, 
decorator and collector. It consists of two parts: 
sculpture, furniture, textiles, ivories, woodwork, 
and architectural fragments of the Gothic period, 
chiefly of French, Flemish, Dutch, German, Span- 
ish, and Italian origin; and French decorative 
arts of the 17th and 18th centuries—tfurniture, 
woodwork (many examples from historie build- 
ings), decorative paintings, and ormolu fittings. 
This large collection is augmented by a shop front 
from the Quai Bourbon, Paris, and a suite of three 
Louis XVI rooms (salon, library, and bedchamber) 
from the Hotel Gaulin at Dijon. ; 

Among the treasures of the Pieters Morgan 
Collection are five Gothic tapestries, known as the 
Sacrament Set because they picture the Sacraments 
of the Church; two sculptured groups, an En- 
tombment and a Pieta, from the 
de Biron in southwestern France; superb examples 
of the goldsmith’s craft, from the 15th to the 18th 
century; a unique collection of snuff-boxes, vanity 
boxes, scent bottles, and dance programs, signed 
by famous jewelers of the 18th century; and a 
large collection of watches, representative of the 


work of the best craftsmen in Europe from the 


h to the 19th century. 

eapother wing, the gift of Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
W. de Forest, is devoted to American decorative 
arts from the 17th through the first quarter of 
the 19th century. In rooms reconstructed in most 
cases with original woodwork, there have been 
assembled furniture, metalwork, ceramics, glass, 
prints, and paintings to present the characteristic 
background of our ancestors. The third floor 
rooms date from about 1640 through the first half 
of the 18th century; the second floor from the 
second half of the 18th century to 1793; the, first 
floor from the end of the,18th century through the 
first quarter of the 19th. Geographically the rooms 
range from New Hampshire to Virginia. 


amous Chateau . 


One of the most interesting, both architecturally 
and historically, is the Assembly Room from the 
“City Tavern, Alexandria, Va., where Washington 
attended in’1798 his last birthnight ball. The 
eonen exterior wall of the wing is the facade of the 
United States Branch Bank, formerly at 1642 Wall 
Street, built between 1822 and 1824, An addition 
to the American Wing containing the great hall 
from the old Van Rensselaer Manor House, at 
Albany, New York, and a room from Providence, 
Rhode Island, was completed in 1931. 

_. Two galleries, opened in 1934, display a com- 
prehensive collection of Pennsylvania German 
decorative art of the 18th and 19th centuries, the 
“gift of Mrs. Robert W. de Forest. 

ere ARMS AND ARMOR... 

_ The collection of arms and armor is grouped in 
hree main divisions—Europe, the Near East with 
the Malay Peninsula and Netherland India, and 
Japan and China. The European objects, which in 
scope and quality rank with those in European na- 
tional collections, date mainly from 1400 to 1800. 


ion, 
on state occasions or in the chase—all attest 
to the high degree of artistic conception and skill 
execution achieved in hard metal. Among 
se noteworthy objects are the embossed casque 
igned by Philip de Negroli of Milan, the Michel- 
¥ o of armorers; the embossed shield of Henry 
. France; the richly etched: and gilded armor 
for man and horse, dated 1527, of Galiot de 
_. Genouilhae, Grand Master of Artillery of France; 
_ four harnesses from the English Royal Armory 
at Greenwich, all having belonged to privileged 
nobles of Elizabeth’s reign, one of whom, George 
Clifford, third Earl of Cumberland, had been her 
Champion; and the chiseled sword of Ambrogio 
gee ne famous commander-in-chief in the 
nds. ; 


ivory 
eral 


: NEAR EAST SECTION, 

€ near Eastern section includes armor and 
weapons from Turkey, India, and Persia. Here is a 

roup of Turkish helmets, which date from the 
time when Constantinople, taken by the Turks in 
+1453, ceased to be the eastern capital of the Roman 
“Empire and became the seat of the Ottoman do- 
- Swords and daggers also form a _note- 


New York City—Metropolitan | 


worthy section. Outstan ing 
steel, hilts and blades set wi 


Peninsula and Netherland India. 


woodcutting, and lithography. 


yon, Haden, and Whistler. 


recious stones, richly cary ade ; 
pierced and sculptured steel hilts rm. 
of the late king Tanjore. With the Near Erstern 
collection are exhibited rich krisses from the Malay 


The Print Study Room makes available to the 
public a collection of prints and illustrated books 
representing the history of engraving, etching, 
Here, for example, 
one may see large and important groups of prints 
by such famous artists as the Master E. 5 
Schongauer Mantegna, Marcantonio, Diirer, Hol- 
bein, Rembrandt, Goya, Daumier, Delacroix, Mer- 
The Print Department 
was started in 1917. It contains modern prints 
from the Harris Brisbane Dick Collection, Rem~ 
brandt etchings from the H. O. Havemeyer Col- 
lection and that of George Coe Graves, engrav- 
ings and woodcuts by Diier from the collection of 
Junius S. Morgan, Americana from that of Charles + 
Allen Munn, the William E. Baillie Collection of 
book plates, and primitive woodcuts from the 
James C. McGuire Collection. The history of 
book. illustration is shown in a special collection. 
There is also an extensive collection of ‘‘orna- 
ment’’—pattern designs for architects, decorators, 
lace makers, wood and metal workers, and other 
artists and craftsmen. 

THE CLOISTERS 
A branch of the Metropolitan Museum devoted 
to European mediaeval art, located in Fort Tryon 
Park in a new building which was opened in May, 
1938. The site and the funds for the construction 
were the gift of John D. Rockefeller, Jr. The col- 
lections include not only the mediaeval material 
brought together by George Grey Barnard, pre- 
sented to the Museum by Mr. Rockefeller in 1925 
and formerly shown at 698 Fort Washington Ave- 
nue together with objects subsequently added by 
Mr. Rockefeller, but also many objects now ex- 
hibited at The Cloisters for the first time. Notable 
among the recent acquisitions are the 12th century 
chapter house from Pontaut, the 13th century 
sculptured doorway from Moutiers-Saint-Jean, 
four 15th century windows from Sens, and the 
famous 15th century tapestries depicting The 
Hunt of the Unicorn—the outstanding set of 
Gothic tapestries in this country. 

RUCTION. 

To make the Museum collections serviceable to 
the public, including manufacturers and designers, 
students of art, and pupils of the publi¢ and pri- 
vate schools of New York City, free public gallery 
talks or lectures are given daily from October 
through May, except on Mondays and Fridays, and 
they are given from June through September on 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays and Thursdays. Special 
courses are given for Members of the Museum, for 
teachers in the public~schools of New York City, 
and for the deaf. 
Opportunity to copy objects in the collections 
themselves is granted with reasonable restrictions. 
A study room of textiles has been fitted up with 
every facility for the use of the large collection of 
laces and textiles, and other rooms in various parts 
of the building, including the Print Study Room, 
are intended for the convenience of those who wish 
to study the various collections in detail. u 

The Museum is reached by Fifth Ave. buses, 
Madison Ave. buses, Third Ave. elevated trains 
stopping at 84th St., East Side Subway with an 
express station at 86th St., cross-town cars and 
pose = 85th St., and cross-town buses at 79th and 
Open week days, including legal holidays ex 
Christmas, from 10 A.M. to 5 P.M., TBnaeee 
1 to 6 P.M. Christmas, 1 to 5 P.M. Free every ~ 
day except Monday and Friday, when the admis- 
sion is 25 cents. = - 


f ra (Headquarters—25 South 
e Institute during its long history has con- 
sed services in three floating churches, the first 
eing The Church of Our Saviour, which was 

1843 to 1866 and was moored at the foot 
Street, East River. Later two other floating 
and several missions were used, including 
ent Chapel of Our Saviour at 25 South 


1912, the major portion of the present 13-story 
uil ie a 25 South Street was completed, and in 


was extended to cover practically the 
tween Front and South Streets, land and 
representing an investment of about 
. There are sleeping accommodations for 
en, cafeteria, dining room, reading and 
rooms, “Conrad Library,’’ and auditorium 


-—-s« Seamen’s Church Institute of New York 


Street, New York City) 


seating 1,000, U. S, Post Office ‘‘Seamen’s Institute 
Station,’’ Seamen’s Funds Department, Missin 
Seamen’s Bureau, baggage room, free employmen 
bureau, barber shop, tailor shop, clinics (dental, 
eye, ear, nose and throat), navigation school, and 
a Chapel seating 400. Sunday and daily services 


Tar 
Social Service Department are available without 
charge. > 


se, oF 


eels 
— — “ - 
The American 
American Museum of Natural History, lo- 


_ eated on Central Park West at 79th Street, New 

Tork, City, was founded and chartered in 1869, 
open free aa? day in the year: weekdays, 

rom 9 A, M. to 5 P. M 


T 
inclue 


ng holidays . M., Sun- 
days from 1 to 5 P. M. 
he Museum is under a self-perpetuating Board 


of 38 Trustees, including the Mayor, Comptroller 
and Commissioner of Parks, Through gifts the ex- 
hibits and study collections are obtained, explora- 
tions are conducted, scientific papers are prepared 
“and published, and the Library is enlarged. 
The Museum building has been erected in large 
part by funds voted by the City—Whitney Mem- 
_ rial Wing, City appropriation and gift of Harry 
. Payne Whitney, Theodore Roosevelt Memorial,, 
appropriation by the State. Hayden Planetarium 
funds lent by the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion (the propection instrument and the Coper- 
nican Planetarium having been given by Charles 
Hayden). The Museum building is one of the 
largest municipal structures in the city, and has 
cost approximately $16,500,000. It has 23 acres of 
floor space, 13 of which are devoted to exhibits. 
The membership totals over 24,000. The atten- 
dance, including classes visiting the Planetarium, 
all free, exceeds 1,900,000 in 1937. 


FIRST FLOOR 


Collections illustrating the life of the Indians of 
the North Pacific Coast, the Eskimo, Indians of the 
Woodlands, Plains, and Southwest. Large groups 
(Hopi, Navajo and Apache) in the Southwest Hall. 
Public Health Hall. Forestry Hall: North Ameri- 
can trees, including section of a Bigtree of Cali- 
fornia which measures 1642 feet in diameter inside 
the bark. The tree was 1,341 years old when cut 
down. Natural woods, with models of their leaves, 
flowers and fruits, and sections of the finished 
Ww 3 Darwin Hall: Specimens, models and 
groups showing invertebrate life (Rotifer Group, 
Nahant Tide-Pooi Group, Wharf-Pile Group): 
Tree of Life. Hall of Fishes, with groups (Shark, 
Sailfish, Deep-Sea). Hall of Ocean Life: Coral 
Reef Group; Lindbergh plane ‘‘Tingmissartoq’”’ with 
equipment; shell collection; groups of marine 
mammals; skeletons of whales. Education Hall: 


ditorium. 
_ SECOND FLOOR 


; Material Piasiraaog the life of prehistoric man. 
_ Ancient monuments of Mexico and Central America 
Indians of South America. Bird Dome, Birds of 


The Hayden 


The drama of the skies is unfolded in the Hay- 
den Planetarium of the American Museum of 
Natural History, where Man may stop the sun by 
means of the Zeiss Projector which controls the 

_ stars in their courses. Here the sky can be repro- 

- duced as it is today—as it was before the Age of 

Man, or—as it will be thousands of years from 

now. 
4 rojector stands in the center of the circular 
4 that’ “ comprises over 120 magic-lantern, or 
_ stereopticon projectors. Each of ese throws a 
picture of a portion of the sky upon the steel dome 
overhead. These many pictures, all matching to- 
gether, fitting without gaps or overlapping, pro- 
duce a panoramic replica of brilliant stars upon a 
dark blue sky. It is as if you were on a countryside 
under real stars. 

About 9,000 stars, the Sun, the Moon, the Milky 
Way and the Planets are contained in this mechan- 
east in the dark, with a control board before 
him, stands a lecturer who, by a myriad of switches 
can speed up the stars or slow them down. By 
means of a portable projector which flings an 
arrow on the sky, he can single out individual 
_ stars. He can, ee ee produce the polar aurora 

the glow of dawn. , 

wit ae real heart of the planetarium is the projec- 

tion room where technicians stand by to add what- 

ever is needed by way of special lantern-slides or 
motion pictures. The planetarium is considered the 
quietest spot in New York because of its peculiar 

sound-proof construction. Its domelike roof is a 
_ series of concrete; then one of sound-deadening 
cork; then one of wood; and, finally, the inside is 
lined with strips of perforated stainless steel. On 

e horizon is the skyline of Manhattan, 

Indicative of the extent to which the planetarium 

can be employed to visualize not only the wonders, 

but also the drama, of the skies, are the various 
‘arrangements that can be made to put interesting 
_ cosmic events on parade. One of the most popular 
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the World (systematic series of habitat groups). 
Mammals of North America and Asia. Reeiey 
Memorial Hall of African mammals, opened May, 
1936; Group of African elephants; 17 large 
eroups of gorillas and other mammals, with ff 
dioramas or other groups of African mammals, 


THIRD FLOOR 

Collections from~ the living peoples of Asia: 
China, Japan, India, Siberia, Tibet, African eth- 
nology. Hall of the Natural History of Man. 
Birds of North America (the famous habitat 
groups). Biology and evolution of mammals. Hall 
of Primates: Monkeys, Apes and Primitive Man. 
Hall of Insect Life, including habitat groups. Rep- 
tile Hall, including a number of beautiful groups 
(Lower California Lizard, Bullfrog, Giant Sala- 
mander, New England Spring, Komodo Lizard, 
Florida Swamp, biology exhibits. ‘ 2 

FOURTH FLOOR ‘a 

Collections from the Philippine Islands and the 
South Seas. Hall of Minerals and Gems, contain- 
ing the gifts of J. Pierpont Morgan and others. 
These collections include practically every variety 
of known gem, cut and uncut, some of remarkable 
size and purity of color. Drummond Hall, con- 
taining the famous Drummond Collection of carved 
jade, ivory and amber. Hall of Fossil Inverte- 
brates and Historical Geology: Large collections; 
models of caves; model of Copper Queen Mine — 
showing cross-sections and surrounding country; 
topogeologic and palegeographic models, Halls of — 
the Age of Man; .Casts of prehistoric men and 
skeletons of the animals of their time (mammoth 
mastodons and giant ground sloths). Horse und 
Domestication. Hall of Tertiary Mammals; De- 
voted to the great collections of the remains of 
creatures that lived from 1,000,000 to 60,000,000 
years ago. These collections, by right of extent, 
variety, quality and methods of preparation anc 
exhibition, are the finest in the world. Dinosav 
Halls: Remains of fossil reptiles that lived from 
60,000,000 to 100,000,000 years ago. ‘‘Mummy”’ of — 
dinosaur (Trachodon) in which the texture ‘of the * 
sKin has been preserved, and the famous dinosaur 
eggs found by the Museum’s Third Asiatic Expe 
tion in 1923. Fossil fishes (tower room). On th 
fifth floor are the public reference library, the Os 
born Iibrary of Vertebrate Palaeontology offices 
laboratories and study collections. 


‘i 


The Theodor 

Roosevelt Memorial, on Central Park West, with 
elaborate murals, was dedicated by President 
Roosevelt, January 19, 1936. apa NTS 


Planetarium 


performances at the planetarium is that whi 
attempts to explain the origin of the Star of Beth. 
lethem, not as one star, but as close conjunction of 
Jupiter, Mars and Saturn. » , 

tirring is the unfolding of the skies as they 
were at dawn on Armistice Day. It is interestin 
and symbolical, that, on the last night of the 1 
War, Mars sank below the horizon just 
midnight, while Venus, the Goddess of Loy 
the Morning Star. i 

Thrilling is another popular show which il 
trates three of the ways by which the world 
come to an end. One, by being struck by a 
comet; one by being under constant bombardm 
of moon pieces created through the destruction 
the moon by the stone-crusher of gravity and 
thirdly, through the possible intrusion into 
solar system by a hit-and-run star. 

The Hayden Planetarium presentations, as 
will be from month to month through 1939 fo 

January—A Winter’s Night. , 

February—The Birth of the Earth. 

March—Sun and the Stars. 

April—The Southern Cross. q 

May—Within the Bowl of the Dipper. 

June—To the Ends of the Earth, 

July—A Night in New York. 

August—Comet Tales, 

September—Wandering Worlds. 

October—Cosmic Fact or Fiction. 

November—Color in the Sky. ae 

December—What was the Christmas Star? 

The planetarium is named after the late Charles 
Hayden, senior partner of the bai ¢ firm of 
Hayden, Stone & Co., who gave $150,000 for th 
purchase of the astronomical projection instru 
ments. A loan of $650,000 from the Reconstructio; 
Finance Carp. financed. the construction of | 
planetarium buildings. The planetarium is in 81st — 
St., between Columbus Ave, and Central Park 
West. An admission fee is charged to repay the 
R, F. C, loan, but this does not apply to. morning 


demonstrations for children in organized groups. 
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The Public School System a 


Ss i ical high § : ional high schools, full _ 
: ; ys fementary and high) technical high schools; vocational high schools, fu 
: fe scious 1s ‘the singer “York are wider ioe wae gid at | We eal omeree See 
i ducation, whic mglish a i 1 a 3 = 
Mae Peodarewers eae Roe, pet 59th St., barks ae and Tense pene rte evening E 
ha ; i i onsists 9. academic, commerci ols. - 
Mi ceteate oma bee the Mayor for terms of 7 The newest of the vocational Se is Ri biceh 
years—two members from Manhattan, ul Oe Gone ge etineee see mei carpe er 17th i ae q 
Brooklyn, and one from each of the other boroughs. yee in Ser A ee ee eee 
The members are paid no salary,.and are removable | Avenues. ) rs ena Cagle et 
fter a hearing. has accommodations for 1,640 students. e au 
ee eienccut Farr Met is the chief exec- | torium seats about 650 and there is a gymnasium 


j i f Education and of the | of 4,600 square feet. In addition, the building con- — 

= eli Paeesioned Coa. he ive a seat in the Board, | tains modern laboratories, workshops, engine rooms, 2 

put no vote. The Superintendent and the Associate | and up-to-date tools and machinery. ve 2 
"Sey Superintendents of whom there are 8, are elected The Board of Higher Education, headquarters, 

--* py the Board of Education; term, 6 years each; | 139th St. and Convent Ave., Manhattan, consists of _ 

ze limit, 70 years; removable only on charges| the president of the Board of Education and 21 — 

Bier a hearing ! citizens ih i same appointed une foe eer 2 

; i ic institutions in charge of the Board of | for a term o years each. is Board looks afte ; 

= ee ee Devatiee elementary eae and evening! the College of the City of New York, Brooklyn ~ 

I schools; junior high schools; day academic and College, Hunter College and Queens College. . 


f EDUCATION STATISTICS, NEW YORK CITY 
(Compiled by the local school authorities. Figures relate to day schools only 


ba Sch, Yr. | Ave. At- Teachers, |Teachers,|| Sch. Yr.| Ave. At- Teachers, ;Teachers 


' End. In tend. Sch’ls | Salaries | Ex. Sub. |} End. In tend. Sch’ls | Salaries | Ex. Sub. — 
f lars. Dollars. 3 
10.833 3 1927..... 925,643| 666 | 89,730,689} 31,825 
1928) ayes 939,591; 676 99,403,047 32,655 . 
1929.5 ciara 947,987| 68! 109,301,648 33,504 
$930: S220 973,562} 698 |113, 38) 4, 
1931s... 981,590} 716 {117,452,938 35,559 A 
1932) siecle 1,001,394) 711 /|121,905,648 35,672 
1933..... 1,022,894; 702 |117, 828 35,026 } 
1934..... 1,022,810; 702 |111,735,82 34,869 
1935.5,.55 1,018,154) 699 |111,869,301 35,130 
1936.....| 1,014,111] 699 {117,287,492 35,532 
LOST EAs 1,097,524| 756 {121,635,053 37,802 Z 
1938257: 1083, 780f0 2 Cah ie alice water A 38,181 F 
> 
Breoklyn Public Library ~* : 
Crown Heights, 401 Rogers Ave.; DeKalb, Bush- ; 


wick and DeKalb Aves., East, Arlington Ave. and ~ 
Warwick St., Eastern Parkway, Eastern Parkway 
and Schenectady Ave.; Flatbush, Linden Blvd. ~ 
and Flatbush Ave. _ ~ 
me Q Fort Hamilton, 4th Ave. and 95th St.; Gerrittsen : 
tions and 644 other agencies for distri- | Beach, 2752 Gerritsen Ave.; Greenpoint, Norman _ 
Ave. and Leonard St.; Irving, Irving Ave. and 
Woodbine St.; Kensington, 771 McDonald Ave.; 3 
Kings Highway, 1663 E. 17th St.; Leonard, Devoe _ 
gad Leonard Sts.; Macon, Lewis Ave. and Macon 


J st and best collections of reference works in . 
ag as and each branch library also has a Mapleton, 6107 18th Ave.; Midwood, 984 E, 12th 
__yeference collection. 3 St.; Montague, 197 Montague St.; New Utrecht, 
‘The library has 1,119,619 volumes, 560,432 regis- | 8210 18th Ave.; Pacific, 4th Ave. and Pacific St.; 
tered borrowers and circulated 6,155,024 volumes | Prospect, 6th Ave. and 9th St.; Red Hook. 3 
for home reading during 1936. _ Richards St. and Visitation Pl.; Saratoga, Hop. _ 
Circulation Branches—Bay Ridge, 73d St. and | kinson Ave. and Macon St.; Sheepshead Bay, 1802 d 
Ridge Boulevard; Bedford, Franklin Ave. at Han-| Jerome Ave.; South, 4th Ave. and 5ist’ St.- 
cock St.; Borough Park, 5211 13th Ave.; Browns- | Tompkins Park, Marcy and Greene Aves.: Wil. — 
i: ville, Glenmore Ave. and Watkins St.; Brownsville | liamsburgh, Division and-Marcy Aves. ; 
Children’s, Stone and Dumont Aves.; Bushwick, Hours: Most branches open week days 9 A.M. to _ 
that Ave. and Seigel St. 9 P.M., Saturday 9 A.M. to 1 P.M., and on legal 


Canarsie, 1064 BE. 95th St.; Carroll Park, Clinton | holidays from 2 to 6 P.M. Montague Branch open b 
La ion Sts.; City_Park, St. Edwards St. and | week days 9 A.M. to 9 P.M., Sun i 3 
Se vtac, Pl: Coney island, 2880 Stillwell “Ave; |2 to 6 P.M. days. end holGasea 
3 


The Queens Borough Public Library ‘Co 


_The Administration headquarters are in the) Blvd.; 32-43 Steinway Ave., L. I. City; 


ee Central Building, 89-14 Parsons Blvd., Jamaica, | 41-08 102nd St.; Elmhurst, 8601 Bronte nee 


which was built from funds appropriated by the | Rockaway, 1637 Far Rockaway Blvd.; Fivching, 


City and opened to the public April 1, 1930. The | 4125 Main St.; Glendale, 78-60 73rd Place: ; 
4 he nirat Building houses the Central Circulation, | 190-32 Jamaica Ave.; Jackson Helehts aisit oe 7 
Central Children’s Room, General Refererrce De-|Ave.; Maspeth, 71-10 Grand St.;| McGoldrick, — 

a partment and special rooms devoted to Long Island | 161-26 Northern Blvd., Flushing; Middle Village, 
history and genealogy, art and music, business, |517 Metropolitan Ave.; Morris Park 113-03 — 
-——s- science and technology, periodicals, and education. | Liberty Ave. Richmond Hill; : 
__. There are 27 branch libraries giving reference as | 9901 Northern Blvd., Corona; Ozo 
_ well as lending agencies, 17 community stations | Ave.; Poppenhusen, 121-23 14 Ave., College Point; — 
and pee gener eee a Sie ee books, aurea Village, 214-61 13 
"The library has ,662 volumes, " regis- , 118-14 Hillside Ave.; Ridgewoo: ison 
; tered borrowers, and circulated 3,806,079 volumes | St.; St. Albans, 187-27 ential Age’ ae ae 
for home use in 1937. The City pps obete ts for} Beach 91 St., Rockaway Beach; St $ 


I a einway 2161 

its maintenance for 1937 was 696,337.00. 31 Street, L. I. City: Sunnyside, 45-04 48th A 

; ‘The library has no private endowments. tare ea re ‘ ve., 
: Ghiet eas, tate hen. L, I. City; Whitestone, 14-16 150th St.; Woodhaven, 


8541 Forest Parkway; Woodside, 54-22 Skillman Ave. _ 
_ + CIRCULATION BRANCHES Hours: Most branches open week days 9 A. M. 
Astoria, 1401 Astoria Blvd.; Bayside, 39-26 Bell! to 9 P. M. a 


i 


i ee. i 
ete The New York 
The Central Building of the Library, Fifth Avenue 
and 42d Street, built by the city, was opened May 
23, 1911; cost, $9,000,900. 

__ Corporate endowment funds provide for books, 
_ Salaries and other costs of the Reference Depart- 

' Ment in the Central Building and for the Central 

Circulation Branch and Central Children’s Room 
in that building. The Circulation Department is 
maintained through annual appropriations by the 
und and serves Manhattan, The Bronx, and 
Richmond. 
The branch library buildings usually contain 
lending and reference departments for adults, 
similar departments for children, lecture rooms 
used for meetings for educational purposes and for 
organizations for social betterment. The branch 
libraries work in concert with the schools and pay 
special attention to the Americanization of foreign- 
born citizens. In addition to the branches there 
are the Municipal Reference Library, Library for 
the Blind, Bronx Reference Center, Music Library, 
and Picture Collection (lending). 

The Reference Department, in the Central 
Building, in addition to its main reading room, 
has special rooms devoted to art and prints, 
American history, maps, manuscripts, music, 
genealogy, Slavonic literature, Jewish literature, 
Oriental literature, economics and public docu- 
ments, pericdicals, science, technology, and news- 
papers, 

There are three exhibition rooms, and two gal- 
leries which are devoted to the Lenox and Stuart 
art collections, with portraits_of Washington, by 
Gilbert Stuart, paintings by Reynolds, Raeburn, 
Copley, Turnef, etc. The Avery collection of prints 
is notable. 

Director, H. M, Lydenberg; Chief of the Refer- 
ence Dept., Paul Worth Rice; Chief of the 
Cireulation Department, Franklin F. Hopper. 


CIRCULATION BRANCHES 


; Manhattan—33 E. Broadway; 192 E. Broadway; 
7 61 Rivington St.; 388 E, Houston St.; 10 Seventh 


OTHER LIBRARIES 


American Geographical Society, Broadway and W. 
156th St.—Open from 10 A. M. to 5 P. M. 
; American Museum of Natural History, 
_ Park West and 77th St. 
- American Numismatic Society, W. 156th St. and 
: Broadway. 
British Library of Information, 270 Madison Ave. 
Columbia Univ., W. 116th St. and Amsterdam Aye. 
Cooper Union, Fourth Ave. and 7th St.—Open 8 
A. M. to 10 P. M. 
French Institute, 22 E. 60th St. 
- Frick Art Reference, 6 E. 7ist St. Admittance by 
appointment to students of art. 
15th St.—Open 


‘Friends (Quakerania), 221 E. 
J rs nesdays, ays. 

is a ot : 122 E. 58th St,— 
P. M.; closed dn Sundays. 


Central 


Genealogical and Biographical, 
Open 9:30 A. M. to 5 

Grolier, 47 W. 60th St. 
Hispanic Society, W, 156th St., near Broadway. 
_ Historical Society, 170 Central Park West—9 A. M. 
) tae except August and holidays. 
Huntington Free, 7 Westchester Sa,, Bronx. 
Law Library, 42 W. 44th St. 


Museums of the Brooklyn Institute 


The Brooklyn Museum on Eastern Parkway at 
Washington Avenue (Brooklyn seum—Eastern 
Parkway Station of the I.R.T.) is a general art 

Museum arranged historically and geographically 
_ to illustrate the art products of the cultures of 
; the world, The collection of American Indian art 

covers South, Central and North American tribes; 
the arts of primitive cultures represent Pacific 
Ocean cultures and Africa; the collections of 
ancient art include an Egyptian collection, one 
of the three best in this country as well as 

Ass , Greek and Roman material; the medieval 
department includes both Byzantine and western 
_ Furopean objects; the Renaissance collection il- 
, Justrates the chief schools of Italy and includes 
some fine Spanish painting; the department of 

contemporary art has one of the most compre- 
hensive collections of American oil and water 
color painting and a selection from European 
schools. There are special collections of textiles, 
prints, sculpture and Oriental arts from China, 
Japan, India and the near Hast. Free concerts, 

moving pictures and art courses are offered. The 
Museum is open daily from 10 to 5, Saturday 10 


4 
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Brooklyn 
Public Library 


Ave., South; 135 2d Ave., near 8th St.; 331 BE. 10k) ‘ 
St.; 251 W. 13th St.; 228 EB, 23d St.; 209 W. 23d 
St.; 137 W. 25th St. (Library for the Blind); 303 — 
E. 36th St.; 457 W. 40th St.; 564 Lexington Av 
742 10th Ave., near Bist St.; 121 EB. 58th St.; 328 
E, 67th St.; 190 Amsterdam Ave., near 69th St, 
1465 York Ave,, near 78th St.; 222 E. 79th St.; 
444 Amsterdam Avé., near 81st St.; 112 E. 96th St.; 
206 W. 100th St.; 174 E. 110th St.; 203 W. 116th 
St.; 116th St. and Amsterdam Ave., room 108a; 
Columbia Univ. Library; 9 W. 124th St.; 224 E. 
125th St.; 518 W. 125th St.; 103 W. 135th St.; 603 
W. 145th St.; 1000 St. Nicholas Ave., cor. 160th — 
St.; 535 W. 179th St.; 215 Sherman Ave., near 
207th St. P 

Richmond—l4 Bay Street, St. George; 75 Bennett — 
St., Port Richmond; 976 Castleton Ave., W. New 
Brighton; 132 Canal St., Stapleton; 7430 ae “a 
Rd., Tottenville; 56 Giffords Lane, Great Kills; 155 — 
Third St., New Dorp (Hughes Memorial Library). 

The Bronx—321 E. 140th St.; 761 E, 160th St.: 
877 Southern Blvd.; 910 Morris Ave., cor. 162 
St.; 78 W. 168th St.; 610 EB. 169th St.; 1205 Harrod 

ve. (Clason’s Pt.); 1866 Washington Ave., cor, 
176th St.; 2019 University Ave.; 879 E. 180th St.; 
707 Rhinelander Ave.; 2556 Bainbridge Ave.; 304] 
Kingsbridge Ave., near 230th St.; 325 City Island 
Ave.; 4100 Lowerre Place; 4304 Katonah Aye.; 1400. 
Dolen Park. 

Hours, Central Building: 9 A.M. to 10 P, lto 
10 P.M, Sundays. Branches: 9 A:M. to 9 P oe 
As of Jan. 1, 1937, the Library contained 2,551,42¢ 
books and pamphlets in the Reference Department, 
and 1,319,832 in the Circulation Department, a 
total of 3,871,258, ' 

There were recorded as using the Reference 


Department collection, 2,108,969 readers, 
consulted 4,312,649 volumes. AMeg 
The number of readers and visitors counted en-— 
tering the building was 3,891,710. ag 
In the Circulation Department 10,491,170 volumes 
were borrowed for home use. 
The assets of the Library, Dec. 31, 1936, tota 
$51,098,151.28; expenditures were $3,060,485.10. ; 


IN MANHATTAN eh f 


Lawyers’, 2 Rector St.—Open 9 A. M. to 5:30 
Masonic, 50 W. 24th St.—Open 7 to 10:30 P. 
Mechanics and Tradesmen’s Soc., 20 W, 44th St. 
Mercantile, 17 E. 47th St., 149 Broadway—8:30 
A. M. to 6 P. M. ie 
Methodist, 150 Fifth Ave.—9 A. M. to5 P, M.— 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, Fifth Ave. and 
St.—Open daily, 10 A. M, to 5 P. M. x 
Morgan, J, Pierpont, Library, 33 E. 36th St. — 
Neies aoe peven 53 E. 79th St.—Open 9 A. 
0~f'-P; . 2 i 
New York University, Washington Square; vary 
sity Heights. : 
Russell Sage Foundation Library, 130 E. 2: 
Seamen’s, 25 South St.—Open 10 A. M oo We 
- 7k 


Union Th. Sem., Broadway, cor. 120th - 
8:45 A. M. to5 P.M. Closed Aug. 15 to Sep 
United Engineering Society, 29 W. 39th St,— 

daily except Sunday, 9 A. M. to 9 P. M. 
Christian Ass’n—At_ bi 


of Arts and Sciences 


to 6, Sundays 2 to 6. Admission 25 cents to 
and 10 cents to children on Mondays and 


use’ 
to 
The Institute also operates the Brooklyn Botani 
Gardens and offers entertainment and cow 
instruction at the Brooklyn Academy of M 


is open free daily from 10 to 5; Sundays 


“ 
“ 


88,908 838,547 
200,507 1,166,58 
430,980 1,634,351 


fate Census). 


17 fee eras: 654,496 1,919)462 
bean a ed 685,504 1,959,015 :488,222 
"a, cin eos | Zeiten aise 
. S. Census). 732,016 ‘018. 1620, 
. ate 757.945 21044,712 1683, 765 
809;944 2097:570 +811,549 
861,943 2/1501428 :939,333 
913/94 2,203/286 11 
966,084 2'256,289 
1,018,083 2'309,147 
1,070,082 | . 2,362;005 
1/122/081 21414'863 
5 1.174223 2,467,866 
: ; Laesi2e8 | 3s60401 
30 (CU. S. Census). 265, "560. 
City’s Est.) .. 1,275,134 2;570,440 
aa Bg 1,307,070 2'602.903 
Bescon is 1/333) 26305249 
1°358,847 21655.53 
1,385,595 2'682,724 
1,413.56 2,711,155 
1,441,532 2739,585 
A 1,470;311 2)768,839 174/426 1'313,732 434, 


176,259 1,340,476 7,491,790 


reign born in New York City in 1930 to- Of the foreign-born whites, Russia had furnished 

358,686 (foreign-born whites, 2,293,400)— | 442,231; Italy, 440,250; Poland, 238,339; Germany, 
479,451; Brooklyn, 881,571; Manhattan, | 237,588; Irish Free State, 192,810; Austria, 127,169; 
eens, 268,359; Richmond, 39,799. England 78,003; Hungary, 59,883. 


Population of Metropolitan Area of New York City 


1930 1920 Incr. (%) Sq. miles |Pop. per sq. m 
neg rete a aes 


Disisisicaeieeeae cele 8,505,404 28.2 2,514.11 4,336.1 
eG Nielale tetele nls c/o ie 03 98,012 41.1 145.06 953.4 
Bre ee Migw sree es 43 2,254,319 29.3 1,159.84 2,513.3 
eee 44,285 ied, 54.36 18,619.5 
Eoocen: Saoweneos 95.783 19.6 9.73 11,776.9 
OLR e so cs = 5 298,103 6.2 13.00 1362.7 
Dg oan eee 414/524 6.7 23.57 18,767.0 
BeHpeRsGnuin ae Geto. a. <) 135,875 1/9 ~~ “806 17,185. 
ne Ns (Oot Sos orobe 6,153,073 27.5 1,209.21 6, 
‘New_York cities. . 5,720,224 Dar 19.13 22,138.6 
ew York City. 0,048 23.3 308.86 23,178.7 
Yonkers. . . 100,176 34.4 20.13 6,688.8 
- Population of round New York City, 1930 
oh “NEW YORK STATE NEW JERSEY ¢ 
Yassau County Glen Cove City, 11,430; Hemp-| Bergen County (boroughs unless otherwise 


wn, 186,735; Long Beach City, 5,817; No. Prose P 
mb astead town, 64,202; Oyster Bay town, 38,869; | {yted)—Cliffside Park, | 15,267; 
1 county—303, 083. 7805; 


Englewood City, — 

Garfield City, 29,739; Hackensack City, — 

19,291; Brook- 24,568; Lodi, 11,549; Lyndhurst Township, 17,362; 

Ridgefield Park village, 10,764; Ridgewood Village, 

12,188; Rutherford, 14,915: Teaneck township, 
1,113; | 16,513; total county—364,977. 


Essex County—Belleville town, 26,974; NBioars 
total county— ri Wee - Orange City, 68,020; Irvington 
1 pee own, 96,733; Maplewood township, 21,321; = 
hester County—Bedford town, 8,653; Cort- clair town, 42,017: Nutley town 20,873: oneal 
som tor eees got Harrigon town, 107198; | CitY, 35,399; So. Orange village, 13,630; W. Orange _ 
20 town, daar: eaneerogeck town, 19,040; town, 24,327; total county—833,513. Shp : 
leasant town, 20,944; Mount Vernon city Hudson County—Bayonne City, 88,979; Harri oe) 
Nee a grees NOY Roeneg fers | town, 15,601; Hoboken City, 69,961, ‘Kearny town 
128; Ossining town, 17,724; Pelham town, | 40,716; No. Bergen township, 40,714; Union City, — 
1; Poundridge town, 602;’Rye town, 37,495: | 58,659; Weehawken township, 14,807; W. New 
geen 9,690; ey ton pei eeite York town, 37,107; total county—690,730, a 
BY, 36,830; Yorktown, 2,728, total county)  passaie County—Clifton City, 46,875; Hawthorne, 
nam County—Carmel town, 3,434; Kent town, 11,868; Passaic City, 62,959; total county—302,129. 
Patterson town, 1,196; Phillipstown town, ‘ 
‘Putnam anes. town, 859; Southeast town, CONNECTICUT nae 
at ery erty solatketown town, 10,188; Fairfield  County—Bridgeport City, 146,716; 
é ‘Be erstraw town, 11,603; Orangetown town, 18,029; Greenwich town, 33,112; Norwalk City, 36,019; — 
ra apo town, 16,321; Stony Point town, 3,458; ; Stamford City, 46,346; Stratford town, 19,21 ¥ 
al county—59,599, total county—386,702. ' ' 


Male Female 
6,930,446/3, re 958 |3,457, 490 


ies ee oe 
Male | Female 


; oe en ae aa 187,284) 90/845 '439||Unknown........... : 
ANT a 200,842) 101,273) 99,569 . hat! 1,093 
BROOKLYN 
Sg a 2,560,401) 1,283,577|1,276,824,,30 to 34,....... ti 

. 213,817| -108,787| 105, Bb COUke a bea te 
S60; Bees. way hes 
. 55 to 64. . 
be 65 to 74.. 
. aye 75 and over.. 
7 Cc sah » 4, 7 Unknown,.. 

BAD PO 6.25 ses ote | 240,775] 121'497| 125; 278 | 

BRONX i 

TR eae ieee 1,265,258] 630,513) 634,745 |/30 to 34,............ 122,324 
BUagersb. 0... as. s 103,928] 52,882 1,046 1/35 to 44.00.02. l peace 

TOTES eae, ener Sea 19,233 9,914 eS. 

SEE ies 107,665} 54,535] 53,1301/55 to 64............. 

ee Aa cn a 107,754) 54,759] 52,995/|65 to 74...,....,.... 

PGtO-19. os at Gs. 113,781; 56,083] 57,698||75 and over.......... 

TE AOy ee ee ar 126,799} 58.780] 68.019]|Unknown...........: 
ETC ea ee 129,432 1 68/346 
y QUEENS 
ys F "Be Fal 
‘ 515 182,633} 94,397) 


a fc 
a 
of 
fF 
t 
P 6.551 130. ae 
a “Native whites, 4,293,825; foreign-born whites, 2,293,400; Negroes, 327,706; other races, 155 5 on 
Population of New York City by Aegenhly Districts, 193¢ 
: MANHATTAN BROOKLYN 
ag hae maint 9 pe 14 “B1,045 I 
by, 3 36.067 15 91,299 2 
3 71,408 16 76,325 3 
4 53,866 17 71,722 4 
5 67.765 18 110/063 5 
6 63,915 19 5,49) 6 
7 87,774 20 7284 7 
§ 2819 32 77'398 D 
¢ } 6 6,1 23 155,194 10 
: i? 78,474 ————_ |-____—- il 
12 88/122 aie meee 1,867,312 12 
13 69,460 18 
: QUEENS 
p  & torrets Ue oie Od ls 7 20735, | G 
84 367'373 ogee 1,079,129 222/084 7 


96,866 | 8 
86,282 a 
110,560 ats ar 


The tate census of 1925 gave the city 5, 8 
1,123,026 aliens, and 4,750,330 citizens, 


6,780 ||Lot. 7: 
8 566 City. ...| 6,930,446 


Tot... | 168,346 


- 


466 New York City—Crime Siatistics; Prisons 
Police and Crime Statistics in New York City 
(Official figures, furnished by the Police Commissioner to the Almanac) 
~ Arrest Arrests 

Year | — —}Police| Police Year —-——_——_ -|Police| Police 
(Cal.) ‘Homi-| Other |Tot. all} Force Dept. (Cal.) |Homi-| Other |Tot. all Force Dept. 

| cide | Fel.’s | Crime Expend. cide | Fel.’s | Crime Expend. 

No. No. 0. No. Dollars No. No. No. No. Dollars 
1905, 711 10,716] 198,356} 8,859] 12,505,657//1928. 373 12,609] 454,339] 17,769] 47,042,346 
1910 443 7,243] 170,681] 9,963} 15,316,473)/1929. 373 12,837| 354,616 :780| 48,705,918 
1915, 452 14,044) 212,452} 10,858} 17,364,594)| 1930. 377 13,350} 465,576] 18,633] 60,198,591 
1920, 254 13,319] 266,749) 10,905) 24,595,187|| 1931 433 13,925] 477,324) 19,333} 63,910,282 
1921 261 12,382] 272,751} 11,507) 29,901,379}|1932 449 12,902] 516,128) 19,333] 65,253,948 
1922 290 12,446} 303,451| 11,940) 30,705,185|/ 1933 420 16,915] 460,484] 19,333] 61,493.887 
1923. 205 12,741/°301,206| 12,720} 32,042,223}| 1934 351 16,613] 556,640} 19,331) 59,211,500 
1924, 207 18,783] 346,270] 13,154) 33,187,918|/ 1935. 383 16,598| 732,233} 19,331] 61,132,154 
1925, 338 13,913] 333,083} 14,150] 38,115,479} /1936- 347 15,338] 826,887] 19,332} 61,429,082 
1926 806 13,073] 348,402] 15,950] 41,403,223) | 1937 263 15,886} 957,938] 19,346] 64,619,268 
1927. 282 11,832/ 416,717) 16,973] 45,018,725! 
Homicides in the City of New York 


(Compiled 
Manhattan—(1920) 208; (1921) 176; (1922) 
201; (1923) 187; (1924) 237; (1925) 231; (1926) 218; 
(1927) 220; eat 257; (1929) 259; (1930) 273; 
tpss} 333; (1932) 330; (1933) 293; (1934) 232; 
1935) 245; (1936) 234; (1937) 231. 
65 (1924) 95; (1925) 81; 


-" (1924) 33; (1925) 
22; (1926) 19; > (1929) 29; 


(1930) 40 Auge) 70; 


Q 
18: 
(ag2 


yore 15; (1926) 22; 
9) 22; (1930) 3 


by the Chief Medical Examiner.) 


475. (1934) 33; (1935) 36; (1936) 32; (1937) 25. 
Richmond—(1921) 3; (1922) 7; (1923) 6; (1924) 7; 


(1925) 7; (1926) 3; (1927) 4; (1928) 5; (1929) 2; 
fess) 6; (1931) 3; (1932) 13; (1933) 6; (1934) 7; 
1935) 3; (1936) 4; (1937) 2. 


Whole City—(1920) 344; (1921) 307; (1922) 350; 


(1923) 303; (1924) 390; (1925) 356; (1926) 344; 
(1927) 372; (1928) 399; (1929) 426; (1930) 498; 
(1931) 569; (1932) 565; (1933) 524; (1934) 426; 
(1935) 427; (1936) 372; (1937) 350. 

Killings by police—(1920) 23; (1921) 12; (1922) 
21; (1923) 15; (1924) 33; (1925) 15; (1926) 19; 
(1927) 26; (1928) 23; (1929) 29; (1930) 37; (1931) 

(1932) 38; (1933) 40; (1934) 28; (1935) 28; 


44; 
(1936) 24; (1937) 30. 
Suicides are included in totals above. 


Institutions Under Department of Correction 


Riker’s Island Penitentiary—Opened in 1935. 
A cellular prison. Number of beds, 2,200. For con- 
victed male prisoners, over 16 years of age, having 
received workhouse or penitentiary sentences. 
Maximum sentences—three years. 

Hart’s Island Prison—A dormitory prison. Has 
no cells. Normal capacity, 900. Receives prisoners 
on transfer from the Penitentiary. Cares for crip- 
pled, infirm, tubercular and aged prisoners; also 
convalescent prison for drug addicts and mild 


medical cases. Prisoners employed in routine main- 
tenance work; grading, road-work, farming and 
eeyconing. 

New York City Reformatory for Male Mis- 
demeanants: New Hampton, Orange County—For 


male misdemeanants between 16 and 30 years of 
age. Indefinite sentences with maximum of three 
years. Inmates employed in routine maintenance 
work, farming, gardening (700-acre farm), indus- 
trial shops and schools. 

House of Detention for Women—Opened in 1932. 
Is a composite prison: Detention of those await- 
ing trial and sentence; a prison for those serving 
sentences. Capacity, 425. Inmates employed in 
pontine work. : 

y ons—Five in all. City Prison. Manhat- 
tan (the Tombs); City Prison, Brooklyn (Ray- 
mond Street Jail); City Prison (5th District); City 
Prison (7th District). Each in charge of a Warden. 
Places of detention for those awaiting trial or sen- 
tence. Also those held as witnesses. 


Pensions for Employees of City of New York 


(Prepared for the Almanac by the Citizens Budget Commission) 


Pensions are provided for employees of the City 
of New York in ten retirement funds. (The Hunter 
College Teachers’ Retirement System was merged 
with the Teachers’ Retirement System in 1938.) 
Three are on an actuarially sound basis. Seven of 
the funds are not sound. Of these seven, five—the 
former Department of Street Cleaning, the Health 
Department, Supreme Court, Ist Department, 
General Sessions Court and Kings County Court 
funds—are closed to new entrants. Two, the Fire 
Department Relief Fund and the Police Pension 
Pung, are still open. 

The Fire Department Relief Fund admits only 
members of the uniformed force of the Fire De- 

artment. The members make no contribution. 

he City bears the entire cost.. Members may 
retire upon their own application after twenty 
years of service, regardles of age, on an annual 
pension equal to one-half of their final pay. 

The Police Pension Fund includes all the mem- 
bers of the uniformed force of the Police Depart- 
ment. The members contribute two per cent of 
their salaries. The City pays the balance of the 
cost, about 80 per cent of the total cost. Members 
may retire upon their own application after 
twenty-five years of service, regardless of age, on 
an annual pension equal to one-half of their final 


ependents of policemen and firemen killed in 
line of duty receive annual pensions of half pay 
of the deceased members. 
Members of the teaching staffs of the Depart- 


ment of Education and the Board of Higher - 
tion must become members of the eschew tg 
tirenient System, to which both the City and 
members make contributions on an actuarial basis 
the City’s share of the cost approximately equaling 
that of the members. Retirement at half of the 
average annual pay for the last five or any con- 
secutive ten years is permitted after 35 years of 
service or upon attainment of age 65. 
_ All other employees of the Department of Educa- 
tion must become members of the Board of 
Education Retirement System. The City and the 
members contribute approximately equally on an 
actuarial basis. The system provides retirement 
a toe ere ee pee pay for the last 
or after ears 
at the option of the employees. er bigs a 
other employees in the competitive 
classes of the civil service must and atbertei? 
employees may, become members of the New York 
City Employees’ Retirement System if not other- 
wise provided for. The City and the members 
share approximately equally in the cost on an 
actuarial basis. The system provides retirement 
see Sider pee of the a annual pay for 
any consecutive five years after 30 ye 
sy sitet ee 55. yeets Cera 
mployees must retire at age of 70. In 
instances extensions of two years at a ine oe 


be granted, with a maximum of ten years, to 80 


years of age. 


The cost of pensions borne by the taxpayers of — 


the City of New York for 1938 was $32,768,540, 


te ole ee 
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Ag _ York City—Birth. , Marriages, Deaths 467 
riages and Deaths, New York City (Five Boroughs) 
“(Compiled by the Registrar of Records, Department of Health) reG 
) Live Births Marriages Deaths Stillbirths |InfantMortality 


Estimated 


per per r |Deaths 
Pop. July 1 No. No. 1,000 é 1,000 | No, 1000 Under 
pop pop. pop live- | 1 Yr. 
births ‘ 
» 1920.....| 5,683,765 23.37 | 64,422 | 11.33 5.9 1 i 
hb ee 6,323,035 20.37 | 64,826 | 10.25 : 8,315 56. 
~ “1930. ....) 6,904,712 17.60 | 63,337 | 9.10 8 7,030 57.24 © 
| ey | eee 4 16.40 | 61,574 | 8.86 R 6,427 55.59 
Ey ee 7,099,304 15.50 | 58,957 | 8.30 49.1 5,594 50.9 
MBAS 0%. 52 7,160,434 14.40 | 60,116 | 8.40 51.7 5,508 53,2 
1934). x 7,226,164 14.00 | 67,347 | 9.30 50.1 5,287 $2.22 
1935.5.7, 7,294,894 13.80 | 68,372 | 9.40 90. 48.7 4,790 47.60 
1936,....| 7,363,624 98,507 | 13.4 | 72,234 | 9.80 10,50 | 4,992 50.7 4,490 45.05 — 
1937.....| 7,434,346 101,988 | 13.7 69,417 9.30 | 77,465 | 10.40 | 4,847 | 47.5 4,457 43.7 


Included in the 101,988 live births in 1937 were 992 sets of twins. 


BROOKLYN BIRTHS, MARRIAGES AND DEATHS 


(Figures are included in the table above. In this and the following table the figures have been offict 
revised as to births, deaths and still births to conform to borough of residence 1927 and since.) re d 


1 Deatas 
Live- Still- Mar- All | 
Year births births riages | Causes |Tuberc’s|/Pneum.| Kidney 
OE 28 Ain fe bs ace 49,171 2.193 18,242 | 25,552 1.959 3,317 2,099 
PID ie cht ws an © ki 406 2,321 18,386 24.889 1,398 2,916 1,642 
BS ah erg RRS 48,281 04 17,909 | 25,886 1,252 2,814 1,068 
Lt ee eae 45,117 2,084 | 17,753 | 27,047 1,344 3,349 1,004 
ee ee 42,565 2,004 18,323 | 26,126 1,245 3,03 914 
oh ae ae 40,441 2,101 18,811 | 26,401 1,248 2,818 1,275 
b) ee 39,312 1,980 | 21,460 | 26,113 1,205 2,392 1,816 
Le Se a Te 38,578 1,852 21,828 | 26,085 1,246 2,164 1,602 
PBS icin ois no 2 7, 1,971 | 22,420 | 26,601 1,269 2,219 1,587 
eh eas Spee 1,847 | 21,814 | 26,516 1,170 2,214 1,465 3,4 S 
BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, OTHER BOROUGHS (included in 5-Borough table) 
l Manhattan Bronx Queens l Richmond 


OO ae SEE a — 

| Births M’'r’sg’s|Deaths Births| M’r’s's|Deaths Births ;M’r’s’s Deaths Births |M’r’g's|Death 
ES a Cas RS AE Se Hs —<——— | —_—_}-—_____- |__| — 
1920) 56.839; 36,496) 32,557, 14.591 6,076 7,895) 9.485] 2,725) 5,530} 2,770 3880) — 
1925) 47.208} 34,544) 29,524 15,728 atoe 8,622, 11.480) 3,227) 7 
1930 30,227 p 2: 2 | 


| 009 31,528) 25.756; 18,640! 11,067] 12/156 15:905| 6/087 2/339 
‘ 1937 32990 29,441] 25:228 191154! 10,727) 12:410 16'824| 61275 | 2'496 


DEATHS FROM STREET ACCIDENTS 


Yr. |Veh./CarsjAutos|| Yr. ;Veh.;Cars{Autos| Yr. ([Veh.(Cars|Autos 


a. 


5 | 346 |}1930 2y 55 (1.276 | 1933 1,137 ||1936 11 
a 1920 3 32 763 ||1931 0 63 }1,208 |1934 34 |1,145 1937 17 i Te 
1925 42 80 |1.022 1/1932 7 39 11,199 11935 8 51 11,078 |! « 


The city’s chief medical bral Rage Eb at oe) Boke geben fatalities make these statistics especia 
S, de in 1937, a s inquiry of | significant. 3 ry 5 
J eAat huatway oxidante, Ghacdyiae them in his “Chemical tests for objectively establishing 1 
_ annual report. presence of alcohol in the body were only poss 
“There was,’’ he says, ‘‘an increased incidence of | in those cases which survived less than 24 ho 
deaths from highway accidents this year. The | after the injury. In cases surviving a longer pr 
_ inereases were more or less evenly distributed in| of time any alcohol originally present complet 
_ deaths caused by private automobiles, street cars, | disappears by oxidation and therefore cannot 
_ ‘1’ and subway trains, collisions, etc. There was a| detected chemically.” eal 
slight reduction in the fatalities caused by auto| The Examiner’s tables show that the month 
trucks. Attention is called to the tables represent- | fatal in Manhattan was November; in sari 
ing the study of the relation of alcohol to highway | October; in the Bronx, April; in Queens, Se} 
accidents. As far as we know this is the first time | ber; in Richmond. October and December. 
such a statistical study has been made in any| In Manhattan, 39 per cent of the total ni 
community. of cases tested were positive for alcohol; in Bro 
“Tt can be conservatively stated that in ap-|lyn, 54 per cent; in the Bronx, 46 per cent 
_ proximately 40 Pape | cent of fatal me Lat mag ae arm oh Sel ge or eae be per Pot 
¥ inki b lecease: e positive-for-: al 
ees Mecca atactors, The manjority < 41 per cent in fatal highway accidents to 


Yled were pedestrians. The large number of 
autopsies and the routine chemical analysis of the 
brain or other organ for its alcoholic content in the 


> 
Ee hee has been a factor. The majority of persons 
4 


r 
j 
. 
; 


7~_ 880 4 7 
NEW YORK CITY SUICIDES Z mn 


x Rate ; Rate Rate - ropd 
Suicide r ; Suicide} per Suicide) 
Year errr, 100.000 Year |Deaths a ,000|]| Year |Deaths|/100,000)| Year 
Pop. op. 


5 1935...] 1,170 | 
Oo 761 | 22.08 116 


199 Eo 1936..:| 1,11 
a est 1330. 30:30 1937. .:| 1140 
1931.: 21.30 


an! 


68 -—»- New York City—Birth 


- _Deaths, Chief Causes (Greater) City 
i i ] | Non- i Kid- | Heart =) aie 5 | : 
| Xear |Putm.|Pneu-|Pul’ry| Can-| ney | Dis’ || Wear |i per] mionialTubert 


12ZE 905 
8,336] 2,806) 18, ae 
8,573| 2,972\|'18,893) (1937. 


yi id deaths—(1932) 64; (1933) 70; (1934) 44; (1935) 34; (1936) 33; (1937) 26. if 
Siontneria asa (1932) 210; (1933) 86; (1934) 103; (1935) 68; (1936) 35; (1937) 58. ¢ 

Epidemic meningitis deaths—(1932) 114: | (1933) 73; (1934) 73; (1935) 243; (1936) 226; (1937) 101. 

Poliomyelitis deaths—(1932) 32; (1933) 90; (1934) 12; (1935) 91; (1936) 9; (1937) % 

“Appendicitis deaths—(1932) 1,065; (1933) 1,149; (1934) 1,006; (1935) °920; (1936) 1,050; (1937) 935. 

‘Influenza deaths—(1932) 50; (1933) 8; (1934) 21; (1935) 11; (1936) 25; (1937) 468. : 
‘ 


ahs ; DEATHS FROM ALCOHOLISM IN NEW YORK CITY 


Wii. -| The {B kj Tot. | Man-; The |Brook| Tot. || Man-| The |Brook| Tot. 
Yr. ek prone ives City || Yr.|hat’n|Bronx| lyn City || Yr. |hat’n|Bronx| lyn City 
i, 135 596 |}1930|) 531 49 277 908 ||1934) 290 26 110 471 
143 621 ||1931| 573 56 261 942 ||1935| 255 : 

91 562 ||1932| 417 39 202 701 ||1936) 261 21 122 445 

16 98 ||1933| 421 40 198 703 ||1937| 225 21 106 385 


4 


Neonatal Mortality, New York City 


Deaths | Infant | Deaths Rate Popula- | Deaths { Rate per 3 

Year Births Unéer |Mortality; Under Under |tion 1-11 i-11 1,000 1-11 

: Year Rate j|1 Month|1 Month| Months | Months | Months 
16,215 113.4 5,268 36.8 126.300 10.947 86.7 
13,866 98.2 5,067 35.9 124,800 8,799 70.5 
11,340 85.4 4,650 35.0 117,500 6,690 56.9 
8,315 64.6 4,222 32.8 114,200 4,093 35.8 
7,030 57.2 3,753 30.6 109,100 3,277 30.0 
6,427 55.6 3,347 29.0 102,900 3,080 29.9 
5,594 50.9 3,238 29.5 ,800 2,356 24.1 
,508 53.2 3,099 29.9 92,000 2,409 26.2 
5,289 52.2 3,251 32.1 89,822 2,036 22.7 

4 »790 47.6 2,933 29.1 89,600 1,857 20.7 5 

us 98,507 4,490 45.6 2,770 28.1 87,759 1,720 19.6 
ACaues 101,988 4,457 43.7 2,711 26.6 91,004 1,7: 192 


Death rates are per 1,000 live births; population 1-11 months is estimated on the basis of (births 
aths under one month) x 11-12 births 1910-1913 are estimated. 


Life Tables for New York City, 1930 


SPY (By Benjamin Malzberg, Ph.D., N. Y. State Department of Mental Hygiene) 


years in 1880 to 44.86 in 1901, to 49.46 in 1910, and 
to 54.83 in 1919-1920. Between 1880 and 1930 males 
added 26.73 years to their expectation of life at — 
birth, an increase of 92 percent. Females enjoyed 
? 4 an additional expectation at birth of 27.23 years in 
és ; 1930, an increase of~83 percent over that of 1880. 
bees cl c The accompanying life table for New York City, 
pirth of 29.04 years. In 1901 the expectation had | in 1930, are based upon the average mortality dur- 
grown to 40.65 years. In 1910 it was 45.30 years,| img the years 1929-1931. The basic population — 
pe ‘in_ 1019-1020 it was 51.61 years. keene Peel ears: faker from wie Federal census of — 

mong females there was a simila’ sion. ril 1, c ese were adjusted _ 
pheir € pectation of life at birth grew from 32.77! July 1,’ 1930. : fo ae 
¥ 


EXPECTATION OF LIFE\IN NEW YORK CITY AT SPECIFIED AGES 


Males Females Exact Males Females 
1901 / 1910) 1930 | 1904 | 1910 | 1930 Age : 
-. |40.65/45. é .86|49 .46/60.00|| 50......... 17.12]17.57|18.74|18.77\1 ‘21.00 
1 /48.47/51. : -89/54.90/59.67]] 60... ...... 11.96/12. 19/1288 13:00 13:38 14.58 | 
E 5 -24/50.93/55.16|| 70... 22222) -82) 8.16] 8.39] 8.39] 8. Ags 
.85}46.47/50°51]| 80.2.5... 4.70] 5. oy ; 


.71|42.16!46.04]| 90......00. 
. 34/34. 13 37.40 //100. ........ 
- 46126 .65 28.89 


great increase in expectation of life at birth | relative numbers, with advancin iS 
s already been described. Substantial increases | pass 60 years of age the gains fn pre We ; 
pooues Ce ov ane me gai de ek igh Ye Bary ipa eas at a few ages (ie., 80 years 

striking as that a . The increases in| among males ere is an * 
etation of life were less, in both absolute and actual decrease 


. oo Expectation of Life-in Animals 
M abe snnt may live 75-100 years; the falcon, The probable life of the hi 
; vulture, 118; golden eagle, 104; swan, 102; | years; the rhinoceros, 40-50; 
e, elder duck, raven, parrot, tortoise (éspe- | cuckoo, crocodile and toad, each 40: 
ly the giant tortoise), 200. 10-15; goat, 12-15; stag, 30; roebuck, 15: 
le carp and pike may reach 150 years; the | 16; elk, 20; wild pig, 20-30; d ¢ 
ass, dromedary and bear 40-50. Among birds, | fox, 10; lion, 20-25: ti 


Ee 


e crane has a life expectation of 40-50 years; | 20-25; squirrel, 10-12; h 


= Ae 7 
ae rei tl 

York City constituted 46.0 per cent of the total 
- Population of the city (6,930,446) and 54.8 per cent 
of population 10 years old and over. In 1920, the 
_ number of gainful workers was 2,531,412, forming 
45.0 per cent of the total population and 56.0 per 
cent of the population 10 years old and over. 

Of the gainful workers 72.9 per cent were males, 
and 27.1 ver cent were females. The male gainful 
workers formed 79.9 per cent of all males 10 years 


Occupation 


VOLS ina OAR AAA ot eae 
Brick & stone masons « tile layers 
Builders and building contractors. 


Manag. & officials (manuf.)...... 
Manufacturers... 0... caces-s 


Painters, glaz , & varn. (building) . x 
Plumbers «& gas & steam fitters 23,437) ..... 
Tailors & tailoresses.......... 40,537} 1,287 
Factory operatives........ .| 231,989) 143,593 
Tron & steel, mach & vehicle ind. 18,651} 1,402 
Leather industries.........,.. 4 
Paper, print’g, & allied indus... 
Suit, coat, & overall factories. . . 
Textile industries. ..,.......7. 


Chauf. & truck & tractor drivers. . 
‘Laborers, steam « street railroad 
Telephone operators............, 


7,369 
41,165 


ainful Workers; Civil Service Rules 469 
rainful Workers in New York City, 1930 


459 gainful workers in 1930 in New] old and over in 1930 as compared with 81.8 per 


cent in 1920, while the female gainful workers 
formed 29.7 per cent of all females 10 years old 
= ae in 1930, as compared with 30.4 per cent 


By boroughs, the gainful workers numbered: 

Manhattan—675,135 males, 319,899 females. 
Bronx—412,572 males, 137,324 females. Brooklyn— 
828,526 males, 280,773 females, Queens—358,083 
males, 110,949 females. Richmond—50,283 males, 
13,915 - females. ’ 


Occupation Male |F’male— 


: 


td ~ 
D409 Cr) > Or Ca 00. 


Teachers (school).,..........-.. 


Technical engineers../.......... 


Laundry operatives... 
Porters (except in stores) 
Rest,, cafe, & lunch room keepers. 


Agents, collectors, & credit men... 
Bookkeepers and cashiers........ 
Clerks (except in stores)......... 
Mes,, er'd, & office boys and girls. 
Stenographers and typists....... 
All occupationg, ........... 


4'346| 89, 
12,324,599|862,8 


Civil Service Rules in 


Under the White Civil Service Law, Chapter 370, 
Laws of 1899, April 19, the rules apply to all po- 
sitions in the service of the City of New York ex- 
cept officers elected by the people, all legislative 
officers and employees, heads of any department, 
or superintendents, principals, or teachers in a 
public school, academy, or college. , 

The Unclassified Service includes elective officers; 
the officers and employees of the City Council; 
“members of the Board of Elections; the head, or 
heads, of any department of the City Government; 
or any person appointed by name in any statute. 

The Classified Service is divided into four classes: 


: ie Class—The Exempt Class includes the 
- deputies of principal executive officers authorized 
by law to act generally for and in place of their 
principals; one secretary of each officer, board, and 
commission authorized by law to appoint a secre- 
tary; one clerk and one deputy, clerk, if author- 
ized by law, of each court, and one clerk of each 
elective judicial officer. Under 12 per cent are now 
exempt. ; 
-Competitive Class—Includes all those po- 
sitions ct © maison nature, in the city institutions 
or elsewhere, that it Le met practicable to fill 
; itive examination. 
Se been Thetodes all unskilled laborers 
skilled laborers as are not included in 


Labor 
and such 
competitive or non-competitive classes. 

cutive Class—Includes_ all positions in 

Cc ified Service (excepting those in_ the 

Exempt, Non-Competitive or the Labor Class) 

for which it is practicable to determine the merit 

and fitness of the applicant by competitive exami- 
nation. ; 

c in the Non-Competitive Class are 
aeoers “5 result of the examinations held by the 
‘department subject to approval or rejection by the 
Municipal Civil Service Commission. 


tive and Labor classes will be issued and Tecaly 

only for the position or positions advertised, d 
only during the period specified by the commis 
in such advertisement. Advertisements fo: 

various examinations appear _in the prom 
daily papers and in the City Record, which is | 
file in-any of the city libraries. Be J 
In general according to the Lyons Law wh ich 

became effective on January 1, 1938, applic 
must be citizens and residents of the City of 


independent of the City Charter, such as t 
Board of Transportation, the Board of ae Su 


Authority. 

Applicants for patrolmen must have resi 
within the State of New York at least one (1) 
prior to the date of appointment. : 

Fees, for positions paying $1,000 or more, are 
charged for examinations, usually 1-20 of 1 p 
cent of the entering salary. * 

Applicants for all positions in the Competiti 
and the Labor Classes are required to take a met 
cal and physical examination. ; ‘ 

Applicants for Labor Class positions that rea 
previous training or experience must take an ora 
or practical test; written examinations, gener: 
to determine whether the candidate is able to 1 
and write English, are given to applicants in | 
Labor Class. rn : tan 
The headquarters of the Commission are in the 
Municipal Building. ts - 


4 


rg auth. : & Dy 
(Figures compiled by the U. S. Bureau of the Census) bins 


| W: sin Cost of Value of Fes e 
Year Estab. ue Year _ Materials Products | Capital | 


ps rae Dollars 
Aver. No. 72,870,000 | 
pe rari 


,. Manufactures in New York € 


Dolars Dollars. 
ate 853,238,000 | ‘ 
1,042,946,000 | ....... | 
-1,361,860,000 | 428,838 
Bee regure 550,962 


"861,476,000 
2'2487500/925 
844,648,136 | 2,718,792,438 

2'853,834'232 


038,557,492 | 


3 LS GLI BOO: 31>.) sta ie iera toe Ne mateeeins 


yO90U,0/2,509 | .....--- 
, 


1 ,088, 
438,778,462 1,331,048,611 
26,061 582,298,673 | 1,756,473,582 


‘The 1935 figures include printing and publishing. 
48s SUMMARY FOR 1935, BY BOROUGHS 


Wage Wages in Cost of Ma- Value of . 
Estab. Earners ear terials Products 
No. Aver. No. Dollars Dollars Dollars 
"1,198 18,847 22,797,171 47,227,153 103,177,991 
4,490 122,961 135,677,688 365,372,360 723,354,862 
18,694 288,036 359,893,432 1,110,223,156 2,432,756,222 
1,509 47,966 54,263,260 187,001,696 332,797,719 
170 7,335 9,667,130 | 46,649,217 74,131,445 
SUMMARY FOR 1933, BY BOROUGHS 
OSES Sere 768 14,947 17,116,533 | ——- 32,761,437. | 75,708,311 _ 
8) ce OA 3,500 102,112 104,783,208 283,992,165 598,324,967 
ean esWehasesrel 13,638 228,859 267,763,304 845,358,515 1,871,646,053 
So oe i ae 1,187 39,927 43,175,382 140,653,691 265:994,323 
eg aid 140 5,546 5,940,035 28,282,803 48,999,201 
“SUMMARY FOR 1931, BY BOROUGHS " 
1,154 17,894 26,659,100 | 46,724,185 115,409,116 
5,160 122,247 157,643,169 401,685,858 838,906,451 
18,233 262,832 401,870,084 1,323,920,722 2,841,518,692 
1,501 46,035 63,076,194 178,868,754 352, 787 
is 6,649 9,131,967 36,507,551 63,572,487 


AREA 


Census purposes is an area from which at least 
40,000 wage earners were reported in the Manu- 
factures Census for 1929, and which camprises one 
or more contiguous, industrially important coun- 
ties. More than half of the manufacturing activity 
of the United States is concentrated in these 33 _ 
areas. ; 
: The “Industrial areas’’ should not be confused 
ration in 1935. These establishments gave em- | with the “metropolitan districts’’ established for 
nent during the year to 779,486 wage earners | Population Census purposes, each of which in- 
including salaried employees), to whom $899,- | cludes, with the cemtral city or cities, all the — 
6 was paid out in wages, and turned out] adjacent and contiguous minor civil divisions 
ts to the value of $5,739,353,054. (townships, etc.) having a density of at least 150 
the 33 ‘‘industrial areas” established for | inhabitants per square mile. 


amounted to less than $5,000) were in 


“THE 1 35 DATA FOR THE COUNTIES OUTSIDE N. Y. CITY BUT WITHIN T Vn 
eee INDUSTRIAL AREA ARE: by bia: Ni 


* 
Wase Wagesin | Cost of Ma- Value of 


Earners Year terials Products 


Estab. 


Dollars Dollars Dollars 
22,679,150 107,394,638 167,527,399 
7eisiss7 | dae 18K 088 Tree 316 
,824, 144, 4 

77,486,719 315,651,748 ae oes e 
28,309, 211,923/713 .240°189 
481405,117 90,967;16 194'581/823 
31,970.62 105,299,226 189/263'412 
294/109,003 1,1211479'163 1,906,607,416 
899,086,826 29851347383 ,739,353,054 


347, 5. 
665,160,054 2,116,776,719 4,284,825,526 
1,415,019,737 |, 4,846,209,132 9,339,103,4386 


_ -WALUE OF PRODUCTS, CHIEF MANUFACTURES, N. ¥. CITY, 1935 
apparel, $853,307,701. : | Paints, pigments, varnishes, $42,364,905. i 
ing and publishing, $410,576,745 (newspaper | Furniture, including office, $38,390,484, 

ae $255,057,174; book, music, job, fina machinery, apparatus, supplies, $36, 


] . Perfumes, cosmetics, al 
£, $223,040,387. 705,113. toilet preparations, $35,- 


Boxes, paper, $31,576,761. 
House furnishings, $31,428,444. 
Drugs and medicines, $31,052,925. 
Men’s furnishing goods, $29,334,722. 
ene if ek Te Soo bee 608. t 

, $54,661, mbroideries, s i 
‘cotton underwear and work clothing, $51,- Food preparations, Seaai7 1 gag ber ee 


=. es z Ss rs ¥ 9} e 
nors, malt, $51,324,093. hip and boat building, $25,019,127, 


a) 


cking, wholesale, $111,620,700. 
manufactured, $79,145,707. 
Yefining, sane. Pees te: 


Lithographing, $24,730,316, 


i "| ip tes aah os W “ oe) ae ee 


de, , Retail-and Wholesale 
rade in N. Y. City, 1935, by Kinds 


~@ompiied oy the United States Bureau of aE Census.) 


Em 
Sales ovees| a ve. Kind of Business| Stores} Sales heralte 


$1,000 Av. No.| $1,006 No. | $1,000 |Ry-No [$1,000 
© City Total... 115,567|2,847,332 323,590 369,483|/H’sh’ldap'li.,radio| - 476} 21,143| 
ee | ————||Radio dealers... . 379 16,782 

Food stores... .. s 844,426 60,300 71,326|'Otherhomef'rnish.| 1,333 32,313 


4 a, 
= “Baty confect. 5 3,475| Lumber - build- 
2 airy prod., mi 28 3| 19,837|\ing-hdwe, group] | 4,094 82,180 
Egg pel poultry 51 13,692 779 751 ———— ee 
licatessen . f u 3 1,859/||/L’mb’r, build. mat. 499} 31,615) 2,803) 4,621 
Fruit, veget. mai 8, . 4,054||/Hardware stores..| 1,901] 24° Ft 2; 1008 2.650 
Grocery no meats 7 066) 15,638)| Hardwrl, farm imp. 7 
Grocery, meats. . 2,954 : 9,579} 10,985||Heat., p'mb equip. 187 
Meat markets. . ‘ . 10,473||Paint'glass, wa l-pl) 1,390 
Fish markets... .. : | ; 941 || Electrical supply . 110 
Bakeries, caterers. 3 mi 2,6 2,570 
Other food stores. 7 . 502 743\\ Eating & drink- 
General stores ing places.... 
(with food).... 


15,029 


— Restau.,lunchrms.| 8,768 
General merchan- Lunchcoun.,refr’s.| 1,941 
ee Be : . 58,385} 62,066)|Drinking places...| 4,320 


Dry gds., gen. mer, R 4 4,221) 4,389 
Department stores f 43,686] 50,810 Ss ha 
Variety, 5-10, etc. 50,624) 10,478} 6,867!) With fountain... 1,927 53,673 

; nn the Without fount’n.} 2/210} 29,413] 3/278 3,40 


Other ret. stores 


Drug stores..... 4,137 


* 


” Apparel group 


* Men’s furnishings, “ 
Men's clothing... 985 +2 . Bicycle shops. ... 
Family clothing. . % 7,308||Book stores. 
W'men’s a gad 2,542 612 6 | 
Furriers and ac 202 9 FOPIStS... 92, 60522 1 

i Ali 2,357||Fuel & ice dealers.| 1,919 
3, 2 Eee ad ape re a 599 

Other apparel 2 , ay, grain 
Shoe sa baw ene 67,601} 6,164| 7,917 (Without groc).. 42 


i (With roc.) 2815... oe 
_ Automotive g’p 147,069} 11,084] 16,208|/Farmé&gard.sup'ly 31 
sea] 10g a20|oias|”s.aes| suena: | * 
r-vehic. (new, 106,020 ; uggage stores... 
piokirenr dacivcnr, : 8,063 55 668 || News dealers. ... . 1,259 
=. Tire = bat. dealers 556 2 1,828/|Sporting goods . 125 
m wOerages, ......-- 2,02 06 3,624) |Beer & liq. (pack.). 845 
By Other automotive. 4 53 223||Otherclassific't’ns.| 3,182 


Sec.-hand stores 


-h rotting & sites 
oak st 3,682} 133,879} 12,618} 20,244 Tires 2cce ee 


j 783} 50,293] 4,301] 7,287 shops..... 73 242) 
| Floor cov.,drap.!_711/ _13,348| 11188! _1:798|| Owner... ail 31508 494) 


nsation for proprietors and firm members of unincorporated pusinesses, 
4 eran “haponsds for the 1935 vear—food stores, $156,491,000; general stores with food, $ 
_ general merchandise group, $126,343,000; apparel group, $130, 074, 000; automotive group, $33 
filling stations, $14,3: 324,000; furnished-household group, $43,251,000; topa er Oulldiee: eae eee 
$21,989,000; eating and drinking places, $188,446,000; drug stores, $24,734,000; second-hand stores. 3 


int total, including acess ae 101,133, of whom 48,461 were connected with ‘foo! 


Filling stations.| 2,241 5,339} 6,501 1,259 


nes .000. : 
as well as in the wholesale, there are merchants and concerns that a bd § 
papnenne recall, ede £2 | iness. Many retailers do some jobbing. es 


RETAIL SUMMARY, 1935, BY BOROUGHS; ALSO SUBURBS 


Sales Pro- Em- 
in Year prietors ployees © 


New York— x 
Borough Stores 


es 4 Bit a99 76361 
Ps if , 
one BOs Ua bes pea e 3F933 677,258 34/675 
MP Mantsttans. 61. escdeces 41/233 1,462)499 33'666 
Mieroucens....0........ 16,278 351,364 4139 
A 44,712 2,292 
5,466 123,612 4,695 
3,221 63,941 2,874 
8,327 210,642 6,827 
109 31,812 
see 903 284,275 405 
383 124,849 175 
3 (1929 figures in Parentheses) “stones, 97,528 (103,623) ; full t "eum 
ee ae ge 3A (stbab1; net 1939. oe $2,245,801,000 ($4, Rae 000). Bs 4 
in 1935—establishments, 21,418; n oe year, $9,617,910,000; 
wholes ule, trade Pe clesees Texoluding LS Ser bulk tank ney: 99, 318; total payroll in year, 


—beer, wines, and liquors, $190.638,000; automotive, $185,912 
i oe cen aehrene Hy halele trade SIO diy ho goods, $1, 660,5 4,000; groceries, $1,262,309. Ta 


4 ¥ ee - e 
New York City Food Sup & 
_ The City of New York received and consumes | sells and consumes nares re : oe ei y Bx tot 
a 


i ; - ili roduction, but direc i 
annually more than one billion dollars worth of eee Soon thar 10 pereeht of sated t 


agricultural products, not including canned or) f\" 2) tern markets based on New York’s values 
_ preserved goods, sea food, beer, wine, and liquor, | th.°qay. Furthermore, by reason of the efficient 
‘Tf’s what you eat and drink that walks and/| yetwork of railroad and trucking facilities con 
talks,” says an old maxim. necting primary markets throughout the country, ~ 
‘Commissioner W. F. Morgan jr. of the Depart-| and by reason of easy diversion of commodities 
“ment of Markets has gathered figures and facts to | from one market to another, the trend of whole- 
prove, he states, ‘‘that prices of food commodities | sale values on all fruits and vegetables in New 
as established in New York are reflected through- | York is quickly reflected elsewhere, to the en 
‘out the United States, and every shipping unit, | that current market values as established in New 
from the largest cooperative organization down to| York influence indirectly those in other large 
the smallest grower, sees net revenues rise or| centers of population.”’ Z 
decline in keeping with the trading activities in| The following table showing the city’s yearly 
this metropolitan area. This can readily be ac-| food supply was compiled by the U. S. Bureau of 
counted for in the fact that New York not only | Agricultural Economics, Washington. 


Figures in Carloads 


Classes of Food 


cr 1935 1936 1937 Sept 
uits and vegetables received by rail and boat... .. 146,209 139,950 142,062 
its and vegetables received by truck...:....... = 65,259 71,164 54,386 
211,468 211,114 196,448 
237,921,370 244,299,056 232,843,569 
68,800,173 65,886,718 61,302,749 
185,239,950 212,096,792 206,602,823 
MOMSEN AeA av ak Pane eat cee «wee ore, ROL ala ia eae Seep See Senn oe 202,928,940 205,419,720 
i (ONG TT Ia etic Rapti omega Rea o | EM Amr) Ae 1,363,938,800 1,510,533,880 
SRemETEN TTDI Vs CAL LOBOS) oe. os alate (= araie a. wie d-clt.cie ove leinb| c/ehatcin oe a, goals A 148 9,143 
eee Cocoanuts, etc. (carloads) ....--.- 6-6. ee| eee ee eee eee eee : 2,400 3,273 
Bateece 

= jLocal dressed: carcasses (Ibs.)\.-..-- eke ee ti] eke eee ee eee 801,176,740 744,521,739 
Country dressed carcasses (Ibs.)...-......-...+. a 11,721,785 13,457,805 

_ _Western dressed carcasses (ibs.) .. 485,341,970 480, Le 
_ Western fresh and frozen cuts (Ibs.)..........-2/. 0.0.2.2... esas 147,674,036 152,427,776 
fern guredand provisions’ (Ibs.). 0.56. 8.3] lek ee ces 112,918,001 113,871,446 
ported fresh and processed (Ibs.).......-... Fi Poe ich Sa a Oe el 59,488,673 91,356,906 

h estimated (Ibs.).......- at eae the his a See NS. Oye ue See 500,000,000 500,000,000 - 


Markets—Bronx Terminal, 151st Street and Ex- 
terior Street. It is a primary market in the hand- 
ling of wholesale fruits and produce in the meiro- 
politan area. It is served by railroad side-tracks. 
The income from the market in 1927 was $296,012. 
ee re Market is bounded by West, Fulton, 
= aor jaan 4 lori ae ‘peaches, Georgia, h bale: Washington Sts. It has been in existence 

h Carolina, California, New York; pears, Cali- | West Washington Market is bounded by Bloom- 
nia, ae “iduaetie eh tae ete ee pone field and Gansevoort Sts., 10th and 3th Aves.: 

ae virginia, OTS ern oh sce ei Pe sera by wholesale merchants in poultry and 
» : ; mea 
Ni = Biss 4 
Pilon atoine, Me? port aes Facing this is the Gansevoort Farmers’ Market 


an: hite s 
hh Carolina, Florida: tomatoes, Florida, | SWare, named after Gen. Peter Gansevoort. 
ig, Nor OMGE, “Vexas, ‘Miseissipol- The Wholesale Fish Market, at Fulton and South 
gentina sends grapes, onions, peaches: Baha- | Sts., facing the East River, was abandoned as a — 
s, tomatoes; Belgium, grapes; Bermuda, pota- City Market in 1914. It is operated as private 
“celery, onions; Canada, potatoes, apples, | Market. * 
hile, onions, cantaloupes, grapes, peaches; Park Ave. Market, Manhattan, 111th to 116th 
pefruit, potatoes; Egypt, onions; Holland, Sts., comprises 5 buildings, inclosing what was 
, onions; Italy, lemons; Mexico, tomatoes; formerly the largest open air market in the City. > 
1 Rico, grapefruit, oranges; Spain, onions, Wallabout Market in Brooklyn—bounded by — 
uloupes. — Flushing, East and Clinton Aves., and the Walla- 
much wine, liquor, beer, and soft drink, | bout Creek; covers a wide area, principally of — 
consumes in a year nobody. knows. | wholesale merchants’ stores. In the\ center of this 
is true as to tobacco, cigars, and cig- | area is the largest and most used Farmers’ Market — 
s. There are no statistics as to the ultimate | Square in the city. In 1936 Wallabout got a rail- — 
ation of the imports and the actual origin | road spur freight terminal, a direct link with the 
exports. Set gres eae estimates Ley ae ; 
there were sold in n e City about utdoor Markets—There are over 
900 half-barrels, or 20,600,000,000 glasses of |} pushcart markets, most of which A Page 
a; ; Boroughs of Manhattan, Bronx and Brooklyn. — 
PS a 


ie 


Weekly Food Cost Put at $8.73 for family of 5 


ten 
Yew York Budget Council estiraated at $8.73; Whole wheat and rye bre: 3 

imum weekly food bill for a family of five,| White bread, 6 1-pound loaves ~ oes eaves -80. 
ing of a man doing muscular work, woman] Oatmeal, dark farina, 3 pounds..... peat. is 127 
1ousework, two boys, 13 and 7, and girl 10. | Macaroni, rice, flour, 3 pounds............... < 
od budget follows: 


Simvae tek vache te Oleomargarine, lard oil, 114 pounds sos eae 
B4l'Bugar, 9 pounds Pee eines 
Cocoa;444> pounds one eeee ee. eee 
Coffee, 46% polind yo.set fan eee oo ee 
Téa, 4%. Pount see be ea ee Shale 
RG | h: ee ea Reasonings: i masse ay te Wafeis Pia etotere 
WER 2) INO}. 2 ICONS. wo nee cnn 18 = 
bananas, apples, 5 pounds........... 25 Totaly’ (2205. here 2c oye eiktr. bce ini date SR 
, figs, raisins, 144 pounds........  .15 A foreword pointed out that the figures were not 


BBM ss. 5 vssscssesssg. .44] Offered as absolute rules to be applied in routine 
g, liver, chuck, hamburg, 4 pounds .80| fashion in budget planning, but were intende 
addock, flounder, canned salmon, only as a guide and should be adjusted to ti 

PE AIO ois oi Todas eters 28 special needs and differences of each family gro: 


eae coe Ia 3 ao el me 7a 
w York City—The Water Supply . 


Sere. 


The Water Supply of New York City 
(Revised yearly for the Almanac by the Chief Engineer of the Department) 
Area. 


Reservoirs 


Reservoirs 


tion, 


Feet Feet 


Sq. Sa. 
Acres | Miles Acres Miles 


; Catskill System 
_ Ashokan—FE. Basin. 
Ashokan—W. Basin 


82,180 
48,240 
925 


30,573 
19,5383 
87 


Gleneida Lake. ..... 
Kirk Lake.....;.,. 
Mahopac Lake... ,. 
Muscoot..... 
New Croton........ 
Sodom FE, Branch, ., 
Titicus 


Om 


COTW NAAOR HO 


11,752.3 
23,645.2 
The deepest well on Long Island is at Point Lookout—1,266 feet, 


399, 
778.1 
416.1 
579.6 
371.1 


é 4,145 — 
502.1} 10,427 Grand total..... 


WATER CONSUMPTION IN NEW YORK CITY—(AVERAGE) PER DAY 
Figures Show Millions and Tenths of Millions of Gallons 


Year Ma’h 


; a 1 
_ (Cal.) | Brx. 


oc | Privy. 
BkiIn.} Que, | Rich.| Cos. | Total 


Year 
(Cal.) 


Ma’h 


>| Priv. 
Brx. | BkIn.| Que. 


Rich.| Cos. 


“1910... 


331.0) 143.1) 12.6 8.9 | 32.9 | 528.5 
1915...} 341.0 ‘8} 1310 | 11.5 | 34.6 | 528.9} 
1920.../ 466.2] 187.2) 18.1 | 18.4 | 45.0 rail 
1925...] 492°9] 233.9] 45.9 | 21.7 | 45.2 | 839.6| 


Although work now is in progress it will be several years before the City r 


Neversink and other tributaries of the Delaware 


Manhattan and Bronx—Croton water was in- | 
troduced in 1842; the Bronx River in 1854; the 
Byram in 1896 

The Catsk 
tained from th 
in_the Catskills. ; , 
| The Schoharie watershed with a drainage area 

of 314 square miles lies north of the Esopus, in the 
_ heart and higher section of the Catskill Mountains, 
The flow or Schoharie Creek is intercepted by 

Gilboa dam which forms the Schoharie reservoir. 
_. The Ashokan reservoir lies 14 miles west of the 
- Hudson at Kingston, N. Y., and 92 miles from the 
northern city boundary. It is in the Esopus water- 
shed, which has a drainage area of 257 square 


es. 

The Croton watershed, 22 miles north of the 
city line, has an area of 375 square miles and a 

safe yield of 300,000,000 gallons daily. , 

3 rook The Esopus watershed together with 
the old Brooklyn system furnish the entire supply 
for Brooklyn, with the exception of the Twenty- 
ninth Ward, which is supplied by the N. Y. Water 


— 


Bernie PTF cy suppliea the Firat, Bepond 
i eens—The © é , 
i Third and Fifth Wards. The remainder of the 


porough is supplied by 3 private water companies. 
The Catskill system furnishes about one-half of 
the total supply to the borough, the other half 
being supplied by the City and private water com- 
panies from underground sources. 
-” Richmond—The Borough is supplied from the 
atskill system, supplemented by a small amount 
- from local wells. Silver Lake reservoir, the terminal 
reservoir for the Catskill system, is in this bor- 
0 


ugh. 
cost of the Catskill system was about $193,- 
000,060, of which $27,000,000 was for the Schoharie 


orks, 
vo (is in 1937, got $37,455,580. from the sale 
Tr 


Ww ; s 
Hill View reservoir is in Yonkers, just north of 
the New York City line and 15 miles south of 
- Kensico. 
- The Hudson River is crossed by a tunnel wholly 
jn granite rock, at a depth of 1,114 feet below sea 
Havel, between a shaft at Storm King Mountain 
on the west bank and another shaft on the east 
‘side of the river at Breakneck Mountain. 

At the Ashokan reseryoir, and also at Kensico 
or seryoir, aerators have been built, each containing 
about 1,600 nozzles, through which jets of water 
are thrown into the air, permitting admixture of 
xygen from the atmosphere and removal of un- 
able gases and other matters causing tastes 
odors. 


c 


1930...| 554.4) 258.4] 78.2 | 29.8 | 54.5 


1935...) 529.4) 251.9) 87.2 | 23.1 
1936...) 541.2} 260.6) 87.7 | 23.6 
1937...| 545.41 257.2) 90.0 | 23.4 | 59.3 | 975 


River in Sullivan County. 


tribution pipes, } 
_From Hill View reservoir Catskill water is 
livered into the five boroughs by a circular ti 
in solid rock reducing in diameter from 15 
13, 12, and 1i feet. The total length of the t 
is eighteen miles. From two terminal shafts 
Brooklyn steel and cast iron pipe ines ex 
into Queens and Richmond. One 36-inch and o 
42-inch flexible-jointed cast iron pipe, buried 
trenches in the harbor bottom, haye been 
across the Narrows to the Staten Island 
whence a 48-inch cast iron pipe and a 6 
steel pipe extend to the Silver Lake re 
holding 435,000,000 gallons. The total le: 
the delivery system is about 56 miles. 


Abe 
nett 


The cost of the portions of the Catskill aqueduct 


within the city limits, including the tunnel, 
lines, appurtenances and Silver Lake FCRERYS 
about $37,000,000. 

The new city tunnel (No, 2) constr 


manufacturing districts is bounded by the 


t 


Yard, St. Edward’s Street, St. Felix Stree etre 


Greene Place, Fifth Avenue, Twenty-fourth | 
Fourth Avenue, Thirty-ninth Street and the 
front, covering an area of 4.8 miles. The sup 
ply is furnished by two. stations, one located 
he foot of Joralemon ‘Street, and the reserve 
Willoughby and St. Edward’s Streets. mo 
The Coney Island high pressure system prot 
an area of 470 acres. The pumping station 
West 24th Street and Neptune Ave. . 


eceives water from the 
” 7 


“ett a 
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New York City—Subway, “L” and Surface Roads 


eds acbead Sa NNN RD ct Eten ae DC PE 
New York City’s Rapid Transit System 


The City’s Own Independent Subway Lines 


An independent city owned subway system op- 
erates in Manhattan, Brooklyn, Bronx, and Queens 
boroughs, under the auspices of the Board of 
Transportation. 

Trunk Lines—From 211th St. and Broadway, 
down Broadway to the vicinity of Dyckman St., 
southwesterly to 193d St. and Overlook Terrace; 
down Ft. Washington Ave. to 174th St. 

Thence southeasterly to Broadway and 173rd St., 
down Broadway to St. Nicholas Ave., down St. 
Nicholas Ave. to Highth Ave. and 122nd St., down 
Highth Ave: and into Central Park West, along the 
Park wall, skirting Columbus Circle, down Eighth 
Ave. again to 53rd St. where it joins the Queens 
Line to Jamaica. ‘4 d 

From 53d St. the trunk line goes down Eighth 
Ave. to a junction at Sixth Ave., Carmine St. and 
Houston St., where the lower East Side link extends 
through Houston St. toward the Bowery, eastward 
to Essex St., to Rutgers St., the East River to 
Brooklyn. 2 . : a 

From the junction of Sixth Ave. and Carmine 
St. the line continues down the Sixth Ave. exten- 
sion to the Holland Tunnel. Crossing over to 
Lispenard and Church Sts., it continues southerly 
to Fulton St., and passes under the East River to 
Cranberry St., Brooklyn. The line was put in oper- 
ation from 207th St. to Fulton St. on Sept. 10, 1932. 

From Cranberry St. the line proceeds through 
High St., to Jay St., to Smith St., Ninth St. to 
Prospect Park West, where tracks branch. 

The express tracks pass under the westerly cor- 
ner of Prospect Park and private right of way, and 
the local tracks turn southwest along Prospect 
Park West to Prospect Ave., thence southeasterly 
along Prospect Ave.-to a junction with the express 
tracks at Terrace Place and Prospect Ave., thence 
southerly. along Prospect Ave. to Greenwood Ave., 
thence’ southwest through private right of way to 
Gravesend Ave. at about Albemarle Road, thence 
southerly along Gravesend Ave. to join with the 
existing Culver Line to Coney Island. The part 
from Fulton St., Manhattan, to Jay St., Brooklyn, 
was put in operation on Feb. 1, 1933; train service 
extended to Bergen St., Brooklyn, on March 20, 
1933; to Church Ave., Brooklyn, on Oct. 7, 1933. 

Another line enters Brooklyn through Jay Street 
by way of a tunnel from the foot of Rutgers St. 
in Manhattan. The Smith St.-Church Ave. line 
goes into Manhattan by the Rutgers St.. tunnel, 
under the East River to 53rd St., to Jamaica. 

At the intersection of Schermerhorn and Smith 
Sts., Brooklyn, the Brooklyn Crostown Line turns 
easterly into Schermerhorn St. and out across 
Central Brooklyn via Lafayette Ave., Marcy Ave., 
and Union Ave., through McCarren Park and 
Manhattan Ave. under Newtown Creek, thence 
along Jackson Ave., Northern Boulevard, Steinway 
St., Broadway, Elmhurst and Queens Boulevard to 
Hillside Ave., where it terminates at 169th St., 
Jamaica. The Brooklyn Crosstown portion of this 
Jine between the Hoyt-Schermerhorn St., station 


and the Nassau Ave. station in Greenpoint was 
opened July 1, 1937. A part of the line, from Nassau 
Ave. Brooklyn, to Queens Plaza, Queens, went 
into operation on Aug. 19, 1930. iE 

Fulton St.-Brooklyn Line—The Fulton St. line, 
running from the junction of Lafayette Ave. and 
Ft. Greene Place, along Fulton St. to Rockaway 
Ave., a distance of four miles, went into operation 
on April 9, 1936. Now, with these lines in operation, 
Brooklyn is divided into transit zones each_about 
a mile in width. On the westerly side is the Fourth 
Ave, Line, then easterly is the West End Line, the 
Sea Beach Line, the Culver Line, the Brighton 
Beach Line, the Nostrand Ave. Line, the Utica 
Ave. Line and the Canarsie Line. East and west 
will be the Eastern Parkway Line and the Lafayette 
Ave. or Atlantic Ave. Lines. 

Bronx-Concourse Line—From a connection with 
the Washington Heights Line at St. Nicholas 
Ave. and 148th St., under St. Nicholas Place to 
the Harlem River at 157th St., under the river to 
Jerome Ave. and 161st St., under 161st St. to the 
Concourse and under the Concourse to Mosholu 
Parkway. Thence the line turns easterly through 
Van Cortlandt Ave. to 205th St., to Webster Ave. 
It is planned to extend it over Bronx Park, thence 
under Burke Ave. to Kingsland Ave. The Bronx 
Concourse line to 205th St., and Webster Ave., was 
put in service on July 1, 1933. 

The 53rd St.-Jamaica Line extends from a con- 
nection to the 8th Ave. line at 53rd St., along 53rd 
St., and across the East River to Long Island City; 
thence via Jackson Aye., Steinway Ave., Broadway, 
Queens Boulevard, 137th St., Hillside Ave. to 
169th St. A part of the line, extending from 8th 
Ave., Manhattan, to Roosevelt Ave., Queens, went 
in operation on Aug. 19, 1933. The portion from 
Roosevelt Ave. to Union Turnpike was put in 
operation on Dec. 31, 1936, and to 169th St., on 
April 24, 1937. : 

The Houston-Essex St. Line extending along 
Houston St. and Essex St. from Sixth Ave. to 
East Broadway, was put in operation January 1, 
1936. The extension of this line across the East 
River via the Rutgers-Jay St. tunnel to York St. 
seen (Brooklyn), was put in operation April 9, 


The 6th Ave. Line—The 6th Ave. Line will extend 
under 6th Ave. from 8th St. to 53rd St., Manhat- 
tan. At the southerly end at 8th St., it will connect 
with the 8th Ave. Trunk Line, and at 53rd St. it 
will connect with the 53rd St.-Jamaica Line, as 
well as with the Washington Heights and Con- 
course Lines. All contract sections of the 6th Ave. 
line from 53rd St., to 8th St., were under construc- 
ts in a 

ueens Midtown Tunnel—This tunnel under the 
East River is scheduled to open in 1939, to give 
access to and from the New York World’s Fair in 
the eae ne region. The tube 
s to extend from Eas irty-Eighth St., Man- 
hattan, to Long Island City. . ‘ia 


Interborough Rapid Transit Company’s Subways 


The west side system starts on an elevated struc- 
ture at Livonia and New Lots Aves., East New 
York (Brooklyn), goes on Livonia Ave. to Saratoga 
Ave., then turns into Eastern Parkway, where it 
becomes a subway. It runs through the Eastern 
Parkway to Flatbush Ave., at Eighth Ave., thence 
down Flatbush Ave. to Fulton St., through Fulton 
St. to Clark St., through Clark St. and under the 
East River to William St., Manhattan; through 
William St. to Beekman St.; thence west to West 
Broadway; to Varick St.; to Seventh Ave.; to 
Broadway; to St. Nicholas Ave.; to Amsterdam Ave.; 
to Broadway, to 242d St., at Van Cortlandt Park. 

Another branch of the west side system starts at 
Flatbush and Nostrand Aves., Brooklyn, and runs 
in a subway through Nostrand-Ave. to the Eastern 
Parkway, where it joins the other branch. 

At 96th St. and Broadway, the west. side system 
has a branch (part of the. original Interborough 


‘subway) that extends under Central Park to Lenox 


Ave., to 145th St., and from 142d St., thence under 
the Harlem River to 149th St., where it joins the 
east side trunk line on Westchester Ave. and the 
Southern Boulevard. Just south of Bronx Park an 
extension, on an elevated structure, branches off 
and goes along White Plains. Road to 241st St.: 
also used by Third Ave. ‘‘L’’ trains north of Gun 
Hill Road. There is a shuttle service under 42nd 
St., between Times Sq. and Grand Central Station. 

The west side-east side systems have an elevated 
extension on Jerome Ave. extending north from 
Mott Ave. and 149th St., up through Fordham 
and Bedford Park to a point between Van Cort- 


landt Park and Woodlawn Cemetery, endin 
about 214th St.; also used by Sixth Ave. Fed 
Ninth Ave. ‘‘L”’ trains north of 162d St. 

The east side system starts at Flatbush and At- 
lantic Aves. (Long Island R. R. Terminal), Brook- 
lyn, goes under Flatbush Ave. to Fulton’ St.: to 
Jorelemon St.; thence under the East River to 
Battery Park, Manhattan; thence under Broadway, 
to Park Row; to the Brooklyn Bridge, to Lafayette 
St., to Fourth Ave.; to 42nd St. (Grand Central 
Station); to Lexington Ave. to 130th St.; thence 
under the Harlem River to Mott Ave. to 149th St. 
Where it emerges onto an elevated structure, to 
Westchester Ave.; to the Southern Boulevard, to 
the southern part of Bronx Park (Bronx Zoo). 

An extension of the east side system starts at 
Mott Ave. and 138th St. and goes through 138th — 
St. to the Southern Boulevard; to Whitlock Ave. 
Wille oe ee es — ShIoUsR Old Westchester 
e Eastern Bo 
of Belham Bay baci ulevard, at the west side « 

€ Queensboro Branch of the Interbor | sub- 
way system starts at 41st St. and pevone es 
(Times Square), and uses the Belmont tubes under 
the East River at 42d St. to Long Island City. 
there emerging onto an elevated structure and 
going to the Queensboro Bridge Plaza. : 

There it splits into two elevated branches, one 
going through Ravenswood, on Second _ Ave., 
Ditmars Ave., Astoria; the other going on Queens — 
Boulevard (Greenpoint Ave.), to Roosevelt Avera 
to Willets Point Boulevard and thence over Flush 
ing Creek Bridge to Main St., Flushing, to which _ 


¥ 


— 


x 
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Service was extended on January 21, 1928. 
The Second Ave., Manhattan “L”’ trains oper- 
ate over the Astoria Branch and over the Flush- 
Branch to Willets Point Boulevard. 


y ee oth branches from Queensboro Plaza station 


eastward are also used for B.-M.-T. train service. 
The original subway, built by John B. McDonaid 
and financed by August Belmont and associates, 


_ Was opened and operated in 1904—from the Brook- 


‘ 


Bridge to 145th St., and Broadway (via Park 
ow, Elm and Centre Sts., 4th Ave., 42nd St., and 
Broadway), on Oct. 27; to 157th St. and Broadway, 
on Noy. 12; to 145th St. and Lenox Ave., on Nov. 
23; and over the Westchester Ave. branch, from 
3rd Ave. to West Farms, on Nov. 26; through the | 


B.-M, T. 

The Brooklyn Subway system is operated by the 
New York Rapid Transit Corporation (N. Y. R. T.) | 
which is a subsidiary of the Brooklyn-Manhattan 
Transit Corporation (B.-M. T.). The parent com- 
pany, the B.-M. T., operates all of the transporta- 
tion. lines in Brooklyn, including rapid transit, | 
subway, surface cars, and buses. 

Broadway (B.-M. T.) Subway extends from 95th 
St. and 4th Ave., Brooklyn, via 4th Ave., Flatbush 
Ave., Willoughby St., Montague St., tunnel under 
the East River to Whitehall St,, Manhattan, Trin- | 
ity Pl., Church St., Broadway 7th Ave., 59th St., 
Sth Ave., 60th St., and via tunnel under East | 
River and Welfare Island to Queensboro Plaza sta- 
tion, Long Island City, where connections are made 
with the Astoria and Flushing ‘‘L’’ Lines. A 
branch of the Broadway (B.-M. T) Subway extends 
from the main line at Flatbush Ave, Extension 
and Willoughby St., via Flatbush Avenue Exten- 
sion, Manhattan Bridge, and Canal St., Manhat- 
tan, to Broadway, and Canal St., where it again 
eonnects with the main line described above. 

The Culver Line is a branch of the Broadway | 
(B.-M. T.) Subway, branching off from the main | 
line at 36th St. & 4th Ave., Brooklyn, and thence | 
via 38th St. and Gravesend Ave. to the Terminal 
at Coney Island (at Stillwell and Surf Aves.), | 
used jointly by the Culver, Brighton Beach, Sea 
Beach and West End Lines, of the B.-M. T. Sys- | 


tem. 

The West End Line also branches off from the 
main line of the Broadway (B.-M. T.) Subway at 
36th St. and 4th Ave., Brooklyn, and thence via 
38th St., New Utrecht Ave., 86th St. and Stillwell | 
Ave. to the Coney Island Terminal. | 

The Sea Beach Line is a branch of the Broadway 

B.-M. T.) Subway, leaving the main line at 59th 

t. and 4th Ave., Brooklyn, and thence via private 


Harlem River tunnel, to 180th St., on July 10, 
1905. The extension south on Park Row to Fulton 
St., was opened and operated in 1905, on Jan, 16: 
to Wall St. on June 12; to Bowling Green, on July 
10; to South Ferry, on July 10. The extension on 
Broadway to 221st St. was operated on March 12, 
1906; to 242nd St., and Broadway, on Aug. 1, 1908. 

The trains south on Broadway were operated 
from Bowling Green, through the original Hast 
River tunnel, to Borough Hall, Brooklyn, on Jan. 
9, 1908; to Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, on May 1, 
1908; to Utica Ave., via Eastern Parkway, Brook- 
lyn, and to Flatbush and Nostrand Aves., Brook~- 


| lyn, on Aug. 23, 1920; through service to New Lots 


Ave., on Oct. 31, 1924. 
Subways 


right-of-way between 62d and 63d Sts., to 2Ist 
Ave., and thence again on private right-of-way 
between West 7th St. and West 8th St. to Avenue 
Z, where it connects with the West End Line and 
terminates at the Coney Island Terminal. 

The Brighton Beach Line is a branch of the 
Broadway (B.-M. T.) Subway, leaving the main 
line at DeKalb Ave. and Flatbush Ave. Exten- 
sion, and thence via Flatbush Ave. to Prospect 
Park, and thence via private right-of-way between 
East 15th St. and East 16th St. to Sheepshead Bay 
and thence via private right-of-way to Brighton 
Beach Ave., Brighton Beach, and thence to Coney 
Island Terminal. 

The Nassau. St. Subway and Center St. Loop 
extends from a connection with the Broadway 
(B.-M. T.) Subway at the foot of Whitehall St. 
and the East River, Manhattan, and thence via 
Broad St., Nassau St., Park Row, Center St. and 
Delancey St. to the Williamsburg Bridge, connect- 
ing in Brooklyn with the Broadway (B.-M,. T,) “L”’ 
Line, which extends along Broadway, Fulton St,, 
Crescent St. and Jamaica Ave. to 168th St., 
Jamaica. 

The 14th St.-Canarsie Line extends from 14th 
St. and 8th Ave., Manhattan, via 14th St. and a 
tunnel under the East River to North 7th St., 
Brooklyn, and thence via North 7th St., Metro- 
politan Ave., Bushwick Ave., McKibben St., Har- 
rison St., Wyckoff Ave., Chauncey St., and thence 
across private property to Broadway and Hastern 
Parkway, and thence via ‘‘L’’ structure along Van 
Sinderen Ave. to Foster Ave., and thence, via pri- 
vate right-of-way to Rockaway Parkway and East 
105th St., where it connects with the Canarsie 
Shuttle line, operating over private right-of-way 
between East 95th and East 96th Sts. to Canarsie 
Shore. 


Hudson and Manhatian Railroad 


North tunnels under the Hudson River from Jer- 
sey City to Morton St., New York. Started No- 


vember, 1874; the first in New York officially 

opened February 25, 1908. Two single track tubes, 

‘approximately 5,700 feet long. 

Up-town tunnels connect with north tunnels at 
Morton St. and extend to Christopher St. thence 
to Sixth Ave. and up Sixth Ave. to 33d St.. 
Started March, 1904; completed in 1910. 

South tunnels under Hudson River from Jersey 
City to the Church St. Terminal Building (Cort- 
landt, Church and Fulton Sts,), New York. 
Started May, 1905; opened for traffic, 1909. 

Tunnels (consisting of two single track tubes) ex- 
tend from the Hoboken terminal of the Lacka- 


wanna Railroad to Washington St., Jersey City, 
with connections to the north tunnels and to the 
Erie Railroad Station, At Washington St. a 
branch runs to the Pennsylvania Railroad Sta- 
tion at Jersey City, where connections are made 
with the south tunnels. West from Washington 
St., Jersey City, to a point east of Waldo Ave., is 
a double-track concrete subway with a center 
wall dividing the two tracks. West from this latter 
point the two tracks rise to the surface and ex~- 
tend upon the surface to Journal Square Station, 
Jersey City, at which point operating connec- 
tion is made with the tracks of the Pennsyl- 
yania Railroad, extending to Manhattan Trans- 
fer, Newark. 


Pennsylvania Railroad Tubes 


Tunnels under Hudson River extend from Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Station, New York, to Wee- 
hawken, N. J. There is no station at Weehawken, 
the electric trains from the Pennsylvania Station 


run to Manhattan Transfer, near Newark, N. J. 


¢ 


- 
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ei 
Be 


Work started April 1, 1904: com- 


t a stop. 
wit d in 1910. The Hudson Tubes were put in 
perce on Noy. 27, 1910, at which time the road 


Island City and Man- 


electrifi tween Lon; 
ar Ac od be I eation had been in 


hattan oregon Electri: 
ogress since 7 
Manhattan crosstown tunnels from the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Station, mentioned above, 
across New York under 32nd and 33d Sts. to First 
Ave. Started July, 1905, completed in 1910. 
ere are two tunnels, each with two tracks. 
a tunnels are built of concrete with the 


- erown about 60 feet below the surface of the 


street. ° 

East River tunnels connect with the crosstown 
tunnels and extend under the East River to 
Long Island City. Started September, 1904; 
completed in 1910. Four separate tubes. 

Holland Vehicular—Twin tubes under the Hudso 
North) River, 9,250 feet in length, from Cana 

t., Manhattan, to Twelfth St., Jersey City. 
Opened to commercial traffic at 12.01 a.m. Nov. 
13, 1927, Work started Oct. 12, 1920. 

The Lincoln (midtown Hudson) Vehicular, opened 
late in 1938, consists of twin tubes under the 
river approximately 8,000 feet long, from 38th 
St., Manhattan, to Weehawken, N. J., with an 
express highway approach in open cut to Home- 
stead, west of the Palisades. Each tube is 31 
ft. in er enpal diameter with roadway width of 
21 ft., 6 in. 


“LL”? Lines in Manhattan, Bronx 


re yanishing from the Borough of 

rhe B (N, Y. Railways 
(Third Ave. Sys- 

tem) 
Se ae poumnue J 
are streamlined. 

Wirhe cable cars, pulled by a wire rope in a trench 


’ 


began to run in 1885, The electric trolley cars date 
enn 1893; the elevated ‘‘L’’ roads got going in 
1870, although a test train had run in 1868. 
There are four elevated roads in these two bor- 
oughs, all operated by the Interborough. 
Second Ave. ‘‘L’’ starts at South Ferry, Bat- 
tery Park, runs north to Pearl St. and New 


e 
y; bete bed to Astoria and Corona 
boro Bridge to Astoria an ona, 
* Third Ave. “‘L’’ starts at Park Row (old Chat- 
ham St.) and the Brooklyn Bridge, and runs on 
Park Row to the Bowery, at Chatham Square 
where it bends into the Bowery; to Third Ave. to 
129th St., where it crosses the Harlem River and 
sontinues north, via private right-of-way to 3rd 
Ave. and 145th St., thence yia 3rd Ave. past _Cro- 
tona Park to Botanical Gardens, Bronx Park. 
North of Fordham Road the branch known as the 
Webster Ave. extension runs north via _ Webster 
~ Ave. to Gun Hill Road, thence via Gun Hill Road 


“L”’ Lines in Bro 


The name of Gravesend Ave. has been changed 
the City to McDonald Ave.). 
whe Culver line to Coney Island operates from 
ands St., Brooklyn, Adams St., Myrtle Ave., Hud- 
mn Ave., Flatbush Ave., Fifth Ave., 38th St. cut, 
and thence via a new structure, principally on 
_ Gravesend (McDonald) Ave., to Coney Island. 
: Tr Fulton St. “L’’ Line extends from Park 
Manhattan, via Brooklyn Bridge, Fulton St. 
klyn), Van Sandersen Ave., Pitkin Ave., 
lid Ave., and Liberty Ave. to Lefferts Boule- 
(119th St.), Queens. 
The Myrtle Ave. “‘L’’ Line extends from Brook- 
Bridge via Adams St. and Myrtle Ave. to 
ckoff and Myrtle Aves., and thence via private 
, way to Metropolitan Ave., Queens. 
Lexington Ave. “‘L’’ Line extends from 
yn Bridge via Adams St. (Brooklyn), Myrtle 
Grand Ave. and Lexington Ave. to Broad- 
Eastern Parkway. 


"Flushing Line extends from Queensboro 


4 


Ninth Avenue ‘‘L’’ star uth 
tery Park, and runs north through th 
Greenwich St.; to West 14th St. and Nint. 
on Ninth Ave. to 53d St., where it merges 
the Sixth Ave. ‘‘L,’’ and the two roads jointl; 
continue on Ninth (Columbus) Ave. to 110th St. 
to Eighth Ave.; to 155th St., where the road crosse 
the Harlem River, bearing east, connecting with 
the Yonkers branch of the N. Y. Central R. R. at. 
Sedgwick Ave., to Jerome Ave. 

Sixth Ave. “‘L’’ starts at South Ferry, Battery - 
Park, and runs north through the park to Church 
Street;. to Murray St.; to West Broadway; to West 
Third St.; to Sixth Ave.; to West 53d St.; to Ninth 
Ave. The City took steps in 1938 to sell and raze 
the Sixth Ave. ‘‘L.’’ 


oklyn and Queens ; 
Plaza Station, Long Island City, via Queen Boule- 
yard and Roosevelt Ave., to Main St., Flushing. 

Broadway-Jamaica ‘‘L’’ described under Nassau 
St. Subway and Center St. Loop. 

The Fifth Ave. ‘‘L’’ runs from Sands St., Brook- 
lyn Bridge to Bay Ridge at 65th St., and Third 
Ave., via Adams St., Myrtle Ave., Hudson, Ave., 
Flatbush Ave., Fifth Ave., 38th St., Third Ave. 
to 65th St. i 
_ In 1937, there were 289,783,026 passengers enter- 
ing or leaving New York City, of which number 
200,481,900 used the railroads; 60,188,467 were 
carried by the Hudson & Manhattan R. R. tubes, 
and 29,112,659 were ferry users. The total num- 
ber one way was (half of 289,783,026) 144,891,513 
of whom 106,155,892 were commuters. bee 

Estimating on the basis of 300 full traffic days, 
482,972, passengers used the railroads and fer- 
ries into New York City daily, of whom 353,853 
were commuters. This gives an estimated number 
of other daily visitors to the city of 129,119. i 

The Holland Tunnel traffic totaled 13,079,269 as © 
compared with 11,887,304 in 1936, a gain of 1,191,- 
965, or 10 per cent. Traffic over the George Wash- 
ington Bridge totaled 7,950,705, as compared with 
7,057,384 in 1936. a gain of 893,321, or 12.7 per 

Vehicular traffic on privately owned ferries 
showed an increase of 499,431, the 
13,108,681 in 1936 and 13,608,112 in 1 


figures being 
937. 7 


“L,” SUBWAY AND BUS TRAFFIC (REVENUE PASSENGERS) 


rborough |[nterborough]B.M.T. ‘‘L”’ &| Inde 
Subway Lines |Subway Lines| City 


“L” Lines 


Hudson 
Tubes 


ndent 


Bus 
ubway Companies! 


- 369,034,477 586,098,633 


799,647,996 
764,180,529 


Exclusive of the Staten ae Rapid Transit road, which carried 8, 


ar ended December 31, 1937. 
Exclusive of municipally-operated buses 
ap total all traffic—(1930) 3,257,423,361; (193 


ai 
48; 
63 


we iG): 
ee 


376,782,635 


-(1934) 2,891,469,051; (1935) 2,915,287,377; 
6,002. 


92,250,836 
107,918,242 
7,083 


202,975,574 
236,065,648 
289,051,019 


~ 78,728,74 
349,767,433 348 


74,470,248 
735,704 passengers during 


, Which did not report to the Transit Commission. 


968,488,670; (1933) 2,796,- 


1) 3,143,512,874; (1932) 2 ; 
1937) 3,129,900,572; (1938) 


(1936) 3,046,906,126; (¢ 


a 
Bronx 


94,141,991 
128,178,112 
159,705,687 
123,154,368 
126,115,839 
126,536,044 
126,446,716 


Manhattan 


349,772,761 
354,396,834 


eens figures exclude B. M. T. Table covers payin 5 
e Williamsburg Bridge, 1927-Feb. 15, 1931, while th afer teeta 


Richmond 


15,007,235 
| 19,290,165 
8,596,300 | 


ly and excludes trolle 
he City ran that line, "UGes trolley 


INCOME AND EXPENDITURES OF STREET RAILWAY COMPANIES 


Operating | Net Corpor- 


perating 
Income ate Income 


enue - 


t 
Aj 


Ke) 
fe FR 


+ ‘oll, 

121,632 
4,498,090.92 
7,122,573.41 
4,417,278.17 


fs “Note—*Decrease. 1Data for operation of Williamsburg Brid 
Structures are excluded from these figures for the period Decem y 


(Excludes Hudson and Manhattan Railroad Company) 


Fisc. 


Operatin 
Yr. ie . 


[o) ti ——— 
Revenue perating | Net Corpor- 


Income ate Income 
Dollars Dollars ! 
E 133,773,995.62| 36,103,323.50 
1937.| 130,698,096.54| 32,298,675.16 
1938.| 128,243,955.99] 23,697,866.80) 


Line by Dep: 


* er i, 
The 1938 net corporate income figures represent the amount ofakbvaaee vee oe K 
7 1 


artment on Plant an 


a 


‘¥ 


>’ 
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_ The New York General Post Office, with juris- 
_ diction over Manhattan and the Bronx, covers the 
two city blocks, 31st Street to 33rd Street, Eighth 
Avenue to Ninth Avenue. The main entrance is 
on Eighth Avenue. Postmaster—Albert Goldman 
Assistants—Charles Lubin and John W. Lynch. 
Mail Deliyeries—Manhattan Borough, 3 to 4: 
Bronx Borough, 2 to 3; Suburban, 2 to 3, Mail 
Collections—Manhattan Borough, 10 to 26: Bronx 
Borough, 7 to 11; Suburban, 4 to 8. 

_,,On October 3, 1937, City Hall Annex, formerly 
the Old General Post Office, at Park Row and 
Broadway, and Hudson Terminal Annex, at 30 
Church St., were discontinued and their activities 
transferred to the Church St. Annex, in the New 
Federal Office Building at 90 Church St. The City 
Hall Annex, which formerly had housed also the 
Federal Courts, was sold to the City of New York 
for $1, in August, 1938, and the work of demolish- 
ing the 68-year-old structure was begun. The land 
reverted to the City, having been granted to the 


use of the Federal government for only so long as | 


New York General Post Office 


it was used actually for federal 
thereupon was restored to and 
City Hall Park, 

The Grand Central Annex, Lexington Ave, and 
45th St., handles the mail over the N. Y. Central 
and New Haven Railroads, in addition to locale 
business in that district. The Foreign Section is in 
the Morgan Annex, 9th Ave., 29th to 30th Sts. 
The Bronx Central Annex is on Grand Concourse 
between 149th and 150th Streets. 

The New York Post Office has 73 classified sta- 
tions, and 97 contract stations. There are 21,010 
employees. The Postal Receipts in the year ended 
June 30, 1938, were $71,038,199. 

Every day, on the average, the office received, 
delivered and dispatched 14,500,000 pieces of ordi- 
nary mail; and received and dispatched 260,000 
pounds of newspapers and periodicals (at pound 
rates) and 72,000 insured and C.Q.D. parcel past 
packages, 

The New York Post Office dispatches mail for 
U. S. Naval Vessels, and the U. 8. Naval Station 
at Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, 


oe The site 
ecame a part of 


Roosevelt Cuts Postal Rates on Books 


President Roosevelt, through a proclamation 
(Oct. 31, 1938), reduced the postage on books to 
144 cents a pound for domestic mail. The President 
said the new rate, effective (Noy. 1) until June 30, 
1939, was required “in the promotion ,of the 


cultural growth, edueation and development of the 
American people.’’ Books previously had been 
under parcel post rates, from 7 cents a nound 
upward. The lowering of rates was hailed by 
publishers as a great help. ; 


Air Mail Time, N. Y. 


City to Foreign Places 


Due 
Country. Place. Destination. 
nguilla........ St. Johns, Antigua ...Second day 
Rates ae Bt Johns. - pet ias We Becond day 
EAE = Sieh ach's uenos Aires........ p.m. or 
ea 5th day 
he IS Re i Re ae 2d or 3d day 


ss, ee . of Spain, Trinidad.Second day 
Boreas St. Johns, Antigua. ..Second day 
Bermuda....... Hamilton. .:.. 6. D.m.sameday 
Bolivia. woes. oS Pas.............-3d or 4th day 
Bonaire. .....-..- bee ge reer ht =p ap ne 
..-Rio de Janeiro... ....p.m-. 
Brazil. day 
age aks Cristobal. ..........,.Dp.m, next or 
Canal Zone my nen 
of AP ee Santiago........<.-, p.m. 3d day 
Colombia....... Barranquilla. .p.m. next day 
Costa Rica -San Jose . . Second day 
iba .. . Habana .&.m. next day 
A .Curacao.... : -2a tices | 
minica....... St. Johns, Antigua. . .Seco: ay 
Dominican Rep..San Pedro de Macoris.p.m. next day 
Ecuador.......- Guayaquil. .......... p.m. 2d day 
inc. 
orate. _. .Pt. of Spain, Trinidad.Second day 
Guadeloupe..... Pointe a Pitre. ....... Second day 
Guatemala......Guatemala City.,.... a7 preg or 
Guiana, British. .Georgetown......... a.m, 2d day 
uiana, CH LOOVONNE 1 oon. . « isp p.m. 2d day 
ii 3 seh ba ote “Port au Prinee....... p-m. Cp a 
luras, Brit. Belize... .. 20.0 .eshs a.m. 
Bours Rep. .Tegucigalpa......... Second day 
Jamaica.........Kingston............p.m. next day 
Leeward Islands (Refer to Anguilla, Antigua, Bar- 


puda, British Virgin Islands, Dominica, Mont- 


Due i 
Country. Place, Destination. 


serrat, Nevis, Redonda, St. Christopher or St. 
Kitts, Virgin Islands, U, 8.) 


Martinique. .....Fort de France. ,..... p.m. 2d day 
Mexees i.5ic0%< Mexico City. 2. nos pt. next day 
Montserrat... .. ,St, Johns, Antigua, ...Second day 
dN ne St, Johns, Antigua....Second day 
Nicaragua...... Managua.........,Second day 
Panama. . . Panama City .......,Second day 
Paraguay.,...... Asuncion &.m. 5th day 
POPU. Screg ch wat LATOR... 2.2 eneeetaen p.m. 2d day 
Puerto Rico... ,.San Juan. ...,.-.4s6s Be. next day 
Redonda........ St. Johns, Antigua econd day 
ae San Juan, P, R....... D.m. next day 
Charlotte Amalie, 
U. So hae Second day 
St. Christopher. . 
or St. Kitts... .St. Johns, Antigua. ...Second day 
St. Eustatius....Same as Saba 
St. Luela. ....... St. Johns, Antigua...Second day 


and French) ...Same as Saba 
Pt. of rere Trinidad.Second day 


Salvador (El).. | .San Salvador......... Second day 
HABA 5.3) Sexenate Paramaribo........ p.m. 2d day 
Trinidad and 
TObSZ0 33.1". coe < LBpalns waren ert ae 
yt BS ontevideo.,.......D.m. 
salina 5th day 
Venezuela....... faracalbo 2.000.608 2d or 3d day 


St. Lucia, St. Vincent). 


Reyer Rerree A 


- France. 


Gon: t commercial and passport control offices. 
Pe cere of Turkey has charge of Iranian interests. 


Foreign Consulates in New York City 


761 j 
. 17 Battery Pl. 
. -25 Broadway. 


.. (See Germany) 
339 Fourth Ave. 


“21 West St. 
,.. 1250 Sixth Ave. 
.21 West St. 


17 Battery Pl. 
..1440 Broadway. 
17 Battery Pl. 
.17 Battery Pl. 
17 Battery Pl. 


103 Park Ave. 

9Rockef'l'rPlaza)| 

..44 Whitenall. 
610 Fifth Ave. 


teseaeee- & RECtOr: 
Netherlands, ....17 Battery Pl. 


Yugo-Slavia 


i . j{{Germany...... .- 17 Battery Pl. *New Zealand. . .44 Whitehall, 
cary Ei. Great Britai .. 25 Broadway. Nicaragua.,....,17 Battery Pl. 
Teece . 30 Rockefeller ||Norway......... 115 Broad, 
Plaza. Panama... asses Broad, 
Guatemala....... 90 Broad. Paraguay,......- 230 Park Ave. 
5 ric Seri 90 Broad. OU, gas bee 1 it St. 

r Aonauras....... 17 Battery Pl. ||Poland.......... 151 E, 67th St. 
Hungary ......... 25 Broadway Portugal, .......- 15 Moore. 
Toeland...5.4..<+ Denmark. Roumania.,..... 595 MadisonAve. 

a)Iran (Persia)... ...........-.. -|/Salvador. ,--270 Broadway 
d ¢ . 405 Lex. Ave. San Marino,..... 12 Beach St. 
Iraqi Royal......-. 60 Hudson VLG. gid pines ates 2 Park Ave, 
"37 Battery Pl. ||Italy,,.....--.-- 26 Fifth Ave. |[Spain........... 15 Madison, 
ae DRDOHE «ay sistance pc 500 Fifth Ave. ||Sweden... 12)... 30 Fifth Ave. 
WV aHav a's: aigiS.+ a56 6 30 Rockefeller ||Switzerland,..... 468 4th Ave. 
‘ Plaza. KO. 5 Sota hen 1775 Broadway 
Liberia,..., ..277 Broadway. ||Un. of So. Africa. .500 Fifth Ave. 
Lithuania,,...... 16 W. 75th St. SER ve i gconte E. 2 
Luxemburg...... 356 W. 123d St.|/Uruguay..... 
DAGOXIOG Fe om owt 70 Pine St. Venezuela..... 
Monaco......,..2 Rector. _—s_- || Yugo-Slavia..... 


> ’ ” 


of Port; Tides « 
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Foreign Commerce of 


the Port of N 


VESSELS ENTERED, NET TONNAGE (DIRECT FROM FOREIGN PORTS) 


Gold and Silver Merchandise or hate 
Exports— , Exports— Exports— | Exports— Duties 
Imports Domestic Foreign Imports Domestic Forcign Collected 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
24,765,253| 85,498,014|. 2,450,539] 537,237,282 507,930,476] 10,803,999 150,153,068 
16,785,552] 116,635,626 5,607,565| 935,990,958) 634,288,230 17,698,126] 214,686,318 | 
46,833,391) 78,728,786 7,544,956} 930,693,041)1,162,727,641 32,199,925] 146,546,589 
95,440,254] 212,680,268 2'727,135|2,904,844, 143|/3,293,304,084) 100,744,758 227,102,417 
121,259,294} 269,413,041 9'286,502! 1,802,251,088|1,692,799,035| 35,883, 307,564,373 
99,351, 81,902,954 4'423'655|2,274, 169,658|1,685,241,840) 30,893,815 323,798,869 
107,797,992) 117,782,751 3'994.489]2,083,657,766!1,657,269,940| 35,086,098 328,272,085 
49,456,495] 626,359,152 6,944 615|2,005,702,455|1,702,811,638} 38,268,304 328,322,588 
190,787,915} 124,035,580 5,050, 155|2,058,662,542|1,873,260,810] 32,934,170 350,829,722 
167,923,129] 154,210,518 2/532/749] 1,882,187,459|1,669,466,093| 30,328,095) 334,012,906 
245,703,240| 92,091,957 4/146, 363] 1,170,967,805]1,048,490,783} 24,296,890 207,034,052 
170,891,124/1,229,523,876 13,255,889] 895,227,951] 604,870,017 19,419,022] 178,219,350 
282,568,813| 124'869'325| 11,512,299] 552,317,921) 415,892,915 13,609,178| 133,367,116 — 
858,313,288| 219,1791464| 78,479,546] 880,002,595} 639,725,373 13,503,418] 162,330,613 
11,235,521.095| 42,718,846 1,826,349] 900,325,167] 735,409,329 17,842,307 166,715,219 | 
1,853, 181,23 Bj POT SSSI es cee ates ,093,119,135] 821,345,048 19,380,606] 183,256,072 , 
62 TOL COL seeks aap 1,428, 169,151|1,004,794,663| 25,139,212) 212,827,814 
50;780,694) Ls see 1,160;/26,96011,217,640,0181 20,691,362! 169,953,018 


Data cover the New York port district, including 
rk and Perth Amboy, but not Albany. 
addition to the traffic direct from foreign 
‘New York port does a large coastwise and 
ther trade by water. For example, in the year 
ended June 30, 1938, there were 2,245 vessels of 
39 tonnage which arrived in the port, from 
countries, by way of other domestic ports. 
ere, also, 362 vessels from non-contiguous 
(Alaska, Hawaii, etc.); 605 from west 
. ports; and 2,121 from east and south 
v U. S. ports. 

ding all these, the total traffic in the year 
ned was—8,918 vessels of 37,242,892 tonnage, 
f which Newark and Perth Amboy got 61 vessels 
tonnage. 
e figures for coastwise entrances include only 


: 3 Tae 
ede Pare a iy, 4.1 4 
At the time of low water at Sandy Hook, except- 
eo ing few small indentations like Gowanus Bay, 
the current throughout the harbor is ebbing, the 
ater flowing toward Lower Bay. And with the 
Ci on of Lower Bay, the tide over the whole 
a By is falling. 
in the Hudson the current is very nearly at its 
igth, while the tide is near low water, which is 


vf 
mt 


t our away. 
__ The Harlem is now carrying the water from Bast 
_ River toward the Hudson, the tide being below 
iL me sea level and about 2 hours from its low 
wal Ae 
st River is bringing the water from 
Island Sound toward Hell Gate, while its 
el is falling rapidly, being now 2 hours after 
h water. i 

Through Hell Gate and lower East River, the 
ater is flowing toward Upper Bay at very nearly 
ts strength, which was passed an hour ago, the 
of the water being a little mean seaetaoin 
d falling rapidly. 

e time of low water at Sandy Hook the 
in Newark Bay has not yet attained its 


a 


aters from Newark Bay are now pouring 
to Arthur Kill, but principally into Kill 
, Which is carrying them into Upper Bay. 
ipper Bay the current has passed its strength 
a an hour previously, but it is still run- 

hh a velocity not far from strength and 
g on the waters from the Hudson River, Hast 
and Kill yan Kull into the Narrows. 


Tides and Currents in New York Harbor 
(Prepared for the Almanac by the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey) 


— 
Entered Year Entered Year Entered 

Vessels t to Net tons Vessels Net tons 5 
4,44 12,579,317 23,778,259 ||1935 3,423 19,062,979 i 
5,014 15,049,744 24,287,701 |/1936...... 3,509 19,067,273 
4,602 19,359,533 23,941,397 |/1937 3,760 20,658,596 
4,808 19,703,804 22,764,360 ||1938 547 20,291,204 
4,945 20,579,279 19,810,796 “a 
4,920 21,562,746 19,509,112 


those vessels which entered in accordance with 
customs regulations and does not include a large 
number of vessels which arrived or departed from 
the port limits without any customs supervision. 

Arrivals and departures of ships from New York 
or. other ports approximately balance each other, 
mostly as to their number, but the incoming ton- 
nage is on an average larger. The exceptions are 
mostly ore and grain snipping ports, 

The direct water front of Greater New York 
extends a distance of more than 3,000,000 lineal 
feet, or approximately 578.4 miles, of which 3.2 
miles is in Manhattan; 79.8 in the Bronx; 201.5 in 
Brooklyn; 196.8 in. Queens; and. 57.1 in Richmond, 

The port water front on the New Jersey side ex- 
tends 192.93 miles—grand total, 771.33 miles; total 
area, 175 square miles. 


- 


The level of the water in Newark Bay, Kill van 
Kull, and Upper Bay is still falling, but rather 
slowly for low water is less than hour away. 

At the time of low water at Sandy Hook it is one 
hour past strength of ebb in the Narrows, and the 
current in the Narrows is therefore still ebbing 
at nearly full strength. 5 

The tidal waters which are flowing into Upper 
Bay through Hudson River, East River, and Kill 
van Kull, together with the non-tidal waters from ? 
a territory having an area of very nearly 15,000 
square miles, are now pouring through the Nar- q 
rows, into Lower Bay at the rate of about three- 
quarters of a million cubic feet per second. ‘ 

Arthur Kill, too, is flowing toward Lower Bay, 0 
and from Lower Bay the waters now are passin 
out to sea, although the strength of the curren’ 
ee ka Wil the level of 

n_ Arthur Ki e level of the water is fallin, 
slowly, low water being half an hour away, put 
ee rear ee the yates is pomnning to rise very 4 

0 , the low water here having occurr 

mips before is lime. as sandy Hook the 

e time o gh water at Sandy Hook the 
current is flooding through the whole harbor and, 
Le exception of Lower Bay, the tide is still 

sing. y 

In the latter waterway the tide is earliest and 
high water occurred a few minutes previously, ne 
that now the level of the water is falling. ; 

A complete picture of the tidal currents through- 
out New York Harbor at any time is shown on the 
set of tidal current charts for this harbor publishe 
by the U, S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, — : 


New York City—The Harbor 
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The Harbor of New York 
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(As of June 30, 1938, by the Chief of Engineers, U. S. Army. Depths are at mean low water) 


__,New_ York Bay is the principal entrance to New 
' York City. It is divided into twe parts, the Lower 
Bay and the Upper Bay, by the Narrows, a passage 
about five-eights of a mile wide at its narrowest 
‘part. The entrance to the Lower Bay is between 
Sandy Hook on the south and Rockaway Point on 
the north and is about five miles wide» The Upper 

' Bay extends from the Narrows to the Battery. 

_ ‘Fhe principal entrance channels to the Harbor of 
New York are the Ambrose Channel and the Main 
Ship-Bayside-Gedney Channel. 

Ambrose Channel, which is the newer and more 
important channel, was completed to a depth of 40 
feet on April 17, 1914. It has a comparatively 
straight course in a north-westerly and then north- 
erly direction from deep water in the ocean 
through the Lower Bay. “It is 38,000 feet in length 
and 2,000 feet in width. The River and Harbor Act 
of August 26. 1937 authorized a modification of the 
Federal project to provide a depth of 45 feet 
throughout the channel. The mean range of tide 
is about 4.7 feet. 

Main Ship-Bayside-Gedney Channel is the 
route formery used by deep-draught vessels. It ex- 
tends westward past Sandy Hook and then north- 
ward through the Lower Bay. 

Bayside-Gedney Channel is the entrance from 
the sea to Raritan Bay via Seguine Point Channel, 
which is part of the New York and New Jersey 
Channels. The River and Harbor Act approved 
pleut 30, 1935, provides that it (Bayside-Gedney) 

e further improved by deepening to 35 feet for a 
width of 800 feet and a length of about 6 miles. 
The three channels have a controlling depth of 30 
feet and a nominal width of 1,000 feet. 

The Anchorage Channel, in the Upper Bay, has 
& comparatively straight course in a northerly and 
then northeasterly direction from deep water in 
the Narrows off 91st St., Brooklyn, through the 
Upper Bay to and opposite the lower end of Gov- 
ernors Island. It is about 4.5 miles in length and 
2,000 feet in width. The River and Harbor Act of 
August 26, 1937 authorized a modification of the 
Federal project to provide a depth of 45 feet 
throughout the channel. The mean range of tide 
is about 4.7 feet. 

_ Within the harbor there are several channels con- 
necting the different sections. Bay Ridge, Red 
Hook and Buttermilk Channels lie in_Gowanus 
Bay along the Brooklyn shore of the Upper Bay 
and form an easterly channel that extends from 
the Narrows to East River and is separated from 
Anchorage Channel by a broad shoal off Gowanus 
Bay and by Governors Island. By means of these 
channels the extensive terminals of the Bush Ter- 

“minal Co. and the New York Dock Co., as well as 
the municipal terminals in South Brooklyn, are 
directly accessible for large ships and have easy 

communication with the other sections of the in- 

rbor. 
race Channel has a controlling depth of 37 
feet, varying in width from 500 to 1,750 feet from 
the entrance in the Narrows to Red Hook Channel 
which latter has a eontrolling depth of 32 feet, 
varying in width from 500 to 1,200 feet to Butter- 
milk Channel. , 

The combined length of these channels is about 

4.5 miles and the mean range of tide is about 412 


feet. 

. ilk Channel extends northeasterly from 
Be Ooner Bay southwest of Governors Island to 
the East River northeast of Governors Island and 
is about 2.5 miles in length. The easterly 500 feet 

of its 1000 foot width is 40 feet deep for the 
ength of the channel. The mean range of tide is 


4.5 feet. F 
son (North) River empties into Upper 
twee ek Day oe the Battery, the southernmost 
point of Manhattan Island. The width of the 
‘river between established pierhead lines is 3,670 
‘feet at the Battery and gretuelly decreases to 2,770 
feet between Castle Point, N. J., and West 14th 
“Street, New York City, and 2,800 feet opposite West 
“59th Street, and inereasing to 4,400 feet at the 
‘northern entrance to Harlem River (Spuyten Duy- 
-yil Creek). 
b3 ted States project provides for a channel 
Be he ese and 3.000 feet wide from deep water 
‘in the Upper Bay to West 40th Street, Manhattan 
“thence 48 feet deep and the same width to Wes 
“59th Street, and for a channel 40 feet deep for the 
ful width of the river from West 59th Street, Man- 
hatt 


an to the south side of Little Basin, Jersey City 


thence a channel of the same depth to deep 


: ter off Ellis Island; a channel 750 feet wide and 


30 feet deep along the Weehawken Edgewater 
Waterfront; the removal of a shoal on the New 
York side between West 19th Street and West 61st 
Street to a depth of 40 feet; and the removal of an 
obstruction north of the mouth of Spuyten Duyvil 
Creek to the depth of the surrounding bottom, 

A channel 40 feet deep for the full width of the 
river exists south of West 59th Street. The Wee- 
hawken-Edgewater channel is 30 feet deep except 
for a shoal in the northerly section where the con- 
trolling depth is about 25 feet, 
tide at the Battery is 4.4 feet. 

The East River is a tidal strait about 16 miles 
long and from 600 to 4,000 feet wide, exclusive of 
bays and estuaries, and extends from the Battery 
in New York City to Throgs Neck at the head of 
Long Island Sound. The river separates the 
Boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx from the 
Boroughs of Queens and Brooklyn. 

From the Battery to the Brooklyn Navy Yard a 
channel 40 feet deep and 1,000 feet wide has been 
completed. Thence to Hell Gate the channel of 
35 feet depth is 500 to 1,000 feet wide through Hell 
Gate 35 feet deep and 600 feet wide; thence to 
Long Island Sound at Throgs Neck 35 feet deep 
and 700 to 1,000 feet wide. The mean range of tide 
in the East River is 4.4 feet at the Battery, 4 feet 
at the Brooklyn Navy Yard and 6.3 feet at the 
east entrance to Hell Gate. 

Harlem River and Spuyten Duyvil Creek together 
form a waterway about 8 miles in length, which 
extends from the East River to the Hudson River 
and separates the Borough of Manhattan from the 
Borough of the Bronx. The East River entrance 
to the Harlem River is about 814 miles by water 
northeast of the Battery, and the Hudson River 
entrance to Spuyten Duyvil Creek is about 1314 
miles by water north of the Battery. The improved 
channel in Harlem River has been dredged to a 
width of 350 to 400 feet and a depth of 15 feet to 
the Hudson River. 

Bronx River is a short and narrow stream that 
empties into a shallow bay or estuary on the East 
River at Hunts Point, about 11 miles northeast 
of the Battery. The navigable portion of the river 
consists of a channel extending from its mouth 
to a dam at East 177th Street. This channel is 
about 215 miles long and from about 50 to 200 
feet wide and has a depth of 10 feet and width of 
100 feet in the lower section, extending from the 
East River up to Westchester Avenue, Above this 
up to a point 300 feet above the bridge the channel 
is 50 feet wide and 5 feet deep; thence to about 
500 feet below the dyeworks at East 177th Street 
the depth gradually reduces to zero. The mean 
range of tide in the Bronx River is about 7 feet 
in the estuary and 6 feet at the dam. 

Westchester Creek is a small stream iging wholly 
within the limits of the City of New York. This 
stream extends northward from an estuary in the 
north shore of East River about 14 miles north- 
east of the Battery. The estuary is about 1 mile 
long and from 500 to 3,000 feet wide. The channel 
is 12 feet deep and from 60 te 100 feet wide from 
the entrance to East Tremont Avenue. The mean 
range of tides is about 7 feet. 

East Chester Creek is a shallow stream that 
empties into East Chester Bay, on the north shore 
of Long Island Sound, about 12 miles west of the 
Connecticut State line and about 21 miles north- 
east of the Battery. The lower two miles of the 

avigable portion of this stream lie wholly within 
the limits of the City of New York. he con- 
trolling depth from mouth to the head of im- 
provement is 5 feet for a width of 50 to 150 feet. 

Flushing Bay is on the north shore of Long 
Island about 12 miles from the Battery. The bay 
is about 1 mile wide and 2 miles long. Flushing 
Creek which flows into the head of the bay, is a 
tidal stream navigable for a distance of about 1.2 
miles from its mouth. The length of channel under 
improvement extends from the East River through 
the bay and up the creek to the Long Island rail- 
road bridge, at Main Street, about five-eighths of 
a mile about the highway bridge at Jackson 
Avenue, Flushing, a total length of about 3 miles. 
The Federal improvement dlso provides for a 
branch channel and a maneuvering area of a 
depth of 12 feet and an anchorage area of 8 feet 
outside the municipal boat basin. The available 
mean low water depth in the main channel up to 
the bridge at Jackson Avenue is 12 feet; above this. 
to the railroad bridge it is 8 feet for a width of 
50 to 160 feet. The mean range of the tide is 
about 6.8 feet. 


The mean range of 


en, 
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New York City—The Harbor 


DESCRIPTION OF THE HARBOR—Continued 


On the Brooklyn Side 

Newtown Creek, a tidal arm of the East River 
that separates for a distance of about 4 miles the 
Borcugas of Queens and Brooklyn. Newtown Creek 
channel has a width of 130 feet and a mean low 
water depth of 23 feet up to the wharf of the 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co., about 3,900 feet above 
Meeker Ave, Bridge; and to Metropolitan Avenue 
the depth is 18 feet and width 125 feet. A channel 
20 feet deep has been dredged in Dutch Kills, a 
tributary entering the creek from the north about 
one-half mile above Vernon Avenue Bridge. The 
total length of navigable channel in the creek is 
about 5 miles; and in Dutch Kills about one-half 
mile, The mean range of tide is 4.2 feet. 

Wallabout Channel is a channel in Wallabout 
Bay, an inlet of the East River adjacent to the 
United States Navy Yard in Brooklyn. The chan- 
nel consists of a waterway extending in a half 
circle around the inside of the former island, known 
as Cob Dock, and is divided into two parts by a 
stone causeway connecting the mainland with Cob 
Dock. The eastern section of the channel is about 


2,000 feet long and from 250 to 350 feet wide, and 


has a depth of about 20 feet. At the head of 
Wallabout Channel are two bodies of navigable 
water. Kent Avenue Basin and Wallabout Basin, 
which are 2,200 feet long and 1,300 feet long re- 
spectively. 4 | 

Gowanus Creek Channel, a tidal inlet extending 
northeasterly 114 miles from its connection witu 
Bay Ridge Channel opposite 28th St., Brooklyn. A 
channel 26 feet deep has been constructed extend- 
ing eastward about 2,900 feet from 28th St., to 
Percival St., Brooklyn, and 18 feet deep to Hamil- 
ton Ave., Bridge. The Channel is 300 feet wide op- 
posite 28th St., and gradually decreases in width 
to 109 feet at the Hamilton Ave. Bridge. The water- 
way event that bridge is known as Gowanus 
Canal. 4 3 

Jamaica Bay is situated on the shore of. Long 
Island and lies wholly within the limits of the 
City of New York. It is about 8 miles long and 
4 miles wide, and covers an area of approximately 
32 square miles, The bay contains numerous small 
low-lying islands, which reduce the water surface 
area to about 1845 square miles. The bay is con- 
nected with the ocean by a shifting channel over 
a bar at Rockaway Inlet. The deep water channel 
through this bar is 600 feet wide and 24 feet deep. 
Under a joint project for improvement by the 
Federal Government and the City of New York, a 
channel 1,000 feet wide and 30 feet deep has been 
dredged from deep water at Barren Island up to 
Canarsie; thence 500 feet wide and 18 feet deep up 
to 500 feet northeast of Fresh Creek Basin. The 
man tidal range is 4.9 feet. The United States is 
to provide and maintain the entrance channel, 
1,500 feet wide and 30 feet deep from deep water 
in the ocean to the interior channel and to reim- 
burse the city for dredging the main channel in 
the bay, while the city is to dredge the other 
channels within the bay, bulkhead the shores of 
the bay, and fill in behind the bulkheads. A riprap 
stone jetty, about 8,500 feet long has been con- 
structed by the U. S. off Rockaway Point for the 
protection of the entrance channel. 


On the New Jersey Side 


Newark Bay is a large estuary extending from the 
confluence of thal Passale and Hackensack Rivers 
south to Staten Island, a distance of about 5 miles. 
It is about 144 miles wide. At Staten Island the 
bay is connected on the east with Kill van Kull, 
and on the west with Arthur Kill. The United 
States project channel through the bay is 30 feet 
deep, 1800 feet wide at the entrance, narrowing 
to 400 feet a short distance above the Central 
Railroad of New Jersey bridge, thence continuing 
that width to the confluence of the Passaic and 
Hackensack River channels with a branch channel 
30 feet deep and 400 feet wide to the Port Newark 


Terminal. 


Passaic River is a tidal stream which is navigable 
for vessels drawing 10 feet of water as far as 
Eighth Street, City of Passaic, 15.4 miles above 
its mouth. The United States project channel in 
the river is 30 feet deep and 300 feet wide to a 
point 3,000 feet above the Lincoln Highway Bridge, 
thence 20 feet deep and 300 feet wide to the Nairn 
Linoleum Works, thence 16 feet deep and 200 feet 
wide pees cers end awoed Lake Rail- 
roa ridge, thence eet deep and 150 fee 
to the 8th St. Bridge at Passaic. ek ay 

Hackensack River is a tidal stream which merges 


with the Passaic River at the head of Newark 


Bay. The navigable channel is 30 feet 
400 feet wide from the Newark Bay Chainer 


the Jersey Central Railroad Bridge, thence 30 
feet deep and 300 feet wide to a point 2,000 feet 5 
north ot the Lackawanna Railroad Bridge, thence © 
12 feet and 200 feet wide to Little Ferry; then 12 ~ 
feet deep and 150 feet wide to the New York & 
Susquehanna & Western Railroad bridge. 

New York and New Jersey Cyannels extend from — 
deep water northeast of Sandy Hook through — 
Lower New York Bay and Raritan Bay to Perth 
Amboy, and thence through Arthur Kill, Lower 
Newark Bay, and Kill Van Kull to deep water in ~ 
Upper New York Bay. The combined length is 
about 37 miles. 

The existing project, authorized by the River 
and Harbor Act, approved August 30, 1935, pro- 
vides for a channel through Gedney_and Bayside 
Channels, Lower New York Bay, Raritan Bay, 
Arthur Kill, Lower Newark Bay, and Kill van Kull 
to Upper New York Bay, the depth to be 37 feet in 
rock and 35 feet in soft material throughout, ex- 
cept in Arthur Kill between a point 1,000 feet 
north of the mouth of Smith’s Creek and a point | 
1,000 feet south of Buckwheat Island, where the 
depth will be 30 feet; the width to be 800 feet 
through Gedney and Bayside Channels, 600 feet 
aeross Lower New York and Raritan Bay and in 
the Arthur Kill to a point 1,000 feet south of 
Buckwheat Island, widened to 800 feet in the vi- 
cinity of Sequine Point and Wards Point, respec- 
tively, thence 500 to 600 feet wide and passing 
north of Shooters Island to the junction of the 
channel into Newark Bay; and thencé 800 feet 
wide through Kill Van Kull to Upper New York 
Bay, with 2 anchorages 38 feet deep, one in the 
vicinity of Sandy Hook and one south of Perth 
Amboy. 

Arthur Kill separates Staten Island from New 
Jersey. It is about 12 miles long. This channel, 
together with Kill van Kuli, forms Staten Island 
Sound, and with the lower end of Newark Bay, 
forms the inland waterway between New York 
and New Jersey, the boundary between the two 
States following the centre of the waterway. 
Vessels drawing 30 feet can be taken at mean low 
water into Newark Bay, either via Lower New York 
Bay, Raritan Bay and Arthur Kill, or via Upper 
New York Bay and Kill van Kull. A channel 30 
teet deep and 400 feet wide is completed through ~ 
Raritan Bay and Staten Island Sound; passing ~ 
south of Shooters Island, with a branch channe 
north of Shooters Island 20 feet deep and 400 feet 
mice Dees 28. 2 SiS 01, dts northerly side. 

is waterway is part o e New i 
Jersey Channels. York and New 

Kill van Kull, a connecting waterway a 
miles in length, lies along tae moctnean oe 
Staten Island and extends from the lower end 
oi Newark Bay to Upper New York Bay. A channel — 
30 feet deep and a minimum width of 400 feet has 
been constructed by dredging and rock removal 
through Kill van Kull from Upper New York Bay 
to the entrance to Newark Bay. This waterway is 
part of the New York and New Jersey Channels 

Raritan Bay lies at the southern end of Staten 
Island_and forms the western portion of Lower 
New York Bay. Its greatest length from north _ 
to south is about 5 miles and from east to west 
about 7 miles. The Raritan River empties into 
the bay at its western end, and the Arthur Kill 
extends northward from its western end. Vessels — 
enter the bay by way of the Gedney-Bayside-Main 
Ship Channels. A channel 30 feet deep and 400 
feet wide has been dredged from deep water north- _ 
west of Sandy Hook to Perth Amboy which is also 
part of the New York and New Jersey channels. A 
channel 25 feet deep, 300 feet wide from this 
channel at deep water above the Long Branch Di. 
vision bridge of the Central R. R. of N. J. at th 
mouth of the Raritan River has also been dredged. 

Raritan River to Arthur Kill Cut-Off Channel, 
connests. Raritan’ River witht Aston oc feet, wide, 

on aritan River with i 3 
ay ot noe Amboy. ARGRES ut in the 

irewsbury River is mainly a large ti 
consisting of 2 bays, and known, respect an 3 
the North Branch (Navesink River), and ’the 
South Branch, and a channel called the Main 
edness tla at eeeel Aer Mee branches near Nor- 
ends to the o 
end as Sandy Hook Bey. utlet at the southeast 
_ Grea ill, Staten Island, N. Y. r ’ 
is a natural harbor on the euthiones ee 
Staten Island. The United States project provides _ 
for a channel 10 feet deep and 150 feet wide ex 
tending from deep water in Lower New York Ba 
to the entrance of the harbor and thence of same : 
depth and width along the west side of the har- 
bor and for an anchorage area of 138 acres, 8 
j | 


feet deep. 
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Population and Area by Counties 


Per ct. of in- 
crease — 


12,588,066] 264.2 
211,953 
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60,0 3 
303,053] 1,106. 
1,867,312|84°877. 
149/329] "286. 
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COUNTY SEATS IN NEW YORK STATE 
County Seat County County Seat County 


Albany. ~ i Herkimer. Richmond..... 

Belmont. Watertown. Rockland....... i 

3 SEES, Bronx Boro NYC ngs Fas Brooklyn Boro. |/St. Lawrence.... 
.--..|Binghamton. is ill Saratoga..... 


.-|Little Valley. i Geneseo. 
..|Auburn. Wampsville. §_'||Schoharie....... Ss 
..|Mayville. Rochester. —«—| /Schuyler....... Watki: 


esas» Elmira. ....|Fonda, a teeter 
. -|Norwich. Nassa Mineola. Fie 
Plattsburg. . |Manhattan Boro. 
-|Hudson. “|{Ni 4 Lockport. 
.|Cortland. oe Utica. 

Delhi. Syracuse. 


. |/Poughkeepsie. 3 Canandaigua. 

. |Buffalo. ay Goshen. e seer 
. Elizabethtown. 4 Albion. —__—xY|| Washington..... 
. /Malone. h ‘ . |\Oswego. yn 


Chie setae: 

. \Johnstown. 0 25 ..../Cooperstown. Westchester... . 
., Batavia. Carmel. Wyoming....... 
ACERS. cece alee 


i New York State—Popula 
mS ex " rf 2 < 2 oes - 2 a = 

ls, s 2 y = | BD. + « 7 ) P 

* Population of N. Y. State, Urban and Rural: 1890 to 

RES (A minus sign (-) denotes decrease. Per cent not shown where base is less than. 100) 

i “FT "7 Inc. 1920-30 


No. 


Cl : 1930 1920 1910 1900 1890 |: 
ere (Apr. 1) | (Jan. 1) |(Apr. 15)| (June 1)|(June 1) 


PO Picyat c.21s) <i died a: slstsye-lae eGera any 10,521,952 
14,483 


_ Percent rural...... 16.4 
Per cent rural-far: 5.6 ) 
_ Urban groups: i , 

: ities of 100,000 or more’. Number 7 6 5 Bh OF ne tea, OT eereaate 

S Population| 8,404,778| 6,807,810}5,646,249|4,060,571 23.5 
ities of 25,009-100,000 .. Number a! 6 16 8 wings « aisieinsi Foe mleeaetete 
c i Population; 800,121 755,097| 685,322) 396,462} 442,324 6.0 
Places of 10,000-25,000 .. Number 4 36 30 2 VU faspwereie One, 
{ Population 730,349 540,139| 439.571] 458,937] 346,523 35.2 
Places of 5,000-10,000.. . Number 41 30 25 26 30 BY inio eas 
i ' : Population 277,831 200,606] 162,373} 184,029) 221,375 38.5 
laces of 2,500-5,000.. .. Number 8 1 72 56, 20rd eee 
{ Population 308,873 286,192} 251,979} 198,112} 178,311 22,681 7.9 
| incorporated places: 
es of 1,000-2,500 .. . . Number 146| | 144 150 145 118 2 1.4 
iy Population} 228,791] 229,086) 235,197} 231,521) 183,412 —295| —0.1 
; ces under 1,000...... Number; 254 221 201 192 155 33) 1409) 
4 7 Population 135,139 117,791| 117,097} 114,205 96,036 17,348| 14.7 
Other rural territory.... Population! 1,702,184] 1,448,506|1,575,826]1,625,057|1,823,989| 253,678) 17.5 
‘otal 12,588,066) 10,385,22719, 113,614! 7,268,894! 6,003,174) 2,202,839] 21.2 


‘opulation of voting age in 1930—White, 7,837,165 (male, 3,923,078; female, 3,914,087): Negro, 
066; other races, 18,620. 


1920, 1910, 
1930 as 1920, as 1910, 
reported | adjusted/reported jadjust’d 


7,268,894 6,003,174 
7,156,881 |5,923,955 
5, 4,358,263 


k n 9| 3,717,387/3,007,248 |3,007,148 
are, 5 Bias 3,351,4 2,843.955]2,241,837 }2,241,816 
edits 1,133,307} 873,566] 873,432] 765,411) 765,332 
Tha v0 sie ininjel's 9 2| 2,784,895/2,729,272 12,728 
aeteta. oe eisial3.< > J 198 198,483] 134,191 23 i 
Ss ae 24,959 14,717 16,196] 12,578 12,781 9,127 


res for 1920 and 1910 adjusted by deducting | (1860) 2,834,010; (1850) 2,393,161. 
umber of Mexicans from the white population; _ Foreign-born whit@s—(1880) 1,208,705; (1870). 
deta sea gh Ce) 5,224. _& 
egroes— ; : 1870) 52,081; (¢ 
49,005; (1850) 49,069. : : (ibaa) 


ed ; Indians (1930), 6,973; Chi 7 =] 
e whites—(1880) 3,807,317; (1870) 3,193,160; | 2,930; Vilininos. 1,982; moa 2 8o8. piste 


t 


eign-Born Whites in New York State, by Country of Origin : 


i 1930 1920 1 20 
ae ie a 930 1920 
; No. Male | Female No. Came No. Male | Female No 
All countr’s|3,191,549|1,653,170|1,538,379)2,786, 112 
146,485| 73,313 Yugoslavia. . 8.547 
67,623 33/362 37,654||Russia 481'306| 248°S08 239/308 t 
2 


295,650||Can., Other..| 1187919 : 
247,519||West Indies..| 147430 re 63.387) 


; 28,247||Cen.S.Am..| 165032] 91299] —«'733 
71,918] 151,172]|All other. .... : : i 
Z1918| 151.1 72|/All other 48,448] 281817] 19'631 


91,549 foreign-born whites in 1930 in New York Stat t 5 
Pere AOh dn the Cantey. Wo ate, according: to the federal cens iS 
eens, 200,180; i fmn ay 39,530. as follows—Bronx, 477,342; Brooklyn, 868,770; Manhattan, 
Ye 17,918; Buffalo, 118,316; Rochester, 74,696: Syracus 10: : 
en itive whites. in New York City in 1930 there were 1,505,200 of mative Gaginene ut ia8 6 
oreign or mixed parentage (2,211,761 of foreign parentage: 576,864 of mixed pareritage)., a: 
mba : iy 3 - owe 
“a ‘Ss. * i 


5% 3, 153, 124 Families in New York State 


_ (The figures were gathered April 14 1930, by the United States Census Bureau) 


For’gn For'gn 
All Native | born |Negro 
Families} White | White |" auonce All| Native | born 


Families) White | White 


TY. et. ‘ 42.375) 12,557) 719 /Onelda....... ; 

_  Allegany..... 0,074 "552 | BEES 73 "76 Be. 138 

f Ri. caw ae 321,270 uy 1249 200,902 

oo Broome.,.... 36,342 9,186 6/958 

: Cattaraugus . | 18,891 2,886 
Cayuga...... 17,203 3,586 
© conte g fs 33,936 10,498 

Chemung..... 19,638 2,522) 
Chenango. 9,840 15) 781; (42); Queens....... 

‘Clinton. ..... 10,309 8 1,042 12, Rensselaer, . 

S Columbia... . 11,057 5 2,029 251), Richmond. . 

‘ Cortland..... 8,771 9) 856 15) Rockland... .. 
Delaware..... 11,162 0} 840 22 |St. Lawrence.. 
Dutchess. .... 25,2 7) 5,249 658 |Saratoga..... 
ie ae ee 184,520) 1 7| 62,429) 3,818 [secre tence ‘ 
io) Se 8,100) 4 725 18)| eel ra 
Franklin. 10,663 6 1,502) 10) | Schuyler... ... 
Fulton... ..... 13,216 6 2,677 86| |Seneca....... 
Genesee...... 11,141 7 2,467 
Greene....... 7,530) 265) 1,125} 138) Suffolk....... 
Hamilton..... 989} 1) 76).....-,.| Sullivan. ..... 
Herkimer. .... 16,479) | “4,56|°-"*"35|i"Toga. 22! 
Jefierson..... 22,365) 5 4,147) 

, ‘Ki es -| 616,875) ; 363,766; 17,016;| Ulster........ 

5,948 1 78 

23 7 1,449 
4 11,224 Z 1,372 
106,829 70,27 35,774 

15,303} 10,281! 1972} 

75,192 49,524, 23,950 1,634) 


468,956| 174,330) 239,540 52,387| 
35,960, 21,959 13,579 29511 


Families owning their homes were 1,155,036; | with 10; 8,887 with 11; 6,892 with 12 or more 
- tenant families, 1,957,733; tenure unknown, 40,355. There were 1 ,988, 743 families with no 
. Of urban homes 30.1 per cent were owned; of rural} under 10 years of age on Jan. 1, 1930; 610, Ber fa 


farm homes, 78.1 per cent. ilies each had one under 10 years; 344,597 hat 
Farm families numbered 176,440; non-farm fam-| each under 10; 134,707 had 3 each; 74,629 gp 
ilies, 2,976,684. or_more apiece. 


There were 263,235 families comprising only 1 Families in 1920 numbered 2,441,125, of 5 
person; 761,522 With 2 persons: 684,397 with 3:;] there were, in N. ¥. City- Bronx, 166, 26 
B59. 569 with 4; 380,622 with 5; 220,343 with 6; | 453,587; New York epbatian, 525, 154; ae 
119/980 with 7; 64,968 with 8; 34,650 with 9: 18,059 ' 109/559: Richmond, 23,781 


Families in chief cities of New York State on January 1, 1930, numbered as follows: 


For ga 
bora Owner City All Native 
Families| White 


All 
Families} W White |Famili’s 


: 3 34.065 2, Queens....| 280,064 
_ Buffal -|. 139,860] 86,256 1236 Richmond, 35,789 
4 as «fl 722, 954 8 || Rochester. .. 82,033 
1/270] 117,249 | 200;902 53,034 


616.875 230.247 | 363. Bries.ce22e2 24858 
Manhattan| 468,956 |] 32/514 


“ City 


> 


Marital Condition of the Population of N. Y. State 


Males 15 years and over Females 15 years and o 
| Wid- 


Class of 


eae y aa?) 
3 
o 
eB 


lati Wid- Di- | 
Bria x enans Single Married} owed | vorced Single Married Joab vor 
year Sree Se ip Sees ——- - 
No. No. No. | f 
Se ae 
ec ae 1930} 1,718,371 -4 |2,761,908)197,157| 22,117 .0 |2,738,973|522, 98: 
1920]15350,088 .2 |2,183,536]173,113] 10,166 -9 (2,1 
Native white... 1930]1,286,294 .9 }1,507,090/109,985) 15,808 .9 
at he 13" 339 3 ieee : $38 10'363 z 
t.1930| 57. e ; $ 
pig ea? 192 20 476, 643 :3 6931545 62,274 267 6 
Foreign or ; 
mix A 674,680 ¢ 634,384 .0 
‘ parent.. ate 712,762 a 6 a, Ho aie 8 
» For.- 1 2.8 6 J 
“ig mnitel ip 6 '969, 247 2/301 237, 901] 18.4 
- Hs 159) 6,4 44/060 vo 
6 re 240 23.895 8 
58.8 5. 994 73 5 ,059| 25.7 2,607 
3,495 30.4 1,428 


ee oem s r 


N. y. State—Education; Births, 


% e e rs a. i> ate r y 
University of the State of New York was 
oT ee iversity with year when terms} Deputy Commissioner and Counsel—E. E. Co 
per Regents of the University w year z Tae Colliniesohers_Georse SM. “wileys: 
Lewis A. Wilson. wars arpa o. See, 

Assistant Commissioners—-for Research; J. Cayce 
Morrison; for Instructional Supervision, George 
M. Wiley, acting; for Vocational and Extension ~ 
Education, Lewis A. Wilson, acting; for Higher 
and Professional Education; for Teacher Educa- 
tion, Hermann Cooper; for Personnel and Public 
Relations, Lloyd L. Cheney; for Finance, Alfred 
D. Simpson. Director of State Library, Joseph | 
Gavit, acting. Director of State- Museum, Charles 
ducation—Frank P. Graves. C. Adams. State Historian, A. C. Flick. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN THE EMPIRE STATE; OFFICIAL FIGURES 


iy Daily |Teach-|Teach’rs} Total ; Val. of Daily |Teach-|Teach’rs/ Total | Val. of 
ear| Attend.| ers Wages |Expend.|Schools|| Year| Attend.| ers Wages |Expend.|Schools 


$1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 
857,488) 31,768] 19,219 33,421] 81,768||1929 7 


1 
f " 7 * > 
1,726.772| 68.716] 148,870 | 294,312] 624,605||1936 |2,002,645) 80,159} 193,707 | 351,823) 922.132 
8 11'768,364| 70,849! 162,183 | 324,406] 671,255111937 11,998,909] 81,657! 197,217 | 375,176! 953,138 


1930 there were (U. S. census) in the State of New York 388,883 illiterates ten years of age and 

over (3.7 p. ct.) as against 425,022 in 1920 (5.1 p. ct.). Among native whites, in both years, the per- 

_ centage of illiterates averaged 0.6 or less. 

: ’ “Attendance’’ means average daily attendance. ‘‘Teachers’’ means teaching positions. 

_ Expenditures excluding moneys from the sale of bonds and certificates of indebtedness were since 1930: 
930) $318,308,916; (1931) $318,666,977; (1932) $337,749,152; (1933) $322,396,309; (1934) $309,834,631; 

j 1935) $314,970,661; (1936) $325,994,476; (1937) $334,889,510. 

ee ‘ 


rths, Deaths, Marriages, with Rates, in New York State 
Population Estimates are as of July 1. All other figures are for Calendar Years 
Rates per 1,000 Pop. 


Mar- |— 
Births | Deaths riages 
Births 


' | Estimated 
Population 


Deaths | Pct. of 
Persons | Under | Deaths 
Deaths |Married | 5 Years |Under 5 


Ch 


112,843 


Ft at km fo ek 
cool nl sel sued ala ld 


13,345,226 19: 153,498 | 142/036 
13,469,110 154,034 | 1351425 


births (of which there were 7,249 in 1937) are not included in the above table. 
DEATHS, CHIEF CAUSES, NEW YORK STATE (Rates per 100,000 Population) 


10,740 
10,509 


POY HONWD HAH WMROOR 


Perey a terer sg a 


_ 
om 
rs 


- 


ulm.Tuber| Pneumonia |CardioVasc.| Bright’s Cancer Diphth. Suicide 
ths|Rate D*ths|Rate|D’ths|Rate|D’thsjRate|D’ths|Rate|D’ths Rate 

88.6] 10,645] 99.3] 36,131] 337. 11,163 

85.8] 14/225] 130.0] 39/177] 357.9 11,706 ; 

84.7] 14/086] 126.1] 41/073)'367. 127257 9.0 

80.9] 13,930] 122.3| 42'588| 373. 127791 9.5 

78.9) 13,571| 116.8] 43,035] 370. 13,201 8.6 

76.9| 16,666| 141.0] 46,395] 392. ‘61 6.1 

70.1| 12/267| 102.0] 44/784] 372. 14/331 8.1 

70.9] 15,519| 126.9] 48/258] 394. 14,709 7A 

68.5] 15,433] 124.1] 50/214 ; 15,144 5.3 

64.5] 12.908] 102.2| 48'221| 381. 15,588 2.7 

61.4] 13'590| 106.5] 49,693 4 15,989 2:2 

57.1| 12'636| 98.1] 50,884| 395. 16.3 241 

55.4/ 12/134] 93.4] 51/440] 395.9 17,003 1) 

53.3] 11/224] 85.6] 54:138| 413.1 17,698 1.0 

51.8] 11018] 83.3] 54/822|1414.5 18,600 0.8 

52.8] 11,514] 86.3] 58,666] 439.6 191189 0:5 

50.7! 11,368| 84.4! 59/825| 444.2 19/618 0.6 


icide deaths—(1928) 610; (1929) 645; (1930) 698; (1931) 795: ; : 
eat; Brae cle poe: robes 4b; <18 ) ba Tate, 30. (1937) bos, rata tia: SH; Satori 
m ai es in parenthesis)— 576 (7.0); (1910).990 (10.8); (1915) 782 
878 (7.6); (1930) 1,078 (8.5); (1931) 1,100 (8.6); Da banat ; 
1935) 534 (4.0); (1936) 564 (4.2); (1937) ata 3B). S80 (6.5): (1934) “828 (6.4): (1934) oe 
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Chur-} Mem- -|Chur-| Mem- 
Body. or Heticcshacion ches bers Body or Denomination ches bers — 


No. 


Z 
° 


Gama VIAWAM OD 


Ponies 8 Aetna Jt ae of: 


ws 


Yor 
Ved American Rescue Workers. . 

” Bahalis. of God, Gen. Council. 
> aha’is 


Independent Luth. aes 8 
Titaeer ee cre een Chureh, 5 
ethodist Episcopal Church. 3 0 i 
Methodist Protestant Church Je 62 45007 
Wes. Meth. Connection (or C ; 
Gf AMONRE © Som c.  .. py ere 
Prim. Met. Ch. in the U. S. of A.. 
|| Free Methodist Ch. of No. Amer.. 
Reformed Methodist Church. . 


SER OR RG Wee 


Po 
© 
PS 


Christadelphians........... 


to ts 80 9 


: Christian and Missionary Aliance.. African Meth. Epis. Church.. 

, Christ’n Ch.(Gen.Cony.ofChr.Ch.).. 7 African Meth. Episcop. Zion Ch. 
Church of Armenia in America....... 5 Union Amer. Meth. Episcop. Ch., 
Church of Christ, Scientist. ... .. African Meth. Protestant C ‘hureh « 
Ch. of God (Haatrs., Anderson, Ind) 563 || Colored Meth. Episcoval Chureh. 
Chureh of God and Saints in Christ. Moravian Chureh in America. ..... 
Church of God in Christ.......... 6 1 New Apostolie Church. ........... 

; Church of the Nazaren a American Catholic Chureh......... 

Churehes of Christ. . pe eee 182 || No. Amer. Old Rom. Cath. Ch...... 

i ¢ Gen. Con. of New Jer. in - 4 Pentecostal Assemblies of the World 
Congregational Churches = Pilgrim Holiness Church.......... 


_. Disciples of Christ. . Polish Nat. Catholic Ch. of ee: 
. oa Presbyt. Ch. inthe U.S. of A.. 
seis « Un. Presbyterian Ch, of No. A.. 
Syrian Orthodox Church.......... 1,506 || Synod of the Ref.Pres Ch.of No. 
Evangelical Church,.............. Protestant Episcopal Church.. 
Evangelical Synod of No. Amer.. 66 Reformed Church in America,...... 
eg ON ee Sean ae 106 |} Reformed Ch. inthe U §8,.......... 


rie ap wasters we SG Christian Reformed Church........ 
‘ ae of Friends (Orthodox) .. Reformed Episcopal Church........ 


d gious Soc.ofFriends(Hicksite) .. Roman Catholi¢ Church........... 
f Independent Churches 20 2,703 || Salvation Armyv...........-.... ; 
Jewish Congregations Swed. Evan. Mis Cov. of Amer.. 
Ch. of serie Christ of Latter-day Nor. and Dan. Evang. Free ‘Ch. 
IARGBO “OE INAS. 3) Oa5s %,<:edcte cate 
National Spiritualist Assn.......... 
Nat. Spiritual Alliance of U.S. A... . 
210 || American Theosophical Society.. ... 
$47-506 |) Dnitarians) os... =. "$5.s eee 


Ch. of the Un. Brethren in Christ... 
tN. A 13,707 || Universalist Church. . 
EY. Ati: Syn. of Mo., Ohio and Volunteers of America 
5 Other States. 60,785 
Norwegian Luth. Cnourch of Amer... 15 5,706  OLRIS Ps daitvities visite siria Saw 


Church Membership in New York re 


United Lutheran Church in Amer... 
— eg Luth. Augustana Syned 


& Denomination Church.s Members Denomination 
Ml 
BIOWiSi boc. So. tees... Luth. Norwegian. ........... 
_ Roman Catholie!! 2° 1! Church of Christ, Scientist... 
i. Baptists, North. Oowrs cess 
ae ae oe 8 = gen Paste 
j 64,620 ussian Orthodox Ch........ 
P eet — ae geo 138 Greek OrthodoxCh. eee i 
t Baptists, Negro 5 8 Be Gae- 
# eee eet h Synod, M.O., ete. 51 
Gen. Ch., New Jerusalem’ 52 
: There are more than 30 other sects in the City; Church of Christ, Scientist, $12, ee 212 ¢ 
_ with smaller membership than those named above. erie Leet 680; Pa bh Bi 
_ Total churches and membership,- by boroughs Sewish '$41, 7198. 309. L 
: Amer., $3,353,054; Jewis - a thera 
_ (churches in parentheses)—Bronx (173) 230,754; | 97 175,919. 
- Brooklyn (588) 887,277 Manhattan (580) 853,972; Methodist (excl. Negro), $50,003,905; 
Queens (306) 276,581; Richmond (118) 65, 917. (Negro), $3,608,050; ti 
Whole City (2, 809) 4,079,501. Episcopal, $102, 341,631; > 
The churches were valued at $318,786,150, their} Roman Catholic, $177,022,018; a 
mortgage debt was Nie, ea 568; their expenditures $2,557,617; Unitarian, $3,436,000; 
in a year totaled $51,27 998. | $2:668;000: 


Total, all denominations, $599,055, 640. ; 
Church debt, all denominations, $77, 509,42 


Ney school aout numbered 343,772. ve 
Expenditures, 1926, by all $103,744,414, a 


Vi of Churches—Northern Baptist Conven- 
PS ae $35,060,962; Negro Baptists, $4,868,435; 


, ote 6+. * 


The Apostles’ Creed 


; He descended into hell; the third day He ea) aga 
The English form of the Apostles’ creed, BS™OW {trom the dead: He sscendediitito heaven, sitteth cn 
said in the Roman Catholic Church, is as follows: the Wight han d of God the Father ‘Rimisner: from 


“J believe in God, the Father Almighty, Creator | thence He shall come to judge the living and_ 
of heaven and earth. And in Jesus Christ, His only dead. I believe in the Holy Ghost; the Ho i 
Son, our Lord; who was conceived by the Holy | Catholic Church; the communion of saints; 

Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary, suffered under pial iveness of sins; the resurrection of the bo ay, 
a ‘Pilate, was crucified, died, and was buried; life everlasting. Amen.’ : 


ees 


Pe ee ee ee bp) bh. 


NY? State—Crime and | 


‘Convictions for Crime in New York 
Courts of Record ; Courts of Special Sessions 


Ag’stjAs’st 


. S- In- r , 
ae Liq’r 


® ,.|PLOp,. sault coxi- | Other | Petit . 
Cs With Wout Other| Tot. |Third| ca- Mis- Lar- | Va- | Tax 
-| Pers. | Viol. | Viol. Deg. | tion | dem. | ceny]} sts. | Law 
1 858 3,609|26,248|] 26,685] 6,594| 7,966) 1,280 
y ,)03] 5,287 0,8 4,644! 1,398 119 

190 yobs 3,820) 3,623 

6,887| 7,774]... .... 
6,667|13,059)...... 


; $/260|11,212]..... 
"541| 1,123] 1,07 4'516|39,974| 321, 7.459|11.470 
1,608| 2:04: | 1,529 3,631|40,321| 1,020,297] 6,982] 8,178 


The 1937 increase in ‘‘other misdemeanors’ and ‘‘total’’ for Courts of Special Sessions, 
total for all courts (last column) is due to the inclusion of traffic cases. 

_ The figures in the above table are by the State Department of Correction. : 
_ For the first six months of 1938 (Jan.-June) the crime convictions in courts of record were—crime 
' against the person, 1,181; against property with violence, 877; against property without violence, 


7804 
1,089,703 


and the 


The trial courts of the State of New York dis- 
- posed of the criminal charges against 11,695 
- defendants during the calendar year 1937 according 
_ to figures furnished the U. S. Bureau of the Census 
the State Department of Correction, Of this 
number, 10,316 were charged with major offenses, 
while the remaining 1,379, constituting 11.8 percent 
of the dispositions, were charged with less serious 
ninal offenses. f 
The summary of the work of these courts in dis- 


nN 
burglary, larceny, | 
stolen goods, while 1,828, or 17.7 percent, were 
ed with offenses involving bodily harm 
hh murder, manslaughter, aggravated assault 


ape. 
Re Gonvictions were secured in 81.5 percent of the 
““property’’ crimes and in 65.5 percent of the 
crimes against “‘person.’’ 
_ Robbery, the most common of the offenses which 
involve both ‘‘person’’ and ‘‘property,’’ was the 
charge against 995, or 9.6 percent, of the major 
‘ ce of whom 694, or 69.7 percent, were 
e Ss 
'risons—Attica, at Attica, Wyoming 
Auburn, at Auburn, Cayuga County; 
Haven, to be constructed at Green Haven, 
ss County; Clinton, at Dannemora, Clinton 
Great Meadow, at Comstock, Washington 
Sing Sing, at Ossining, Westchester 
; Wallkill, at Wallkill, Ulster County; State 
for Women, at Bedford Hills. 


8 P 


‘ 


Total 


Per | 
100,000 


The Insane in New York State 
(Data by Horatio M. Pollock, statistician, State Department of Mental Hygiene) 


_ 938: other felonies, 491; misdemeanors, 1,739; total—5,226. 
‘ In Courts of Special Sessions, the convictions totaled 8,099. 


Latest figures on population of the State penal 
institutions under the supervision of Commissioner 
of Correction Edward P. Mulrooney, made public 
Sept. 1, 1938, placed the combined count at 17,234 
(males, 16,223; females, 1,011) prisoners. 

Because many courts are closed for the Summer 
recess few prisoners have been reaching the prisons 
and reformatories. Sing Sing still holds the lead 
(May 1, 1937), with 2,518. 

State Institutions for Criminal Insane—Mat- 
teawan State Hospital, at Beacon, Dutchess 
County; Dannemora State Hospital, at Dannemora, 
Clinton County. 

Institution for Male Defective Delinquents, : 
Napanoch, Ulster County; Albion State Training 
School (females), Albion, Orleans County; Institu- : 
tion for Defective Delinquents, Woodbourne, Sul- 
livan County. 

State Reformatories—Elmira Reformatory, at 
Elmira, Chemung County; Westfield State Farm, : 
at Bedford Hills, Westchester County. The Elmira — 
Reformatory receives from the courts sentenced 
male criminals not under 16 nor over 30 years of 
age who are convicted of or who plead guilty to a 
felony for the first time. : 

The House of Refuge, on Randall’s Island, New 
York City, established in 1824 by the Society for 
the Reformation of Juvenile Delinquents in the 
City of New York, became part of the State De- 
partment of Correction on July 1, 1932, and its 
name was changed to the New York State Voca- 
tional Institution, which, April 15, 1935, was 
established in its new location, at West Coxsackie, 
Greene County, N. Y. All the boys in the House of 
Refuge under 16 years of age have been transferred 
to the New York State Training School for Boys, 
at Warwick, Orange County. Boys 16 to 18 years of 
age may be committed, except for crimes punish- 
able by death or life imprisonment. - 


Tune Total 
30 


Males |Fem’les| Total | Pop. Males |Fem’les| Total 

Aye der ree 19,515 | 21,265 | 40,780 | 390.0 27,737 | 56,411 
20,182 | 21,922 2,10: 397.2 8,65 58,322 
20,921 2,31 43,231 | 402.4 29,865 | 61,021 
21,323 | 22,618 | 43,941 | 403.6 31,172 1,28 
21,961 3,10 45,067 | 408.6 32,540 | 67,505 
22,667 | 23,858 | 46,525 | 413.6 33,943 | 70,06 
23,385 | 24,129 | 47,514 | 411.6 35,538 | 73,234 
24,702 | 24,966 | 49,668 | 419.5 36,944 | 76,363 
26,180 | 26,157 | 52,337 | 431.3 38,282 189 
27,630 | 26,961 | 54,591 | 439.2 


(n,, 2,250; F., 20 


*" 1938 patients were thus placed—in the civil State Hospitals, 73,573 (m., 35,991; F., 3 . 
in licensed Institutions, 3,162 (m., 2,666; F., 496); in the State Hospitals for criminal fugue Coed 


(Pine Aire, L. I.), Rochester, Rockland (Orange- 
burg), St. Lawrence (Ogdensburg), Otic, Wie: 
The expenditures for and by the New York Civil 
State hospitals for the insane in the year ended 
June 30, 1938, totaled $31,214,057.60, of which © 
$27,529,950.68 was for maintenance, and the r 
was for additions and improvements. 


n¢> Meals 


ae Debt and Tasation 


alt Funded Ordinary Ordina 
Dreoecie Debt. Gr, Receipts Disburse, 


12,989,433,733 236,024,000 | 115,678,480 a 
4,850 607 267,729,000 | 147,427, 529 3B 80.0 
266, 998,000 


264;2 
> 1 
2 12,666,314 i 8 
None None 254,309,361 
None None 2,179,000 tk 698,957 
‘ None None ! 269,061,542 
None None 2 
5 None None 2 
654 None None . 267,258,055 
127 None None 613,034,000 | 266,084,809 
38 ee aac i SarsEn oes 341,736,802 
. one yone 63,760,000 | 370,478,555 320, 83. 
; 33° 620,825,7 3S None None 661,823,000 | 399:161,879 | 380) { 5195 


NEW YORK STATE’S REVENUE FROM TAXATION—CHIEF SOURCES 


A Year Ended | General Corpora- Stock Personal “| Motor 
June 30 Property tions Inherit’nce|- Transfers Income 


| Other and 
Vehicles eOtar a 


Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
22,340,344 | 48,113, 698 18,135,507 7,105,902 | 18,250,000 
19,876,700 | 40,471,396 | 15,385,042 7,708,924 | 14,900,000 
32,467,458 | 38,322,626 | 17,786,389 8,573,220 | 17,900,000 
26,019,953 | 44.001,537 | 19,369,394 7,078,198 9,583,333 
28,528,472 | 52.013,501 | 23,584,767 | 12,303,037 | 10,490,577 
20,795,221 | 54,201,646 | 22/222'748 | 15,801,074 | 14:405,068 
22'958'837 | 64.439,188 | 24:479'953 | 156487803 26,258,582 
22,900,620 | 58,692,638 | 35,566,274 | 22'261,298 | 31,434/275 
12,616,490 | 62,707,154 47,164,582 33,704, ean 41,760,167 


None 60,424,278 | 45;727,168 | 17,031,865 | 191472/686 
None 46,119/368 | 34,032'820 | 31,570,729 | 24/879,285 
None 38,066,563 | 33,007,634 | 33/277:615 | 37,361,941 
None 38.553,296 | 29:668:781 | 15/955.651 | 47,951,554 
None 67,959,541 | 26,420:251 | 34/353,662 | 77,955,269 | 33,373,019 
None 69.482,773 | 33,580,613 | 33,843,463 |121,261,517 | 47,431,134 
None 89,829'875 | 33,972,093 | 20,675,922 |123,472.167 | 49,575,047 


r. Motor vehicle figures do not include motor fuel revenue. 
A The percentage of each source of revenue and each type of expenditure in the fiscal years 
: June 30, 1937 and 1938, are stated by M. S. Tremaine, State Controller, as follows— 


Revenue 
1937-38 | 1936-37 


Personal income tax....... -| 27.6¢ 29.1e ||State aid to localities.. 
Unineorporated business ta Er 1.8 || Debt service. . 0 
Corporation tax.......... 16.2 State institution ..| 14.3 
=a we 12.2 ||General departments of govern-| | 
ie steed eo 9.8 MONG Sess oaracrd se Te ee 
a PART 9.4 Highways and bridges.......... 
Se oe 9.3 {|General State charges..........- 
- Alcoholic beverage tax.......... 3.6 Military and police............. 
Alcoholic beverage licenses...... 2.3 ||Capital outlays...............+ 
ae Canals and waterwayS.......--. 
General nroperty tax {0.6 Parks and park commissions. . 
All other revenues. 4,2 Maintenance of public buildings. . 


APPROPRIATIONS BY NEW YORK STATE LEGISLATURES 


Dollars Dollars 
.| 95,840,984) |1924...|158,122.187)||1929.. loos. Vea. 989| tae a, 325, B19, 
.|145, 319, *907||1925...|1 ir 1930 .. _| 319,538, #89 7 

+ /145,798,092/|1926 .. || 189/586,714 ee ae Set 970, 426 | i936. Fe ?. 307. 690,519 
. I > 1 /149/363:753||1927.. | |219,352. 309 |/1932.. 021.632|| 1937 065. 
1918... . |81,525 hee -!161.322. 867111928... |236.278,390 1983, | 395° 588,484'| 1938. 


The 1934 Ra eee aay included $60,760,202 advance for Federal Emergency Aid projects. 
; i 


New York State Banking Statistics 
Class Number Deposits ($1,000) Resources ($1, 7 fi) 


‘ ; In Ovtside wees Bete Gates ne 
N.Y.| N. ¥. | Total | N.Y. | N. Y. ‘ota Bie: 1 Ye 2 

“OE knee ail a City | City State City City State City City ) States’ 
62 |7,238,768)1, 106, 582)8, 345,350'8,520,170|1,274,914|9,795,084 
Bt 133 2 26'985| |107,761| 134,746] | 32,968] '127,652 Tengte 


Oe a Se fa ta Tp a eee Oh .|_ 485,021]. Ph ae tetas 
- Bavings banks. ne BE 17 134 |4,209,495]1,127,355|5,336,850! 


aif deposits in arentheses) and 265 licensed lenders. 
: yee ey 17 ie en companies B28, 461,000); Savings or thrift accounts (depositors) ny 7 
0 savings and loan associations ($228,387, ‘000): | bered 9,166,665, of which 7,100,547 were in mutu 
7 credit ualong ($8,905,000); 89 safe deposit | savings banks. 
Bi mpomentseh 4 savings and loan bank ($163,000); 


ene Outsde} 


\ The New York State Personal Income Tax Law 
_ provides, with respect to any fiscal year beginning 
on or after October 1, 1934, as follows: : : 
The ordinary tax based on net income which is 
computed as usual is levied at the following gradu- 
ated rates, which are applied to the amount of net 
“income after reflecting credit for the personal 
exemptions: 2% on the 1st $1,000; 3% on the 2nd 
and 3rd $1,000; 4% on the 4th and 5th $1,000; 5% 
on the 6th and 7th $1,000; 6% on the 8th and 9th 
$1,000; 7% on all over $9,000. a? 
A single person, or a married person not living 
With husband or wife, may claim a personal ex- 
emption of $1,000. 
A person, who, during the taxable year, was the 
head of a family, or was married and living with 
husband or wife, may claim an exemption of $2,500. 
Only one exemption of $2,500 is permitted against 
#3 aggregate net income received by husband and 
w 


' 


A temporary emergency tax is imposed by Article 
16-A of the New York State Tax Law. This is a tax 
; incomes of unincorporated businesses and is 
ue th respect to the calendar year 1938 or any 
fiscal year ending 1939. The tax is imposed at the 

of 4% of net income of any unincorporated 

Paar aoe. or partly carried on within New 
. State. 

an exemption of $5,000 is permitted, and the tax 
not due in those cases in which the net income is 

less than the exemption. 
_ _ The computation of gross income and net income 
follows closely the computation made for purposes 
of the Personal Income Tax Law. However, in ad- 
dition to the deductions permitted for the Personal 
Income Tax there is allowed a reasonable amount 
_ on account of the personal services of the individual 
conducting the business or the members of a part- 
ership carrying on an unincorporated business, 


4 


rms of a bill signed by Gov. Lehman (April, 
938). To obtain insurance the applicant steps 

ip to the counter of any savings bank which has 
_ elected to enter the business under the permissive 
rovisions of the law. Purchasers are limited to a 


The purpose of the law is to cut down the cost of 
ndustrial or weekly payment life insurance. 
__ The savings bank life insurance established in 


. 


New ‘York State Personal litouve Tax Law 


INCOME TAX PAYERS AND SUMS PAID 


ae 
1 each 
year with respect to the previous calendar year or 


Returns are due on or before April 15 of 


on or before the fifteenth day of the fourth month 
following the close of a fiscal year. 4 ¥ 

A fiscal year means an accounting period of 12 
months ending on the last day of any month other 
than December. : 

Residents and non-residents of N. Y. State are 
taxable—a resident on income from all sources 
except those specifically exempted by the law; a 
nonresident on compensation from services actually 
rendered in New York, or income derived from a 
business carried on, or from real estate located 
within, New York State. 7 

A return is required of every taxpayer where if 
single his net income for the taxable year is $1,000 
or more or if married and living with husband or 
wife the aggregate net income of both is $2,500 or 
more. 

A return must be rendered in any case irrespec- 
tive of the amount of net income where the gross 
income amounts to $5,000 or over. b 

Where a taxpayer actually changes residence 
from or to the State during a taxable year, a return 
is required to be filled for period of residence and 
one for period of non-residence, provided the net 
income is of sufficient amount for the whole taxable 
period as defined above to require one. _ 

In addition to the normal tax, there is due for 
the calendar year 1938 or any fiscal year, return for 
which is due in 1939, an emergency tax of 1% 
which must be computed on ordinary net income. 

The normal tax may be paid in full at the time 
the return is filed or it may be paid in installments 
consisting of one-half of the tax at the time the 
return is filed, one-fourth of the tax on or before 
two months and the remaining one-fourth of the 
tax on or before six months after the due date of 
the return. The emergency tax must be paid in 
full when the return is filed. 

In addition to the normal tax there is due’ for 
1939 a net capital gain tax. Net capital gain is the 
excess of gain over loss with respect to capital 
assets. The rate is one-half of the normal rates. 


UNINCORPORATED BUSINESS TAX 


if such person is actively engaged in the conduct 
of the business. 

The amount so allowable can, in no event, exceed 
in the aggregate 20% of net income or can it exceed 
$5,000 for each individual or member. 

If business is carried on both within and without 
New York State the net income must be appor- 
tioned so as to allocate to the State a proportion of 
the total income which, under the circumstances: 
in each case. will equitably reflect the amount of 
income actually earned within the State. 

The returns must be made in conjunction with 
the returns filed under. the provisions of the Per- — 
sonal Income Tax Law. Special blanks for this 
purpose have been prepared by the Tax Commission 
and should be secured by every unincorporated 
business entity which is subject to the tax. : 
: ote is payable in full at the time the return 

s filed. 


330,147—$41,742,0525 
(1936) 562,403 


legal reserves are required, the funds must be in- 
vested in the same restricted classes of securities 
that are lezal investments for the savings depart- 
ments of the banks, and, in addition to all this 
each bank must make payments into a general in- 
surance guarantee fund. The savings banks with 
insurance departments are not permitted to ‘em- 
pin ae pea solieitong hore hondel tovhonee col- 
'S. Persons wanting to take out oli 
do so on their own initiative. a os is: , 
After six full months’ premiums have been paid, _ 
no policy will be permitted to lapse for non-pay- 
ment of premiums and the insured, if he defaults, 
has the option of taking cash surrender value of 
i err one ae a paid-up term insurance 4 
of paid-up term insurance whi 2% 
net value of the policy would buy. are" be 
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econ, ete ‘ 
The construction of the improved canals was 
begun in 1905. Their depth is 12 feet; the locks are 
310 feet long. 

On the Erie branch, the Mohawk River is 
utilized from Troy to Rome; from Rome to Sylvan 
_ Beach, land cuts and the enlarged channel of Wood 
_ Creek are utilized; then Oneida Lake and Oneida 
River. Seneca and Clyde Rivers to Lyons, where 
_. another land cut is made to a point near Pendle- 
- ton; then Tonawanda Creek to the Niagara River. 

The Oswego Canal, which joins the Erie Canal at 
Three River Point and extends to Lake Ontario at 
Oswego, is practically the Oswego River canalized. 

The Champlain Canal extends from the Erie 

Canal at Waterford to Lake Champlain at White- 

hall. It is formed by the canalized Hudson River 

from Waterford to Fort Edward, and an artificial 
channel from Fort Edward to Whitehall. 
The Cayuga and Seneca Canal is formed by the 
canalization of Seneca River and Cayuaga and 
Seneca Lakes. This canal joins near Montezuma. 

The Cayuga branch extends southerly to the 
head of Cayuga Lake at Ithaca. 

The Seneca branch extends from the junction at 
the foot of Cayuga Lake up the Seneca River to 
and through Seneca Lake to Watkins. 
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“COMMERCE BOTH WAYS ON NEW YORK STATE CANALS 


Manufact. | Agricult’r’l |}Other and 


. New York State Canal System 


Canal opened on Oct. 26, 1825; canal system made free, as of Jan. 1, 1883) 


nd m wel 


ant Marine Acad. ; Police 489 


Dy SaSetAe 
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a 
The Champlain Canal, the first branch of the — 
Barge Canal System completed, was opened for E 
traffic in 1916. The Oswego Canal was opened in __ 
1917, and the complete route of the Erie Canal” 
from Troy to Buffalo was opened in 1918. y 
The total length’of the canals is 525 miles. i, * 
_The actual cost of construction, including in- 
cidental expense, of the present canal “system, 
often referred to as the New York State Barge — 
Canal, and the terminals connected therewith, to 
June 30, 1937, is as follows: Erie, Champlain and — 
Oswego ‘Canals, $141,924,301; Cayuga and Seneca 
Canal, $8,340,178; Barge Canal Terminals, $26,- 
613,788; total $176,878,267. > & 
The management and operation of the canals 
are under the supervision of the Superintendent — 
of Public Works, who acts through the Commis- 
sioner of Canals and Waterways. . ee 
The principal office is located in the State pele 2 
Building, Albany, N. Y. There are district offices — 
in Albany, Utica, Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo a: 
New York City. 2. ee 
In the City of New York there are terminals as 
follows: Pier 6, East River; W. 53rd St., North 
River; Mott Haven; Gowanus Bay, Brooklyn 
Greenpoint, Brooklyn; Long Island City; Flushing. 


= yk oe 
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Other and — 
| Total 


Manufact. | Agricult’r’l 


Year Products Products Total Year Products Products ; 
Net Tons Net Tons Net Tons Net Tons Net Tons Net Tons 
OIG, a. sd 193,771 494,230 3,073,412 |} 1932...... 1,257,809 
if) ree 135,297 218,367 1,858,114 // 1933...... 
Thi eae 325,426 226,291 1,431,434 193452, 
THOR. ou 676,591 $52,000 2,344,013 !/1935...... 
0 So 1,412,037 1,316,950 3,605,457 || 1936...... 
TOShs <2. S. 1,836,825 1,295,667 3,722,012 || 1937...... 


The New York State Merchant Marine Academy, 
originally founded as the New York Nautical School 
in 1875, provides comprehensive training for a ca- 
Teer in the American merchant marine. 

The Academy is administered by The State 
- S¥ducation Department, and has a Board of Visitors 
composed of members representing the Chamber of 
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Commerce of the State of New York, the Albany 
4 Chamber of Commerce, the National Board of 
Steam Navigation, the Buffalo Chamber of Com- 
merce, the New York Board of Trade, the Amer- 
jean Steamship Owners’ Association, the Mer- 
chants’ Association of New York, the Marine 
Society of the City of New York, the Maritime 
- Association of oe Port of New York and the 
umni Association. 
: Altne Cadet Corps is divided into two departments, 
Deck and Engine. The Cadet elects the course he 
_ desires to pursue when he applies to enter. 
'. The Curriculum for the Deck Department Cadets 
includes; Ship’s Business and Foreign ade; 
Seamanship, practical and theoretical; Structure; 
_ Signals; Stability; Stowage, practical work in 
_ Ship’s Maintenance; Navigation, practical and 
: theoretical; oe (Trigonometry); Marine 
ines and Electricity. 3 
ee carricakan for the Engine Department 
Cadets includes; Reciprocating Engines; Boilers; 
_ Blectricity; Machine Shop Work, practical and 
theoretical; Diesel Engines; Turbine Engines; Sta- 
bility and Structure. 


a th Deck and Engine Department Cadets re- 
: ase instruction in Hygiene; Boat Handling and 
_ Infantry Drill. Cadets manage their own teams 
‘ which compete with other schools in basketball, 


The Division of State Police in the Executive 
Department of the State of New York was estab- 
lished’ by the Legislature in 1917. It consists of 
six troops of 110 officers and men each, with bar- 
racks in Batavia (Troop A, Capt. Winfield W. Rob- 
inson), Malone (Troop B, Capt. Charles J. Broad- 
' field), Sidney (Troop C, Capt. Daniel E. Fox), 

Oneida (Troop D, Capt. Stephen McGrath), Troy 

(Troop G, Capt. John M. Keeley), and Hawthorne 
Troop K, Capt. John A. Gaffney), and with semi- 
_ permanent substations scattered through the state. 
There are also officers and men policing State 
parks and parkways on Long Island, with head- 


The New York State Police 


baseball, swimming, fencing, boxing and wrestling. — 
A ctrdidate for admission must be a citiz 

the United States, not less than 17 years 
reached his twenty-first birthday on date 
mission. He must be unmarried, a high | j 
graduate, physically sound, of robust constituti 
and of good moral character. Classes ente = 
Academy once a year during the first we 
October, registration for which closes on 
15th of every year. Candidates who meet tl 
quirements for entrance are given a p 
examination similar to that given for entr: 
the U. S. Naval Academy, after passing they 
then take the competitive entrance examin 
which is held in the fourth week in August 
The course covers a period of two yeai 


a 
Maintenance Fee of $750 per annum. In a 
each Cadet is required to pay an Athle 
tribution of $5 per annum. : 
During the Academic Term, which exten 
October through April, the Cadets live ant d 
classes at Fort Schuyler, The Bronx, N. 
the buildings housing the Academy are 
52 acres of land. During the Sea Term, 
tends from May through August, the 
and attend classes on board the Train 
Empire State, which makes a three mon’ 
to foreign waters. 
Information in detail may be obtained by 
The Secretary, Fort Schuyler, Bronx, N. 


24 
quarters at Babylon; and the Bronx River | 
Letchworth and Allegany State parks. T 
quarters of the Superintendent, Major Jo 
Warner, are in the Capitol, Albany. The 
superintendent is George P. Dutton. : 

The duties are to prevent and detect crime a 
to apprehend criminals and to enforce the State’s 
motor vehicle laws. Pe 

In 1937 mounted trols covered 23,541 m 
motorcycle and automobile patrols, 10,237. 
miles; 63,431 arrests; 60,096 convicti ns; autos 
recovered 556; sheep-killing dogs killed, 288. Prop- 
erty recovered, $358,952.15; aggregate of fines — 
collected, $416,027.80. nae 
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‘New York State Mountain Peaks _ 
(Revised in 1927 by U. S. Geological Survey. Figures show feet above mean sea, el) 
Adirondacks—The principal mountain group in Catskills—They cover an area of 1,000 s 
the Empire State, occupying an area of 5,000 square miles, principally in Greene, Ulster, Sullivan, 
miles in the north-northeast area. Delaware counties, west of the Hudson River. 
Wa. CHIEF ADIRONDACK PEAKS 4 
(Figures ending in 0 usually are derived from contours and may be as much as 20 feet in error) 
Ely. | Ely. | Ely. 
3 Peak County ft. Peak County | ft. | 
ee [ eo _ — | = 


4,270||Nye.........+- Essex _ |4,160 
4,622||Panther....... Hamilton|3,865 | 
* Gore. . one 3,595||Panther Peak. .|Essex 4,448 
3 "ls: pres a 4,738||Porter......... Essex 4,070 
POU 5 4,900||Redfield....... Tessex 4,606 
: 3,928||Rocky Pk. Rdg..| Essex 4,375 
. | Essex 4,825||Haystack...... Essex 4,918||Saddle Back....|Essex |4,530 
. > essex 4,255||Henderson....- Essex 3,660/|Santanoni...... Essex 4,621 
Niet iattes ost Hamilton 3,759||Hoffman.....,.|Essex 3,715||Saw Teeth. ....|Essex 4,138 
Blue Ridge.... .|Fessex 3,715||Hurricane...... Essex 3,687) |Sentinel Peak... |Essex 3,858 
Blue Ridge. .|Hamilton 3,865) JS 12. eee sees Essex 3,601||Sentinel Range..| Essex. 3,902 
; ... | ssex 3,815||Lewey...-..... Hamilton 3,740||Seward........ Franklin |4,404 
Essex 4,920||Little Haystack..|Hssex 4,700||Seymour....... Franklin |4,120 
see. . | Essex 3,641||Little Moose. . .|Hamilton 3,630||Skylight....... Essex 4,920 
Essex 4,092||Lyon.......... Clinton 3,810||Snowy....... . -| Hamilton}3,903 
Essex, 3,673||MacIntyre Mt. . |Essex 5,112]|Street......... Essex 4,216 
pLdaaie earysus; cl alee: Essex 4,000||Marcy........ Essex 5,344||Table Top. .|Essex 4 
.| Essex 4,713||McComb...... Essex 4,425||Twin Mts. Essex 3,720 
Bhar: 2 Essex 4,074||McKenzie......|Essex 3,872|| Wakely Hamilton|3,617 
Bite Wietea7e pis Essex 4,023||Moose...... . .|Bssex 3,921|| Wallface Essex 3,8 
nea .. »/ussex 4,842|| Nipple Top . | Essex 4,620|| Whiteface Essex 4,872 
...{ Franklin 4,215||Noonmark. . Tessex 3,552|| Wolf Jaw . Essex 4,225 
Hamilton 3,565|| North River. Essex 3,890|| Wright. .......|lHssex 4,585 


CHIEF CATSKILL MOUNTAIN PEAKS 


. .|Ulster igh Peak..... Greene 3,660 Rose... ........ 
. .|Greene |Hunter..... -.|Greene - (4,025)|Round Top. 
..|Ulster 59 . |Greene 3,450|/|Round Top..... 
. | Ulster Indian Head... ..|Greene BUA. |. wrod 
: ,,....|Del-Greene BOne. taedewaan Ulster 
ine Pre Ulster McGregor,..... Delaware |3,253)||Spruce...... erate 
ical Ulster Mill Br’k. Rdge. | Ulster-Del. 
Greene Mombaccus....|Ulster 3. 7 
Blackhead Peak.}Greene Mongaup....../U 
oomberg..... Delaware 448||Mor’sv'le R’ng.. 3 | ST ADIGE Hs wiststs <tare 
(Ue Ulster North Dome... oa 
. -|Sullivan Overlook....,.. U OFT WaMN a sce Sreasie 
. |Del-Ulster 510||/Panther....... Delaware 
Greene os , ...|Ulster 
.....|Ulster 1 H aaiieipare.a WiOY: 5 hist relate bre reene 
- {Ulster wn eleve si @ 3,855||West Kill...... reene 
-|Ulster Plattskill. ae ‘eles was » | Ulster r 
Greene Richmond. Greene 3 x Pt.|Greene 
./Ulster F Rocky....-.....|Ulster Wittenberg.....'Ulster 


Chief Lakes and Ponds in New York State 
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County M. | Feet 

saver River Flow.|Herkimer........| 3.95) 1,660 || Long. "4 

‘Big Moose.......|Hamilton-Herkimer| _ 1.93) 1,824 || Meacham... |! ‘As bee { 
Sfeire =e St. Lawrence ..... 1788 . 


..|Hamilton...,.... 
-|Hamilton........ 
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Seneca. .|Seneca-Schuyler 
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0 Ontario-Yates 

Oe 90 Silver.... thton. 2 ease 
ll BUVGr on 3. ned WV ORRDE “6 een 1.19 

.|Liv-Ontario....... 61 Skaneateles. 13.8 
-|terkimers;.:... 0.4% 46 Tupper.... 5.91 
i 96) 1 Tupper, Littl Hamilton 3.80. 

17.43 Wolf Pond.. Franklin. 1.35 
i ha a tetath het Woodhull..... Herkimer. . 1.74 


. I, Brae 7 
Lake Erie borders on New York State for an| tral New York. From west to east th ‘e—C. ; 
‘ acer cisiance ey i Raeee 2 aera : Busy EPmicok, a ee Honeoye, ‘Capandsiguens 
. 5.—4, S ay " I 

Lake Ontario forms the northern boundary of] Otisco, bacndapes ant Dnede chal 
‘State for an air line distance of 146 miles. There are 2,300 lakes, ponds, or reservoirs i 
ea in U. S.—3,470 square miles. New York State, of which 78 have an area of 1 
nger Lakes form a group of glacial lakes in cen-| square mile or more. Sie y 


New York 


here are 70 State Parks under 


__ The Palisades Interstate Park is a chain of parks 
_ that lie along the west bank of the Hudson River 
beginning at Fort Lee in New Jersey, embracing the 
Palisades, a large part of the Highlands of the 
-Hudson, and terminating at Newburgh, in New 
* York. The rocks of the Palisades are said by 
geologists to be 150,000,000 years old. 
Within the area of the Park, but not under the 
_ supervision of the Commissioners of the Palisades 

Interstate Park, are the Stony Point Battlefield 

Reservation and Washington Headquarters at 

Newburgh. 

The total area of the Park is about 48,000 acres. 
_ In the New Jersey section are 1,700 acres. The 
_ New York sections include: Tallman-Mountain, 170 
acres; Blauvelt, 800 acres; Hook Mountain, 1,000 
acres; Bear Mountain 3,000 acres; Harriman, 
42,500 acres; Storm King, 1,000 acres. 
/ The Park is visited annually by over 10,000,000 
persons. 

Every section of the Park is accessible by motor 
highways and by interior rcads. In the summer 
Season, steamboats run to Hook Mountain and 
Bear Mountain. The West Shore Railroad reaches 
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WESTCHESTER 
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_ Peekskill. 

- Long Island Sound Shore—Glen Island (108 
acres) off New Rochelle, connected with the main- 
land; Playland—Rye Beach (273 acres), all-year 
resort. 

; Playland is the largest recreational center in the 
_ Westchester County Park System. In addition to 
_ a splendid salt-water beach and fresh-water swim- 
_ ming pool, boardwalk and pienic groves, it is one 
_ of the world’s most modern amusement parks. 
_ Through the facilities of the ice skating casino and 
' game rooms, Playland is an all-year resort. 

a 


4 LONG ISLAND 


Valley Stream (107 acres) 18 miles from N. Y., 
‘from Southern State Parkway to Merrick Road. 
Hempstead Lake (903 acres) 21 miles from N. Y. 
on Southern State Parkway. 


' 


“a 


at dy. 

ae (1,374 acres) 32 miles from N. Y., north 
of Farmingdale. Bethpage occupies a rolling 
wooded tract north of the Village of Farmingdale 
on the Nassau-Suffoik County Line. Four 18-hole 
golf courses and a clubhouse are available. There 


tskill Park contains 576,120 acres, of which the 
¢ totete owns more than 232,000 acres. The park is 
- situated in the Hudson, Delaware and Mohawk 
valleys. There is a rim of high, rough, and precip- 
{tous mountains extending from the northerly end 
the park along the northeast and easterly part. 
‘he Catskill section is reached by rail on the New 
York Central to Rhinecliff, thence by ferry to 
Rondout, the terminus of the Ulster and Delaware 
railroad; and by the New York, Ontario and 
Western railroad. No charge is made in the pre- 
serve for Sei use of campsites or facilities. The 
camps! are: x8 
ee has north from State Highway, 
e 17, two miles west of Livingston Manor. The 
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State Parks with Campsites 
the Division of Parks of the State Conservation Department.) 
‘THE PALISADES INTERSTATE PARK 


_ *Campsites available at a charge of fifty cents a day or $2 a week. 
CATSKILL MOUNTAIN REGION 
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the eastern borders, and the Erie the western. : 
The main artery connecting the several sections — 
of the Park is U. S. Route 9-W, readily accessible 
by way of the Holland Tunnel, the George Wash 
ington Bridge or the Dyckman Street-Englewood — 
Ferry from New York City and from Yonkers, over 
the Yonkers-Alpine Ferry. It is a scenic highway 
almost constantly in sight of the Hudson River. 
New York State Route 17 gives access to thes 7s 
southern and western portions of the Harriman 
section of the Park and U. S. Route 6 crosses the & 
northeastern corner of the Bear Mountain-Harri- — 
man section. From the east side of the Hudson 
River, access to the Park may be had over the 
Bronx River Parkway Extension and the Beer - 
; a 


at Ross Camp 


with no charge for the first twenty-: 
$1 for each subsequent night. 


COUNTY PARKS 


Hutchinson River Parkway. i 
The Bronx River Parkway has been extended | 
miles from _Kensico Dam to Peekskill. The Sa 
Mill River Parkway runs from Van Cortlandt 
to Chappaqua. The Cross County Parkway 
nects Yonkers and New Rochelle. a 


STATE PARKS 


are picnic groves, over five miles of bridle | 
and pedestrian trails, a stable where well-tra 
saddle horses may be hired, and a polo field e 
games may be witnessed every Sunday aftern 
during the polo season: 7 
Fire Island (800 acres) 32 miles from Be 
from Babylon or Bay Shore.* Ul we 
Belmont Lake (346 acres) 42 miles from_ 
Heckscher (1,518 acres) 50 miles from N. 
Great South Bay, south of E. Islip.* __ 
A gift to the State of 200 acres of Wi 
country estate of the late W. Bayard Cutt 
Great River, L. I., for use as a public arbor 
was announced in 1936 by the Long Islan 
Park Commission. The tract contains a fine 
lection of evergreens and is noted for its 
scaping. A ee 
Sunken Meadow (520 acres) 43 miles from Ni oe 
near Kings Park; on Long Island Sound. — 
Wildwood (395 acres) 73 miles from N. Y¥ 
Long Island Sound.* rw 
Montauk Point (158 acres) 132 miles from 
on the ocean. a aid 
Hither Hills (1,755 acres) 122 miles a | 
on_ the ocean, west of Montauk.* — 5 
Orient Beach (342 acres) 118 miles from 
on Gardiner’s Bay. : + ie 
t pei aps 


es 


’ Py 


ee 


campsite is about five miles from this point o 
hard surfaced roads. war 
Woodland Valley—turn south from State 
way, route 28, one mile west of Phoenicia 
miles run on good macadam- to campsite. — 

Devil’s Tombstone—turn north from : 
Highway, route 28, at Phoenicia or south from 
State Highway, route 23-A, two miles eas 
Hunter. The campsite is at the southerly entra: 
to the Stony Clove, a narrow defile between H he 
and Plateau mountains, through which the high Z 
way passes. mere 

North Lake—turn north from State Highway, 
route 23-A, at Haines Falls. There follows a drive 
of three miles, ’ 


Se 


ate 
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tate 


New York 


Taconic, at Copake Falls (6,000 acres) and Rudd 
Pond at Millerton (200 acres), 90 miles from N. Y.; 
Lake Taghkanic (750 acres), 115 miles from N. are 
Clarence Fahnestock Memorial (3,400 acres), 9 
-miles from Cold Spring; Margaret Lewis Norrie 
(323 acres) on Hudson River, 9 miles north of 
Poughkeepsie. 

Wall tents, 


‘ 


5 12 x 14 with floor, outside fireplace, 
~~ table and benches and accommodating six are 
available at $1 a day, $6 a week, or $20 a month. 
Wall tents, 8 x 10, and accommodating four, rent 
for 75 cents a day, $4.50 a week or $15 a month. 
‘Campsites are rented to those supplying their own 
uipment at 50 cents a day, $3 a week or $10 a 
month. Cottages accommodating as many from 
- two to eight persons are available at from $2 to 
$8 a day, $6 to $40 a week or $20 to $120 a month. 
Application for accommodations should be made 
_in advance to the superintenndent at Taconic park 
and the caretakers at the others. 
The Adirondack Forest Preserve with its 2,164,- 
9 acres, its mountains, streams and lakes, is 
th a single exception, the largest forest preserve 
n the United States. Camping is free in the Forest 
Preserve. The State has provided many public sites, 
1 marked by signs, but visitors should register 
with the rangers in charge. No camping permit is 
granted for longer than two weeks, but permits 
- ean be renewed for two weeks provided such re- 
_ newal does not deprive others of the privilege of 


mping. _ ‘ 
The chief campsites are: 

- ake George Battleground—route U. S. 9, about 
one-fourth mile south of Lake George Village at 
ie southerly end of Lake George. 
Hearthstone Point—two miles north of Lake 
ee Village on Bolton road, State Highway, 
route 47. 

_ Eagle Point—Two miles north of Pottersville on 
is S. highway, route 9, on Schroon Lake. : 

_. Sharp Bridge—Sixteen miles north of Schroon 
ake on the Schroon River and U. S. highway, 
ute 9. © 

aradox Lake—On the shore of Dark Bay, about 
e-quarters of a mile from State highway, route 
The entrance highway to the camp leaves the 
te highway two miles east of Severance and one 
mile west of Paradox. 

x) wn Point Reservation—Turn esst from Route 
about half way between Crown Point and Port 
mry. Route 347 leads directly to the camp and to 
hamplain bridge, a distance of four miles. 
Wilmington Notch—Between the Ausable River 

State Highway, route 86. Lake Placid is the 
rest village, five miles away. 

oonshine—On U. S. Highway, No. 9, 
about six 


former. — 

_ Meacham Lake—On State Highway No. 10 eleven 
u ; north of Paul Smiths. 

. Creek Pond—On State Highway, route 10, 
Fish Creek. 


he State Conservation Department at Albany 
sued for free distribution a fishing directory, 
vering the 2,300 lakes, ponds, and reservoirs, and 
65,000 miles ; of fishable streams, in which are 
15 finny species. 
Approximately 121 miles on five streams in north 
mtral, northern, eastern and western sections 
of the State are available as public fishing areas 
5 the trout season. Under the Conservation 


ns throughout the State have been placed 
contract and are being developed and opened 
| public fishing as rapidly as possible. 
The Conservation Department exercises jurisdic- 
ion over the forest preserve and _ reforestation 
and historic sites; the wild life including 

d game; State parks; water power and 
and Saratoga Springs Reservation. It en- 
in the propagation of fish and game and 
ing of trees. Through the Water Power and 
Commission, of which the Conservation 
yner is Chairman, the use of the water 
ces is regulated. No municipality can change 
ting water supply or secure a new one 
ut permission from this Commission. Like- 
it supervises all well drilling on Long Island. 
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Lake Eaton—On the north n 
a Guarter of a mile from State Highway, GS Pa 
Entrance to the camp is two miles west of Lonj 
Lake. J a 2 ae: oe 

Golden Beach—On the easterly shore of Raquette 
Lake, close to State Highway, route 28, about 3 e 
miles north of Raquette Lake village. > 

Sacandaga—On State Highway, route 30, and the 
Sacandaga River. ‘ 

Moffitt Beach—Turn north from State Highway, 
route 8, 2 miles west of Speculator. : 

Poplar Point—On State Highway, route 8, on the 
westerly shore of Piseco Lake about two miles west 
of the hamlet of Piseco. 

Point Comfort—On Piseco Lake and State High- 
way, route 8 two miles west of the Poplar Point 


e. 

Caroga Lake—On easterly shore of Caroga Lake 
nine miles north of Gloversville on State Highway, 
route 29A. 

Lewey Lake—Midway between Speculator and 
Indian Lake village, reached by dirt road from 
either place. The road is part of State Highway, 
route 10. 

Third Lake—On south side of Third lake of 
Fulton chain, just off State Highway, route 28; 
about six miles northeasterly from Old Forge. 

Pixleys Falls—Six miles south of Boonville off 
State Highway, route 46. 

Whetstone Gulf—Just off State Highway, route 
12, six miles south of Lowville. 

Eighth Lake—At west end of Eighth Lake, five 
miles west of Raquette Lake village on State High- 
way, route 28. 

Eel Weir—Five miles south of Ogdensburg, on 
State Highway, route 87. To reach site turn west 
from Route 87 about halfway between Ogdensburg 
and Heuvelton. 

Selkirk Shores, on Lake Ontario, 4 miles W. of © 
Pulaski; Green Lakes, 10 miles E. of Syracuse; 
Chenango Valley, on Chenango River, 12 miles N. 
of Binghamton; Gilbert Lake, 12 miles N. W. of 
Oneonta; Chittenango Falls, 3 miles N. of Cazeno- 
via; Clark Reservation, 2 miles S. E. of Syracuse. 

Buttermilk Falls, (595 acres) 214 miles S. of © 
Ithaca; Cayuga Lake, 3 miles from Seneca Falls; — 
Robert H. Treman State Park (832 acres) 5 miles 
S. W. of Ithaca; Fair Haven Beach, on Lake 
Ontario, 15 miles S. W. of Oswego: Fillmore Glen, — 
1 mile S. of Moravia; Stony Brook, 3 miles S. of 
Dansville; Taughannock Falls, on Cayuga Lake, 
8 miles N. of Ithaca; Watkins Glen (547 acres), 
in Village of that name. 

Letchworth Park (5,715 acres) on upper Genesee ~ 
River, 50 miles S. of Rochester. 

Hamlin Beach State Park, 28 miles from Roches- 
ter (600 acres). ; ! 

Allegany (56,959 acres) 70 miles from Buffalo, { 
30 miles from Jamestown, 10 miles from Bradford, — 
Pa.; Lake Erie (240 acres) 7 miles from Dunkirk; 
Cuba Lake (650 acres) near Cuba, N. Y. 

State Reservation at Niagara, Whirlpool State ‘ 
Park; Devil’s Hole State Park; Beaver Island State 
Park (562 acres), Grand Island; Buckhorn Island 
State Park (594 acres) Buckhorn Island. 

Thousand Islands State Parks, 12 in number be- 
tween Sackets Harbor and Chippewa Bay. f 
John Boyd Thacher 
Albany. : 
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Direct administrative control over State Parks is 
exercised by the State Council of Parks and — 
Regional Commissions, subject to approval, super- — 
vision and control by the Conservation Com- — 
missioner. 

The State Forest Preserve, established in 1885, 
consists of a total of (Oct., 1938) 2,396,681 acres, 
of which 2,164,529 are in the Adirondack Preserve | 


(920 acres) 15 miles from 


and 232,152 in the Catskill Preserve. The Preserve 
represents an actual investruent by the State of 
approximately $15,000,000 to $20,000,000. In addi- 
tion to guarding the State forests from fire and 
disease the Department maintains more than thirty 
free public camp sites in the Adirondack and 
Catskill regions and maintains also trails and over- _ 
night shelters. Reforestation activities, up to Oct. 
1, 1938, included the ere cae of approximately 
276,000 acres of idle land to forest trees as part of 
a 15-year program for the acquisition and replant- 
ing of one million acres. All reforestation areas 
have been made public hunting grounds. Four 
forest tree nurseries are maintained with a capacity — 
of 100,000,000 trees and an annual output of ap-— 
proximately 50,000,000 trees. Trees are sold to 
private land owners at $2 to $5 per thousand and 
given to municipalities and State institutions. The 
it aes an WOE s eee, trees in the 
ate up to Oct. 1, » Was 42,500, on wh: e 
545,000,000 trees. ba ste Tea 


oa : . fe Ay a 
__ Geological History 
ee (By the late John M. Clarke, 
_ The geological history of New York can be traced 
back to the Precambrian era, the oldest recogniz- 
_ able in the rocks of the earth. 
These earliest rocks known are the Grenville 
metamorphosed sediments (gneisses, marble, etc.). 
They are exposed in the Adirondacks and the 


Hudson Highlands. They prove that in Grenville | 


time Northern, Eastern, and probably Southwestern 
N. Y. was under the water. 
_* _ After the deposition of the Grenville sediments 
} igneous activity took place on a large scale and 
-huge masses of molten rock (granite, anorthosite, 
gabbro, syenite) were pushed into the sediments 
from below. 

- Some time after the whole-Adirondack region 
Was subjected to enormous pressure and intensely 
folded, and then the great mass of Grenville sedi- 
ments was upraised well above the sea. 

At the beginning of the Cambrian time, when or- 

ganic life becomes first recognizable in the State, 
only the eastern margin was submerged, but toward 
the end (Potsdam time) the sea covered the whole 
region except the central and northwestern 
Adirondacks. 
In the long Ordovician period, during which the 
Beekmantown, Chazy, Black River and Trenton 
limestones and the Utica, Frankfort and Lorraine 
shales and sandstones were deposited, the State 
was most of the time submerged under the Ordo- 
vician sea, except for the Adirondack island. 

Toward the end of that period, however, the 
Green and Taconic Mountains arose along the 
eastern border of the State and practically all of 
Northern, Central, Eastern and Northeastern New 
York became dry land. i 

In the following Silurian period were deposited 
the Medina and Oneida sandstone and conglom- 
erate, the Clinton shale, sandstone, limestone 
and iron ore, the Rochester shale, the Lockport and 
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of the Empire State 
State Geologist, New York State Museum) 


= oe | $F 2 > As - 


During the early part of this period the sea had 
Spread over only Central and Western New York, | 
while during the late Silurian it had extended ove: 
the State west and south of the Adirondack region 

The strata of the next or Devonian era comprises 
the whole Catskill and southwestern plateau prov- 
ineces and cover more than a third of the State. 
These rocks abound in fossils and show that the 
sea continued to cover at least the southern half, 

The sea of the Carboniferous period hardly came 
over the boundary of the State from Pennsylvania. 

At the end of Paleozoic time New York, except. 
for a small area at the mouth of the Hudson, was 
raised during the Appalachian revolution well above ; 
the sea, never to be invaded again until the end 
of the glacial period, : in 

During the long Mesozoic period New York was 
dry land; in Triassic time considerable volcanic 
activity prevailed in Southeastern New York, when 
sheets of lava (the trap of the Palisades) were 
forced into nonmarine Triassic beds. 2h 
During the next, or Jurassic, period the State : 
Was above the sea and actively eroded, but in the 
following Cretaceous period Staten and Long Is-_ 
lands-disappeared under the sea. 

At the end of this period the State, which had — 
Lys tae nearly to a plain, was uplifted 2,000- 

3 eet. 

After this time in the Tertiary period the present 
drainage and relief of the State were developed | 
its major features. 


regions. . : 
‘The Hudson River is one of the most anc 


i ites les, salt andj Trivers of the continent and flows over rocks whic 
hee aaa Pere ee have been frequently and heavily faulted. = eon 
. Minerals and Mining in New York State git 


The mines and quarries of New York State, ac- 
cording to the New York State Museum at Albany, 

; yield materials valued at more than $75,000,000 a 
year in their first marketable forms. The State has 
no gold or coal deposits. Iron ore has been mined 
and smelted since about 1750. The deposits are 
widely distributed; magnetite is obtained in the 
Adirondacks and the Hudson Highlands, hematite 
in the Clinton belt of the central and western 
counties, limonite in Dutchess and Columbia 


A ties. 
pr pine ‘ore occurs in St. Lawrence, Orange, Ulster 


i counties, but the first named is the 
“d eae eterna The output of metallic zinc in 1937 
amounted to 32,690 short tons, with a value of 
g oe Ee and natural gas represent a value of 


$ 00,000 and have gained in importance 

Soe sithengh the industries were started more 

- than 60 years ago. Gypsum in recent years has 

come into wide use for building purposes and in 

the mining and manufacture of this material New 

York leads. The present output is about 700,000 
short tons with a value of around $1,100,000. ; 

Salt is produced in excess of 14,000,000 barre ea 

Both rock salt and evaporated salt are obtained. 

The production of salt by brine evaporation a 

been in progress in the central part of the rae 

* since about 1790 and the industry had a great dea 


: The Saratoga Spa 


By a revision of the law in 1937 the Saratoga 


. rings Commission acts as head of the Division 
; a Barsocn Springs of the Conservation Depart- 


ment. 
the Saratoga Springs Authority was 
: oid, ae Legislative Act for the purpose of 
securing a loan from the Reconstruction Finance 
- Corporation to complete the present development 
E of the Saratoga Spa. This Authority, whose 
Directors are the members of the Saratoga Springs 
- Commission, continues in existence until the 

$3,200,000 of bonds issued by it are paid off. The 
Saratoga Springs Authority operates the State 
Reservation at Saratoga Springs under a lease 
- from the Saratoga Springs Commission, executed 
at the time its bonds were purchased by the Re- 
5x6 ion Finance Corpo: f 
cf oa alae Spa is an institution, for the 
treatment of chronic diseases, with specialized 
prec ’ 


to do with the development and settlement of t] 
region. The satl beds are inexhatistible, underly: 
an area of several thousand square miles. 


ties. t 
around 6,100,000 barrels, worth nearly $9,000,006 
Clay and clay manufactures inclusive of brick, til 
terra cotta and pottery recently have amounted t 
$8.900,000. : : 
The quarry stones include granite and mai 

the Adirondacks and Hudson Highlands, an 
varied assortment of limestones and sandstone: 
from other regions. Trap rock is obtained in Rock 
land county. The total products have a value in 
excess of $12,000,000. The mines of tale C. 
Lawrence county are the largest in the 
Their output in 1937 was 96,140 short tons 
at $1,215,834. Other mineral materials obtain 
New York are garnet, diatomaceous earth, q 
and emery for abrasive purposes, feldspar, p: 
slate, millstones, molding sand and building 
and gravel. ss 
The total value of the output of mines 
quarries in 1936 amounted to $77,160,427. 


U. 


’ 
therapies for heart and_ circulatory conditio: 
arthritis and rheumatoid disorders, neuritis, gast 
intestinal conditions, faulty metabolism and obesi! 
“Restoration cures’’ are offered for those who 
not suffering from any organic disorder but hi ‘ 
been under unusual physical or nervous strain. — 
The Spa is situated on the Saratoga Springs 
Reservation, which embraces more than two square 
miles and its acquisition was begun by the Sta 
in 1910 for the safeguarding of the medicin: 
springs for which this region has been famo ie 
since 1773. These are the only naturally carbonated 
waters soa a the United States east of t 
Rocky Mountains. fi 
The Recreation Unit is designed primarily for — 
the therapeutic uses of sports; it has an outdoor — 
swimming pool, a golf course which may be playe 
even by persons suffering from heart ailment 
tennis courts,.archery ranges and a wide variety 
of other games. ’ 


improved |Val. of Farm 
Farms | and Land and 
F in Farms| Building 


Census Years Farm 


Impl. 


Live Stock Machinery | 


Acres Dollars Dollars 
12,408,964 554. 546, 5 642 
iz’ *358,403| 803,343,593 
15,627,206]1,018,286, ed 


17,717,862] 1,056,176, 


14, 844, 039/1, 184, 745,829 
13,158,781/1,425,061,740 


; omer data (ea land cawverted aa 
; 1, 388,398; (1929), 6,958,936. 
Crop failure (1934), 116,343; (1929), 
Crop jand. idle or fallow (1934), 734,909; (1929), 


_ 1,025,986 
(1934), 2,066,424; (1929), 


Plowable- 
ea 375,854. 
(1934), 1,961,206; 1929), rt 314. 
The census of 1930 was as of April 1; that of 1935 was as of Jan. 1. 


Woodland pasture 
FARMS IN NEW YORK STATE, 1930, 1935 


169,393. 284: '(1929), 1,684,798. 


_pasture oe 459; 


Dollars 
22,084,926). 


169'385,252| 1,706,929.770 
173,606,369] 1,711,762, 052 


1,949,441. Other pasture (1934), 3,492, 212: (1929), 
2°974 ,850. Woodland not pastured (1934), 2,061,- 


Total woodland (1934) 4,022,490; (1929) 3,634,239. 
Chickens on farms (1935) over 3 months old, 12,- 
chicken eggs produced in 1934 (dozens) 
167,468. Turkeys on farms over 3 months old, 


Number of Farms All Land in Farms 


Value of Land and Buildings 


1935 1930 | 1935 1930 


1935 | 1930 


No. No. Acres 
177,025 | 159,806 | 18,685,741 


Acres Dollars 
17,979,633| 1,045,391,981 


Dollars 
1,315,904,741 


202,518 


-Chenang' 
Clinton, 
y bia, 


12,121,007 
12,710,447 


477,500 
14,878,942 


16,202,890 
16,781,889 


10,974,951 
5,135,085 
16,911,849 
11,770,480 
1,119,123 
13,139,402 
32;708,437 


250,500 
15,853/454 


ee eee 


4 
Idea 
34'364/259 


EES 


State—Agriculture; Crops; Farm Population 
_ Chief Food Crops in New 
_ Corn j Wheat © 


be ice 
ro) ef 
(82 | 33 st 
a< | 42 ea 
770 |29,260|22,823 8.827|1.190 
_ 1925. 633 [a9'eae 22/94) 8673 - Blisa'eis 
-* 1930 ete 3) 79,322 
1931. ; 
| 3,038 
1932. iets 
1933. rf 
1933. 4 37 
me 4 ie 5. 4 9 
1936... 19,84 411} 5.743| 6. 8 ‘ 46,397 
1937... y 15.7431 8, 3 1932/4, 49/397| 220) : 
1608) 346 /81276! 7/942 '$36/4/00415,703] 46;766| 227 28'375 15.008. 


to) 
S 
0 
Ve) 
& 
oO 


Buckwheat 


—_—— 


a Elel od : 
Sx z 
33 S2 (88) $3 
oh oe on 
i | 8 jes] 49 | AO rA Bey2) 
26 770 ~ 27¢ 
1925/665| 4,62 359 
7 4} 186) 06 1158/|2,079| 27 
189/158/2.8 66 || 1936) 151|2°718|2'203 304 
147|149|2°458| ‘983 || 1937/133 3'05911,358 23 308 


Bs . : 

! Fruit Production in New York State 
Apples Peaches! Pears | Grapes | Cher's Apples |Peaches| Pears | Grapes G sh 

, 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 i : Ber 
Bush. | Bush. | Bush. Tons Tons Ras Boe, nine 


1920..| 44,625) 2,070] 2,898] 82,250]....... 1933.1 16,060 

1925. 9 ‘668 15,300||1934.|  11'844 

1930. : 717 25,000||1935.| 16/875 ¢ 

1931..| 17,902] 1,860 17,000||1936.] 11/876] 1,232 : i 

1932..| 22,197] 1,663 25,627||1937.| 24,340] 1,806] 1/305} 897100] 2 


* 
= 


. Commercial vegetable crops in the state have to AGE 
canning, 101,860; (1935) for market, 71,390; for Sines ieee tor, Marken see 08; 


t 


: Farm Population of New York State, 1935 


The 784,483 living on farms on January 1, 1935, Dwelli rms 0: 
included 779,922 white and 4,561 colored persons | 195,267 itera and na age, were 3S 
i) (Negroes, Indians, Chinese, Japanese, and other] on January 1, 1935 é 

‘ nonwhite races). ; , 


Jan. 1,; Jan. 1, 

= County 1935 |} County 935 County 
Say | SA PES 

; New York...... 784,483) | Erie ser tteeeeeee 29, NewYork teste. eer ee Schenectady . 

“16283 aa% ae ati 9,052] |Niagara......... 7| |\Schoharie. ... 

5,565||Fult ...| _5,764||Onondaga. . . Bt OAT Sonera 


Hamilton........} 1,154)/Orleans........ 
Herkimer........ Cae eee Tioga ae 


8,709 
3,707||Saratoga... 


The farm population in N. Y. State on April 1, 1930, was 719,92! epor’ 
for 1935 in the above table were gathered by that Bureau. the Oe ee ee 


The Pine Trees of New York State 


The Pines are the most important group of The Balsa: i BA 
evergreen forest trees native to New York. In} flat needles ee ee 
addition to the six native species, a large number | Jateral rows. A close examination of t 
have been planted within the State for ornamental | .}, thatrth ee 
urposes and for reforestation. The six pines aS esa ey are arranged spirally about t 
Piative to New York are White Pine, Pitch Pine, | twigs. Those of the Hemlock are marked w 
Red Pine, Jack Pine, Short-leaf Pine, and Jersey | two white lines on the lower surface and att 
or Scrub Pine. s to the twigs by short stalks, while thos 
? The Pines can be distinguished from the other Balsam Fir are pale green below and 
forest trees by their long needle-like leaves, which stalks. ee 2 

Z The leaves of the Arbor Vitae and woe 


are grouped in clusters of 2, 3 or 5. Their leaves { a 
persist for 2 to 3 or more years. This places them | are scale-like, while the Red Cedar has bo 
among the evergreen trees, which contribute so| like and awl-like leaves Mayes 
much to the beauty of rural landscapes at all The American Lareh is the only native coni 
seasons of the year, especially in winter. that sheds all of its leaves each autumn. Its | 
“The Spruces have short, stiif, 4-sided needles | needle-like leaves occur singly on the 1 
A which are attached to the twigs by a short brown Jast season’s growth and in clusters of ten 
stalk. more on the spurs of the older growth. — f 


a 


Y. State, 1935, by 


rf i 
Sales |Empl’e} in yr. 
$1,000 |Av.No. $1,000 


19,163] 1,519] 2,808 


Sales |Empl’e 
$1,000 |Av.No. 


Food Stores. ....| 80,430|1,385,122 103,236 113,975||Radio dealers... .. 

7 ndy, confect...| 14,032 5, 5 7; 

Romiry prod., milk.| 2,415] 141,354] 14,924] 27,037||Lumber -building- 
Egg, poultry..... 3027 15,122 901 818 hardware group 


Delicatessen... .. ‘ ‘ 
Fruit and veget...| 9,396] 73,4382) 6,041 ‘ Luw’ber, build. ma. 


~ Grocery, no meats 25,540 411,936] 24,483] 24,297||Hardware....... 6,374 
{ Groueries, meat...| 11,282). 372,772} 29,102) 29,890||Hard., farm impl. 540 
Meat markets....| 9,234] 188,908] 12,411] 14,096||Heat., plumb. eq. 3,393 
Fish markets... .. 1,956 14,839] 1,486] 1,231]/Paint, glass, wall. 2,857 
Bakers, caterer 25,944} 3,487 Electric. supply. - 655 


_ General Stores 
Ej (with food).... 


Gen. merchandise. 


|Eating, drinking... 


28,598 

6,216] 594,630 87,963||Restaurants-cafe.| 16,818] 367,255] 92,761] 72,654 
- ~ Lunch counters.. . 29,490} 5,833 

4,869| 69,633] 6,902} 6,475||Drinking places. . 177,303} 22,031 18,960 

138,961} 16,624) 17,191 


282] 431,538} 64,898] 69,709 . 

1,065 9°,459| 19,644} 11,779||/Drugstores...... 
92,283! 11,657) 11,900 
46,678} 4,967 


_ Dry goods, merch. 
- Depart. stores... . 
Variety, 5-and-10. 


18,660| 559,644| 61,626! 75,573|| with fountain. . 


without fount. . 
2,011 42,761} 3,413} 4,969 
1,898} 100,120} 7,932] 12,024 
767| 58,039] 7,540] 8,906 


Book storés...... 12,567 

Ret ary 171,573 Cigar stores...... 53,011 
S66 SaaS 15 36] 2,534}|Florists. ........ , 19,829 
i. ae he 176,908 

Gift, novel. shops 7,586 

Hay, grain, feed. . 43,568 

eee ee Farm, gard. sup. 20,909 
Jewelry stores.... 537 

31,439 Luggage stores. .. 269 5,313 

News dealers. .... 15,232 

20,372 H Sporting goods... 31 6,947 

799 Beer, liquor, pack. 51,723 


BOS aN}. 3 ict. 
and battery.. = ae 
4 7 Sec.-hand stores. . 


Clothing, shoe.. 
Furniture. .... 


204,511) 4,749,708 /527,564| 568,833 
‘Includes no compensation for proprietors and firm members of unincorporated businesses. 


ail trade in chief cities in 1935 (1933 sales in parentheses)—New York, $2,847,332,000 ($2,245,801,- 
; Buffalo, $205,396,000 ($162,526,000); Rochester, $132,420,000 ($106,321,000); Syracuse, $81,384,000 
4,722,000); Albany, $79,742,000. ($60,650,000); Utica, $41,151,000 ($27,667,000); Yonkers, $39,865,000 
2,05) oe) ($27°499.000); Gate ee ($31,365,000); Troy, $29,- 


t over 68 per cent of the stores, which numbered 140,701 in 1935 and 121,789 in 1933. 
N. Y. State in 1933 (1929 figures in parentheses)—Stores, 178,614 (190,017); net sales 
feos. 070,414,000); full-time employees, 377,320 (513,434); total payroll in year, 


Foreign Trade Zones in the United States 


= 
‘Dur: ng the 73d Congress enabling legislation was | modities designed for transshipment or reexport 
assed providing for the establishment, operation, | can be freely brought, subjected to such manipula- 
tenance of foreign-trade zones in the | tion as the law permits, and then reexported with 
ie a minimum of expense and legal restriction. 
ure Under the proyisions of the law, both public and 
ve corporations, may make application to the 
oreign Trade Zones Board’ for the privilege of 
establishing a foreign-trade zone. In the vase of 4 
private corporation, authority for filing an applica- 
tion must first be obtained from the State Teeisiae 
ise ee State in which it is proposed to establish 
ad The Foreii r 
d gn Trade Zones Board awarded 1 
ae privilege of eetabligins. 2 tees seman ofthe 
i i 7 S - 

p am Cae ettrerrers the hee ee her ae Tsien, noryen Pr nee Sats 
"designed for reexport and  transchiowent 2 ante or business eb. 1, 1937), the first such 
ae Iy those Goods which requive tan oe sect a created in the United States. The city 
ecially thot oc- a contract (May 11, 1938) leasing fi f thi 
ing or ,assembling, or intermixture with | twelve free port pi ) ork Foreign 

nm Products. The foreign-trade zones are | Tr Pepsin teh Ee cea ee 
uarded areas, self sufficient as to Hon tae Sree eee: Pol pr pikiy or wen ee 


= 


ee 


a 


mse and terminal facilities into which com- years. -trade zone for twenty ; 


No 


No. W 
Estab. erg 


Earners 


Horse 
Power 


199,349 
230,112 
351,800 
531,533 
752,066 776,820 
849,056 1,181,369 


334,363 
454143 


tures, by Years and in Cities 
lanu actures in eee York State, 1849-1935 


(Data by the United States Bureau of the Census, Washington) 


the Year 


ie petal .# 


mba 1 ah 


Wages in Cost of 


Materials 


Value of 
Products 


Dollars 
237, 597, 249 
378,870, 939 


Capital ; 


Dol Dollars 


lars 
Ae 131,000 
5,446,759 
143" 466 8 
ee 
7 4,0 (711,577,671) 1,130,1 
408855. 632 My 143" zor; 776 D178. 726,900/1,651 "310. a 


Dollars 
134,655,674 
214,813,061 
45: - 


<qrhe figures for the above years include data for 
hand and neighborhood industries,’ such as black- 
Smithing, carpentry, shoe repairing, tailoring, dress- 


making, etc. Those were the ‘“‘sweatshop’’ d: 
The figures for the years in the table anes 
clude such items, taking in only the larger pla’ ts. 


1899 35,957 
1904 37,194 
1909. 44,935 
1914 48,203 
t 1919 49,330 
1921 38,107 
. 1923. 38,18. 
1925. 33,392 
1927 36,650 
1929. 39,27) 
1931, 34,482 
1933. 25,979 
1935. 33,638 


ollars Dollars 
iI, ee 377,186 
603, are 2, 


Dollars 


631, ‘042/011 


2°108,607.36 
ty 206, po 4,943,213,919 


704,750,6 
4804, 172, Sr 
3008" 505,313 
3,0 
2.1 
3,0: 


(086,236,230 


1929 563.249|912.275|2,947.130|5, 984. 255 


a > ° e,e2 
/ Manufactures in Chief yren N. Y. State 
Wase | Wages| Cost Value Wage | Wages| Cost 
City Yr. | Earn- in of of City Yr.| Earn- ma 
7 ers Year Mat. Prod. ers Year 
Av. No.} $1,000 | $1,000 $1,000 ||Niagara Ay. No.| $1,000 | $1,000 
Albany....}1935| 7,307} 8,891 9,93 41,658 Falls.. 1935] 11,39 4,32 4 
1933) 7,206} 7,844 14,812 34,689 1933] 8,76 9,759 
1931} 7,218) 8,481 14,888 35,022 1931} 9,401) 11,915 
1929} 8,097) 11,493 23,316 52,600 1929) 13,211] 19,870 
Amsterd’m]1935| 9,330} 8,252 15,601 34,299||Rochester .|1935] 42,318] 48,272 
1933} 8,034!) 6,089 9,90! 24,337 1933) 35,188) 34,347 
1931! 8,215) 7,724 12,152 25,75 1931} 43,672] 50,318 
onal 1929} 10,001; 11,546 28,196 51,656 1929) 58,448] 82,416 
> ee 1935] 6,624 ,75 17,701 34,406||Rome.....}1935} 4,235) 4,171 
1933] 6,327}. 5,281 13,50 27,047 1933] 3,571) 2,869 
41931] 8,235) 7,779 20, 42,357 1931] 3,451) 3,129 
1929} 9,294) 10,733 26,675 53,052 1929] 5,762} _ 7,223 
Buffalo.. ..|1935|} 49,758| 57,520) 339,471) 497,583)|Syracuse. .|1935] 16,322] 17,612 
1933| 41,928) 42,27 192,313} 331,83 1933] 12,030] 10,839 
1931} 47,545) 59,201] 262,678, 448,331 1931] 14,643] 16,280 
1929| 68,854/100,578 02 720,201 1929] 26,486] 39,15 
Elmira... ./1935} | 2,587} 2,856 4;867 12,3: TOV es oat Xl 1935} 8,914) 7,428 
1933] ° 2,583] 2,398 4,140 11,808 1933] 7,435) 5,650 
1931] 3,762) 4,295 7,607 19,790 1931] 7678] 7,067 
" 929 700} 8,11 12,354 31,8 1929} 11,272) 11,399 
Jamestown|1935| 6,954); 6,849 13,346 28, Utica..... 1935] 10,374] 8,985 
933] 5,773 ,037 96 21,413 933| 9,63 4,491 
. 1931] 7,20 8,597 12,540 33,529 1931} 10,437] 10,125 
_ |1929} 9,040} 13,788} 23,825) 54,220 929] 13,195) 14,320 
‘Lockport... |1935| 3,459) 4,199 14,592 25,495|| Yonkers 1935) 7,853) 8,274 
1933} 2,889) 2,608 ,735} 15,095 933| 6,093] 5,110 
, ant 021 ere 10,456 21,372 1931} 6,281] 6,118 
7 1929) 3,987 22,284 8,769 1929] 13,127] 17,284 
 _N. Y. City.|1935/485,144 585, 309 1,756,474|3,666,218 
i 1933/391, "391/438, 77811, "331, 049 2,860,673 


‘ No. Year No. 

E 1,826,026 1930 2,347,011 

; 1,961,107 1931 2,354,993 

G 21115,178 1932 2}302,259 1936 
23,298,985 1933 2,276,967 


1, 635,337 


operators, 2,754,430. 

_ Fees—motor vehicle, $43,720,389: motor phere 
$46,679; chauffeur, $3,004,107; operator, $3,897,496; 
other and total, $52,267,526. Deductions from fees— 

county clerks’ fees, $1, 268, 746; refunds, $31,472 
istribution of fees—retained by State, $38,249,- 


3 The 1938 registrations up to October 1 were 2,587,527. 
ia 

5 The 1937 registrations were—passenger cars, 
2,207,951; omnibuses, 32,832; commercial, 332,891; 

i trailers, 37, 109; dealers’ cars, 5,461; ambulances, 

fe. 652; suburban (station buses), 12,428: exempt, 
96,855: motorcycles, 11,351; chauffeurs, 759,273; 


038. Paid to counties, $12,671,589. of the 
to counties, the share of the City of New, 
(5-county total) was $5,038,478. 

Persons killed in auto accidents—(193 
(1934) 2,975; (1935) 2,917; (1936) 2,76 


3 hee 
"Persons injured—(1933) 105,199; (1934) joe 
(1938) 101,870; (1936) 101, 402: (1937) 10 
There were (1937) 82,085 motor vehicle accide 
of which 36,072 were due to collisions with p 
trians, and 32,778 to collisions with othe! 
vehicles. i 


ante 


Chief Manufacturing Industries in 


Industries 


dic ed noge gil: eee LECT 10,441,829 54,371,478 
Dad ch ciats Stee eC 35,45 46,746,200 | 222,601,954 
pee 8,545 6,106,048 59,974,891 
13,193 12/926,923 | 49/847'259 
sae age ae | aa 
826 s 1945, 
9,990 12,866,833 | 123/496/822 
‘aeons 2'637,467 | 26.834’080 
1,225 1,661,528 | 217344'6 
_ Coke-oven products : i 999 14,573 18,762,417 
Confectionery. ve = eis | dia7ilsis | i1ogs'o4e 
4 Pree caarntog 5,389 472431924 28/666,824 
Cutlery (not including silver and plated cutlery) and edge tools. .. aoe er ters AN rete 
alee COE Gg alae aT pee eae etl BEST 5,068,021 19,421,235 
D and finishing cotton, rayon, and silk............ 
" Biectrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies... ............. a ME OTIS sh ee 
- Embroideries; trimmings (not made in textile mills); stamped art 6,982 6,775,608 27,574,541 
tT ae ae a 2,557 2,376,394 23,803,140 
beta eng an ca ace gong cnesectceeresetaeerese: as Sile eae 
d related products....... 794 ~824,855 13,367,160 
ESTs ol BS 52 1,951 2,628,111 | 100;183'249 
aoa $e 21547 2/533,494 | 46074085 
4,87 5,055,664 13,125/829 
91731 17,401,732 | 125'466/641 
16,052 16,822,706 | ~* 70'300'335 
"40 8,888,796 97,219,351 
33670 4,333,924 14,794'076 
5,992 5,246,855 16,073,826 | 
3,875 4,068,592 21'645,421 
2208 | Paseisra |  seaaenag 
1,458 2,204,173 13/205,808 
aoe aie 621307349 34630 386 
ional, . 120, 1629, 
a aseceret HEE | EEE) gees 
r go isewhere classified 0.0. LT 3,371 3}243;265 | 161002946 
een cagiedr and animned se. cera 3.570 7386366 | 36,370.098 
Leo Boee a ee papier Pee ae 
RS aIAN Orr. Pave ac akt os tbh soars a 51598 8,037,303 29,8 ry 
shetti, vermicelli, and noodies........._........ : +555, ‘528,086 
RE SEO BA O8 ae Nie, 13,381 16,330,635 | 65/4914 
TAD Shy 04 on Ce eG GOONIES Pes 2 case aah ae fhe DE int 41-308 § 
PENPROHOR LG). Styne eink hilly Sale we + a opehtes Mehra ’ 7 , ,973,444 
cotton eollars, mightier, shirts, and work clothing... .. . fe cet Ma eeit aes gees 
4 his LS St a ee a ne Pe ey etre Pe as ae ; ,515, 527, 
Oe ithe ane boys’ clothing not elsewhere classified - |. . - 44,939 48,294,034 | 262,096,076 | 
cellaneous articles not elsewhere classified 5,085 4,468,178 21,014,679 
for-vehicle bodies and motor-vehi-le parts 10,944 14,036,584 74,073,417 : 
r vehicles, not including motorcycles 4,977 7,041,187 | 140/717'813 
ee Seacuets. except aluminum. Seer |  goseers | 4gago007 
a es 12,261 | 13,098,191 | 81'375'530 
5,496 5,050,056 | 361022756 
4,357 3,868,087 | 44'525'335 
2,720 7,679,221 17,023,898 
ee in PER eee 4,129 3782;321 20,090,362 
Sena culmea Te 43,068 1377,2 16,527,675 | 
ete oe tte AEE 26,663 39,419,490 | 18710067119 
Pinon on ae 20,250 39,474,086 309,333,052 
ECO Vin Min eigenen aye oS ; :210, 3,116,454 
BAS a Sie ae ee 3,611 8,739,017 | 23,011,177 
1 Te AE eg We trl COR Sie 8 2, 1125,116 10,817,708 
ve 23) | GEGe | Bede | 
WS. PR Soa 920 1,230,936 | 16,225,633 
6,963 1811,394 7,467, 
Wea CSN hub PN TX 2,691 3,196,130 12'415'485 
Pee 5,096 4,068,435 | 25:659'489 
Bark thes RAGA WU oak MRR RL 2 2,772 3,201,006 12,562,543 
no ee 26) GRE REE DE ACEEE ioe soon Meine Tn 1.637 2,029,507 |  25'855/922 
BRR iies 2h govcty dtgheiee.. eee =| $5633 4.908.852 
NARS BF RET Fas 12,049 16,043,177 
Say seal SDO70 3)185,455 | 
Re 1,440 1,290,815 
Te See eae ies Digi een 
134,716 | 147,289/231 
a ENG ROG RS eS 7,603 7,010,046 


for workers and wages do not include sularied officers and employees. 
earner figures represent the average number, : 
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Unemployment Insurance in New York State 


New York State’s unemployment insurance law 
was adopted by the 1935 legislature and signed by 
the Governor in April of that year, prior to the 
passage of the Federal Social Security Act by Con- 
gress. 

During 1936, employers of four or more persons 
for 13 weeks or more during the year contributed 
sums equal to one per cent of payroll to the un- 
employment insurance fund of the State. By 
amendment of the law, contributions during 1937 
Were required from employers of four or more for 
15 days or more in a year. And thereafter these 
contributions were sums equal to 2 per cent of pay- 
roll. For 1938 and thereafter, subject employers 
contribute 3 per cent on payroll Contributions are 
payable monthly. Detail payroll reports are’ re- 
quired quarterly for file records. Employers not 
subject to the law may voluntarily insure for two- 
year periods with the Industrial Commissioner’s 
consent. 

Both subject and non-subject employers are re- 
quired to register with the Division of Placement 
and Unemployment Insurance, State Department 
of Labor. Once subject, an employer continues 
Subject to the law-for at least 2 years, no matter 
how many his employees. 

Exempt under the law are employers of farm 
labor; the employers of spouse or minor child; re- 
ligious, scientific, charitable, literary and educa- 
tional bodies operating without profit for any in- 
dividual or group; New York State’s municipal 
corporations and other governmental subdivisions. 

All manual and non-manual workers are in- 
sured, if employed by subject employers, up to the 
first $3,000 of annual-earnings. Former employees 
of out-of-state employers are eligible to apply for 
benefits in New York if the major part of their 
base year employment was in New York Staié. 
Tips and all other gratuities, as well as ‘‘vacation 
pay,”? are “‘wages,’’ on which employers must pay 
contributions. Severance pay is not. 

Eligibility for benefits is established if 18 times 
the benefit rate, which is one half the worker’s 
average weekly wage in his base year, is equal to, 
or is exceeded by, his total base year earnings. 
Eligibility is maintained if the worker is able and 
willing to accept suitable employment during stipu- 
lated weeks of waiting period and subsequent 
compensable weeks and if he continues unemployed 
within the law’s meaning. Weekly earnings up to 
$2 are not regarded as employment. 

The waiting period is three consecutive or five 
accumulated weeks in any benefit year. A new 
benefit year begins each April. Ten weeks waiting 
prior to the first compensable week is imposed as 
a@ penalty for wilful misstatement to gain benefits 
and for misconduct resulting in discharge from 
latest employment. Claimants unemployed by rea- 
son of strike. lock-out or other industrial contro- 
versy also must serve 10 weeks waiting period. If 
the dispute ends sooner, claimant immediately (a) 
begins three consecutive or five accumulated weeks 
of waiting, if still unemployed and _ otherwise 
eligible, or (b) completes the 10 week period— 
whichever is the shorter. 


Seven dollars and $15 are the respective minimum 
and maximum benefits payable for not more than 
16 weeks in any benefit year, the total limit payable 
being one-sixth of total base year earnings. 

if suitably equipped by training and experience, 
eligible claimant must accept offered employment, 
unless acceptance "requirements include joining 
company union, quitting labor union, working at 
place where strike or other industrial trouble exists, 
working for sub-standard wages, working under 
sub-standard conditions or working at place so re- 
mote from home expenses of travel are substan- 
tially greater than prevailed in former employ- 
ment, unless such expense is provided for. 

Employees may appeal all disputed points to 
referees for hearings, then, to the Appeal Board 
and then, on questions of law but not of fact, to 
the courts. Employers may appeal first to the In- 
dustrial Commissioner for hearings, then to the 
ae Board and then, on questions of law, to the 
courts. 

Under procedures first effective July 18, 1938, the 
117 local offices of the New York State Employment 
Service receive notices of benefit right for all 
claimants, notify those claimants and initiate im- 
mediately any contests by claimants of those no- 
tices. Weekly certification cards for benefit checks, 
mailed to claimant by the Division are signed by 
claimant at local office and forwarded to the Di- 
vision, releasing or cancelling benefit checks in ac- 
cordance with claimant’s signed statement_either 
that he continues eligible or became ineligible dur- 
ing the benefit week. 

New York State is a joint signatory to an agree- 
ment with other states establishing a procedure for 
reciprocal handling by the “‘State of residence” 
of claims by multistate workers seeking benefits in- 
volving the unemployment insurance machinery in 
another state or in two or more states. . 

Since the filing of applications became lawful 


January 1, 1938, and up to the close of business 


Aug. 30, 1938, the number of claims received was 
1,935,049. By September 1, 912,373 had been de- 
clared eligible for unemployment insurance benefits 
in this State. At the close of business on August 
30, the total number of benefit checks mailed to 


eligible claimants had reached 5,670,269, repre- 


Senting. a total sum of $66,689,661.16. 


As of Aug. 31, 1938, a total of $181,495,112,52 


had been deposited in the fund to the credit of 
New York State since contributions were first 
received from subject employers in March, 1936. 
ee however, includes $2,847,681.06 in in- 
terest. 


Contributions received up to July 31, 1938, for — . 


the reporting year 1936 (one per cent of payroll) 
totalled $33,455,244.33. 


Contributions received up to July 31, 1938, for — 


the reporting year 1937 (two per cent of payroll) — 


totalled $76,518,590.11. 

Contributions received up to July 31, 1938, for 
the reporting year first six months of 1938 (three 
per cent of payroll) totalled $61,631,276.10. 

The three figures quoted make a grand total in 


collections of $171,606,110.54, to which approx- 
imately $10,000,000 was added during August 1938. 


Old Age and Blind Assistance in New York " 


Joseph B. O'Connor, acting regional director of 
the Social Security Board of New York, reported 
(Aug. 14, 1938) that the board had given $29,556,442 
to State agencies for assistance to the needy aged, 
blind and dependent children. The report showed 
5,500,000 New York wage earners were enrolled in 
the Federal old age insurance program and that 


. 4,016,000 were covered by unemployment insurance 


is administered by the State with the Sociai 
Beaanity Board paying all the administrative costs. 
More than 106,600 needy men and women past 
the age of 65, 57,700 dependent children under 16 


and 2,500 blind persons were receiving publie ai 

in June, 1938, through the financial partnership o 

Federal, State and local governments. An account- 
ing for the period ending June 30, 1938, showed that 
the aged had received $24,750,250 in Federal appro- 
priations, the blind $399,099 and dependent chil- 
dren $4,417,092. 
of the program administered solely by the Federal 
government, resulted in 20,000 lump-sum payments 
of $813,527, to workers who had reached the age 
of 65 and to the estates of those who had died 
since Jan. 1, 1937. 


HOW TO OBTAIN OLD AGE ASSISTANCE ie. 
5—Has resided in and has been an inhabitant of _ 


r the Public Welfare Law of New York, 
et by Gov. Lehman (May 25, 1936), old age 
assistance shall be given to any person who: 

1—Shall have attained the age of 65 years; : 
2—Is unable to support himself, either in whole 
or in part; ae ae ey pa able to support him and 
nsible under e law; 
roots a citizen of the United States; 
4—Has resided in the State for at least five 
ears during the nine years immediately preceding 
his application; 


the state for at least one year immediately pre- 
ceding the date of application; 

6—Is not at 
home or pubiic or private institution of a custo- 
dial, correctional or curative character, except for 
temporary medical care in a hospital. : 

7—Has not made a voluntary assignment of 
property for such assistance; 


Old age insurance, the only part — 


the time an inmate of any public — 


8—Is not because of his physical or mental con- — 


dition in need of continued institutional care. 


-. A minimum wage law was passed by the New 

York State Legislature and approved by Governor 
Lehman (April 27, 1937). Its enactment followed 
the decision of the United States Supreme Court of 
March 29, 1937, reversing its stand in the Adkins 
case and upholding the minimum wage law of the 
State of Washington. 
~The act, entitled ‘“‘Minimum Wage Standards 
for Women and Minors,”’ states, ‘‘It is the declared 
public policy of the State of New York that women 
_ and minors employed in any occupation should re- 
ceive wages sufficient to provide adequate main- 
~tenance and to protect their health.”’ 
_ The law empowers the Industrial Commissioner 
to investigate wages paid to women and minors in 
any occupation, except domestic service in the 
home of the employer or labor on a farm, and, if 
he finds that substantial number of women or 
minors in such occupation receive wages insuffi- 
cient to provide adequate maintenance and to 
protect health, to appoint a wage board which 
- shall recommend minimum wage rates for women 
_ and minors in such occupations, 

The wage board is composed of not more than 3 
_ representatives of employers, an equal number of 

representatives of employees and not more than 
3 disinterested members representing the public. 
fithin 60 days it shall submit a report recom- 
ending minimum wage standards for women and 
Minors in the occupation or occupations under 
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consideration. In setting minimum wage standarc 
the board may take into account (1) the am a 
sufficient to provide adequate maintenance and to 
protect health, (2) the value of the service or 
class of service rendered, and (3) wages paid in 
the state for like or comparable work. 

After public hearing on the report of the wage 
board the Industrial Commissioner may, if he is 
not satisfied, refer the matter to the wage board 
or he may approve the report and issue a directory 
wage order and administrative regulations. If the 
Commissioner has reason to believe that any em- 
ployer is not observing the provisions of such 
order, he may, after a hearing, cause the name of 
such employer to be published. 

If at any time after a directory wage order has 
been in effect for three months, non-observance of 
such order threatens the maintenance of the min- 
imum wage standards, the Industrial Commissioner 
may, after public hearing, make such order manda- 
tory. Violation of a mandatory wage order is a 
misdemeanor. Any employee who is paid less than 
the wage established by a mandatory order may 
recover in a civil action the full amount due him. 
Any.employer discriminating against an employee 
for giving testimony or serving on a wage board 
is guilty of a misdemeanor. i 

Provision is made for reconsideration and review 
of the minimum wage standards after a wage order 
has been in effect for six months. 


_ Average Weekly Earnings in 


Factories in New York State 


(Includes All Employees in Both Office and Shop) 


1927 | 1928 


1925 | 1926 1929 


; Month 


-02/$29.30/$29. 


) $28.15; 
erage weekly earnings in 1938—Jan. 


SOA 
Chapter 443, effective July 1, 1937, and known 
N. Y. State Labor Relations Act, is modeled 
i the National Labor Relations Act. The State 
Act applies particularly to industries in intra- 
: ite commerce, excepting from its applications 
employers and employees admittedly subject to the 
: Stigar. Labor Relations Act or the Federal 
An Labor Act. Employees of the State, 
ipality or other governmental agency, chari- 
e, religious or educational organizations, do- 
servants and farm laborers are also 


oO 


The Act affirms the rights of employees to 
lf organization and lawful concerted activity for 
2 tive bargaining or other mutual aids with- 
‘clusive 

oO 


ecide the appropriate unit for collective bar- 
pn as employer, craft or plant unit; pro- 
Me nat, Where the majority of employees of a 
lar craft shall so decide, the Board must 
ate such craft as the appropriate unit. It 
also conduct investigations, hearings and 
cti if necessary, to ascertain proper repre- 
nia S. Individuals hired for the duration of 
trike are barred from participation in elections. 
Company unions cannot be listed on ballots. 
, Board cannot intervene in controversies 
mn persons or groups within a labor organi- 
or between_labor organizations affiliated 
ts the os ead eeenization, 
_ The Act includes in unfair labor practices such 
nfringement upon the rights of employees as 


1930 


.21)$29.711$29.80)$27. 
29.16) 29.99) 29.46) 27.44 


.99|$28 .81/$26.42!$22. 


erage for—(1914) $12.48; (1915) $12.85; (1916) $14.43; (1917) $16.37; (1918) $20.35; (1919) $23.50; 
(1921) $25.72; (1922) ae a ae (1924) $27.68 
; .96); Feb. 

58); June ($25.70); July ($25.99); Aug. ($26.50). 


‘New York State Labor Relations. Act i. 


1933 | 1934 ) 1935 | 1936 | 1937 


92/$24.82/$26. 
-11} 24.8 = 


1931 | 1932 


$21 .831$23 . 19) $24 .361$25 .341$27.36 


($26.36): Mch. ($26.47); April ($25.86); May 


spying upon employees’. activities, blacklisting, 
interference with employees’ organizations or con- 
tributing to their support, discrimination in 
hiring, tenure, term or condition of employment 

to encourage a company union or discourage 
other labor organizations, refusal to bargain col- 
lectively or discuss grievances with employees’ 
duly selected representatives, blacklisting of in- 
dividuals or labor organizations or discrimination 
among employees for exercising rights or giving 
information or testimony under the Act. 

In cases of alleged unfair practices, the Board 
can hold hearings, subpoena persons, records, 
etc., and take testimony. If violations are proved, 
the Board can serve cease and desist orders upon : 
the employer and make take further action, such 
as ordering reinstatement of employees discrim- 
inated against by the unfair labor practice. Peti- 
tion to the State Supreme Court is allowed to 
the Labor Relations Board for enforcement of its 
rulings and to the employers for appeal from the 
Board’s decisions. Interference with the activi- 
ties of the State Labor Relations Board or with 
employees’ exercise of their rights in an election 
hs Soar ig ie = Leer , } 

n e year July 1, 1937-July 1, 1938, t: : 
were filed with the board 1,760 cases, of ane 
886 were closed and 874 pending at mid-year. — 
The number of unfair labor charges filed was 
817, of which 435 were closed and 481 pending. 
The number of election petitions filed by em- _ 
Ployees was 896 with 415 closed and 481 pending. 
Employers filed 47 election cases of which 36 
were closed and 11 pending. The number of em- 
ployees involved in election cases was 97,050 and 
in_ unfair labor practice cases 57,400. 

SRS Sone ~ deg ae ty hei? instrumental in 
strikes, = 
mately 6,120 employes. shea ese SIA 


\ 
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Workmen’s Compensation in New York State 


The Workmen’s Compensation Law of New York ; $i5 per week unless the claimant’s wages were less 
requires coverage whenever one or more employees | than $15 per week, in which event he shall receive 
are engaged in any of the listed hazardous employ- | his full weekly wage. In accidents. that occurred 


‘ments carried on for pecuniary gain. In additien, | prior to May 11, 1934, the maximum of $25 per 


the statute requires compensation coverage by any | week was limited to cases of total disability either 
employing organization whether or not the work | temporary or permanent and the maximum for ~ 
embraces the listed hazardous employments and | partial disability either temporary or permanent 
regardless of whether carried on for pecuniary gain |. for accidents prior to this date was $20 a week. 

if four or more workmen or operatives are em- In death cases awards are made to dependents 


ployed. in accordance with a schedule provided therefor. 
It expressly excludes farm laborers and domestic | The total amount of benefits must not exceed 2 
servants, but these may be voluntarily insured. of the average weekly wage of the deceased based 


An amendment of 1929 specifically exempts | on maximum earnings of $150 a month. 
teachers, ministers, and other non-manual workers All awards of the Board draw interest from 
for a religious, charitable, or educational cor- | 30 days after making thereof. 
poration. ; Any objections by the carrier that claim was not 
An amendment of 1931 includes in the coverage | filed in one year must be reised at the first hear-~ 
of the compensation law private or domestic chaui-| ing at which all parties are present. 
feurs employed as such in New York City. No Compensation (other than death) benefits 
penalty is placed, however, upon employers who| granted by the law: j 
fail to insure such chauffeurs. Permanent total disability—two-thirds of the 
_All State employees are entitled to compensa- | average weekly wage for period of disability, 
tion, but only such municipal employees as are Permanent partial disability—two-thirds of the 
included among the listed hazardous occupations. | average weekly wage for periods specified in a 
Railroad employees injured in interstate com-| schedule arranged by parts of the body, ranging - 
merce are excluded by the Federal Employers’ | from 15 weeks for loss of little finger to 312 weeks 
Liability Act. for an arm. In case of protracted temporary total 
Masters and crews of vessels on navigable waters | disabilities in connection therewith, the injured is 
are excluded by the Admiralty jurisdiction of the | compensated in addition for the length of the tem- 
Federal courts. Longshoremen and other mari- | porary total disability in excess of periods stated_ 
time workers if injured on docks are protected by | in_a schedule. 
the compensation law, but if injured upon navi- Temporary total disability—two-thirds of the 
gable waters, including dry docks, compensation is | average weekly wage for the period of disability, 
pe ner the Federal ‘‘Longshoremen’s and Har- | but not to exceed $5,000. 
4 


x Worers’ Compensation Act,’’ approved March Temporary partial disability—when there is a 
decrease in earning’ capacity, the compensation 
provided is two-thirds of the difference between 
the injured employee’s average weekly wages before ~ 
the accident and his wage earning capacity there- 
after, but shall not exceed a total of $4,000. 

The Law allows compensation for any and all 
occupational diseases if the disability is occasioned 
after September 1, 1935. 

For silicosis or other dust disease, compensation 
is payable for total disability only and is limited 
to an aggregate total of $3,000 iz: 

In case of an accident which occurred prior to 4 
May 2, 1936, compensation is not paid for the first : 
seven days of disability unless the disability ex- 
ceeds 49 days. An amendment effective May 2nd 
allows compensation for the first week of disability 
after 35 days of disability. A : 

The first payment of compensation becomes due 
on the fourteenth day of disability and if the case 
is not controverted, payment of compensation must 
begin on or before the 18th day after disability or — 
within eight days after the employer first has ~~ 
knowledge of the accident. A notice of controversy 
must be filed on or before the 18th day. a 

7 


, 1927. Masters and crews, and workers engaged 
in unloading or repairing, are excluded from com- 
pensation if the vessel on which accident occurs is 
under eighteen tons net. 

An injured employee or others must give written 
notice of the accident to the employer and the 
Industrial Commissioner within thirty days unless 
failure to give such notice is excused by the Board 
on the ground that notice for sufficient reason 
could not have been given or that the employer had 
knowledge of the accident, or on the ground that 
the employer had not been prejudiced by the 
omission. A compensation claim must be filed 
within a year except that for sufficient reason the 
Industrial Board may extend the time for filing to 
two years. i 

The accident must not -be due to the injured 
employee’s wilful intent to injure himself or an- 
other or solely to his intoxication. ‘ 

In the case of an accident which occurred prior 
to July 1, 1935, the employer is required to provide 
proper and adequate medical attention and the 
employer may select the physician to render treat- 
ment. By an amendment to the Law which became 
effective on July 1, 1935, in case of an accident af- 
ter such date the injured employee may select the 
physician if the physician has been authorized by 
the Industrial Commissioner. f 

Compensation to a disabled employee is 24 of hig 
average weekly wages but not to exceed $25 per 
week, or less than $8 per week except that if the 
wages are less than $8 he shall receive his full 
weekly wage; and the minimum rate in cases of 
permanent total disability shall not be less than 


Failure to pay an installment of compensation 
within 18 days after it is due carries with it an ad- 
ditional ten percent penalty which accrues to the 
injured workman. Also failure to pay an award ~~ 
by the Board within ten days after notice of the 
award carries with it a penalty of twenty percent 
which accrues to the worker. 7 

Minors under 18 years of age who are employed 
in violation of the Labor Law are entitled to 
double compensation. x 


Industrial Accidents in New York State : 
es ittidents]..CYS”..SdDeatths (incl. Accidents) [Nonfatal Compens. ; 


Accidents 
oO. Total Total No. Compens. | Perm. | Temp. 
woh auig No. Fae Oy Compens. No, Comp. | for Deaths 
Phage ea ee eed, ee 
440| 72,983/$ 26,590,104 1,684 1,109] $6,448,655] 15,526] 56,326 
Mee Sette) etal’ ar'ess726|  828| 11102] 6:4491258| 16,000; 69064 
ROLOE oes 1foe 484'703|  99.673| 28,995,476 1,787 1110! 6,874,881] 17,327) 81195 
OES eh Cs 521.624|  98,984| 28,186,003 1/917 1,042) 6,980,588] 18,518] 79,383 
MEOBR). .suibsu2 507,980| 93,565 003,075 1,870 1,129] 7,337,641) 17,021| 75,863 
RDOGas cae 523,604| 100,462] 32,122,815 2/093 1,217| 7,336,888] 19,077| 80,107, 
aston 471.510| 109,848] 35,243,70: 2/006 1/308} 8,040, 22/434] 86,1 
AGRE See ot 419,072 81424] 33,702,525 1,793 1:177| _-7,232;761| 19,873 71,378 ‘ 
BOB Bie 4/5. 352.793| 821433] 27,801,367 i 901] 5,174,761 17,152| 64,380 
Ogee s os u 74\487| 24,659,587 1;301 782| 4,329,919 15,282 58,428 ib 
TOBA UOSEE 348'550| 69.918] 22,084,083 "293 75 4146, 16,475 52.688 
POSH dics ees 372'382|  69.770| 25,405,110 1/372 764| 41175;708| 17,523 483, 
ee hare 457.516] 75,458] 26,117,307 1,413 844 4.6741180| 19,524) 55,0 i 
pe a 514,190) 80,929! 26,335,690 1,452 894! 5,269,872 21,554) 58,481 


: hrou 0—all figures excepting the number of accidents and deaths are for fiscal year 
Gadi oe Moai and smce—all figures are for calendar year. ; 


(Elected November 8, 1938. 


Lieutenant Governor—Charles Poletti, Dem., New 
Comptroller—Morris S. Tremaine, Dem., Buffalo. 


Secretary to the Governor—Walter T. Brown. $12 
Taxation and_Fi- 


12,000); Agri- 
; oyes—$12,000) ; 
Labor (Frieda S. Miller—$12,000); Education 


Budget (Abraham S. Weber—$12,000); National 
Guard, Adj. Gen. (Brig. Gen. Walter G, Robinson 
 —$8,500); Standards and Purchase (Charles B. 
 Smith—$10,000); State Police (Maj. John A. 
- Warner—$10,000); Parole (Joseph J. Canavan— 
$12,000); Alcoholic Beverage Control (Henry E. 
Bruckman—$12,000); Athletic Commission (Brig. 
Gen. John J. Phelan); Motor Vehicles (Carroll 


New York State—Chief | 
New York State Government 
Governor—Herbert H. Lehman, Dem., New York City. $25,000 and Executive Mansion. 


+ Attorney General—John J. Bennett, Jr., Dem., Brooklyn. $12,000. 


“ The Administrative Departments of the State Government, with their heads are: 
man); Audit and | 


Terms expire Dec. 31, 1942) 


York City. $10,000 
$12,000 


,000. 


(Frank P. Graves—$15,000); Health (Dr. Edward 
S. Godfrey, Jr.—$12,000); Mental Hygiene (William 
J. Tiffany—$12,000); Social Welfare (David C. 
Adie—$12,000); Correction (Edward P. Mulrooney 
—$12,000); Public Service (Milo R. Maltbie— 
$15,000); Banking (William R. White—$12,000); 
Insurance (Louis H. Pink—$12,000); Civil Service 
(Grace A. Reavy—$9,000). 


Among the bureaus or division of the State Departments are: 


E. Mealey, Acting); Racing Commission (Herbert 
Bayard Swope); Housing (Louis H. Pink); Canals 
and Waterways (H. O. Schermerhorn—$10,000); 
Highways (Arthur W. Brandt—$i0,000); State 
Council of Parks (Robert Moses); Probation _(Ce- 
cilia D. Patten); Power Authority (Frank P. Walsh 
—$7,500); Triborough Bridge Authority, Randall’s 
Island, N. Y¥. City—Robert Moses, Chairman. 


Terms of Judges end Dec. 31 of year named. 

- Salaries—Chief Justice ot the Court of Appeals, 
$22,500. Associate Judges, $22,000, plus $3,000 each 
expenses. Justices of the Supreme Court, 
$25,000 in New York City; $15,000 in rest of State. 
Appellate Division: Presiding Justice, $28,500; 
cee Justice, $27,000 in New York City; $17,- 
500 and $17,000 in rest of state. 


<0 eed COURT OF APPEALS 
thief Judge—Frederick E. Crane, Brooklyn 
39 Associate Judges—Irving Lehman, New 
sity (1946); Irving G. Hubbs, Pulaski (1940); 
. O’Brien, New York City (1941); Harlan W. 
ey, Rochester (1944); John T. Loughran, 
gston (1948); Edward R. Finch (1943). 


TICES OF THE SUPREME COURT 
full term is 14 years, ending at the close of 


1 of the year after election; or Dec. 31 of the 
in which a Justice reaches 70, the age of 


istrict (Manhattan and The Bronx; resi- 
Manhattan unless otherwise indicated)— 


Dineen (1952); J. Sidney Bernstein (1947). 
allate Division, First Department—Francis 

in (1948); Presiding Justice—Alfred H. Town- 

e GO ); Irwin Untermyer (1943); James O’Malley 
44); Edward S. Dore (1945); Albert Cohn (1943); 
ph M. Callahan (1940); Edward J. Glennon 


- Lewis 
Dunne 


Percy 


; 1 1951); : 
toddar : d Riegel- 


New York State Judiciary 


mann (1939); Isaac R. Suezey, Huntington (1952). 

Appellate Division, Second Department—Edward 
Lazansky, Presiding Justice (1942); William F. 
Hagarty (1947); William B. Carswell (1950); John 
B. Johnston (1941); Frank F. Adel, Kew Gardens 
(1945); Rowland L. Davis (1941). 

Third District (Counties of Albany, Columbia, 
Greene, Rensselaer, Schoharie, Sullivan and 
Ulster)—Pierce H. Russell, Troy (1939); Sydney F. 
Foster, Liberty (1942); F. Walter Bliss, Middle- 
burgh (1944); Daniel V. McNamee, Hudson (1943); 
Gilbert V. Schenck, Albany (1946); Francis Bergan, 
Albany (1949); Harry E. Schirick, Kingston (1949). 

Fourth District (Counties of Clinton, Essex, 
Franklin, Fulton, Haniilton, Montgomery, St. 
Lawrence, Saratoga, Schenectady, Warren and 
Washington)—John Alexander, Schenectady (1945); 
John C. Crapser, Massena (1943); Christopher J. 
Heffernan, Amsterdam (1939); O. Byron Brewster, 
Elizabethtown (1941); Erskine C. Rogers, Hudson 
Falls (1942); Ellsworth C. Lawrence, Malone (1946). 

Fifth District (Counties of Herkimer Jefferson 
Lewis, Oneida, Onondaga and Oswego)—William 
F. Dowling, Utica (1940); Edmund H. Lewis, Syra- 
cuse (1943); Frank J. Cregg, Syracuse (1945): 
Abram Zoller, Little Falls (1947); James T.. Cross, 
Rome (1949); Jesse KE, Kingsley, Syracuse (1951): 
Henry J. Kimball, Watertown (1952): D. P. More- 
Sere Mod Nee 

ix rict (Counties of Broome, Che 
Chenango, Cortland, Delaware, Madison,. Oisegn, 
Schuyler, Tioga and Tompkins)—Andrew J. Mc- 

aught, Stamford (1943); Riley H. Heath, Ithaca 

1944); James P. Hill, Norwich (1951): Leon CG. 
Rhodes, Binghamton (1947), Rowland ‘L. Davis 
Cortland (1941); Ely W. Personius, Elmira (1943). 

Seventh District (Counties of Cayuga, Livings- 
ton, Monroe, Ontario Seneca, Steuben, Wayne and 
Yates)—Benn Kenyon, Auburn (1944); Benjamin 
B. Cunningham, Rochester (1944); Marsh N. Tay- 
lor, Rochester (1941); Clyde W. Knapp, Lyons 
(94): William F. Love, Rochester (1945): John 
Cc heeler, Corning (1947); John Van Voorhis 
Trondequoit, (1950); Nathan’ D. Lapham, Geneva 


Eighth District (Counties of Allegan 
gus, Chautauqua, Erie, Genesee, Nidsors’ Oocae 
and Wyoming)—Charles B. Sears, Buffalo (1940); 
Alonzo G. Hinkley, Buffalo (1946): John Vv" 
Maloney, Buffalo (i947); Parton Swift, Buffalo 
(1947); Harley N. Crosby, Falconer (1943); Bernard 
EB. Ackerman, Belmont (1939): Clarence Mac- 
Gregor, Buffalo (1942); Frank A. J; 
ae Pld erie Hickey Buffalo 

« Vaughan, Buffalo (1950); William - 

Gold, Lockport (1947); Geor [ Olan 
(1948); Sam J. Harris) Buffalo, (i9dpe were 
Lytle, Buffalo (1946). 

Ninth District (Counties of Dutchess, Orange 


(1943); Raymond E. Aldrich, Poughkeepsie (1947): 


Mortimer B. Patterson, Upper Nyack (1945): tee 


“ 


New York State—Legislature 


New York State Legislature, 1939 


(Meets each year first Wednesday in January; members receive $2,500 salary) 
SENATORS ELECTED IN 1938 TO SERVE IN 1939-40 


1—G. L. Thompson, R., Kings P’k 
2—J. D. Nunan, Jr., D., Do’g'ton 
3—Peter T. Farrell, D., E.Elmh'st 
agg fee Kleinfeld, D., B’klyn 
5—J. J. Howard, D., Brooklyn 
6—Edward J. Coughlin, D..Bk’lyn 
7—J. J. Schwartzwald, D., B’klyn 
8—J. A. Esquirol, D., Brooklyn 
9—P. H. Ruvolo, D., Brooklyn 
10—Jere F. Twomey, D., Brooklyn 
ii1—James J. Crawford, D., B’klyn 
12—®. F. Quinn, D., Manhattan 
13—Phelps Phelps,.D., Manhattan 
14—Wm. J. Murray, D., Manhat'n 
15—John L. Buckley, D., Manhat'n 
16—J. J. MeNaboe, D., Manhattan 


17—¥. R. Coudert, Jr,. R., Manh’n||34—Rhoda F.Graves, R., Gouvernr. 


18—J. T. McCall, D., 
19—Charles D. Perry, D., Manh’n 
20—A. S. Feld, D., Manhattan 
21—Lazarus Joseph, D., Bronx 
22—Carl Pack, D., Bronx 
23—John J. Dunnigan, D., Bronx 
24—R. L, oor D., Tomksyl,8.I. 
. Williamson,R.,Searsdale 
26—Wnm. F. Condon, R., Yonkers 
27—T. C. Desmond, R., Newburgh 
28—A. A. Ryan, Jr., R., Rhinebeck 
. H. Wicks, R., Kingston 
30—E. Corning, 2d, D., Bethlehem 
31—C. C.Hastings,R.,W.Sand Lake 
32—G. T. Seelye, R., Burnt Hills g 
33—B. F. Feinberg, R., Plattsburg ||}50—aA. L. S 


36—W. H. Hampton, 
37—Perley A. Pitcher, 


40—Roy M. Page, R., 
2—H. W. Griffith, R 


47—Wm. Bewley, R., 


ASSEMBLYMEN ELECTED IN 1938 TO SERVE IN 1939-40 


43—E. 8. Warner, R., P 
44—J. R. Hanley, R., Perry 

45—Rodney B.Janes,R.,E.Rochter. 
46—K. K. Bechtold, R., Rochester 


503 


Manhattan })35—Fred A. Young, R., Lowyille 


R., Utica 
R., Water’n 


38—Wm. C. Martin, R., Syracuse" 
39—W. W. Stokes, R., Middlefield 


Binghamton 


41—C. T. Stagg, R., Cayuga Hghts. 


., Palmyra 
helps 


Lockport 


Aibany—(1) Geo. W. Foy, D.,, (2) J. P. Hayes, D., 
(Both Albany); (3) John McBain, R., Watervliet. 

Allegany—William H. MacKenzie, R., Amity. 

Bronx—(1) Matthew J. H. McLaughlin, D., 410 E. 
159th St.; (2) Patrick J. Fogarty, D., 446 E. 140th 
St.; (3) Arthur Wachtel, D., 818 Manida St.; 
(4) Isidore Dollinger, D., 1250 Franklin Ave.; 
(5) Julius J. Gans, D., 1016 Faile St.; (6) Peter 
A. Quinn, D., 1651 Garfield St.; (7) Louis Ben- 
nett, D., 787 E. 175th St.; (8) John A. Devany, 
Jr., D., 120 W. 183d St. 

Broome—(1) Edward F. Vincent, R., Maine; (2) 
Edward W. Walters, R., Johnson City. 

Cattaraugus—W. B. Kinsbury, R., Franklinville. 

Cayuga—James H. Chase, R., Aurora. 

Chautaugua—(1) Lioyd J. Babcock, R., 
town; (2) Carl E. Darling, R., Dunkirk. 

Chemung—Chauncey B. Hammond, R., Elmira. 

Chenango—Irving M. Ives, R., Norwich. 

Clinton—Leslie G. Ryan, R., Rouses Point. 

Columbia—Fred A. Washburn, R., Hudson. 

Cortiland—Harold L. Creal, R., Homer. 

Delaware—William T. A. Webb, R., Sidney. 

Dutchess—(1) Howard N. Allen, R., Pawling; (2) 
Emerson D. Fite, R., Poughkeepsie. 

Erie (Buffalo, unless otherwise noted)—(1) Frank 
A. Gugino, R.; (2) Harold B. Ehrlich, R.; (3) 
William J. Butler, R.; (4) Anthony J. Canney, 
D.; (5) J. S. Kaszubowski, D.;' (6) Jerome C. 
Krienheder, R.; (7) Charles.O. Burney, Jr., R., 
Williamsville; (8) R. Foster Piper, R., Hamburg. 

Essex—S. F. Wickes, R., Ticonderoga. 

Franklin—Wm. L. Dodge, R., Chateaugay. 

Fulton and Hamilton—Denton D. Lake, 
Gloversville. 

Genesee—Herbert A. Rapp, R., Darien Center. 

Greene—Paul Fromer, R., Tannersville. 

Herkimer—Leo A. Lawrence, R., Herkimer. 

Jefferson—Russell Wright, R., Watertown. 

Kings (Brooklyn, unless otherwise noted)—(1) 
Crawford W. Hawkins, D., 28142. Henry St.; (2) 
Leo F. Rayfield, D., 1278 E. 24th St.; (3) Michael 
J. Gillen, D., 157 Dikeman St.; (4) Bernard 
Austin, D., 559 Bedford Ave.; (5) Charles R. 
McConnell, D., 946 Putnam Ave.; (6) Robert J. 
Crews, R., 537 Marcy Ave.; (7) William Kirnan, 


James- 


R., 


Ds 
(11) Bernard J. Moran, D., 


Cc. J. Marasco, 
Moritt, D., (18) 
Pkwy.: (49) Max M. Turshen, D., 503 Bushwick 
Ave.; (20) Roy H. Rudd, D., 1116 Jefferson Ave.; 
(21) Charles H. Breitbart, D., 714 E. 4th St.; 
22) Daniel Gutman, D., 117 Pennsylvania Ave.; 
23) Robert Giordano, D., 2346 Pacific St. 
Lewis—Benj. H. Demo, R., Croghan. 
Livingston—James J. Wadsworth, R., Geneseo. 
Madison—Wheeler Milmoe, R., Canastota. 
Monroe—(1) Frank J. Sellmayer, Jr., R., Brighton; 
(2) Abram Schulman, R., 353 Culver Rd.; (3 
George Manning, R., 9 Marshall St.; (4) Patrick 
Provenzano, R., 378 State St. (all Rochester); 
(5) Walter H. Wickins, R., Scottsville. 
Montgomery—L. James Shaver, R., Canajoharie. 
Nassau—(1) John D. Bennett, R., Rockville Center; 
(2) Norman F. Penny, R., Manhasset. 


~ New York—(Manhattan, unless otherwise noted)— 
1) 


J. J. Dooling, D., 40 Front St.; 
(3) 


(2) Louis J. 
Capozzoli, D., 36 Kenmare St.; 


Maurice E.! Yates—Fred S. Hollowell, No. 2, Penn Yan. ; 
- Senate—Democrats, 24; Republicans, 27. Assembly—Democrats, 64; Republicans, 85; American-Labor, 1. _ 


J. McCaffrey, Jr., D., 230 E. Tist St.; (45) Abbot | 


1263 Sth Ave.; 


Harry D. Suitor, R., Niagara Falls. 

Walsh, D., Utica; (2) W. R. 
Williams, R., Cassville; (3)'C. D. Williams, R.,  - 
Remsen. 4 
Onondaga—(1) L. W. Breed, R., Baldwinsville, (2) " 

G. B. Parsons, R., Syracuse; (3) Frank J. | 
Costello, R., Syracuse. 
Ontario—Harry R. Marble, R., Holcomb. - 
Orange—(1) Lee B. Maiiler, R., Cornwall; (2) 
Charles N. Hammond, R., Sparrowbush, i 
Orleans—John S. Thompson, R. Medina. ' 
Oswego—Ernest J. Lonis, R. Hannibal. 
Otsego—Chester T. Backus, R., Morris. 
Putnam— D. Mallory Stephens, R., Brewster. 
Queens—(1) Mario J. Cariello, D., 25-55 32d St., 
L. I. City; (2) George F. Torsney, D., 40-01 50th 
Ave., L. I, City; (3) John V. Downey, D.,; 32-17 ~ 
83d St., Jackson Heights; (4) Daniel E. Fitz- — 
patrick, D., 82-09 Surray Pl., Jamaica; (5) John | 
H. Ferril, D., 425 Beach 137th St., Rockaway 
Beach; (6) Joseph P. Teagle, D., 84-55 85th Ave., 
Woodhaven. “ch 
Rensselaer—(1) Philip J. Casey, D., 50 Ida St., — 
Troy; (2) Maurice Whitney, R., Berlin. 
Richmond—(1) Charles Bormann, D., 117 Broad 
St., Stapleton, S. I.; (2) Albert V. Maniscalco, 
D., 284 McClean Ave., S. I. : 
Rockland—Lawrence J. Murray, Jr., Haverstraw. 
St. Lawrence—(1) G. F. Daniels, R., Orcenenarary q 
(2) Warren O. Daniels, R., Parishville. (aes 
Saratoga—Richard J. Sherman, R., Saratega Spgs. { 
Schenectady—(1) Oswald D. Heck, R., Schenec- 
tady; (2) Harold Armstrong, R., Schenectady. 
Schoharie—Arthur L. Parsons, R., Central Bridge. 
Schuyler—Dutton S. Peterson, R., Odessa. 
Seneca—Lawrence W. Van Cleef, R., Seneca Falls. 
Steuben—-(1) Guy W._Chenev R., Corning; (2) 
William M. Stuart, R. Canisteo. 3 
Suffolk—(1) Edmund R. Lupton, R., Mattituck, 
L. I.; (2) Elisha T. Barrett, R., Brightwaters, 
I 


Lees 
Sullivan—James G. Lyons, D., Monticello. 
Tioga—Myron D. Albro, R., Lounsberry. 1 
Tompkins—Stanley C. Shaw, R., Ithaca. BP 
Ulster—J. Edward Conway, R., Kingston. : 
Warren—Harry A. Reoux, R., Warrensburg. 
Washington—H. A. Bartholomew, R., Whitehall. — 
Wayne—Harry L. Averill, R., Palmyra. > 


he 


Westchester—(1) Chris. Lawrence, R., 23 Saga- — 
more Rd., Bronxville; (2) Theo. Hill, Jr., R., 
Peekskill; (3) James E. Owens, R., Ossining; 


(4) Jane H. Todd, R., Tarrytown; (5) Malcolm 
Wilson, R., Yonkers. . 
Wyoming—Harold C. Ostertag, R., Attica. 


y 


(The order of succession, 
_ the Senate; the Speaker of 


j First Dutch Period. 


Adriaen Jorisszen Tienpoint, Director......... 1623 
Cornelis: Jacobzen Mey, Director.........-.+++ 1624 
William Verhulst, Director................-3- 1625 
“Peter Minuit, Director Gen......... May 4, 1626 
- Bastiaen Jansz Krol, Director Gen... March 1632 

- Wouter Van Twiller, Director Gen... April 1633 
William Kieft, Director Gen........March 28, 1638 
etrus Stuyvesant, Director Gen....May 11, 1647 


Under Dutch rule the powers of government, 
vil and ecclesiastical, were vested in the Director 
of the West India Company and his Coundil. 
+ First English Period. 
Richard Nicolls, Gov..... eoipcanatat = Sept. (N.S.) 
- Francis Lovelace, Gov.......... August 
yd “Second Dutch Period. 
Cornelis Evertse & War Council. Aug. (N.S.) 12, 1673 
Anthony Colve, Gov. Gen...... Sept.(n 8.) 19, 1673 


Second En$lish Period (Early Colsnial). 


8, 1664 
17, 1668 


_ Edmond Andros, Gov.......... Nov.(N.s.) 10, 1674 

- Anthony Brockholls, Lieut.-Gov.November 16, 1677 

Sir Edmond Andros, Gov....... August 7, 1678 

_ Anthony Brockholls, Gov....... Jan. (N.S.) 13, 1681 

‘Thomas Dongan, Gov.........- August 27, 1683 

_ Sir Edmond Andros, Gov....... August 11, 1688 

neis Nicholson, Lieut.-Gov...October 9, 1688 

acob Leisler, Lieut.-Gov....... June 3, 1689 

Henty Sloughter, Gov.......... March 19, 1691 

Bie it ieaialsieikfe s gens, uly 26, 1691 

’ jamin Fletcher, Gov........ August 30, 1692 

é Bienen. REVS rasa ctaber April 2, 1698 

John Nanfan, Lieut-Gov....... May 16, 1699 

Earl of Bellomont, Gov.......-: July 24, 1700 

rovineial Council... March 5 to May 9, 1701 

Nanfan, Lieut.-Gov....... May 19, 1701 

Malecratels/etoyets May 3, 1702 

Ae OIE December 18, 1708 

ter Schuyler, Pres. of Council. May 6, 1709 

hard Ingoldesby, Lieut.-Gov .May 9, 1709 
rardus Beekman, Pres. of 

10, 1710 

EAR SAL 14, 1710 

21, 1719 

GACLO Vins ais s bovete 3 September 17, 1720 

Montgomerie, Gov........April 15, 1728 

an Dam, Pres. of Council. .July 1, 1731 

EGOSDY, GOVE sins .v dos A August 1, 1732 

Clarke, Pres. of Council.. March 10, 1736 

ge Clarke, Lieut.-Gov...... October 30, 1736 

2 ree Olifiton, Gov 6.5 we 4 ese September 22, 1743 

_ Andros was Governor of New England, New York 


New Jersey. ‘ 

3efore 1709 the administration of government, 

en the offices of Governor and Lieutenant-Gov- 

or were vacant, was vested in the Council, the 

t to preside being lodged in the eldest Councilor, 
ay 1702 to 1738 New_York and New Jersey 
, joint, executive, and Lord Cornbury was the 
joint incumbent. 


rd English Period (Pre-Revolutionary). 


10, 1753 
42, 1753 
acest ber 3, 1755 
3, 1757 


4, 1760 


‘y G 
L rallader ~Gov.September 12, 
{ Dunmore, Gov......... 


Cectober 19, 
liam Tryon, Gov........... July. 9, 1771 
dwallader Colden, Lieut.-Gov. April 7, 1774 


oe) it 


mstitution of 1777 did not specify the 
n the Governor should enter on the duties 
office. Gov. Clinton was declared elected 
and qualified on July 30. On Feb. 13, 1787, 

passed for regulating elections, which 
that the Governor and Lieutenant- 
or should enter on the duties of their re- 
e offices on the Ist of July after their 


Constitution of 1821 provided that the 
r and Lieutenant-Governor should, after 


NOTES ON TABLE OF GOVERNORS 


a 


‘New York 


William Tryon, Gov... 26, 1775 
James Ropariaon. GOVisca eo clones March 93, 1780 © 


Andrew Elliott, Lieut.-Gov..... April 17, 1783 


‘ Robertson and Elliott were Military Governors — 
during the Revolutionary War, but were not recog- 
nized by the State of New York. 


Government by the Provincial Congress. 


Peter Van Brugh Livingston. ...May 23, 1775 
Nathaniel W codhull, Pres.pro temAugust 28, 1775 
Abraham Yates jr., Pres. protem.November 2, 1775 
Nathaniel Woodhull............ Jecember 6, 1775 
John Haring, Pres. protem...... ecember 16, 1775 
Nathaniel Woodhull............ February 12, 1776 
John Haring, Pres. protem..... June 19, 1776 
Nathaniel Woodhull............ July 9, 1776 
Abraham Yates jc., Pres. pro tem.August 10, 1776 
Abraham Yates jr...... sess... August 28, 1776 
Peter R. Livingston........ September 26, 1776 
Abraham Ten Broeck...... Mareh 6, 1777 
William Smith, Pres. pro tem... . April 9, 1077 om 
Pierre Van Cortlandt, Vice-Pres. April 11, 1777 
Leonard Gansevoort, Pres.protem.April 18, 1777 
Pierre Van Cortlandt, Vice-Pres. . April 21, WT 
Abraham Ten Broeck.......... April 28, 1777 
Pierre Van_ Cortlandt, Pres. 

Council of Safety............... May 14, 1777 

State (Elective). 

Name Residence Elected 
George Clinton..... Ulster Go......|July. -9, 1777 
JOHNda yo. ent New York City .|April 1795 
George Clinton..... Ulster Co......|April, 1801 
Morgan Lewis... .. Dutéhess Co....|Apri 1804 
Daniel D. Tompkins|/Richmond Co...|/Ap 1807 
John Tayler... Ibar: 1817 . 
De Witt Clinton 1817 . 
Joseph C. Yates 6, 1822 
De Witt Clinton . 8, 1824 
Nathaniel Pitch 1, 182: } 
Martin Van Buren 5, 1828 
Enos T. Throop... .|A 2, 1829 4 
William L. Marcy.. 7, 1832 
William H. Seward. 7, 18388 
William C. Bouck. . N 18, 1842 
Silas Wright....... Cavton........ Nov. 5, 1844 
John Young....... Geneseo......... Nov. 3, 1846 
Hamilton-Fish..... New York City.|Nov. 7, 1848 — 
Washington Hunt. .|Lockport....... Nov. 5, 1850 . 
Horatio Seymour. ..|Deerfield....... Nov. 2, 1852 
Myron H. Clark....|Canandaigua...|Nov. 7, 1854 
John A. King ..... Queens Co...... Nov. 4,1856 
Edwin D. Morgan..|New York City.|Nov. 2, 1858 
Horatio Seymour. ..|Deerfield....... Nov. 4, 1862 
Reuben E. Fenton. .|Frewsburgh....{Nov. 8, 1864 
John T. Hoffman.../New York City.;Nov. 3, 1868 
Jonn A: Bix Sek New York City.|Nov. 5, 1872 
Samuel J. Tilden’: ‘|New York City:|Nov. 3, 1874 
Lucius Robinson, . .|Elmira......... Nov. 7, 1876 
Alonzo B. Cornell...|New York City.|Nov. 4, 1879 
Grover Cleveland...|Buffalo........ Nov. 7, 1882 
David. B. Bill. 7... }eliing.. liek. Jan. 6,1885 ~ 

.|New York City./Nov. 3, 4891 
-|Rhinecliff. .....|/Nov. g, 1894 
T I 3,1896 
Theodore Roosevelt. 8,1898 | 
Benj. B. Odell jr... ..{Nov.' 6, 1900 — 
Frank W. Higgins. .|Olean..... -:{Nov. 81904 — 
Charles E. Hughes..|New York City.|Nov. 6, 1906 
Horace White....., Syracuse......./Oct. 6, 1810 
John A. Dix. ......]/Thomson....... Nov. 8,1910 — 
William Sulzer... .. New York City .|Nov. 5, 1912 
Martin H. Glynn.../Albany........ Oct. 17, 1913 
Charles S. Whitman|New York City.|Nov. 3, 1914 
Alfred E, Smith....{New York City.|Nov. 5,1918 
Nathan L. Miller... ses rece Nov. 2, 1920 
Alfred E. Smith. ...|/New York City .|Nov. 7, 1922 
F. D. Roosevelt ...|/Hyde Park..... Nov. 6, 1928 
Herbert H. Lehman|New York City.JNov. 8, 1932 
Lehman was reelected in 1934, 1936 and 1938. ag 


bia Fhe itt saa eras ay Jan. 1. 

eveland | resigned Jan. 6, 1885, to be ’ 
President of the United States, and Hill, the Lica. 
tenant-Governor, succeeded him as Governor, and 
was elected Nov. 6, 1885, for a full term, 

Hughes (1906) resigned as Governor, Oct. 6 
1910, to become a Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, and was succeeded as Gov- 
ernor by Lieutenant-Governor Horace White. 

Glynn (1913) was Lieutenant-Governor and be-_ 
came Governor, Oct. 17, 1913, when Sulzer, who 
was impeached, was removed from office, tik 
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~ Population and Area of Counties 


Population 


Per cent of 
increase 


Mle te 
1920, to|1910 to 


1930 | 1920 
Peri 


i : Per 1910 1900 1890 
1930 | Total |square 

: mile 
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/ Ilinois—Population; 
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POPULATION AND AREA OF COUN’ = 


ri Land —S. 
area _ 1930 i | 
miles Per 1920 | 1910 | 1900 
1930 | Total | square { 

mile ; 


~ 1890 SSasauees =e 
‘ 1920 to} 1910 t 
1930 | 1920 


61, 295 


127.5 | 100,262 
at) 13,285 
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; 19/340} 20,506] 21,822] 21,429] —2 
Color, Nativity, Sex for Illinois, 1910-1930 
(Per cent not shown where less yo. 0.1; sex ratio not shown where base is less than 100) 


Males per 100 
Number Per Cent 1930 Females 


1930 1920 1910 | 1930| 1920] 1910| Male { Female | 1930 | 1920 


n.. .. . .|7,266,361|6,299,333|5,526,962 
328'972| 182.274) "1 


3,685,284/ 3,581,077 
09,049 164 547 


1425| 164,5 
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Illinois School SiMiuea 1900-1937 


Daily Teachers’ Total 1 f 
Attendance | Teachers| Salaries* |Expenditures genes 


$47,317, 189 
66,326,804 


1,403.72 
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stores | groovy |e aephs Av. 


General merchandise group...>...)) 1) 2.27/20) 2}450 
Dry goods & general merchandise stores............ 
Department stores 
Variety, 5-and-10 
Apparel group.. 

Men's furnishings ss 

Men's clothing—furnishing: 
' Family clothing store 
omen’'s ready-to-w 


Furriers and fur shops........ P 5 
Millinery stores... ..... Bi 
ROHRtOM TALOIS oi < se a esc cs cere 1239 

; ce omer apparel stores .... 1307 
BRON 8d SHEED Ks whe ane vA chive os < om Ly 4,338 
ea a a ee a eet ee g, 21,051 


bOotrs ives 


SDOMO RH O 
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g-hardware group 
_ Lumber & building material dealers 
Hardware stores 


304 1 462 | 
State Total... i 98,538 2,173,06 272,784 


. . * *,@¢ 
Sales Volume in Ten Leading Illinois Cities, Counti 
x No. of Stores Total Sales No. of Stores Tot 
City County 
| 1935 { 1933 1935 1933 1935 |{ 1933 
; ‘= $1,000 
990,084 ||Cook........| 51,152 | 50,906 
34699 ||Peoria.....::] 1,821 | 1,803 
3,392 ||Kane........| 1,470 1,546 
26,566 ||Winnebago...| 1,575 1,449 
24/399 ||St. Clair... .. 2/262 | 2/156 
21/029 ||Sangamon....) 1,344 | 1/486 
atur..... 787 te 16,849 ||Lake........ 1,399 | 11378 
Lois «= 1e'sea|  13'924 ||Meck Ioland..| 1as6 | 1435 
) ; ck Island .. ki ; 
ae ae oon at 4 10'433 ||Macon.......| 11012 | 1,016 24/817) 
eater ea , ae 
75,402 ||Tot. 10 ctys.| 65,142 | 64,860 |1,665,034|1 
52,515 |1,452,711|1,175,40 Roe oes | eee ai, 


34,01 "3 
53.11 53.1 66.9 68.0 ||State102ctys| 98,538 | 98,870 |2,173,06911,7 


 Illinois—Manufactures and 
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Industries 


ever s 
ricultural implements (including tractors) 


canned and bottled juices; pre- 
: erves, jellies, fruit butters, pickles, and sauces 
Cash registers, adding and calculating machines, and other business ma- 
‘chines except typewriters 
laskets, coffins, burial cases, and other morticians’ goods... Ex 
‘Clay products (other than pottery) and nonclay refractories.......... 
‘Clocks, watches, time-recording devices, and materials and parts 
except watchcases a5 a: 
‘oke-oven products 


ranés and dredging, excavating, and road-building machinery........ 
'S§ and medicines 
veing and finishing cotton, rayon, and silk 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies 


ricated textile prod. other than wearing apparel and house furnish. 
_ Feeds, prepared, for animals and fowls 
_ Flour and other grain-mill products. ... . 
_ Food preparations not elsewhere Classified 
gings, iron and steel, made in plants not operated in connection with 
eel works or rolling mills ¥ 


ass 
loves and mittens, leather: 
lue and gelatin 
are not elsewhere classified 
furnishings -. 


Traphing : 
[achinery not elsewhere classified 
achine shops. 


To 
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nachine products and wood screw: 
achines and attachments 
e 
ate eae BS reitins 
nelting — re g, nonferrous metals other th: 
platinum, not from the ore te 
ti and refining, zinc 


888 
2,967 
16,067 
5,552 
18,412 


5,862 


46,231,518 
11,052,977 
8,162,842 
5,835,861 
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20.414'394 
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Chief Manufacturing Industries in Illinois in 1935 (Continued) 
(AE SO OFLS SP Orr = a a tes eee Oh platatariae ser. 


Work- Year’s Value of 
fe Industries ers Wages Product 
Sporting and athietic goods, not including firearms and ammunition... . 1,370 $1,390,580] $5,891,523 
' Stamped & pressed metal prod.; enameliag, japanning, & lacquering...| 4.936 5,324,51 23,182,113 


9008 032 32,258,488 
34,140,780] 162,516,399 
2,064,159 4,869,323 


_ Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and steam fittings 
* Steel-works and rolling-mill products .... 


6,734,466] 27,352,541 
1,852,681] 11,466,618 
1,218,479} 11,383,431 
1,609,797 6,716,367 
6,518,317] 67,533,297 
1,577,024 7,699,361 
1,203,584 5,421,798 
1,637,573 8,004,288 
2,432,698} 12,437,341 
4,234,849) 27,236,519 
2,257,224) 11,830,111 
15,870,587| 70,257,966 
SE AGS PRT AE ee ee ee 944,343| 5,812, 767 
Figures for workers and wages do not include salaried officers and employees. 
Wage earner figures represent the average number. 
Counties and County Seats in Illinois 
a 
* County County Seat County County Seat County County Seat 
meas... .., -¢s Quincy. 22.22% FEAPAE oe oles Elizabethtown... | Morgan......... Jacksonville... . 
ee: Oquawka....... | Moultrie........Sullivan.......7 
Cambridge... ... Oregon. 22 ane 
a. Watseka... 3% Peoria) epee Z 
...Murphysboro.. . Pinckneyville. . . 
-. Newton........4. . Monticello. ..... : 
Mt. Vernon .. Pittsield. a 


..Goleonda. . 


Galena. Mound Cit: 
ienna. Hennepin 
. .Geneva. Chester. 


. -Kankakee. 


. .Olney. . 
Clay 
eerert Carlee, fs Rviesctee en oe Galesburg ..... 


. Rock Islan 1 
Harrisburg..... 
. ‘Springfield. ..... 


Winchester ..... 
Be cor: - DIZOI- Ss ==. 2 Shelbyville... .. 


Livingston. ._. 2: Pontiac. Be te 20 


Decatur. .....5. 
Carlinville. ..... 
Edwardsville... 


Metropolis. ..... 
Macomb....:.. 
Woodstock . 


Winnebago. 
. Hillsboro. . =. | Woodford’. ssn 
Governors of Illinois 
Resid’nce Resid’nce 
Name Inaugurated} County Name Inaugurated| County 
Shadr: Oct. 6, 1818] St. Clair Jan. 8, 1877 anor 
pShadrach Bond, D....-.-| Oct $1335] Madison ||Shelby Moore Cullom, R§) { 328" 19\ tgai| j Sane 
Ninian Edwards, D ..|’Dec. 6, 1826; Madison John M. Hamilton, R....] Feb. 6, 1883) McLean 
ohn Reynolds, D**.....| Dec. 6,1830) St. Clair ||Richard J. Oglesby, R...| Jan. 30,1885) Macon 
William L. D. Ewing, D.| Nov. 17, 1834| Fayette Joseph W. Fifer, R...... Jan. 14, 1889] McLean 
Joseph Duncan, D....... Dec. 3,1834| Morgan j||John P. Altgeld, D...... Jan. 10, 1893] Cook 
‘Thomas Carlin, D-.....- Dec. 7,1838| Greene ||John R. Tanner, R......| Jan. 11, 1897| Clay 
Thomas Ford, D........| Dec. 8, 1842) Ogle Richard Yates, R....).. Jan. 14, 1901] Morgan 
© Augustus C. Freneh, Dt .|} PES: 49 1846] { Crawford ||Charles S. Denneen, R... } Jan Ran | Cook 
Aldrich Matteson, D.| Jan. 10,1853) Will Edward F. Dunne, D....| Feb. 3, 1913 ea: 
am H. Bissell, Rtt..| Jan. 12,1857; Monroe Frank O. Lowden, R..... Jan. 8,1917| Ogle 
PERS oe ten fas Mch.21, 1860) [Adams Len Small, R..........- Jam O ae Kankakee 
Richard Yates, R....... Jan. 14,1861) Morgan omer a ee ea 
chard L. Oglesby, Rt..| Jan. 16,1865) Macon Louis L. Emmerson, R...| Jan. 14, 1929| Jefferso 
hn M. Palmer, R......| Jan. 11,1869} Macoupin ||qenry Horner, D........ sentes oe | Cook 
chard J. Oglesby, R...| Jan. 13, 1873) Macon an.11, 
n L. Beveridge, R....| Jan. 23, 1873) Cook 


* , 1899 to 1818. succeeded by John Wood, Lieutenant Governor, 
ee cee eos reniened Nov. 17, 1834, to be- tGov. Oglesby resigned Jan. 23, 1873, to hbe- 


sme ive i s come United States Senator. He was succeeded by 
ie, Bea sacceeriod by Wiltam i. D. Ewing. ae wi L. Boe eea ae page eu. pecene 
- a ov. Cullo: - 8, , 

Bee oe teen, Se gies a Ake eed United States Senator. John M. Hamilton, Lieu- 


7iGov. Bissell died March 18, 1860, and was} tenant Governor, succeeded him. 


‘. /Rushville...... ; 


‘Building in ‘Lllinois. Fie Chica; zeae 
St 


(From the ies Department, of Labor, division of 


Estimated 


cost” 


Z 


Estimated 
projects 
No. of 
projects 


Estimated 
cost 


No. of 
projects 


: 
' 
{ 


cost 


‘| Estimated 


Tor | 
bo 


94,100 
2477 
416,007 
6,470 


; R SIX MONTHS, JANUARY-JUNE, 1938, IN COMPARISON WITH - 
TOTAL BUILDING FO JANUARY-JUNE, 1937 i 
'5 


Per cent change 
Jan.-June, 1937- 
Jan.-June, 1938 


j 
No. of projects. 13,018 : 
fi i aro pe cost 28, $42,694,100 
swresidential — 
of buildings... 


1,982 2,465 
$12,287,392 $17,303,770 
2,241 * 2,580 


1,951 2,338 
$8,849,419 $16,128,326 


7,772 8,215 
$7,408,347 $9,202,004 
TAL BUILDING, FOR SIX MONTHS, JANUARY-JUNE, 1938, IN Ed mee WITH 


ANUARY-JUNE, 1937, BY GEOGRAPHICAL AREA 
(Based on permits issued in 132 Illinois cities) 


Per cent Change 
Jan>-June, Jan.-June, Jan.-June, 1937- — 
1938 1937 


Jan.-June, 1938 


$28,545,158 $42, oe 100 

11,609,440 19,416,007 

; uding CHORE as 9,715,572 14: 028 470 
cago metrop. area. J 7,220,146 9,251,623 


BER OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR IN NEW DWELLINGS IN 132 ae eee ee 
JANUARY-JUNE, 1938, AS COMPARED WITH JANUARY-JUNE, 


Tot. no. of fam- One-family Two-family — uit g 
ilies provided for dwellings dwellings* dwellings** 


1938 


eh s one- and two-family dwellings with stores. 
. ludes multi-family dwellings with stores. 


Rent Paid in Chicago by Renting Families 
Non-relief native white families ooh both husband ane wife, 1935-1936 


Amount of average monthly rent 


All occu- Wage 


Business and | 
pations earners Clerical By aepieplen 


professional 
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Location and 


Park 


. Illinois State Parks and Their Facilities 


c- 
| Highway County Acres |quir’d 
Apple River Canyon*+ Warren, SH 78 Jo Daviess. “1932 
: tala emadeia a te pe ert” ge ie J6 Daviess... ccaee 2x 93% 
Aas Poe Beane 4. cick, al ree aalttes Rock Island, SH 67, 80....../Rock Island.....)__: 300 1937 
eon i tee ce ee A ee Ottawa, USH 6............. PRABANG o.:50 «yee 43 1928 
Cahokia Mounds. =<. o 2022 2IIIL East St. Louis, USH 40...) St. ClairmMadison....] 144 | 1925 
Pamppel’s RMN tio ns Oe e Mate Rock Island................]/Rock Island....... ; 7 1929 
BeavpiiRockte eee so Cave-in-Rock, SH 140......./Hardin....../2111111] 60 | 1929 
Chane Lakes... 2 Fox Lake, SH 59, 60......../Lake. 002.2215 221 -|3,200 | 1935 
er, Shartress. -..--oece Prairie du Rocher, SH 155...|Randolph.... 11.122” ‘21 1915 
ag oe alee ge id Gada tm wets tee ee pes ee Ae bas oun ce eee tone ears Pe 17.5 | 1921 
EREEUEMMCRERE SSIS bs aso Sanyo ala wi Kien D d ' SG oy ee andolph 2... 6. key 
Box STC SES Sh eae a as ne Charleston, SH 130......._, Roles... 3s 530 1935 
gees Foye CMe pe ae Pe otc Ottawa, U Boe. o<igie eth we ESAS... hs oe ce eee 98 1935 
es assac*t .. wpe teen e eee eas *.| Metropolis, USH 45, SH 145.)Massac............. 134 903 
an on Woods OR SEE PAGES 2 92 Mortis, USH 6, 52... 02.4. s4Grundy..... 23... lane 33 1934 
nt ena I i rw ane Sab Se enlclele Socal apg AE ie URE SS eB bog ee 16 1927 
be SS ee re ee ee I LEAS eG Se ee 8 RBG woth eee 2 
Tilinois and Mich. Canal Parkway?+..| Chicago to Peru, USH 6. |||” Cook, Du Page, Nill ee 
Grundy, LaSalle ; 
Beep rARC OND SE tg ets hale scsck.. wall c ei Peoria, USH 150............|Peorla...’..... +... F "06 load 
coln Log Cabin* =a - | Charleston, SH 16.......... GIGS. 6. ee eee 86 1928 
Lincoln Trail Monument. ............ H Lawrenceville, USH 50......|Lawrence........... 31 1935 
Mississippi Palisades*t.............. Deven EE OU. Ser. <5 cd I ORITOIL . eek babe eee 482 1929 
Pane AUF E56, oso ee wesc ne Petersburg, SH 123... 0.0... Menard . 3.25 5.5.5 pan eee 1919 
ene, Marquettert occ... ce Alton, SH 109....... VOISOY «2 wanted eee 1,670 1932 
AVC MOOT Ts, <5 an 2h wieb a eons LaSalle, SH 7A-:... Re Sess EaSalle....e0'0lbec wes 1,054 1911 
my hite Pines Forest*t........ 0.2... Oregon, SH2, USH 52....... OGTR.  c5 = Jayshree 1927 


SH refers to State Highway and USH to United States Highway. 


“*Contains shelters. j7Overnight camping. 


‘ OTHER MONUMENTS AND POINTS OF INTEREST IN ILLINOIS 


William Jennings Bryan Home—At Salem at the 


intersection of State Highway 37 and U. S. High-]| U. S. Highway 20. 


way 50. The residence in which the late William 
Jennings Bryan was born has been preserved and 
contains an interesting museum of relics and facts 
in connection with his life and works. 
Buckingham Memorial Fountain—Located in 
Grant Park in Chicago, one of the largest and 
ost beautiful water displays in the world. The 
Ountain circulates, when in full action, 15,500 
ions of water a minute and is on display from 
to 6 each afternoon and illuminated for half an 
hour each evening during the summer months. 
“Uncle Joe’’ Cannon—At 418 North Vermilion 
, Street, Danville, is located the half-century-old 
mansion of ‘‘Uncle Joe’’ with the furnishings re- 
Maining unchanged. Many of the original famous 
_ political cartoons reminiscent of his long political 
Career at Washington are on the walls of the 
_ Mansion. 
George Rogers Clark Monument—In Riverview 
' Park at Quincy. Near this point is the end of his 
and the statue shows the famous pioneer 
fighter standing overlooking the country that he 
conquered. (Also see Fort Massac State Park.) 
_ Stephen A. Douglas Monument—On U. S. High- 
-Wway 36 at Winchester, almost directly southwest 
of Jacksonville. Statue erected in public square of 
Winchester, commemorating its illustrious citizen, 
Stephen A. Douglas, whose early career was woven 
into the town’s history. 
Stephen A. Douglas Statue—Located on the east 
steps of the Capitol in Springfield. In 1935, the 
statue was removed from an obscure spot on the 
_ grounds to its present location. 
__ Stephen A. Douglas Tomb—Located in Douglas 
Park, Chicago, at the eastern end of 35th Street. 
Monument is well over 100 feet in height, erected 
above: the crypt. The remains of Stephen A. 
“Douglas, ‘‘The Little Giant,’’ were laid to rest 
here in 1865. 
Ag 


- Although born in Kentucky, Abraham Lincoln 
“spent the greater part of his life in Mlinois and 
= State contains numerous landmarks and relics 
“commemorating the life of the Great Emancipator. 
‘In 1830 the Lincoln family settled in Macon County, 
. nois, but young Lincoln, after a boat trip to 

New Orleans, made his home at New Salem, a 
all pioneer Village near Springfield. New Salem 
State Park, containing 200 acres and situated two 

niles south of Petersburg on State Highway 123, 

a restoration of the old town, It was here that 
Lincoln met Ann Rutledge and started his career 
as a lawyer. A number of houses and shops have 
been restored, and the original Onstot cabin has 
been preserved. 

“In Springfield, also famous as the home of 
braham Lincoln, are found Lincoln’s tomb and 
onument, his homestead and the Lincoln Memo- 

I Garden. The tomb and monument are situated 
Oak Ridge Cemetery, about two miles north of 


Ulysses S. Grant Home—5 Acres—In Galena on 
ar Home is preserved in same 
condition as when occupied by General Grant, and 
the view of the city of Galena from this point is 
an exceedingly interesting one. 

Fort Edward Monument—At Warsaw, on the 
Mississippi, just south of Keokuk, Iowa. This 
monument was erected in commemoration of the 
establishment of the old fort which was the storm 
scene of much frontier history during the War of 
1812. Located at a point affording a perfect view 
of three great states. 

Kane County Forest Preserves—350 Acres—Well 
equipped to accommodate visitors. 

General John A. Logan Statue—At Murphysboro, 
on State Highway 13. This very impressive monu- 
ment occupies a plot of ground 100 feet square on 
the lawn of the Murphysboro Township High 
School. The figure of General Logan on his horse 
is of Italian bronze, while the monument proper 
is of white marble. 

General John A, Logan Statue—Another inspiring 
statue honoring the memory of General Logan is 
situated at the top of a sod-covered mound at the 
south end of Grant Park in Chicago. 

Lovejoy State Monument—At Alton. Erected in 
honor of the young editor, Elijah Parish Lovejoy, 
who was shot down on Noy.7, 1837, as a result 
of press articles and sympathetic attitude in favor 
of abolition of slavery. 

Marquette Monument—Located at Summit is one 


of the points of greatest historical significance in _ 


Cook County, marking the place where Father 
Marquette spent the winter of 1674-75. 

Nauvoo—On the Mississippi River north of Keo- 
kuk, Iowa. Of unusual historic interest, the old 
Mormon settlement, established by Joseph and 
Hiram Smith early in the Nineteenth century. 
Southeast of Nauvoo, also in Hancock County, is 
the jail in fleeing from which the two founders 
of Mormonism were killed. 


ie Lincoln Lore in Illinois 


It is the final resting place of the 
Here also interred are the 
bodies of Mrs. Lincoln and the children. The 
homestead is at Eighth and Jackson streets. It is 
preserved as a Lincoln museum and is open to the 
public. The house was purchased by Lincoln in 
1844 and was the site of the official notification 
ae when he was nominated for the Presi- 
ency. 

At the Vandalia State house, maintained as a 
memorial and capitol of Illinois from 1820 to 1839, 
Lincoln delivered his first speech as a legislator. 
Sites of the famous Lincoln-Douglas debates have 
been preserved at Quincy, Pittsfield, Metamora, 
Freeport, Greenville, Danville, Charleston and 
Alton. The courthouse at Metamora, on State 
Highways 116 and 89, northeast of Peoria, where 
Lincoln practiced law, has been restored to its 
original condition, 


the capitol. 
Civil War President. 
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- Births and Deaths in Illinois _ 
(Compiled by the Illinois Department of Health) 
Population estimates are of July 1st (Mid Year). Other figures are for calendar yeats.” 


Rates per 1,000 pop. 


Under 


5 
5 years ; 


under — 


Births Deaths | Mar’ges| Births | Deaths { Persons 
5 years 


Marr’d 


528,886 120,360 82,296 No 18.43 12.60 No 16,868 
616,099 131,289 73,204 state 19.84 11.66 state 15,218 | 
703,312 131,292 75,599 wide 19,58 11.27 wide 14,046 : 


,790,524 131,918 81,761 record 19.42 12.94 record 15,040 
kept ae 11.21 kept ees 


DEATHS, CHIEF CAUSES, ILLINOIS (Rates per 100,000 Population) 


_ | Pulmonary Heart 
| Tubercul, Pneu’onia| Disease Nephritis Cancer Diphtheria 


Dea. | Rate | Dea. | Rate | Dea. | Rate | Dea. | Rate | Dea. | Rate |Dea. 


5 “5,040 ol 36 17|10,231/154.63 7| $1.57] 6,042| 91.32| 1,474| 22.27 | 974 


565| 96.77|10,033/128. r 
s 024 102.28) 10,289/131.15 170} 2.16 {1,170 
7,514} 95.37|10,332|/131.15 153] 1.94 |1,242 


80.45)24,907| 317.48 
69.96/24,6071312.35 


Institutional Population of Illinois 
: (Figures are of July 1, 1938) 
INSANE GROUP ~~ 
Em- -Em- 
ploy- Institution : Male Ree Tot. ploys 


oN ee 
2, 380 2,098 

780} 7 q 
2,339) 2,329] 4668 685 


Totall (B) causes ota 04 15,609]13,819|29,428| ee ‘ 


WELFARE GROUP 


‘School for Blind 
Widows’ Home. 
Children’s School... 
Bye anid Ear Inf 
R. & EB 


;. Blin 

nd S, Pte, ra 
| for Deat. 

; PENAL GROUP 


6,015; 549!|State Farm 
2; oe my 296 


2,643! 


34,336 18,622 52,958] 7,647 


RECAPITULATION 


a Insane Feebleminded | Prisoners Others rae 
ee 29,428 "6,669 ; 12,813 f 
eager 28,427 6,096 11/325 3822 

1001 | 573. 1488 | 396. 


® Pigures include new penitentiary at Stateville. - 
& ao 140 feebleminded. (b) Excluding 140 feebleminded at Security. : } 


Illinois—Farm Population; Motor Vehicles 513 


Farm Population of Illinois 1935, 1930 


_. More than 61,000, or 6 per cent i 

rp ,000, i of the persons on farms, Jan. 1, 1935, lived in city, town or nonfar: 
ee noes five years earlier. The movement to farms was most extensive around large cities. Dwellings 

“ arms were 262,112, of which 252,096 were occupied and 10,016 were unoccupied Jan. 1, 1935. 


F ~ 
; Total Tot. Total “ 
Beats | font jaye. 0) Pore. (| LG a. 
-A, |4 - 1, : an Jan. 1, x, 
County 1935 (3) | 193 Gonaty iat) (fois |e ee 
_ -Illinois....... 1,017,650) 999,249] 61,019/231,312 (Lawrence Ses, 7,411] 8,126] 537] 1,575 
- oo | oe ; 4 2 
14,887| 15,078 658] 3,675)| Livingston..." 3,7 §: 758 Fore 
4.921) 4/416 166] 1,017|/Logan........._! 9. 8: 374] 2017 
6.989| 6,722 531| 1,771|| McDonough... _ | y ; 344] 2/468 
5,479] 5,406 1,218||McHenry....... 2,5 ; 683] 2°72 
4892] 4/905 135| 1/217||McLean..... Bain 20, ‘08 949} 4/210 
13,942] 14,378 513) 3,166||Macon........_- ; (8841 1,011] 2/620 
5,832] 5,457 300] 1,139/|Macoupon....._. i ig 962| 3)769 
7,388] 7/395 190} 1:745|| Madison......... wy. ; 1,667} 3,808 
5,560) 5,553 339| 1,144|/ Marion.......... 5 ; 898] 3,225 
16,461) 17,280 951) 3,409||Marshall........ §. i 178} 1,243 
12,335] 12/926 449] 2.816||Mason.......... 3, 360| 1,364 
9,683] 9,543 353} 2°535|| Massac 5, & 189] 1,177 
91460] 9/019 696| 2.355|| Menard... 2. |: ; "98: 249| 1/062 
9.181} 8,748 624! 1/861]| Mercer Si : 313] 1,988 
9,826] 10,012 899| 2/286||Monroe......._: ; "383 379] 1,504 
19,488] 16,846] 2,048] 4/021 || Montzomery . 2,596] 12/225 592) 3/166 
8,363] §,340 344| 2/031|| Morgan. "5181 10, 402| 2/266 
7,565] _ 6,667 358} 1,911|| Moultrie 6.65 : 356| 1,495 
10,855] 11,026 542| 2'354|/Ogle. 12,636] 12,610] 852] 2/897 
6,559| 7,490 349| 1/476||Peoria 11,622| 10/865] 1,130] 2/687 
7,335| 71475 283] 1,490||Perry 002221222! 81410] 8'216} 476] 1/965 
6,556| 6,932 797| 1,270|| Piatt 6.566] 7,160] 242] 1/348 
: 10,379] 10:680 361| 2,445]||Pike........1..: 13,013] 12'554| 8014] 3,151 
4.629] 3,993 196| 1,245||Pope. 6,105| 5,761 314] 1, 
9,705] 9,164| 485] 27255||Pulaski.... 1.1)! 6.611] 6,001 396| 1305 
14,414] 13/574 794| 3.520||/Putnam......... 2'520| 2/448 130] "556 
6.915] 7,393 198} 1,576||Randolph.......! 10,887| 91934] 906] 2,411 - 
11,767] 9/904] 1,531! 2/811]|Richland....__._. 7,629] 6,482 624, 1,960 
15,366] 15,178 977| 31547 81352] 81107 772| 1,873 
5,953| 5,366 349] 1,207 15,040] 13/400] 1,227] 3/427 
8.965} 91034 178} 1,921 11/321] 10/422] 13590! 2,591 2 
6,808] 6,532 394) 1,400 16,273] 15,917| 1,330| 3,47: ' 
9:694| 9,152 306| 2.479 6,895| 6,907] °249] 1,639 2 
13,189] 13/486] 424] 31407 4:266| 4/447 116| "935 x 
3,221] 3,726 10} “691 15,050] 14,484] 913] 3,768 
4:927| 5,110) 236] 1,060 41414] 4,809] 128 ah 
13,117] 14,398] 967] 3.111 11,412] 11/489} 419] 2,706 7 
17,005} 17,604] 741] 3,827 12;090| 10/975] 602] 2, # 
12/393] 11,991 2/581 10,222] 9,743] 558! 1,983 = 
10,000] 9,015} 542] 21490 16,671| 16,673] 1,496] 3,648 ‘ 
13,898] 13,031} 1,411| 3,597 4,536| 4/454 87 R 
6,179] 6,056 363] 1,445 8/309] 8,973 176| 1,884 
9:274| 9,050 294| 27143 9/604] 9:640] 600] 2/265 “ 
7,673| 6,887 628} 1.721 14,018] 12,769] 788] 3, 
11/247] 9,970 903] 2,235 0] 91518} 416] 2,026 
10/884] 11/218 454| 2/275 12,332] 12,904] 562] 2,745 
5,672| 5,491 383] 1,194 14,913] 14,113] 1,040] 3,284 4 
11,181] 11}819] 530] 2,627 11,861] 10/810] 713} 2,862 
Beaker? 22. ....'. 8'854| 7/463 808} 1,758|)Winnebago...... 9,264] 9,093] 845] 2,144 
‘La Salle.........] 18,9991 19,463] 1,065) 4,124]| Woodford. ..... Eas 9,174] 9.460] 305] 2,017 
a ° . e 2 * * 
4 Motor Vehicle Registration in Illinois \ 
vr Motor- | Chauf- x 
Fees Auto Trucks cycle feur Dealer | Tractor | Traiier 
105,344.28 CRER TY Rae & 4,B4AG Ns soos. lis os. 55 20le oe Hee eee 
sy04' 908-74 ASU S88 Poe g 15,710 | 22,995 468 |, 5 oe. ns 
5,893,586.02 3,762 | 64,997 | 10,597 | 69,365 282 310," aseaee see 


Amount Years 


7,503,279|| 1921-22 $442,210,611 
$35 890'870|| 1923-24... 445,404,983 
172,631,183 1925-26..... w is 


Crime Commitments to Illinois Prisons 
(For the year ended June 30, 1937) 


174 |; Against public policy..............-..000 a 
L23¢ i Attempted OGDBES!. «ad tuets «1+ ste Coie eae 19 


de Wb etal cpu! coeneoe les Uy eae 1.623 
12. 


Ilinois—Balances; Sources of Revenu 2 


Balances in Illinois Funds, Oct. 1 1938 ia, 


2 ’ Balances 
Name of fund fo Ae deg h Name of fund 


514 


senna |} os = c “aq 
General Revenue RELY) veoy sanate- ths \aicts br) $26,079,014. bi 424.245.04 
oa Lag eee bar ue Pee ae 6 one 063.08 98 Sec. Emerg. Relief Bond Int..& Ret ot $1,424,245.0 : ; 
ev. Res. ge Ass m. Exp 4 
‘Rev. Res. Old Age. Asst. Wat. Aever. 34, 496.00 Total Regular Funds........... 63,836,741.22 
_ Gen. Rey.—Res. for Emerg. Relie: ,159. st Funds } 
MyictateSohooky. 6s. .scsccc sees. 531,422.36 a ah eee 
- University of flinois..............: 165,839.99|| Local Bond... .......-..-...-.25-- ees 
ES WMALOLWAY, BON a5 .j22 8c tinreis wes 775,095.29|| State Teachers’ Pension & Ret...... 1,687,201.1 
Soldiers’ Comp. Bond Int. & Ret.... 807,627.65|| Institution Teachers’ Pension & Ret. 5,439.64 
EMMA ROO Le) 05s) sale tick eaiee as eles 62,589.67 Kaskaskia Commons Perm. School... 26,159.43 
ae mineconal PR eR fate gest. 4,166,025.70)| Vocational Education.............. 384,151.21 
BRUM dh tele, Neuere Lo, 705,167.79|| Vocational RehaDilitation.......... 928. 
Normal School Revolving.:......... 106,906.58 || Corporation "TRUS SA ee en ete goreree 
‘University of Illinois Revolving... .. . 374,483.43|| Workmen’s Compensation.......... 5,823. ria 
' Agricultural premium.............. yen Bee Federal Employment Service........ 44,005.2 
| Fire Preyention.................... Protested Fees..........----.-- ‘{] 436)237.28 
Game and Fish. and Federal P. W. A. Grants...... 216,412.74 | 
- Tilinois-Michigan Canal. U. S. Public Health Service... . 105,373.32 
Soldiers’ Compensation .. eric ‘ : U. 8. Maternal & Child Late 57,180.08 
State Pond Road... 2. ee z U. 8. Child Welfare Service......... 12,811.18 
_U. 8. Veterans’ Bureau. Secere . U:-S. Services for Crippled C Children. 40,451.60 
WONVSLCEWAY.. 32 eh cscs ss .028.53}| Relief Compensation............... S/21.71 9 
AE each Maintenance : ‘Ue 8: Porest Reselve. ss. -.s cen sets 446.9 
_ Water Terminal 3 U. 8. Forest Serv. Co-operative Fund 4,199.00 
- Road. Old Age Asst. Recov. State-Federal.. 10,606.16 
eee for Bond Int. & Ret - U. S. Unemp. Comp. 140,243.32 
MNTOLOrPUGIMPRR. <i. cefeec sas ss 3,154. lil. Mun. Pub. Utility Employees An- 
Motor Fuel Tax: State..........5.. 518,174. nuity 4 Benet: cls. sb cig 3,667.23 . 
- Motor Fuel Tax: Counties.......... 2,996,983.60|| Unempl. Trust Fund (Dep. with | 
Motor Fuel Tax: aniclpalties . 6,098,287.35 S. Treas. for cred. of the State of Il ) 99,889,013.81 
mergency Relief—60th G. A. me Total Trust Funds.............. 103,243,933.19 
pa mengency RGU OES elevate a ele a ae “251,360.45 —— 
Emergency Relief Bond Int. & Ret. 1,877,970.06 Combined Totals........... : .'167,080,674.41 , 
$342, 692.26 Transferred from Occupational. Tax Fund to Soldiers’ Compensation Bond, Interest & 
merncnent Fund. 
 $2,674,133.26 Transferred from Occupation Tax Fund to General Revenue Fund. | 
ny $1, 083, 334.00 Transferred from Occupational Tax Fund to Common School Fund. 
1s, 953.00 Transferred from Occupational Tax Fund to University of Illinois Fund. 
; 3s 998. a Transferred from Occupational Tax Fund to Waterway Bond ae 
$. 
$1, 493, 279.84 Vransferred from Motor Fuel Tax Fund to Motor Fuel Tax Fund—State. 4 


5), 110,035. 86 Transferred from Motor Fuel Tax Fund to Motor Fuel Tax Fund—Counties. 

$1,110,025.86 Transferred from Motor Fuel Tax Fund to Motor Fuel Tax Fund—Municipalities. 

_ $208.583.34 Transferred from Motor Fuel Tax Fund—Counties to Emergency Relief Bond, Interest 

‘& Retirement Fund. 

He § $78,906.25 Transferred from Motor Fuel Tax Fund—Counties to Second Emergency Relief Bond, 
‘Inti erest & Retirement Fund. 

ae 178,906.25 Transferred from Motor Fuel Tax Fund—Municipalities to Second Emergency Relief Bond, 

pea nterest & Retirement Fund. 

16 ER 805.11 Transferred from Protested Fees Fund to Occupational Ta 


83,944.64 Transferred from Protested Fees Fund to Emergency Relief na mgoth G. A. 
338.16 Transferred from Protested Fees Fund to General Revenue Fund. 


Senps : ; 
Dash and monies in State Depositories— +, . Bonds and! coupons 7 < os.ms caeee 128,138.50 
Gash BE WAV ENDL eos inte Bia MRCS ya arg $\ *98 47.82), Nedetal funds 0. sem adse sia ee 2,943,201.59 


AI pate ae ict ee ee bth 0s Sees 1,821,000.00 Unemployment Trust Fund 
BOHEME ey einai Shot Shs paeatcfaeie bo Aes 37,533 ,602.69 Certificates of deposit........... 99,889,013.81 
fine Tabeciv open account......., 24,667,300.00 Wotal Soret ts ct acetone uae $167,080,674,41 


Sources of Illinois Revenue—1900-1938 


(By thousands of dollars) 


Prop- Illinois Inheri- | Corp. Motor AHL 
erty Cent’l tance Ins. Motor fuel other 
Total taxes tax tax tax vehicle tax taxes 
79,548 53,493] 10,707 5,199 B BZ yO oc aa ee Ciinae yee So 1,925 
214,813 134, ae 16,577 17/504 16,463 5p ABOr athe eos nes 14,979 


» 589,304 202,189] 33,906 68,273 86,967 128,939 25,189 43,841 
-)1,025,714| **114'356] 13,723 51,906 77,191 1481442 261,509 —|***359'037 


Bui, nating June 30, 1938. 
_** No levy for State purposes since 1932. 


“e© ‘This item includes three new taxes: Retailers’ Occw 
a pation Tax—5 years— 295, 939,000; B 
Liquor Tax—6 years—$44,436,000; Utility Tax—3 years—$18,662,000. =! : aca 


There is also an income from Miscellaneous Fees, Refunds and Earnings, which cannot be 
as “taxes” and so not listed above. During the years 1930-1938 iis income totaled $32,120,0 He 


a ve ee 


Assessments of Property in Illinois 
Assessment Year Assessment Year Assessment Year Assessment 
-|/$ 809,733,405) |1915...... $2,502,445,459//1930...... $8,443,917,821|/1936.....1$5,153,117.918 _ 


1,095,681,557||1920. ... 1: 4,234,988,133)/1935...... i f 
2,199,701,976/|1925...... 4,194,769,417 GASeIts ab) Ati we a ISEB | 


% v 


uesday first Monday in November— 
For Presidential electors, Governor, Lieutenant 
_ Governor, Secretary of State. Auditor of Public 
_ Accounts, Attorney General, State Senators in even 
numbered districts, Clerk of Superior Court of 
Cook County, Clerks of the Circuit Courts, 
Recorders, State’s Attorneys, County Coroners, and 
porpes Auditors, every fourth year, counting from 


For State Treasurer, Representatives in Congress, 


___ Representatives in the General Assembly, and three 


Trustees of the University of Illinois for term of 
six years, every second year, counting from 1910. 
For United States Senator, every six years, 
eounting from 1914 and 1918, respectively. 
For clerk of Supreme Court and clerks of the 
5 A ae Court, every sixth year, counting from 


For Superintendent of Public Instruction, State 
Senators in odd-numbered districts, Clerk of the 
Criminal Court of Cook County. county and probate 
clerks, county and probate judges, county 
treasurers, county superintendents of schools, and 
sheriffs, every fourth year counting from 1910. 

For judges of the Superior Court of Cook County, 
twenty-one judges every sixth year, 1941 and there- 
after. (One judge first Monday in June every sixth 
year, counting from 1939, and six judges counting 
from 1940). 

For chief justice, clerk and bailiff of the 
Municipal Court of Chicago, every sixth year, 
counting from 1912; for nine associate judges of 
said court for term of six years, every second year, 
counting from 1908. 

For county commissioners in counties not under 
township organization, one each year for term of 
three years. 


Last Tuesday in February 


For one judge of the Superior Court of Cook 
County, every sixth year, counting from 1925. 


First Mohday in June 


For eee of the Circuit Court, every sixth year, 
counting from 1909. 

For judges of the Supreme Court, Fifth District, 
every ninth year, counting from 1909; Fourth Dis- 
trict, every ninth year. counting from 1912: and 
First. Second, Third, Sixth and Seventh Districts, 
every ninth year, counting from 1915. 

For judges of the Superior Court of Cook County, 
one every sixth year, counting from 1939, and si 
counting from 1940. = 


First Tuesday in April 


For officers of cities in counties under township 
organization (not under commission plan) that 
have adopted the Act of 1885. annuaily. 

For mayor and commissioners in cities organized 
under the commission plan which include wholly 
within their corporate 


limits a town or towns, 


She | 
lection Calendar of Mlinois 


quadrennially, counting from 1911. 

For all town (township) officers, officers in cities — 
containing one or more towns. and officers in vil- 
lages whose boundaries coincide with the: boundaries 
of a town (township) annually. 


Third Tuesday in April 
For mayor and commissioners of cities organized 
under the commission plan (except such as include — 
wholly within their corporate limits a town or 
towns), quadrennially, counting from 1911. — - 
For officers of cities organized under the general — 


‘law (except such as contain within their corporate- 


limits one or more townships), annually. mn a 

For officers of villages organized under the gen- 

eral law (except where the territorial limits coin-— 

cide with the territorial limits of a township), 
Second Saturday in April 


annually. .% 
aaa 
For school directors in school districts; — ee 
boards of education of township high schools: com- 
munity high school districts, non-high school dis- 
tricts and community consolidated school districts, — 
all annually. ey 
PRIMARY ELECTION , 7) 


Second Tuesday in February : 
To nominate candidates to be voted for at the 
election on the first Tuesday in April. id 


(DOWN STATE) 
Last Tuesday in February 
To nominate candidates to be voted for o: 
first Tuesday in April. 
(COOK COUNTY) 


To nominate candidates to be voted for at the 
eltction on the third T'uesday in April. 


Second Tuesday in April ie % 


Every year in which a President of the Uni 
States is to be elected, for the purpose of elec' 
delegates and alternate delegates to natio. 
nominating conventions and for the purp 
securing an expression of the sentiment and 
of the party voters with respect to the candida 
for nomination for the office of President of t 
United States. se 

Every year in which officers are to be voted 


tt 


at said election; also to elect State, war 
precinct committeemen and Senatorial com! 
men. . 

. GENERAL PROVISIONS — 

A primary for the nomination of all other o 
nominations for which are required to be 
under the provisions of the pee law, sk 
held seven weeks preceding the date of the 
election for such offices, respectively. 


Receipis of Revenue by Illinois 


Called bonds and notes which have 


interests ec suse - $ 17,500 
Hoge Lg RE A eae oe 125,529,000 
ation bonds......... 20,258,000 


i imiehiedness of Illinois Outstanding Oct. 1, 1938 


First nine 
months, 1938 


$782,545.45 


36,998,209.33 
3,363,641.38 
18,214,039.05 
0,757 Bera 


99,889,013.81 
6,237,857.63 


$264,865,167.50 | $225,593,736.57 


e539 


Waterwitt PONCE) wo. c mcasoln wee ce ee 
Emergency relief bonds 
Total debt 


BiG 2 ee 


Caveriment of Illinois 
Apa EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 
| Annual Term 


Office | Name Salary Expires Home 
SIVELINOM A oesiaes tas ole wists aieiate yatta ee etpetctel= =F )-. = Henry Horner $12,000 1940 Chicago 
Set teutonant Governors weedy Vw does Joun Stelle 5,000 1940 . MeLeansboro 
» Secretary of State..... 00.2... e kee eee “dward J. Hughes 9,000 1940 cies 
Auditor Public Accounts Edward J. Barrett 9,000 1940 Cc me 
MrateeTressurern. S25 sa eeose wee ae eve ...| Louie E. Lewis 9,000 1940 See ne 
Supt. Public Instruction. ...| John A. Wieland 9,000 1940 Calumet y 
_ Attoniey General. Cis betise Ds oleae ot OULOLINOLBEE , 9,000 1940 River Forest 


HEADS OF STATE DEPARTMENTS 


: Department Director | Name Salary Home 
{ pee 
Sal cte td Ree Sam Nudelman $6,000 Belleville 
4 aeretiiica SOE ea Sn EF James H. Lloyd . 6,000 Aurora, 
* Mines and Minerals....... 05.2. --e-e eee tee James McSherry 6,000 Springfield 
_ Public Works and Buildings Peal cit ¥. Lynden Smith 6,000 Pontiac 
TU CHWOMATD tar opt snd ale sin fe = «o's A. L. Bowen 6,000 Springfield 
fog ito} Wie 3 25 15h oe area Dr. A. G. Baxter 6,000 Springfield 
foe jonnd. Bi aaa 6000 Best ot. Louls 
‘Registration and Education............-..---- ohn J. Hallinan (i 5 
. “Registration and aae Fant a oO Tnomas J. Lynch 6,000 Glencoe 
eral ace Mabie akc a anecives Carlos E. Black 6,000 Chieago 


Adjutant Genera! 


MISCELLANOUS BOARDS AND COMMISSIONS 


Civ Service Commission—W. Emery Lancaster, Housing Board—Alfred K. Stern, chairman; 
pee ae Cc i James M. Slat- ! ONpuiform Laws Commission—Nathan William Mc- 
fe imeone Seaiesear SSO Te ; Chesney, chairman; Chicago. 

be aay i G Srokiet Farmers’ Institute—Frank V. Wilson; Edgewood. 
egislative Reference Bureau — Gov. State Historical Library—Laurence M. Larson, 
Horner, chairman; Chicago. president; Urbana. 


Aeronautics Commission—Laurence P. Bonfoey, State Historical Society—James A. James, pres- 
: chairman; Quincy. ident; Evanston. 
bh Liguor Control Commission—Arthur S. Smith, Commission for Physically Handicapped Children 


chairman; Bloomington. —Dr. Edward L. Compere,, chairman; Chicago. 


: peas Commission—Peter B. Cary, chairman: ante Whee obert Kingery, chair- 


% . ' ‘ Insurance—Ernest Palmer, director; Evanston 
Athletic Commission—Joseph Triner, chairman; Child Welfare Commission—Miss Edith ‘Abbott, 
k Park. chairman; Chicago. 


TEMPORARY BOARDS AND COMMISSIONS 


- Lincoln Rone obi Commission—Goy. Henry | president; Chicago. 
orner, chairman; cago. Budgetary Commission—Re Ja 
- Emergency Relief Commission—John C. Martin, executive iaismnnt = aneitees: bi 
f Uniform Motor Vehicle Laws Commission— 
Ponce Commiplae rei are Gov. John Stelle, chairman; McLeansbarh: a 
Public Assistance and Employment—Walter Ss. 
Gregory, chairman; CRinaES: 


Illinois General Assembly, 1938 


SENATORS 


numbered districts two years later. The terms of the senators in the odd numb: 
; 1943, those in the even numbered in 1941. The salary is $7,000 for a term of saab ee a eee 


Name Residence .|Pty. || Dist. Name Residence [Pty. 


_ (Senators are elected alternately, the even numbered districts at general elections and the odd 


‘|Daniel A. Serritela.. -|Chicago. : -|R 27 |John Broderick......... 
2 Joseph Mendel, -|Chicago. >. >!/D 38 | Nicholas L. Hubbard .. |_| Mount Pulaskil> ki] D 
ioe" William ©. Wallace Chicago. . .|D 29 | William J. Connors...... Chicago . D 
4 |Frank McDermott. .|Chicago. .|D 30 |Martin B. Lohmann.....|Pekin...._._. 
5S Chicago-. -|D 31 |Harold G. Ward......... Chicago...... D 
Chicago D 32 |T. MacDowning........ Macomb...... R 
River Forest..|R 33 |Charles F. Carpenter. ...|East Moline. ..|R 
Round Lake. .|R 34 |Melvin Thomas......:.. Charleston....|D 
-|D 35 |George C. Dixon........ (Te See o o R 
R 36 |Joseph E. Hi cohen aenD Quiney... 2... D 
-|D 37 |Thomas P. Gunning... .. Princeton...../R * 
IR 38 |Harry C. Stuttle........ Litehfield .....|D 
mp0 39 10. BH: Benson... eee. Ottawa....... R 
of 40 |John W. Fribley. .. 00 errand tt 3) 
-|D 41 |Richard J. Barr..)...... Joust: sya deed R 
.|R 42 |John J. Parish.......5.. ern -|D 
4 x a ae ee hela » isp Saas | OOUPIAS Nake eas R 
t risenberry . = urn 0. 
D || 45 |Barl B. Searcy... 2122! Sprin nee 10 fe: R 
R 46 |H. S. Burgess...... ...../Fairfield D 
-|D 47 |Norman G. Flagg....... Moro... Bn 
-|D 48 T. Woodard i samo Grayville.....|D 
.|D 49 |Louis J. Menges. -... 0.0) ast St. Louis.|/D 
1D 50 |R. Wallace Karraker. ...||Jonesboro.... .|D 
|B. 51 {Charles H. Thompson. ...|Harrisburg. .. .|R 


a it i ee al, ae 


— 


for terms of two years and receive $3500 for the two year pea 
Residence 


rge Garry Noonan. 
Chares J. Jenkins 


Louis G. Berm 
William J. W arfield. 
Charles H. Weber. 
George H. Smith. . 
Drennan J. Slater. 
Emmett McGrath. . 


Chicago 
Evanston 


Arthur W. — 
Thomas A. Bolger. . 
Nick Keller 

Harold D. Kelsey 

Peter P. Jezierny...:... 
William S. Finucane 
William J. SS 
Frank B. Wilson. 
oe Hunter, Jr. 

y M. Green. 
Michaal E. Hannig 
George A. Fitzgerald- 
David I. Swanson.. . . 
Cnarles D. Franz. 

John A. Bingham. 
Franklin U. Stransky .. 
John G. Ryan 

Adam 8. Mioduski 
Elmer J. Schnackenberg. 
Leon M. Schuler 

John C. Friedland 
Maude N. Peffers....... 
Edward Skarda......... 


Rollie C. Carpenter 
Carmen Vacco 

Nicholas J. Mastro. 
Peter C. Granata 
Howard J. Gorman...... 
August C. Grebe 

Leo D. Crowley........- 
John O. Hruby 

John J. Gorman 

Arnold L. Lund 


Joseph L. oe 
Robert Petrone......... 
John W. Speakm: 

Augustus F. De Gatfereily Danville. 
W. O. Edwards. Donville 
Arthur M. Kaindl 
Stanley A. Halick....... 
William G. Thorn 
Tom M. Garman 
Everett R. Peters 
Charles W. Clabaugh. 
Benjamin S. eee 
Raymond T. O'Keefe. . 
Elroy C. Sandquist..... 
Joseph W. Russell. 

Ben 8. sehonds._ 


St. Joseph. 


. Brookfield... . 
Bernice T. Van der Vries|Winnetka. .... 
La Grange.... 
.|McHenry .... 
Wauki 


Tee - 


D 
D 
R 
D 
R 
R 
D 
. IR 
- IR 
D 
R 
«ID 
D 
-.{R 
--|R 
D 
D 
R 
D 
R 
R 
D 
Dd 
R 
D 
R 
R 
D 
D 
R 
= 5 | 
-|R 
R 
D 
D 
-|R 
D 
R 
R 
D 
D 
R 
D 
R 
R 
D 
D 
-j|R 
R 
R 
-|D 
D 
-|D 
-|R 
D 
R 
R 
D 
D 
R 
D 
R 


Pty. 


the] e} 


Dist. 


27 


28 


29 


30 


31 


32 


33 


Name 


./Decatur.. ... 
eee Zion. . 


CaaaCCz| 


Arthur J. aA San 
Robert M. Woodward... 
Ed Teffey. re 
Major T. Flowerre 
Robert H. Allison 
Pierce L. Shannor 
William B. Greene. . 
Edward P. Saltiel 
Ross E. Noper. 
Claude R. thomas 
Sam Schaunleffel 
Ora Smith 


Da ORGGHOSREO 


Lew Wallace. 

Dr. Raymond iss Gillogly 
Henry J. Whit 

Dennis J. Collins. 
George S. Brydia 
Thomas J. Lenana. 


Henry F. Scarborough . 
Henry Knauf.. 

Frederick W. Renni 
James A. Nowlan. 

Dr. Frank A. Stew 
Raymond 8S. Richmond.. 
Hugh W. Cross. 


Edward G.Hayne....... 
J. Ward Smith 


Joseph 8. Perry 

Warren L. Wood........ 
Lottie H. O’ Neill. 
George J. Bauer. 

A. B. Lager 

R. J. Branson 


| ATOR ne 
Alton. . 


. L. Wellinghoff. 
Calvin D, Johnson 
Baker McAlIpin 
J. Will Howell 
L. A. Palmer 
Paul Powell 


Adna Field 


e ° . . . Sis 
Motor Vehicle Accidents in Illinois by Months 
(Compiled by Department of Health, Division of Vital Statistics) 
Jan.| Feb.| Mar.) Apr. May|June| July| Aug. 


cy 


Residence Pty. 


BIRR cian Oa Tllinois—State and Cook Cow 


Judiciary of the State of Illinois he 3 


JUDGES SUPREME COURT s yyy F 


PRO (Term, 9 years; salary $15,000) Ve , he 

Paul Farthi flies = 1949 | Clyde B. Stone, R............ ‘Peoria. .- 
CR Gath Tose, as Ea Lee Domniiton. 7 ‘|}1942|| Elwyn R. Shaw, D. pont justice Freeport 
_ Walter T. Sunn} Ns Toearheree yes Danville...... 1942 || Francis 8. Wilson, D.......... GAO; (Sees 
Warren hein OL D).2).c ek were Rock Island. .| 1939 


CLERK SUPREME COURT 


to 


es Salary, $7,50 ; 
Raaut ANSE IO (ta pe een Gon ol Near Ie ERED ee ae pre ono Hoe Ha Pore aoe j 
im JUDGES OF THE APPELLATE COURT , 
a ranklin R. Dove, D.......... Shelbyville. .-.{.... 
s it ee Mole aiskes IS OS A is Blaine Hufiman,-De .< ecit y Lawrenceville.].... 
Salli ite aaa area oe (Se Third District 
¢ fra eed BREA Air os NICHBO... 22 fe wee " ; 
a soe Sultan Do. pi@UICAgO 7. arssi|i- cio Alfred D. Riess, D..........+. Red Bud. .c<e Wiens 
‘David F. Machett, D........- Ghicago.....-|-.-. William J. Fulton, R.......... Sycamore.....].... 
- Kickham Scanlan, D.......... eee: RE Fo Se Frank H.’Hayes, Rs :t.5 ce < ss Morrls..<. isos. ofan 
Wilmette MPa Fourth 5 atere ; 
Chicago.....-]---- Harry Edwards, R............{Dixon........[... “ 
Dee Stone, ste. caer ae Rorinetala se Bn 
Quincy set: |.... })Loren“#. Murphy, D.......... Monmouth. :..|.... 
CLERKS OF THE APPELLATE COURT 
Term 6 Years 
} First District Third District 
on W. EGOvier, De. ces oes Chicago...... |....|} Roy A. Johnston, D...........|Springfield....|.... 
2 Second District Fourth District 


. “Johnson, He tests oo] Olba Was dds. ote |.... |] Waller M. Buckham, D....... |Mt. Vernon...].... 


JUDGES OF SUPERIOR COURT, COOK COUNTY 
Term expiring in 1939 


| | 
Terms expiring in 1940 


in M. Gridley, D. ) Donald S MacKinlay, D. | Joseph W. Sabath, D. | John J. Sullivan, D 
ss C. Hall, D 


Terms expiring in 1941 


Oscar Hebel, a Michael L. McKinley, D. | Peter H. Schwaba, D 
John C. Lewe, D. William H. MeSurely, R. | Walter T. Stanton, D. 
William J. Desay, D Oscar M. Nelson, R. Denis E. Sullivan, 158 
John J. Lupe, R. Robert C. O'Connell, R. | Charles A. Williams, D. 


John P. MeGoorty, D. John M. O’Connor, D. 


CLERK OF SUPERIOR COURT 
| | | 


pect Courts Outside of Cook County 


(Terms, six years, salary $8,000) 


SE eS Ee a er Pe y 


Home Pty.(| Dist. ame = Home Pty. 
. .|Marion. . -|D George C. Hillyer....... Bushnell. ..... R 
< Harrisburg. D Riley E. Stevens........ Galesburg. .... R 
Anna... D 10 |John T. Culbertson, Jr...|Delavan...... D 
Carmi .|D Joseph BE, Daily. .< . ae HE Pog 
.|Benton D Henry J. Ingram ‘ R q 
.. |Lawrenceyille, |D 11 |Horace H. Baker. . Ne D oe 
Rot oa Edwardsville ..|/D- Chalmer C. nesior: Bloomington. .|/D 
....|Bast St. Louis.|D 12 |Claude N. Saum. Watseka. D 
Red Bud...... D W. R. Hunter. .... Kankakee, D 
aaa Hillsboro... D Edwin L. Wilson... 222! Joliet. . D 
NANOS Effingham. ..,|D 13 |Robert E. Larkin. . Streator =./D : 
Bes ae Shelbyville. HD Rolla L. Russel!......... Princeton.....)/D 4 
-.../Marshall...... D Frank H. Hayes. ........ Morris. . R ’ 
Aes Paris . Sate 14 Nels 4. Larson. ........-/Moline.. .-. [BR j 
.... (Danville, 22): D I. By Pebleen: 2 opsce see eee -|R x 
-|Champaign. ...|D Francis J. Coyle. ........|/Moline....... {D 7 
../Decatur .... 03 D 15 jAlbert H. Manus........ Becapen pea D “4 
-, |Sullivan...... D Harry Edwards... .. ws Dixon: se-o2er oe . 
......../Springfield..../D Leon A. Zick 20.0)... |. (OTERO So. 208, R ee 
hick 5 ge Jacksonville. ..|D 16 |William J. Fulton. 2... Sycamore.....|R 14 
...|Carlinville. ...|D Frank W. ag ae eters Ata ie Sorin oe R 
Hayana....... D 17 |William L, Pierce. . . |Belvidere . ~ ER 
ca. G. Wol Quincy ay 8) Ralph J. Dady.......... Waukegan. -|R 
‘clay Willenis. Pittsfield. ae D Arthur E, Fisher........ Rockford . .|R 
RE. Murphy Monmouth. ...]D | 
3 RB 
Cireuit ne of Cook County . 
f justices six years; all terms expire June, 1939, headquarters County Building. 5 
' Clerk—John E. Conroy ; 


Judges : J Judges Judges 


Harry M. Fisher, D. Joseph Burke, D. s. Klarkowski, R. 
yal Harrington, Diy Robert J. Dunne, D. Ds x Matchett, R 
Walter J. Labuy, D. W. V. Brothers, Pe G. Fred Rush, R. 

, D./Thomas J. Lynch, D.. Michael Feinberg, R. Kickham Scanlan, R. 
John Prystalski, D. Hugo M. Friend, R. Daniel P, tudes a 


wie 


Chicago—City Officials : 


Members of Council 


519 
City Officials of Chicago 
(All terms expire in 1939) 

Office f Name Salary | Office Name Sala’ 
Mayor........... Edward J. Kelly $18,000//c J 5,000 
5 ieee UY... 2.0... 7 Comptroller...... R. B, Uphant succes aoe 15,000 
eae Tesutane Ame | gg AB [OMRON s 


Aldermen or Members of the City Council 


The City Council of Chicago is composed of fifty aldermen, 


each elected for a term of four years 


at a salary of $5,000 a year (the chairman of the Finance C i ivi 
» yea ° , a 
Each alderman represents a ward in city. Present terms will PRET wae 


~ Ww. Ww Ww 

3 ES OI 14.|James J. MeDermott}/27_|/H . Sai 

2.| William L. Dawson ) 15_|J. F. Kovarik 28: Gece De Kells 40. Joga G, Hae 
3 Robert R. Jackson 16.)Terrence F. Moran 29.|T. J. Terrell 41_| William J. Cowhey 
aes Po tear 17.| William T. Murphy |/30.|Edward J. Upton 42.|Dorsey R. Crowe 
rs aoe a lg , Jr. |/18.)/ Harry E. Perry 31.)/Thomas P. Keane 43.) Mathias Bauler 
6.|John F. Healy 19. John J. Duffy ‘ 32.|Jos. P. Rostenkowski |/44.|John J. Greatis 
e oe 3 ae Pacis seg = Pacelli | |/33./Z. H. Kadow 45.|Edwin F. Meyer 

: bak y -|Joseph F. Ropa : 7 cae 
9.|Arthur G. Lindell ||22'|Henry Sonnenschein ||34-|Matt Porten —_—_‘|/46.|James F. Young 
10:| William A. Rowan 23"|Joseph Kacena, Jr. .| Walter J. Orlikoski 47.| Albert F. Schulz 
11.|Hugh B. Connelly |24°|Jacob M. Arvey 36.|George W. Robinson /|/48.|John A. Massen 
12./Bryan Hartnett |25.| James B. Bowler 37.|Roger J. Kiley 49.) Frank Keenan 
126.|Frank E. Konkowski||38.|P. J. Cullerton 50.|James R. Quinn 


13.'John E. Egan 


Boards and Commissions 


Board of Appeals (zoning)—James H. Gately, 


chairman. 

Board of Inspectors of the Bridewell—Richard 
M. O’Brien, Thos. F. Myers, Jr., Frank Svoboda. 

Public Library—Joseph B. Fleming, president of 
Board of directors; Anton Vanek, vice presi- 
dent; Harry G. Wilson, secretary; Carl B. Roden, 
librarian; Michael Iarussi, Preston Bradley, U. J. 
Herrmann, Anton Vanek, Jennie F. Purvin, Irvin 
GC. Mollison, Andrew J. Kolar, Leo A. Lerner. 

Board of Education—James B. McCahey, presi- 
dent; Irwin N. Walker, vice president; Frank A. 
Landmesser, secretary; William H. Johnson, super- 
intendent of schools; Howard P. Savage, business 
Manager; Richard S. Folsom, counsel; Mrs. W.S. 
Heffernan, Irwin N. Walker, William D. McJunkin, 
Harry W. Solomon, F. P. Siebel, Sr., B. L. Majew- 
ski, Nels Olson, Karel V. Janovsky, Mrs. W. F. 
Heineman, Wilson Frankland. 

Board of Election Commissioners—Mrs. Mabel 
G. Reinecke, secretary; Harry A. Lipsky; John 8S. 
Rusch, chief clerk. 

Board of Examiners of Stationary Engineers — 
Frank J. Smith, president, $4,600. 

Board of Examiners of Mason Contractors— 
Nicholas J. Dire, Jr., chairman, $4,600. 

Board of Examiners of Plumbers—Dr. Herman 
N. Bundesen, ex-officio chairman; John A. Castans, 
master plumber, $4,518; Julius Newman, journey- 
man plumber, $4,518. 

Board of Local Improvements—James P. Boyle, 
president, $6,000. 

Board of Health—Dr. 
president, $10,000. 

Board of Trustees Police Pension Fund—John H. 


Herman N. .Bundesen, 


an, president. 
hicago Plan Commission—Albert A. Sprague, 
chairman. 
Civil Service Commission—Joseph P. Geary, 
president, $7,500. 
Department of Buildings—Richard E. Schmidt, 


- eommissioner, $8,000. 


Department of Fire—M. J. Corrigan, chief fire 


commissioner, $10,000. 

Department for Inspection of Steamer Boilers— 
Harry Kohl, chief inspector, $6,000. 

Department of Law—Barnet Hodes, corporation 


counsel, $15,000. 


License Appeal Commission—Harold G. Ward, 
chairman. 

Department of Medical Examination and Emer- 
gency Treatment—Dr. David J. Jones, city physi- 
cian, $5,000. 

Department of Police—James P. Allman, com- 
missioner of police, $10,000. 

Department of Public Service—Jeffrey A. O’Con- 
nor, commissioner, $6,000. 

Department of Public Works—Oscar E. Hewitt, 
commissioner, $12,000. 

Bureau of Building Maintenance and Repair— 
Paul Gerhardt, city architect, $6,000. 

Bureau of. Compensation—Henry J. Wieland, 
superintendent, $7,500. 

Bureau of Engineering—Loran D. Gayton, city 
engineer, $10,000. 

Bureau of Maps and Plants—Howard C. Brod- 
man, superintendent $5,040. 

Bureau of Parks, Recreation and Aviation—Wal- 


rter Wright, superintendent, $6,750. 


Bureau of Central Purchasing—John A. Cer- 
venka, superintendent, $6,000. 

Bureau of Rivers and Harbors—William J. Lynch, — 
harbor master, $5,000. 

Bureau of Sewers—Thomas D. Garry, superin- 
tendent, $6,000. . 

Bureau of Water—H. L. Meites, superintendent, 


$6,750. 
Bureau of Electricity—W. A. Jackson, acting 
commissioner, $8,000. 
Bureau of Streets—Joseph J. Butler, superin- 
tendent, $7,000. 
Division of Traffic Control—Leslie Sorenson, 


engineer. 

Department of Streets and Electricity—Oscar E. 
Hewitt, acting commissioner. % 

Department of Smoke Inspection and Abatement 
—Frank A. Chambers, deputy inspector, $5,000. 

Department of Weights and Measures—James M. 
O’Keefe, inspector, $5,000. J 

Municipal Reference Library—Frederick Rex, li- — 
brarian, $6,000. 

Public Vehicle License Commissioner—Thomas S. 
Gordon, commissioner, $7,500. 

Municipal Tuberculosis Sanitarium—Frederick 
Tice, M.D., president. 


Chicago Police Department 


(As of Oct. 1 


Commissioner, James P. Allman—$10,000. 

Chief Uniformed Force (1), $7,500. 

Chief Traffic Bureau (1), $5,000. 

Supervisor Police Division (5), $5,000. 
retary (1), $5,220. 


,500. 
Deputy Chief Detectives (1), $5,300. 
Captains (41), $4,000. 


, 1938) 


Lieutenants (142), $3,200. 

Sergeants (503), $2,900. 

Patrolmen (5634), $2,140 to $2,500. 

Policewomen (61), $2,140 to $2,500. 

Matrons (25), $2,140 to $2,500. 

Chief Police Operator (1), $3,080. 
Patrolmen-Operator (41), $2,500. Por. 
Total Personnel (Including Miscellaneous), 6817, 


- Bonded Debt of Chicago: as of Dec. 3 


(Copyright, 1938, by The Civic Federation and Bureau of Punt Biloney) 


; a See a. Constitu- ‘ 
@) Gross ‘ ona e ; . f 
; Sinkin Net Total _|tional Debt} (2 Massie * 
ora Outstand- Sade Bonded bathers am Constitu- | Limit (on jof Borrow- 
a ing Reserve Debt Obligation |tional Debt ce he ing Power | 
ons, 


Cityot 
Chicago() . $116,689,000] $6,746,719 $109,942,281| $9,097,269/$119,039,550|$103,698,820|.......... haa 
h Bdot x 
ae eos 37,138.500} 3,051,874] 34,086,626] 5,743,061] 39,829,687) 103,698,820 $63, 869, 138 
Chicago Pks .| 109;149,700| 6,999,398] 102,150,302 19, 198, 698,320 "529.2 
‘Sanit. Dist. .| 131)302;390 6 921, 024 124'381,366 373,201| 124,754,567| 122,861,672 
Cook Cnty. (4)| 37,922,410} .. “| 37'922/410] 1,166,833) 39,089/243] 126,036,367} 86,947,124 


‘Forest Pre- 
serve Dist. . 13,746,750) 907,000! 12,839,750) ....-...-..- 12,839,750| 126,036,367|5113,196,617 


Total .. .|$445,948,750 $24,626,015 $421,322, 735| $16,399, 636|$437,722,371 


This nis table assumes an ultimate 100 per cent exchange of bonds under the general refinancing plans 
of the Parks, Sanitary District, County and Forest Preserve District. At the close of the 1937 fiscal 
% oe only the following amounts remained unchanged: Parks, $69,000; Sanitary District, $31,000; 
mty, $51,950; Forest Preserve, $122,000. i 
ased on 1937 assessed valuation. 

8After Jan. 1, ga58, transactions. 

4As of Dec..1, 1937 
nm poe of constitutional limit; on basis of 1 per cent statutory limit the margin is $12,367,523. 


(Copyright, 1938, by The Civic Federation and Bureau of Public ees 


1Unpaid | Unpaid Government 1Dnpaid Unpaid 
Salaries |, Bills Total and Fund Salaries Bills Total 


Cook County® 


$725,599|2$8,482,895| $9,208,494|| Corporate.....| $497,740] $1,598,2' 
48,096 33,198 81,294||. Old Age Assist- piace Pht 
~ DAICC sie sai are Simtline wis eae ote 2 
49,084 412,884 461,968 See Robern eis PIM sui 
‘Otalie. ca. $497,740| $1,601, 
$822,779! $8,928,977| $9,751,756 Wied. Lise Rtvshitned Ee 
Forest Preserve e- 
eee 
orporatet (i. |loS.. .ee 48,4 
ae Bae .$24;221 $1, 272, 046] $1,296,267 sores S25 206 
cs 4,42 9,906 1,794,329] Sanitary 
igenreniene f 1,675 33/352 35,027 || District 
Free Textbooks Garas kansas 1,352/850| 1,352,850 Corporate... .. $10,000 $149,500 $159,500 
$30,319] $4,448,154] $4,478,473|| Totals. .......|$1,594,014|§16,022,768|$17,716,782 
£ a Re 
- Borporate.. .| 4$333,176| 5$846,046| $1,179,222 
Bh eer-end * “book”? situation, except as other-° hicago Superseded 
"wise noted. ytd < Hark \ 
Judes approximately , $296,000 Public Beneft| © Vouchered end Un- eS ee ee aoa 
rs (figured as of 11-1-37 vouchered Bills....... $717,644 $93,480 
Sundry Accounts. - 30,724 : 4, 198 at aaa 


me attributes of an operating fund. 


“Ent a amount account superseded Park Districts. | 6 As of December 1, ent 368 $97,678 678 $846,046 


Total 


Gross 
Valuation apral Funded Year Total 


Tax Debt Valuation 


Rohe iki $2,474,836,133 <9, 790, . 
33......] 2'397,652/228 , 91391 338 $138: 310) O08 


50 103 
65, "980. 630 


232101669] 1 — 
2,073,976,391| 72.5891173 ii ae 000 


x 


H 10 
400 
92/449,527 119,361, 
3,147,614,842| 79,319,894 140,513, ee 


One third of full valuation by statutory am 
te sone halt of full valuation by Matutery Fee eg 
il valuations for years 1930, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36. 
tax is for the city, exclusive of schools. 


hicago Treasurer’s Annual Statements, 1933-1937 


Balance, 


1 ela Disburse- Balance, 


- (Ad 
Receipts ments Year Jan.1° | Receipts | peas. 


Sea $122,970,075|$396,565,647/$39 Ya 
crete 1937. eae 117,900,366 oe 268,339 $332) 352, 338 


re 


____- Chicago—Tax Rate, Bonded Debt and Other Finances 521 
ee ee ances yeh 
Tax Rates for City of Chicago, 1934-1937 


a (Rates apply on $100 assessed valuation) 


a) al | a 
o r=} te 
s repeal a 3 | és Fin] 
Town m > ly a ° 3/1 %8 8 
om > & & od oe og ao 
" = 5 > Somer fs f° se | e™ | ga | 5m 
a S + of at “¥ os uk Su 8 : 
3 4 2 = os eS € Ea] sm sO | Eu | av 
Ss 2 2 0 B) on 5 ao | f= | Bo] 6a | Bo 
. “2a8 ~ 1°) ns a ho | w mam) OO Om | Bm | am 
1934 | 6.79 | .62 | 2.24 | 9.36 | 14] .8 3 | 
West Chicago....... § 1035 |-8:37 | ‘57 18:34 | 3:36] <oa | coy | 783 | 788 
} 1938 | 9.52 | -63 | 339 | 3:38 | “09 | <68 |.2... 1:05 
1937 | 8:73 | 156 | 3:50 | 3:02 | [10 | 164 {2.177 “91 
be 1934 17.12 | 62 | 2.24 [93 4| 28 : 
South Chicago......|) 1935 | 8.37 | 157 | 3:24 386 | 104] “e7 | ‘01 | “99 
1936 | 9.52 -63 | 3.39 | 3.38 .09 Ae eee 1.05 
1937 | 8:73 | (56 | 3:50 | 3.02 | 110 | 164 |.°°2. ‘91 
1934 | 7.17 | .62'| 2.24 | 9. 8 
North Chicago... ... 1935 | 8:38 | °87 | 3:24 | 3.86 | 104 | (87 i221] 88 
1936 | 9°52 | -63 | 3:39 | 3:38 | 109 | 168 |..12: 1:05 
1937 | 8:73 | (56 | 3:50 | 3:02 | (10 | (64 |.2.2° 91 
1934 | 7.12 | .62 | 2.24 |.9-s6 .14] .80 | -68 | .30 
Hyde Park...... ...]) 1935 | 8137 | 157} 3124 | 2's6 | 104 | 167 | 101 |. “98 
1936 | 9°52 | '63 | 3.39 | 3:38 | 109 | “68 |..... 1105 
1937 | 8.73 | 156 | 3:50 | 3.02 | [10 | 164 |... 91 
1934 | 7.12 | .62 | 2.24 | 2.36 | .14] .80 | .66 | .30 
2S ee ee 1935 | 8.37 | :57 | 3.24 | 2:86 | 104 | (67 | :01 | ‘98 
1936 | 9152 | (63 | 3:39 | 3:38 | 09 | {68 |..... 1105 
1937} 8:73 | 156 | 3:50 | 3:02 | ‘10 | [64 |7222: 91 
1934 | 7.17 | .62 | 2.24| 2.36] .14 | .80 eS0 
Lake View.......... 1935 | 8.38 | 157 | 3.24 |-2'86 | (04 | [67 “98 
1936 | 9.52 | 163 | 3.39 | 3:38 | 109 | (68 1105 
1937 | 8.73 | 156 | 3.50 | 3.02 | ‘10 | [64 “91 
1934 | 6.46 | .62 | 2.24] 2.36 | .14 | .80 |..... 30 
Rogers Park........ 1935 | 8.36] 157 | 3.24 | 2°86 | ‘04 | (67 |. 171: 98 
1936 | 9.52 | 163 | 3.39 | 3.38 | 109 | 168]. ..: 1.05 
1937 | 8173 | (56 | 3:50 | 3:02 | 110 | 164 |.222° 91 
1934 | 6.46 | .62 | 2.24 | 2.36 | .14] .80 |..... 30 
1984 | 6.16] .62 | 2.24 | 2236) | 214] 180 |2 2222]. eae docs cee eee 
Jefferson........... 1935 | 8.36 | 157 | 3.24 | 2:86 | 104 | [67 |..22: 48 
1936 | 9.52 |-.63 | 3.39 | 3.38 | 09 | 168 |:..2: 1,05 
1937 | 8:73 |..56 | 3750 | 3.02 | :10 | 164 |...2: 91 


*For the year 1937 the Chicago Poor Relief is included in the basic rate. 


_Chieago Tax Rates Per $100 Assessed Value, *1927-1938 


(Copyright, 1938, by The Civic Federation and Bureau of Public Efficiency) 


& e Oo] Py il & A) o| > 

a | 1 = “ > Peon oS. i pa m= a] > hs) 
Side] 2) 2/2/25) 2/82/42) 2 ezl 2) 2) 2/5] 2 | gles 
Piewig (ol She pel sel sel aw leel Ss 18 | See eae 
& ea 2 O | mm | nO)! & é Ke n | Oo | =& ) aa 
1927 $4.85/S0.30|$1.63|$1.52|$0.47|$0.45,$0.08'$0.40| 1933/$6.49]..... $2.06|$2.18'$0.97 $0.52 $0.11 $0.65 
1928 5.15| .30| 1.75] 1.53| .55| 46] .10| 46, 1934| 7-12|...._| 2.24] 2:36| 96) .62) 14/80 
1929| 6.18) “39 1.98] 2.04] 63] 45) ‘o9) ‘57) 1935] 8.37/.-...| 3.24| 2:86) (09) “b7| od} C67 
1930! 6.74| 39| 2.44| 201| “74| ‘56] ‘09| (31) 1936] 9:52\...2. +3.69| 3.38] 1.05} 63} .o9| 68 
1931) 7-35| 39] 2.52| 2:46| :70| 52] “11] 50) 1937] 8:73)-.. $3.50| 3.02| .91| 56] 10] 164 
1932| 7.73| 50| 282] 2:03! ‘99! ‘58! (14) “67 /s1938/§8 721... $3.43] 2'99! ‘96! ‘59! ‘10l 65 


*Starting in 1927, assessed valuation was by statutory amendment made 100% of full value. This 

t+ should be kept in mind when comparing with rates prior to 1927. 
¢ 1927-1933, inclusive, old South Park District covering the towns of South Chicago, Hyde Park and 
Lake; 1934, Chicago Park District $0.30, old South Park (B & I) $0.66; 1935, Chicago Park District $0.98, 


~ old South Park (B & I) $0.01; 1936 and on, Chicago Park District. 


Including Poor Relief tax of approximately $0.30 in each of the years. q 
§Estimated, on basis of 1937 actual valuations; note reading matter for discussion of the possibility 
of a considerably higher total 1938 tax rate than $8.72. 


Gross Bonded Debt of Chicago, 1930-1937 Inclusive 


(Copyright, 1938, by The Civic Federation and Bureau of Public Efficiency) 


Bonded City of Board of Cook Forest Sanitary 

Fiscal Year Debt Chicago | Education Parks County Preserve District 
LSS Be ee $396,556,600/$119,361,100| $12,500,000/$101,871,000|} $33,790,000} $16,200,000/$112,834,500 
feat Pace 429,499,800) 140,513,400] 27,300,000) 105,542,000) 33,789,400} 15,380,000} 106,975,000 
Ty Rc acute 423,'874,967| 136,256,900] 28,975,000) 101,525,667} 34,771,400) 15,314,000] 107,032,000 
1933. .). ..'. ..| 465,650,277| 133,912,900) 24,845,000 97,587,667) 45,543,210) 14,791,500) 148,970,000 
OU 0 olay; 7 62,974,833] 125,240,000] 41,939,500} 94,063,118) 45,186,160; 13,126,000) 148,420,055 

STS ee « 462,183,168} 122,837,000| 41,935,500} 97,657,118) 47,291,910| 12,515,750 9,945,8 
hts) a eRe 473,463,444| 119.098,000| 41,432,000} 113,029,894 es 12,415,750} 139,945,890 
SPPLORY o.5 0% os 2 445,948,750) 116,689,000} 37,138,500] 109,149,700] 37,922,410| 13,746,750) 131,302,390 


“This, table is based on general obligation bonds only. Park totals do not include matured Lincoln 


_ Park bonds held in other funds to cover adyances, as follows: 1930, $314,000; 1931, $739,000; 1932, 


_ $1,871,000; 1933; 1934 and 1935, $1,912,000. 


i 


aes: 


~ 


; Sal ae wiser diy 
ne Stores ales |ployes|In Yr., 
» Kindofbusiness|~ 7) $1,000 Av. No. $1, 000" Kind of business 


‘City 0 4,382|1,215,706}160, 917 166, 591 H’sh’l app'l.,radio 
: id Searle 4 : || Radio eee ae 
Food stores.....| 17,280] 256,397 na Other home fur. . 
Candy and cont. .| 2,493 0) 1,434] _1,119]|/Lumber-bldg.- 
Dairy prod., 5 hardware §r.. 
Eg! 3 Aa poultry... 02 128 58 || L’m’er, build. mat. 
Delicatessen... .. 70 Hardware....... 
Fruit, veg. mark. . 2 Hard., farm im... 
_ Grocery no meats.| 6,005 5, AC “ Heating, plumb. . 
_ Grocery, wet. ; 48 A ,437 || Paint,glass,wall-p. 
ea Meat markets... Electrical supply . 
_ Fish markets..... 1,56 144 111||Eating & drink- 
_ Bakeries, caterers. 5 4 ing places. . 
Other food stores. 2,912 Resta., lunch rms. 
General stores Lunch’ coun., refr. 
- . (with food)... . 996 Drinking places... 
eneral merch- Drug stores..... 
andise group: . 370,557 With fountain. ... 
Drygds.,gen.mer’. 707 9,562 ,06 ,009 || Without fountain. 
art. stores. . Sey y Other ret. stores 
‘ariety, 5-10, ete. 4,71 5,192] 3,146||Bicycleshops.... 
Apparel Group.. Book stores...... 
en's furnishings 9 771 Cigar... 
en’s clothing .. ’ Florists 
_ Pamily clothing. . 
_W'men’s rdy-to-w 


Hay, grain, ‘teed 
(without groc.) . 
4 (with groceries) RP rs 3) Fre et eed es G 
R ther apparel . 5 666 || Farmé&gard.sup’ly 
Bee HOe Tse he she 668). ; LEY Sees 
News dealers. .... 
Used-car é 7 Sporting goods... 
ire eee dealers < 3.2 - Beer & liq. (pck.) 
7 Other classifica... 
32 - 77}; Sec.-h’nd stores 
ng Stations 1,839 ’ ¢ . Clothing & shoe. 
niture Furniture. 
pane ‘erouD.. 975 . 3 Tires, accessories. 
urniture........ 331 19% Pawn shops.. -... 
OFeOY., drapery Be 


erating expenses for the 1935 tsk stores $57, 185, 000; eae stores with food $205,000; . 
merchandise $113,435,000; apparel $42,420,000; automotive $21,530, 000; furniture and household 
,000; lumber—building—hardware $7, 7163, 000; eating and ee. places $46,354,000; drug stores 

ery 000: other retail stores $30,271,000; second hand stores $1,467,0 


Condition of Members, Chicago Clearing rowed Association 
y (Figures based on close of business Sept. 28, 1938) 


Clearing House Surplus & Demand Time 
Members Capital Profits Deposits Deposits 


irst National Bank of Chicago............ _| $30,000,000|$35,420,00@ | $658,917,000/$267,743,000 
j 75,000,000| 29,073,000 2:792" 
Bank of Montreal (Branch Bank)..... Se ne 204, on 


E 4, 0 920; 
4,000,000] "2,831,600 110,342,000] .12,082,000 © 
ay Fite 3,000,000] 10;111,000 230,014,000] 96,881,000 
_ |Harris Trust & Savings Bank.......... 3 6,000,000] 10,641,000 194,588,000 
| Drovers National’ Bank .........i 22.2 ..505 1,000,000. 967,000 25,801,000 


sieds ts arelaee apete Mie Ae 1,000,000] 1,239,000 18;272/000 5,823,000 
Tatscgea ,000 A 4,369,000 1,338, 
teat teats 600,000 477,000 12,994,000 3,385,000 


Deans 1,600 000 1,117,000 45,077,000 6,961,000 


age 6S Se ECT Best 5 $122,700,000 $92,128,000 |$2,137,242,000 $721,116,000 | 
*N Capital Stock. { 
} eat Deposits held by State Bank subsidiary not a member of this Association. 


thicago Stock Exchange Transactions and Seat Prices 


Stocks Bonds _Seats Stocks Bonds Seats 
Shares Par Value High Low Year Shares Par Value High Low 


1,097,663 | 18,268,600 |.........]....... = 
thet ee ee Seana se 10,712, 850 | 14,827,950 25,000 


5 937..| 14, 
7,941,300 6,000 i 193g 4°439.000 se 2.000, 2,000 
x to September 5, 1929 when number of Memberships was increased from 235 to 470. The High 


d Low after September 5, 1929 50,000— 
and Months. bal pees, 


: thur M. Betts is Chairman of the Board and President pro tem. His term expires ous 5 1930) f 


‘ie 


w ‘— 4 e me ae r rw ~ . a > . 
r > . 
orological Summary for Chicago, 1937. ; 
_ Temperature Precipit'n Wind . _ 
(Degrees) (Inches) (True velocities) Number of days a 
Be ar Tes. by I I 
b>] 2 # Dp 8 Ww 
3 = 9 | ‘ae bb 6 Les 
oP | sz ° |x bc} ; 
ao 1 a8] 3 loo 3 ® | 8 
aT = | 028/88] 2 las 2 Fae ahs 
w 2 oe) = Se shy Be oF o co hf 
eo a bea | iad 4 
‘ a . by = >> ur |e oO He > se) pe) In) 
‘ | 2 2 = = Q = & 182) o aos 5 q | ee 
:. ele t ele ie} sl] ele Jf ele; s is bl eyeis | 
- 418) alley eo a |Ria |AalSlalolala 
‘ 9} 57) 5| 5| 23] 2.20) 2.4) 11.7] w | 34}sw| 2 
se: 41 56] 8| 1) 10] 0:63} 3:1/:12.5} w | 30; Ww | 21 
8} 58) 3) 14] 9) 1.20] 4:8] 10:9}nw] 30] ne | 25 
5} 80} 23] 31] 2) 4.61} 0-3] 11:2] e | 27] w | 13 
9} 91] 31} 39] “15) 1.64] 0:0] 9.5] ne | 26] n 5 
9] 97] 24} 48] 11] 5.02] 0.0) 9:7) ne | 29] sw 6 
4; 92) 11] 54] 1) 1.41] 0.0] 8:3) sw] 28] sw | 12 
7| 95] 16] 62! 13) 2:68] 0:0] 7.9] s | 35] w| 11 
1] 93) 2{ 44] 17) 1:89] 0/0] 10:0] s | 28] sw] 18 
2) 84 1} 30) 23/ 3.09] T. 10.4} nw 29) sw 19 
4, 73} 1] 14] 30] 1.25) 2.7] 12.2] sw] 29] nw 2 
6} 52} 33] 6] 9] 1.27! 3:4) 10.6] w | 25] sw 8 
9| 97|\Jun| 1/Feb/26.98| 16.7] 10.4)sw | 35 
24 10 


Sept. | Oct. | «Nov. 


Min, 


tw 
1 


SBNnaEN 


_ 
mr 


. Monthly and Annual Mean Temperatures, Chicago 


(The means are based on the averages from 1871 to date) 


co 


3 42.0 | 47.8 | 56.8 | 64.8 | 71.7 | 66.7 | 69.0 

f 36.9 | 44.7 | 58.2 | 63.0 | 72.8 | 72.2 | 61.4 

6 |.43.2 | 51.1 | 56.8 | 64.4 | 73.8 | 70.6 | 64.6 
37.1 | 36.1 | 49.2 | 61.2 | 70.1 | 74.2 | 73.4 | 66.9 
SB oud 35.6 | 34.8 | 49.2 | 55.6 | 71.8 | 76.4 | 73.2 | 71,2 
35.0 | 30.1 | 46.4 | 59.6 | 70.6 | 74.7 | 73.7 | 64.4 
26.2 | 35.4 | 46.8 | 60.0 | 76.2 | 75.6 | 71.4 | 69.8 
22.9 | 32.9 | 48.6 | 65.2 | 71.6 | 76.6 | 72.4 | 64.2 
29.6 | 41.3 | 44.0 | 52.0 | 65.1 | 76.8 | 73.4 | 65.8 
15.2 | 39.6 | 43.6 | 64.4 | 64.6 | 76.8 | 75.0 | 68.2 
26.4 | 32.8 | 46.5 | 57.9 | 65.9 | 74.4 | 75.7 | 65.1 
26.3 | 353 ' 46.9 | 57.5 | 67.3 | 72.5 | 71.6 } 65.2 


Dy 
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: Daily Precipitation, 1937, at Chicago 


Jan. | Feb. March April | May. 


June | July | Au 


ee bit 
OTS 


eee 1.64 | 5.02 | 1.41" 1.89 | 3.09 | 1.25 | 1.27 
~ Note—“T”, trace, indicates less than .005 inch of rain or melted snow. ‘ 
Monthly and Annual Precipitation at Chicago (Inches) 
5 i (The means are based on the averages from 1871 to date.) 
ear Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July { Aug. |Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Annual 
0.75 | 2.69 | 6.01 | 4.40 | 2.55 2.94 | 3.17 | 6.72 | 1.77 | 4.66 | 2.74 39.55 
1.57 | 1.50 | 2.34 | 1.59 | 6.97 | 2.95 | 5.03 .87 | 2.74 | 4.00 | 2.63 33.92 
0.54 | 5.23 | 4.79 | 2.29 | 4.96 | 2.18 | 3.49 | 3.03 | 3.06 | 1.47 | 1.84 36.81 
1.42 | 2.82 | 2.30 | 2.16 | 2.49 | 2.63 | 1.17 | 1.29 | 2.81 |. 1.75 | 0.27 23.34 
0.76 | 3.33 | 1.75 | 5.08 | 4.78 | 2.68 | 5.67 | 5.14 | 2.62 | 4.63 | 2.28 39.29 
1.21 | 3.10 | 0.58 | 2.89 | 4.79 | 4.67 | 3.08 | 1.12 | 3.52 | 2.24 | 2.46 31.86 
1.22 | 4.05 | 2.61 | 5.03 | 3.44 | 2.70 | 1.14 | 3.78 | 3.64 | 0.68 | 1.39 32.00 
0.52 | 1.21 | 1.32 | 0.67 | 2.24 | 0.42 | 3.41 | 4.03 | 2.32 | 3.87 | 1.93 22:78. a 
1.59] 3.48 | 1.77 | 7.09 | 5.03 | 3.05 | 3.56 | 3.28 | 1.68 | 3.62 1.24 37.73 
1.33 | 1.00 | 2.54 | 2.08 | 1.03 | 0.22 | 4.29 | 8.97 | 3.00 | 0.90 | 2.58 29.58 
0.63 | 1.20 | 4.61 | 1.64 | 5.02.| 1.41 | 2.68 | 1.89 | 3.09 | 1:25 | 1.27 26.96 
2.14 | 2.58 | 2.78 | 3.54 | 3.30 | 3.33 | 3.21 | 3.14 | 2.53 | 2.37 | 2.04 32.86 


Chicago Has Fiv 


ease is renowned for the number of con- 
jions held annually in the city. The average 
is more than 1,000 each year with an attendance 

‘at least 1,000,000 out-of-town delegates. To 
these meetings, the city has five large 


‘ional Ampitheater, in the Stock Yards 
nd South Halsted streets, was erected in 
a cost of $3,000,000 and contains 250,000 
feet of exhibit space. It is of. fireproof 
tion, has a seating capacity of 12,000 with 
rking lot for 4,000 automobiles. 
hicago Stadium, address, 1800 W. Madison St., 
seating accommodations for 20,000. Franklin 
mesevelt and Herbert Hoover were nominated 
ie presidency in the building. Many impor- 
oxing, hockey, indoor football, polo, track, 
ball and six day races have been held in it. 
Pier is on the Lake front at Chicago Ave- 
_and extends out over the waters of Lake 
higan. Tt has 156,780 square feet of exhibi- 
m space without pillars, and parking space for 
0,000 epee with street car, freight car and eos 
ip facilities in constant use. A 


ih 
C 
1 


Large Stadiums 


Soldier Field, in Grant Park, on the Lake front, 
was erected at a cost of $8,000,000 and contains 
an arena 300 feet wife and 1,200 feet long. It 
has a seating capacity of 125,000. Originally- 
known as Grant Park Stadium, the name was 
changed to Soldier Field as a tribute to the Chicago 
soldiers who died in the World War, Spanish- 
American War _ and the Civil War. Soldier Field 
was dedicated Nov. 27, 1926. 

Chicago Coliseum, South Wabash at 15th St., 
is known as the ‘‘Front Door to the White House” 
because so many presidential conventions have 
been held within its walls. It has a seating ca- 
pacity of 12,000. 

_Chicago and its hotels can handle 400,000 casual. 
visitors daily. In the Loop district—the busy - 
quarter-mile otherwise known as downtown Chi- — 
cago—there are more than 17,000 first class hotel 
rooms. Out along Lake Michigan and scattered 
through the parks there are more hotels to carry 
the total to 400,000. There are 4,124 restaurants 
to fit every taste and every pocketbook. Tourist 
paipre, ae Scattered throughout the suburbs of 

e city. 


Sanitary District of Chicago 
(Term of trustee is for 6 years, salary $7,500 a year) 


Term 
Expires 


Name 


Paul V. Colianni 
Dennis A. Horan 


1940 
1940 
1940 


ssioners—Robert J. Dunham, Bpretoe | 
S. Graver, vice-president; Harry Joseph, 


under jurisdiction 6,816.79 acres. Terms of commissioners, 5 years each, all expiring in 1939.) 


Term i Term 
Expires Name , Expires 
5 1942 |/Ross A. Woodhull. /.... y 
pe area 1942 ||John J. Touhy.......... 
hg ee 1942 |/J. L. Friedman.......... 


Chicago Park District 


James C. Petrillo, Stephen L. Witmanski. 
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_ children, students and teachers. 
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Museums and Points of Interest in Chicago 


Adler Planetarium—In Grant Park. Admission 


free, Wednesdays, Saturdays and Sundays. Other 
days 25 cents. Hours: Monday, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Saturday, 10 A. M. to 5 P. M.; 


demonstrations at 11 A. M. and 3 P. M. on Tues- 
days and Fridays, when the planetarium is open 
from 10 A. M. to 9 P. M.; Sundays 2 P. M. to 
5 P. M. with demonstrations at 2:30 and 3:30. 
Planets, stars, moon and entire celestial orbit 
Yeproduce all the mysteries of the universe. 

Art Institute—Michigan Ave. and Adams St. 
Admission free, Wednesdays, Saturdays, Sundays 
and holidays; entrance fee on other days 25 cents. 
Hours 9 A. M. to 5 P. M. weekdays; 12 noon to 5 
P. M. Sundays. Second largest collection of 
masterpieces in the United States. Site of the 
Goodman Memorial Theater, Ryerson Art Library, 
and other valuable philanthrophies. The Insti- 
tute’s Art Library contains 25,000 volumes. Tnere 
ad Te ae more than 700 lectures on art and 
ravel. 

Chicago Academy of Sciences and Museum of 
Natural History—In Lincoln Park at Clark and 
Center Sts. Admission free every day. Hours 9 
A. M. to 5 P. M. weekdays, 1 P. M. to 5 P. M. Sun- 
days. Exhibits flora and fauna native to the region 
of Chicago; wild animals of the middle west. 
Tlustrated lectures on natural history subjects on 
Sundays during the winter. 

Chicago Historical Museum—In Lincoln Park at 
Clark St. and North Ave. Admission free Mon- 
days, Wednesdays and Fridays and every day to 
Hours 9:30 A. M. 
to 5 P. M. weekdays, 1 P. M. to 6 P. M. on Sun- 
days. Collection of American historical memen- 
toes, including anchor dropped by Columbus when 
he discovered America, the death bed of Abraham 


Lincoln, and relics of the explorers of the 
Northwest. 
Field Museum of Natural History—Roosevelt 


Road and Lake Michigan. Admission free to chil- 
dren; to adults Thursdays, Saturdays and Sun- 
days, other cays entrance fee is 25 cents. Hours 
9 A. M. to 4 P. M. in November, December, Janu- 
ary and February; 9 A. M. to 5 P. M. in March, 
April, September and October; 9 A. M. to 6 P. M. 
in May, June, July and August. One of the world’s 
greatest and most complete exhibits of anthrop- 
ology, botany, geology and zoology, showing the 
full range of the plant kingdom and its relation to 


human life. World’s largest collection of mete- 
orites. Exhibition of . mounted mammals, in- 
cluding life sized groups of the stone age. The 


library of the museum contains more than 100,000 
volumes and pamphlets on natural history topics. 
Museum of Science and Industry—Jackson Park, 
57th St. and Lake Michigan. Open daily and 
Sunday 10 A. M. to 6 P. M. Here are preserved 
for all time the most discussed technical exhibits 
of the world’s fairs of 1893 and 1933 in the halls 
of the Fine Arts Building of the Columbian expo- 
sition. Here may be seen a real coal mine in 
operation, and a diamond mine where one can see 
the gems being pried from their hiding places. 
Shedd Aquarium—in Grant Park, Roosevelt 


road and Lake Michigan. Admission free Thurs- 
days, Saturdays and Sundays; every day to 
children; other days entrance fee is 25 cents. 
Contains 10,000 finny specimens ranging all the 
way from the walking fish of Africa to the 
weirdest exhibits of deep sea life. 

Fort Dearborn—Lake Michigan at 31st St. An 
exact replica of the fort built in 1803 as a pro- 
tection against the Indians and manned by a 
small federal garrison. The original fort was 
Situated on the south bank of the Chicago river 
where Michigan Boulevard bridge now stands. 

Marquette Cross—At Damen avenue, on the bank 
of the south branch of the Chicago river. This 
huge cross marks the spot where Father Marquette 
camped during the winter of 1674-1675, after his 
exploration of the Mississippi. 

Flagship of Columbus—in Jackson Park Yacht 
harbor. An exact replica of the Santa Maria, flag- 
ship of Christopher Columbus, presented by the 
Spanish government to the Chicago Columbian ex- 
position in 1893. 

Chicago Fire—At De Koven and Jefferson streets 
stands a marker on the spot formerly given over 
to the cowshed of the famed Mrs. O"’Leary. Tradi- 
tion recalls that it was a lamp upset by the flying 
heels of Mrs. O’Leary’s cow that started the 
Chicago fire. On Michigan avenue, just north of 
Chicago, is a water tower that marked the north- 
erly limits of the fire. 

Oriental Institute—At the University of Chicago, 
Fifty-eighth street and University avenue. Admis- 
sion free daily. A museum of ancient civilizations 
brought to Chicago by the explorations of Prof. 
Breasted. Babylon, Thebes, Nineveh, gateways 
from the palace of Nebuchadnezzar, relics from the 
stables of Solomon, a model of the Tower of Babel, 
are displayed in the museum. 

Union Stock Yards—Racine avenue and 43rd 
street. Famous as a world food center, a city in 
itself, covering several square miles, and a natural 
outlet for the livestock business of the country. 
Forty great plants. Laboratories and scene of the 
annual International Livestock Exposition. 

Hull House—Polk and Halsted streets. Founded 
by Miss Jane Addams as the first American seittle- 
ment for the advancement of the unprivileged. 
This institution is a fitting example of the other 
fifty neighborhood social centers that dot Chi- 
cago’s more densely populated areas. 

University of Chicago Chapel—On the Midway 
at the University of Chicago campus. A structure 
of unusual grace and beauty, designed by- the 
noted architect, Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue, and 
dedicated in 1929. 


- 


Chicago Zoological Gardens—Brookfield, a suburb. 


southwest of the city and 40 minutes by Burlington 
train. Admission free Thursdays, Saturdays, Sun- 
days and holidays. Patterned after the zoos in 
Germany where instead of cages and bars moats 
separate the spectator from the animals. Man- 
made gullies, mountains and forests enable the 
visitor to see the specimens in their native habitat. 
Has a large collection of animals, birds and 
reptiles. 


Mayors of Chicago 


| 


f en, D...| 1837|/21 |JohnWentworth,R.-Fus.| 1857||42 |HempstedWashburne,R.| 1891 
5 oeener a. eis Whig| 1838)/22 |John Haines, R... ..| 1858|/43 |CarterH.Harriison,Sr.,D| 1893 
3 |Benj.W.Raymond, Whig| 1839|/23 |John C. Haines, R. John P. Hopkns, D.... Bee 
4 exander Lloy: ...-| 1840||/24 |John Wentworth, R George B. Swift, R.....| 1895 
5 ancis C. Sherman, D :| 1841||25 |Julian S. Rumsey, R.... Carter See oe 
6 |Benj. W. Raymond, D..| 1842//26 | Francis C. Sherman, D.. 1862||47 |CarterH.Harrison,Jr. aay seen 
7 |Augustus Garrett, D....| 1843|/27 |Francis C. Sherman, D.. 1863/48 CarterH.Harrison,Jr., 
8 |Alson S. Sherman, D...} 1844|/28 |John B. Rice, R........| 1865 49 |CarterH.Harrison,Jr.,D. 1508 
9 tus Garrett, D....| 1845|/29 |John B. Rice, R... _.| 1867||50 |Edward F. Dunne, D. ahee 
10 |John B. Chapin, Whig 1846/30 |RoswellB. Mason, Peop.| 1869|/51 |Fred A. Busse, R..... alee 
11 |James Curtiss, D.......| 1847)|31 |Joseph Medill, .cit.*....| 1871||52 |Carter H. Harrison, Jr.,D. te 
12 J. Woodworth, D.-Whig| 1848]|32 |Harvey D. Colvin, Peop.| 1873|/53 Witten ae aoe 
ts Wana Bowe] 1588/8 [thomas owe] IELGS Millan over B| 18 
14 |James Curtiss, D....... onroe Heath, R...... SRS ame arlene ai) anon 
15 |Walter Gurnee, D....-.. 1851||35 |Monroe Heath, R...... pee Fe ET Stan ae ee 
16 |wWalter 8S. Gurnee, D.. ..| 1852//36 |CarterH .Harrison,Sr.,D. i a Dea 
G 37 |GarterH Harrison,Sr.,D.| 1881|/58 |Frank J. Corr, D.%..... 
12 [Chance Miiliken, D... 1922 [38 |GarterH! Harrison.Sr.,D.| 1883||59 |Edward J. Kelly, D. 1933 
19 |Levi D. Boone, Know-| 39 |GarterH. Harrison,sr.,D.| 1885|\60 [Edward J. Kelly, D..... 
TUGGING 2 Foc ale ens 1855||40 |John A. Roche, R.....-. 1887 
20 !Thomas Dyer, D....... 1856]|41 DeWitt C. Cregier, D..,'! 1889 


**‘Fireproof’’ ticket. 

;Elected but did not serve. 
Elected by City Council, March 

Mayor until the election of a successor. 

$Elected by City Council April 13, 1933, to 


serve unexpired term of Cermak. 


14, 1933, after death of Mayor Anton Cermak, and served as 
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Chicag 


: ‘Name of Hospital 


Address 


o Hos piale’ ea Their. Ca a 


(Compiled by the Chicago Board of Health) 


Name of Hospital 


Alexian Brothers . 


- Bethany Home & Hosp. 
Bethany Sanit. & Hosp.} 
Billings, le sort 
Burns, Robert. - 5 


Central Avenue....... 
Chicago Eye, Ear, Nose 
pede DT HTOAb. 6. Vi ts ah ote 
Chicago Fresh Air. 

Chicago Home for Girls 
Chicago Home for In- 
GUPADIES 2K ascir ee vats 


Foundat’n 08 Health 
Research . 
Golumbusivis. 345202 S< 
Crittenton, Florence, 
Anchorage.......... 


5 iglew 
3S ‘Evangelical Deaconess . 
pupaecuesl ‘of Chicago 
Fairview Sanitarium . 
rances Juvenile Home 


h People's Con: ; 
weiesonnt Home. 


1950 BH. 59th 
3807 Washington Blvd. 


-|660 Cleveland Park. 
.\707 Fullerton Pkwy ... 


. {1200 Belden Av....... 


850 Irving Park Rd. 


411 Dickens Av....... 
4058 Melrose St...... 


5015 N. Paulina St. . 
3420 Van sie St.. 


5841 Maryland Av. 


.|2637 Prairie Av....... 
2548 Lakeview AV.... 


2615 Indiana Ay...... 
.|1621 N. Kostner Av... 
1900 S. Kedzie Av..... 


6001 S. Green St...... 
408-26 Wisconsin St... 
5421 Morgan St....... 
2840 Prairie Av....... 
5141 Michigan Av.... 
. |8240. Franklin Blvd... 
.|3821 Washington Blvd. 
bbl Grant Pl... 
.|8400 S. Michigan Av.. 
2646 Calumet Av..... 
..|939 N. LaSalle St. 
.|2700 W. 69th St...... 
.|5800 Stony Island Av.. 


836 Wellington Av. 


; 7231 Stony Island Av.. 


02 W. Monroe St. . 


.|1522 A. Albany Av.... 
716 Wellington Av.... 
..|8256 Lake Park Av... .| - 
~/3410 Rhodes AV...... 
4420 Clarendon Av.... 


3001 S. Michigan Ay.. 
d Site N. Leavitt St.... 


1116 N. Kedzie Av... 


6424 8. Central Av.... 


236 W. Washington St. 
2451 Howard St....-. 
5024 Indiana Av...... 


South Shore. . 
Southtown. .... 
Swedish Conven 
5)}| University... 
Vincennes Sanitarium. 
Washington Blyd.. 
Washington, Martha. . 
Wesley Memorial. . 
West Bide a5. ret ye 
Witlard, "THes os... 2). 
Winneconna 
Women & Hint Ss. 
Woodlawn. . c 


Mapletier Sanitarium . 
MOerev ioe © Gen owe ein le 
Misericordia.......... 
Montrose Avenue, and 
Sanitarium......... 


Mother Cabrini’s 


Memorial........... 
Mount Sinai........5.: 
Murphy, JohbnB...... 
North Avenue.........- 
INOTPEHEMN: J). 75)... .58 5 ete 


North Chicago. 


North Side Eye, ‘Ear, 


Nose and Throat. 
North Side Retreat . 
Norwegian American... 


CITY HOSPITALS 


Address 


Name of Hospital 


aoe Lake Park Av. 


t. e's 
. Anthony ae capes 
St. Bernard's. 
5||St. Elizabeth. - 


.|6337 Harvard Av. 200 
'|1431 N. Claremont Av.| 325 
0 Burling St... .... 250 
i 1439 S. Michigan Av..| 577 
St. res ‘ot Nazareth. .|1120 N. Leavitt St.... 38 
St. Paul’s ., (828 W. 35th Pl... ..- 23 
St. Vincent” 's Infant & 
Maternity.......... 721 N. LaSalle St.....| 224 
5040 N. Pulaski Rd... 70 
2211 N. Oak Park Rais 60 
2nd Pl, 75 
-| 100 
my 55 
5145 N. California Av.| 185 
432 8. Wolcott Av..... 100 
4639 Drexel Blvd..... 20 
.|2449 Washington Bl...| 100 
.|2318 Irving Park Rd.. 53 


geen Montrose Av. . 


1200 Gilpin Pl........ 
1519 S. California Av.. 
eae Belmont Av...... 


625 W. North Av.... 5 
2314 N. Clark St....-. 25 
.|2551 N. Clark St...... 50 
.|940 Montrose Av....- oS 

' |4004 Clarendon Av. ... 10 
1044 N. Francisco Av..| 138 


O'Connell Sanitarium . .|3839 S. Michigan Av.. 20 | 
5||Parkway Sanitarium...|2616 Prairie Av....... 40 
Passavant. .|303 E. Superior St..... 179 
People’s. ..... .|255 W. Cermak Rd.... 60 

0||Physicians’ Memorial. .|6970 N. Clark St......| 100 
Pinel Sanitarium...... 731-41 Diversey Blvd.. 35 
Post Graduate........ 2400 S. Dearborn St... 84 
Presbyterian. .........- 1753 W. Congress St..| 385 
Provident)... k <tc kis 426 E. 51st St.....2... 133 
Blaine Ramsay........ 35S. Hoyne Av....... 21 
Ravenswood.......... 1931 Wilson Av....... 155 
Michael Reese... ...-- 2839 Ellis Av...:....: 625 
sresgene Community... |45 W. 111th St....... 101 


4950 Thomas St 
19th St. & Marshall BL| 175 


.|2449 S. Dearborn St...| 268 


1850 W. Harrison St..| 150 


./645 S. Central Av... .. 115 
449 Winneconna Pkwy} 125 
1600 Maple Av....... 125 

. -- {6058 Drexel Av....... 140 
Address Cap. 


ol ito} 
L cipal Contagious 


_|2800 8. California Av. - 
3411S. Hamlin Ay.... 


Dis 
38 Municipal eueee 


osis Sanitarium .. 


3026 S. California Av..| 428 
-(5601 N. Pulaski Rd... 


1201 


COUNTY HOSPITALS 


Harrison and Wood St. 


[Ninois Charitable Eye 
and Ear Infirmary... 


STATE HOSPITALS 


‘loos W. Adams St..... 


Research and Educa- 
TON al Ne ai ces ae 


U. S. GOVERNMENT HOSPITAL 


24941 


Deaths: Rate 


4141 Clarendon Av.:..., 


Year Deaths Rate 

-7 |}1901. 24,406 
-1 |} 1902, 26,455 
9 ||} 1903. 28,914 
-2 |11904. 26,311 
-9 111905. 27,212 
-6 |/1906. 9,048 
«3 1/1907. 32,198 
+7 |;1908. 30,388 
-3 |/1909. 31,296 
-6 || 1910 3,241 
~6 |{ 1911 32,571 
«7 |) 1912 34,0384 
~7 (11913 29) 
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Chicago Deaths by Years and Rate 


(Compiled by the ee Board of Health) 


Year Deaths |‘Rate || Year Deaths | Rate 
33,952 | 13.9 

34/894 | 14.2 iL 
36,304 | 14.4 12.1 
38,027 | 14.8 11.2 
44,605 | 17.0 10.4 
33,494 | 12.5. 10.4 
34,841 | 12.8 9.8 
30,819 | 11.1_ 9.7 
701 11.2 10.4 
s771 | 11,7 10.1. 

32,918 | 11.2 10.9 
34,318 | 11.5 | 10.3 
f Figf 


There are approximately 400,000 Jewish adherents 
in_the metropolitan area. 

There are about 380 Catholic churches and the 
Sa — pea more — 1,400 
: iidings summrary of active members and 
- Catholie church “e the Protestant denominations churches for most of the Prot min: 
and miscellaneous sects, or about 1,250,000 each. | in Chicago follows: ‘ tia sony a A 


2 No. of | Mem- No. of | Me 
Denomination Churches} bership Denomination Churches ies 
Hy Ee -_————— 
eas ee 121i | 37,029]| Colored..... 
oe paptist—Colored....:.....52.% 138 } 
_ Christian Reformed........... ‘0 African Methodist Ep pal 
_ Church of the Brethren . : 5 Colored Methodist ispiseopal. 
SOON OF GOOG P.052 =. 6 ck ae 8 Methodist Protestant.......... 
if es 8 ee Nazarene. . 38 38 Presbyterian... .6 6s. ov. fs 8 
GLONA iowa any orto ae : Reformed Chureh in America. .. 3 
_ Disciples of Christ. ............ 30 Reformed Episcopal........... 4 
BeeepISCODAl |. 4. wise a's cade ea ve 79 Reformed Presbyterian........ 1 
BepaSVADGCNOBL 2.5.2 se ease 36 Seventh Day Adventist........ 15 
_ HBvangelical and Reformed...... 74 Society of Friends 2 
Lutheran Swedenborgian 3 
Augustana Synod............ Bos Swedist Evangelical Free... ... 6 
Danish Eaiieces Synod. ..... 2 Swed. Evang’! Mission Covenant 28 
Norwegian Synod........... 29 Mnltarian 22.605 wer ash due ae uh 
American Synod ............ ited Brethren in Christ... ... 3 
Ui aS United Presbyterian........... 6 
4 j Gnlyersalist,, ok). te 2 sinha cass 2 
- Lutheran, Missouri Synod 3 Welsh Presbyterian. . 2 
MennoniGe 6 62 .. L..-. > 3 8 Community and Independent... 33 


SEOEAIB. CME fee. ois stele ast ise 


Chicago School Statistics 


Average | 
, Daily Schools 
a Ending Attend. 


’ School Average ig ae 
Teachers Year Daily Schools Teachers’ 


Salaries Ending Attend, Salaries: 


233,865.3 $7,341,054.59 || 1935... 438,275.3 | 385  |$27,878,2 
48. 30 162,124.96 || 1936... 12. 436,027.0 385 | 28'067.3 
SCHTORT Eta | Re 430,987.4 | 385 - | 28,896,747.0 


032. 30,717,875.73 1938......| 424,320.8 389°] con aioe 
435422'2 36,000,757.61 


HIGH SCHOOLS—1938-1939 JUNIOR COLLEGES & NORMAL COLLEGE * 


e Number Teachers Enrollment ment 
“Sept., 1938....... 38 4,472 138,759 Number. '. Teachers 25a 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS Normal . ae tx 4 
8,849 306,546 Junior Collerse! 3 75 
Chicago Deaths and Gaines, Births 


First 6 Ge - Fait 
Months onths 
1937 1938 Cause of Death | 1937 1938 Cause of Death | 1937 | 


.|11,549 7 Auto. Accidents. .. Whooping Cough. 39) 
Can A Myf 2,338 ||Suicide 3 Poliomyelitis... .. 35) 
Nephritis (all) - : = Meningit., Epid’m 40 
- Pneum. (all forms) 8 : : 9 Gonorrhea. ....... 15 
Ga Nesaete No. of Births .. .|49,633) 2 


ro Soe 36 || InfantMortality| 1,877 


Cause of Death 


Passengers and Planes Using Chicago Airport 
Pl Passengers| Planes Passengers 
Paeitiae 2 “ Using Year ‘Arriving & Using | 
Departing] Airport Departing] Airport 


23,666 ||/1935....... 176,246 27,299 ||1987....-.. 
12s, bad 22,130 ||1936....... 240,677 82,431 |{1938*...... 


Year 


Chicago Fire Department 


r, Michael J. Corrigan—$10,000. Lieutenants (251), $2,900. A 
me aa ea "Marshal, Anthony J. Mullaney— Pilots (5), $3, nh ¥ 
$7,500. Marine engineers (5), $. t 

Second Deputy Chief Marshal, Joseph Mackey— ; Fire amar Fic charge of Ci spraar and m 

: enance i 4 
Division Fire Marshal, drill master, John H. Supervising Are engineer, ( (1), $3,900. “9 
Tuohey—$5,300. : e % ‘ 

F Firemen, lst class, (1686), "$2500. 

; Division marshal, deputy inspector, Edward F Soa aa me (08). S240 , 


Bae os Firemen, 3rd class, (103), $2320. 
sion Fire Marshal, fire prevention bureau, | ber ‘of engine companies 122. 


he 500. Hook and ladder companies 49, 
P. High pressure companies 10. 
1 ate 3,200. _ Water towers 3 


Clayton #. Smith, De President. 
‘aurice Kavanagh, 


“Officials of Gaoke Count) 


Se (Terms expire in 1942.) 
s - "BOARD OF COUNTY COMMISSIONERS 
=e 10 from Chicago. 


Fred Fischman, D. 
Elizabeth A. Conkey, D. 


Edward M. Sneed, D. 


eee D. Frank Bobrytzke, D. _ i 
hn E. Traeger, D. Mary McEnerney, D. 
y 5 from outside Chicago. 
‘William Busse, R. mde commissioners—President John E. Traeger, 
eorge A. Miller, R. $4,000; hes gee William H. Cruden, $3,000; 
liam N. Erickson, R. Solin J. Hurley, $3,0 
H. Wallace Caldwell, R. Probation officer “(chief adult)—William D. 
George F. Nixon, R. Meyering, $3,000. 
Salaries—President of Board, $12,000; members, Public guardian—Winifred G. McIntyre, $8,500. 
~ $7,5 Public Service Department—Superintendent, Jo- 
Ra Nenwnty assessor—John §. Clark, D., $14,999. seph H. Donahue. $7,5 
Board of Tax Appeals—Emmett Whealan, Dis, Recorder of Meas “havntd J. Kaindl, $9,000. 
$10,000; Paul Drymalski, D., $10,000. Registrar of titles—Edward J. Kaindl. 
reas. i Public Welfare—Director, Joseph L. Sheriff—Thomas J. O’Brien, D., $9,960. tj 
Oss, : — 5 t . 14,- 
ah Goroner—Frank = walsh, $9,000. Lee oe eee. ‘Thomas J. Courtney, $ 
ounty architec ric a Swi ; eee ee i i 
Guuntssalditor tee J. Howard, $6, 009, “ s ee Mag ge mission—President, William P. 
re ones oe aes 2, Bian D7 pe) Sones crates of highways—George A, Quinlan, 
oo. SUL oe alas schools—Noble Cook County jail—Superintendent, Frank G. 
‘County treasurer—John Toman, D., $9,960. Sain, $4,999.92. : 5 ie. 
‘orest preserve of Cook County—President, CFR: Cook County hospital—Warden, Michael Zim- 
mith. mer, $12,000. 
Forest Preserve of Cook County 
Township Acre. Name Township Acre. 
; Steele Preserves... 2. River Forest. ..... 120 
Pete BORE Sasa, oe 1,180 Cummins Reserve. - River. Forest ...... 8.83 
aires bateta sie tc Blk Grove.......-.| 1,325 Riverside Woods & Zoo Proviso, Riverside.| 1,731 
‘Mors Woods. «| Wheeling. <<... 0.0. 276 Calumet Portage. .....|Lyons............ 253 
te ttawatomie Woods. .|Wheeling......... 541 Warren G. Harding : 
finnebago Woods. Northfield. ....... 230 WPOds.- 55 cas 2 oer IPTOViISO!. k= acet e 740 
ortage oe pee AL Cantigny Woods...... ILYOD8i2oe sepa 368 
..|Northfield........) 1,201 Argonne Forest......./Lyoms............ 4,919 
. (Northfield ........ 600 Sag Forest............ Lemont, Palos.... 230 
Palos ERS sea e= Palos, Lemont....| 3,540 
oe ES eae ‘Northfield........ 180 Black Partridge. ... ....|Lemont.......... 3 
New Humphrey Woods..... Onland sc Se -cah.. 1,008 
REIMER ei cav,s aire Northfield ........] 1,445 ‘Beverly Hills or Ryan 
Vea. S Northfield. ... 2... 320 Woods ........i.--/Calumet, Chiteger 183 
edd Bite INMTORN'S Fons cease 517 Mascouen Reserve... .|Bremen, Orland .. 999 
eet SH ILES tecsne aot aitrae 218 St. Miniel Reserva. ..../Bremen..........} 675 
Sain hs en ete 197 Kickapoo Grove....../Thornton, Calumet 462 
Riyals. Poctaldial ore oo Whistler Preserve. ....|Calumet./....... 240. 
Beaubien Preserve....|Chicago, Thornton 270 
orden Poe 40 Wolf Lake Preserve. ...|/Chicago.......... 120 
Bape tayete Meee 1,579 Burnham Woods... ..«|Thornton, Chicago 375 
Wr Sc Arc MLOR yay. 4. teiatel ad 300 Shabbona Woods......|Thornton.........] - 605 ; 
Gurdon S. Hubbard A 
ea tsetne tears 935 Forest .......-......|Bloom, Thornton. .| 1,655 
: Bence Rese.|Leyden.......... 1,618 Wood Wilson Woods...|Bloom........... 9 ; 
Seorge | Rogers Clark Sauk Trail 9-5). 520fcte BOOM Boek sees 1,188 i! 
Reserve. Reivice kee Meyaenites jane 325 a 
atcher's ‘Woods. . |River Forest. . 280 APOC Et sm diar to fv 5s c cie eer ee ee 33,145.83 
Municip a Court of Chicago > 
(Salaries, chief rr $15,000 a year; ret gaat justices $10,000) 
Clerk—Joseph L. Gil 
Term | Term T 
Expires Name Expires Name Expires 
ibson E. Gorman....... Charles S. Dougherty....] 1942 ||John J. Rooney......... 
nels pees RA Ale or otsiehe Oscar S. Caplan. .:...... Lambert K. Hayes,..... 1944 
Sad Michael Tremko Eugene Holland......... 1944 
iat thew D. Hartigan’ | NS de Bonet 5 out e cman 1944 
LE. fe) Compa Edward S. Scheffler. William V.iDaly’ i Agh ee 1944 
Weiss. ... Jay A. Schiller Joseph H. McGarry..... 944 
Edwin J. Hasten. Cecil Corbett Smith. . 1944 
John J. Sonsteby*....... Frank E. Donoghue., | 1944 
Justin F. MceCarthy..... /Victor A. Kula......... i] 1944 
eel j Joseph A. Graber. Edward Luczak..... 1944 
Bt a en. eter Leon Edelman Mason §. Sullivan... ... -| 1944 
‘htoryae John Gutknecht ........ 
County Court (Cook) 
Caue inal J. Flynn we 
Jud agi und K. Jarecki, D., term expires 1942. . Bec eet Patek (COOK county) i ie 
{cRiminaL COURT (COOK COUNTY) 194g eee Pe O'Copnelly BD. tern ‘expines the 
. fudges of the Superior and Circuit Cc — 
s alternate in presiding. eTUVENILE COURT (COO OE | 
"Olerk—Thomas J. Bowler, D., term expires 1942. ha 


Judge—Frank Bicek, term expires 1938. 
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The United States—Descriptive 
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THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


AREA—Continental, 3,026,789 sq. m.: total, in- 
cluding Territories and Dependencies, 3,738,395 


sq. m. 

POPULATION—Cénsus of 1930, Continental, 
122,775,046. Outlying possessions (with Philippine 
Islands, estimated as of July 1, 1929, 12,082,366 
and with military and naval services, etc., abroad, 
89,653), 14,233,389. Total United States with out- 


_lying possessions, 137,008,435. Increase in decade: 


Continental, 16.1%; density, Continental 41.3. to 
the square mile. Census Bureau estimate for July 
1, 1937, 129,257,000, a gain of 820,000 over July 1, 
1936: The population of Rhode Island, South 
Dakota, Nebraska and New Mexico was unchanged, 
while all other states showed increases with the 
exception of Kansas, which was estimated to have 
declined by 22,000. 

The United States of America, Federal republic, 
is bounded on the north by Canada, on the east by 
the Atlantic Ocean and the Gulf of Mexico, on the 
south by the Gulf of Mexico and Mexico, and on 
the west by the Pacific Ocean. It comprises 48 
States and the Federal District of Columbia. This 
is called for convenience in reference Continental 
United States. Continentai United States is the 
fourth largest country in the world in point of 
area, being exceeded only by Soviet Russia, China, 
Canada and Brazil. Only three countries have a 
larger population—Chiha, India and Soviet Russia. 
Its non-contiguous areas are the Territories of 
Alaska and Hawaii; Puerto Rico, the Philippine 
Islands, the Virgin Islands of the United States, 
American Samoa, Guam, .Wake and scattered 
islands in the Pacific; and the Panama Canal 
Zone. The United States also claims about one 
hundred ungoverned islands in various parts of the 
Pacific and Atlantic oceans. 3 

The Division of Territories and Island Possessions 
set up in the Interior Department by Executive 
Order of President Roosevelt under the Act of 
March 3, 1933, has oversight of the affairs of 
Alaska, Hawaii, the Philippines, Puerto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands. The Canal Zone is under the 
control of the War Department and American 
Samoa and Guam under the Navy Department. 

The general topography of Continental United 
States and the climate, natural resources and racial 
elements are varied. In the eastern part, excepting 
in the south, are several mountain ranges of the 
Appalachian system, rising never to more than 
6,000 to 7,000 feet of eltitude, and ranging north 
and south. The Adirondacks, in northern New 
York State, are declared by the United States 
Geological Survey to have been the first land 
that arose in the western world. Sweeping west- 
ward from the eastern mountains is a vast, fertile 
lo the valley of the Mississippi River, a thou- 
sand miles wide and about as long, to where the 
mountain formation again is found, the Rocky 
Mountain range, highest in North America, beyond 
which westwardly is a tableland of mean elevation 
of 3,000 to 5,000 feet, and still farther to the 
westward are other mountain ranges of lesser 
altitiides, with a low coast range skirting the shores 
of the Pacific Ocean. ¥ 

The United States has eight great rivers—the 
Hudson, entering the Atlantic at the harbor of 
New York City in the northeastern corner of the 
country; the Delaware, entering the Atlantic 
through Delaware Bay, midway down the coast; 
the Potomac, entering the Atlantic through Chesa- 
peake Bay, just south from Delaware Bay; the 
Mississippi, greatest of North American rivers in 
its relationship to civilization, rising in Minnesota, 
near to Canada, entering the Gulf of Mexico on 
the southern side of the country; the Ohio, flowing 
from the eastern mountains westwardly to join the 
Mississippi in the east central part of the country; 
the Missouri, which flows from the northwestern 
mountains eastwardly to the Mississippi, being 
confluent with that stream just north of where the 
Ohio joins it; the Columbia, which rises in British 
territory, and flows across a vast tableland west 
of the Rocky Mountains, into the Pacific Ocean 
two hundred miles down that coast; the Colorado, 
non-navigable, which rises in the State of Colo- 
rado, flows in general course southwestwardly 
through Utah and Arizona, and between Arizona 
and California, into the Gulf of California, in 


xico. 
ides these streams, there are many of con- 
siderable bad navigable size in the areas east from 
the Rocky Mountains, including the Great St. 
Lawrence River, the outlet of the Great Lakes on 


the northern border between the United Siates 


Canada. 
anne Great Lakes, Superior, largest inland body 


of fresh water in the world; Michigan, Huron, 
Erie, and Ontario, are a striking phase of the 
geological formation, and carry immense passenger 
and freight tonnage. See Index for GREAT LAKES 

The Mississippi, Potomac, Delaware, Hudson an 

Columbia rivers are navigable for considerable 
distances inland from the sea, and the Missouri 
for light-draught craft quite a distance up from 
the Mississippi. The Sacramento in California is 
navigable for 180 miles. Of the lesser rivers, the 
most important are the Connecticut, Susquehanna, 
James, Cumberland, Tennessee, Tombigbee, War- 
rior, in the eastern half of the country and the 
Arkansas and Red west of the Mississippi. The 
Rio Grande, rising in Colorado, non-navigable, 
save for 61 miles from its mouth, is in the eastern 
half boundary between the United States and 
Mexico. 
__ The Yukon in Alaska, which rises in small lakes 
in the Dominion of Canada, flows northwestwardly 
into Alaska, then westwardly and then southwest- 
wardly into Norton Sound, which in turn makes 
into Bering Sea. It flows for 1,765 miles through 
Alaska and is navigable for 1,200 miles. 

In natural resources, the United States is one of 
the richest countries in the world. Its coal, oil 
timber and precious metals exist in vast natural 
stores, and practically every base mineral known to 
civilization is deposited in its areas. The timber 
resources have been depleted seriously; but the 
Federal Forest Service has begun reforestation, 
and has matured plans to make the natural timber 
lands perpetual by replanting. Of the original area 
of forests, 822,238,000 acres, 494,898,000 remain 
(1936). There are 161,360,691 acres in the 178 na- 
saat forests and about 7,280,000 in the 25 national 
parks. 

The land acreage of the United States, exclusive 
of large cities, is 1,903,176,620 acres, divided, ac- 
cording to the report of the National Resources 
Board in 1936, thus: 


Million Million 
Land in Farms: Acres Acres 
Crop land --.> 433) Borest” 2 eca ase 7 
Pasture and range.. 379 Grazing land....... 329 
Woodland, grazed Non-agricultural, 
& not grazed..... 150 & non-forest..... 53 
Miscellaneous ...... 45 Little or no use..... 17 
Watal cine site. 987 - “‘Potal (os. 22. gene 


7 Total 916 
The Board’s inventory, 1936, of the land, in 
terms of crop-production power, resulted: 


Acres 
Excellent for staple crops............... 101,038,000 
Good for staple crops.................. -210,935,000 
Maly for staple ‘crops... 5-ssusomee cee 345,872,000 
Podr for staple crops!'...°>°".. 224 sticeeee 362,559,000 
Essentially incapable of tillage......... 881,725,000 


Wildlife is abundant in the United States and 
proved a means of sustenance for the early pio- 
neers. The bison (or buffalo) is now nearly extinct 
and protected in national parks, although he once 
roved in tremendous herds across the great plain 
States. This country has been the domain of 
numerous species of interesting fauna. There is the 
Rocky Mountain sheep, the Rocky Mountain goat 
(a goat-like antelope); the prong-horn antelope 
(the only antelope extant with deciduous and 
forked horns); the moose (true elk); caribou 
(reindeer); other species of deer, several varieties 
of bear (including the grizzly bear), the raccoon, 
cougar (American lion or panther); ocelot (in 
southwest), lynx, wolf, fox, weasel, marten, skunk, 
polecat, otter, mink, beaver, muskrat, woodchuck, 
prairie-dog, sewellel, hare, porcupine, squirrel, 
gopher, opossum, armadillo (Texas) and many 
destructive species of the rat and mouse family. 
The jaguar used to be seen in Texas and the pec- 
cary in Arkansas. American birdlife is represented 
by the wild turkey, grouse, crane, heron, pigeon, 
mocking-bird, parrot, humming-bird, song thrush, 
other small birds (sparrows, warblers, flycatchers), 
eagle, falcon, owl; buzzard-vulture, flamingo, ibis, 
goose, duck, swan, other game-birds and water- 
fowl of many species. 

The alligator basks in southern waters; also a 
true crocodile on the southeast coast of Florida; 
the ‘‘Gila-monster’’ (lizard) and horned toads 
cause goosefiesh in the southwest; the green lizard 
or chameleon in Florida; and many poisonous 
rattlesnakes, moccasins and copperheads are found 


! throughout the country. 


In the nortnern part of the United States are 
rich forests of pine (including white pine), spruce, 
hemlock, yellow cedar, hackmatack or larch, linden 
or basswood, black and white ash, sugar and other 
maples, birch and elm. Somewhat further south 


are to be found 2 } i the ¢ 
the tulip-tree, sassafras, cherry magnolia, walnut, 
red cedar, tupelo, persimmon plane, poplar, beech, 
_ catalpa. In the southern coast regions are the long- 
 leaved pine,- hard or pitch pine, live oak, palmetto 
antl the deciduous cypress. Much of the commercial 
supply of white pine has_come from Michigan, 
_ Wisconsin and Minnesota. Oak, hickory, ash, elm, 
‘black walnut, cherry and other hard woods are 
indigenous to every section of the eastern part of 
the United States. Spruce, hemlock, birch, beech 
and maple have come mostly from the north- 
eastern section of the country, although hemlock 
and beech exist far into the south. 
Distinctive American small flora include the 
buffalo berry, laurel (shrub), leatherwood, paw- 
paw, spice-bush, witch-hazel. Azaleas, blackberries, 
_ dogwoods, rhododendrons, sumachs, whortleberries 
re found in Europe as well as America. 
~The climate of the United States is of every 


ardly, even greater variation is found. For there 
te regions of normal moisture precipitation in the 
‘theast, of excessive precipitation in the south- 
east, of normal precipitation in the central table- 
and regions, and then of varying degrees of aridity 
md moistness as one proceeds westwardly, until on 
the coast of Oregon, at Tillamook, is the heaviest 
uwverage precipitation in the United States—120 
inches a year. 
Being ie the north temperate zone, in a general 
ion of prevailing westerly winds, part of the 
Mmited States is subject to cyclonic storms because 
he air does not move eastward in steadily blowing 
_ winds, as is the case with the trades, but in whirl- 
ing formations that have a general easterly direc- 


Indies, enters the United States in Florida or on 
he Gulf Coast and disappears into the Atlantic 
ean in a northeasterly direction. 
€ government of the United States is com- 
id of three co-ordinate branches, the Executive, 
Legislative and the Judicial, in accordance 
ith the provisions of the Constitution adopted 
t. 17, 1787, to which 21 amendments have been 
dded. (Consult Index for CONSTITUTION and 
mendments. ) 


0} thout having been previously organized as 
ferritories, and 28 States which had been Terri- 
s. The District of Columbia, including the 
of Washington, is the capital of the United 


may 
aa 


festward as far as the Mississippi river. 
sult Index for MEMORABLE DA’ E also 
3. and 

TED 


1.5 (in 1920, 2%); for foreign-born white, 
Gin 1920, 13.1); for’ Negroes 18.3 (in 1920, 
}; ahd for other races (including Mexicans), 


in abundance the hickory, the oak, | 2! 


‘he 
1803 a 
States, 


about 1.2% I 
country. Appropria 
95% of total revenue rece: 
yield about 3.8%. 


Agriculture is ah important industry in the 


United States and provides a livelihood for more 
than 30,000,000 persons. 


Kansas is by far the 
producing nearly 


greatest wheat State in the Union, 
twice as much as its runner-up, North Dakota. 
Other wheat states are Nebraska, Oklahoma, 
Montana, Washington, Texas, Illinois and Ohio. 
(See Index for CROP PRODUCTION). 

The principal oat states are Iowa, Illinois, Min- 

nesota, Wisconsin, Indiana, Ohio, Nebraska, South 
Dakota. Rye comes from North Dakota, Minnesota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Indiana, Pennsylvania. Iowa is known as the corn 
state, but large quantities are grown in_Illinois, 
Nebraska, Indiana, Missouri, Minnesota, Ohio and 
Kansas. Maine is the chief potato state, followed 
by Minnesota, New York, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, 
Michigan and Idaho in the order named. Tobacco 
is grown in North Carolina, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Virginia, South Carolina, Georgia, Pennsylvania, 
Wisconsin, Ohio and Connecticut. The barley 
States are North Dakota, South Dakota, California, 
Wisconsin. : 
The principal industrial areas in the United 
States with their leading industries, ranked ac- 
cording to the value of their products, are as 
follows: - 
New York City Area—Women’s clothing; print- 
ing and publishing, newspaper and periodical; 
men’s, youths’ and boys’ clothing (except work 
clothing); bread and other bakery products; 
printing and publishing, book, music and job; 
meat packing, wholesale; petroleum refining; cane- 
sugar refining; gas, manufactured, illuminating 
and heating. 

Chicago Area—Meat packing, wholesale; steel 
works and rolling-mill products; petroleum refin- 
ing; printing and publishing, newspaper and 
periodical; printing and publishing, book, music 
and job; foundry and machine-shop products; 
bread and other bakery products; confectionery; 
electrical machinery, apparatus and supplies. 

Philadelphia Area—Petroleum refining; j 
goods;. printing and publishing, newspaper and 
periodical; cane sugar refining; bread and other 
bakery products; men’s, youths’ and boys’ clothing 
(except work clothing); worsted goods; foundry 
and machine-shop praducts; meat-packing, whole- 
sale. The “radio apparatus and. phonographs’’ 
industry is one of the leading industries in this 
area, but its rank cannot be given without the 
possibility of disclosing (by comparison with Census 
reports) approximations of the data for individual 
establishments. 

Detroit area—Motor vehicles, not including 
motorcycles; motor vehicle bodies and motor ve- 
hicle parts. 

Boston area—Worsted goods; boots and shoes 
other than rubber; leather, tanned, curried and 
finished; bread and other bakery products;. print- 
ing and publishing, newspaper and periodical; 
printing and publishing, book, music and job; 
meat packing, wholesale; 
apparatus and supplies; foundry and machine 
shop products. ‘‘Cane-sugar refining’? and ‘‘soap’’ 
are also among the leading industries in this area, 
but their rank cannot be given without the possi- 
bility of disclosing (by comparison with censu 
reports) approximations of the data for individual 
establishments. 

St. Louis Area—Meat packing, wholesale; motor 
vehicles, not including motorcycles; petroleum re- 
fining; chemicals; malt liquors; electrical machin- 
ery, apparatus and supplies; bread and other 
bakery products; boots and shoes, other than 
rubber; printing and publishing, newspaper and 
periodical. The ‘‘boot and shoe cut stock, not made 
in boot and shoe factories’? and the ‘‘tobacco, 
chewing and smoking, and snuff’’ industries are 
among the leading industries in this area, but 
their rank cannot be given without_the possibility 
of disclosing (by comparison with Census reports) 
approximations of the data for individual estab- 
lishments. 

Pittsburgh _ Area—Steel-works and_ rolling-mill 
products; blast-furnace products; 
machine-shop products; glass; electrical machin- 
ery, apparatus and supplies; coke-oven products; 


electrical machinery, © 


foundry and - 


‘ 


F fruits and vegetables, 
ens |i es 
,_ Sz Fancisco-Oakland Area—Petroleum refin- 
ing; motor vehicles, not including motorcycles; 
canned and preserved fruits and vegetables, pre- 
Serves, jellies, fruit butters, pickles and sauces; 
smelting and refining, lead; meat packing, whole- 
sale; printing and publishing, newspaper and 
periodical; bread and other bakery prodicts. 
Can sugar refining’? and ‘‘cigarettes’’ are also 
among the leading industries, but their rank 
cannot be given without the possibility of disélos- 
; ing (by comparison with Census reports) approxi- 
: mations of the data for individual establishments. 
% Cleveland Area—Steel works and rolling-mill 
% products; motor-vehicle bodies and motor vehicle 
parts; foundry and machine-shop products; elec- 
trical machinery, apparatus and supplies; meat- 
packing, wholesale; blast-furnace products: print- 
ing and publishing, newspaper and periodical. 
Los Angeles Area—Petroleum refining: meat 
packing, wholesale; bread and other bakery pro- 
ducts; printing and publishing, newspaper and 
periodical; rubber tires and inner tubes; women's 
clothing; foundry and machine-shop products. The 
: production of motion pictures is a leading activity 
in this area. 
Buffalo Area—Flour and other grain-mill prod- 
ucts; chemicals not elsewhere classified; motor- 
vehicles not including motorcycles; steel-works and 
rolling mill products; feeds, prepared, for animals 
and fowls; motor vehicle bodies and motor vehicle 
Parts; meat packing, wholesale. 
Providence-Fall River-New Bedford Area—Cot- 


The United States includes a variety of geo- 


graphic and tectonic units. Its interior consists of 
wide plains and low plateaus. Along its east side 
¥ rise the low ridges of the Appalachians; on the 
west the diverse and Cordilera forms a belt of 
mountain ranges a thousand miles (1,600 kilo- 
_* meters) in width. The low shores of the Gulf 
coast and of the Atlantic coast south of New 
England are bordered by gently sloping coastal 
Plains, but the Pacific shore is rugged and abrupt 
and is flanked by a chain of Coast Ranges. 

There is a broad relation between the topography 
and the structure of the rocks beneath. Recent 
uplifts to a certain extent coincide with areas of 
former movements and disturbance. Streams, 
wearing away the soft rocks and leaving the hard, 
have produced contrasting land forms in areas of 
flat-lying and of folded strata. The lowland areas 
of the interior are thus underlain by rocks that 
have not been conspicuously folded. Most of the 
Z mountain areas are underlain by folded and faulted 
, rocks, though the movements that deformed them 
were in general earlier than those which raised 
the present ranges. 1 

The interior plains of the continent have been 
3 stable region for a long period of geologic time. 
In the central part of this stable region pre-Cam- 
brian rocks are exposed over a vast area known as 
the Laurentian shield. This area occupies the greater 
- part of central and northern Canada and extends 
a short distance into the United States. Its ancient 
rocks are strongly folded and metamorphosed, but 
the forces that caused their deformation ceased to 
be active before Paleozoic time, leaving the rocks 
strong and rigid and thus competent to resist later 
forces of compression. South of the Laurentian 
shield, in the central United States, the basement 
rocks are thinly covered by Paleozoic and Meso- 
- goic strata that have been fixed into gentle domes 

and basins. é 
Gn the east, south, and west sides of the stable 
regions are beits of greater mobility, which have 
been the sites of post-Algonkian orogeny. During 
the earlier phases of their history these belts have 
subsided as geosynclines and have received thick 
accumulations of Paleozoic and later sediments, 
Most of the mobile belts assumed a geosynclinal 
character as far back as the beginning of Paleozoic 
time, but they have had diiferent later histories. 
‘Those on the east and south were filled by thick 
deposits of strata during the Paleozoic era and were 
_ strongly folded before the end of that era. In the 
western belt.the orogenic events have been_more 
complex. In places this belt received thick Paleo- 
-goic deposits, which were in part uplifted and even 
folded before Mesozoic time, but some wide areas 
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ton goods, worsted goods; dying and finishing tex- 
Mag ne ap ey sie Rey iowelry. pial ies 
ore Area—Steel-works and _rolling-mill 
products; men’s, youths’ and boys’ clothing” (ex- 
cept work clothing) not elsewhere classified; tin 
cans and other tinware not elsewhere classified: 
meat-packing, wholesale. The following are atioee 
the leading industries in this area, but their rank 
cannot be given without the possibility of dis- 
closing (by comparison with census reports) ap- 
Bren aene the li for ee fal establish- 
S: “Sugar refinihg; petro refi a; 
smelting and refining Say bi ne ie aes 
Cincinnati Area—Meat packing, wholesale; 
paper; motor vehicles, not including motorcycles; 
Soap, tobacco, chewing and smoking, and snuff ; 
2 : 


ferrous metal alloys and non-ferrous metal prod 
ucts, except aluminum, not elsewhere classifi 
electrical machinery, apparatus and supplies; hé 
fur-felt; foundry and machine-shop products ne 
elsewhere classified; ammunition and r ate 


ir g and 


products; gold, silver and platinum, refinin; 
alloying. 
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were very little disturbed during the Paleozoic 
era. The greatest orogenic activity in the wes 
mobile belt began in middle Mesozoic time a 
has continued through the Cenozoic. 3 hem 
Along the margins of the mobile belts, 
from the central stable regions, were other posi 
areas of ancient crystalline rocks. These were 
border lands which fringed the oceanward sides 
ancient North America. In contrast to the La 
tian shield, which has had a passive history | 
Algonkian time, these areas have been extr 
active and have had a constant tendency t 
uplift. Great volumes of sediment eroded from t 
upraised parts have been deposited in pens 
synclines. During the periods of compressio1 
hhave behaved as hinterlands to the mobile b 
The rocks of the geosynclinal belts were overt 
and thrust from the border lands toward th 
tral stable region, which acted as a foreland | 
the movements. Patil’. 
During their active history the border land: 
sliced and broken and were injected with ig 
rocks. Those on the eastern and souther: 
are now quiescent, having subsided to 
extent that parts of their truncated surface: 
been buried beneath gently tilted Mesozo: 
Tertiary coastal-plain deposits, and othe 
have disappeared beneath the sea. ete 
The border land that lay southeast of the ge 
syncline of the eastern United poe : 
Appalachia; another one on the south is known - 
Llanoria. Along the west coast, beyond the western 
geosynclines, were other border lands, t) e larg 
of which is known as Cascadia. ‘ty A sien 
On the east and south sides of the central stable 
region of North America the rocks were strongly 
folded and faulted by Paleozoic movements and 
places form low mountain ridges, Folds a1 id. 
of this age are found in the Appalachian | = 
tains, which extend along the eastern border of 
the United States from southeastern Canac to 
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Alabema. West of the Mississippi are similar but 
disconnected groups of ridges in the Ouachita 
Arbuckle and Wichita Mountains of a ate and 
Oklahoma. In western Texas is the still moi 
isolated mountain group of the Marathon region 
Throughout the region there has been no folding 
since Paleozoic time, and the lofty mountain cha, S 
of that era have been profoundly eroded, The 
present mountain groups result from the differe " 
tial erosion of the areas of folded rock after late 
broad uplifts. While these uplifts were being 
formed, large areas in the ancient mountain system — 
subsided, and in consequence wide tracts are buried 
beneath coastal-plain deposits of Mesozoic and 
Cenozoic age. 7 
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Territorial Expansion Since 1790 ae ae 
As constituted at its organization, in 1848, th 
Territory of Oregon extended from the Pacific to 
the crest of the Rocky Mountains, north of the 
forty-second parallel of latitude, and comprised 
the areas now covered by Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho and part of Montana and Wyoming. __ 
The second accession was the Floridas, which 
the United States bought from Spain in 1819. | 

No money payment was made to Spain in con- 
inas- | nection with the acquisition of the Floridas, but 
as Maine, Vermont, Kentucky, West Vir- | the United States assumed and paid the sum of 
Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama, Ohio, In- | $5,000,000 in satisfaction of claims of citizens of 
: , Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and part of | the United States against Spain. 

Minnesota have been carved from the original The third accession came Dec. 29, 1845, when the 
poundariés of the Thirteen, which extended from Republic of Texas was admitted to the Union as a 
Canada to Florida, and from the Atlantic Ocean State. This area now comprises Texas, and parts 
to the Mississippi River, exclusive of a portion of | of New Mexico, Colorado and Wyoming. The joint 
he southeastern part of Louisiana. _ | Tesolution of Congress (Mch. 1, 1845) for the an- 
_ Congress, Oct. 30, 1779, asked the States to cede | nexation of Texas expressly gave to that State 
6 the General Government the vast areas of un-| When admitted the right to divide itself into as 
settled lands lying between the Appalachian | many as 5 States ‘‘of convenient size,” “and 
‘Mountain ranges and the Mississippi River, to end | having sufficient population’”’ without further per- 
conflicting boundary claims inherited from royal | mission of Congress. The annexation resolution 
harters. This was the Ohio Country over Which | was approved by the Texas Government and the 
he British and French fought 1754-1763. The | State was admitted to the Union by a joint resolu- 

British claimed title from the Iroquois Indians. tion of Congress of Dec. 29, 1845. 
The French urged their own discovery and settle- The Guadalupe-Hidalgo Treaty of 1848 which 

concluded the Mexican War gave the United States 
he General Government welded the ceded areas | its fourth accession of national territory. Serious 
two great tracts—the territory northwest of | disagreement as to the exact extent of the newly 
io River (in 1787); and the territory south | gained region in what is now Southern Arizona 
Ohio River, The former comprised the Ter- | and Southwestern New Mexico developed, which 
es of Ohio and Indiana. was wiped out in 1853 by the Gadsden Purchase 
he territory embracing Michigan was governed | for the United States of the area in dispute. The 
French from the time of its first discovery 1848 Mexican cession price of $15,000,000 was 
it 1610 until 1763, at which time it was ceded | raised to $16,800,000 by interest accruals. The 
eat Britain. This land came into actual pos- | Gadsden Purchase cost the United States $10,- 
i. of the United States on July 11, 1796, and | 000,000. 
un 802 was attached to the Northwest Territory, The Mexican cessions added to this country the 
then that portion west of the east line of Indiana | area of California, Nevada, Utah, Arizona, New 
became a part of the Territory of Indiana by an | Mexico and part of Colorado. \ 

f Congress. j 7 ‘The fifth increase of United States territory came 
05 Indiana Territory was divided into two | with the purchase of Alaska from Russia, by the 
rate governments, and provision was made for | treaty of 1867. The price, $7,200,000 in gold, was 
constitution of Michigan Territory. paid Aug. 1, 1868, no interest being charged. 

. Russia had been in possession of Alaska since 1825, 
when it was ceded to her by Great Britain. 

The sixth accession brought in the Hawaiian 
Islands, which voluntariiy joined the United States 
in 1898, the Hawaiian national debt of $4,000,000 
being assumed by this country. 
cs ($15,000,000), plus payment of the ‘‘French | The victory of the United States over Spain in 

Cle »’’ comprised the Mississippi | 1898, brought into the American national area the 

st side drainage basin, except that part | seventh accession, 
Spain. It extended from Canada to the Under the treaty of Dec. 10, 1898, the United 
Mexico, and included the areas now oc- | States paid to Spain $20,000,000 in connection with 

Louisiana, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Kansas, | the relinquishment of all claims to Puerto Rico 
_ Nebraska, Iowa, the Dakotas, Montana, | Guam and the Philippine Islands; and, under a 
: nnesota, and portions of Colorado and | later treaty of Noy. 7, 1900, a further ayment of 

: $100,000 was made to Spain for cession to the 
nited States took formal possession of the | United States of any and all islands (Cagayan 
1isiana Purchase regions on March 10, 1804. and | Jolo) of the Philippine Archipelago lying outside 

Por ss divided it into two parts—the Territory | of the lines described in Article III. of the treaty 
of C leans: (ater the State of Louisiana); and the | of Dec. 10, 1898. No interest was paid. 5 
erritory of Louisiana. ; The Samoan Isles, in 1889, by agreement of the 

ettlement of the French Spoliation Claims was | United States, Great Britain and Germany, in 
fected with France for $3,750,000. Interest ac-| conference at Berlin, were recognized as inde- 

als raised the final total cost of the Louisiana | pendent, neutral territory, with Malietoa as King 
ae to $27,267,622. under the joint protection of the three powers 
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The Oregon Territory, the northern limits of | named. In 1898 the United Stat 

ch were settled in the Webster-Ashburton | Pago (ceded in 1872) as a coal ‘and caval page 
of 1846 between the United States and|_ For the Danish West Indies, consisting of the 

Britain, is not classed as an accession, be- | Islands of St. Croix, St. Thomas and St. John, the 

the Government at Washington claimed it, | United States paid $25,000,000, and took possession 

8: Peg ts ot ene eae 4 pp Monn oh EN They then had 32,000 popules 

ccupation; (2), chase; , the | tion. e islands : 

rida Purchase, POR at are now known as the Virgin 
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with Spain|1819 Hawaiian Islands. . |1898 n i 

ri : 1819 Fp ene Ricors..:. ee ti Roce ahaa ae eed ae 
Sr teel| Cuca aa 114,200|| Tot. orig. 13 States ‘892/135 
529,189 76 Grand Total...... .3,738,395 
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‘ labama Alibama was the Indian name of a tribe 
in Southern Alabama—a Mushhogean tribe of 
ach Seal os ee as <— the 
{ a ords alba aya mule, meaning ‘‘I open 
or clear the thicket.” 
Alaska—From ‘‘Al-ay-es-ka,’’ a native Eskimo or 
Innuit word, meaning Great Country. 
Arizona—From ‘“‘Arizonac’’ (‘‘Ari’ small and 
““Zonac’’ spring) so-called by the Papago and 
Pima Indians, says State Historian Geo. H. Kel- 
ly (1927); and adds: ‘‘This state was called Ari- 
zona by the Spaniards as early as 1736.’’ A simp- 
ler derivation is that given by Prof. John ©, 
Van Dyke in ‘‘The Desert’’, page 208—clipped 
from “‘Arida-Zona,’’ meaning the ‘‘dry belt.” 
Arkansas—(Official pronunciation is ar-kan-saw). 
Algonkin name of the Quapaw Indians. 
California—Bestowed by the Spanish Conquista- 
dores, being the name of an imaginary island, 
very near an earthly paradise, in ‘‘Las Serges de 
: Esplandian,’’ a romance of chivalry written in 
, the first decade of the 16th century. 
. Colorado—Spanish, meaning red. 
Columbia, District of—A poetical adoption of the 
name of Columbus; applied to the territory in 
- ips a the Federal Commissioners who laid 
P out. 
Connecticut—Indian, ‘‘Quonecktacut,’’ Long River 
or River of Pines. 
: Delaware—Named after Lord De la Warr, of Eng- 
ta land, Governor of Virginia, who entered the 
, Bay in 1610. 
Florida—Spanish words, ‘‘Pascua Florida,’ Feast 
. of Flowers (Easter Sunday), on which day it is 
a said to have been named, in 1513, by Juan Ponce 
cs de Leon. 
Georgia—Named after King George II, of England. 
Hawaii—English spelling of Owhyhee, where Capt. 
A Cook was killed by the natives in 1779. 
Idaho—Indian words, Edah hoe.’ Light on the 
Mountains. 
Illinois—Indian word, by some translated ‘‘The 
River of Men.’’ A form of the word Iliniwek. 
, “Tlini’’ meant ‘‘man,’’ “‘iw’’ meant ‘‘is,’’ and 
“ek’’ was a plural signification. 
7 


Indiana—Neamed after Indians, State of Indians. 
Iowa—The Ioways, or Alaouez, or Alaouas were a 
Sioux tribe. The word means ‘‘sleepy ones.’’ 
They called themselves ‘‘Pahoja,’’ gray snow. 
Kansas—Name of a tribe of the Sioux, the ‘People 
of the South Wind.” : 
Kentucky—From Wyandot (Iroquoian) name 
“‘Ken-tah-ten,’’ meaning to-morrow, or Land of 
To-morrow. LoL enews 3 
Louisiana—Named by the Mississippi River navi- 
ator Robert de la Salle, in 1682, after King 
uis XIV. of France, \ 
Maine—From Maine, an _ ancient province of 
France, south of Normandy, owned by Queen 
Henrietta Maria of England, wife of King 
Charles I. 4 4 
Maryland—Named in honor of the foregoing, 
Queen Henrietta Maria. 
Massachusetts—An Algonquin Indian name from 
Massadchu-es-et, meaning ‘‘great-hill-small- 
place,’ indicating a place at or about the big 
little hills. : : 
Michigan—The Mishigamaw or Mishawiguma 
were Indians. The word means ‘“‘big lake’ and 
was applied to Lake Michigan. ‘‘Michi’’ meant 
great,’ and ‘“‘gama’’ meant ‘‘water.’’ . 
Minnesota—2 Sioux words—‘‘sky-colored water. 
mussissippi—Indian words “‘Sipu,’’ Algonquin word 
tor river; ‘‘Maesi,’’ fish—Fish-River. 
‘Missouri—The Missouri were Sioux of that name. 
Montana—Spanish for mountainous; used now by 
Peruvians 2s a name for their Andean districts. 
Nebraska—An Omaha Indian name for the ‘‘wide 
'Tiver,”’ Platte. f 3 % 
_Nevada—A Spanish word, meaning “‘snow clad. 
~ New Hampshire—Named, in 1629, after the County 
ot Hampshire, England, by the patentee, Capt. 
John Mason of the Plymouth Council. 
New Jersey—In 1664 the Duke of York, of England, 
granted to Lord John Berkeley and Sir George 
Carteret a patent or deed to the present bound- 
aries to be called Nova Caesaria, or New Jersey. 
- Caesarea, or Caesaria, was the ancient name of 
the Island of Jersey of which Carteret had been 


administrator. 
ico is a word derived from the 
eee neeitll title of their national 


Aztec word ‘‘mexitli,’”’ 


- war god. 

N --So called in honor of the Duke of York 
eng). who got the patent from his_ brother, 
- ing Charles II. of England, and sent an_ex- 
aie jon and took possession of New Nether- 
_ lands. 


rt) ‘Carolina—The patent granted by King 
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Charles I. of England on Oct. 30, 1629, to Sir. 
Robert Heath, his Attorney-General, of the ter-— 
ritory between the 31st and the 36th parallels of 
north latitude from the Atlantic Ocean to tne 
South Seas, decreed its name to be “‘Carolana,or™ 
Province of Carolana’’ from the Latin version 
“Carolus” of his own name. Under the name 
of Carolina this territory was under a new patent 
dated March 24, 1662-3, granted by King Charles 
Il. of England, to the Earl of Clarendon, th 
Duke of Albermarle, Lord Craven, Lord Berkeley 
Lord Ashley, Sir. George Carteret, Sir Willian 
Berkeley,and Sir John Colleton, ! : 
North Dakota—‘‘Dakota’’ means ‘‘alliance , 2 
friends, and is a Sioux Indian word. ‘‘Koda’ 
Santee dialect and ‘‘Kola”’ in Teton dialect 
the root words. : 
Ohio—Iroquois name, denoting great. "y 
Oklahoma—Choctaw word for ‘‘red people.” __ 
Oregon—The Oregon State Librarian, Corne! 
Marvin, says various origins of the name, hav 
been suggested as follows: Origanum, a wild 
sage found on the coast; Orejon, or Oregones, a 
Spanish name for big-eared (Indian) men; Or- 
gon, a river in Chinese Tartary: Oyer-un-ger i Be 
Shoshone Indian word for “‘place of plenty” 
Aura agua, Spanish word meaning gently talli 
waters: Ouragan, a French word for hurric 
Dube a fae an Algonquin word for “beautiful 
water.”’ ee 


province. The grant was made in settlemen 
a debt of 16,000 pounds which King Charles 
the British Government owed Admiral P 
The charter was granted March 4, 1681, and 
an act of the General Assembly of 1927, that c 
is officially set apart as Pennsylvania Day in 1 
Commonwealth. ; hs ae 
Philippines--Spanish, ‘‘Islas Filipinas,”’ dise: 
in 1521 by Magellan, whom the natives k 
a skirmish; named in honor of King Phili 
of Spain by a colonizing expedition from M 
Puerto Rico—From the Spanish “Puerto: Ri 
Rich Port. ,ae;. 
Rhode Island—‘‘Isles of Rhodes’’ was 
chosen by the General Court of the 


Me 


Tennessee—Called, from 1784 to 1788, the St 
of Franklin, or Frankland. ‘‘Tennese’”’ ‘ ‘tl 
Indian name for the chief town of the Chi 
which was on the Little Tennessee Riv 


“Quiscousin’’ by the French missionaries 
old French-American documents; if 
spelled ‘‘Misconsing,’’ ‘‘Ouisconching,’’ 
ensing.’’ The Yankee settlers spelled 
RONAN ca (Heed aoe ed but 
changed o ‘‘Wisconsin.’’ f 
Wyoming—The word was taken from Wyo) 
Valley, Pennsylvania, rendered famous 
Campbell’s poem, ‘‘Gertrude of Wyomin 
word means, ‘‘mountains and valleys a 
ng.” A 
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LAND AND WATER AREA OF STATES, BY RANK, 1930 (Square Miles) 
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- States Rank 
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eat miles of U.S 
Ses 


i—Alaska, 586,400 (375,296,000) 
1,840); Hawaii, 6,407 ( 


ane 


; Ami 
uote : 


uare miles of Lake Michigan, 9,925 square 
Lake Huron, and 460 square miles of Lakes 


ind Erie. 


| Erie. 
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Land Surface Water Surface Total Area 


55,256 
97,548 


2,973,776 |1,903,216,640 


. Possessions (acres in Ohio, 3,443 square miles of Lake Erie. 
>; Guam Pennsylvania, 891 square miles of Lake Erie. 


esota, 2,514. square miles of Lake Superior. f 
ork, 3,140 square miles of Lakes Ontario} between Oklahoma and Texas, transferring 


Acres Sq. Miles] Acres Sq. Miles Acres 


32,818,560 460,160} 51,998 | 33,278,720 
72'838,400 93/440] 113/956 | 72'931'840 
33'616,000 518,400] 53,335 | _34/134'400 
99'617,280 1,692'800| 158/297 | 101'310/080 
66,341,120 185.600} 103/948 | 66/526,720 
3,084'800 92'800| . 4/965 3/177'600 
1,257,600 259,200] 21370 1,516,800 
39.680 5,120 70 44'300 
35,111,040 2,435,200 
37/584,000 45,600 
53/346,560 341/760 
35,867,520 398,080 
23'068,800 197,760 
35,575,040 359/040 
521335,360 245/760 
25,715,840 266/880 
29,061,760 1,982;080 
19;132'800 270127800 
6,362,240 1,527,040 
5,144'96 145/280 
36,787,200 320,000 
51,749,120 2,447'360 
29'671,680 21'920 
43'985,280 443/520 
93/523/840 554/240 
49,157,120 455,680 
70,285,440 556,160 
5,779,840 198/400 : 
4,808,960 454'400 ) 
78,401,920 3,840}. 
30,4987560 992/000 
31,193,600 2,359/040 
44°917:120 18560 
26,073,600 192/000 
44'396,160 4111520 
61,188/480 698/880 
28/692'480 188,160 
82/880 15,84 
19,516,800 316,160 
49/195,520 478,080 
26,679,680 14°40 
167,963,520 2,238'72 
52'597,7 1;795)840 
5,839/360 81/600 
25,767,680 1,513'600 
42'775,040 1/466/240 
15,374,080 94'720 
35,363,840 518,400 
62,430,720 234/240 
53,013 |33,928,320|3,026,789 |1,937,144,960 


Canai Washington, 1,765 square miles of Strait Juan de 
luca and Strait of Georgia. 

Wisconsin, 2,378 square miles of Lake Superior 
and 7,500 square miles of Lake Michigan. 

On February 5, 1934, the Supreme Court of the ‘ 
United States redefined the boundary between 
New Jersey and Delaware. , In the circular area 
within 12 miles of Newcastle, the whole width 
of the Delaware River belongs to Delaware. 
South of the circular area, the boundary follows 
the middle of the main ship channel. , — 

On March 17, 1930, the Supreme Court of the . 
United States established the true location of that 
part of the 100th Meridian of Longitude west from _ 
Greenwich which is a portion of the boundary 
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phe 278: in American Samoa, 20, 056; Guam, 38,50 
i 1 reservations and on U. 8. ships statione ere awai 
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. 1,723,534 on Dec. 1, 1935); "Virgin Islands, 22,012; military, naval and consular service abroad, ¢ 
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Capital, Montgomery—Cotton State, also 


abama, one of the States of the Old South is in 
the heart of the cotton belt, in the East South 
Sentral group, on the Gulf of Mexico, bounded on 
> north by Tennessee, on the east by Georgia, on 
; 1e south by Florida and the Gulf, and on the west 
py’ ississippi. 
¢ rhe. oben part, the Cumberland plateau, 
ough which runs the Tennessee River, is diversi- 


Five miles above the Tensas 
shes off the Alabama to the east. Both rivers 
arge into Mobile Bay and all are important 


rs. 

- Muscle Shoals is a stretch of the Tennessee river 
‘in Northern Alabama, about 37 miles long, with a 
‘total vertical fall of 134 feet, creating a rapid 
mrent. It is here that the nitrate fixation plants 
‘built by the Federal Government during the 
War, The development is visited annually 
ousands of persons and steamers bring tourists 
from Memphis and St. Louis to the lakes above 

1e dams at Muscle Shoals. 
Jans to improve the Tennessee at Muscle Shoals 
Were recommended by the Secretary of War in 
4, the improvement to be wholly to facilitate 
ation, and work was started in_1831. The 
sult was a canal with several locks. Further im- 
. ents for navigation were made periodically 


of nitrates. See Index for TVA. 
‘iculture is the chief interest, although in the 
t thirty years the mineral industries have been 
lly developed. Birmingham being known 
“the Pittsburgh of the South.’’ Alabama, one 
the 16 cotton States, raises normally about one- 
th of the country’s cotton. The peanut crop, 
white and sweet potatoes, oats, tobacco, sugar, 
I ruits are important crops. See Index for 
ODUCTION; MINERAL PRODUCTION. 
underlies about 8,000 square miles and the 
deposits are sufficient to supply the blast 
ces for 160 years. 
ch of the State’s foreign commerce passes 
Mobile. The channel from the docks to 
if is thirty miles lone and thirty feet deep. 
ate owns the port terminal railway con- 
|e eee 


is situated in Southwestern United 
It is bounded on the north by Utah, on 
yy New Mexico, on the west by Nevada 
alifornia, and on the south by Mexico. 
reaches of arid and semi-arid lands, useless 
rigating water was turned on, have been 
ly productive. Agriculture has greatly 
l, and new irrigation projects promise 
enrichment. The topography is broken, 
untainous in portions of every section: 
n plateau is 4,000 to 7,000 feet in alti- 
the southern from 500 to 2,500. On the 
and mountain sides livestock graze, 
the valleys the irrigating waters are 
penis cotton has been developed as a 
} crop, other products being wheat, corn, 
y, oats, hay, potatoes and immense quanti- 
of sub-tropical fruits. Dates thrive. The 
; industry is growing. See Index, crop PRopuUC- 
SO MINERAL PRODUCTION, 
extremely important. Copper mines 
ate are among the greatest in the world. 
} yer, lead, asbestos and zinc are mined in 
ulder Dam in the Black Canyon, harnesses the 
alc See bo It is fully described elsewhere. 
AM. 
oosevelt Dam which 


supplies irrigating 


‘Alabang 


‘nually. These forests consist of pine and ced; 
Shee Salt River Valley is one of the | by the action of mineral-laden water. Mon 


Lizard State—State Flower, Golden Rod 


necting all the railway linés entering Mobile with . 
the modern state-owned docks, costing $10,000,000, 
which are supplemented by privately owned termi- _ 
nals and docks. 4 

Mobile (founded in 1711 by the French) main- 
tains its old charm; claims to be the Mother of 
Carnivals, which have spread_to the Southern 
cities; is proud of its tarpon fishing, its 18-mile 
“azalea trail,’’ and its history. P 

Cheaha mountain, a State park, five miles north 
of Oxford, is the highest point in Alabama (2,407 | 
feet). Gulf State park, embracing three fresh- 
water lakes and multi-colored semi-tropical vege- . 
tatien, is in Baldwin County, on the Gulf of 
Mexico. Among other points of tourist interest are 
the Clear Creek falls near Falls City, Winston 
County. e 

A feature of Alabama is the high proportion of 
Negro population, Two of each five persons are | 
black. Alabama is intensely American, there being 
only about 20,000 foreign-born. _ . 

Among the institutions for higher learning are 
the. University of Alabama at University and the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute at Auburn. 

A noted agency for Negro educational upbring is 
the Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute, 
ehciwcty in 1880 by the late Dr. Booker T. Wash- 
ington. 

In March, 1937, Gov. Bibb Graves signed a procla- 
mation declaring in effect the Alabama Beverage 
Control Act, providing a system of State liquor 
stores in twenty-four counties which returned 
majorities favoring repeal in a State-wide local 
option election March 10. The forty-three counties ~ 
which voted against repeal remain under present 
statutes. prohibiting manufacture and sale of alco- 
holic beverages. The State has been ‘“‘bone dry” 
for twenty-two years. 

Visited by De Soto in 1540, Alabama was settled 
by the French and ceded to the British (1763); 
acquired by the Spanish as part of West Florida 
(1779-80) and became a part of the United States 
in successive years from 1783 to 1813. It was in 
Alabama at Talladega and Horse Shoe Bend (on 
the Tallapoosa River) that Andrew Jackson de- 
cisively defeated the Creek Indians. At Mont- 
gomery on Feb, 4, 1861, the,Confederate States of 
America were voted into existence by the pro- 
visional congress; Jefferson Davis took his oath of 
office here (Feb. 18) and for a few months Mont- 
gomery was the capital of the Confederacy. On the 
walls of the old Montgomery Theater, Herman 
Arnold wrote the original score of ‘‘Dixie,’’ the 
battle hymn of the Confederate armies. 


x Arizona 
‘apital, Phoenix—Sunset State, also Apache State—State Flower, Sahuaro Cactus 


greatest in the world. 

The water is from the Salt and Verde rivers, 
supplemented by pumping from underground 
sources. The irrigable area comprises 240,000 acres. 
There are seven important dams, one under con= 
struction; more than 1,300 miles of canals and 
laterals and 150 pumping plants. Water is delivered 
to farms without charge, the income from the sale 
of surplus power defraying the cost. i 

Tucson is the seat of the University of Arizona, 
and Flagstaff has the Lowell Observatory. Phoenix, 
the capital and largest city, is the center of the 
richest agricultural district, the Salt River Valley, 

Arizona has a large population of Indians, 43,726 
(1930), mostly Apaches, Navajoes, Hopis, on reser- 
vations, a number exceeded only in Oklahoma, 

The first white man known to have entered 
Arizona was Fra Marcos de Niza (1539), although 
Vasconcellos is believed to have explored the Grand > 
Canyon some years before. Arizona, originally a 
part of Mexico, was ceded to the United States 
with New Mexico (Feb. 2, 1848.) The area south 
of the Gila river was not acquired until the Gads- 
den Purchase of 1854. Arizona and New Mexico 
were separated (Feb. 24, 1863.) 

The petrified forests, covering many thousands Of ae 
acres, are an attraction to scores of tourists a ‘ 


trees that in past ages were turned to solid ston 


zuma 


x ST © 
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U. S.—Descriptive; Arizona, Arkansas, California 


Castle, the best example of a Cliff dwelling in the 
face of a cliff itself, and not at the top of the 
talus, is anothér point of interest. 

The Grand Canvon of the Colorado River is ome 
of the scenic wonders of the world. It is 217 miles 
long, mostly in northern Arizona, with a width at 
the top of from four to 18 miles, and descends in a 
Series of gradations to a depth in some places of 
4,000 to 5,500 feet below the surrounding plateau. 
It is the most remarkable record of river erosion in 
= ae ; 

arge part of geologic history is revealed clear] 
in the Grand Canyon. Forming the walls of H 
narrow inner gorge in the lower part of this canyon 
are some of the oldest rocks (Archean) known to 
geologists. These were largely sediments (ime- 
stones, shales, and sandstones) originally, but have 
been so altered by the great heat and pressure of 
mountain-making movements that their original 
character is entirely lost. No traces of life have 
survived the great metamorphism of the rocks of 
this first era. Here and there in the lower parts of 
Grand Canyon may be seen groups of titled rock 
layers of the second era (Algonkian), remnants of 
& second series of mountains that existed in this 
region. These rocks are the oldest to retain their 
original character, for in them may be recognized 
Pebbles, sand grains, mud, and lime, and in these 
rocks are found the oldest definite. traces of life. 
The horizontal strata (Paleozoic) which form the 
upper canyon walls and which lie on the erosion- 
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truncated edges of the older rocks in the canyon 
bottom, were partly formed as deposits of sand, 
mud, and limy ooze in the waters of ancient seas 
as shown by the presence of entombed shells and 
other remains of marine organisms. 

The Grand Canyon has been formed by the work 
of running water as the region has been slow! 
elevated. As the formations in the upper canyo’ 
walls lie in orderly horizontal layers, like beds of 
masonry, they have been carved into definite 
architectural forms which are everywhere com- 
Parable in profile though varied and irregular in 
Plan. As they vary in their resistance to erosion, 
some being hard and some soft, every part of the 
canyon walls, every pinnacle and butte, is char- 
acterized by its own steplike alternation of cliff, 
slope, and shelf. Each resistant bed stands forth 
as a cliff, and each weak bed is marked by a slope. 
Each shelf or platform is made by the wast- 
ing back of a weak stratum that lies upon a 
resistant, cliff-making stratum, and the greater 
the thickness of the weak stratum, the broader the 
shelf. The plateaus that border the canyon are 
themselves simply great terraces developed on a 
resistant formation, a thick limestone, from which 
overlying softer beds have been eroded away. 

As erosion goes on, parts of the canyon wall or 
plateau become separated by the cutting of branch 
canyons and stand as solitary pinnacles capped by 
remnants of a hard bed of rock. These remnants 
are the buttes and temples. 


Arkansas 
Capital, Little Rock—Bear State; also Bowie State—State Flower, Apple Blossom 


Arkansas (pronounced Ar-kan-saw) is of the Old 
South, situate inland, in the West South Central 
group, Missouri bounding it on the north, Tennessee 
and Mississippi on the east, Louisiana on the south, 
and Texas and Oklahoma on the west. The Missis- 
sippi River, down which much of its traffic flows, 
forms the entire Eastern boundary. Its topography 
is mostly level, but in the west rise the mountainous 
elevations of the Ozarks. 

Agriculture is the chief source of wealth. Wheat, 
corn, oats, white and sweet potatoes, hay and fruit 
are produced. Roses are grown extensively for the 
making of perfumes. See Index, cROP PRODUCTION; 
MINERAL PRODUCTION. 

The State is richly endowed with forest wealth, 
every sort of tree which grows in the temperate 
zone abounding. < 

Arkansas produces 92% of the bauxite in the 
country. Other minerals are coal, manganese, 
lead, whetstones and petroleum. 

The Hot Springs of Arkansas, 47 in number, and 
the only Government-owned and operated hot 
springs in the United States, are included in the 
Hot Springs National Park, situated in a wooded 
portion of the Ouachita (pronounced Wash-i-taw) 
Mountains. Adjoining the park area on all sides is 
the city of Hot Springs. The park and city are 
near the center of the State of Arkansas, about 50 
miles southwest of Little Rock. In addition to the 
many hot springs, there are also cold springs fur- 
nishing palatable waters which are extensively 
used as table waters. All cold springs are outside 
of the national park area and are privately owned. 

The hot springs were probably visited in 1541 
by De Soto, who traveled this region extensively in 
that year. According to tradition, the spring waters 
were used by the Indians long before the advent 
of the Spaniards. There is a tale that the various 
tribes battled from time to time for control of the 
hot waters, in which they believed the ‘‘Great 
Spirit’’ to be ever present, but that finally a truce 
was declared under which their benefits were ex- 
tended to the sick of all tribes. It is believed that 
the earliest white settlement was made about the 
year 1800. Dunbar end Hunter, who visited the 
place in December, 1804, found an open log cabin 


and a few huts built of split boards which had been 
erected by persons resorting to the springs in the 
hope of regaining their health. Manuel Prudhomme 
built a cabin in 1807 and was joined the same year 
by John Perciful and Isaac Cates. 

In 1832 the hot kag and the four sections of 
land surrounding them were, by act of Congress, 
set aside for the future disposal of the United 
States, not to be entered, located, or appropriated 
for any other purpose whatever, thus preserving 
the waters of the springs in perpetuity, free from 
monopoly and commercial exploitation. In 1921, 
by act of Congress, the reservation was changed 
from the Hot Springs Reservation to the Hot 
Springs National Park. The year 1932 was cele- 
brated as the one hundredth anniversary of the 
reservation by Congress of the area included in the 
park and the dedication of the use of its waters to 
the American public. 

Evidence as to the source of the heat of the 
spring water, which ranges from 95° to 147° F. is 
not conclusive. One explanation is that these 
springs begin as meteoric water or rainfall which 
seeps into the Bigfork chert, a sandy formation 
near the top of a fold in the rocks just northwest 
of West Mountain. According to this explanation, 
the water passes downward through the porous 
sandy layers, where it is heated by a buried mass 
of cooling rock. After this water crosses the lower 
bend of the rock, called a syncline, it then rises to 
the surface through the upward dipping layers of 
rock on the southwest side of Hot Springs Moun- 
tain. Lack of evidence of recent voleanic activity 
in the area to provide heated rocks at reasonably 
shallow depths, together with the fact that part of 
the intake area is 200 feet lower than the springs, 
would indicate that this theory requires revision, 
at least in part. A second explanation states that 
the waters are of juvenile origin, i. e., water which 
has never pe “ ise cae before but is dis- 
charged by buried, cooling rocks. 

Silver Falls in the Ozarks is one of the beauty 

ots of the State. 

SP Prigher education in Arkansas is provided at the 
University of Arkansas at Fayetteville and the 
State Teachers’ College at Conway. 


California 
Golden State—State Flower, Golden Poppy 


Capital, Sacramento—Eldorado State, also 


California, in the Pacific group, occupies over 
one-half of the Pacific coastline of the United 
States; is bounded on the north by Oregon, on the 
east by Nevada and Arizona, and on the south by 
Mexico. Its topography is most varied and its 
climate as well. Every phase of surface character 
is presented, and the geological peculiarity of the 
North and South American Continents is here seen 
—the aged mountain ridge that runs from the 
Arctic Circle southward through the States into 
Mexico parallel to and near the seashore. There is 
much Sinise Jand, too, and every kind of soil that 
marks the temperate and sub-tropical zones, with 
practically all climates which are found in such 


ions. The State has no navigable rivers, except 
the lower Sacramento, but abundant waters in 
smaller streams enable immense irrigation of lands 
otherwise virtually useless. California is the lead- 
ing State in irrigation. _ 

There are two extensive mountain ranges in 
California—the Sierra Nevada (which is a part of 
the Cascade Mountains) and the Coast Range. 
The tallest peaks, including Mount Whitney, 


highest mountain in continental United States, are © 


the southern part of the Sierra Nevadas, wit. 


ip which is near the 


he exception of Mount Shasta, r 
basen Forder: California has 12 mountains with 
an altitude of over 14,000 feet. Lassen Peak in 
the Sierra Nevadas is the only active volcano in 


~Idaho, and northern California. 


/ 
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the United States. 
NORTH AMERICA. ; y 

The Cascade Range is not ancient measured in 
geologic time. Its beginning dates back about 2 
Million years, into the geologic period known as 
the Pliocene, about a million years before the 
great Ice Age, or Glacial epoch. The character 
and arrangement of the older rocks indicate that 
earlier mountains, long before worn down, had 


See Index, MOUNTAIN PEAKS, 


occupied the region. The present range rests upon 


a great platform of lava flows, which issued from 
many vents and fissures. These lavas accumulated, 
flow upon flow, to depths of several thousand feet 
over wide areas in Washington, Oregon, southern 
Later this plat- 
form was bent, or arched, slightly upward along 
the line of the Cascades. No more widespread 
floods of lava came forth, but numerous localized 
eruptions produced the magnificent series of peaks 
which are now snowcapped and for which the 
Cascades are famous. : 

Cities around San Francisco Bay celebrate during 
1939 an International Exposition to mark the com- 
pletion of the world’s two largest bridges across 
the San Francisco Bay. See index, SAN FRANCISCO 
Fair, This will be the first International celebration 
to be held in San Francisco Bay Region since 1915 
when the Panama Pacific International Exposition 
marked the completion of the Panama Canal. 

Grapes, wines, brandies, raisins, plums, prunes, 
peaches, cantaloups, oranges, lemons, apples, apri- 
cots, pears, olives, walnuts, and almonds as well as 
wheat, cotton, and sugar beets are produced on a 
large scale; also canned fruits, meats, fish, and 
vegetables. Cooperatives are a feature of fruit and 
marketing. Seé Index, cROP PRODUCTION; also 
MINERAL PRODUCTION. 

California was one of the original gold-producing 
States, with silver second, and, in these later years, 
petroleum and natural gas. Copper and lead 
abound; also mercury and borax. The gold output 
is still considerable. : 

Developed water power in California is more 
than 2 million horse-power, due to the huge dams 
with their vast reserves. 

During 1937 the U. S. Reclamation service began 
construction of the Central Valley water conserva- 
tion project to regulate the flow of water in the 


‘Sacramento River, and to conserve surplus flood 


waters for diversion into the San Joaquin Valley. 

The Golden Gate Bridge, which was opened for 
traffic on May 28, 1937, links San Francisco and 
communities along the Redwood Highway in the 
North Coast region, while the San Francisco Bay 
Bridge connects San Francisco with Oakland, 
ahead and other East Bay cities and the interior 
valleys. 

The forests, in common with all States of the 
Pacific group, are very extensive, comprising every 
variety of tree which grows north of the purely 
tropical zone. Coniferous trees are most numer- 
ous. The giant redwood groves are the destination 
of many tourists. The Sequoia trees number 1,156,- 
000, and in Sequoia National Park there are 8,722 
exceeding 10 feet in diameter, some of which are 
older than the pyramids. 

It is a State of romance in history. Acquired 
from Mexican political control in 1846, gold was 
discovered in 1848, and in 1849 the most remark- 
able ‘“‘gold rush’’ ever known began, it being said 
that the gold produced thereafter enabled the 
United States to withstand so well the economic 
strain of the Civil War, which began in 1861. 


U. S.—Descriptive; California, Colorado 


The State has three universities—Leland Stan- 


ford Jr., the University of California at Berkeley 
with a branch at Los Angeles, and the University 
of Southern California. There are many colleges. 
The Lick Observatory is one of the most important 
in the world. > i 

One of the points of interest is the motion pic- 
ture colony at Hollywood, a suburb of Los Angeles. 
The atmosphere is so clear that motion pictures 
may be taken on about 350 days of the year, while 
the topography and flora afford most varied “‘loca- 

ons.’’ 


af Py 

Death Valley, in Inyo County, 276 feet below sea 
lével and the lowest point in the United States, is 
a National Monument. 

THE BIG TREES 

The Big Trees of California were named in 
tribute to a Cherokee Indian, who spelled his name 
Se-quo-yah. An uneducated, non-English-speaking 
Indian, he perfected a phonetic alphabet of 86 
symbols with a character representing every sound 
in the tongue of his tribe. It was sajd that with 
this alphabet, sometimes characterized as one of 
the greatest ever invented, a Cherokee child might 
learn to read and write his native language in a 
day, and that within a remarkably short time after 
theofficial acceptance of the alphabet by the. tribe 
every one of its members was able to read and 
write. ‘ 

The change brought about in the Cherokee 
Tribe by the introduction of this means of ex- 
pressing thought on paper was remarkable. A 
printing .press was established, type made of the 
various symbols, and the news of the day printed 
in two newspapers. Their laws were printed in 
Sequoyah’s alphabet, and also the Gospels and 
many other books both useful and interesting to 
the Cherokee people, who thus made rapid advance 
in general knowledge and in civilization. During 
his spare time, a park ranger carved a symbolical 
representation of the ‘‘Spirit of Sequoyah’’ from 
a slab of sequoia wood. This carving is now on 
a nioy at the park administration building. 

he Big Trees are the attraction of General Grant 
Park, although the mountain scenery and the fish- 
ing are added allurements. The Big Trees Sequoia 
giganiea, are sometimes confused with the redwood, 
Sequoia sempervirens, the smaller species of sequoia 
found only in the Coast Range of California. While 
the gigantea approaches 40 feet in the base diam- 
eter, the sempervirens rarely exceeds 20 feet. The 
wood is similar in color and texture, but the 
foliage is distinct, and the bark of the Big Tree is 
much thicker and of a rich red color instead of a 
dull brown. The most distinctive characteristic i& 
that the Big Trees are reproduced only from the 
seed, while the redwood when cut down sprouts 
from the stump. The Mariposa Big Trees. in 
Yosemite Park are the world’s oldest and largest 
living things. Here also is the famous Wawona 
tree through which automobiles may drive. 

Yosemite National Park is one of the great 
scenic wonders of the world. Its total area is 
1,176 square miles—about the size of Rhode Island. 

Yosemite Valley is approximately 7 miles long 
and averages 145 miles in width. The walls of 
the valley rise about 3,500 feet above the valley 
floor. Following is a. list, showing heights of the 
principal cliffs and waterfalls: 

El, Capitan, 3,604 ft.; Glacier Point, 3,254 ft.; 
Half Dome, 4,892 ft.; Sentinel Rock, 3,040 ft.: 
Yosemite Falls, Upper, 1,430 ft.; Yosemite Falls, 
Lower, 320 ft.; Bridal Veil Falls, 620 ft.: Vernal 
Falls, 317 ft.; Nevada Falls, 594 ft. 


Colorado 
Capital, Denver—Centennial State, also Silver State—State Flower, Columbine 


Colorado, one of the Mountain States, is bounded 
on the north by Wyoming and Nebraska, on the 
east by Nebraska and Kansas, on the south by 
Aa ame and New Mexico, and on the west by 
Utah. 

Its topography is varied, being plains lands in the 
east and south, but rising to the elevations of the 
Rocky Mountain range in the west, 41 peaks 
towering to an altitude of 14,000 feet. See Index, 
wOhief rivets ate the South Platt 

are the Sou atte, upper 

the Kansas, Arkansas, Rio Grande, White, Green, 
Gunnison and Grand or Colorado, this last being 
the main headwater of the Colorado River. Many 
of these Trivers travel in deep narrow canyons, 
notably the Arkansas, which makes its way through 
the ee Gorge’’ or Canyon of the Arkansas at 
ge ae Bees feet. eee famous gorges 
are the Gran yer Canyon and t y 

in, the sae i 2 a he Toltec Gorge 

€ game still is found rather abunda 
Colorado, including deer, antelope, a Aes 


mountain lion, gray wolf and coyote. There is al, 
much small game such as sage a 
ees anh ges + oer ee 
oils vary from arid, when non-watered, = 
ductive. Irrigation is extensive, and has eed 
agriculture to first place in the State, ahead of 
mining and livestock, which come next. See Index. 
ey Fam and ee PRODUCTION. ; 
incipal crop is sugar beets; others are 
cantaloups, wheat, corn, j 
bret n. eee alfalfa, 
nae pbies ere produced are 
, coal, lead, zinc, molybdenum. Pp. 
yielded. There are extensive oil aieie ande 
Radium and tungsten are found. Gold output ex- 
ceeds $12,700,000 a year; silver, $4,400,000. 

In Colorado are found large quantities of helium 
® rate, inert and non-combustible gaseous element 
which is used in inflating dirigibles and blimps 
and which has valuable therapeutic qualities. 

The western ranges abound in forage grasses, on 
which large numbers of food animals and horses 
live and produce vast annual wealth. 


gold, copper, 
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Cliff Palace is the largest known cliff dwelling 
in the world, numbering 200 rooms. When the 
Indians started building in the cave they were 
confronted with the problem of an uneven fioor, 
which was slanted from the back to the front and 
Was covered with huge, angular boulders that had 
fallen from the cave roof. This problem the cliff 
dweller solved by erecting terraces and filling in 
the irregular places. The open spaces between the 
boulders were excellent for kivas, as there was not 
® great deal of excavation necessary. After the kiva 
walls were built the extra space was filled in with 
trash and dirt. When the flat kiva roof was added 
@ level court resulted. Around this court the 
homes were, constructed, often on the rough sur- 
faces of the big boulders. Because of the uneven 


Connecticut 
Capital, Hartford—Nutmeg State, also Constitution State—State Flower, Mountain Laurel 


Connecticut, one of the Original Thirteen States 
of the Union, is situated in New England; bounded 
on the south by Long Island Sound, on the east by 
Rhode Island, on the north by Massachusetts, and 
on the west by New York. It was settled early in 
the seventeenth century by the Dutch from New 
York, then known as New Amsterdam, and by 
Puritans from Massachusetts at Hartford, in 1635. 
In 1639 it adopted a written constitution, confirmed 
by a charter from King Charles Il, in 1662, and 
replaced in 1818 by a State constitution. 

The Indian name of Hartford was Suckiage. Then 
the name was changed to Newtown and so it was 
until 1637. The place was then named after Hert- 
ford, England. It was incorporated in 1784. 
Charter Oak Place in Hartford marks the site 
where the Connecticut charter was said to have 
been concealed in 1687 when Gov. Edmund Andros, 
whose jurisdiction included Connecticut, came to 
demand its surrender to the Assembly. 

Bridgeport is one of the chief industrial cities in 
New England, making arms and all kinds of 
machinery and metal goods. 

Connecticut’s surface is broken, there being ridge 
after ridge, with verdant valleys between. Toward 
the shores of the Sound, the land is generally fiat, 
but it rises to about 2,000 feet of altitude in the 
northwestern part, where the Berkshire Hills be- 
gin and extend northward into Massachusetts 
and Vermont. Originally, the entire State was 
heavily wooded with all trees known to the temper- 
ate zone, hardwood and coniferous varieties 
abounding. Lumbering has reduced the timber 
supply materially. The water supply is large for 
industrial uses. The Connecticut River and_ the 
Housatonic are the principal streams, their valleys 
immensely productive. ¥ 

Connecticut is a land of many lakes, the largest 
of which is Candlewood, 18 miles long, in the 


Delaware 
Capital, Dover—Diamond State—State Flower, Peach Blossom” 


Delaware, one of the Thirteen Original States, 
next to Rhode Island the smallest, lies in the 
South Atlantic group, bounded on the north by 
Pennsylvania, on the east by New Jersey, Delaware 
Bay, and the Atlantic Ocean, on the south by 
Maryland, and on the west by Maryland and 
Pennsylvania. It is 110 miles long with an ex- 
treme breadth of 35 miles. The land is low lying, 
one-twentieth being marshy. j 

The chief products are peaches, apples, tomatoes, 
strawberries, corn, wheat, and garden truck, 
Fifty fresh water lakes, the Delaware river and 

Ocean 


provide an enormous amount of aquatic life. The 


a lakes are noted for large-mouth bass. Along the 
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feet long and the total length, exclusive of ap- 
proaches, is 1,260 feet. 7 
Part of Colorado was acquired from France in 
1803, although that section south of the Arkansas. 
Tiver and a strip extending north into Wyoming — 
was claimed by Texas and was annexed with Texas — 
in 1845. The western part of what is now Colorado ~ 
and an additional strip lying west and south of 
the Rio Grande del Norte was ceded to the United * 
States by Mexico in 1848. Settlement of Colorado — 
began with the discovery of gold in 1858, at which 
time most of the eastern half of the state was — 
included in Kansas territory. = 


southwestern part of the state. Kent Falls in the 
foothills of the Berkshires is one of many scenic 
attractions. Nach 
While the total production of various crops in 
Connecticut does not compare favorably with othe: 
states, because of its smallness in area, its pro 
portionate share is important. Connecticut tobacco 
is noted for its high quality, the leaf being usec 
extensively in the manufacture of cigar wrappers 
and binders. Corn, oats, potatoes, apples, grapes 
are among agricultural products grown com-— 
mercially. Chief minerals are stone, clay products 
and lime. See Index, CROP PRODUCTION, 
The state is now intensely industrial, the cens' 
of 1930 returning the population as urban, 1,. 
770; rural, 475,133. The leading industry is 
production of brass articles. The state is also — 
noted for the manufacture of machinery and hard. 
ware, textiles, fur-felt hats, .corsets, typewriters, 
clocks, needles and pins and hooks and eyes. 
Hartford broadcloth, Bristol clocks, Man¢ 


Manchester | 
silk, Berlin tinware and New Britain implements 
were the earliest in the country. £, tye aera 
Besides its pre-eminence in manufacturing in- 
dustry, Connecticut has in the capital, Hartforc 
an Me al insurance center of the Unite 
States. - ¥F) 
In early days shipping was important, — 
today relatively negligible, excepting for coastwise — 
water-borne traffic. The prevalence of! sood! Fears) 
has enabled the development of many motor truc 
lines, while the same good roads have ie 
automobile tourist travel. P pT | 
Yale University, at New Haven, founded in 1701, 
has grown to be a _ world-famed institu i 
Wesleyan University at Middletown, Trinity ( ol= 
lege at Hartford, Connecticut State College a 
Storrs, and Connecticut College for Women at 
New London are also important. Vwig 


PNR | 
Atlantic coastline, Delaware fishing fleets follow 
the migrations of fish and much shad, herring, 
rock and sturgeon are taken. Delaware Bay 
oysters, clams, crabs and lobsters are famous the 
country over. whee ¥, 
The peach and the strawberry have been the 
farmers’ standby for over half a century. In the 
southern part of the State, in Sussex County. 
watermelons and sweet potatoes are grown for 
market. There is much dairying in the northe : 
county, Newcastle. Apples and grapes are gro 
more extensively year by year. : i 
Kaolin clay is an important quarry product. | " 
Paper-making plants in the valley of the 
Brandywine; ship, and car, and car-wheel plants 
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at Wilmington; and rolling mills there and some 
miles above, employ thousands of workers. 
Relative to the size and population, Delaware 
“has large manufacturing interests. Wilmington, 
-at the northern tip of the State, has most of the 
industries. Leather and knitting lead. The large ) f an, . 
parent plant of the duPont powder works is in| Thomas West, who, after he was ennobled by the - 
the valley of the Brandywine. Crown, bore the title Lord de la Warr, but who 
_ Wilmington is the chief port, ship traffic passing | never set foot on Delaware soil. He may have 
up tHe Delaware River. A Government canal con- | viewed the land from the bay while on board a 
cts Delaware and Chesapeake Bays and was| ship on its way to or from Jamestown, Virginia. 
CO: rtted in 1927 into a sea-level canal. The only Revolutionary engagement fought on 
Delaware had been the only State to retain the | Delaware soil was the so-called Battle of Cooch’s 
_ whipping post as a punishment for criminals, but | Bridge (near the village of Newark), where the 
Maryland resumed the practice in 1933, after a 40- | Americans were strongly posted. Although the lat- 
‘year abandonment. ter were dislodged and driven toward the village 
Delaware, though small in area, has the dis- | of Christiana, the British Army, 18,000 strong, 
tinction of having had the flags of four nations | under Cornwallis, remained encamped between 
floating over its soil at different times, namely, | Glasgow and Iron Hill for five days, awaiting the 
the Netherlands, Sweden, Great Britain, and the | onslaught of Washington’s main army which num- 
nited States of America. The periods of the | bered about 12,000 men. When Washington stub- 
veral sovereignties are as follows: bornly. refused to moye out of his entrenchments 
1. The Dutch settlement at Zwaanendael, 1631; | behind Red Clay Creek, the British Army filed off 
the Swedish period, 1638-1655; the second | toward the left, through Newark, on September 8, 
itch period, 1655-1664; 4. the British period,| and three days later joined in battle with the 
1664-1776; 5. the American period from 1776 to the | American army on the battlefield of the Brandy- 
resent time. x4 wine, just over the Delaware boundary line in 
The Dutch interest in the Delaware River region | Pennsylvania. 
gan with the discovery of Delaware Bay, in The University of Delaware is at_ Newark. 
1609, by Henry Hudson, who was in command of The duPont Boulevard, built and donated to 
_ the ‘Half Moon,” a ship belonging to the Dutch | public use by the late T. Coleman duPont, extends 
East India Company. through the State from Wilmington to Lewes. 
_ The 300th anniversary of the founding of the Rehoboth is a popular ocean front resort. 
first Swedish settlement in Delaware was celebrated |. The Old Swedes Church, at Wilmington, is one 
1 t year. See Index TERcENTENARY CELEBRATION. ! of the nation’s oldest historic religious edifices. 
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District of Columbia 
f Washington is co-extensive with District of Columbia—Official Flower, American Beauty Rose 


e District of Columbia is the seat of the Fed- | cross-axis is formed by the White House, the Wash- 
Government of the United States. Its area] ington Monument and the memorial to Thomas 
Was originally 100 square miles taken from the| Jefferson provided for by Congress in 1938. 
“sovereignty of Maryland and Virginia. Virginia’s From the Lincoln Memorial as a focal point 
“portion south from the Potomac in 1846 was ceded | ¢Xtends the Rock Creek Parkway traversing the 
ck to that State. It lies on the west central edge eotee panty aug sor spe. jerieig bee reo as 
faryland on the Potomac River, opposite Vir-| Hignway to the home of Washington, and as 
It is in the South Atlantic group. The Dis- il f th 4 i 
Beets ih tite iis ct Washington wer ene ae sae ga she: pice pect dee ia - 
$ co-ter lus with the . : ese elements combine to make 
TT aothoen tor kemernentel o 3 = es logical, orderly, beautiful national 
ee  Narigatton. secerine oe aur __ The Lincoln Memorial, designed by Henry Bacon, 
“The river was naturally capable of accom- Frencks Saas pe aa ngs  Beuntor Be 
lating large vessels, and has been improved in| Jules Guerin pao pavies Grats peas: See, the 
epth as pe heat so that war or commercial| Gettysburg Address and the Second Inaugural. It 
fe teaee that dae national capital shouldske| Seat. aaa ee senewiin Presidents Tota 
rom local control, the Constitution provides | tice Taft the Supronie Court banding oe peraoaet 
Congress shall exercise exclusive legislation] the Capitol Gro i hay ec . 
ther _Aiter varjous experiments, Congress in| bert, architect “with dienity, beating os ae 
_ 1878 created the present form of government, which] the three coordinate b hi rorninene 
‘consists of a commission of three members, two On the initiative of sOrpaident. Ca sidee, Goer 
“Yeside § of the District appointed by the Presi-| gress (under the leadersh ator Smoot) 
nd confirmed by the Senate, and one detailed " SHlIP-GE Map eA Cen bealanan 
Bee atcinecree the Ase eee Ero ded for a group of departmental buildings to 
Co ee ie Gh ees Pa pee blighted district’’ of the city extending 
mbia, and taxation current and for im- f ert thee re bape elke ete 
ents is chiefly borne by the residents Witettion of Secretary of tie series aan eee 
esidents of the District of Columbia, as stich Melk MC ee Be ie tN 
ot vote on either national or municipal mat- (ameesta ee of Tone Aerts. ny 
Persons residing in the District of Columbia | Brown, W. A. Delano, Louis Snow AAItGn trea 
nted to governmental positions do not give] and John Russell Pop ) pli aye rou Sane 
) their voting residence in the States. The laws] ings for the Deperiaeiita of Gite rs inber, 
Does Piotes permit them to vote as| Post Office and Justice; for the Archives, and for 
poutine: ee Hanning. a! eayital oan Commerce, Internal Revenue and the 
y sident Washington entrusted the desien | a. nif oe ree ner eee 
pace a engineer and architect, L’Enfant. based oh, claasiiet tno neae. as catebinchet be We < 
6 made a plan as extensive as the Paris of that| ington and Jefferson f th ti lel. on 
only with locations for government build- | the south they f. ks t: tion Avedhor wae 
embellishments, but also with provision | mental thoraus far tenth raping fron eae 
Bee ens, ghfare extending 215 miles from the 
h would come as the power and wealth of the | Cie wen critic, Memorial. A frame for 
creased—all reminiscent of the century-]| avenue by five whit bi i 
of Versailles, the capital of Louis XIV.| of deep gardens puiidings plthe pena 
: lens—| ings of the Pan- 
S§ plan, although made too small by the| Union, Public Health Service, Fedefal Reserve 
Board, National Academy of Sciences and Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical Association. The Interior 
Department occupies three squares between C and 
F, 18th and 19th, Streets. Framing the White 
Lot (south of the White House) are the Cor- 
coran Gallery of Art, the Red Cross group, the 
Meena ue American Revolution Continental 
ntral composition extends fr - | Ar me activities Helen ie eee 
an age aes pitydatitid Sof the eae eullarat gids a Washington iite ate supplemented 
all to the Washington Monument, and| by the Freer Gall f ! 
> over the Reflecting Basin to the Lincoln| Fol Shak care, EADIE ence 
rial—thus placing the Founder and the Say field: th Phillips Gallery (tire ee ah te 
nia - e Phillips Gallery (still i: = 
of the nation on the axis of the Capitol, The ership, of course, belongs “ the Eitiawy bf Ge - m 


With so many Dutch, dis 
persons closely identified with t 
settlement, trade, and government of. ¥ 
ware, it seems rather strange, says a State di 
mental guide, that the name of the Bay, F 
and State should be that of an Eng 


a 


t llan, by whose name it is né 
as the McMillan Plan. re age 
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ess eee the Coolidge Concerts and the 
ennell collection of etchings) and to the Smith- 
_ Sonian and the Carnegie Institutions. The Na- 
_ tional Gallery of Art, now under construction in 
_ the Mall, under the shadow of the Capitol dome, 

Tepresents the thought and generosity of Andrew 

W. Mellon, who Lane not only the building (longer 

than the Capitol itself) but also a collection of 

ictures and sculpture ranking with the world’s 

st, and an endowment for increase. The gallery 
has been designed by the late John Russell Pope, 
whose plahs have been selected for the Jefferson 

Memorial. 

In 1910 Congress created the National Commis- 
sion of Fine Arts (composed of seven members 
appointed by the President) to advise the Presi- 
dent, executive officers and committees of Congress 
on matters pertaining to the fine arts. Under the 
chairmanship of D. H. Burnham, Daniel Chester 
French and (for 22 years) Charles Moore, such 
advice has guided the development of the McMillan 
Plan. Congress also has provided for future plan- 
oe and park purchases by the National Capital 
Park and Planning Commission, and has placed 

the administration of capital parks with the Na- 
tional Park Service. 

Across the Potomac, reached by the Key and the 
new Memorial Bridge (2,138 ft. long), is the 
Arlington National Cemetery. Here an open-air 
Marble amphitheater seating 4,000 and the Tomb 
of the Unknown Soldier are situated. 

Washington streets are exceptionally well shaded. 
Rock Creek Park is noted for its natural beauties. 
The Zoological Garden is being developed and a 
National Arboretum comprising fully 400 acres has 
been begun. 

Educationally, the District of Columbia has an 
excellent schoo system. The higher institutions 
include George Washington University, George- 
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town University, Catholic University of America, 
American University (Methodist), Howard Univer- 
sity (Negro), Gallaudet College (deaf and dumb), 
besides junior colleges for young women and many 
technical schools. 

Ford’s Theater, in which President Lincoln was 
assassinated by John Wilkes Booth, April 14, 1865 
is as immediately taken over by the governmen 
and is now a Lincoln Museum. While in use by 
the War Department in 1893 its walls collapsed, 
killing 22 clerks. Across Tenth Street is the house 
in which Lincoln died, now used as a memorial. 
It and the old theater contain the Oldroyd col- 
lection of Lincoln memorabilia purchased by the 
Government in 1926. 

The Mount Vernon Memorial Highway begins at 

the Arlington Memorial Bridge, on Columbia 
Island, and extends approximately 15 miles along 
the Virginia shore of the Potomac to the Mount 
Vernon Estate. 
_ Winding through Virginia countryside and afford- 
ing vistas of the Potomac, this highway passes 
many places of historic interest. The ruins of 
Abingdon, originally the home of the Alexander 
family, for whom the city of Alexandria was 
named, and also the birthplace of Nelly Custis, 
Martha Washington's grand-daughter, overlook the 
highway and the Potomac at the highest point 
between Washington and Alexandria. 

In Alexandria the highway passes Christ Church, 
where Washington and Lee worshipped, and many 
other places of historic and patriotic interest. 
Below Alexandria the highway passes Wellington, 
the former home of Tobias Lear, secretary to the 
first President, and Fort Hunt, one of the Civil 
War defenses of the National Capital, now va- 
cated and to be developed as a park. Across the 
Potomac is Fort Washington, designed by L’Enfant 
and still an active military reservation. 
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Florida State Census Federal State 

(April 8, 1935) Census Census 
Place 1930 1935 

BREE TOEAE 2. is se es 1,468,211 1,606,842 
Daytona Beach ............. 598 20,099 
PU AMEVOR itt Fe). ss et 9,082 10,312 
RARER EING Coe sp dec 23s stack oe 10,465 12.274 
® Jacksonville .............. 129,549 146,259 
SERVE Ti RE SE Se ee 12,831 12,317 
LS a Snes a 8,554 21,017 
to Se St eee es 110,637 127,600 

IME BERCH. 2... uk... eae 494 13,33 
Orlando ........ Se A a Ss" 27,330 30,481 
Sie i 31,579 .826 
ete PRG UBGING or. Sats Sunes 12,111 10,418 
Mimbetershurm o-.- 22. 3-.2-.2- 40,425 856 
eat eine he Ain engi 10,100 10,993 
BPRTIRHESSES™. leccis «+ dis vce vs 3 10,700 11,725 
PERCE PEDO Spe «We nile tin = 101,161 100,151 

West Palm Beach ........... 26,610 27, 


- Florida, a South Atlantic State, discovered Easter 
Sunday, March 27, 1513, by the Spaniard, Ponce de 
Leon, in his search for the ‘“‘fountain of perpetual 
youth,’”’ is the southeasternmost point of the 
United States, bounded on the north by Georgia 
and Alabama, on the east by the Atlantic Ocean, 
on the south by the Straits of Florida, and on the 
west by the Gulf of Mexico and Alabama. Its coast 
line is 3,751 miles. A 

Plorida is of coral formation, with no high eleva- 
tions, and in the southern part are vast swamps, 
the Everglades, which are being drained and pro- 
vided with roads to make available large potential 


agricultural wealth. The drainage district em- 


braces 4,927,759 acres, of which one-quarter is 

owned by the State and is valued at $105,000,000. 

4 The State has about 5,450,000 acres of original 
pine forests and large forests of second growth 
pine. From nem oe po one-fourth of the 

tional su of ‘‘naval stores.”’ 

Swine ike vegetation is sub-tropical, and in 

the interior is a coniferous tree-clad, sandy region 

where citrus fruits have been developed bighy 

The State leads in the production of grapefruit. 

Tobacco, rice, maize, oats and peas are grown. See 
_ Index, CROP PRODUCTION; MINERAL PRODUCTION. 

A present and future source of great wealth are 
the natural deposits of phosphate rock, of which 
in pre-war times more than 1,000,000 tons were 
exported for foreign use as land fertilizer, Fuller’s 
earth, stone, lime, kaolin are other minerals of 
portance. 

. Poe iarins on May 14, 1934, authorized the estab- 

lishment of a tropical National Park in the Ever- 

- glades upon donation to the Federal Government 
of the necessary lands, acquisition of which will 


require several years. The park will border the 
Gulf of Mexico from the Tamiami Trail on the 
north to Cape Sable, which is 350 miles further 
south than Cairo, Egypt, and will cover 2,500 square 
miles, being twice the size of Rhode Island. 

Indians, remnants of the Seminole nation, have 
their towns in the remote fastnesses of the Ever- 
glades. They did not always live in this section 
but were driven here from their homes in North 
Florida at the close of the Seminole War. Refusing 
to surrender, they retreated into these wilds, where 
the soldiers could not find them. They have never 
formally submitted to the government and continue 
to live under their own tribal laws. Their diet 
consists almost entirely of fish and game. 

St. Augustine, the oldest city of European origin 
in the United States, was founded in 1565. It has 
changed hands 13 times _and has floated the 
Spanish, French, British, Confederate and Ameri- 
can flags. 

Among the higher institutions of learning are the 
University of Florida, Gainesville; State College for 
Women, Tallahassee; the University of Miami, and 
the University of Tampa. i 

Palm Beach, 300 miles from Jacksonville, has 
long been a famous resort for American and 
foreign wealth and fashion. Miami is built on the 
site of old Fort Dallas, which was established in 
1836. Beginning from almost nothing in 1896, 
Miami has risen to a position of leadership in 
aja life and as the commercial center of southern 

orida. 

The two venerable strongholds, Fort Marion 
(Castle San Marcos) and Fort Matanzas, on the 
Matanzas River in Florida, were declared national 
monuments by Presidential proclamation on Oct. 
15, 1924. Built by the Spanish, they are impressive 
memorials of the momentous epoch when European 
nations were struggling mightily for empire in the 
New World. These forts, constructed of coquina, a 
native material of sea shells which Nature has ~ 
cemented together, have withstood for generations 
the effects of wind and weather. 

Fort Marion—This fort, the oldest defensive work 
still standing in the United States, was begun by 
the Spanish in 1672 as a protection to the town of 
St. Augustine. Containing four bastions, it is a 
symmetrically shaped structure of the type perfected 
by Vauban, the great French military engineer. - 
Ths massive ramparts are from 9 to 12 feet thick. 
Surrounded by a moat 40 feet wide, its only en- 
trance is across a drawbiidge. Beautifully arched 
casemates and carved cornices attest the artistic 
taste and skill of the Spanish builders. Besides 
living quarters for, the garrison, the fort contains a 
council room, storerooms, a chapel, a chamber or 
justice, and dungeons. In one of the dungeons 
Osceola, the Seminole chief whose name is con- 
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spictious in the tragit history of his people, once 

was imprisoned. Nearly all of the rooms open on 

_ the court, which is about 100 feet square. 

_ Fort Matanzas—Situated about 16 miles south of 
Fort Marion, Fort Matanzas guatded the South 
Inlet of the Matanzas River. It is a small fort, 

about 40 feet square, located on Rattlesnake Island. 

ing no moat, it could be entered only by the 
of a ladder. The word Matanzas means bloody. 
fort takes its name from a gruesome event 
wh occurred in the vicinity in 1565 when the 

Spanish slew some 300 French Huguenots. Fort 
Matanzas can be reached by boat from Fort Marion 
or by the Ocean Shore Boulevard to Matanzas Inlet 

and-thence by ferry. : 

Fort Jefferson is a hexagonal shaped structure, 


> Th 


lly bastioned, with walls 425 feet long, rising 60 
et from a surrounding moat. It is situated about 


Capital, Atlanta—Cracker State, 


Georgia, of the South Atlantic group, was one of 
_ the Thirteen Original States. It is bounded on the 
north by Tennessee, North Carolina and South 
_ Garolina, on the east by South Carolina and the 
_ Atlantic, on the south by Florida, and on the west 
by Alabama. It is the largest State east of the 
_ Mississippi River and contains the largest area of 
- woodland—23,800,000 acres. | 4 4 

\ The topography of Georgia is varied with a 
- mountainous region in the north and northwest 
: is interspersed with wide fertile valleys. 
= e of the Blué Ridge mountains exceed 3,000 


The most important river is the Savannah, 

Veet are several lesser streams suited to 
ion. 

griculture is very important. The chief crops 


is the favorite beast of burden, with a 
1 to that of the Missouri mule. The State 
million cattle, and raises aS many swine. 


mber cut is mostly pine, from which come 
und turpentine. Georgia supplies over one 
f the United States production of naval stores 


tae nah is the world’s largest market. for 
ch good: . 
The minerals produced in Georgia in order of 


rble, and cement, fullers earth, 
barites, sand and gravel, manganese, coal, 
Ww gold and silver and mica. See Index, 


/70 miles due west. of. 3 es 
Key of the Dry Tortugas: Is S 
reached by boat or plane. On Jan ci 
Fort pee as Lee rise omer 1 m : 
by Presidential proclamation. — He, esas Nees 

The Tortugas were discovered by Juan Ponce de 
Leon on his Florida voyage in 1513 and were so 
named because of the many turtles in that vicinity. 
In colonial days these islands were the lair of buc- 
caneers and pirates. In later years the strategic 
location of the Tortugas group became apparent, 
and Fort Jefferson was planned as the key to Amer- 
jean defense in the Gulf of Mexico. Work on the 
fort started in 1846 but progressed so slowly that 
at the outbreak of the Civil War it was scarcely 
defensible. In January, 1861, it was garrisoned for 
the first time with a force of 66 Federal troops. 
Union forces continued to hold it during the war. 


Georgia 
also Buzzard State—State Flower, Cherokee Rose 


health following his attack of poliomyelitis, and 
each year on President Roosevelt’s birthday (Jan. 
20), several thousahd ‘“‘birthday balls’’ are held 
throughout the country for the benefit of sufferers 
from infantile paralysis, 30% of the proceeds going 
to the Georgia Warm Springs Foundation. The 
total allotted to Warm Springs in 1937 was $340,000. 
See Index, GEORGIA WARM SPRINGS FOUNDATION. 

There are many winter health and recreation 
resorts in the State, and Northernérs have pur-= 
chases and developed a large number of fine 
estates. 

Fort Pulaski; on Cockspur Island, at the mouth 
of the Savannah River, is a national monument. 
It was constructed for coast. defense by the United 
States in the first half of the nineteenth century. 
Near the fort is a wooded park in which are many 
varieties of birds and subtropical plants. In, the 
past 200 years three forts have been built on this 
island. Fort George, a small block stricture, was 
erected in 1761 by the Colonial Government. It 
was partially destroyed by storms, and completely 
dismantled in 1776 by American patriots when the 
British fleet approached. New defenses were needed 
and the United States in 1794 erected Fort Green. 
The life of this fort was short, for the great hurri- 
cane of 1804 swept away its batteries and barracks; 
The present structure, begun in 1829, was named 
Fort Pulaski in honor of the Polish hero, Count 
Casimir Pulaski, who fought in the American 
Revolution and was mortally wounded at the battle 
of Savannah in 1779. 

Gen. Simon Bernard, who at one time had been 
Napoleon’s chief engineer, made a preliminary sur- 
vey of the island in 1827 and work was begun on 
Fort Pulaski 2 years later. Robert E. Lee’s first 
appointment after his graduation from West Point 
was to this post. Approximately one million dollars 
was spent on the construction of the fort. The 
completed fort is a five sided brick work, 1,580 feet 
in circumference, enclosing a parade ground 235 
acres in extent, and designed to mount 140 guns in 
two tiers, one in the casemates or bomb proof 
chambers, thé other on the open platform on top 
of the fort. Its solid brick walls, from 7 to 11 feet 
thick and 32 feet high, are surrounded by a wide 
moat crossed by drawbridges. Its long casemated 
galleries are examples of some of the finest brick 
arch masonry in America. 
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Be tate is highly developed, with abun- 
‘rail lines and large ocean shipping in and out 
om Savannah, chief port. Vessels up to 32 feet 
ft accommodated at high tide across the 
up to 26 feet at all times. 
__ The Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta, the 
University of Georgia (founded in 1785) at Athens, 
. iversity, Atlanta, and Atlanta University 
egroes), are institutions for higher education. 
anta, chief city and capital, is accounted one 
‘ogressive cities of the South, and nation- 
§ high place in banking strength. 
rm Springs is a sanitarium for the treat- 
pigercts ftom infantile paralysis. It was 
Franklin D. Roosevelt was restored to 


of thé Mountain group, is situated west 
Rc ckies in the Pacific Coast region, bounded 
north by British Columbia and Montana, 
by Montana and Wyoming, on the 
tah and Nevada, and on the west by 
Washington. : 
aphy is mountainous, with broad level 
Ss, It classes as of the irrigation States 
ulturally,; the lands when watered being ex- 
roductive, fruit raising having been 
developed. Most of the plains lands which 
ot been reclaimed by irrigation remain un- 


Georgia was visited by De Soto in 1540. It was a 
part of the tract of land granted to the lords 
proprietors of Carolina in 1663 and 1665; received 
a provincial charter (1719), and became an in- 
dependent colony (1732) under James Oglethorpe, 
who founded it as a refuge for poor debtors from . 
England. Georgia ratified the Confederate con- 
stitution (Mar., 1861), and was the scene of much 
bloodshed during the Civil War. It was at Irwin- 
ville that Jefferson Davis was captured (May 10, 
ue) The state was readmitted = the Union in 


‘Idaho 


Capital, Boise—Gem State—State Flower, Syringa 


productive, with considerable livestock ther rie 
The climate is dry and stimulating. ea 
The general altitude is high, varying between 
726 feet at one point on the Snake river and 
12,655 at Mt. Borah, There are a number of 
mountain ranges—Cabinet, Coeur d’Alene, Beaver= 
head and Bitter Root in the north; Salmon River, 
Sawtooth and Lost Rivers in the center of the © 
state, and the Bear, Blackfoot and Snake River 
mea Se ae Seen hE Mer up he. or Sho- 
ver is noted for several waterfalls—the 
piney ean, Shoshone and Salmon, and : es 
anyon. 


+. 


for a deep — 


Webhed sie eto 
calle e “‘Niagara of the West.’’ 
spectacle is illuminated af 


acs . 


Is—46 feet higher than Niagara— 
d over a horsestioe-shaned rin and 


At night the 
hh flood) * 


hts. Twin 
Falls also attracts many visitors. * is 

Box Canyon, between Weiser and Lewiston, on 
Snake river, is deeper in places by a thousand 
feet than the Grand Canyon of the Colorado, and 
miles narrower across. Tourists travel down the 
Salmon River Gorge on 12-day journeys in large 
double-bottomed scows, starting their trips in 
Salmon and ending them in Lewiston, where the 
boats are sold or given away. 

Other scenic attractions are Kaniksu, Pend 
Oreille.and. Coeur d’Alene lakes in the north and 
Bear Lake in the southeastern corner. Lake Pend 
Oreille is one of the largest freshwater lakes 
Wholly within the boundaries of the United States. 
It has a shore line of more than 500 miles and in 
Places is 1,100 deep. 

Idaho is undeveloped, having large mineral re- 
sources, and much land yet to be covered with 
irrigation waters. The Federal Reclamation Service 
has already built several important irrigation 
Projects, which are in addition to many private 


Illinois . 
Capital, Springfield—Prairie State, also Sucker State—State Flower, Wood Violet 


Illinois, the third most populous State of the 
Union, lies in the East North Central group, its 
northeastern corner touching Lake Michigan, the 
Mississippi River flowing alnog its western bound- 
ary line, the Ohio River along its southern end. 
It is bounded on the north by Wisconsin, on the 
east by Indiana, on the south by Kentucky and 
Missouri and one the west by Missouri and Iowa. 
It is intensely industrial, agricultural, and mining, 
and foremost in water and rail transportation. 

Illinois is almost uniformly level, being situated 
in 3 glacial moraine, and is alluvial in all parts 
with a climate such as prevails in the whole of the 
Middle West. It is so level that a railway possesses 
one precisely straight line 100 miles long in which 
Scafcely a dirt cut was necessary—a vast prairie, 
once largely wooded, now with but 10 per cent. of 
forest cover. With the exception of Iowa, no 
other- State has so large a proportion of lands 
susceptible of cultivation. Corn, wheat, oats, 
barley and rye are grown in large quantities. 
Other agricultural products are potatoes, hay, 
soy beans and wool. See Index, cROP PRODUCTION. 

It is provided with remarkable mileage of river- 
ways. The Mississippi in the west, and the Ohio 
and the Wabash in southwest, provide a 
natural boundary for much of Illinois. The 
Illinois river is the principal intrastate river. An 
artificial waterway is the Chicago Drainage Canal, 
40 miles from Chicago on Lake Michigan to Joliet 
on the Illinois River, an engineering device which 
supplies drainage out from the flat lake-coastal 
district around the city and the Chicago River, and 
reverses the natural tendency to drain into Lake 
Michigan. The canal has been extended from 
Lockport to the Illinois River at Starved Rock, 
and a 9-foot channel dredged in the river to the 


Mississippi. The waterway was built at a cost of 
102,000,000. ; 
: Chicago, with a population of 3,258,528 by 


Cc. W. A. census on Jan. 9, 1934, is one of the 
greatest railway centers in the world. F 

Traffic on the Great Lakes to and from Chicago 
has reached huge proportions. The bulk of the 
receipts are iron ore brought from the Minnesota, 
Wisconsin and Michigan mines to the great works 
of the United States Steel Corporation in Gary, 
Ind., a suburb of Chicago. 

Leading industries are wholesale meat packing, 
steel mills and blast furnaces, foundries and 
machine shops, petroleum refining, electric ma- 
chinery factories, automobile plants, railroad car 
construction and repair shops, and agricultural im- 
plement factories. The printing and publishing 
plants are very important; also the clothing houses. 

Bituminous coal underlies more than half the 
area of the State of Illinois which ranks third in 
soft-coa2l output. Other minerals include petroleum, 
fiuorspar, pig iron, primary zinc. See Index, 

PRODUCTION. 
“The Chicago Board of Trade is the principal 
grain dealing exchange of the country. 

Among the educational institutions are the Uni- 
versity of Illinois in Urbana; the University of 
Chicago; Loyola University, in Chicago; North- 
western University, in Evanston; De Paul Uni- 
versity, Chicago; Augustana College, Rock Island; 
Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria; Knox Col- 
lege, Galesburg. Ne 

4 ists find a wealth of art centers in Chicago, 
sikelr as the Field Museum and the Chicago Museum 
‘of Art, with many art schools. 
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Projects, — ; rs, 
The chief crops are wheat, alfalfa, oats, barley, 
Peas, beans, apples, sugar beets, potatoes. The 
livestock industry is very great. See Index, crop 
PRODUCTION. Idaho has rich mineral deposits, 
among them gold, silver, lead, copper, zinc and. 
Phosphate rock. See Index, MINERAL PRODUCT: Nt. 
Lewis and Clark led the parade of pioneers into 
Idaho. Fur traders and a few scattered mission 
airies constituted the. sole white population until 
discovery of gold near Orofin in 1860. Towns 
sprang up overnight, and miners, lumberjacks, 
farmers swept over untouched forests. Silver was 
discovered in the Coeur d’Alene country (1884) 2 
The old Oregon Trail, the nation’s famous route 
of pioneer migration, enters Idaho from Wyoming 
on the southeast, and leaves the state at Weise: 
on the west. Motorists today follow in_general 
the same trail when they travel over U. S. Route 
30 and 30 N through fertile irrigated tracts wher 
pioneers once prodded oxen over desert wastes. — 
Higher institutions of learning are the University 
of Idaho in Moscow, the College of Idaho in Cald-= 
sy and State normal schools in Lewiston and 
on. ae 


_ Chicago’s park and boulevard system, as planned, 
is perhaps the most ambitious ever conceived by 


any city in the world, with three large evar 


already developed, connected by a wide boul 
along the lake front cutting through the he 
the city, the whole laid out by some of the g: 
city planning and landscape architects | 
world. Ue 
_There are numerous picturesque and_hist HG 
sites in Illinois. Apple River Canyon, 250 focal 
is 


and 160 feet wide, containing many caverns, is one 
of Illinois’ most beautiful state park preserve: 

From the river bed rise rock walls richly colored 
with mineral deposits and dotted at intervals 
the hazy mauves of lichen. Cave-in-Rock, 01 


at the base and the body of the cave exten 
feet into the rock, having an average wi 


by white men is unknown. The first ment 
it may be found in the ‘‘History of New F 
by Charlevoix, published in 1744. The hk 
Ulysses S. Grant in Galena; the Stephen A. Dot 
Monument in Chicago and Lincoln land im 
throughout the state are other points of tourist 
interest. ane: ais 
Springfield, aside from the fact that it is the 
capital of Illinois, is hallowed by the mark of A - 
ham Lincoln. To this city he went as a young m 
His farewell address was delivered from the pl: 
form of a train at Springfield in beet n 
legislative session of 1837, held in Vanda a 
the capital of IJinois, it was Abraham Lincoln, 
rising young lawyer, who led the fight to ove { 
capital to Springfield. The bill proposing the 1 
was passed and on July 4, 1837, the cornerston 
a new State Capitol was laid. i. 
The building still stands'on the square, but 
used now as the Sangamon County Court 
because 27 years after its erection it was fo 
inadequate and the present Capitol was buil 
The old court house, now dwarfed by its_mo ern 


neighbors, is rich in Lincoln associations, 1 
tion to serving in the legislature Lincoln 
cases before the Supreme Court, then in _ pes 
building, and made frequent use of ie ea 
Supreme Court libraries, In this building he 1 
took issue with Stephen A. Douglas ea 
made his famous ‘‘House divided against it self”? 
speech. Here were his headquarters during the 
1860 campaign for the Presidency. and here his 
remains oy in Bede on May 4, 1865, before b rial 
in Oak Ridge Cemetery. 10h" fe Cae 
The Lincoln tomb and monument in Oak Ri 
Cemetery are about two miles due north of 1 
Capitol. The Lincoln log cabin in Coles Co’ 
about a mile southeast of Farmington, is not : 
confused with relies directly associated with Al ie 
ham Lincoln. The cabin, which is a reconstruction 
undertaken by the State, is the last home of 
Lincoln's father, Thomas Lincoln, and his step- 
mother, Sarah Bush Lincoln. The original cabin 
became the home of the elder Lincolns about 1837. 
Prior to that time they had lived in at least two 
places in Coles County, first at a Nee known as 
Buck Grove, about three miles east of the pie 
city of Mattoon, and later on a 40-acre farm a alf 
mile south of Lerna. The total tract as finally 
deeded to Thomas Lincoln in 1840 consisted of 121 
G: 
a; 


1 


acres; part of this had belonged to Mrs. Lincoln’s 
‘son by her first marriage, John D. Johnston, and 
‘purchased from him by Thomas Lincoln. 
dently the only building on these farm lands 
- when Lincoln and Johnston acquired them was a 
small log papas which they subsequently moved 
and enlarged. : ; a 
rt is ‘doubtful that Lincoln ever lived with his 
father and step-mother in any of their Coles 
Sounty homes. In 1831 when they took up resi- 
ice in Coles County he was on his way to New 
Orleans and the evidence is that he went to live 
in New Salem immediately after his return from 
-southern port. However, he was familiar with 
place and more than once aided his father 
financially when the latter called upon him to help 


Indiana is bounded on the north by Michigan and 
Lake Michigan, on the east by Ohio, on the south 
yy Kentucky, and on the west by Mlinois. The 
Ohio River is the boundary line to the south, and 


ports at Gary and Indiana Harbor are cen- 
; for Great Lakes commerce; the freight is 
largely iron ore for the steel mills of the Calumet 

Ee : ‘ 


bus lines and motor truck systems. There are more 
62,000 miles of surfaced highways. 
surface of the State is comparatively level, 
pecially in the northern and-central portions; 
southern part is hilly. There are hundreds of 
lakes in the northern half of the State. The 
eee character, but for the most part is 
le. The climate is characteristic of the Middle 
, Warm in summer and rather cold in winter. 
te is a large maker of steel and other 
il products, automobiles, furniture, glass, 
gerators, farm implements, pumps, and 
ill products. i 
, coke, petroleum, natural gas, limestone, 
nd. pig iron are produced in large 
See Index, MINERAL PRODUCTION, 
Agriculture is also important. Of the 23,068,000 
the State, 20,519,000 are contained in 
ms. Corn is the big crop, with wheat, 
ats, rye, hay, soy beans and tobacco 


__ These are Porters in Owen county, 
elsons in Lawrence county, Marengo and 
/ in Crawford county. 


¢ 
1e action of rain or carbonated water upon 
imestone strata in which they occur. 
mouth of Porter's Cave is considered the 
eautiful of all Indiana caves, and from the 
to the bottom of the gulch where fiows a 
al pure stream, the distance is 33 ft. The 
‘ance is 50 ft. wide and 141!5ft. high, and the 
hes over a waterfall. 

Mammoth Cave in Kentucky, Wyandotte 


ies in the West North Central part of the 

West, bounded on the north by Minnesota, 

east by Wisconsin and Illinois, on the south 

07 et and on the west by Nebraska and 
a. 


Other 
rye, soy beans, 


s, 


A large part of dJowa corn is ‘‘marketed through 
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“in keeping the farm 


2A: : Indiana 
x c Capital, Indianapolis—Hoosier State—State Flower, Zinnia 
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from sale. 
Thomas Lincoln died in this 
shortly after Abraham conveyed 1 est 80 | 
of the farm to Johnston, reserving his step-motht 

dower right and 40 acres. These latter 40 acres he ~ 
never relinquished. John J. Hall purchased the - 
west 80 acres from Johnston and also cultivated — 
the 40 acres as part of his farm, and on May 7, — 
1888, acquired legal title to this section by reason 
of undisputed possession for more than twenty 
years. The cabin, after being shown at_ the 
Columbian Exposition (World’s Fair) in Chicago 
in 1893, was dismantled and while plans for its 
future disposition were being considered it mys- 
pee disappeared. No trace of it ever has been 
ound. : 


is the largest cavern in the United States. Its 
enormous underground halls and vaulted domes, 
its gigantic fluted columns and vast piles of fallen 
rock are unexcelled. It is situated among the 
rugged: hills along the Ohio river. History records 
Wyandotte back in 1812 when during the war 
with England the demand for gunpowder became 
so great that much of the nitrous earth in this 
eavern was utilized in manufacture of potassium 
nitrate or saltpetre, an ingredient of gunpowder. 
This cave is more than four miles long, and 
contains one room which has a height of 65 ft., 
width of 90 ft., and length of 210 ft. In one room 
is the stalactite called ‘‘The Pillar of the Constitu- 
tion.’’ Remains of the works and instruments of 
primitive man are visible in this cave. : 

Nancy Hanks Lincoln Memorial and state park 
mark the site of the cabin to which Thomas 
Lincoln took his family from Kentucky in 1816, 
and where Abraham Lincoln spent 14 of the 
formative years of his life. Hearthstones from 
the Lincoln cabin are a part of the memorial. On 
a neighboring hilltop is the grave of Nancy Hanks 
Lincoln. i 

The battle of Tippecanoe is commemorated by a 
monument erected on a 16-acre tract in Tippe- 
canoe County. Here, on Nov. 7, 181i, a frontier 
army led by William Henry Harrison, territorial 
governor, decisively defeated the Indian tribe 
which had been united for a last attempt to drive 
the white men back across the Ohio. Resenting 
the continued encroachment of the settlers into 
the territory, the tribes were united by the 
Prophet, brother of Chief Tecumseh. Determined 
to end the uprising General Harrison led his force 
of 250 regular soldiers, 60 Kentuckians and 600 
Indiana men against the picked warriors of the 
Indian tribes. The victory ended the military 
power of the Indians. _ \ 

State-supported institutions of higher education 
are Indiana University, at Bloomington; Purdue 
University, at Lafayette; Indiana State Teachers’ 
College, Terre Haute; Ball State Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Muncie. Other_ well-known schools are: 
Depauw University, Greencastle; University of 
Notre Dame, South Bend; Wabash College, Graw- 
pas talons 

cenhes Was settled as early as 1702; Fort 

Wayne in 1794. The seat of government was at- 
Cee Rea Cameeys in 1813; in 1821 it 
Was Moved to a place which was name i pO- 
lis by the Legislature. Sees 


Iowa 
Capital, Des Moines—Hawkeye State—State Flower, Wild Rose 


hogs,” that is, it 


is 
farmer markets fod to the Swing, “and the 


them. Meat- = 
portant industry. at-packing is an im 


Dubuque was first settled in 1788 by th 
under Julien Dubuque who was attracted ais 
great lead deposits. The venture failed and there 
was no permanent white settlement until 1832 
hs miners from Illinois established themselves 

The territorial government of Io - 
urated in 1838 in Burlington; seat OF Pdereae er 
was moved in 1839 to Iowa City and finally 
ern * 1857 ae Des Moines. 

owa was the ancient abode of thi 
Dakota and Fox tribes of Indians. pi 
Jesuit priest, and Joliet, a fur trader (June .17 
1673) were the first white men to visit the country 
which many years later became the state of Towa. 

Transportation is highly developed, with rail- 
ways literally ribbing the State, for vast through 
fae’ Minmine ee bitsy River tonnage on 
fhe Steer es arge volume; 

Coal underlies about 19,000 square miles. Gyp- , 


> is 


also on 


sp 


_limestone, clay 
See Index, 


institutions of learning the 
owa City; State College of 
Grinnell College, Grinell; 


Agricul 


~ Cornell College, Mt. Vernon; Drake University, 


“mineral wealth adds heavily 


re 


giving conditional consent to t! 


Des Mo! ; Coe College, Cedar Rapids; Morning- 
Side College, Sioux Cilty. - 
Towa has 65 natural lakes upon which are 17 
ark areas. Altogether there are 72 state parks 
hroughout Iowa. Lacey-Keosauqua park is situ- 
ated in the great horse-shoe bend of the Des 
Moines river. When the Mormons made their 


Kansas 
Capital, Topeka—Sunflower State, also Jayhawk State—State Flower, Sunflower “ih 7 


Kansas, a West North Central State, in almost 
the exact geographical center of the United States, 
is bounded on the north by Nebraska, on the east 
by Missouri, on the south by Oklahoma, and on 
the west by Colorado. It is varied in topography, 
with prairies extending westward, where elevations 
of 4,000 feet are found. There is heavy forest cover 
in the eastern half, much hardwood, black walnut 
abounding. The climate is severe in winter and 
warm in summer, but constantly modified by the 
prevalent winds. During the last 10 years Kansas 
has averaged 200 clear days a year and only 77 
entirely cloudy days. The Missouri River skirts 
the northeastern side for 150 miles, giving naviga- 
tion to St. Joseph, Atchison, Leavenworth and 
Kansas City. 3 

The state is drained by 18 principal rivers. The 
Kaw of Kansas river is the largest; the Arkansas 
the longest—it winds through the state for 500 
miles. The Smoky Hill is the deepest, the Blue the 
best water power stream, while the Saline is one 
of the saltiest rivers in the United States, having 
numerous salt springs in its beds. 


KANSAS STATE CENSUS Federal 
(March 1, 1935) Census, 


1930 
nee LGA... sis salin oa bse Janeae 1,880,999 1,845,194 
te eee ee ae 13,946 12,897 
Atchison 


Chanute 


State 
Census, 
1935 


Independence 
Kansas City 
Lawrence 
Leavenworth 
Manhattan 


alae: 2. c6t ccd 
Topeka . 
Wichita 


It is essentially agricultura 


64,120 
111,110 102,698 
although natural 
production. The 
chief crops are wheat, maize, oats, barley, rye, 
potatoes, flax. Kansas is by far the greatest wheat- 
producing state in the Union. Dairy and poultry 
production is great. See Index, CROP PRODUCTION; 
also LIVESTOCK. 

In the western reaches of the valley of the Arkan- 
sas river irrigation is extensive and becoming more 
important (68,841 acres under water) as demand 
for land increases in the whole country. 


Kentucky A 


Capital, Frankfort—Blue Grass State, also Corncracker State—State 


region now constituting Kentucky was orig- 
inealy a part of Fincastle County, Virginia, The 
first white men known to have discovered this ter- 
ritory, were Marquette and Joliet in 1673. Shortly 
after 1760 Daniel Boone and his companions ex- 
plored the region. The first settlement was at 
Harrodsburg in 1774. In 1775 Boonesborough was 
founded. For a long time Indian wars harassed 
the settlement. In 1775 a code of laws was formed 
by the settlers, but it was not recognized by Vir- 
Det: year later, the district was organized as 
Kentuc! County. In 1783 the three counties 
which had been formed since 1776 in Kentucky 
County were uate eee eg ac meeps ree > a 

ia passe: e first of four enablin 

Nee oaticiooat he organization of 
In 1792: Kentucky 


entucky as a separate State. 


with its.present boundaries was admitted to the 
nT Inion. 


riptive; Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky 


ee ae ee 
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famous migration westward, they crossed the Des _ 
Moines river at historic Elys Ford and sections of — 
the original trail can still be seen. On high bluffs 
along the river within the park are 19 Indian 
burial mounds, the first of which was opened by _ 
white men in 1878. . 
Pilot Knob, four miles east of Forest City, i: 
& glacial formation, part of the Altamount moraine c 
of the Wisconsin drift, which rises to an altitude 
of 1,450 ft. and is one of the highest points in the . 
state. From the top of Pilot Knob, spectators may 
behold an extensive landscape for 40 miles in | 
every direction, showing one of the richest and © 
best improved farming sections in the world. 


Cheap and abundant feeds and pasturage, with — 
a mild climate, good water and nearness to market 
make Kansas one of the four greatest cattle states 
in the Union. Fifty per cent. of all cattle received — 
at the Kansas City stockyards come from Kansas, 
and Kansas City is the second largest livestock — 
market in the world. sae ; 
Coal underlies more than 15,000 square mil 
The petroleum output is huge. Other mine! 
products are lead, zinc, Portland cement. La 
quantities of salt are found. See Index, Mn 
PRODUCTION. + a 
The leading industry is slaughtering and meat 
packing (wholesale). Flour and grain mil) 
petroleum refining plants are important. 
The State supports the University of Kan 
Lawrence, and Agriculture College at Manh: 
There are other large institutions for 
education, including Washburn College, Topek 
Wichita Municipal University and Southwestern — 
College, Winfield. Wi bee ss 
Archeologists have found remains of interestin; 
forms of life that existed.in Kansas in the distan 
past. Three and four-toed horses no larger thi 
fox terrier and ancient birds with teeth once | 
that part of the country their habitat; and 
tons of fiying reptiles with a wing-spread of 2 
have been found in the chalk beds of 
Kansas. et has 
The state was traversed by many of th 2g 
pioneer trails and one of these, the famed S 
Fé Trail, originated in Kansas. Some of the tow 
in Kansas were settled by pioneers who arrived 
boats, notably Manhattan, home of the K 
State College of Agriculture. The steamer H 
ford left Cincinnati (1854) with 80 per: 2 
ready-cut houses; steamed down the Ohio, 1 
Mississippi and Missouri and Kansas rivers 
aground at Lecompton and lay on the bar 


days until rain raised the river. The bo: 


up their homes. 5" 
Francisco Vasquez de Coronado headed a Span 
exploring party that entered Kansas (1541) se 
gold in the fabled cities of Cibola. When Cor 
returned to Mexico he left behind Father Ji 
Padilla, who founded a mission among the 
and became the first Christian martyr to qd 
United States soil. The Quiviran Indians 
him because he was about to leave them to 
tablish another mission among a Yrival trik 
Spanish explorations in Kansas gave way 
to the French when LaSalle laid claim to + 
land drained by the Mississippi and its tribut 
France ceded the territory to Spain (1763 
gained it (1860); and sold it to the United S 
ie seo” See InpDEx, TERRITORIAL EXPANSION O 


bay 
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Ls » 4 
Flower, bearer ” 2 > 
The surface of Kentucky rises gradually from an 
altitude of about 300 feet along the Misssi ; 
River to the western edge of the Ap 
Mountain province, in which parallel ridg 
folded mountains, the Cumherland and _ the 
have crests in excess of 2,000 feet. The 
west of the Tenessee is low, and broken on 
creek and river valleys. The central porti 
rolling to undulating, being part of the w 
slope of the Allegheny Mountain Region. 
entire eastern part is much dissected, In 
southeast is a mountainous region with s 
limestone valleys. ; 4 
Kentucky possesses a somewhat milder ; 
more even temperature than that of the neig. ae (e 
ing States. The mean annual temperature, th 
degrees on the mountains in the southeastern 
part, and 60 degrees. west of the Tennessee, is 
about 55 degrees for the entire State. The ther 


. 
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mometer seldom registers as high as 100 degrees 
_ above or 10 degrees below zero. The mean annual 
precipitation ranges from about. 38 inches in the 
northwest to 50 inches in the south, and. is 
approximately 45 inches for the entire State. 

The soil of Kentucky is well adapted to agricul- 
ture. The Blue Grass. region is composed of 
heavy loams, clay loams and stony loams, derived 
from the almost pure Silurian limestone. 

The principal resources of Kentucky are bitu- 
Tinous coal, petroleum, natural gas, fluorspar, 
limestone, pig iron, lead, stone, barytes and 
natural cement. See Index, MINERAL PRODUCTION. 
Bituminous coal is the most important output, 

™ Kentucky ranking third among the coal-producing 
states. Petroleum and gas rank second in im- 
portance. 

More than half of the inhabitants of Kentucky 
are engaged in agriculture. Corn is the largest 
and most valuable crop, and is grown in all parts 
of the State, but most extensively in the western 
portion. Among the cereals, wheat and oats are 
the next crops of importance. The wheat is 
grown both in the Blue Grass region and farther 
west. In the eastern part of the state, where 
crops are generally light, Indian corn, oats, and 
potatoes are the principal products, but tobacco, 
flax and cotton are also raised. The culture of 
tobacco, which is the second most valuable crop in 
the State, was begun in the northern part about 
1780. Kentucky is. excelled by North Carolina only, 
in this product. The two most important tobacco- 
growing districts are the Black patch, in the ex- 
treme southwest corner of the State, where a 
black, heavy leaf is produced and sold largely to 
Central Europe, Spain and Italy; and the Blue 
Grass region, with the hill country south and east, 
where the product, the red and white Burley, is a 
fine-fibered light leaf peculiarly absorbent of 
licorice and other adulterants used in the manu- 
facture of chewing tobacco, Kentucky is the 
principal hemp-growing state in the Union. Fruits 
of fine quality are produced. See Index, crop 
PRODUCTION; also LIVESTOCK. 

The livestock industry is an important branch 
of agriculture in Kentucky, and large numbers of 

- horses, sheep, cattle, and swine are raised. Ken- 
tucky has long been noted for its fine horses. 

There are extensive forests of oak, maple, beech, 
walnut, ash, pine, and cedar. Oak and yellow 
poplar are the principal. hardwoods cut for com- 
mercial purposes, and yellow pine the principal 

_ softwood, F 

The value of the manufactured products of 
Kentucky has been steadily_increasing. -Among 
the great industries are the flour mills and grist- 
mills, the tobacco manufactures, and the manu- 
facture of men’s clothing. The lumber industry 
includes the logging plants, sawmills, and the 
various wood-working establishmients, especially 
those making railroad ties, spokes, handles, barrel 
staves, and headings. Cotton goods are also im- 
portant. Kentucky was one of the first states to 
engage in tobacco manufacturing on a_ factory 
basis. The factories are chiefly employed in mak- 
ing chewing and smoking tobacco and snuff. Other 
manufactures of importance are foundry and 
machine-shop products, iron and steel, slaughter- 
ing and meat-packing and railway shops, and 
printing and publishing. 

Educational institutions include tne University 
of Kentucky, Lexington; Louisville University; 
Berea College; Centre College, Danville; an 
Transylvania College, Lexington. 

Kentucky contains many natural curiosities of 
unusual interest. Mammoth Cave has been the 
wonder and admiration of those who have tra- 
versed its subterranean passages. In extent and 


beauty it is almost equaled by the Colossal Cave. 
Both are located in Edmonson County. Natural 
Bridge, in Wolfe County, connects two portions 
of a chain of mountains, spanning a chasm 60 it. 
wide and 40 ft. high. Sinking Creek, in Breckin- 
tidge County, suddenly disappears and traverses 
an.underground course for several miles and re- 
appears as a great spring flowing from under a 
hill. In. Ice Cave, Caldwell County, ice remains 
during. the entire year.. There are several Indian 
mounds in Anderson County. At Covington is 
the smallest church in the world, Monte Casino 
R. C. Church, with seating accommodations for 
but three worshippers. 

Cumberland Waterfalls, 18 miles southwest of 
Corbin, is famous as the only waterfalls in the 
Western Hemisphere where a moon-bow may be 
seen. The only other place in the world where a 
similar phenomenon may be observed is in South 
Africa. At Cumberland Waterfalls the Cumber- 
land river takes a leap of 68 ft. over a precipitous 
rock ledge. 

The house in which Stephen C. Foster wrote 

‘My Old Kentucky Home’’ and the estate sur- 
rounding it known as Federal Hill, situated one 
mile east of Bardstown, have been preserved as 
a state park. It was originally the home of 
Judge John Rowan, U.S. Senator from Kentucky, 
a relative of Foster. In the rear of Federal Hill, 
to the southwest and east, the high tableland 
of the plantation stretches beyond sight. There 
were the siave cabins on whose floors the ‘‘young 
folks roll, all merry, all happy and bright!’’ 
_ The Abraham Lincoln National Park, compris- 
ing 110. acres, lies 3 miles south of Hodgenville, 
Ky.._ The’ Lincoln Farm Association bought the 
site in 1906 and began the erection of a granite 
building in which to place a log cabin said to be 
that in which Lincoln was born. 

The cabin is 12 feet wide and i7 feet long, 11 
feet from the floor to the eaves, and 14 feet from 
the floor to the highest point of the roof. The 
memorial building, for which Theodore Roosevelt 
laid the cornerstone in 1909 on the centennial of 
Lincoln’s birth, is of Connecticut granite lined 
with Tennessee marble. Its inside dimensions are 
44 feet in_width, 34 feet in depth, and 45 .feet in 
height. The Association in 1916 transferred title 
to the farm and the memorial to the United 
States, to be administered by the War Depart- 
ment. In 1933 the property was transferred to 
the jurisdiction of the National Park Service. 

At this place, Sinking Spring Farm, near the 
Big South Fork of Nolin Creek in what is now 
Larue County, Abraham Lincoln was born Feb- 
ruary 12, 1809, to Thomas and Nancy Hanks Lins 
coin. When Abraham was about four years old 
the family moved to another farm, and, a few 
years later to Indiana, and thence to Tilinois, fol- 
lowing the frontier with its promise of land, 
freedom, and opportunity. 

It-is an interesting coincidence that both 
opposing Presidents of the tragic Civil War period 
were born in the same state and in the same 
section. An obelisk rises 351 ft. at Fairview in 
Todd county to mark the place where Jefferson 
Davis, President of the Confederate States, was 
born in 1808 


Like Lincoln, Davis left Kentucky in his youth — 


but he returned to Kentucky-for four yéar 

schooling before he entered West Point. ee 
Jefferson Davis was an infant the family moved 
to Mississippi and became cotton planters. A 
beautiful park of 20 acres surroundé the Davis 
obelisk, which is second in height to the Wash- 
ington Monument. The custodian's house is said 
a as Re replica of the house in which Jefferson 
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Louisiana 
Capital, Baton Rouge—Pelican State, also Creole State—State Flower, Magnolia 


Louisiana, situated in the South Central region, 
on the Gulf of Mexico, at the mouth of the 
Mississippi river, is bounded on the north by 
Arkansas and Mississippi, on the east by Mississippi 
State and the Gulf, on the south by the Gulf, and 
on the west by Texas. 

There are no hills of consequence, and much of 
the lands are lower than the immediate banks of 
the great river, powerful levees being necessary to 
protect from constant overflow. 

The western part, immediately next to Texas, 
shades off toward the drier character of climate 
and soils, the climate of Louisiana for the greater 
part being rather moist and very warm in summer, 
With little of winter cold. It is semi-tropical. 

- The Sabine river bounds the State on the west, 
and with the Red river and the Mississippi, Louisi- 
ana has 4,794 miles of navigable waterways, much 


of them being on the large bayous in the 

There are more than 6,000 square mien ate 
covered, suitable for the propagation of oysters; 
the shrimp catch is very valuable, and commercial 
fishing an important industry. ‘Trappers market 
muskrat, opossum, raccoon, mink and other furs 
in great quantities. In the heavily wooded sect ons 
there are occasionally found cougat, or panther: 
tinx or wildcat; gray fox; timber wolf and black 


ar. 
Louisiana leads in the production of s 
sugar cane syrup and rice. Other im ortent ped 
are corn, sweet potatoes, pecans. bs is grown 
lumber pro- 


| extensively. The state ranks third in 
See Index, crop PropucTION; also LivE= 


duction. 
oT he ich sulph 

There are rich sulphur mines; al: 
| largest salt mines in the world. eerie’ oie 
is large. See Index, MINERAL PRODUCTION, 


\ 
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> Manufactures are chiefly associated with petro- 
- leum, lumber, rice, cotton-seed. 
, Discovered in 1528 by the Spanish explorer 
Narvaex, the history of Louisiana divides into two 
Major periods—tne colonial, extending from the 
first attempts at colonization about 1712, to the 
cession in 1803; and the American from the latter 
date to the present time. The colonial period com- 
prises the French domination, down to 1769; the 
Spanish domination, from 1769 to 1803; and a 
brief period of French rule in the latter year. See 
dex, LOUISIANA PURCHASE. 

La Salle claimed the territory in the name of 
France (1682) and attempted colonization (1687) 
with 280 men who perished with him. 

The actual room in which final terms of the 
transfer of Louisiana to the United States were 
made still exists. It is called the ‘Sala Capitular”’ 
and is the main, or largest, chamber in the Cabildo, 
at Chartres and St. Peter Streets, in New Orleans. 
The Cabildo, former seat of government and later 
of justice, now is owned by the State of Louisiana 
and in it repose archives and historical treasures 
of the State. The Cabildo, the Presbytere, and the 
Lower Pontalba building are owned by the State 
and are units of the State Museum. 

Bienville Iberville, some twenty years after his 
brother, a French naval officer, discovered the 
Mississippi river (March 2, 1699), founded New 
Orleans, the first settlement ir Louisiana proper, 
although some time previously, with the aid of Le 
Blonde de la Tour, he settled a number of 
Canadians on the site. Under de la Tour’s super- 
vision the city of New Orleans took shape. A 
church and houses were built, levees thrown up 
and ditches made, and a great canal dug in the 
rear for drainage. Bienville arrived and took his 
residence there in August, 1722. The Louisiana 
colony received new inhabitants and new strength 
from John Law’s settlers. There were Indian wars. 
Slaves were introduced and the Black Code 
formulated. 

In 1739, a hospital was established. A humble 
French sailor, Jean Louis, left his savings to estab- 
lish a center of medical attention for the poor, 
This hospital still exists in New Orleans, It is 
Charity Hospital, one of the largest institutions of 
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its kind in the world. It is owned and administered 
by the state. 

The world famous and colorful New Orleans 
Mardi Gras, which attracts thousands of tourists, 
occurs annually on the first of March. 

Unzaga was governor of Louisiana during the 
early years of the American Revolution against 
England and through this Spanish colony passed” 
much contraband to the American colonies. Un- 
2aga was succeeded by Galvez, during whose 
administration Spain declared war upon England, 
siding with the American colonies and France. 
Galvez distinguished himself by capturing Baton 
Rouge from the British. On Good Friday, 1788, a 
major fire started in New Orleans, destroying most 
of the city. The rebuilt city followed the Spanish 
trend in architecture, which yet is to be observed 
in the type of houses built about a patio in the 
Vieux Carre. Of the French built residences, 
escaping the fire, the most notable is that on 
Dumaine Street, made famous by George W. Cable, 
in “Madame John’s Legacy.” 

Between 1789 and 1791, when the Revolution 
and Reign of Terror in France was followed by no 
less bloody occurrences in France’s West Indian 
holdings, many refugees from Haiti and Santo 
Domingo settled in Louisiana. 

Not the least picturesque of those who fought 
under the American flag at the Battle of New 
Orleans, Jan. 8, 1814, was Jean Lafitte, the pirate, 
and his crew. Lafitte, upon whose head a price 
had been set by Louisiana authorities, spurned 
British gold offered to him to guide warships to 
within striking distance of New Orleans. Jackson, 
the Tennesseans, Kentuckians, Creoles and pirates 
won a great victory at Chalmette, when they 
turned back the tide of Red Coats—men who had 
won with Wellington at Waterloo. Pakenham, an 
English general, fell fatally wounded on the battle- 
field. His body was sent back to England embalmed 
in a cask of rum. ; 

There are several institutions of higher learning 
including Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge; 
Tulane University and Loyola University (R. C.), 
Sem Orleans, and, for negroes, New Orleans Uni- 
versity. 


Maine 


Capital, Augusta—Pine Tree State, also “‘Old 


7 
Maine, in New England, northeasternmost State 
is bounded: on the north by Quebec, Canada, on the 
east by New Brunswick, Canada, and the Bay of 
Fundy, on the south by the Atlantic, and on the 
west by New Hampshire and Quebec. 
West Quoddy Head, long. 66° 56’ 48”, is the ex- 
treme eastern maar, hooey Mary een = 
4 orthernmost poin 2 5 
Basehor 48 the easternmost city in the United 
States. 


Maine is heavily wooded, mostly with coniferous 
trees, is of broken topography, rising to moun- 
tainous elevations in the northwest, Mount Katah- 
din, 5,273 ft., being the highest point, and slopes 

. in broken form toward the coast, which is rugged, 
tortuous, picturesque and indented with many 
harbors. There are 10 mountains more than 4,000 
ft. high and hundreds more than 2,000 ft. 
Mount Katahdin, situated approximately in the 
geographical center of the state, is the first spot 
in the United States to greet the rising sun. 
Maine’s waters abound in fish, its forests in wild 
animals, and it has a climate rather intensely 
cold in winter but beneficent in summer. It has 
_ 2,465 lakes and twice as many rivers and streams 
comprising one-tenth of its surface. Moosehead 
Lake (35 miles long and two to ten miles wide) 
is the largest body of fresh water entirely within 
the borders of a single state. There are five large 
rivers—Androscoggin, Kennebec, Penobscot, St. 
John and St. Croix. The coastline is 2,486 miles 
Jong. Maine has 1,300 wooded islands, one, Mount 
Desert, of 60,000 at on wie is eee National 
: notable summer colony. 
rae er is by far the most important game 
- gnimal in the state as the average take is nearly 
: 20,000 a year. There is che Pap ea a The 
; 2 retty much at home in Maine, as 
black bear is pretty a Ma 
pone setae 
k, up north. As many as on 
Peccnis ote es some years. Other crops are 
hay, oats, buckwheat, apples. Poultry flourish, also 
blueberries. The fisheries are of great importance. 
ROP PRODUCTION. 
Beaute’ ig quarried to pave streets and build 
houses all over the North Atlantic coast. 
Lumber is the principal manufacturing product 
_ and Maine forests provide much white pine, spruce, 
hemlock, balsam, birch, cedar, oak, maple, beech, 


as numerous other fur-bearin 
Wwerne chief crop is the potato, and ies 


Dirigo”—State Flower, Pine Cone and Tassel 


ash, and basswood or linden. Maine leads the 
nation in the production of pulp and paper. Along 
the rivers are many water power motived textile, 
tanning, oilcloth, boots and shoes, canning, flour 
and machinery works. 

The coast of Maine, like every other boldly 
beautiful coast region in the world whose origin is 
non-volcanic, has been formed by the flooding of 
an old and water-worn land surface, which has 
turned its heights into islands and headlands, its 
stream courses into arms and reaches of the sea, 
its broader valleys into bays and gulfs. 

At the center of this coast there stretches an 
archipelago of islands and island-sheltered water- 
ways and lakelike bays, and at its northern end 
with its mountainous ‘uplift, lies Mount Desert 
Island, whereon the national park is located. Ulti- 
mately it is intended that the park shall be ex- 
tended to other islands in this archipelago and 
points upon the coast, and become, ultilizing these 
landlocked ocean waters with their limitless recrea- 
tional opportunities, no less a marine park than a 
land park. 

Mount Desert Island was discovered by Cham- 
plain in September, 1604, 16 years and over before - 
the coming of the Pilgrim Fathers to Cape Cod. 
He had come out the previous spring with, the 
Sieur de Monts, a Huguenot gentleman, a soldier, 
and the governor of a Huguenot city of refuge in 
southwestern France, to whom He Iv—“‘le. 
grand roi’’—had intrusted, the December previous, 
establishment of the French dominion in America. 

The University of Maine at Orono; Bowdoin 
College at Brunswick; Bates College at Lewiston 
and Colby Cole _ wb oe are well-known 
institutions 0 gher learning. 

Maine was visited by Sebastian Cabot (1496) and 
settled by Popham colonists (1607) at the mouth 
of the Kennebec river. It was the first region in 
the United States to build a church; the first to 
build a blockhouse and the first to build a ship— 
the ‘Virginia’ constructed at the mouth of the 
Kennebec (1607). The first chartered city in 
America was founded by Sir Ferdinando Gorges 
(1641) in the present town of York and called 
“Gorgeanna.’’ The first naval engagement of the 
Revolutionary War was fought off Machias. Of 
Monhegan Island was fought the historic battle 
between the ‘Enterprise’ and ‘‘Boxer’’ in the 
War of 1812. f 
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~~ Gapital, Annapolis—Old Line State, also Cockade ee sive ea Er BA = ee 

ylai i is one | to authorize the construction of six irigat 
e ey virioont sag ost orate on the | the purchase of merchant vessels suitable for co. 
by Pennsylvania, on the east by Delaware | version ae prapemtsted tue St ee ee . 

he Atlantic Ocean, on the south and west by cnr the defense bf the ebeat; the battery at Whet- 
ginia and West Virginia. It is Sai kage thee stone was offered by the city of Baltimore a 
south by Chesapeake Bay, a wide arm °5 | the Federal Government ‘‘as a fort, or an arsenal 
tic, ‘and an important channel of water-borne | for public defense.” Eight watships were buil 
sominerce which has made Baltimore a great sea-| or outfitted in Baltimore, including the frigate 
ort. The Potomac river, which flows along the | Constellation,’ launched in 1797. Realizing the 
¢hwestern boundary, is also important in com- | importance of proper protection for this important 
e. The topography is varied, low and flat in| work; Baltimoreans urged the erection of a stronger 
tions,\toward the ocean, and rising to moun-/| fort. When told that the Federal Government 
Te ans Me Eae, CUORE: nagheat pin, | Souk Bet, Oumene, Ore a” Srmotote the. present 
- bone Mountain, 3, eet, is int. | pose, ey raise unds 0: 
e state is distinctly separated by the bay into] star fort, with walls 35 ft thick. It was named 
tern and Western shore parts, each having so-| for Col. James McHenry, of Baltimore, who had 
been an aide to General Washington during the 
Revolution and was Secretary of War during ‘the 
years 1796-1800. : 

It was during the British attack on. Baltimore 
that Francis Seott Key, detained on a vessel 
seized by the English, watched the conflict and at 
dawn wrote the ‘“‘Star Spangled Banner.” 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, has won 
international fame, and to its hospital go patients 
from all parts of the world to consult its special- 
ists. Goucher College for Women, Baltimore; St. 
John’s, at Annapolis, and the University of Mary-. 
land, Baltimore, rank high. 2 : 

y t ) At Annapolis, a city with a notable history. which 
foes put up in the United States. has preserved its colonial charm, is the famous 

and and Massachusetts are the only two| United States Naval Academy (see Index therefor). 
hh Capitol buildings dating from before| Along artistic lines there is high development, 
evolution. The present building is the third | principal centers being Peabody Institute for Edu- 

Same site. The first, built in 1697, was | cation in Music, the Maryland Institute School of 

d by fire, and the second, built in 1704, | Art and Design, and Walter’s Art Gallery. 
own to make room for the present struc-| There are many points of historic and scenic 
it x interest in Maryland. The house is still standing 
eHenry National Park borders the water|in which President Madison and his family took 

altimore. It contains 47 acres, approxi- | refuge in Brookeville when the’ British burned the 
which are covered by the fort. During | city of Washington (1814). Crystal Grottoes at 
an Revolution Baltimore was an _im-| Boonesboro are one of the natural wonders of the 
al center and in the spring of 1776, a| United States and are so named because the stal- 
of 18 guns was erected on Whetstone Point | actites which form a beautiful drapery from the 
or the entrance to its harbor. This was/ roofs of the caves have a crystal clearness. An- 


& 


begin of Fort McHenry. During the 1790's, | tietam battlefield—near Hagerstown—scene of a 
depredations of Algerian corsairs and French | bloody battle of the Civil War, is visited annually 
; Tence with American commerce led Congress | by thousands of tourists. Z 
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; iA » Capital, Boston—Bay State, also Old Colony State—State Flower, Mayflower 
Ble. POPULATION 1930, 1935 

: Federal FERA Federal 
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eA ste Sees. a 12,697 12,858 | Methuen town 
Renee Wer vied 11,899 10,514 | Milford town 


Ae eee 21,769 21,835 | New Bedford 
Sylar Ap aces cays 21,748 24,831 | Newburyport .... 
nao vanes 25,086 25,871 | Newton .......... 
BIT Cs shore ois ete vw 781,188 © 8237119 | North Adams: .- =. i452 .7sia. 621 
[Onde bn OmorRE 15,712 17,122 | Northanipton’. 2.00 6 is bcc. ckie 24,381 
eNO ; 63,797  62,407| North Attleboro tow ; 
PEED CCR erg. 0 ssa 47,490 50,319 | Northbridge town 
oe SG ene 113,643 118,075 | Norwood town 
i Ae SSL Cee See 45,816 42,673 | Peabody 
copee \.. BRN iissers hy ks, OOO. 41,952 | Pittsfield ./ 2.0... 6.0.5 
21 Jo Qe US oe, eae 12,817 12,373 | Plymouth town 
‘ ERE MRE OR Ue oe & siete aan 12,957 13,884 | ‘Quincy 2. 5.0.15 
ROO ie em eed rab ven 3 15,136 15,371] Reading town 
Apton toWM.ie. ess... 11,323 10,486 | Revere 
PT ee eee ae BG Fer. 3 5H Salem 


Taunton “eh 

Wakefield town.. eae 
Waltham ...... 39/947 
Watertown town 34/913 
Webster: ‘tow... 005.0 /s.2.2 2! 2/992 
Wellesley town.................. 11,439 
Weatiela cco ma: ae ey 19,775 
West Springfield town........) 7! 684 
Weymouth) towne: st ene 20,882 
Winchester town................ 127719 
Wing thnop |e eet) eee heen ae 852 
Woburn 01) \6os 3) tee 19/434 
Worcester . +020 020. Penh odes RAGS ade 

14h: ee ee , 4,249,614 4.950.910 we 
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etts, one of the Thirteen Original 

a _lies in New England, bounded on the north 

— Verm wh and New Hampshire, on the east by 

e Atlantic Ocean, on the south by Rhode Island, 

onnecticut and the Atlantic, and on the west by 

Rhode Island and New York. 

The highest elevations, about 3,500 ft. maximum, 

of the west, in the Berkshires, now a summer 
Massachusetts was once wooded in all portions, 

. but retains only a fraction of the original forest 
wealth; and has become a leading industrial state 
with huge developed and potential water power. 
‘ The state is fifth in number of workmen em- 
cue. and seventh in value of products. The 
leading industry is the manufacture of cotton 
goods, and woolens and worsteds, and of great 
importance are the boot and shoe factories and 
tanneries, the foundries and machine shops, the 
electric equipment works, the paper mills and the 
printing and publishing houses. 

_rhe State has abundant rail and coastwise ship- 

Ping facilities. 

Massachusetts is the second densest populated 

State—514.6 to the square mile. The great indus- 

trial development is indicated by the census returns 

which show that 90.1% of the population is urban. 

In value, hay is the leading crop, tobacco and 

potatoes next, others being wheat, corn, oats, rye, 

buckwheat, apples, maple sugar, and small fruits, 
cranberries abounding in the lands along the coast. 
Massachusetts is the leading fisheries State of 
New England and Boston is the greatest fishing 

: port in the country. 

j Mineral products consist chiefly of quarry out- 

puts, including granite for paving blocks. Lee 

marble—the handsome white Dolomite—is famous. 

Some of it is in the Capitol at Washington, in the 

Washington Monument; and in Grant’s Tomb. 

No State is further advanced in primary and 

higher educational facilities. 

Harvard College at Cambridge, the nucleus of 
Harvard University, was founded in 1636. It has 
been generally regarded as the oldest college in 
America although William and Mary College, Va., 

claims its date of charter to be 1617. 

Other noted institutions of higher learning are: 
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Michigan - Cae 

Capital, Lansing—Wolverine State—State Flower, Apple Blossom 
POPULATION 1930, 1935 


Federal FERA 

Census Census 

1930 1935 

(SE Whe Sep Seg ee aia ee 13,064 12,703 

aipene LAPS, ee RE Beas 12'166 12,574 

Pet TOM SOREL on ae ssn veo alee 26,944 26,078 

ie Battle Creek.......--.:-0-c0-0-- 43/573 43115 

FETE Cy Sa eee 47,395 43,651 

Me ere Gosek LB 
CE iy ee 
PUTER BS no, on ire wn Roe Sie = hea 
FER ESAVIR DES LE al da a ipl BU oelere exe 
eo Spee A EP ee meh 


Hamtramck 
Highland Park 
Holland 
; Iron Mountain 


q lying along the Canadian border, is 
Giniaed "by. mee Michigan into two parts: the 
northern peninsula has on the north Lake Superior, 

and on the south Wisconsin; the southern peninsula 

: has Lake Michigan on the west, Lake Huron, on 
_ tario, Canada, and Lake Erie on the east, and 
Tndiana and Ohio on the south. The interests o 

e the northern peninsula are mostly copper and 
timber. In the southern there are also minerals 

+ and timber, but manufacturing has grown to chief 
- jmportance. Michigan ranks first automobile 
__ production. Say Ietee 
is mostly flat and sandy, w: g! 

ae. eter sorer timberlands, mostly coniferous, 
with rugged topography in the north. The oes 
the Federal Government and large private enter- 
-prises are now Sime great efforts for the re- 
the land. 

= teeta tate Hes greater water boundary lines pro- 
-. portioned to area; transport naturally is great by 
Pert means, Raii facilities are abundant, lines 
having sought the heavy tonnage of the ce 
_ developed industries. The great Sault Ste. e 
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Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Massachu- 
setts State, Amherst, Tufts, Williams, Clark, Boston 
University, Holy Cross, Boston College and North- 
eastern University. Institutions for women include 
Wellesley, Smith, Radcliffe (an offshoot of Har- 
vard). Mount Holyoke, Wheaton and Simmons 


colleges. ’ 

As with all New England, the State is a TER les 
summer resort, the North Shore above Boston bel i 
the resort of vacationists and many artists, and the — 
long hooklike Cape Cod and adjacent islands at-— 
tract thousands. At Provincetown, at the tip of the 
Cape, the Mayflower made its first landing, in 1620, _ 
sailing thence to Plymouth. New Bedford was the Es 


‘ 
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leading whaling port in the world when the whal- 
ing industry was at its height. It is now one of the 
largest yachting and fishing centers on the coast. 
Nantucket was also a leading whaling port. Regular 
boat services at New Bedford and Woods Hole oe ‘ 
maintained with Nantucket and Martha’s Vineyard. — 
The early history of Massachusetts is so much a 
history of America itself that the state io eee ¥ 
with historical landmarks of national in ie 
Plymouth Rock and the town of Plymouth 
stand and both attract thousands of sightseeing 
tourists. Boston boasts of many points of historic 
importance—Faneuil Hall, ‘‘the Cradle of Liberty,” 
Bunker Hill Monument, Paul Revere’s Home and 
many other landmarks associated with the Revolu 
tionary War. ws? So 
The First Church of Christ, Scientist, known as 
the ‘‘Mother Church’’ is in Boston, where the 
Christian Science movement was founded 
where its administrative center is now situat 
The branch churches of Christ, Scientist, are to 
be Sher in almost every part of the civilized — 
world. nH - ede : 
The original edifice, completed in 1895 
seating capacity of 1,000 persons, soon 
inadequate. Accordingly in 1905 there was erecte 
an extension with a dome reaching 224 ft. abo 
the street. The auditorium seats approxima 
5,000. The extension cost nearly $2,000,000 4 
church is built of Indiana limestone and 
Hampshire granite, New Hampshire being th 
tive state of Mary Baker Eddy, discoverer 
founder of Christian Science. war tine ny 


Lansing 


Marquette 
Menominee 
Monroe 


Saginaw ....... 
Sault Ste. Marie. F 
Traverse “City.:. - 2. 22+. dcecce ves 
Wyandotte 
Wpetldnti“s4 25s. .55*))-<.creea eee 
4,842,325 4,661,199 ‘ 
Ship Canal, between Lakes Huron and & 
accommodates more tonnage than the Suez C 
There are more than 6,000 small lakes, 
fishing and summer sports attract many. 
maintains 16 fish hatcheries. — Re ge 
Educationally, Michigan has its State Univers’ 
at Ann Arbor, which was first to admii 
matriculates; Michigan State College of A 
ture and Applied Sciences at E. Lansing, wh 
the oldest agricultural college in the country 
Michigan College of Mining and Technology a 
Houghton; and many normal schools. Wits 5 
An act of Congress approved March 3, 193: 
vided for the establishment of a national pi 
Isle Royale in Lake Superior about 40 miles so 
of Port Arthur. It is about 45 miles long and 
miles wide, and contains about 123,520 acre 
which 9,121 acres are public land and 2,240 owne 
by the state. Fi: 
Beautifully situated along many waterways, 
State bids strongly for metropolitan repute 
constantly attracts newcomers from home p 
abroad. In summer time, the Mackinac Islands 
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- popular resorts. : 
~ The principal minerals are coal, natural gas, 


cement, iron ore, gypsum, copper, silver, petroleum. 
The State leads in production of salt. See Index, 


MINERAL PRODUCTION. 

_ "The chief crops are oats, corn, wheat, clover 
seed, hay, potatoes, sugar beets, cherries, apples, 

aches, pears, grapes, beans. See Index, cRopP 


DUCTION. 

Oni 1763, Michigan was a part of New France: 
rench occupation has left its mark on the State 
. the presence of French geographical names, 
ench population, French traditions and French 
nd_tenure in some sections. : 

The oldest settlements (Sault Ste. Marie, Mack- 
¢, and Detroit) are of French origin. : 
‘The fur trade flourished during both periods, 
ichilimackinac being a famous center of the 


by th : 
cordance with whose provision it became a_terri- 
tory in 1805 and a State in 1835. See Index, 
ERRITORIAL EXPANSION OF THE U. S. 


mnesota includes the geographic center of 
th America. The State is bounded on the south 
+ Towa, on the west by Sottth and North Dakota, 

he north by Manitoba and Ontario, and on the 
St Wisconsin and Lake Superior. It is about 
niles long, and from its most eastern point to 
xtreme western point about 350 miles wide. 

e ee of three great river systems are 

in its limits, those of streams flowing north- 

to Hudson Bay, eastward to the Atlantic 
a and southward to the Gulf of Mexico. 
ut a third of this surface, on the south and 
¢, consists of rolling prairie. The district north 
west of Lake Superior has rich iron ore ranges. 

> northwest border of this State, reaching 
est into North Dakota and north into 
ae is the fertile and broad Red river valley, 


Minn 
‘St. 


ith a: 


thern 


e@ is Itasca Lake, the source of the 

i, with Bemidji and Cass Lakes, Lake 
goshish, Leech Lake, and a multitude of 
Rete adding volume to the water of the 
'D) 


northeastern part of the State south of the 

i iron range, flow into Lake Superior, and are 
east to the Atlantic Ocean. The Mississippi 
ving its chief source in Lake Itasca, at 
elevation, leaves the State at 620 ft. above 
1 he Red river of the North, beginning 
tasea, at a height of 1,500 ft. above the 

& , leaves the State at an elevation of 750 ft. 
e average altitude of the State is about 1,250 ft. 
ighest elevations are the tops of the Misquah 

‘ im the center of Cook County, which rise 
ut 1,630 ft. above Lake Superior, or 2,330 ft. 


the sea. - 
e only herd of caribou in the United States 
ind in northern Minnesota, The caribou and 
ivopéan relative, the reindeer, are peculiar 
at the females of the species bear antlers, 
‘ than the male's but antlets just the same. 
lack bear and bob-cats are numerous in 
e _ forests. ; . 
ares white men known to have set foot in 
Were Pierre Esprit Radisson and Medard 
art, French explorers, who came to the region 
655, stayed a year and returned to Montreal 
1 with a fortune in fur pelts. When France 
st her dependencies in the New World (1763) 
ter most of Minnesota passed to Great 


of Lake Superior is the lowest land in 
602 ft. above sea level. The waters of 


pe Rin) 
. settleme me of Minnesota continued until the 
‘ly 20th century, First the southeast and middle 
ons of the State were settled, then the south 
west, and, finally, the northeast, which still 
ns sparsely populated. Earlier immigrants 


Belle Island, Ausable and St. Mary’s River are | 


French population and customs fo 
until the opening of the Erie Canal in 1 
duced the dominant New England and 
stock. The population increased fro’ ) 
in¥1830,t0' 219,000) In-4840;..e0k i) Geese coe 
_ To the original French and eastern Americ 
people have been added Germans (widely_ di 
tributed), Italians and Poles in Detroit, Bohe- 
mians in the Saginaw Valley, Finns and Swedes in 


mining regions and a few Negroes in the southern 
counties. ~ 

Detroit was connected with Chicago in 1852 and 
with New York in 1854. 

The southern counties were first settled, and 
agriculture and lumbering were the principal oc- 
cupations. i 
Copper and iron mining in the Upper Peninsula 
began about 1845. The first railroad to the iron 
mines (Marquette and Negaunee) was opened in 
1857 and direct rail connection with the Lower 
Peninsula via the Straits of Mackinac was estab- 
lished in 1881. The mining industry was promoted 
by the construction of the canal at Sault Ste. 


Marie (1755). 


Minnesota 
ital, St. Paul—Gopher State, also North Star State—State Flower, Cypripedium (moccasin flower) 


came from northern Europe; in the later period 
there were added to Minnesota’s population Finns, 
Poles, Czechs, Slovacs, Russians, Italians, Greeks, 
and other nationalities. The building of railroads 
in the State began with 10 miles of road completed 
between St. Paul and St. Anthony in 1862. This 
line was constructed by the St. Paul and Pacific, 
the road that was reorganized under the leadership 
of James J. Hill in 1879 and eventually became the 
Great Northern. The first road to connect Minne- 
sota with the Pacific coast, the Northern Pacific, 
ee gomepicied under the guidance of Henry Villard 
in é 

During the years following the Civil War the 
lumber resources of the State were intensively ex- 
ploited. Minneapolis and Duluth owed their rapid 
growth during the seventies and eighties in part 
to the milling and shipping of lumber. In 1905 the 
production of lumber reached its peak with the 
cutting of two billion ft. 

In the early sixties agriculture in Minnesota 
emerged from the frontier subsistence type of farm- 
ing and in the next two decades developed into 
commercial farming, devoted largely to a single 
crop. The State became one of the world’s great 
wheat-producing centers, and even today the largest 
our mills in the world are at Minneapolis: Begin= 
ning in 1880, however, wheat gradually gave way 
to corn as the staple produce, and agriculture 
became diversified. Dairying did not become an 
important industry in Minnesota until the early 
eighties, but its development since then has been 
rapid, especially during the last two decades. 
Minnesota now produces more butter than any 
other State, and there has been a remarkable 
growth of marketing through farmers’ co-operative 
creameries. Meat-packing has become an im- 
portant industry. 

Minnesota is among the first States in production 
of barley, rye and flax seed. Other crops besides 
wheat and corn are oats, hay, potatoes. See Index, 
CROP PRODUCTION. 

Rich beds of iron ore were discovered in the 
northeastern section of the State in the last decades 


of the nineteenth century. In 1884 the first ship- 


ment of ore was made from the Vermilion Range, 
finding its way to Lake Superior and eastern 
markets by way of Two Harbors. Later Duluth 
developed into an important lake port for the 
shipment of ore from the Mesabi Range, dis- 
covered by the Merritt brothers in 1890, and the 
Cuyuna Range. Minnesota is a national center for 
iron mining and produces 60% of all iron ore in 
the United States. Manganese is another mineral 
produced in large quantities. See Index, MINERAL 
rhe University of Mi. ta in M lis i 
e University o mneso inneapolis is 
the principal institution of higher education, others 
being Hamline University, St. Paul; St. John’s 
R. C. University, Collegeville; Carleton and St. 
Olaf Colleges, Northfield; and St, 
College for women, St. Paul. 

Pipestone National Park in the extreme south- 
western corner of the State, is a region still rich 
with the lore of Indian days together with many 
interesting relics of their existence. Here is the 
Great Stone Face, a perfect Indian head profile, 
30 ft. high, which nature has carved. Minnehaha 
Falls, 53 ft. high, immortalized by Longfellow in 

The cong of Hiawatha” are a part of Minnehaha 
State Park, Minneapolis. H 


the Lake Superior region, Cornishmen in the | 


‘ 
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Mississippi 


Capital, Jackson—Magnolia State, also Bayou State—State Flower,. Magnolia 


Mississippi, one of the States of the East South 
Central group, is bounded on the north by Tennessee, 
on the east by Alabama, on the south by Louisiana 
and the Gulf of Mexico, and on the west by Loui- 
siana and Arkansas; the Mississippi river is the 
western boundary line. It is hilly but not rugged, 
and in general slopes downward to the great river 
and the Gulf shore. The climate and production 
are sub-tropical. 

Agriculture is the chief interest. Cotton is the 
chief crop, Mississippi ranking second in cotton 
Production. Other crops are pecans, sweet potatoes, 
corn, rice, wheat, oats, sugar cane, peanuts and 
every character of fruit grown in its zone. See 
Index, CROP PRODUCTION. 

_ Mineral deposits in Mississippi include hydrated 
limestone, coal, gypsum and rich clay. See Index, 
MINERAL PRODUCTION. 

The broad level acres of the Yazoo-Mississippi 
Delta are the world’s premier totton country. 
Planted in April, the cotton is cultivated through 
May and June and “laid by’’ in August. Picking 
begins in September, and in bumper crop years, as 
in 1937, continues into January. At Scott is the 
world’s largest cotton plantation, 35,000 acres in 
one unit. 

Following the harvests come the town and county 
fairs. The Delta Staple Cotton Festival in Clarks- 
dale is patterned after by exhibits and street shows 
in nearly every county. The money from crop sales 
bulges the pockets of the farmers, white and black. 
A month of carnival reaches a climax in the huge 
Mississippi Free State Fair in Jackson in October. 

Transport is supplied by the rail lines and by 
the Mississippi river, on which traffic, lessening 
in the recent era of rapid rail development, is 
growing again to great relative importance. 

__ The old plantation life prevails as unchanged as 
in any Southern State, with spacious mansion 
houses and large estates, the homes of the old- 
time aristocracy of the age of the Southern cavalier. 

Parchman, Mississippi's state penal farm, has 
been called by the Library of +Congress the best 
source of Negro folk music in the nation. Mound 
Bayou is a half-century old, exclusively-Negro 
community founded by Isaiah Montgomery, former 
slave of Jefferson Davis. 

There are 20 universities and colleges in the 


State, the most noted being the University of 
Mississippi, Oxford; Mississippi State _ College, 
Starkville; and issippi State College for 


Women, Columbus. 

The battlefield in Vicksburg was established as 
@ national military park in 1899 to commemorate 
the campaign, siege, and defense of Vicksburg, one 


of the turning points of the war, and to preserve 
the ground where took place ‘the battles and 
operations connected with the siege. There the 
Confederates made their last stand for control of 
the lower Mississippi river, the highway to the 
sea for the Union States of the Middle West. 
There, on the high bluffs commanding a bend in 
the stream, the Confederate batteries prevented the 
Passage of Federal vessels and made impossible 
cooperation between Federal troops above and 
below the city. 

Throughout 1862 Federal naval and military ex- 
Peditions against Vicksburg failed. At the begin- 
ning of 1863 an army under General Grant 
descended the river to the Louisiana shore near 
Vicksburg, and assisted by a strong fleet under 
Admiral Porter strove for 3 months to cross the 
river and attack the city from the rear. 

Failing in these efforts, Grant finally marched 
his army southward, crossed the river 30 miles 
below Vicksburg, and early in May, 1863, estab- 
lished a position on the Mississippi side. From 
there he marched rapidly northeast and, in a series 
of five pitched battles, defeated and separated the 
armies of Joseph E. Johnston and Pemberton. On 
May 18 the latter was driven within the defenses 
of Vicksburg, to which Grant then laid siege: The 
siege was pushed for 47 days. Two Federal assaults 
were repulsed by the defenders, whose system of 
earthworks encircling the city proved impregnable 
to direct attack. The Federal army then resorted to 
regular siege operations, subjecting the Confederate 
forts to an almost continuous bombardment. The 
city was also shelled by the fleet in the river, the 
inhabitants taking refuge in caves and cellars when 
the firing became intense. The expected relief 
from Johnston’s army failed to materialize and at 
length, weakened by sickness and lack of food, the 
Confederates were compelled to surrender. On 
July 4 Grant’s army entered Vicksburg. J 

General Grant said later in his memoirs, when 
Lat pt fell ‘‘the fate of the Confederacy was 
sealed.’’ 

Vicksburg National Military Park is noted among 
the world’s battlefields for its distinctive topography 
and for the extensive remains of trenches and 
earthworks which render the military operations 
in the locality readily comprehensible. Today the 
visitor can traverse the remains of the Confederate 
works, and see, marching up the steep slopes be- 
fore him, rows of markers indicating the positions 
attained by the Federal forces in their assaults and 
engineering operations. To an unusual degree the 
battlefield preserves and illustrates the heroic 
events which occurred there. f 


Missouri 


Capital, Jefferson City—Ozark State, also 


Missouri, a mid-western State, is bounded on the 
north by Iowa, on the east by Illinois, Kentucky 
and Tennessee, on the south by Arkansas, and on 
the west by Oklahoma, Kansas and Nebraska. 

The Mississippi river forms the entire eastern 
boundary line for 500 miles, and the Missouri 
river the northern part of the western line, cutting 
then through the State to confluence with the 
Mississippi above St. Louis. In all it has nearly 
1,000 miles of navigable waterways. 

Its topography is varied—upland table in the 
north and west, the Ozark Mountains in the cen- 
ter and south, with low-lying river bottom areas in 
the extreme southeast. Its climate varies from the 
north temperate to the sub-tropical. 

Economically, it partakes of the characteristics of 
both North and South, is strong agriculturally and 
industrially, and far advanced in education. 

Corn is the chief crop, but large quantities of 
winter wheat, oats, potatoes and tobacco are mar- 
keted. Cotton is grown in the southeast counties. 

Index, Crop PRODUCTION. 
Seine State is rich in minerals with extensive de- 
posits of coal and lead. Other important minerals 
are zinc, Portland cement, grindstones, pig-iron, 
copper, barite, blue and white lead, limestone, 
sandstone, granite and silver. See Index MINERAL 

DUCTION. 
PRCssourl is the foremost manufacturing state 
west of the Mississippi river, with meat-packing 
and the making of boots and shoes the most im- 
portant industries. The stockyards and packing 
plants in Kansas City are famous. Flour and feed 
mills, butter and cheese factories, have large out- 
puts; and so have the printing establishments and 
machine shops. Missouri is first in the world’s 
output of corn cob pipes and sells millions annu- 


Show Me State—State Flower, Hawthorn 


The Bagnell Dam across the Osage river in the 
Ozarks (completed in 1931) created the largest 
artificial lake in the world, 129 miles long, with a 
shore line of approximately 1,300 miles, flooding 
more than 60,000 acres and impounding 97,000,000,- 
000 cubic ft. of water. The dam is 2,543 ft. long 
and 148 ft. high from bed rock to the state high- 
way on its top. It is part of a $33,000,000 hydro- 
seg ee development designed to generate 268,- 


.D. 

The metropolitan area of which St. Louis is the 
business ana banking center, has a population of — 
1,246,000. St. Louis is noted for its botanical 
gardens, zoo, parks and Municipal Open-Air The- 
ater (seating 9,267). Twenty-one main trunk lines 
furnish railroad transportation. 

St. Louis is the gateway for north and south 
travel as well as of freight traffic, and many tour- 
ists stop there en route. A feature is the Eads 
bridge across the Mississippi, which is said to ac- 
commodate more freight cars than any other in the 
world. River traffic is immense, to and from New 
Orleans and intermediate points. 

In livestock the Missouri mule, which is face- 
tiously said to have won the war, has always been 
bred much eee got omen to all States and 
foreign countries. See Index. Livestock. 

Although the native-born whites are 88.2% and 
foreign-born whites only 7, the influx of Germans 
in the revolutionary times of their native land in 
the last century left a large proportion of per- 
sons of that blood, especially in St. Louis to this 
day, those now being practically all natives. 

The University of Missouri in Columbia, and 
St. Louis University and Washington University in. 
St. Louis, twelve colleges and seven normal schools 
are the higher institutions of education. 

The William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art and 
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Atkins Museum, erected at a cost of $15,000,000 
in Kansas City (1933) is one of the foremost art 
museums in the Middle-west. ; 

Lia Salle’s explorations (1682) located what is now 
Missouri as a part of the vast Louisiana claim, 
which was relinquished to Span (1762), returned 
to France (1800), and purchased by the United 
States (1803). aie. boa 

The state is rich in sites of historic and pre- 

istoric interest. At many places, such as near 
_ Hartsburg and Hannibal, travelers see where 
ancient Indian Mound builders lived and con- 


“Montana, a Mountain State, is bounded on the 
forth by Canada, on the east by North and South 
akota, on the south by Wyoming and Idaho, and 
on the west by Idaho. 

Montana was the only state to show a decrease 
‘in population between the census years 1920 and 
- 1930, having lost 15,370, or 2.8%. i 
_ The Rocky Mountain range crosses the State in 
the west, with the Bitter Root range at the extreme 
western side, the country east of the Rockies slop- 
ing off into vast plains ahd smaller valleys between 
smaller hill elevations. Its rivers of note are the 
Missouri, up which crude boat navigation has 
passed fot generations; the Yellowstone, Madison 
and Bitter Root. Of the 50,000,000 acres, the forests 
about 30,000,000 acres are, with other areas, 
anges for livestock grazing. 

Irrigation by Federal Government and private 

tive, has been highly developed, resulting in 
the production of large quantities of the standard 
ee ornare and small, of the temperate zone, 
the State, although far north and high in eleva- 
tion, being especially suited to that activity, largest 
_ development being in the Bitter Root, Missoula 
and Flathead regions. Wheat, oats, flaxseed, bar- 
ye, corn, hay, potatoes and sugar beetS are 
The annual wool clip is large, See 
ROP PRopuCcTION; also Livestock. 
aief mineral products are gold, silver, copper, 
|, zinc, petroleum, high grade manganese ore, 
jatural gas, asbestos. See Index, MINERAL 
‘ON. 


tana has a stumpage of more than 58,000,- 

t. of timber, of which much is the increas- 
valuable white pine; other kinds are larch, 
édar, Douglas fir, white fir, lodge-pole 
uable for telegraph poles, hemlock and 


pine. 

__ The potential horsepower available in the waters 

5 Saat ie at 3,700,000, of which 428,884 h.p. had 

been developed by Jan. 1, 1933. Immense reservoirs 
een constructed on the Madison and Mis- 
vers to give dependable water supplies. 

‘he State University in Missoula, the College of 


raska, a West North Central State, is bound- 
e north by South Dakota, on the east by 
| Missouri, on the south by Kansas and 
do, and on the west by Colorado and Wy- 
The Missouri River forms the eastern 


ndary. 
he western portion lies in the foothills of the 
ountains, with high barren table lands 
sS reaching an altitude of about 


por 
ba 


Roc 


a are corn, oats, wheat, barley, rye, 

otatoes, sugar beets. The State leads 

ction of wild hay. Nebraska cattle exceed 

; there are more than 2,000,000 swine. See 
op Propuction; also Livestock. 

ca is not yxyich in mineral wealth. 

ha is one of the greatest rail centers in the 


f Nebraska, Lincoln; Creighton (R. C, 
ity, Omaha; Nebraska Wesleyan Wiiwatatte 


structed gheiz_grea ae 
earthworks. e old U. Gr 
by Grant himself outside St. 


x Montana 


Capital, Helena—Bonanza State, also Treasure State—State Flower, Bitter Root 


Agriculture and Machanic Arts; Bozeman; School 
of Mines, Butte; Northern Montana College, Havre, 
and the two Normal Colleges in Dillon and Billings 
are parts of the University of Montana. 

Scenically, Montana is not surpassed. Its lofty 
mountains are rugged and picturesque, and travel 
wif rail or automobile takes one through beautiful 
places. Glacier National Park, oh the line between 
the..United States ahd Canada, is one of the 
greatest public preserves in the world. In it is a 
high scenic road, the Going-to-the-Sun highway, 
an outstanding feat of engineering. The park con- 
tains nearly a million acres of the finest mountain 
country, over 85% being in a natural wilderness 
condition. 

Probably the first white man to venture into 
Montana was Chevalier De La Verendrye, a French- 
man who came down from Canada. He picked up 
stories from the Indians of a great river that ran 
westward to the sea, so he left Fort LaReine, now 
Portage La Prairie, Manitoba (1742), to find the 
Columbia river. He probably entered the extreme 
southwestern corner of Montana and on New 
Year’s Day (1743) sighted snow-capped mountains 
to the west. Verendrye called the region the 
“Land of the Shining Mountains.’’ No more white | 
men visited Montana until the Lewis and Clark 
Expedition 62 years later. 

The discovery of-gold in the 1850’s and 60's at- 
tracted swarms of miners and merchants. Bust- 
ling towns sprouted overnight on land where pre- 
viously had roamed the Indians—Blackfeet, Flat- 
heads, Crows, Sioux and Cheyennes. Strife de- 
veloped between white man and red man, causing 
much bloodshed. It was at the junction of Little 
and Big Horn rivers (1876) that General Custer 
and 277 of his men were massacred by the Indians 
under Chief Sitting Bull. With mining prosperity 
camé banditry and vigilante committees were ot- 
ganized to cope with the outlawry. Informal 
hangings became a daily occurrence. ‘‘Trees be- 
gan bearing a strange fruit with a tough rind,” 
one historian wrote. When order was restored, the 
vigilante members disbanded. 


a Nebraska P 


Rh 
a) Capital, Lincoln—Antelope State, also Black Water State—State Flower, Goldenrod 


(M. E.), Lincoln; Hastings College (Presby.), Hast- 
ings; and Municipal University, Omaha. 

Nebraska at the 1934 election voted an amend- 
ment to its constitution to substitute a single cham- 
ber for the old bicameral legislature. The new 
chamber has 43 members elected without party 
designation, whereas the old legislature had 133 
hae ae Wire es 

e cost 0: e first uni-cameral session 
was $110,000 as compared with $260,000 for ob, Pat 
bicameral meeting. Legislative machinery and 
procedure have been simplified, reducing the num- 
ber of committees from 61 to 16; and Abolishin: 
executive sessions. Newspapermen are permitted 
to attend all committee meetings, Before a bill be- 
comes law it is submitted to a Committee of Re- 
view which, with the assistance of three prominent 
phen tag ae ne tee eae eee 

nder the Constitution, the bonded i 
State is limited to $100,000. “State Baek i ieee 
holiday in Nebraska, is obServed on Mar. 1. : 

The earliest records of Nebraska ate the rocks 
and the soil. These indicate that this part of the 
planet has at times been the bottom of a sea and 
other times has been elevated above the water: that 
at one time the region had a climate of tropical 
warmth and ata later time was covered in part by 
- Bette ue ce vance BY ree of former plants 

which tes 0 thes ns are 
anand aoe ve ae State. Sr ae 
ecent investigations indicate the pre 
prehistoric men in Nebraska at a peflod eaeraral 
hundred, perhaps thousands of years ago. ; os 

The Otoe, Omaha, Ponca, Pawnee, Sioux, Chey- _ 
enne and Arapahoe tribes of Indians were found in Ay 

ile 


¥- 


‘> 


2 tribes. 


- tp the Missouri River about the year 1700. In 1739 


‘stony loam, 


Some os 


These numbered 
altogether about 40,000 persons who lived chiefly 
by hunting, partly by primitive agriculture. War 
Was the normal condition existing between these 
Yhe traditions of these Indians indicate 
that they had migrated to the Nebraska region 
within a few hundred years of the time they were 
found by the first explorers. 

Francesco Vasquez Coronado and his party of 30 
Spanish cavalry were the first white men to visit 
this region. Their visit was in the summer of 1541, 
French fur traders and trappers began to venture 


the Mallet brothers, with a party of eight French- 
men, named the Platte River and traveled nearly 
the entire length of the State on a journey from 
the Missouri River to Santa Fe. They were fol- 
lewed by many other French fur traders during the 
néxt 60 years. 

Spain, France and England all claimed the Ne- 
braska region at different times, basing their 
claims upon discoveries and explorations. Ini 1763, 
at the close of the Seven Years’ War, France ceded 
all her claims east of the Mississippi to England 
and west of the Mississippi to Spain. Nebraska was 
thus a part of the Spanish province of Louisiana | 
from 1763 until 1801, when Napoleon bought it back. 
See Index, Lourstana PurcHASE. 

Lewis and Clark were the cothmandets of the | 
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_ Nebraska by the first explorers. 
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first American expedition to visit Nebraska, in the 
Years 1804-1806. In 1811 the Hunt party of Astor- 
ians skirted the Nebraska shores on their way to 
Oregon and in 1813 seven of the patty crossed the 
mountains and followed the North Platte down to 
its junction with the Missouri. In 1819 Major 
Long with a party of -20 men traveled from the 
Missouri River up the Platte to the head waters of 
its south fork near Denver. During the years 1807- 
1820 Manuel Lisa, of Spanish descent, but a citizen 
of the United States, became the leading fur trader 
and explorer of the Nebraska region. 

- Sites marking the places where Indian fights 
took place in the State are Fort McPherson Ceme- 
tery, Massacre Canyon Monument, and Pawnee 
Battlefield. Fort McPherson Cemetery, situated on 
the south side of the Platte river near Maxwell, is 
a national military cemetery containihg the graves 
of many early-day heroes. Here are graves of sol- 
diers of the Sioux and Cheyenne Indian Wars, and 
here lies Spotted Horse, a Pawnee scout. Massacre 
,Canyon Monument, in Hitchcock county, com- 
memorates the last great battle betweeh the Sicux 
and the Pawnees. The Pawnees were badly beaten 
and suffered a loss of 156 men. The monument was 
erected by the United States Government. Pawnee 
Battlefield is the site where the Pawnee surren- 
dered to the Nebraska militia, under the command 
of Géheral John M. Thayer (July 22, 1859). 


Nevada 


Capital, Carson City—Silver State, also Sagebrush State—State Flower, Sagebrash 


Névada, least populous of all States, is of the 
Mountain group in Western United States, bounded 
on the north by Oregon and Idaho, on the east by 
Utah and Arizona, on the south and west by 
California. 

It is mountainous and much of the high table- 
Janids is arid or semi-arid. The Federal Govern- 
ment has a project to reclaim 160,000 acres, which 
when complete will add no less than $20,000,000 to 
the annual crops. Agriculture is not varied, owing 
hitherto to lack of water, but as irrigation ad- 
vances diversification of products proceeds. Wheat, 
barley, potatoes are the chief crops. Live stock 
interests are relatively large. See Index, Crop 
Propuction; also Livestock. 

The highest dam in the world is on the Colorado 
river about 25 miles southeast of Las Vegas, Ne- 
vada. See Index, Boutper Dam. 

The University of Nevada, established at Elko 
in 1873 and moved to Reno in 1886, is the chief 
institution of learning. “The state has four 
colleges. ‘ 

The mountains have produced more than a bil- 
lion dollars of mineral wealth, chiefly in gold, 
silver and copper, Other important minerals are 
lead, zinc, quicksilver, tungsten, sulphur, graphite, 
borax, gypsum and building stone. See Index, 
MINERAL PRODUCTION. : r 

There are a number of interesting caverns in 
Nevada, the most noted being Gypsum Cave, 20 
miles northeast of Las Vegas, in a limestone spur 
of the Frenchman range of mountains, about 
2,000 ft. above sea level in a rocky desert country. 
When completely excavated some years ago the 
cave was known to have six rooms and measured 

300 ft. in length. The widest spot was 


abou 
about 120 ft. 


The entrance measured 70 ft. ac¥Yoss with @ 
height of about 15 ft. On passing the portal the 
floor sloped steeply downward so that in a dis- 
tance of 52 ft. there was a drop of 34 ft. to the 
openings of the inner rooms. ; 

Gypsum Cave furnishes artifacts which prove 
that at one time prehistoric men and animals 
lived there. Although quite evidently not o¢cupied 
conjointly by the two, nevertheless there is suffii- 
cient proof to show that both types were cofi- 
temporary. 

Franciscan friars were the first white men to 
set foot in what is now Nevada. ‘hey crossed 
the territory on their way to California in 1775. 
Peter Ogden of the Hudson Bay Company. BTA 
ered the Humboldt or Ogden river (1825); Judediah 
Smith passed through the region (1826); and John 
Cc. Fremont traversed the territory with an ex- 


ploring party (1834-44). A trading post was 
we y the Mormons near the Carson river in 


1843. f 

Until the discovery of the famous Comstock Lode 
(1859), the inhabitants of Nevada numbered onl 
about 1,000, chiefly Mormons and California gol 
seekers who had tarried on the way. After the 


discovery there was a stampede of fortune hunters- 


from all over the country. The population of Vir= 
ginia City spurted from a few hundred to 30,000. 


Bonanzas were struck and developed; men became 


wealthy beyond dreams over night. For 4 number 
of years the Comstock Lode was the richest silver 
mining center in the world and from it has come 
approximately one billion dollars in gold and silver. 

By reason of the short period of residence re- 
quired for divorce suits, Nevada has become a popu- 
lar resort, and the city of Reno is the center of 
that activity. Games of chance have been legalized. 


New Hampshire 
Capital, Concord—Granite State—State Flowet, Purple Lilac 


w Hampshire is bounded on the north by 
Ginans, on Mine east by Maine and the Atlantic 
Ocean, on the south by Massachusetts, and on the 
west by Vermont. It was one of the Thirteen 

1 States. 
oF Peat Eneen parts are rugged, reaching in the 
White Mountains the highest elevations of the 
Northeastern United States (Mount Washington, 
6,293 ft.). There are 86 mountain peaks in an area 
of 1,270 square miles. Toward the sea, it is more 
Jevel and agricultural and industrial by utilization 
of river water power. There are more than 600 
Jakes in the state. The Connecticut river rises in 
New Hampshire and forms the greater part of the 

n border. 

Meo arere. despite an income below that of 
manufacturing and the recreational business, re- 
mains an important use of land and a basic part of 
the state’s economie structure. As a land use it oc- 
cupies one-third of the state’s area and as a source 
of employment it is directly responsible for the 
support of one-sixth of the state’s population. 
‘ost of the state’s soil cover consists of sandy or 
considered excellent for forest growth, 
continuotis fertilization when use 


pay, seating There are small patches 0 


for plowed crops. 


# 


excellent soil along the river valleys. and in old 
glacial lake ottoua, but the total is relatively 
small. ; 
The leading lines of agricultural activity are 
dairy and poultry products, hay, potatoes, maple 
products, corn, oats, and apples, the first men- 
tioned accounting for more than one-half the value 
of total agricultural production at present. ets 
Index, croP PRODUCTION. The physical character- 
istics of the state are such. that mos its area 
is better fitted for growing forest than for any 
other purpose. At present, including farm wood- 
land, over three-fourths of the state’s land is 
forested. These forest resources, used intelligently, 
should continue to be an important factor in the 
economic life of the state, ’ 
The principal commercial minerals of New 
Hampshire are, in order of their present i 
ortance: granite, sand and gravel, clay eset 
Felds ar. and mica; other materials include garnet, 
quartz, beryl, fluorspar, molybdenum, lead, silver, 
zine. copper, gold, and others. : 
Textiles, leather products, paper and pulp in- 
dustries comprise, at present, about 60% of the 
state’s manufactures.. Preeminent for many years, 
the textile industry in the state is yielding to the 
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rapidly growing boot and shoe industry. The state 
holds Yourth pine in the manufacture of boots and 
shoes, being preceded by Massachusetts, New York 
5 Missouri. Though experiencing a sharp decline 
in paper and pulp production after 1929, New 
Hampshire still ranks 11th in that field. Other 
important classes of industry in New Hampshire 
_ are wood and lumber, iron and steel products, stone 
“and clay products and electrical equipment. It is 
interesting to note that the value of textile ma-~ 
 chinery and parts made in the state is exceeded 
« cay id Massachusetts, Pennsylvania and Rhode 
Island. 
The White Mountain National Forest is the 
- Jargest single publicly-owned area in New England. 
“™> While not acquired and operated primarily as a 
recreational area, recreational values are a direct 
by-product of its existence. The area in New 
Hampshire, under the supervision of the United 
States Forest Service, includes 663,084 acres, of 
which approximately 100,000 acres have recreation 
as a dominant use. New Hampshire is ideally 
suited for both summer and winter sports and 


and 
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hilly development in the northern end. 
New Jersey has extensive water navigation 
facilities, with Delaware Bay and the Delaware 
‘Yiver along its western side, the Atlantic on the 
i and the valuable facilities of New York harbor 
ranches on the northeast. 
i State grades sixth in industrial strength, 
production being varied and well diffused in all 
rt As a consequence, railway facilities are 
ghl oe aa and the electric railway lines are 
ensive. 
___New Jersey shares with New York in the Port of 
_ New York Authority, a body which has wide powers 
er navigation affecting both States; and with 
Pennsylvania in the Delaware River Joint Com- 
mission established to own and operate the 
‘amden-Philadelphia bridge. 
__ Petroleum refining and copper smelting are im- 
Ug oe Seen industries. The silk mills and textile 
industries, the manufacture of electrical machinery 
r \ plies, foundries, machine shops and rolling 
mills, the paint and chemical plants and the pot- 
_ tery works are also of importance. So are the 
_ canneries, meat-packing houses, soap and perfume 
hi “via gold and silver refineries, and the jewelry 
ctories. — y 
New Jersey’s agriculture is affected most vitally 
' the proximity of the immense markets of New 
City and the fact that 78.7% of its own 
on is urban. Market gardening has ad- 
to magnitude. Chief crops are apples, 
s, tomatoes, asparagus, cranberries, pota- 
sweet potatoes, corn, hay. See Index, crop 
UCTION. 
Jersey produces minerals abundantly—iron 
and about one-fourth of the Nation’s supply 
nagnetite, zinc, and clay products. 
fhe educational institutions are important: 
eton University in Princeton is one of the 
country’s foremost. Rutgers College, New Bruns- 
wick, and Stevens Institute of Technicology in 
Hoboken are well known, and there are other 
colleges of prominence, including the University of 


Newark 
as 


c¢ City, Cape May, Asbury Park, Ocean 
Wildwood, are among the larger sea coast 


Se 

he State is becoming increasingly popes as 
ter resort, its numerous lakes and hills being 
y suited to skiing, skating, ice boating, 
ganing and related sports. 


may be seen in Warren county. Built 
5 originally linked Paquaharry, near the 

re Water Gap, and ae bap N. Y., then 
cea and the length of the road was 107 


New Jersey 
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Ham: 


Soon four towns, Dover, Exeter, 
Portsmouth, were organized. 

New Hampshire is the only New England state 
to cling to the observance of Fast Day (Apr. 28), — 
first proclaimed in 1681 when the governor of the 
province lay dying and ordered a day of public — 
fasting and prayer in view of ‘‘sundry tokens of 
divine displeasure,’’ 
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The Delaware Water Gap, a famous landmark, 
is a break in the flat-crested Kitatinny Ridge 
through which the Delaware river flows. The 
elevation of the ridge is 1,496 ft. and of the river 
287 ft. The mountain rises abruptly 1,200 ft. above 
the river. The Palisades, a massive vertical wall 
of rock, stands more than 500 ft. above the Hudson 
river. Winding roads permit ascent from _ the 
river’s bank to the summit. A large area of the 
Palisades lies within Palisades Interstate Park, 
eae ween cooperatively by New York and New 
ersey. 

The birthplaces of Capt. John Lawrence, who — 
immortalized the words ‘“‘Don’t Give Up the Ship’’ 
and of James Fenimore Cooper, novelist, stand 
side by side in Burlington. + 

Morristown National Historical Park occupies the 
area which was used by George Washington for 
camping and hospital purposes every winter during 
1775-1781, and which for two winters, 1776-77 and 
1779-80 was the main camp site for the Continental 
army. 

High Point Park, 1,805 ft. above sea level in the 
northwest corner of the State, is noted for its views. _ 
Within the limits of what is now the State of 
New Jersey, aside from any evidences of the 
presence of prehistoric man in the ‘Trenton 
Gravels,’’ the original inhabitants of the com- 

Monwealth were Lenni Lenape, or Delaware, In- 
dians. This subdivision of the great Algonkin 
family occupied the river valleys of the State, had 
made some progress in agriculture and in ele- 
mentary arts, were peaceable but small in numbers, — 
and at last have become totally extinct in this 
portion of the United States. , 

_ In its settlement, New Jersey was not an English 
colony. The claims of the Crown, based upon early 
discovery and varoius grants, were ignored by two 
great commercial nations of Europe—Holland and — 
Sweden. It was not until 1664, practically a half 
century after the first occupancy of New Jersey by 
a white man, that England had more than a slight 
influence upon the destinies of the State. 

In settlement, Holland was first to send out 
planters, under the auspices of the Dutch West 
India Company. Claiming both the valleys of the 
Hudson and the Delaware, by virtue of the explora- 
tions of Hudson and Mey, land was taken up upon 
the banks of the Hudson, Passaic, Hackensack, 
Raritan and smaller streams tributary to New York 
harbor, as well as at Gloucester upon the Delaware. 
By 1630 these claims were well-established by occu- 
pancy, and by the creation of a center of local 
government in what is now New York City. 

Gustavus Adolphus, in his plan to make Sweden 
a world-power, saw the Dutch to be dangerous 
rivals in America, In 1638 there was equipped a 
Swedish expedition to settle the valley of the Dela- 
ware. What is now the State of Delaware, the 
valley of the Schuykill and isolated portions of the 
west bank of the Delaware river were occupied, 
civil and military government was established, and 
the colony of farmers and traders entered upon a 
brief career of prosperity. The death of Gustavus. 
Adolphus, internal dissensions in Sweden, the 
weakness of the Delaware settlements, and the 
constantly increasing power of Holland brought 
e ouee ee - axlates < 

n ew Sweden was conquered by New | 
Netherlands, and for nine years the soil of Nee: f) 
Jersey was absolutely under Dutch control. They | 
were forced to give up the State to the English 
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New. Mexico, in the southwestern part of the 
‘ is bounded on the north by 
papas on-the east by Oklahoma and Texas, on 

he south by Texas and Mexico, and on the west 


_ by Arizona. The Rocky Mountains run north and 


? 


south through the center; the eastern part is of 
the flatter tableland of which Texas forms also a 
Part, and in the south are bare, sterile, desolate 
_Peaks surrounded by arid and semi-arid plains and 
deserts of which the mirage is an interesting 
Phenomenon. The central western portion is 
drained by the Rio Grande, and the eastern dis- 
tricts by the Pecos river. 

The climate is dry, stimulating, with annual rain- 
fail of from 12 to 16 inches in different localities, 
and with 100 degrees of heat not infrequent in 
summer, the mean for the year being about 50. 

Mineral production includes copper, petroleum 
and coal; also gold, silver, lead, zinc. There is 
much granite, sandstone, limestone and marble 
quarried. Turquoise is found in four localities; and 
traces of platinum are found in the sands. 

The United States Geological Survey estimates 
that the undeveloped coal] lands contain 192,000,- 
000,000 tons, and that there are also 33,000,000 tons 
of gypsum. 

The State is largely agricultural and principal 
crops are corn, wheat, potatoes, grain sorghums 
snd cotton. All the cereals and vegetables, sugar 
beets and much fruit are raised. There are many 
cattle on the ranges and the annual wool clip is 
‘important. 

The State University is in Albuquerque; other 
institutions of higher education are New Mexico 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, in State 
College; New Mexico School of Mines, Socorro; and 
Normal University, Las Vegas. 

New Mexican pueblo villages are of interest to 
scientist and tourist alike. The golden age of 
pueblo construction began _in 900 and 
flourished for 300 years. Ruins of these com- 
munity dwellings, often containing as many as 
1,200°- rooms, may be seen today. Some examples 
of qe archictecture. are still standing and 
in daily use by the Indians at Taos and other 
pueblos. The Pueblo Indians eyolved a drama, a 
Teligion and a system of government so advanced 
that they were called savages only because they 
had not developed a written language. They still 
hold strange dances and ceremonials, prayers for 
Tain and thanks for crops, weird rites which at- 
tract the curious from all over the world. 

The Aztec National Monument contains an in- 
teresting cluster of pre-historic ruins. The large 
beams which support the ceilings were cut and 
dressed with stone tools. and are interesting 


' éxampleées of Stone Age work. 


north by Lake Erie, 


New Mexico 
Capital, Santa Fe—Sunshine State, also Spanish State—State Flower, Yucca 


The Great White Sands near Alamogordo are 
almost 100% pure gypsum and even the field mice 
wear coats as white as ermine on the White Sands, 
but rainfall produces strange lakes, sometimes 
crimson red. Not far from Alamogordo is the 
highest golf course in the world, where your 
poorest drive is at least 9,000 ft. above sea level. 

Carsbad Caverns are openings made by water 
in a massive rock known as the Carsbad lime- 
stone. This limestone was formed originally in a 
shallow inland extension of the ocean, some 200 
million years ago. ; 

The brilliance and translucent appearance of the 
formations in a cave are due to the fact that they 
are saturated with water. If, for any reason, the 
seepage of water into the cave is stopped, its ap- 
pearance gradually becomes dull and the surface 
slowly assumes a powdered appearance. Such a 
dry cave is spoken of, in tave parlance, as being 
dead. Although it has been the subject of ex- 
tensive explorations, the size of the Carsbad 
Caverns is not yet known. Already many miles of 
passages and chambers have been explored, and 
further mileage is continually being conquered. 
How far the caverns extend under the Guadalupe 
Mountains no one knows. At the present time the 
caverns have three main levels, and there may be 
others not yet discovered. The first is at the 750- 
foot level to which visitors are conducted by eleva- 
tors. (These are the second largest single-lift 
elevators in the world, being surpassed only Bb 
those of the Empire State Building in New Yor! 
City). Below it is another vast subterranean apart- 
ment at 900 ft. and below that still another at 
1,320 ft. At the present time seven miles of lighte 
underground corridors are open to tourists who ar 
conducted over government-built trails by rangers. 

Carlsbad Caverns National Park is open 
throughout the year. Temperature in the caverns 
remains stationary at 56 degrees Fahrenheit, 
summer and winter. 

Each evening at dusk, except during the winter 
period of hibernation, millions of bats come forth 
from a cavern 180 ft. below the surface, flying in a 
spiral through the great entrance arch, and stream-= 
ing off over the rim in a southerly direction, later 
to separate into flocks which disappear in the 
distance for a night’s foraging. Beginning about 
sunset, the flight outward lasts about three hours. 
The bats return before the following dawn. It has 
been estimated that 3,000,000 bats during one 
night’s foray consume a little over 1144 tons of 
night-flying insects, such as various kinds of 
moths, beetles, flies, and mosquitoes. During the 
day the bats hang in great clusters high on the 
walls and ceilings of parts of the caverns, 


New York 


Capital, Albany—Empire State, also Excelsior State—State Flower, Rose 


New York, the Empire State, since 1820 the most 
populous in the Union, is bounded on the west and 
tee ee uc Sica and 
Quebec, Canada; on the ea: y Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut; and on the south by the 
Atlantic Ocean, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 

The region now known as New York was-claimed 
by the Dutch from 1609 to 1664, after which it was 
ruled by the English until the Revolutionary War. 
It adopted a constitution on April 20, 1777, thus 
transforming itself into an independent State. By 
ratifying the Constitution of the United States, it 
became one of the Thirteen Original States on 
July 26, 1788. 

Its sea front consists of the southern shore of 
Long Island, Staten Island, and the entrance into 
New York Harbor, one of the greatest in the 
world, and the chief port of the United States, into 


a and out of which moves the greater part of the 


- settlers pus: 


py 


national commerce, foreign and domestic, passenger 
and freight. Long Island Sound, a wide arm of the 
Atlantic, which separates Long Island from Con- 
necticut on the north, is navigable for deep sea 
craft. he Hudson river carries heavy ship ton- 
-nage northward from New York Harbor 150 miles 
to Albany. A 27 foot channel extends t6 Albany. 
Large steamers and sailing craft also ply the two 
reat Lakes, and the St. Lawrence river, which 
corms part of the northwestern boundary. On the 
northern part of the eastern boundary line is Lake 
Champlain, 120 miles long, a historic waterway 
bearing much commerce and drained by the 
Richelieu into the St. Lawrence river at Sorel. 
When Hendrik Hudson 


: st cruised up the river 
which now es his name, and the early Dutch 


westward along the Mohawk Valley, 


they found one of the finest forests to be seen any- 
where. The entire State of New York was then 
covered with a magnificent primeval forest—great 
stands of beautiful white pine thronged the Hudson 
Valley and central and southwestern parts of the 
State. The Adirondack and Catskill regions were 
crowned with heavy forests of red spruce, white 
pine and hemlock. Interspersed with them, and 
throughout the remainder of the State, were beech, 
birch and maple. In the southern and central parts 
of the State there were chestnut, many varieties 
of oaks, ash, elm, basswood, etc. yan 
In 1850 New York was the great center of lumber 
production and Albany was the greatest lumber 
market. The heavy cutting went on until in 1926 
New York State was the 27th on the list of lumber 
producing states. It then spent yearly from 60 to 
80 million dollars for freight to bring lumber from 
the South and Northwest. _ } 
New York has about 800 miles of navigable ocean, 
lake and river waterways, the State being pene- 
trated by the New York State Barge Canal (Erie), 
through which there is capacity for the tee, 


nually of 20,000,000 tons of freight. The c: 
ate6 Gomtinets with Lake Champlain so that inland 
tonnage may move between New York City, Buf- 


falo, about 500 miles northwestward on Lake Erie, 
Oswego, on Lake Ontario, the ports on Lake Cham- 
plain northward so far as Rouses Point at the 
Canadian border, and on into the St. Lawrence 
river, besides to several interior New York State 
points on other minor canal routes. 

New York ranks high in its transportation facil- 
ities. The State-owned and operated Barge Canal 
connects the Great Lakes with the Atlantic Ocean 
at New York City: steam railroads operate for 


996 


8,270 miles within the borders of New York State; 
and there is also ‘a network of 34,719 miles of 
modern, improved, hard-surfaced highways. 

New York as a vacation land possesses various 
regions of unsurpassed natural beauty. Recrea- 
tional attractions are to be found widely and 
numerously in mountains, seashore, lakes, rivers, 
waterfalls, farm lands, and in great cities like New 
York, In addition, the State maintains a splendid 
system of more than 70 State parks located in all 
parts of this scenic empire. 4 i 

Here are a few of New York’s natural wonders: 
The Thousand Islands in the St. Lawrence river 
on the northern boundary; Adirondack State Park, 
8,555 square miles of wooded mountains and the 
largest park in the United States, exceeding the 
combined area of Yellowstone, Yosemite, Glacier 
and Grand Canyon National Parks (there are 42 
peaks over 4,000 ft. in altitude and four over 
5,000 feet.); historic Lake Champlain on_the 
northeastern border between New York and Ver- 
mont; nearby Lake George, one of the most 
beautiful lakes in the world; to the south the great 
industrial valley of the Mohawk River, which also 
contains much of exceptional beauty; the Catskill 
Forest Preserve, west of the lower Hudson; the 
extensive and lovely Finger Lakes in west-central 
New York; and mighty Niagara on the western 
frontier; not to forget Taughannock Falls, north of 
Ithaca, with a sheer drop of 215 ft., 48 ft. higher 
than Niagara Falls. See Index, NIAGARA FALLS. 

Lake George stretches 32 miles between sky- 
scraping mountains. It was discovered in 1646 by 
St. Isaac Jogues, French Jesuit missionary later 
martyred by the Indians and recently canonized by 
the Catholic Church as the first American saint. 

Lake Placid is an internationally known summer 
and winter resort. Here is the great Mt. Van 
Hovenberg Olympic Bobsled run, designed and con- 
structed by the State Olympic Winter Games 
Commission. Here also are toboggan slides; skat- 
ing rinks (notably the Olympic arena, now the 
scene of famous hockey games); ski jumps; stables 
for skijoring horses and kernels for sled dogs. 

There are hundreds of places in New York 
ideally adapted for winter sports and each winter 
Sees an increasing number of railroad trains 
thronged with ski enthusiasts bound from the 
cities for the snow-impacted hill lands. 

Saranac Lake, home of the famous Trudeau 
sanitorium where the treatment of tuberculosis 
was first started on a large scale, is world-famed 
as a health resort as well as winter and summer 
sports center. 

Ausable Chasm is one of the scenic wonders of 
New York State. Near the village of the same 
name, the Ausable river falls about 70 ft. and 
enters a deep and narrow chasm which is nearly 
two miles long. Tourist boats are safely navigated 
through the chasm. 

The Adirondack Mountains (first land to appear 
in the United States) occupy the northern part of 
the State, and are dotted with beautiful lakes and 
rivers. In the east the Catskill Mountains, made 
famous by Washington Irving’s eer of “‘Rip Van 
Winkle,’ line the western bank of the Hudson. 
Across from New York City the Hudson’s banks 
take the form of lofty rock palisades, beautifully 
conformed and colored, and on the edge of which 
is a spacious Interstate Park set aside by the States 
of New York and New Jersey. All of New York 
is marked with scores of lakes and smaller rivers 
navigable for pleasure craft. The drainage from 
the crest west from Utica is in four directions— 
southeastward into the Atlantic Ocean; north- 
ward into Lake Ontario at Oswego, and south- 
ward into the rivers that flow into Delaware and 
Chesapeake Bays and westward into the Alleghany- 
Ohio-Mississippi. 

Manhattan Island, as described by Prof. George 
L. Finley, is bounded on the west by the Hudson 
Tiver, on the south nf the Upper Bay. on the east 
by the Hast river, which connects the Upper Bay 
with Long Island Sound, and on the north by the 
small waterway known as the Harlem river, which 
connects the Hudson with the East river. The 
traveler coming by sea to New York enters the 
Lower Bay by a dredged channel, finds deep water 
in the Narrows between the Lower Bay and the 
Upper Bay, and by an inspection of the map may 
note the deep water of the Upper Bay and te the 
Hudson river adjoining Manhattan Island. 

The importance of New York as the seaport 
which handles the great bulk of the tonnage com- 
ing to the United States is because the Hudson is 
a drowned river. The coast line of the region at 
the mouth of the river has subsided, and the for- 
mer course of the river has been traced seaward 
for approximately 100 miles by soundings across 
the Continental Shelf. The silting up of the Lower 
Bay with sediments brought south by the Hudson 
and the action of the tides have made necessary the 
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dredging of the Ambrose Channel in the Lower 
Bay. This provides a depth of 40 ft. for vessels 
entering the port, and almost unlimited anchorage — 
is available in the Upper Bay, as well as. docking © 
facilities of the first rank in. Manhattan and 
Brooklyn and along the New Jersey shore opposite 

Manhattan Island. 

The topographic features of the New York City 
region show small relief. Between the Hudson river, 
the East river, and Long Island, there is a series 
of flat-topped ridges whose direction is in general - 
parallel with that of the Hudson river and the 
alinement of Manhattan Island itself. The alti- 
tudes toward the northern limits of this section 
are 300 ft. or more. 

Along the west bank of the Hudson river lie the 
Palisades, a ridge of resistant rock, the cliff faces 
of which viewed from points along the east bank 
of the Hudson are of superb beauty and constitute 
the most imposing scenic feature of the New York 
City region. They may be seen to good advantage. 
along the whole course of Riverside Drive. 

The chief economic interests of the State are the 
national and international financial community of 
New York City, the foreign commerce in New York’ 
Harbor, now the heaviest in the world; the large 
manufacturing, and the rich agricultural resources. 

a port of New York is the greatest in the 
world. 

Because of the demands of the large urban popu- 
lation, agriculture is a huge industry in New York. 
The leading type of farming is dairying and the 
State ranks first in production of cheese. Fruits 
and vegetables are grown extensively. Principal 
crops in recent years have been corn, wheat, oats, 
barley, hay, apples, peaches, pears, cherries, 
grapes, cabbage (New York leads in cabbage pro- 
duction), onions, potatoes, beans, buckwheat, 
maple sugar, maple syrup. See Index, cROP PRO- 
DUCTION. A 

Mining and quarrying are prodigious enterprises. 
Great quantities of iron ore, gypsum, tale, zinc, 
salt, Portland cement are found. Quarry products 
include granite, trap rock, sandstone, slate, marble, 
limestone and lime. In addition the output of clay, 
petroleum and natural gas is large. See dex, 
MINERAL PRODUCTION. 

Chief manufacturing industries in the order of 
their rank in value of output are—women’s cloth- 
ing; printing and publishing, newspaper and 
periodical; men's clothing; bread and other bakery 
products; printing and publishing, book, music and 
job; and meat-packing, 

The City of New York, with its universities, 
and other schools, its cathedrals, churches, mu- 
seums, libraries, hotels, palaces, sky scrapers, 
subways and bridges, its yarks and driveways, is 
one of the great wonders of the modern world. The 
largest ships in the world are a part of its com- 
merce. Over 100,000 visitors enter and leave every 
day. Food and clothing are brought to the in- 
habitants from every. part of the globe. It is one 
of the three great money cities of the earth. Many 
points of interest in New York City are treated 
elsewhere in the AtmManac at greater length, such 
QS METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, AQUARIUM, etc. 
See Index. 

Coney Island, Brooklyn, is an internationally 
known seaside playground on the Atlantic Ocean 
with five miles of bathing beach, a boardwalk and 
bettan Bentheg ea bah hee Brighton and Man- 

eaches, adjoinin: ‘oney Isl: 
thousan as of bathers. es y Island, attract 

n New York State are Columbia Universit; 
New York University, College of the City of New 
York, Cornell University, Syracuse University, 
University of Rochester, Hamilton College, Union 
University, Colgate University, Buffalo University, 
St. Lawrence University, Hobart College, College 
of St. Francis, Fordham University, Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute, and scores of special schools 
which are suited to every requirement in letters, 
sce engineering, finance, economics, sociology 

At West Point, on the Hudson above Ne 
is the Military Academy of the United States ie 
= a location famed for beauty. See Index, West 


OINT. 
Long Island is one of the best known 

and all-year regions in the East. It has mane 
famous bathing beaches including Riis Park 
Rockaway, within the limits of and maintained 
by the City of New York; Long Beach and Jones 
B Southampton is the scene of a noted 
colony, and like other exclusive resorts on 
both the North and South Shore, has a private 


porate "Elana Richm 

aten Islan ichmond) has a numb - 
mer resort beaches, chief of Which ie Milind 
Others include South, Graham, Woodland, New 
Dorp and Oakwood beaches, all on Lower New York 


Bay, an indentation of the Atlantic Ocean. 


. ae 
Pcie Raleigh—Turpentine State, 
North Carolina, a South Atlantic State, of the 
_ Original Thirteen, is bounded on the north by Vir- 
 ginia, on the east by the Atlantic Ocean, on the 
"south by the Atlantic, South Carolina and Georgia, 
_4nd on the west by South Carolina and Tennessee. 
' _ The topography of the State consists of three 
distinct types—the coastal plain, the central Pied- 
Inont area (which attains an elevation of about 
ape ft. and from which spring the Blue Ridge 
- Mountains); and the Appalachian Highlands. Geo- 
loginally fhe mountains in western North Carolina 
are the dldest on the continent. Mount Mitchell 
(6,684 ft. high) is the tallest peak east of the 
Mississippi and affords unexcelled scenic views. 
On its summit is the grave of Dr. Elisha Mitchell 
who first measured the height of the mountain and 
lost his life exploring it. There are several rivers 
in North Carolina, principally the Roanoke, Tar 
and Neuse. 
_ Great Smoky Mountains National Park comprises 
7,000 equate miles of mountain beauty about 
equally divided between North Carolina and Ten- 
nessee. The area contains 50,000 acres of virgin 
+Ted spruce, the largest stand on the continent. 

The State is first in per cent of native born white 

pulation (99.7); and first in size of the average 
amily (4.9 persons). 

North Carolina is primarily an agricultural State, 
although it has several important industries, par- 
ticularly the manufacture of cigarettes, cotton 
goods and knit goods. The State makes 70% of 

the ‘cigarettes and 30% of the chewing and 
pote tobacco consumed in the United States; it 
ads in the manufacture of cotton goods; is second 
in manufacture of rayon goods and fourth in pro- 
duction of furniture. ‘ 

Agricultural produce is varied. As a rule, the 
State is foremost in tobacco production; also in 
Sweet potatoes, peaches, potatoes and sorgo syrup. 
Crops yielding the greatest financial return to the 
farmers are cotton, tobacco and peanuts. 

A great variety of minerals is found in North 
Carolina, principally clay products, mica, barytes, 
Kyanite, talc, kaolin, olivine and coal. It is the 

' country’s chief source of mica, feldspar and resi- 

dual Koalin clay. There are also several rare 

rals such as monazite and zircon, used in 

© manufacture of incandescent light mantles; 
columbite, allamite and wolframite. 

Asheville, with an elevation of from 2,000 to 


e, 
3,300 ft., is a popular resort city. -A point of in- 
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also Tar Heel State—State Flower, Goldenrod, or Oxeye Daisy 


terest nearby is the Biltmore House, palatial resi- 
dence built at a_cost of several million dollars by 
the late George W. Vanderbilt and recently thrown 
open to the public. Because of its magnitude, re- 


markable grounds and gardens, paintings, antiques *"" 


and other objects of art, Biltmore is unique among 
country establishments in America. It contains 
an art collection which includes the chess table 
Napoleon took with him to St. Helena, Cardinal 
Richelieu’s ceremonial robes, Gobelin tapestries, a 
14th Century Turkish rug, the ceiling from an old 
Italian castle, innumerable carvings and bronzes, 
original Sargents, Boldinis, Whistlers, and other 
objects of almost fabulous worth. 

Charlotte and Winston-Salem are important 
commercially. In Charlotte was signed the first 
American Declaration of Independence (May 20, 
1775) antedating the national Declaration by more 
than a year. 

_ In the St. Jane Episcopal Church, Wilmington, 
is a 450-year-old painting of Christ taken from 
pirate ship at the old town of Brunswick’ across 
South River in 1748. 

The first English settlement in America was 
made upon Roanoke Island, Dare County, North 
Carolina in 1587. This settlement became the 
‘“‘Lost Colony’’ of the Roanoke, Virginia Oare was 
born here (Aug. 18, 1587) the first child of English 
parentage born in the New World. The first 
Christian baptismal sacrament known to have 
been administered in America took place on 
Roanoke Island, with the baptism of the friendly 
Indian chief Manteo. 

North Carolina was next to last of the Thirteen 
Original Colonies (1789) to enter the Union, de- 
manding a clause guaranteeing religious freedom 
before ratifying the constitution. Fort Fisher, at 
the mouth of the Cape Fear River, was the scene 
of the heaviest naval bombardment of the War 
between the States, falling (Jan. 15, 1865). 

North Carolina’s losses by death in battle, from 
wounds, and from disease surpassed those of any- 
other state in the Civil War. 

The chief institutions of higher learning are the 
University of North Carolina, with three units— 
the University proper at Chapel Hill, the State 
College of Agriculture and Engineering at Raleigh, 
the State College for Women at Greensboro, and 
Duke University, Durham. Other institutions of 
higher learning include Davidson, Davidson; Guil- 
ford, Guilford and Wake Forest, Wake Forest. 


North Dakota 


Capital, Bismarck—Flickertail State, also Sioux State—State Flower, Wild Prairie Rose 


| 


North Dakota, in the West North Central group, 
is bounded on the north by Canada, on the east by 
Minnesota, on the south by South Dakota, and on 
the west by Montana. It is drained in part by the 
Missouri river and in part by the Red River, which 
Stream is the line between North Dakota and Min- 
nesota, and the valley of which, an old lake bed, is 
exceedingly fertile. ‘“‘Number One Northern Hard 
wheat originated there, and is a premium grade 
of that cereal. The surface in the eastern two- 
thirds is a vast rolling plain, once with scant rain- 
fall, but now, since cultivation advanced west- 
ward, having er enough usually for the 

rge crops produced. : 
erie State leads in the production of spring 
wheat and rye; of durum wheat and of flax seed. 
Potatoes, wild hay, oats, barley_and corn are grown 
extensively. See Index, Crop PropUcTIoN. 

The principal industries of North Dakota are the 
manufacture of butter, flour milling and meat 

cking. 

pea vast proportion of the western part is under- 

laid by brown or lowgrade coal, which is pro- 

duced not extensively and only for local domestic 
consumption, the State depending on the mines 
of the other States for supply. Fine clays adapted 
to the manufacture of pottery are also found in 
extensive afeas of western North Dakota, with 

two major sources of manufacture in existence, a 
commercial plant in Dickinson, and the ceramics 
department of the State university. See Index, 

L Propuetion. ~* 
MNorth Dakota has been the theater of several 
advahced social and economic experiments, the 
under the leadership of the Non-Partisian 

Leagiie, entering basic business enterprises, in- 

eluding banking, and co-operative grain elevators. 

On the State Capitol grounds at Bismarck is a 
statue by Leonard Crunelle or Sakakawea, an In- 
 @ian girl whose name means ‘“‘bird woman.’’ She 
was a Shoshone Indian, which tribe lived in the 
northwestern part of what is now Wyeming, but 


Et 


- 
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was captured when ten years of age by a roving 
band of Indians of the Sioux tribe and taken to 
their home on the banks of the Missouri 40 miles | 
north of Bismarck. There she grew up and at 4 
very early age was married to Toussant Charbon- 
neau, a French-Canadian trapper. It was near 
her home that the Lewis and Clark Expedition 
stopped in late October, 1804, and asked for a 
a guide to lead them through a pass over the 
Rocky Mountains. The only person in the Sioux 
tribe who knew the trail was Sakakawea, then 
20 years of age, remembering it from childhood. 
With her few-weeks-old papoose over her back, 
she led the -Lewis and Clark Expedition over 
treacherous. trails for many weeks until they 
reached a pass at the eastern base of the Rockies. — 

About five miles southeast of the spot where 
the American expedition met Sakakawea, historic 
Fort Lincoln was built and it was from this fort 
that Gen. George Custer and his troops many years 
later (May 17, 1876) rode out to the battle of 
the Little Big Horn in Montana, where Custer 
and all his men were massacred. 

Explorations in what is now North Dakota were 
made as early as 1780 by French-Canadians. Al- 
though the Sioux and Chippewa predominated, 
there were several other tribes in North Dakota 
such as the Blackfeet, the Gros Ventres and the 
Mandans, who figured in the State’s early history. — 

It was near Medora, a Badlands town in the 
western part of the State, that Theodore Roosevelt 
made his headquarters when a rancher. His orig- 
inal cabin, made from logs cut along the banks 
of the Little Missouri river and floafed down to 


Medora, has been preserved and stands today in — 


the Capitol grounds at Bismarck. . 
Originally named Bad Lands by the Indians and 
the early settlers because they were ‘‘bad lands 
to travel through,’”’ this section has today been 
made accessible by automobile over all-weather 
highways. ° 
The ‘Turtle Mountains of North Dakota are 
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known for the greatest variety of song birds of 
any place of like extent in the United States. Re- 
cently a joint American-Canadian Commission 
voted to set aside 3,000 acres on the northern bor- | 
der of these mountains to be known as the Peace 
Garden, commemorating the long years of con- 


Be ok Ohio | ee 
; Capital, Columbus—Buckeye State—State Flower, Scarlet Carnation , 


io, an Hast North Central State, is bounded on | sunk a short distance.from the top, it has never 
ro eean by Michigan and Lake Erie, on the east been explored. In all of Ohio, there are 10,000 
by Pennsylvania and West Virginia, on the south | mounds and 2,000 earth enclosures, many of them 
by West Virginia and Kentucky, and on the west | of extensive dimensions. F b 
by Indiana. It has no considerable elevation, Other points of scenic and historic interest are 
being highest in the center, and sloping in each the George Rogers Clark Park containing the site 
direction to the lake on the north and to the Ohio} of the Battle of Piqua and birthplace of the 
iver, a great traffic route, on the southern bound- Indian chief Tecumseh; the house in which 
wry line. Its climate is characteristic of the north | Ulysses S. Grant was born at Point Pleasant (now 
temperate zone, with abundant rainfall. preserved in Columbus); Thomas Edison’s_ birth- 
Ohio has navigable waterways for the 430 miles| place in Milan;. Chesterland Caves near the vil- 
of the Ohio, the 230 miles of lake frontage and | lage of Chesterland and the Black Hand Gorge 
100 miles up the Muskingum river in the south-| on_the Licking River. t ; 
east. - reer During the Northwest Territory regime the Gov- 
‘Manufacturing, mining and oil are the chief|ernor and judges also constituted the legislative 
interests. .The iron and steel ore and reduction | body and the capitol, in effect, was wherever they 

n : happened to be. Governor St. Clair and his aide * 
went to Marietta in July, 1789, and instituted gov- 
ernment under the AOrdinance. From Marietta St. 
Clair went to Cincinnati and thence to other cen- 
ters in the territory, organizing ‘‘counties’’ as 
units of government. In 1791 he established his 
headquarters at Cincinnati, which came to be re- 
‘Ohio leads in limestone and clay products. | garded as the capital. Here were organized the ex- 
Other minerals are coal, pig iron, petroleum, gyp- | peditions against the Indians—the disastrous ones 
m, salt. See Index, MINERAL PRODUCTION. at St. Clair and Harmar, and Wayne’s successful 
Agriculture is carried on extensively. The prin- | campaign. 
al crops are corn, oats, winter wheat, potatoes, Congress designated Chillicothe as the capital and 

, tobacco and grapes. Millions of gallons of | the legislature met there in November, 1800. 

ine are made from Ohio grapes. The annual The villiage’s one meeting place was Abrams’ 
 woolclip is large. See Crop Propuction, .| Big House, a two-story log cabin with a double- 

- The State has many institutions of higher learn- | decker annex. The main floor, where the legisla- 

ng including Ohio State University, Columbus; | ture met, was the. Athenaeum, used for singing 

neinnati University; Ohio Wesleyan University, | schools, dances and Presbyterian Church services; 

the upper floor was a barroom. The chief duty of 

the sergeant-at-arms was to keep enough members 

downstairs to constitute a quorum. This second 

session was the last meeting of the Territorial 
legislature in Ohio. : 

The constitution had provided that Chillicothe 
be the capital until 1808, but left the site of the 
permanent seat of government for the legislature 
to decide. When the people of Muskingum County 
erected a building for the State offices in 1809 the 
legislature accepted Zanesville as the temporary 
capital. But before moving there it appointed a 
ete Spe ae Saal = ere fe Pe a capital ‘‘not 
i more than miles from the common cen 
_ The pre-historic Mound Builders who once in-| the State.’ ee Es 

ited the country from the Great Lakes to the In February, 1812, James Johnson, John Kerr, 
ult Mexico have left more traces of their | Alexander McLaughlin and Lyne Starling offered to 
rk in Ohio than in any other State. The best | lay out a town on the east bank of the Scioto river 

nown is Serpent Mound, the form of a serpent | opposite Franklinton, convey to the State a tract 

,300 ft. in length on an embankment near Locust | of 10 acres for a statehouse and a similar tract for 

_ Grove, Adams County. It was built as an ad-| a penitentiary, erect thereon State buildings to the 

_ junct to religious or ceremonial worship and is the | value of $50,000 and have them ready for use by 

are and most impressive pre-historic effigy on| Dec. 1, 1817. This offer the lowistatriee accepted 

th ericoe. Sh A Dow ane property ant ok ae ae it voted that after Dec, 1 

H ‘d . e largest conical mound , the capital should be on ‘‘thi 

Ohio is the Miamsburg, 68 ft. high and about | the Scioto.” my ithe ign Gane iat 

ft. in circumference. Though a shaft was The new capital city was named Columbus. 


Oklahoma 


Capital, Oklahoma City—Sooner State—State Flower, Mistletoe 


O clahoma, in the West South Central group, is; water drained to form the present s 
_ bounded on the north by Colorado and Kansas, on Two Territories were combined to” es the 
t] east by Missouri and Arkansas, on the south by | State, Oklahoma and Indian Territory, which was 
as, and on the west by Texas and New Mexico.| the home of the Five Civilized Nations—Chero- 
wface is a vast rolling plain having a gentle | kees, Creeks, Choctaws, Chickasaws and Seminoles 
n and eastern slope and a mean elevation of | —whose descendants, in 1930, numbered 92,725. 
i The more than 30 tribes in Oklahoma compose 
The western plains are treeless, but the Ozark | 36% of the Indian population of the United States 
ountains in the eastern part are heavily wooded. | The dances and festivals range from the religio- 
Murther west are the Wichita Mountains, and then | political Sacred Fire Ceremony of the Cherokees 
t autauqua, while the extreme northwest is a| said to have been established more than 2,000 years 
ableland (altitude about 4,700 ft.). The} ago, to the modernized Armistice Day Celebration 
Arkansas river flows eastward through the middle | of the Osages. There are many war dances and 
of the State, and small rivers in the southern part | peyote dances, Indian fairs and festivals, stomp 
dr ane ares one, pane one prec of others, and 
ery locality is host to 
sg end has year. Manama tt imtaak's 
ahoma is primarily agricultural. The State 
leads in the production of broo . = 
iorthwest Oklahoma are the Great Salt} ported crops 5 corn, wheat cane foraiss Sse 
1s, an atea of dazzling white saline salt six by | potatoes, hay, fruits and cotton. The annual wool- 
ht miles in size and as level as a table top.|clip is great. See Index, Crop Propucrtion; also 


eight m 

This gigantic deposit is said to be the residium of | Livestock. 
a at, prehistoric inland sea, from which the Petroleum was known to exist near Chelsea in 
‘S ; eh 


ed but there was little development until 1903. 
“The famous Glen Pool near Sapulpa was brought 
into production in 1906. The State reached first 
tank as a producer in 1927 but yielded that place to 
‘Texas, and in 1929 dropped to third place, below 
California. Other minerals commercialized are zinc, 
lead and natural gas. See Index, MmyeraL Pro- 
DUCTION. 

Oil lifted on land owned by Indians, wards of the 
Nation, brought them riches. The Osage Indians 
Feceived $22,000,000 in 1926 at the peak of their 
‘ii riches; each ‘‘headright’’ drew $13,400. There 
are 3,547 Osage Indians in Oklahoma (1930). 

Manufactures are few in Oklahoma. The leading 
industry is petroleum refining. Zine smelters and 
Yefineries are important, and the flour mills and | 
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cotton seed oil, cake and meal factories have a 
large output. 

Among the institutions of higher education are 
the University of Oklahoma, in Norman, and the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, Stillwater. 

Except for a small strip of land north of Texas, 
that territory now known as Oklahoma was or- 
ganized (1834) as an Indian Territory. White 
people were barred as séttlers. Although there was 
a large influx of Indians from other parts of the 
country, a considerable area in the central part of 
the territory remained unoccupied. This section 
was purchased by the United States Government 
and opened to the public at noon on Apr. 22, 
1889. More than 50,000 persons entered in one 
day. Situated in the State today are 27 Indian 
Reservations. 


Oregon 
Capital, Salem—Beaver State, also Web-Foot State—State Flower, Oregon Grape 


, Oregon is bounded on the north by Washington, 
on the east by Idaho, on the south by California 
and Nevada and on the west by the Pacific Ocean. 
It_has every character of climate and soil and 
roduction known to the temperate zone, the 
nds ranging from the heavily vegetated coast 
' areas where rainfall is abundant, to the large 
Stretches of semi-arid lands of the southeastern 
parts, with a touch here and there of almost desert. 
The coast climate is salutary, never very cold, 
and seldom very hot. That of the eastern portion, 
east from the Cascade Mountains, is drier and 
Often colder. 
It very important navigation facilities— 
the Columbia river flowing into the Pacific with 
@ width at the mouth of about 14 miles, the river 
carrying tonnage along the whole of the 400 miles 
of its seaward course from the Idaho line; and the 
Snake, running along the northern half of the 
@astern boundary, already conveying much traffic 
and being susceptible of greater development. 
The Bonneville Dam, a gigantic power and 
Navigation project, is situated on the Columbia 
Tiver at Bonneville, 42 miles east of Portland. 
his $51,000,000 federal project will provide nearly 
,000 horsepower when fully installed. It has 
created a deep lake 50 miles inland to The Dalles 
_on which ocean-going vessels may navigate. 
_ Into Oregon pour the products of ‘‘The Inland 
Empire,’’ a region comprising 250,000 sauare miles 
Eastern Oregon, Eastern Washington and 
Northern Idaho, the Columbia being the waterway 
outlet, and the railways following the water grades 
from the Empire through the Columbia River 
Gorge to Portland, the ‘‘Rose City,’’ which is 
actually on the Willamette river, 10 miles from 
‘the Columbia, but economically on the Columbia. 
The part of Oregon west from the Cascade 
Mountain range, which has peak elevations up to 
_ 42,000 ft., is slashed north and south by the Coast 
ange, a very aged ridge now eroded to lower 
levels. The whole of the western one-third of the 
State has abundant rainfall, the average precipita- 
tion: at Portland being about that of Chicago or 


New. York. 
_ Oregon has almost one-half of the more than 
one trillion ft. of timber standing in the three 
Coast States, Oregon, Washington, and California. 
Some of the trees are more than 300 ft. high. In 
the southwest are found forests of the redwoods, 
with at least 20 other varieties of timber in 
fibundante, some of it excellent for furniture 
manufacture, which is a considerable industry. 
The cut of timber is the second in the United 
States, Washington only exceeding. The lumber 
cut averages more than 1,500,000 ft. board measure. 
The lumber is shipped to all foreign markets. 


The fruit industry is important, including apples, 
peaches, pears, prunes, apricots, plums, ete, Hood 
River, Medford, The Dalles and other towns are 
the centers of highly developed fruit raising. The 
State produces walnuts, and, in the Willamette 
Valley, filberts. Long-fiber flax is grown in the 
Salem district, which is also the fruit, berry, and 
canning region. The State leads in the production 
of hops. Other crops are winter wheat, oats, hay 
and potatoes. The annual wool-clip is abundant. 
See Index, crop PRODUCTION, 

The salmon fisheries, centering in Astoria, at the 
mouth of the Columbia, are among the world’s 
greatest, the pack averaging over 250,000 cases 
annually. 

Although undeveloped, all the basic minerals are 
found in Oregon. Gold, silver and copper are 
mined, with also stores of lead, oil, quicksilver, 
chromic iron ore, platinum, and all the clays. The 
gold output exceeds $2,000,000 a year. See Index, 
MINERAL PRODUCTION, 

_ There are several colleges, the State University 
in Eugene, the Agricultural College in Corvallis, 
Reed Institute in Portland, and others: p 

Oregon initiated the national movement for 
direct primaries, the initiative and referendum, 
and the recall. 

The Columbia Highway, unexcelled for scenic 
beauty, running up the river from Portland; Mt. 
Hood and other lofty mountains, and Crater Lake, 
6,000 ft. up in the Cascade Mountains, are points 
of tourist interest. 

Crater Lake is so-called because it reposes in 
the crater of a once gigantic volcano. t is six 
miles in diameter and 2,000 ft. deep. 

Carrying sea letters granted by George Wash- 
ington, Captain Robert Gray in his ship, the 
Columbia, (May 11, 1792) sailed into the river 
which he named after his vessel. It was by virtue 
of this discovery that the United States laid claim 
to the vast region drained by the river—the 
Oregon couniry. 

Through President Thomas Jefferson’s efforts 
Lewis and Clark were commissioned to explore the 
country (1803). They reached the mouth of thi 
Columbia (Noy. 11, 1805); built Fort Clatsop, a 
site near where Astoria stands today. The ruins 
of a cairn where they reduced salt from sea water 
may be visited at Seaside. 

John Jacob Astor’s Pacific Fur company (April, 
1811) established _a fort, the beginning of Astoria 
which fell into British hands during the war o: 


812. 

The territorial government of the Oregon country 
was proclaimed March 3, 1849, Abrahain Lincoln 
was offered the post of governor. but declined be- 
cause Mrs. Lincoln: did not care to move west. 


Pennsylvania 


si r Capital, Harrisburg—Keystone State, also Coal State—State Flower, Mountain Laurel 


De lyania, Of the Middle Atlantic group, is 
Reicied on the north by Lake Erie and New York, 
on the east by New York and New Jersey, on the 

“south by Delaware, Maryland and West Virginia, 
and on the west by West Virginia and Ohio. It is 
one of the Thirteen Original States. 

‘Tt is of varied topography, like most Atlantic 
States, having leveler lands to the east, and rising 

to higher altitudes to the westward. The Ap- 

‘palachian range traverses the central part from 

northeast to southwest, a higher mountain region 
being in the extreme west, and another lower plain 

‘running down to the shores of Lake Erie. It has 

fYivers important in navigation—the Susquehanna, 
the Delaware and the Allegheny and the Mononga- 
hela, which unite at Pittsburgh to form the Ohio. 
~The commonwealth’s mountains and lakes are 


well adapted to winter sports and week-end 
excursion trains carry hundreds of ski enthusiasts 
to snow-covered mountains. 

The commonwealth has built its industries largely 
on the basic elements. It produces nearly half the 
steel of the country, shipping it to all parts of the 
world. Pittsburgh is the center of the greatest 
metal production ever attained in one locality. Its 
supplies of iron ore come mostly from Minnesota, 
and its operations have made more millionaires 
than any other single industrial center in the 
country. The perfected tonnage from Pittsburgh is 
the heaviest, excepting at New York and Chicago. 
Electrical goods and equipment are made in Pitts- 
burgh in large quantity. 

The bituminous coal annual output averages More 
than 90,000,000 tons; anthracite averages 50 to 60 


million tons; and the State produces high-grade 
petroleum, iron ore, pig iron, steel for rails and 
structural purposes, lime, slate, and other metals 
and minerals. See Index, MINERAL PRODUCTION. 

Scranton is the greatest hard coal center of the 
country, and makes much steel, 

Pennsylvania leads in the production of buck- 
wheat. Other important crops are winter wheat, 
rye, oats, corn, potatoes, tobacco, apples, peaches, 
Pears and grapes. See Index, cROP PRODUCTION, 
also LIVESTOCK. 5 

In eduactional facilities the State ranks high. 
The principal higher educational institutions are 
_ the University of Pennsylvania in Philadelphia, 

founded in 1740; Washington and Jefferson in 
_ Washington (founded, 1780); Pennsylvania State 
College; University of Pittsburgh; Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology in Pittsburgh; Lafayette Col- 
lege, Easton; Lehigh University, Bethlehem; 
Temple University, Philadelphia; Bucknell Uni- 
. versity, Lewisburg; Dickinson College, Carlyle; 
5 Duquesne College, 
Grove City College; Haverford; 
Swarthmore. There are also three colleges for 
ee at Bryn Mawr, Pittsburgh and Chambers- 
burg. — 

_ Pennsylvania was named in honor of Admiral 
‘William Penn, the father of William Penn, the 
founder of the province. William Penn, a Quaker, 
_ received a charter (1681) from Charles II of Great 
Britain for land in America that was given the 
name of ‘‘Pensilvania’’ (Penn’s Woods) by the 
King. The name ‘Pensilvania’’ was used for 
_ Many years by William Penn and_his sons, Thomas 
' and Richard, to designate the province. The grant 
was made in settlement of a debt of 16,000 pounds 
which King Charles and the British Government 
wed Admiral Penn. The charter was granted 
(March 4, 1681). 
__. The founder of the province-convened a General 

Assembly at Chester (Dec. 4, 1682) when three 
laws were enacted during a session of four days. 
_ The province and territories (Pennsylvania and 
_ Delaware) were divided into three counties each, 
_ Philadelphia, Chester and Bucks for the former, 
and New Castle, Kent and Sussex for the latter. 
The first General Assembiy was convened by 


_ Allegheny College, Meadville; 
i ‘Pittsburgh; 


a 


_ the Constitution of 1776 was framed during the 
i period of the Revolution. 


Heth’ Rhode 


~ Rhode Island, smallest of States, of the Original 
Thirteen, and in New England, is bounded on the 
north and east by Massachusetts, on the south by 
3) the Atlantic Ocean and on the west by Connecticut. 
' Its area is 1,248 square miles, of which 233 square 
i miles are water. With 550.5 persons per square 
mile, it is the most densely populated State. It 
_ exceeds all others in per capita industrial output; 
it is 97.5 per cent urban. 
The textile mills account for nearly half the 
_ value of the products, and the state has important 
jewelry factories. The first cotton spinning works 
of this country were established in Pawtucket in 
the 18th century. Providence, Woonsocket, and 
Pawtucket are the chief centers of industry. 
- The State enjoys extensive educational facilities, 
with Brown University and Rhode Island College 
_ of Education in Providence among the important 
institutions. 
. Newport, on Narragansett Bay, has been for 
decades a famous watering place. The Astors, 
i _ Vanderbilts, Goelets and other New York families 
have mansions there. Easton’s’ Beach is the cen- 
_ ter of Newport’s summer activities, though an 
exclusive colony is found at Bailey’s Beach on the 
_ Ocean Drive. 
The Naval War College is at Newport. 
| The America Cup Races are sailed off Newport, 
/ Aaaieenal other regattas are held there. 
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Penn’s invitation to Continenta! Jeans to 
come to his province brought to Pennsylvania a 
mixture of English, Scotch-Irish, Scotch, Irish, — 
Welsh, Dutch, French, Swedish and German. _ 

The terms ‘Commonwealth’? as applied to the 
province and ‘‘General Assembly’’ as the official 
name for the law-making body of Pennsylvania, 
were originated by Penn and remain in the Con- — 
stitution in force at the present time. 

The United States was born on Pennsylvania 
soil. At Philadelphia was adopted the Articles of 
Confederation, the Declaration of Independence 
was written and signed there, the Treaty of Peace 
that ended the Revolutionary War was ratified at 
that place and there also later the Constitution 
of the United States formulated. 

The commonwealth is rich in historic landmarks, 
including Valley Forge and the Battlefield of 
Gettysburg, now a national shrine, where on July 
1-3, 1938. elaborate exercises commemorated the 
75th anniversary of the battle. An ‘‘eternal’’ light 
peace memorial (to burn only at night) was ded- 
icated by President Roosevelt. 

The site of Benjamin Franklin’s original printing 
shop in Philadelphia was marked (May 4, 1938) 
with a bronze tablet, cemented into the sidewalk 
in front of a building at 135 Market street, Phila- 
delphia. In the time of Franklin it was 51 High 
street. A hand printing press from Franklin’s 
print shop was used during the ceremony to print 
a proclamation heralding the formal dedication of 
the Benjamin Franklin Memorial at the Franklin 
Institute later in the month. 

Pennsylvania is drained by three important river 
systems: the Delaware in the east, the Susque- 
hanna in the middle, and the Ohio in the west; 
and three minor systems; the Potomac in the 
middle south, Lake Erie in the northwest, and the 
Genesee in the middle north section. Natural lakes 
and ponds are relatively small and are found in 
the glacial areas in the northern part of the 
commonwealth, more especially in the northeast 
portion. The largest is Conneaut Lake in Crawford 
County, with an area of 928 acres. The largest 
artificial body of water is the Pymatuning Lake in 
Crawford County, covering 17,200 acres, built to 
regulate the flow of the Shenango and Beaver 
rivers. : 

The first water works system operated in Penn- 
sylvania was built. to supply Schaefferstown, in i 
Lebanon County, in 1732. The first water works | 
pumping plant was built at Bethlehem in 1754, 
and the third system to be built was a steam 
pumping plant at Philadelphia in 1801. | 
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Island 


Capital, Providence—Little Rhody, also Plantation State—State Flower, Violet 
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Pawtucket .... 
Providence . 

Warwick town. 
Westerly town...... 
West Warwick town... f 
Woonsocket 46,822 


Many of the early settlers in Rhode Island em- 
braced the sea as a means of livelihood and from 
old Newport and other towns have come tales of — 
exciting adventures in whaling and the slave trade 
in privateering and in general warfare. More than 
80 commissions or letters of Marque to capture 
vessels and merchandise of the enemies of the 
King of England were issued by Rhode Island in 
ss George’s War (1739-1748) and more than 60 
in, the French and Indian war (1756-1763). The 
Sverage size of these privateers was 115 tons, some 
were 390 tons and some as little as 33. The goy- 
ernment paid a bounty of £5 ($25) for each man on 
a captured vessel. Common seamen on Rhode 
Islalnd privateers made as much as $5,000 per trip. 
Captured vessels were taken to the nearest British _ 
Admiralty court, and if judged legally seized were 
condemned and sold with their cargoes and the 
proceeds apportioned among the owners, officers 
and crew. Outstanding financial successes in the 
Rhode Island privateering business were the San 
Francisco, valued at £68,000; the Vigilant, £28,625; ') & | 
the William, valued at £61,930: and many famous 

fy. | 

Captain Charles Hall of the Virgin Qu 6 
of the smallest of the privateers, care end 4 
sacked a Spanish town in Cuba which yielded the | 
sailors at least a hundred dollars apiece, while 
Captain Simeon Potter with his sloop Prince | 
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the fort and sacking the town. 
The first settlement in Rhode Island was ma 


= U. S.—Deseriptive; Rhode Island, South Carolina; South Dakota 561 
_ by Roger Williams (1636). Banished for his polit- 


ical and religious opinions, to escape deportation 
to England he fied in the winter to the shores of 
Narragansett Bay, where he founded Providence. 
The second settlement was made at Portsmouth by 
William Coddington and his associates (1638), the 
third at Newport by Coddington and seceders from 
Portsmouth (1639); these two islands uniting 
(1640) under a single government. The fourth 
settlement was made at Warwick by Samuel Gor- 
ton (1642). 

These four settlements united under a patent 
granted (1643-44) to form the Colony of Providence 


-Plantations. When (1651) Coddington obtained a 


commission appointing him governor for life of 
the islands of Rhode Island and Conanicut, the 
infant colony was disrupted, the two islands be- 


ing governed by Governor Coddington, while the } 
mainland, Providence and Warwick, continued as! oldest 


the Colony of Providence Plantations, but with the 
revocation of Coddington’s commission in 1654 the 
colony was reunited. 

On May 4, 1776 (four months before the Ameri- 
can Declaration of Independence), the General 
Assembly of Rhode Island adopted a resolution fe- 
nouncing allegiance to the British King and gov- 
ernment. The vote was almost unanimous. 

The official name of the State since July 20, 
1776, is “The State of Rhode Island and Provi« 
dence Plantations.” 

It was in Pawtucket that Samuel Slater, after 
working for a time in the cotton spinning mill of 
Moses Brown, designed new machines and began 
the first real cotton manufacturing plant in the 
United States (1790). Old Slater Mill, restored to 
its original appearance, is a point of tourist inter- 
est. In Providence, on North Main Street, is the 
Baptist Church in America (founded 1775). 


South Carolina 
Capital, Columbia—Palmette State—State Flower, Jessamine 


South Carolina, in the South Atlantic group, of 
the Original Thirteen States, is bounded on the 
north by North Carolina, on the southeast by the 
Atlantic Ocean, on the southwest by Georgia. Its 
topography is, like that of North Carolina, moun- 
tainous, 3,548 ft. the maximum, in the western 
part, a plateau in the central strip, and low-lying 
ahd sandy toward the 200-mile seafront. 

The climate westward is comparatively cool, in 
the central part medium, and nearer the coast sub- 
tropical and humid. 

Tobacco, cotton, and rice are the chief crops. 
Corn, oats, sweet potatoes, peanuts, peaches are 

grown. See Index, cRoP PRODUCTION. 

The forests supply lumber to the East and South, 
principally yellow pine. Turpentine is an abundant 
product. ~ \ 

The cotton mills are a great and growing textile 
industry. 

The principal minerals are phosphate rock, gran- 
ite, clay products, gold, silver, manganese, iron 
ore, lime, and monazite. See Index, MINERAL PRO- 
DUCTION. , 

The University of South Carolina at Columbia is 
the leading higher educational institution, Clemson 
Agricultural College being next. Clemson in 1898 
opened the first textile school in the United States, 
which has achieved much in training technical mill 
workers and foremen. 

In December, 1520, Lucas Vasquez de Ayllon of 
Hispaniola secured a license from Spain and sent 
out a caravel under Francisco Gordillo to explore 
the continent of America north of the St. John’s 
River, Florida. Several months later Gordillo fell 
in with another caravel under Pedro de Quexos, 
and together they sailed up the coast to the mouth 
of.the Cape Fear River, where they landed June 30, 
1521, and claimed the country in the name of 
Ayllon and Spain. They also carried off many 
Indians into captivity to sell as slaves. Soon after 
this Ayllon went to Spain and (June, 1523) pro- 
cured authority for colonizing the country. In 
1525 he sent out two caravels under Pedro de 
Quexos for further exploration. On St. Helen’s 
Day he discovered the eastern point of an island 
protruding abruptly seaward and gave it the name 
of Punta de Santa Elena, a name which has sur- 
vived in English form to this day in the adjacent 
St. Helena Sound and St. Helena’s Parish. The 

int itself is known today as Hilton Head on the 
ower coast of South Carolina. The following year 
Ayllon headed an expedition to make a settlement 
on the coast of what is now South Carolina. He 
planted his colony in October, 1526, about the bay 
now known as Winyah. But after a fearful winter 
the survivors of the colony returned to Cuba. The 
Spaniafds made several later attempts to settle in 
South Carolina, but they all miscarried. 

In 1552 a French Colony under Jean Ribaut built 
a little fort and left a garrison of a captain and 
98 men on what+is now Parris Island, Port Royal 
Harbor, but before he could return to them with 
supplies they had built_a small ship and attempted 
to return to France. In 1566 the Spaniards built 
a considerable fort and planted a strong garrison 


on the same little island. Ten years later this 
galrison was driven out by Indians, but Spain sent 
& stronger garrison back the next year and built 
a stronger fort and for 10 years more a presidio 
fiourished on the little island. Sir Francis Drake 
on the front and hostile Indians in the rear caused 
Spain (1587) to abandon this colony in what is now 
South Carolina. England did not take immediate 
charge of its partial conquest, but in 1629 Charles I 
granted to his attorney-general, Sir Robert Heath, 
all of the territory now embraced by the States of 
North and South Carolina, Tennessee, Georgia, 
Alabama and Mississippi, but Sir Robert was un- 
successful in securing a colony for his new posses- 
sion and eventually he was recorded as having 
abandoned it, and in 1563 Charles II granted it to 
eight of his followers among the nobility of En- 
gland. They planted a permanent settlement near 
the present city of Charleston in 1670 and devel- 
opment came rather rapidly for the time. : 

Later another settlement was effected near the 
mouth of the Cape Fear River in what is now 
North Carolina. These two separate settlements / 
developed into two separate provinces under the ™ 
control of the Lords Proprietors. In 1719 the 
people of the province of South Carolina held a 
convention and repudiated the government of the 
Lords Proprietors and petitioned the crown. of 
England to take over control of the ‘government. 
England promptly responded and established royal 
government in South Carolina. In 1729 the British 
Parliament bought the fee of the Lords Proprietors 
in both provinces and established a royal govern- 
ment for North Carolina by taking the land to 
the west of the Savannah River and east of the 
Mississippi. 4 

In 1774 the people of South Carolina in conven- 
tion expressed their sympathy for the people of 
Boston and the colony of Massachusetts Bay, de- 
nounced the conduct of the British Parliament and 
joined in the movement for the union of 13 Ameri- 
cans colonies or provinces to assert their rights as _ 
British subjects. As those rights were not rapidly 
forthcoming, South Carolina (Mar. 26, 1776) set 
up an independent government headed by a presi- 
dent, vice-president, a set of State officers, a judi- 
ciary and a General Assembly. 

South Carolina played an active part in achiev- 
ing the independence of the United States. Its 
representatives in the Continental Congress, par- 
ticularly Charles Pinckney, were vigorous in their 
efforts to bring about the convention of 1787, which 
framed the Constitution of the United States. 
Pinckney was one of the delegates to the Constitu- 
tional Convention, one of the leaders in debate on 
the proposed Constitution and the proposer of 
more than 30 of the provisions adopted into the 
Constitution. South Carolina was the eighth State 
to join the Union. , 

nuine years later the people of South 
Carolina, in convention assembled, rescinded the 
ordinance which they had adopted in May 1783, 
and dissolved the bond which existed between this 
State and the other States of the Union (Dec. 20, 
1860). That act led to the Civil War. 


-. South Dakota 


Capital, Pierre—Coyote State—State Flower, Pasque 


South Dakota is bounded on the north by North 
Dakota, on the east by Minnesota and Iowa, on 
south by Nebraska, and on the west by 
Weomine and Montana. Its climate is that of the 
temperate zone northern latitudes, cold in winter 
and pleasant in summer. Before cultivation of the 
soil was extensive. it lacked rainfall; but precipita- 


tion swept westward as tillage advanced. It suf- 
fered severely from the droughts of 1934 and 1936. 
The highest elevations are in the Black Hills 
(Harney Peak 7,240 ft.), an up-thrust of grant 
rich with minerals coincident geologically with the 
Rocky Mountains. Harney and Black Hills Na- 
tional Forests cover 1,134,167 acres, nearly sur- 


rounding Custer State Park, containing Game 
Lodge where President Coolidge established the 
Summer White House in 1927. The remainder of 
the State is a vast rolling prairie, falling off to 
lower levels in the northeast, which drains into the 
Mississippi river and into the Red river of the 
North. The major part of the State is drained by 
the Missouri river, which cleaves the State through 
the center north and south. There are several 
minor drainage basins, feeding the larger rivers, 
with a succession of fertile valleys, highly produc- 
- tive, and a fair area of forests, yellow pine, spruce 
- and others, 1,100,000 acres being under forest cover. 

' The State census of May 1, 1935, showed a 
population of 675,082, a loss of 17,767 since 1930 
due to excessive drought and grasshopper plagues. 
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Federal State 
South Dakota State Census Census, Census, 
(May 1, 1935) 193' 1935 
ee SALE COt iets yap cv cops des +o, 692,849 675,082 
golehe 3 (0 Bae! Ae ee a 16,465 16,725 
Huron ..... Peis Bereta arc gi sey <ahe: 9 10,946 11,733 
VILCRV GR tics. ithe. dor dns x a pleie.giens 10,942 12,834 
BEVEL C I OLON fecha ett sfaiersrea cisdiet se 10,404 11,346 
glOumePalisntes ccc. sass. ea 33,362 33,644 
IWATOYEOWN 30. ine ee ce eee ee 10,214 10,246 
_ The chief crops are oats, corn, wheat, flaxseed, 
rye apples, pears. See Index, crop 


RODUCTION. 
the State has large cattle and sheep ranches and 
ends about 600,000 hogs to market. 
Gold and silver are mined in quantities, in the 
Black Hills and elsewhere. Lead, copper, clays, 
building stones of various sorts and lignite are also 
found. See Index, MINERAL PRODUCTION, 
_South Dakota has a large area in Indian reserva- 
ms—the Rosebud, Cheyenne River, Pine Ridge, 
nd the Lower Brule. The Indians numbered, in 
930, 21,833; they engage in agriculture and live- 
ock husbandry. ‘ E 
_ The head of George Washington, 60 ft. high, 
carved by Gutzon Borglum’ on the, 700-ft.-high 
_ granite face of Mount Rushmore (6,200 ft.), is the 
first unit of the Mount Rushmore National Memo- 
Aeiee D which will include also the heads of Jefferson, 
_ Lincoln and Theodore Roosevelt and a concise his- 
tory of the Nation written by Calvin Coolidge. 
There is a State University in Vervillion; School 
‘Mines in Rapid City; State College in Brookings. 
The Black Hills Region of South Dakota, in 
fhich Wind Cave National Park is situated, has a 
fascinating story of earth-making to tell. It tells 
_ tale of prehistoric alligators, rhinoceroses, three- 
oed horses, and other long-extinct animals and of 
: ofty “‘needle’’ formation, which erosion has 
sculptured from masses of granite high up the 
orest-clad slopes of the Black Hills. 
ind Cave lies in the great Pahasapa limestone 
( ormation, which also contains several other large 
subterranean caverns. The facts about the dis- 
CA Fafa of the cave are little known, but it is gen- 
erally believed that it was discovered by Tom Bing- 
ham, a Black Hills pioneer, while hunting deer in 
He was attracted by a strange whistling and 
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_ Tennessee, in the East South Central group, is 
yunded on the north by Kentucky and Virginia, 


the 


ar ‘The eastern parts are in the Great Smoky Moun- 
tains, the surface sloping toward the west, first to 
an elevated tableland, then to the bottoms of the 
_ Mississippi river, which skirts the western border. 
It has the Tennessee river, which sweeps into 
Alabama from the northeast and returns to flow 
oe through Tennessee and Kentucky into the 
+ 10. . 
The forests cover about 30,000 square miles, and 
ld half a billion ft. of lumber—oak, yellow pine, 
m, yellow poplar, hemlock and chestnut. 
he chief mineral product is coal. Others are 
a-ore, copper, zinc, gold, silver, clay products, 
sphate rock, sandstone, marble and limestone. 
index, MINERAL PRopUcTION. 
griculture is an important industry. The lead- 
ng crop is corn, followed by wheat, oats, hay, 
potatoes, sweet -potatoes, peas, peanuts, cotton. The 
climate and soil are such as to permit a great 
diversity of crops. See Index, Crop Propuction. 
The main higher educational institutions are the 
ersity of Chattanooga, University of Tennessee 
noxville, Fisk University in Nashville (Negro); 
bilt University, Nashville; Cumberland 
i Lebanon; University of the South, 
ee; Maryville College, Maryville; George 
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een: Tennessee 
- Capital, Nashville—Volunteer State, also Hog-and-Hominy State—State Flower, Iris P| 
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gested its name. 
lieved to os 
ressure_ outside. r 
fas wind usually blows outward; when it rises, ‘ 
wind blows in. } 
The present cavern opening was made by ee 
ging down about 6 ft. to a long, winding fissure, or 
funnel, leading into corridors and galleries deco- — 
rated with a variety of crystal formations. These — 
formations. differ radically from those found in ~ 
most caverns because stalactites and stalagmites 
are practically nonexistent in this cave. Here the 
formations are of the unusual boxwork and frost-— 
work type. The boxwork is composed of delicately ~ 
colored crystals arranged in honeycomb pattern. — 
Tiny white crystals, sometimes superimposed on a 
pink background, hang in clusters from ceilings — 
and ledges to form a frostwork decoration of rare 
beauty. The cavern is approximately 10 miles in 
extent, but has not been fully explored. _ | 
Caves, in general, may be classified in three 
divisions, according to the kind of rock in which 
they have developed. They may be formed in 
limestone, in igneous rocks, or in sandstone. Of 
these, limestone caves are the most important and 
most frequently attain great size. _Wind Cave is” 
a limestone cavern. The limestone layer in which ¢ 
Wind Cave is formed varies in thickness in the — 
Black Hills region from 300 to 630 ft. It is known 
as the Pahasapa limestone, a local formation of 
Mississippian age deposited in a great inland sea 
some 300 million years ago. Following the deposit — 
of this limestone, it was elevated above the sea. 
Several such periods of elevation and subsidence 
occurred during geologic history. During these 
periods of submergence, the Pahasapa limestone _ 
was overlain by other sediments several hundre: 
ft. in thickness. The final upthrust of the land. 
probably occurred during the latter part of rhe 
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Cretaceous period, some 60 million years ago. The 
beginning of the formation of Wind Cave probably 
dates from that time. », 
Limestone which has been subjected to sever: 
such periods of uplift or warping becomes fracture 
or broken. These cracks develop in all directions 
and at all angles. Those close together served ai 5 
the pattern for the characteristic ‘‘boxwood,’’ 
formed in the following manner: Rain water seep-_ 
ing down from the surface through decaying vege- 
tation absorbed carbon dioxide, which renders " 
water more soluble for limestone. This carbon 
dioxide-bearing water takes some of the limestone 
into solution, then upon evaporation deposits it in 
the cracks or crevices below. Later the more sol-— 
uble limestone between the fins of boxwork was 
dissolved away, leaving the boxwork formation a 
it is seen today. ‘ i. 


Peabody College for Teachers in Nashville. ¢ 
From 1790 to 1796, Tennessee was a territory of 
the United States. The capital of the territory was 
located at Knoxville in 1792. When Tennessee 
became the 16th State of the Union in 1796, Knox- 
ville was the capital and continued so until 1807, 
when the Seventh General Assembly met. a’ 
Kinston, but adjoined to Knoxville after the first 
day. Knoxville remained the capital until 181 a 
when the Legislature met at Nashville for the 
first time. Nashville continued to be the capital 
until 1817, when the session of that year was held 
in Knoxville. From 1819 to 1825 Murfreesboro was 
the capital. Beginning with 1827 Nashville has 
been continuously the capital. = 
Tennessee has at least three of the nation’s out- 
standing wonders—Reelfoot Lake, the reservoir 
basin of the Mississippi river formed by an earth- 
quake in 1811; Lookout Mountain, a rock-faced 
promontory carved by the currents of the Tennes- 
See river and overlooking Moccasin Bend, at 
Chattanooga; and the Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park which is about equally divided be- 
tween North Carolina and Tennessee. This park 
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Other points of tourist interest includ 
Creek Falls with a water-drop of Dene (hig 
east of the Rockies); Rock House Creek Falls, 
ft.; and Cove Creek Falls, 85 ft.—all in the 
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- line in excess of 800 miles. 


U, S.—Deseriptive; Tennessee, Texas 


Creek Falls Recreation 
~ Pikeville. eational Area, 13 miles west of 


Each year in November, Tellico Plains is the 
Scene of one of America’s most unusual sporting 
events. Here hunters gather with the hope of 
bagging one of the wild Prussian boars that roam 
the Tennessee Mountains in Cherokee National 
Forest. These ferocious tuskers are descendants of 
the wild boars from the Black Forest of northern 

Tmany imported many years ago and now 
greatly multiplied. 

Norris Dam, 27 miles north of Knoxville ‘on the 
Clinch river, creates a large and beautiful lake 
covering more than 80 square miles, with a shore 
See Index. TVA. 


THE STATE OF FRANKLIN 
In June, 1784, North Carolina ceded to the 


* United States all'of the territory which is now the 


State of Tennessee. This cession was not to take 
effect until Congress signified its intention of ac- 
cepting it within the space of two years. This 
cession on the part of the mother State excited 
great opposition on the part of the inhabitants of 
the new territory. The grounds of opposition were 
that North Carolina had made no provision for 
the government of her western territory and they 
feared that the United States would not do so. 
There was no proper judicial tribunal for the trial 
of felons, and there was no method for enforcing 
collection of taxes. Feeling that they were thrown 
upon their own resources, the people assumed the 
task of devising a government of their own. A 
convention was called to meet at Jonesboro on 
August 23, 1784. John Sevier was elected president, 
and Landon Carter, secretary, of this convention. 
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The State of Franklin (sometimes called Frank- 
land) was the direct outgrowth of this movement. 
A constitution was adopted which differed decidedly 
from most of those then in existence in America. 
Among other strange provisions, neither lawyers, 
doctors, nor preachers were to be members of the 
Legislature. John Sevier was elected Governor 
and David Campbell Judge of the Superior Court; 
and Greeneville chosen as the seat of government. 
Taxes were allowed to be paid in articles of com- 
merce in general use, such as beaver skins, bacon, 
sugar, etc. When the Governor of North Carolina 
heard what the people of the Western Country had 
done, he issued a manifesto, urging the people to 
return to their allegiance to the State of North 
Carolina. Governor Sevier undertook to refute the 
arguments of the Governor, and urged the people 
to stand firmly by the new State. 

The last session of the Franklin Legislature met 
in September, 1787; their term of office was about 
to expire and the authority of the State was so 
weak that no elections were held to fill their places. 
Sevier’s term of office was also near its closé. He 
was ineligible to re-election and there would be no 
Legislature to elect his successor. Thus, after @ 
brief but stormy career of about three years, the 
State of Franklin ceased to be. Like a wayward 
child, she returned to her mother and was forgiven 
and received back into the fold. The end came in 
March, 1788, with the expiration of Sevier’s term. 
of office. 

John Sevier was arrested upon a charge of trea- 
son, but was never brought to trial. The settle- 
ments along the Cumberland river in what is now 
Middle Tennessee, had no part in the rise and 
fall of the State of Franklin. 


Texas 
Capital, Austin—Lone Star State—State Flower, Bluebonnet 


Texas, of the West South Central group, is 
bounded on the north by New Mexico and Okla- 
hhoma, on the east by Oklahoma, Arkansas, Loui- 
Slana_ and the Gulf of Mexico, on the south by 
the Gulf and Mexico, and.on the west by Mexico 
and New Mexico. It is the largest State, embracing 
more than 8% of the afea of the whole country. 

Texas, under the joint resolution of Congress for 
its annexation, approved March 1, 1845, may sub- 
divide its area into any number not exceeding four 
additional states of convenient size having suffi- 
cient pepult pion. which shall be entitled to admis- 
sion to the Union. This was approved by Texas and 
the State was admitted by joint resolution of Con- 
gress, approved Dec. 29, 1845. March 2, 1836 is 

'exas Independence Day and the anniversary is a 

tate holiday. 

. The first fiag to fly over Texas was the French 

under La Salle (1684) but after his murder (1687) 

the Spanish gradually assumed control over the 

territory: Mexico gained her independence from 

Spain in 1821. Texas revolted from Mexico and 
a republic in 1836. 

In the western part it is mountainous, the 
“Staked Plains’’ lying in the northwest, a great 
prairie in the central portion, and_a lower lying 
region nearer to the Gulf. Western Texas is mostly 
without forestation, but in the east formerly there 
was a large wooded area, now materially reduced 
by extensive lumbering. 

The most southerly point in Texas is approxi- 
mately in latitude 25° 51’ N. and the most norther- 
ly point in latitude 36° 31’ N. .This difference in 


“ Jatitude is equivalent to approximately 735 miles. 
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The most easterly point in Texas is approximately 
in longitude 93° 31’ W., and the most westerly 

iat is approximately 106° 39’ W. This difference 
oF ongitude for latitude 31° 30’ N., which is ap- 
proximately the mean latitude of the extreme 
points referred to, is equivalent to approximately 
765 mil 


les. 
The peach is the leading fruit; others are apples, 
cantaloupes, citrus fruits, dates, figs, strawberries, 
| blackberries. . ; 
exas is easily the leading cotton-growing State. 
Other large crops are corn, wheat, oats, sorghum, 
potatoes, rice, tomatoes, peanuts; pecans, onions. 
See Index, crop PRODUCTION; also LIVESTOCK. 
The Texas cotton crop is the most valuable crop 
rown in a single political subdivision in the world. 


duced 168,509 bales in 1920. It has been estimated 
that. 70 per cent of the population of Texas de- 
Mone directly or indirectly, upon cotton for a 
iving. 

Cotton was growing wild in Texas, according to 
Cabeza de Vaca, who was shipwrecked on the Gulf 
Coast in 1528. It was grown to a limited extent 
around the old’Spanish missions, but real produe- 
tion did not begin until the American colonists 
began arriving. 

Texas ranks as_ the leading State in the total 
number of head of domestic animals on farms and 
ranches, and sécond in the value of all live stock. 
Texas ranks first in the beef cattle industry, and 
first in the number of sheep and the average an- 
nual production of wool, in the number of mules, 
and is one of the leading States in the number 
of horses. 

The State is grazed by more than 7,000,000 cattle 
and 7,000,000 sheep. 

The petroleum output is huge, the State leadin 
in that respect with California a close second an 
there is an immense yield of natural gas, coal and 
sulphur. Texas leads in production of helium, 
Amarillo being the chief source of that mineral. 
There are also quantities of gypsum, granite, sand- 
stone, limestone, silver and potash. See Index, 
MINERAL PRODUCTION, 

Trees native to Texas are: ash, basswood, bay, 
beech, birch, bois d’Arc, catalpa, cats’-claw, cedar, 
cherry, chinquapin, corkwood, cottonwood, china- 
berry, cypress, dogwood, elm, fir, gum, gum elastic, 
hackberry, hawthorn, hickory, holly, hop horn- 
bean, huckleberry, ironwood, locust, maple, mag- 
nolia, mesquite, mimosa, mulberry, oak (50 species), 
pine (8 species), pecan (State tree), persimmon, 
planer tree (water elm), swamp privet, redbud, 
sycamore, Texas ebony, walnut, wild China (soap- 
berry), willow, youpon, Mexican or d plum. 

Galveston, Houston, and Beaumont-Port Arthur 
are leading ports. 

At the southern tip of the lower coastal belt of 
Texas is the ‘‘Magie Valley’’ of the Lower Rio 
Grande, where a man-made Paradise has been 
created by the diversion of the waters of the Rio 
Grande on the fertile delta soil under the sub- 
tropical sun. Between 300,000 and 400,000 acres are 
under intensive cultivation in two counties alone. 
A wide variety of winter and early spring vege- 
tables are grown, and some of the best citrus fruits 
in the world are produced there. 

The position, size and shape of Texas combine 
to give it a great diversity of weather conditions. 
The average annual temperature in the extreme 
southern part is 74 degrees, and in the North Pan- 
handle it is 56 degrees, or a range from sub-tropical 
to middle temperature. The average temperature 
for the middle of the State is 65 degrees. Rainfall 
also varies greatly in the different sections of the 


State, but the. annual average is 31 inehés. ae 


average annual snowfall in Romero, Texas, is 


. WA ? 


564 
inches, while in the south, in Houston, the average 
is only .1 inch... i aS 

The “Panhandle” is the northern tip of Texas, 

Sand js so called because it appears on the map to 

be the handle of a giant pan. 

_ Between 1690 and 1791, about 20 missions were 
built in Texas by Spaniards, for the double purpose 
of converting the savages and holding the territory 
for Spain. They were the very first outposts of 
European civilization, and contributed materially 
to the conversion of Texas from a wilderness to a 
civilized country. The last_one, established in 1791, 
was Refugio. The Alamo, San Jose, Concepcion and 
LaBahia are also standing, in good condition, 
while only ruins are left of the others. 
= The sacred Alamo, erected about 1760 by the 
_ Franciscan monks, stands in the very heart of the 
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Capital, Salt Lake City—Mormon State, al: 


Utah, of the Mountain group of the Far West, 

is bounded on the north by Idaho and Wyoming, 
on the east by Wyoming and Colorado, on the south 

by Arizona, 8nd on the west by Nevada. It has 
_ several mountain ranges, which attain about 12,000 
_ ft. elevation (the highest peak, Kings Mountain, 
13,498 ft.), the greater part of the State being a 
plateau 6,000 ft. above sea level. The rivers are 
useful only for irrigation, more than 1,300,000 acres 
being under water. The Great Salt Lake, salt being 
_ 20% of the fluid content, is in the northwest part, 
altitude 4,218 ft., and has no known outlet. It’s 


cold in winter, and the sky so clear that no cloud 
ecks it on 300 days a year. . 
ne chief crop is sugar beets. Vegetables and 
fruit are grown in profusion. Other crops are 
wheat, oats, potatoes, hay, alfalfa, corn, barley 
and rye. See Index, cRoP PRODUCTION. Utah is 
¢ a sheep-grazing State, with more than 2,200,000. 
tah has been a leading producer of silver and 
copper and yields gold, lead, petroleum, sulphur, 
e, coal, and salt; also uranium, vanadium, semi- 
precious stones, marble, and onyx. See Index, 


tah, July 24, 1847, from the Midwest, being driven 

ut by. persecution, and journeyed to the territory 

en it was almost completely a wilderness. 

alt Lake City, the capital, has several structures 
built by the church, among them the Tabernacle, 

seating 12,000, and the Temple. 

¢ h ; Brigham 

Young University in Provo; State Agricultural Col- 


r coloring and unusual erosional formations 
canyon country of southwestern Utah and 
northern Arizona has no equal. The canyons them- 
_ Selves are stupendous in size and formation, and of 
4 brilliant hues, glowing. It is in this country that 
‘ Zion and Bryce Canyon National Parks and Cedar 
Breaks National Monument are located. Zion Na- 
tional Park was, prior to its reservation, a national 
J Monument, called by the Indian name of the river, 


soutl boundary on the 
_ east was officially decided in 1937 to run for 200 
Miles along the Connecticut river, the New Hamp- 
shire line extending to the original low water line 
ee eee west bank 


, Both Vermont climate and topography are suited 
to winter sports. Hardly a town is without its op- 


Texas, U 


r: z 44 . cla 

ity of San Antonio, Within the grey stone walls 
of tne chapel (March 6, 1836), 187 heroes gave 
their lives in defense of Texas liberty when they 
made their stand against Santa Anna and 
6,000 Mexicans, 2 eee effort to prevent the 
Mexicans from invading Texas. ‘ + : 

There are several well-known institutions of 
higher learning, among them the University of 
Texas in Austin; Agricultural and Mechanital 
College, College Station; State College for Women 
in Denton; Baylor University, Waco; Texas 
Christian University, Fort Worth; Southern 
Methodist University, Dallas; Rice Institute, Hous- 
ton; and Texas Technological College, Lubbock. 

The most notable canyon is the Santa Helena 
on the Rio Grande in Brewster County. Its walls 
rise perpendicularly for 2,000 ft. 


Utah 


so Beehive State—State Flower, Sego Lily 


Mukuntuweap. On March 18, 1918, the monument 
was enlarged by President Wilson and the name 
changed to Zion. The new name is appropriate, for 
since early days its principal accessible feature has 
been called Zion Canyon by the Mormon settlers, 
who said the great mourttains forming the canyon 
walls were in truth temples of God. The total area 
is 148.2 square miles. . ; 

Cliff ruins have been discovered in Zion Park 
and its vicinity, proving that long before Little 
Zion gave sanctuary to the Mormons it was the 
home of a prehistoric people. 

A large part of geologic history is revealed in the 
canyon walls of Zion and Bryce Canyon National 
Parks. Just as Grand Canyon is the best known 
record of ancient geologic history, Zion Canyon 
records most clearly the events of medieval geo- 
logical time, and Bryce reveals much of modern 
geologic history. The story of Zion begins where 
that of Grand Canyon ends, and ends where Bryce 
begins. The rocks exposed in these three national 
parks incorporate the records of a billion years. 

The consolidated sedimentary rocks exposed 
within Zion and Bryce and in the region that lies 
between these national parks are assigned by the 
geologists to the Triassic, Jurassic, and Cretaceous 
periods of Mezozoic time (‘‘middle age’’) and to the 
Eocene period of Tertiary time. Rocks of Permian 
age underlie the Triassic near the southwest border 
of Zion, and lavas, gravels, and lake beds overlie 
the Tertiary in several places. A study of these 
rocks shows that the geography, the plant life, and 
the animal life of each of these periods were unlike 
those of previous periods or of later periods; that 
during the last 200,000,000 years the region com- 
prising the parks has witnessed many changes in 
landscape and climate. 

At times it was covered by the sea, at other times 
broad rivers traversed its surface, and at still other 
times it was swept by’ desert winds. Most of the 
rocks were laid down by water as gravel, sand, mud, 
and limy ooze. A long slope of shales, broken by 
many benches developed in hard beds, extends up- 
ward to the great cliff faces of West Temple and 
the Watchman. In front of Zion Lodge a slope of 
weak shales leads upward to a cliff of resistant 
sandstone above which a slope of shale extends to 
the vertical wall of Lady Mountain. In Bryce Can- 
yon the rim road is on the highest tread of a giant 
rock stairway that, as viewed from Rainbow Point; 
leads downward in steps 30 to 400 ft. high to the 
fiat lands 3,000 ft. below. 


Vermont 


portunities for skiing, snowshoeing, tobogganing, 
etc., and excursion trains carry thousands of en- 
thusiasts from the rine cities of the East, while 
a daily plane service PS between Boston and the 
Green Mountains in the height of the season. 
Vermont was the last of the New England States 
to be settled. This was due to two conditions—first 
the State had no coast line; and, second, the French 
and Indian aggressions made settlement hazard- 
ous. It is probable that the first white man to look 
upon the Green Mountains of Vermont was Samuel 
de Champlain, who discovered the lake bearing his 
name on July 4th, 1609. In 1666 Fort St. Anne was 
established _by the French on Isle La Motte. In 
1690 the English constructed a fortification at 
Chimney Point, During this same year, 1690, the 
first settlers, as distinguished from the soldier gar- 
eae ae ma fsa aur : 
e colonists in Massachusetts lived in constant 
fear of ettacks by the French and Indians, and in 
1724 they constructed Fort Dummer, designed as 
an outpost to warn them of the approach of their 
enemies. With the defeat of the French in Canada 


his 


. 


Ta 


é them annually come 


by the English forces, the hazards of life in the 
mountain valleys of Vermont. was greatly reduced 


_ and settlement in this fertile land became rapid. 


Vermont was claimed by both New York and New 
Hampshire and was called by some the New Hamp- 
shire Grants. Considerable feeling was aroused 
among the settlers by this controversy and a con- 
vention to discuss it was held in 1765 in the Cata- 
mount Tavern in Bennington. The Green Moun- 
tain Boys, a force of militia, had come into exis- 
tence the previous year and the romantic history 


iv the early days of the state hinges on its activi- 
es. 


When the Revolutionary War broke out and news 
of Lexington and Concord was received, many of 
these militiamen started at once and joined the 
Colonial forces around Boston. Those who re- 
mained at home joined the forces of Ethan Allen 
and on May 10th, 1775, captured Fort Ticonderoga 
—a most important victory to the army of the Col- 
onies. In January, 1777, at a convention in West- 
minister, Vermont was declared an independent 


homas Chittenden was elected Governor March 
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3, 1778, in the first election under the Constitution. 
On March 12th of that same year, the first session 
of the Legislature was held. The State existed un- 
der its own government until its difficulties in re- 
gard to boundaries and sovereignfy were solved. 
On March 4, 1791, the State was admitted to the 
Union, being the first after the original thirteen:" 
It was during this same year, 1791, that Samuel 
Morey operated a steam boat on the lake which 
bears his name. Vermont has produced other not- 
able inventors, among them being Thaddeus Fair- 
banks, whose brain conceived the platform scale, 
and Thomas Davenport, whose experiments result- 
ed_in the construction of the first electric motor. 
From the earliest days of the State, attention 
has been given to primary education. In 1791, the 
University of Vermont was chartered. This was 
followed by the chartering of Middlebury Collegd 
in 1800 and during that same year an academy for 
women was opened in Middlebury. The first Nor- 
mal School in America was opened in Concord in 
1823. Two years later, a State Library was estab- 
lished and in 1827 a State Board of Commissioners 
for Common Schools was organized. The oldest 
military school in America other than West Point 
is Norwich University, Northfield. In 1805, Mont- 
pelier was chosen as the capital of the State and 
es session of legislature was held there in 


Virginia 


Capital, Richmond—Old Dominion, also Mother 


Virginia, one of the South Atlantic and one of 
the Original Thirteen States; is bounded on the 
north by West Virginia and Maryland, on the east 
by Maryland and the Atlantic Ocean, on the South 
by North Carolina and Tennessee, and on the west 
by West Virginia and Kentucky. Part of its original 
territory was taken in 1863, during the Civil War, 
te form West Virginia. On its eastern side, the 
great waterway, Chesapeake Bay, cleaves the State, 
cutting off a small portion between which and the 
main portion is the entrance past the Capes to the 
Bay. Many rivers flow into the Bay, with naviga- 
tion up the James, the York, the Rappahannock 
and the Potomac. 

The topography is varied, beginning with the 
low lying lands along the coast, known as Tide- 
water Virginia, rising to an extensive tableland in 
the central part, and finding mountain elevations 
up to 5,700 ft. in the west. In the northwestern 
corner is the rich Shenandoah Valley. The Poto- 
mae river bounds the State on the north, making 
off from the bay. The mountains are the Al- 
leghanies, the Shenandoahs and the Blue Ridge. 
The climate is as varied as the topography, charac- 
teristic in éach portion, cool in the higher eleva- 
tions and rather warm in the lower. 

Tidewater Virginia consists of four peninsulas 
averaging 70 miles in length, and Southside Vir- 
ginia which faces the ocean, south of the James 
river. Accomac and Northampton counties form 
the boundary between the Atlantic Ocean and 
Chesapeake Bay and are both seaside and bay- 
side resorts. Many private hunting and fishing 
clubs have been established in this region. The 
other three peninsulas are formed by the Potomac, 
the Rappahannock, the York and the James rivers. 
All these rivers are about four miles wide at their 
mouths. They are tidal streams to their respec- 
tive heads of navigation. The Potomac is navi- 

able to Washington, D. C., the Rappahannock to 
edericksburg, the York to West Point and the 
James to Richmond. The peninsulas that they 
form are seldom more than 10 or 15 miles wide, 
and they give Virginia a shoreline of more than 
les. 
See the ocean front, on the bay and along 
Virginia’s rivers are many quiet little resorts ca- 
tering te a trade which has been established for 
many years. There is excellent fishing in the 
brackish rivers, in Hampton Roads, in Chesapeake 
Bay and off the Virginia shore in the ocean, while 
there is almost a total absence of rock in Tidewater 
Virginia and mee of miles of white sand 
i eal for bathing. 
eg tee sea fisherman there is the sport of 
catching channel bass, drum fish, and grey and 
salmon trout, while in the bay and rivers will be 
found wonderful sport to those who enjoy catch- 
spot, croaker, flounder, trout and rock fish, 
a great many other minor kinds of fish. 
nia Beach on the Atlantic po Met 
ithin the Capes are reso: 
ing. Whe full foree of the Atlantic, yet with beaches 
that are little different from those on the open 
sea. Virginia’s rivets § give C ses tp eee 
- 1 r, and to 
er ecient hundreds of thousands to 


of Presidents—State Flower, American Dogwood 


spend their vacation with the advantages of salt 
water bathing, a mild climate, excellent water, 
fine fishing and close proximity to such large cities 
as ars. Philadelphia, New York and Wash- 
ington. 

Garden Week in Virginia, late in April, offers 
visitors an opportunity to see more than a hundred ~ 
Colonial estates, opened to the public during this 
period under the auspices of the Garden Club of 
Virginia. Many Virginia estates may be seen at 
any time. Most of them, however, are open one 
during Garden Week. The old houses are usually 
set in groves of maple, ash, walnut, oak, sycamore, 
mulberry, horse chestnut, magnolia grandiflora 
and the fragrant, purple flowered paulownia. 
Closer to the house, planted architecturally or to 
outline wa or driveways, the great Box semper- 
virens sometimes rises to a height of 40 ft. : 

The Shenandoah Apple Blossom Festival, gen- 
erally the last week in April, climaxes a month 
which sees the blossoms of 11,000,000 apple treés 
begin in Southern Virginia and advance steadily 
north until the late apple trees around Winchester 
become heavy with fragrant, pink-white blossoms, 
on the festival dates, which are not definitely sét 
until officials are sure of the blossoming period. 
The festival is held annually at Winchester, in the 
beautiful Valley of the Shenandoah. The affair 
includes tours, a pageant, parades, balls, and the 
coronation of the queen. x 

Virginia’s Dogwood Festival at Bristol marks the 
arrival of the dogwood blossom season in Virginia, 

In the first week in May a coronation, parades 
and a pageant do homage to Virginia’s State flower. 
The dogwood blossoming period generally lasts well 
into the month, being later as one travels north. 
Garden Clubs in Virginia through a concentrated 
campaign have caused millions of dogwood to be 
planted along the highways and public places. 

The two chief crops are tobacco and peanuts. 
More corn than wheat is grown because corn is 
the grain from which the ‘‘bourbon’’ (sour-mash) 
whiskey is made. Corn whiskey is the moonshin- 
er’s standard brand. While it is still too new and 
raw for commercial marketing (too ‘‘green’’) it is 
sometimes respectfully referred to as ‘‘white mule 
on account of the prompt kick it gives the con- 

Tr. 
euerach of the tobacco is grown on red clay lands. 
Other crops are oats, potatoes, sweet potatoes, ap-— 
ples and cotton. See Index, CROP PRODUCTION. 

Virginia produces bituminous coal, copper, gran- 
ite and other stone, clay, manganese ores and a 
small quantity of gold. See Index, MINERAL PRO- 
Gatton textiles are made on an increasing scale, 
owing to the growth of the production of water 
power and its conversion into other power forms. 

Livestock husbandry has been in late years em- 
phasized especially, effort being exerted to bring in 

Jood. strains. i 
Purieinia has national shrines in Mt. Vernon, the 
home of Washington, in Monticello, the home of 
Jefferson, and, notably, the Arlington National 
Cemetery. tal 
mpton Roads the United States maintains 
a ere yard, as the principal rendezvous of 
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the navy, utilizing the James river as its chief an- 
__.ehorage. jigs 
3 In Newport News, on the James river, an 8 
tensive shipbuilding plant constructs vessels 0 
- many types, including warships of heaviest ton- 
nage. : 
Fortress Monroe, on the peninsula between the 
_ James river and Chesapeake Bay, has strong, 
modern fortifications, commanding the water- 
~ . ‘ways. : : 
¥ “The “Old Dominion,” first in population of the 
States until 1820, prides itself on its Revolutionary 
heroes, its eight Federal Presidents, (including 
- Harrison, Taylor and Wilson, born in Virginia but 
~~. elected from other states) and its social prestige. 
fist It was the theater of the decisive campaign in 
: which the Civil War ended with the surrender at 
- Appomattox of Gen. Robert E. Lee, head of the 
_ Confederate armies.° 
Old Surrender Field at Yorktown where 7,000 
British troops under Lord Cornwallis laid down 
their arms Oct. 19, 1781, was bought in July, 1928, 
for preservation, by the corporation backed by 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., which has restored Wil- 
- Yiamsburg, the Colonial Capital. These historic 
y places, together with Jamestown Island, were es- 
tablished as the Colonial National Monument in 
1930. The. sesquicentennial of the_ surrender of 
- Cornwallis was celebrated elaborately Oct. 16-19, 
1931. The replica of the colonial capitol at the 
end of Duke of Gloucester Street, Williamsburg, 
was dedicated Feb. 24. 1934, and a session of the 
‘House of Burgesses held there. : 
~ One of the miracles of Williamburg’s restoration 
has been the recultivation of flower gardens that 
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‘Washington, of the Pacific group, is bounded on 
the north by British Columbia on the east by 
Idaho, on the south by Oregon, and on the west 
by the Pacific Ocean. It has the Columbia river 
as southern boundary line for 300 miles from the 
west, and many streams of importance, mostly 
irrigation uses, with the Snake River in its 
tern reaches. In the northwestern third of the 


‘and innumerable harbors, on which Seattle, Ta- 
oma, Everett, Olympia and other important 
ities are situated, is a great commercial center. 
It is the nearest American gateway to the ports of 
‘Asia, handles the bulk of the shipping to and 
pote eieekes and has a heavy trade via the Panama 
‘Canal. 

The University of Washington is near Seattle: 
ptnte College in Pullman; Gonzaga University in 
_ Spokane. 7 
“TSeattle is a leading port, through which much 
trade with the Orient passes. _ 

~ Agriculture is the chief occupation of the people. 
‘The State leads by far in the production of apples. 
Other important crops are wheat, barley, oats, 
z , Potatoes, pears, peaches, peas and hops. 
luge herds of cattle and sheep graze throughout 
le Bieie. See Index, Crop Production; also Live- 


tock, 

Washington is rich in minerals. Coal is pro- 
luced in large quantities. Gold, silver, lead, mer- 
cury and zinc are also mined, as well as clays, 
_ granite, sandstone, marble, limestone and cement. 
Also found are antimony, arsenic, tungsten and 
platinum. See Index, MINERAL PRODUCTION. 

The Cascade Mountains cut through the west- 
ern third of the State with a lower mountain 
-Yange nearer to the ocean shores. A dozen peaks, 
mowcapped, rise in the west. 

Standing timber includes Douglas fir, 
pine, white pine, spruce, larch, cedar and many 
others, Normally, Washington leads all States in 
Tumber output, shipping the product all over the 
_ world, much going to the North Atlantic States 
: Via the Panama Canal and going by rail to the 
BAC] ntral West. Washington shingles are famous. 
_ The Grand Coulee Dam, embracing a huge 
__-waterpower and irrigation project, is on the Co- 
a lumbia river. See Index, Dams, Great American. 
The Columbia River has also been harnessed at 

‘Wenatchee. 

The geology is the same as that of Oregon— 
d and semi-arid lands in the east, interspersed 
th fertile portions, and west of the Cascades the 
ainfall ranges from 20 to 80 inches with a re- 
sultant profusion of vegetation. 7 : 
_ The Great Northern Railway completed Jan. 12, 
1929, a 734 mile tunnel through the Cascade Moun- 

tains, an expenditure of about $14,000,000, and 
completed the electrification of 75 miles of 

Mainland track through the Cascades between 
_ Wenatchee and Skykowish, Wash., at an expense 
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‘State the great Puget Sound, with tortuous shores | 


in 1933. ; ] 
Gen. Robert E. Lee’s birthplace, Stratford, has — 
been restored and George Washington’s birthplace, — 
Wakefield, has been reconstructed. 5 

President Roosevelt dedicated the Shenandoah 
National Park with its already famous scenic Sky- _ 
line Drive July 3, 1936. hi a 

In higher educational institutions Virginia ranks 
among the foremost States, having such well- — 
known establishments as the University of Virginia, — 
feunded in 1819 by Jefferson, at Charlottsville, 
from which many men famous in history have been ~ 
graduated; Washington and Lee University (1749) 
in Lexington; William and Mary College (1693), © 
generally considered second oldest in the country, 
in Williamsburg; Virginia Polytechnic in Blacks- 
burg, Virginia Military Institute, Lexington; 
Hampden-Sidney College in Hampden-Sidney, and — 
Hampton Normal School, Hampton, the first de- 
veloped school for Negroes in the South. 


Capital, Olympia—Evergreen State, Chinook State—State Flower, Rhododendron 


of $11,000,000. 
_Mount Rainer was named after the British Ad- — 
miral, Peter Rainer, who figured in the American ~ 
Revolution. The name was bestowed by Capt. — 
George Vancouver, English navigator and ex- 

plorer, in 1792. Seen from Tacoma or Seattle, 
Mount Rainer appears to rise directly from sea 
level, so insignificant seem the ridges about its 
base. Yet these ridges rise 3,000 to 4,000 ft. above — 
the valleys that cut through them, and their crests 

average 6,000 ft. in altitude. Thus, at the south- © 
west entrance of the park in the Nisqually Valley, — 
the elevation, as determined by accurate measure- — 
ment, is 2,003 ft., while Mount Wow (Goat Moun- 

tain), immediately to the north, rises to an alti- ; 
tude of 6,030 ft. 

So colossal are the proportions of the great in- — 
active volcano that it dwarfs even mountains of — 
this size and gives them the appearance of mere — 
foothills, It is the third highest mountain in con- — 
tinental United States. Only Mount Whitney 
eek elevation 14,925 ft. and Mount Elbert — 
Colo.), elevation 14,420 ft., rise above the pin- _ 
nacle of Mount Rainer. Mount Rainer, 14,408 ft., 
stands approximately 11,000 ft. above its imme-_ 
diate base and covers 100 square miles of territory, — 
approximately one-fourth the area of the park. 
In shape it is not a simple cone tapering to a 
slender-pointed summit like Fujiyama, the great 
volcano of Japan. It is a broadly truncated mass _ 
resembling an enormous tree stump with spread- 
ing base and irregularly broken top. : 

Its life history has been a varied one. Like all 
volcanoes, Rainer has built up its cone with the — 
materials ejected by its own eruptions—with cind- 
ers and steam-shredded particles and lumps of 
lava and with occasional flows of liquid lava that 
have solidified into layers of hard andesite rock. 
At one time it may have attained an altitude of 
16,000 ft., if one may judge by the steep inclina- 
tion of the lava and cinder layers visible in its 
flanks. Then, it is thought, a great explosion fol- 
lowed that destroyed the top part of the mountain — 
and reduced its height by some 2,000 ft. A vast 
crater was formed, surrounded by a jagged rim. 
Within this crater, which measured nearly 3 miles 
across from north to south, two small cinder cones - 
were later built up, and these contiguous cones to- 
gether now form the dome that constitutes the 
main summit of the peak. They rise only about 
Eat ft. above the higher portions of the old crater 

Mount Rainer is not known to have had ¢ 
great eruptions during historic times. Indian lees ‘ 
ends tell of a great eruption, but the date is un- 
known. During the 19th century the old volcano 
appears to have been feebly active at long inter- 
vals, and now it is dormant. Visitors need have no_ 
fear that an eruption will take place while they 
are at the foot of the mountain. That consider- 
able heat still remains in the volcanic reservoirs 
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_ Pennsylvania, and Maryland: 


below, however, 


i 
Pon Vinie te oie S shown by the steam jets that 


at the summit and by the warm 


_ Springs at Longmire. Mount Rainer bears a great- 
et number of glaciers than any other peak i the 


Continental United States. A study of the map 
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will show great arms of ice extending from the 
summit down the mountain sides to end in rivers 
far below. Six great glaciers appear to originate 
at the very top of the peak. 


West Virginia 
Capital, Charleston—Panhandle State—State Flower, Rhododendron 


West Virginia was set off during the Civil War 
from Virginia. It is bounded on the north by Ohio, 
Virginia and Kentucky d th Ko by ik os 
; and on the we en- 
tucky and Ohio. er ‘ 
It is essentially mountainous, the Appalachian 
Tange having several spurs therein. Its western 
Parts drain into the Ohio river, and its eastern 
portions down. the Potomac river to the Atlantic 
Ocean. The climate is moderate, and between the 
north and south extremes. 

The State is a heavy producer of soft coal, petro- 
Jeum, natural gas, iron ore, iron and steel products, 
hes and glassware. See Index MINERAL PRODUC- 

West Virginia produces more hardwood than 
any other State, excepting Arkansas, and has vast 
timber wealth, including yellow poplar, birch, ash. 
Oak, spruce, hemlock and walnut. 

The chief agricultural products are wheat. corn, 
Oats, hay, potatoes, tobacco, apples, peaches. 
Plums and grapes. See Index CROP PRODUCTION. 

The date of the appearance of the first white 
Settler in what is now West Virginia is unknown. 
Recently discovered records in England indicate 
that probably pioneers had crossed the Potomac 
and located on or near the site of Shepherdstown 
as early as 1719, Morgan was recorded as a 
settler near Bunker Hill, Berkeley County, by 1726. 
Out of the groups of French and English settlers. 
and the struggle between them, came the French 
and Indian War. In this took place the first armed 
conflict on West Virginia soil. Dunmore’s War 
followed in which the pioneers took a part, serving 
at the battle of Point Pleasant at the mouth of the 
Great Kanawha, in October, 1777, and in the ex- 
pedition into the heart of the wilderness of Ohio. 
where at Camp Charlotte, preliminaries were agreed 
upon with the Indians, out of which grew the treaty 
of Pittsburg by which the Indians were kept quiet 
until 1777. This action had a profound influence 
upon permitting operations of the frontier soldiery 
in the Continental Army in the east, and gave 
impetus to the conquest of the Illinois country by 
General George Rogers Clark. » 

In the American Revolution, no region sent more 


men to the east under Washington and his sub- 
commanders, or did more valiant defense of the 
back door’’ of the embryonic United States, than 
did the men from West Virginia. These days found 
the pioneers forced to wage war against the British 
from the sea and the Indians from beyond the 
Ohio. Indeed from the west the closing days of 
the Revolution blended into the so-called later 
Indian wars which only ended at the battle of 
Fallen Timbers, August 20, 1794, where General 
Anthony Wayne broke the power of the savage. 
Several conflicts at arms took place on West Vir- 
ginia soil, 

In the Whiskey Insurrection of 1794, hundreds of 
““west’’ Virginians rendezvoused at Moorefield, pre- 
Paratory to marching into Pennsylvania. In the 
War of 1812 many men marched to Norfolk to 
defend the shores of Virginia from the English. 
A brigade collected at Point Pleasant and marched 
across the state of Ohio, to serve in the Maumee 
River region under General Benjamin Harrison. 
In the War with Mexico, West Virginians responded 
to the call of the Governor of Virginia for volun- 
teers and several hundred saw service in and around 
Mexico City, including a young man named Thomas 
J. Jackson, from. Weston. who emerged from the 
Civil War as ‘‘Stonewall’’ Jackson. In October. 
1859, five companies from Jefferson and Berkeley 
Counties saw service in the John Brown ‘‘Insur- 
rection.”’ 

With the opening of the Civil War in 1861, 
almost the first engagement of the war took place 
at Philippi, on June 2, 1861. Skirmishes, battles, 
and other affairs at arms were in evidence almost 
continuously until the spring of 1865. West Virginia 
Was credited with the services of 31.884 men in the 
Federal army. No definite data is available as to 
the number in the Confederate army, but it cer- 
tainly exceeded 8.500 men. 

Mineral springs at White Sulphur and elsewhere 
throughout Greenbrier County, West Virginia. are 
world famous. f 7 4 

Among higher institutions are University of West 
Virginia, in Morgantown; West Virginia State Col- 
lege. in Institute: and West Virginia Wesleyan, 
Buckhannon. 


s 
Wisconsin 
Capital, Madison—Badger State, also Copper State—State Flower, Violet 


Wisconsin. of the East North Central group, is 
bounded on the north by Lake Superior and Michi- 
gan, on the east by Michigan and Lake Michigan, 
on the south by Illinois, Iowa and Minnesota. and 
on the west by Iowa and Minnesota. The Mississippi 
river forms the southern half of the western bound- 
ary line. It has the characteristic climate of the 
northern tier of States, cold in winter and pleasant 
in summer, dry and_ stimulating. 

’ Everything grown in the north temperate zone 
is produced. in grains, vegetables and fruits, agri- 
culture being especially well diversified—corn, 
wheat, rye, barley, hay, fiaxseed, potatoes, sugar 
beetS, with considerable quantities of tobacco for 
cigar wrappers, hops, peas, sorghum and maple 
syrup. More peas are canned than in any other 
State, and more hemp raised. The grape production 
is very large, as is the output also of cranberries, 
apples. cherries and plums. Wisconsin is a leading 


on output, ranks fifth im zine production. fourth 
a 
efiy, 
chien, 


e States, ‘ 

Bote wep covered, with ine bere 
aardwoods. Lumbe 

vets Ha mocharrMion, until more than 8,000,000,- 


; re; ; : ‘ 
000 ft. were cut annually; until exhaustion of suppiy 
> cut traduction. h id 


estimated stand is about 2,000,000 M. bd. ft. There 
are areas of cut-over forest lands, with scattered 
timber tracts left. , ‘ 

Superior, at the head of Lake Superior, opposite 
Duluth, is the main terminus of the Great Northern 
Railway, and has great ore, lumber, wheat and coal 
dockage, with considerable manufacturing of iron 
products. - 

The University of Wisconsin in Madison. is es- 
pecially far advanced in sociologic research, do- 
mestic science and the practical arts. Marquette 
University is situated in Milwaukee. There are 
many colleges. 

The Wisconsin Unemployment Compensation Act, 
the first adopted by any American State, went into 
effect July 1, 1934, affecting more than 1,500 em- 
ployers and about 400,000 employees receiving less 
than $1,500 annually each. { 

Wisconsin is rich in lakes and resorts that beckon 
the tourist. Devil’s Lake in Sauk County is set 
between mammoth quartzite bluffs. It is fed by 
springs and has no visible outlet. Ripple marks 
made by waves 700,000 to 1,000,000 years ago may 

seen on the rocks and scratches made by 
glaciers may be found on the bluffs. A series of 
waterfalls in the Bad River four miles from the 
city of Mellen annually attract thousands of 
visitors. The principal falls, because of the copper 
colored eo, es flank it, has long been known 

Copper Falls. 
* sean. Nicolet was the first white man known to 
set foot on isconsin soil, He Prive at the 
mouth of the Fox River (1634) and landed either 
at Red Banks or at Doty’s Island up the river near 
Neenah. The source material for early Wisconsin 
history, the ‘Jesuit Relations’ which were re- 
ports sent by the Jesuit missionaries in New France 
to their order in Europe, merely says, ‘“‘When_they 
(Nicolet and his companions) reached their desti- 
nation they fastened two sticks in the earth and 
hung gifts thereon so as to relieve these tribes 
from the notion of mistaking them for enemies to 
be massacred.” ~ 


Wyoming, a Mountain Group State, is bounded 
on the north by Montana, on the east by South 
Dakota and Nebraska, on the south by Colorado 
and Utah, and on the west by Utah, Idaho and 

Montana. It is a lofty region, its mean elevation 
"> about 6,000 ft.—a broad plateau traversed by the 
i Rocky Mountains, highest point of which is Mt. 
Gannett, 13,785 ft. Topography is varied. 

Its water flow in all directions, drainage by the 
Green River to the southwest, by the Yellowstone 
and Snake Rivers to the northwest, by the Big 
: Horn to the north, and by the North Platte, Sweet- 

water and Laramie Rivers to the southeast. none 
of them navigable. The river waters are however 
valuable for irrigation, more than 1,500,000 acres 
being actually under irrigation. There are 1,000,000 


acres successfully cultivated by dry farming 
methods. 


The climate is that of the rarefied air of high 

_ elevations, and is salutary, with severe winters and 
pleasant summers, moisture precipitation being low 
at_about 12 inches mean annually. y 

Being semi-arid, agriculture is carried on by 
irrigation and by ‘“‘dry farming.’’ The State raises 
many sheep and cattle. Principal crops are alfalfa, 
Sugar beets, potatoes, and cereals. See Index, 
CROP PRODUCTION. Coal is the chief mineral, others 
being petroleum, iron ore, gold, silver, copper, 
lead, and quarry products. See Index, MINERAL 
_ PRODUCTION. 
The Yellowstone National Park in the northwest 
_. corner is one of the world’s most famous resorts 
for the tourist; its giant geysers and hot springs 
(3,000 in number) waterfalls and high coloration 
of the rugged, gnarled rocks attract many visitors. 
~The Park covers 3,438 sq. m. It was first explored 
in 1870 by a party which conceived the idea of 
_ having it reserved as a National Park or ‘‘pleasur- 
-ing ground” for the people. Congress so established 
it in 1872—the first set up. The Grand Teton 
_ National Park (150 sq. m.) was established in 1929. 
_ There are over 8,500,000 acres in 11 national forests. 
__. Wyoming abounds in points of interest to the 
tourist. Devils Tower National Monument, a nat- 
‘ural obelisk of granite-like formation, but known 
as phonolite, stands 865 ft. high in Crook County, 
__. northeastern Wyoming. Nowhere on the American 
continent is there a similar occurrence of such 
Magnitude. In parts of the State—particularly in 
the so-called Goshen Hole—fossil remains of pre- 
historic animals are found. Three-toed horses that 
lived 20,000,000 years ago, primitive beaver, ancient 
bats, semi-aquatic rhinoceros, small extinct camels, 
_ pig-like animals and ancient members of the dog 
_ family are only a few of the interesting specimens 
dug up by scientists. , 
Big Horn Hot Springs, which the Indians called 
“Big Medicine Water” is the largest hot spring 
known, flowing 18,600,000 gallons of water at 135 
_ degrees Fahrenheit daily. The springs were dedi- 
“n cated to the State of Wyoming for the benefit of 

the public by Washakie, great chief of the 
_ Shoshone tribe., 
~The Grand, Middle, and South Tetons comprise 
Sd the historic Trois Tetons, which were noted land- 
hs Marks to the trappers and explorers of the early 
19th century. Eleven peaks are of such boldness and 
de ' Prominence that they receive rank as major peaks. 


j A 


_ Alaska occupies the northwestern part of the 
North American Continent. It is bounded on the 
north by the Arctic Ocean, on the west by the Arc- 
_ tic and Bering Sea, on the south by the North 
_ Pacific Ocean and on the east by Canada. From 
_ the southwestern corner the Aleutian Islands 
_ stretch out westward 1,200 miles into Bering Sea. 
Bering Strait, 54 miles wide, separates Cape Prince 
_ of Wales from Asia. The ‘“‘Panhandle’’ runs south- 
east 600 miles along the Pacific to Dixon Inlet, 
which is about 700 miles from the northwestern 
_ corner of the United States, and includes all the 
islands, the boundary with Canada along the 
“mountain crests being fixed by arbitration in 1903. 
Pale The boundary line with Canada runs north from 
_ Mt. St. Elias on the 14ist meridian to the North 
Pole, The ‘‘Panhandle”’ has an area of about 22,- 
; 738,000 acres (35,527 square miles), 6% of the total 
area, and a population of about 12,000 whites and 
_ 5,000 natives. There are 17 islands, each with an 
area exceeding 50,000 acres, and 50 others with 
areas between 2,500 and 50,000 acres. 
Alaska 1s mountainous with high plateaus: the 
coast range extends through the southern Part, 


In order of, descending altitude they are: Grand — 


crossed the range, utilizing the several passes. 

The Tetons probably first became known to white 
men in 1807-08, when the intrepid John Colter 
crossed the range, presumably near Teton Pass 
on the memorable journey which also made him 
discoverer of the Yellowstone country, In 1811 the 
Astorians under Wilson Price Hunt, entered Jack- — 
son Hole by the Hoback Canyon and, failing in an 
attempt to navigate the Snake River, likewise 
crossed the Teton Range in the vicinity of Teton 
Pass, continuing thence to the mouth of the Co- 
lumbia, where the trading post, Astoria, was 
founded. The Tetons also figure in the adventures 
of the returning Astorians in 1812. In Washington 
Irving’s classic account of the Astorian expedition — 
(Astoria, published in 1836) the mame “Tetons” — 
first appears in literature. 

On the Jackson Hole side the Teton Range pre- 
sents one of the most precipitous mountain fronts 
on the continent. Except for Teton Pass, at its 
southern end, the range is practically an insuper- 
able barrier. Forty miles in length, it springs 
abruptly from Jackson Hole and only a few miles 
west of its base attains elevations of more than ~ 
13,000 ft. above the sea. Thus most of the range 
is lifted above timber line into the realm of per- 
petual snow, and in its deeper recesses small 
glaciers still linger, The grandeur of the beetling 
gray crags, sheer precipices, and perennial snow — 
fields, is enhanced on this side by the total ab- | 
sence of foothills and by contrast with the rela- ~ 
tively flat floor of Jackson Hole, from which they 
are usually viewed. } 

The Teton Range may be described as a long 
block of the earth that has been broken and up- 
lifted along its eastern margin, thus being tilted — 
westward. Movement of this sort along a fracture ~ 
is what the geologist terms ‘‘faulting.’’ The total — 
amount of uplift along the eastern edge of the © 
block amounts to more than 10,000 ft. Doubtless — 
this uplift was accomplished not by one cataclysm 
but by a series of small faulting movements dis- 
tributed over a very long period. Probably the time 
of faulting was as remote as the middle of the — 
Tertiary period (the period just before the Ice 
Age, the latest chapter of the earth’s history). { 

The University of Wyoming at Laramie is the — 
amd most important institution of higher 
earning. - 


Alaska 


Capital, Juneau 


the chief peaks being Mt. St. Elias (altitude 18,024 
ft.), Mt. Wrangel (14,005 ft.) and further inland 
Mt. McKinley (20,300 ft.), the highest peak on the ~ 
North American Continent. There are more than ~ 
20 active volcanoes, notably Mt. Katmai, now with 
the ‘‘valley_ of 10,000 smokes’’ a national monu- ~ 
ment. Mr, Katmai, which had been dormant, sud- — 
denly blew the top of its head off June 6, 1912—one 
of the greatest eruptions in history. The moun- 
tains and the Sitka district are densely timbered, 
mainly coniferous, but the islands are treeless. The 
most notable glaciers are the Muir, Malaspina and 
Seward. The Yukon is.the chief river, 2,300 miles — 
long, of which 1,765 miles are in Alaska, navigable _ 
for about 1,200 miles. The length of the coast line _ 
is about 4,750 miles, including islands 26,364 miles. 4 
There are many excellent harbors, one, Dutch Har- 
pare Unalaska Island, being of great naval import- 
Attu, the last of Aleutians, the volcanic, n= | 
tainous, treeless islands that stretch in a 1200. : 
mile arc to the Asiatic coast, is the westernmost ; 
point of the American Continent, in the same 
longitude as New Zealand, and 2,700 miles from 
Washington State. In summer the sun is just set- 


ting in Attu when it is rising in Maine. 
Away from the south coast the country back of 
_ the barrier of mountain ranges is a great inland 
eC lateau rolling gently north. It-is inhabited chiefly 
y huge herds of reindeer guarded by their native 
cara iether in os ek latitude as Ice- 

d, is, wi anana, e center of 
agricultural region. é ey tala 
There is great diversity in climate. In the in- 
terior a temperature of 60° below zero in winter is 
_ not unusual, with a temperature of 90° in the sum- 
; Jner, but on the coast, owing to the Japanese Cur- 
» Tent, the thermometer rarely falls below zero in 
the winter with a maximum of about 80° in the 
summer. Rain there is abundant. All the hardier 
Vegetables and the cereals, except corn, thrive dur- 
ing the short summer with its long hours of sun- 


light. 
McKinley National Park contains 3,030 


Mt. 
Square miles, and is a vast wilderness game pre- 
serve of great natural beauty. The mountain rises 

_ 17,000 ft. above the timber line. A 75-mile road 
through the park was finished in 1932. A tempera- 
ture of 95° below zero has been recorded there. 

Glacier Bay, in Southeastern Alaska, was created 
a National Monument in 1930. It contains 1,820 
Square miles of glaciers and ice-covered peaks. One 
of the glaciers, at Black Rapids, is moving toward 

_ the Richardson highway. 

Katmai National Monument on the mainland op- 
| Posite Kodiak Island, created in 1918 and enlarged 
» in 1931, contains 4,212 square miles and is a great 
/ wild life reserve noted for its abundance of Alask- 
* an brown bears and many grizzlies. 

Alaska has vast forests along the coasts, of which 
21,392,000 acres are in forest reservations from 
which the total cut annually is between 40 and 50 
Million board ft. The horse power capacity of sur- 
veyed undeveloped water power sites is 475,000. 

The country is a paradise for big game, pro- 
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tected under a law approved by the President, 
Jan. 13, 1925, administered by a Game Commission 
of five Alaskans. 

Reindeer were introduced from Lapland and from 
Siberia to insure the support of the Eskimos by the 
Government. The animals in 1937 numbered about 
600,000. There are many ranches where blue fox 
and other fur-bearing creatures are bred. An 
average of 45 to 55 thousand seal are yearly killed 
for their skins. 

The chief industries are salmon fishing and 

mining. The pack of canned salmon averages & 
quarter million lbs yearly. 
_ Gold is mined in Southeast Alaska; also in the 
interior along the Yukon river; and at Nome and 
several other places in the west. Other minerals 
are silver, platinum, copper, coal and petroleum. 
See Index MINERAL PRODUCTION. ; 

Coal and petroleum production is increasing. 

The University of Alaska is situated in Fair- 
banks. There are high schools and elementary 
schools for whites and also separate ones for the 
Indians. 

Alaska, then sparsely colonized by Russian trap- 
pers and Indian traders, was bought from Russia 
by Secretary W. H. Seward, by the treaty of March 
30, 1867, for $7,200,000. It was made a Territory 
by the act of Aug. 24, 1912, which gave it a Legisla- 
ture elected by direct vote and a Governor, ap- 
pointed for four years by the President, 

The trade of Alaska is almost entirely with the 
United States. Imports of merchandise from the 
United States are chiefly meat products, dairy 
products, eggs, grains, vegetables, fruit; tobacco, 
cotton and wool manufactures, logs, boards, etc., 
paper manufactures; petroleum, iron and steel 
manufactures; motor and other vehicles. 

Exports of merchandise from Alaska to the 
United States (exclusive of gold and silver are 
fish (chiefly salmon); furs and fur skins, 


Hawaii 


The Hawaiian Islands—the crossroads of the 
Pacific—are 20 in number, of which nine are 
inhabited, lying in the North Pacific Ocean in 
longitude 154° 40’—160° 30’ west, latitude 22° 
16’— 18° 55’ north, and more than 2,000 miles from 
the nearest mainland. The group extends for 390 
miles from northwest to southeast. 

The islands are mountainous -and volcanic in 
origin, filled with extinct craters, Haleakala on 
Maui being the largest in the world. On the 
Island of Hawaii is Mauna Kea (altitude 13,784 ft.), 
quiescent, and Mauna Loa (altitude 13,686 [t.), ac- 
tive. Sixteen miles east of the latter is the largest 
active voleano in the world. Kilauea» (altitude 
4,090 ft.) with its ‘‘pit of eternal fire’’; a wonderful 
feature of the Hawaiian National Park. » 

The two chief crops are cane sugar (averaging 
about one million tons a year); and pineapples, 
most of which are canned as fruit or juice, and in 
those forms, the experts approximate 500 million 
cans a year. Coffee production is large. Large 
quantities of molasses, hides, bananas, sisal and 
wool are exported. See Index, cROP PRODUCTION. 

Hawaiian merchandise imports from the United 
States are chiefly meat and dairy products, grains, 
fodders, beverages, rubber, tobacco, textiles, wood 
manufactures, paper, petroleum, coal, quarry prod- 
ucts; iron, steel, copper, brass manufactures. 

; Hawaii has an excellent system of roads, 3,095 
miles, and in Honolulu much concrete construc- 
S) 


tion is used. There are 347 miles of steam railroads, 
besides about 625 miles on the sugar plantations. 
The native population of Hawaii at the time of 

the discovery has been estimated at about 200,000. 
With civilization it has dwindled and the race 
E seems destined to ‘disappear through intermarriage 
__ with other stocks rather than by deaths. 

- ‘The population of Hawaii by races -was, by the 

1930 census—Hawaiian, 22,636; Caucasian-Hawai- 
ian, 15,632; Asiatic-Hawailan, 12,592; Caucasian- 
- Portuguese, 27,588; Puerto Rican, 6,671; Spanish, 
1,219; other Caucasian, 44,895; Chinese, 27,179; 
Japanese, 139,631; Korean, 6,461; Filipino, 63,052; 
all others, 780; total, 368,336. 

The Hawaiian Islands were discovered by Capt. 
Cook in 1778, and there he met his death on his 
second visit in 1779. King Kamehameha brought 
the islands under one rule in 1791. Hawaii be- 
came a constitutional monarchy in 1840. A revolu- 
tion drove Queen Lilluokalani from the throne in 
1893." An attempt to secure annexation to the 
Mnited States failing, a republic was proclaimed 

Ty 4, 1894. On the outbreak of the Spanish- 
“American War a treaty of annexation was negoti- 
ated, ratified by the Hawaiian Senate, and consum- 


Capital, Honolulu 


mated by a joint resolution of Congress, July 7 
1898. Hawaii was created a Territory, an integral 
part of the United States, and-its government 
provided for by the organic act of April 30, 1900. 

The chief executive officer of the Territory of 
Hawaii is the Governor, who is appointed by the 
President with the approval of the Senate for a 
four-year term, and who must be a resident of the 
islands in order to be eligible for appointment. 
The Territorial Secretary is appointed in the same 
manner, but the heads of the Territorial depart- 
ments are appointed by the Governor, with the 
approval of the Territorial Senate. 

The Legislature of Hawaii consists of the Senate 
of 15 members, elected for four-year terms; and 
the House of Representatives, of 30 members, 
elected for two-year terms. The Delegate to 
Congress is elected every two years, and has floor 
privileges in the house, but no vote. _ 

Honolulu, on the Island of Oahu, is the capital 
and chief commercial city and port of the islands. 
It has a fine natural harbor. It has never been 
hotter than 88 degrees nor colder than 56 degrees - 
in the records of the U. S. Weather Bureau. 

The Federal Government maintains a_ largé 
army post on the island with quarters for a division 
of 30,000 men at Schofield Barracks and the sub- 
sidiary forts. The Navy Department has a large 
base at Pearl Harbor with drydock. There are also 
an_ aviation field and radio station, ee 

The Hawaii National Park, in the Territory of 
Hawaii, was created by act of Congress August 1 
1916, and placed under the control of the National 
Park Service of the Department of the Interior. 
It consists of two separate tracts of land lying on 
different islands. The Kilawua-Mauna Loa section 
is on the island of Hawaii and the Haleakala sec- 
tion is on the island of Maui. 

Nearly a century and a half ago Kilauea became 
unusually active, and its violent blast of ash de- 
stroyed a Hawaiian army. From that time—1790— 
no rocks or ash were ejected until 1924. During the 
autumn of 1923 the lake of fire drained away, but 
gradually returned until the pit contained a 50-acre 
Take of seething lava. Lava geysers appeared on its 
surface, sending up iricandescent spray 150 ft, 
into the air. In 1924 this lake disappeared and 
crumbling masses of rock fell into the smoking pit, 
choking the vents through which the volcanic gases 
had escaped. A few months later when steam blasts 
unexpectedly occurred, the vents were cleared by 
tremendous explosions hurling boulders and ash for 
thousands of feet into the air. The violent disturb- 
ance continued for 3 weeks, and at the end of that 
time the fire pit had been enlarged to four times its 
former size, the opening being 190 acres in area 
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and 1,200 ft. deep. A few weeks later, when all was 
quiet, a roaring jet of lava appeared at the bottom 
of the pit, sending up a steady spray 200 ft. high, 
building up a small cinder cone and forming a 10- 
acre lava lake on the floor of the pit. After giving 
a brilliant display for a couple of weeks the foun- 

tain subsided and the volcano became dormant. 
oN In the early morning of September 6, 1934, at 
._ about 2:45 a.m., without much preliminary warn- 
*~ ing, molten lava again returned to the fire pit in 
Kilauea. This eruption in its early stages was 
one of the most spectacular on record. Highly 
charged with gas released from tremendous pres- 
- sure the frothy lava burst through a crack 700 ft. 
~~ long, halfway, up the western wall of the crater, 
: _ cascading in rivers of fire 425 ft. to the floor below. 
To the west of Kilauea rises the vast dome of 
Mauna Loa whose summit crater, Mokuaweoweo, 
; is included in the national park as well as a broad 
- connecting belt between the two volcanoes. Mauna 
Loa thrusts its great bulk 13,680 ft. above the sur- 
rounding Pacific. By eruptions in its summit crater 
and flank outbreaks it is constantly adding to its 
mass. In action Mauna Loa is even more spectacu- 
lar than Kilauea; steam vents continually send 
_ feathery clouds into the air. Mokuaweoweo and 
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_ The United States flag was hoisted over Wake 
Island on July 4, 1898, by Gen. F. V. Greene, com- 
Manding Second Detachment Philippine expedition. 
With its two sister Aspeuds: Wilkes and Peale, it is 
in the direct route irom Hawaii to Hong Kong, 
about 2,000 miles from the first and 3,000 miles 

from the second; and 1,290 miles from Guam. The 
group is 442 miles long and 115 miles wide and 
_ the total land area is about 2,600 acres. 
| The Midway Islands. owned by the United States, 
are a group in the North Pacific, 1,200 miles north- 
west of the Hawaiian Islands. A relay cable 
station of the Commercial Cable Company is 
established there. The area of the group is 28 
square miles, and population, census of 1930, was 
25, increased to 118 in 1936; both are included in 
the totals for Hawaii. 
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e Philippine Islands, the largest island group 
the Malay Archipelago, were discovered by Ma- 
m in 1521 and conquered by Spain in 1565; they 
ceded to the United States by the Treaty of 
a iB Tis (Dec. 10, 1898) following the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War (Admiral Dewey had destroyed the 

Spanish fleet in Manila Bay, May i, 1898, and 
Major Gen, Wesley Merritt had captured the City 
of, Manila on Aug. 13, 1898. 
f 


tae te: The’ land area of the islands lies between 21° 10’ 
and 4° 40’ north latitude and between 116° 40’ and 
_ 126° 34° east longitude. There are 7,083 islands 
extending 1,152 statute miles from north to south 
~ and 682 miles from east to west. Of this number 
: ie 2 have an area of one square mile or over; 2,441 
ey Ea e named and 4,642 unnamed. 


ol 
_ Batanes in the North, the Catanduanes in the East, 
and, Culion in the West. 
ARE ee archipelago has a coast line of 11,444 statute 


arg 
‘ mil There are 21 fine harbors and 8 landlocked 
eee Manila Bay, with an area of 770 sq. m., 

nd a circumference of 120 miles, is the finest 
harbor in the entire Far East. It is a roadstead 
ess all parts of .which vessels can anchor, but a 
PAS Sew has been constructed for shelter in bad 
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1 ‘ly equal size, 
former is slowly increasing its area by_slu 
and breaking down of its outer walls. Exten 
northeast and southwest from the summit are 
voleanic rifts with many deep rents formed by 
earthquake and eruption as wel las many bril-— 
iantly colored spatter cones some 200 ft. in height. 
These rifts have been the source of most of the 
recent eruptions, though the summit crater is — 
also frequently active. 

There was an outbreak in Dec. 1935. The 
activity continued until January 2, 1936, when 
forward motion of the flow ceased at a point near 
the headwaters of the Wailuku River, about 18 
miles from the city of Hilo. With the exception 
of about 600 acres of grazing land, no property of 
value was destroyed, though for a time the flow 
was so threatening that the long-projected experi- 
ment of dynamiting the flow to divert the stream ~ 
was carried out. On December 27 a squadron of © 
United States Army planes dropped 6 tons of TNT — 
near the point of emergency of the lava stream. — 
Progress of the flow almost immediately slowed 
down. § 

The University of Hawaii is in Honolulu. The 
majority of native Hawaiians are Christians. 


Kilauea are of approximately \ 


j 
c 
’ 
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Wake and Midway Islands © | 


Wake and the Midway Islands are under the 
jurisdiction of the Navy Department, They assumed 
new importance in 1935 as landing stages for © 
trans-Pacific airplanes. An electric light and a — 
radio plant were set up on Peale Island, but — 
fresh water is unobtainable, as all the islands are — 
barren coral shoals. 3 

Kure Island on the westerly edge of the Hawaiian ~ 
group, of value as an air base, was placed under 
Cee of the Navy by Presidential order Feb. 21, © 


Howland, Jarvis and Baker Islands, south of 
the Hawaiian group. also of value as air bases : 
and owned by the United States, were settled and — 
equipped as aerological stations in 1936 by young 
Hawaiians acting under the Federal Division of 
Territories and Insular Possessions. j 


Commonwealth of the Philippines 


49 
Manila : 
Independent Catholic Church, organized by a Fili- — 
pino priest, Fr. Gregorio Agilpay, in the 1899 in- — 
surrection. There are about 500,000 Moslems and ~ 
500,000 Pagans. q 
The Philippines will be cut adrift from the 
United States in 1945 according to the Tydings- 
McDuffie Independence Act passed by Congress — 
and signed by President Roosevelt on Mar. 24, © 
1934; and passed by- the Philippine Legislature on — 
May 1, of that same year. ; 
The Tyings-McDuffie Act provides for the rec- 
ognition of Philippine independence after a 10- 
year transitional commonwealth government with 
a Filipino Chief Executive. The United States 
pledges itself to abandon military bases in the — 
Olongago, 50 miles north of Manila, and Cavite, 
islands. The question of retaihing naval bases, 
was held open. Immigration from the Islands is — 
limited to a maximum annual quota of 50. 
Reciprocal free trade relations between the 
United States and the Philippine Islands has 
existed since the Act of Congress of Aug. 5, 1909. 
The Tydings-McDuffie Act continued these rela- 
tions during the 10-year transitional period except — 
that these annual quotas were set up on imports — 
into the United States of Philippine products: Raw 
sugar, 800,000 long tons; refined sugar, 50,000 tons: 
coconut oil, 200,000 tons; of cordage, rope and 
twine of abaca, 3,000,000 ibs. Imports in excess of — 
these quotas are subject to the same duty paid on 
like commodities from other countries. 
The new Constitution, drafted by a Constitution- 
al Convention, provides for a single legislative — 
chamber, the National Assembly, of 120 members — 
chosen every three years, with extensive powers 
over the judiciary, regulation of capital and labor, 
utility franchises, supervision of power develop- 
ment and exploitation of natural resources. The 
term of the President and Vice President is for six 
years, and the President cannot succeed himself. — 
_A Supreme Court, comprising a Chief Justice and — 
six Justices appointed by the President, cannot 
declare a law or a treaty unconstitutional except 
Pe ee Bresncan of the press and — 
of assem! ar r: | in 
the Bill of Rights. yes ees prea TA 
The constitutional convention declared ‘‘all lan 
in the public domain, all waters, minerals, coal and 
petroleum, all forces of potential energy and a. 
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natural resources of the Philippines belong to the 
State and their disposition, exploitation, develops 
utilization are limited to citizens of the 
hilippines or corporations and associations of 
of the Meg ae is owned by such citizens’’ 

Subject to present leases and concessions. Fran- 
chises shall not be granted for longer than 50 years 
vand shall be subject to amendment, alteration or 


' Yepeal by the National Assembly. 


Women on whom the suffrage on equal terms 
“with men was granted by the Legislature Nov. 9 
1934, effective Jan. 1, 


1935, while they voted in 


-darge numbers for the adoption of the Constitution, 


Were disfranchised by it until 300,000 of them vote 
for women suffrage in a specially called plebiscite. 
‘English and Spanish are the official languages. 
President Roosevelt approved the Constitution 
on March 23, 1935, and it was adopted by -the 
voters. Under it, President Quezon and Vice-Presi- 
dent Sergio Osmena was elected, on Sept. 30, 1935, 
and on Noy. 15 they were inaugurated. 
__ At President Quezon’s request President Roose- 
velt detailed Gen. Douglas MacArthur, retiring 
Chief of Staff of the United States Army, as 
Military adviser to the Government. He made 
public on June 19, 1936, an army defense plan ‘‘to 
give pause to the most ruthless and powerful’: 
Calling for a fleet of 50 to 100 small, fast torpedo 
boats for coast defense, a 250-plane air force, a 
Tegular army of about 930 officers and 6,500 men 


_ with a reserve corps raised under universal mili- 


tary service and trained in schools and out at the 
Tate of 40,000 a year. The total registration of 


' 20-year-old Filipinos then exceeded 148,000. The 


_cost he placed at $8,000,000 a year. The National 


Assembly, on Aug. 8, 1936, appropriated $1,400,000 
to build training centers. The Philippine Con- 
Stabulary, 659 officers, 7,504 enlisted men (1937) 


| divided into 127 companies and occupying 186 stra- 
‘tegic stations, is the nucleus of the new army. 


Among the special Government institutions are 
the Normal. School, the School of Arts and Trades, 
the Nautical School, and the Central Luzon Agri- 
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cultural School. There are provincial trade schools. 
Higher learning is provided by the State supported 
University of the Philippines, Manila, and the 
Dominican University of Santo Tomas (founded 
a the oldest university under the American 
ag. 

The leper colony, at Culion, cares for about 7,000 
Patients; regional stations care for 2,000, and it is 
estimated that there’are at least 5,000 leprous 
persons at large. 

The chief agricultural products are—unhusked 
rice (“‘palay’’), Manila hemp (‘‘abaca’’), copra, 
Sugar cane, corn, tobacco and maguey. The prin- 
cipal fruit is the banana, but there are also man- 
goes, papaya, lanzones, pilinut, chied, mandarins 
and oranges. See Index, crop PRODUCTION. 

Forests provide cabinet and construction timber 
in large quantities; also gums and resins, vegetable 
oils, rattan and bamboo, tan and dye barks and 
dye woods. Rubber is being cultivated as well as 
the Chinchona tree for quinine. 

There were (1936) 48 sugar centrals, 72 dis- 
tilleries, 8 cocoanut oil mills, 6 dessiccated cocoa 
factories, 111 large cigar and cigarette factories 
and 2,391 rice mills. The trade is chiefly with the 
United States, with Japan, Great Britain, China 
and Germany following in the order named. 

Bagulo, in the hills, 100 miles north of Manila, 
is the center of the gold mining district. 

Silver, lead, zinc, copper, iron, coal, petroleum, 
chromite, asbestos and manganese are mined, as 
well as clay, marble, salt, etc. The islands are rich 
in mineral resources. It is estimated that there are 
75 square miles of coal fields containing lignite 
and bituminous. See Index, MINERAL PRODUCTION, 


Recent budgets of the central government were: 


Revenues Expenditures 

1934 wc oasis ee helen EUR SAU LOO $26,320,000 

1935. Ie re cate . 27,508,495 - 26,998,725 

1936. i SESE . 41,419,641 37,966,596 

BST ad Nek ore vn ee att 119 41,183,096" 
The last bonded debt 


51,751, 
(1937) was $45,580,025. 


The Canal Zone 


The Canal Zone is a strip of land extending five 
miles on either side of the axis of the Panama 
Canal but not including the cities of Panama or 
Colon, which remain in the Republic of Panama. 
The port at the Caribbean entrance, formerly a 


' part of Colon, is Cristobal; and that the Pacific 


- entrance Balboa, while to the east of Panama is 
the residential town of Ancon, with hotel and 


a a eee 
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el Ages : 
The strip of land was granted to the United 
States by Panama by the treaty of Feb. 26, 1904, 
the compensation being $10,000,000, with annual 
“payments of $250,000 in addition. No private in- 
dividuals are allowed to acquire land. ’ 

The Canal Zone is a Government reservation ad- 


Puerto Rico is the fourth largest of the Greater 
Antilles, with the Atlantic Ocean on the north and 
the Caribbean Sea on the south. Santo Domingo 
is about 45 miles to the west, and St. Thomas 40 
miles to the east. The island of Culebra, population 
839, and Vieques, population 12,264, to the east, 
form. part of the territory. It is 95 miles long (from 


- east to west) and 35 miles wide, with a coast line of 


about 345 miles. The best harbors are at San Juan 


_ and Ponce. Through the middle of the island, from 


t to west, runs a range of mountains with an 
Sititude of 1,500 to 3,750 ft., cultivable to the 


- summits. The soil is extremely fertile and largely 


under cultivation. The lower lands to the north 
are well watered, but irrigation is needed in the 


* south; an. extensive system has been constructed 


by the Government. Sugar, pineapples, oranges, 


s See a tobacco and coffee are the chief exports. 


se Index crop PRODUCTION. Cotton, linen and silk 
‘manufactures and embroideries are exported to the 
“United States. Distilling of alcohol and the can- 


“ning of fruits and vegetables are important 


Puerto Rico was discovered and named by Colum- 
is in 1493. Ponce de Leon conquered it for Spain 
in 1509-11. It was seized by Major Gen. Miles in 
e Spanish-American War and ceded to the United 
states by the Treaty of Paris, Dec. 10, 1898. It is 


: ee under the Organic Act of Puerto Rico, 
; re! 


2, 1917 (as amended to March 4, 1927), 
which also granted American citizenship to Puerto 
Ricans, 2 de granted manhood suffrage. The Gov- 
-ernor ap appointed by the President. The Legisla- 
ture—a Senate of 19 members and a House of Rep- 


ministered by the organization known as The 
Panama Canal. This is an independent organiza- 
tion in the Government service whose head is the 
Governor, directly under the President. As a 
matter of executive arrangement, the Secretary of 
War represents the President in the administration 
of Canal Affairs. The Zone is fortified and occupied 
by a garrison in addition to the civilian employees 
of the Canal and railroad. 

The Army maintains air ports at France Field on 
the Atlantic side and Albrook Field on Balboa 
Heights on the Pacific side. 

American occupation of the Canal Zone began on 
May 4, 1904, and the Canal was opened to traffic 
on August 15, 1914. 


Puerto Rico 


Capital, San Juan 


resentatives of 39—is elected for four years by direct 
vote. There are seven executive departments: Jus- 
tice, Finance, Interior, Education, Agriculture and’ 
Commerce, Labor, and Health. The President ap- 
points, upon confirmation by the Senate, the 
Attorney General; Commissioner of Education and 
the Auditor. The Governor, subject to confirma- 
tion by the Insular Senate, appoints the four re- 
maining department heads. Five Justices of the 
Supreme Court are appointed by the President. 
The seven heads of departments form the Executive 
Council. The island elects a Resident Commissioner 
at Washington with a voice but no vote in the 
House of Representatives, for a term of four years, 

The island makes its own tax laws and derives 
further revenue by converting customs levies, in- 
come tax receipts and internal revenue collections 
into the Insular Treasury. 

Although Spanish is the popular language the 
Insular Government fosters intensive instruction in 
English in the public schools, credited with being 


the most efficient and up-to-date school system in 


Latin America. 

The American influence reaches into every phase 
of Puerto Rican life and the island is the sixth 
largest offshore consumer of American produced 
merchandise, returning in profits to manufacturers 
and agriculture vastly more money than is absorbed. 
in normal times by federal grants. 

The leading problem confronting Puerto Rico 
is an economic one arising out of steady population 
increase in an overcrowded isiand. To meet t 
over-population menace the Insular Legislature in 
1937 passed a “‘birth control’ bill. The same ad- 


ministration is approaching the problem of furnish- 


study of industrialization and fuller utilization of 
land. 4 ‘i f 

Puerto Rico has established a tourist institute 
and as a feature of the legislative program to 
attract money to the island, is working upon proj- 
ects to induce the American tourist to enjoy a year 
round. climate comparable with that of June in 
Northern United States. " 

A mild climate, cool in summer and warm in 
winter, gives Puerto Rico with its old world atmos- 
phere a playground drawing power that is being 
fully exploited. The average range of temperature 
is from 90 to 50 with an average of 76. 

Mineral production in Puerto Rico at present is 


ay Virgin Islands 


The Virgin Islands of the United States, for- 

merly the Danish West Indies, were bought for 

_ $25,000,000 by the United States from Denmark, 

in a treaty proclaimed Jan. 25, 1917. The group 

consists of three islands, St. Thomas, St. Croix 

and St. John, with about 50 smaller ones, mostly 
uninhabited. : 

St. Thomas Island has the principal harbor of 

_ Puerto Rico and it is here that the town of 

Charlotte Amalie is situated. It is about 40 miles 
east of Fajardo, the nearest port on the Island of 

Puerto Rico, and 70 miles from San Juan, the 
_ principal city and port of Puerto Rico. St. Thomas 
' lies south, 20° east and 1,442 miles distant from 
New York City. St. Croix is 40 miles south of St. 
- Thomas. The language is English. 

Congress, in 1927, conferred citizenship on the 
natives, and under the Organic Act of June 22, 
1936, there is universal suffrage for all who can 
- read and write English. 

The Islands comprise two municipalities, that of 
‘St. Thomas and St. John, with a legislative council 
called the Municipal Council, of seven members, 
and that of St. Croix, with a membership of nine. 
‘The two councils form a Colonial Legislature, 


rt American Samoa, composed of the islands of 
-  Tutuila, Aunuu, Ofu, Olosega and Tau, and the 
__ wninhabited coral atoll of Rose Island, became a 
‘possession of the United States by virtue of the 
tripartite treaty with Great Britain and Germany 
- in November, 1899, accepted by the United States 
‘Feb. 13, 1900. It is under control of the Navy 
Department as a naval station. 
__ Pago Pago, a valuable harbor in the South 
Pacific, was ceded in 1872 by the native King to 
the United States for a naval and coaling station. 
__,American Samoa is 4,160 miles from San Fran- 
_ cisco, 2,263 miles from Hawaii, 1,580 miles from 
Auckland, 2,354 miles from Sydney and 4,200 miles 
_ from Manila. The natives read and write and are 
‘Christians of different denominations. They are a 


Capital, 


between latitudes 13° 13’ and 13° 39’ north and 

_ dongitudes 144° 37’ and 144° 58’ east. It is 30 miles 

long and four to eight and one-half miles wide. 

as Distance from Manila, 1,506 miles; from San Fran- 

aah cisco, 5,053 miles. The inhabitants call themselves 

iy _Chamorros, but the present generation are a mixed 
ey | 


oF it, = 
~~ The United States and Great Britain (Aug. 10, 
ae * 1938) reached a partial settlement over the sover- 
_ __ eignty of the tiny Pacific islands of Canton and 
____ _Enderbury by agreeing formally that each should 
have equal privileges in using the islands for com- 
_ Mercial transport and communication facilities. _ 
__ This settlement, which pushes aside for future 
_ consideration the question of actual sovereignty 
and nationality, was announced by Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull in a communiqué also issued 
simultaneously in London. 
_ Such an agreement was believed to be the first of 
its kind in modern history, and Secretary Hull said 
informally that he hoped it would provide an ex- 
ample for other countries. 


ing wages for the heavy population by intensive | 


Bo American Samoa 
Capital, Pago Pago, Island of Tutuila 


Guam F 


a 


I; 
' Mines was started by the Insular Gove: 


Vvailable. 
iz The distribution of the population in 1935 aecord- 
ing to color was: white, 1,312,496; colored, aye 
Education is free and compulsory. About 44% 
of the children of school age are enrolled in the 
2,191 public school buildings. The University of 
Puerto Rico is at Rio Piedras, seven miles from 
San Juan. . . 4 
The Roman Catholic religion is dominant. 
English and Spanish are spoken. 


{ 
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Capital, Charlotte Amalie, formerly’ St, Thomas : 


which must meet yearly. Elections are biennial. 
The Governor has limited veto powers. The Islands 
are under the jurisdiction of the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

Since their acquisition the Islands have required 
Congressional appropriations exceeding $6,000,000. 

Raw sugar output averages more than 5,000 tons 
a year, or about an amount equal to the quota of 
raw sugar from the Virgin Islands that may be ad- 
mitted the United States under the Jones- 
Costigan Act. After repeal of Prohibition in the 
United States, production of rum was resumed on a 
large scale. The Island of St. John is famous for 
its bay oil, extracted from the leaves of the bay 
tree, and St. Thomas for the finished product of 


bay rum. J 

Xducation is compulsory. Illiteracy, though high, 
is being reduced. Only 2% of the population cannot 
speak English. 5 4 

The government of the islands has established a 
Tum distillery, backed by 5,000 acres of sugar cane 
and two sugar mills. Tax collections on the com- 
merce have reduced the annual appropriations from 
Congress to assist the local Legislature in paying 
for schools, hospitals, fire, police and public works. 


high type of the Polynesian race and are on the 
increase due to the laws prohibiting foreigner. 
from buying their land. \ 
All of the land on the islands is privately owned. 
Under the American Commandant-Governor there 


hy ee ae 


is a native Governor in each of the three political 


divisions. The native Governors appoint the County 
Chiefs, who appoint the Village Chiefs. ¢ 
There are publit-schools with more than 2,000 
pupils, and several private schools. } 
The chief product is copra, of which about 1,100 
tons are exported annually. Taro, breadfruit, yams, 
coconuts, pineapples, oranges and bananas are also 
produced commercially. The Government handles 
the crop for the natives. Other fruits are grown 
but not exported. About 70% of the land is forest. 
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race, with the Malay strain predominating. Guam 
is under the Navy Department, as a naval station. 
There is a powerful Government radio station here. 
The port of entry is Apra. q 
Exports include copra and coconut oil. Other 
pec are corn, rice, sweet potatoes, coffee, 
ananas, pineapples, citrus fruits, limes, mangoes, 
papers, breadfruit, cocoa, yams, tobacco, cassava, 
apok, alligator pears, sugar cane, and timber. The 
4,300 head of cattle include 1,432 water buffaloes. 

‘ 


ee 


Pung ppc ote hes cae = follows: oun . 
“The Governments o: e United States and of 
the United Kingdom have agreed to set up a regime 
for use in common of the islands of Canton and 
Enderbury in the Phoenix group and for the em- 
ployment of these islands for purposes connected 
with international aviation and communication, 


with equal facilities for each party. The detai 
of the regime will be determined in notes to’ be 
extended between the two govrnments.”’ J 


The islands provided a new problem in recen 
months with the sudden discovery of their poter ; 
tial value as air communication bases. Each pe 
ernment felt that it had a valid title to them b: 
) tight of discovery and past settlement. tee, 
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Manufactures In Continental United States, 1849-1935 


Aa eS AdL figures on manufactures are by the Bureau of the Census, of the U. S. Dept. of Commerce 


; Year Wage Wages in Cost of Value of 

£ 

‘ (Cal.) Estab. Earners Capital Year Materials Products 

No. Aver. No Dollars Dollars Dollars ollars 

123,025 57,059 533,245,351 236,755,464 555,123,882 1,019,106,616 
140,43 3 | 1,311,246 1,009,855,715 378,878,966 1,031,605,092 1,885,861,676 
252,148 2,053,996 1,694,567,015 620,467,474 1,990,741,794 3,385,860,354 
253,852 | 2,732,595 2,790,272,606 947,953,795 3,396,823,549 5,369,579, 191 
355,405 | 4,251,535 6,525,050,759 1,891,219,696 5,162,013,878 9,372,378,843 
512,191 | 5,306,143 9,813,834,390 2,320,938,168 7,343,627,875 13,000,149, 159 


_ The figures above, 1849-1899, cover factories, and | 
hand and neighborhood industries, and include 


every plant with yearly products valued at $500 or 
more. Value figures for 1869 are on a gold basis. 


FACTORIES, EXCLUDING HAND AND NEIGHBORHOOD INDUSTRIES, 1899-1914 
These figures also include plants with yearly products valued at $500 or more 


oD 207,514 | 4,712,763 

eS ee 216,180 | 5,468,383 A 
EE A cule in 5x 268,491 | 6,615,046 | 18,428,269,706 
1914 272,518 | 7,023,685 | 22,790,979,937 


2,008,361,119 
2,610,444,953 
3,427,037,884 
4,057,718,740 


6,575,851,491 
8,500,207,810 
12,142,790,878 
14,358,935,014 


11,406,926,701 
14,793,902,568 
20,672,051,870 
24,216,514,573 


4 FACTORIES WITH PRODUCTS VALUED AT $5,000 OR MORE A YEAR, 1914-1933 


Year No. No. Wage | Wages in the Cost of Value of 
 (Gal.) Estab. Earners . Horsepower Year Materials Products 
1914 177,110 | 6,896,190 22,290,899 $4,067,718,740 | $14,278,333,194 | $23,987,860,617 
¥ 9,000,059 29,327,669 10,461,786,869 37,232,702,390 62,041,795,316 
Ss 2s PR ee eee 8,202,324,339 25,321,055,346 43,653,282,833 
8,778,156 33,094,228 11,009,297,726 | 34,705,697,749 | 60,555,998,200 
8,384,261 35,772,628 10,729,968,927 | 35,935,647,704 | 62,713,713,730 
91,8 8,349,755 38,825,681 10,848,802,532 | 35,133,136,889 | 62,718,347,289 
9,8 a Cee beer 11,607,287,154 | 38,177.900,04 69,960, 909,712 
¥ 6,525,096 | Saat: . 2 7,185,970,623 | 21,483,677,876 | 41/350,464/564 
ae : 6,055,746 A) 2S beck 25 5,261,576,029 820,821,977 | 31,358,840,338 
1935....} 169,111 ys era 7,544,338,434 | 26,263,493,668 | 45,759,763,062 
‘ Wage earners are an average of the | This duplication occurs, as a rule, between different 
Rrstare reported aus the several months of. the | industries and is not found to any great extent in 
‘year. In calculating it, equal weight must be | individual industries. 


g o full time and part-time wage earners (not 
ee separately to the Census Bureau), and for 
4 reason it exceeds the number that would have 
. m required to perform the work done in the 
E dustries if all wage earners had been continu- 
-ously employed throughout the year, The quotient 
“obtained by dividing the amount of wages by the 
verage number of wage earnefs cannot, therefore, 

accepted as representing the average wage re- 
ce by full-time wage earners. 
Sent of losses cannot be calculated from the 
“census figures because no data are collected for 
*¢eertain expense items, such as interest, rent, de- 
ciation, taxes, insurance, and advertising. 
' ‘The aggregates for cost of materials and value 
F products include large but indeterminable 
i ohnts of duplication due to the use of the 


“products of some industries as material by others. 
Pn 


th) | 


As the amount of the internal-revenue taxes on 
tobacco products was not reported separately for 
1929, it could not be included in the cost of mate- 
rials, and therefore the 1929 figure for cost of ma- 
terials, fuel, etc., is not strictly comparable with 
the corresponding figures for 1933 and 1935. 

Salaries in manufactures in 1935 totaled $2,291,- 
692,240, as against _$1,356,532,770 in 1933; $3,581,- 
917,562 in 1929; $3,216,244,782 in 1927. The inquiry 
In 1933 did not include salaries of officers of 


corporations. 

Salaried employees—(1927) 1,296,037; (1929) 
1,353,908; (1931) no data; (1933) 802,626; (1935) 
1,076,073. 


The census figures by value added by manufac- 
ture are: (1929) $31,783,009,666; (1923) $14,638,018,- 
361; (1935) $19,496,269,394. 


SUMMARY BY INDUSTRY GROUPS, 1935 AND 1933 


"3 No. Wage Year's Cost of Value of 
a Industry Group Year estab. | earners Wages mat., etc. prod. 
Beni aa lkindred products: .. ,442| $799,881,481 |$6,721,920, 280 |$9,510,674,624 
“Food and kindred products. . . 1985 45,965 eyase *G20:857.720 4:210/015,149 6,804:036,420 
, i 7| 1,371,172,9 250,930, 060,833, 
“Textiles and their products...) 1935 Fee V0704 1.018.6877383| 2'531,297,963| 4/810,959,559 
i du 1935 16,127| '579.012| '438,395,310| 776,490,700| 1,662,220,620 
MP rsh cevices ses | 13g] See acal 2ezese ss) eee tea to| Laan ieee 
a i 235,724, hau, Dp lps tt) 
‘Paper and allied products.....| 1838 3037] 230'Se5| Taa'sa toes] 654,646,541| 1'172'749'984 
Print uublishing, and 1935 22/606 18 446,372'062| 498,768,924| 21164'995,207 
cetondncmtess: | 1933 19'293| 2627993] 354,320,362| _ 375,842'602| 1,726,425,37 
© Is and allied 19 7,419| 2761434| 285.8741642| 1,446,983,646| 2'837,315,314 
Sepeitucts 1933 6'527| 237.480|  2207771,146| 968,472,553] 2/117'513, 
Eerpducts of petroleum and | 1935 1,208] 116,111] 161,517,125) 1,780,798,581 2,464,274,367 
a 1933 1/211] 1107453| 1441648,744] 1/285,560,676| 1,871,493,8 
me COAT: .....- eee recta cess 1935 466| 114/681 133,715,235 8'581/861 677,659,111 
OT a ed 933 408| 106,283| 99,116,552 211,396,716 2,743,587 
; d its manufactures.} 1935 3,506| 310.755|  278.739,647| 690,431,980] 1,224,431,165 
Beerecr og sto ane “| 1933 3'265| 2821000| 2221487448] 544,737,292] 996,773,988 
‘o pematicy 1935 5722! 233/205| 226,139,505] 352,345,667| 946,47 Hee 
pBtone, clay, and glass 1983 4,528 173,000| 142,141,636] , 212,154,614) | 608,600,486 
é Smt aethorhat thelr sre j- | 1935 6.441| 775,905} 877,925,648] 2,375,387,059| 4, 05,327,155 
fron and steel and their pr i998 685] 586,410| 527,012,608] 1,495,512.016| 2,580,372,860 
Or end thor | 1935 5,411] 214,986] 232,650,890/ 1,089,146,199| 1,668,501, 121 
onferrous metals an 19 4'367| 155,969 140,087,988} 586,444,408 er eRD 
Mery rnominmadiag’ “<°* 1935 11,778] 790,649| 913,301,819) 1,521,408, 162) 3,516,351,880 
‘ 1 ey equipment 1933 9,781 37,02 500,603,740 oe 300 20 608515 
Shapertatt dipment, 1935 1'868| 4801889} 656,313,570| 2,986,859, 4,305,628,515 
Roctaplon ea pment, 1933 1 apt 7, 319,315,723, 1,292,289,578 OOF OOF 165 
, land, and water........ 1935 675| 1551310| 206,346,132 528,762 2 7,165 
eee Ss 193 | 2901] Barcazs| 2449 907| | SUA aah SON eee 
eellaneous industries......| 103% 1iiee| 3e1'295| 205:436.302| 1'003/469;870| 1,688,263.610 


Non-Food Products 


Agricultural implements...... 
~~ Aircraft and parts........ 
Aluminum manufactures........ 
tion and related products. 

Bags, Lp ree not made in paper milis. 7 
Bookbinding and blank books .........-..-:+++-+-++++5 
= Boots’ and shoes, not ‘rubber ..... 2... 0 52s cience ole ee eee 

- Boxes, paper, ifs SEN a a ee SNR, SS aN 
MSATVOLS EUS, Ot PAR cata <2. 5 Sieve le oo ew ase olocg ersielaloyaie = ile 
Cars, R. R., steam, aEbaie BHOpS..s 23 ce eee ee 
- Gash registers, etc., except typewriters............--+-- 
MSU OISIG EL Sait ae Ce eek dic. < sini s.e 6 8b. o's oc a oe beets ee Sele we 
Pchemicalas Nt EOI Ne Sista cicia: oie-zie (pins eye okewecoteateilalammmrsie.s 
Cigars and cigarettes Brace tea clays ctied Rintsrdy ae) albudee detmdeeoaniapet slays 
*. Clothing, men’s, not work, N. E. C......0.....----0 +0: 
Clothing, women’ 8, N. E. CHR Tr Retest Fae 6 tA 
Clothing, men’s work, including work shirts...........- 
MAO E-OMGIUI DRO CUCES stralsieis «ss sie s oc ww sists oS siden maleyale 
Corsets and allied garments. .... set ay acetals easel ate sicher 
iGotton goods... -......... ny ee abe a cero ncg <TR ake eee eke se 
sDrugegists preparations. 2 2. ..0 5. k e s he  e d o oe 
mye ang finishing textiles... ... sce ob wens eerie dle ws 
cect ic Machine, apparatus, supplies 3 

Engines, turbines, tractors, etc.......... 

_ Fertilizers 


eee Wehicle HadIEs, ‘Parts: Ses.. F. TOs Les aw ee 
- Motor vehicles, BRCOpEiOyOles Pos. seis aetiaee See 
ely Nonferrous PUTLOMAEPTOUG «o> ciere\e hts ata cise <u om ae eee eee 
_ Paints and varnishes...... Riahe ora aiprasee nrc pla hana deme tans role 
BBR ADEO SA oe e's ole es 

BEG TENGTNEGIGIIGS. 52.) 4\es)s'c'cjela’e se soto ov mss Seu 
erfumes, cosmetics, ete, 
-etroleum refining, . 
Planing mill products 
ottery, porcelain. 
inting and publishing, book, job 
Erinting and publishing, newspaper, periodica 
‘ » wood and’ other fiber. .. 2. .....0-2ee4eees 


on and allied industries.........5...... 2.0. c ee eee eee 
y e' > 

a — Relige goods, not tires or footwear...................+- 
Rubber tires and tubes...... eo Ores ey ee 
yr BBG boat building. . 


“Woolen goods. . 
_ Worsted goods. . 


Beverages, ROnAGAnONG. hs, 20h CE MEL A hiro o eRe 

‘ ‘Bread and other bakery products...... 

Canning, preserving, not fish |). 2.11.02. 271 , 
y Here i eetoe nctinkes eek oe aes ees ey 


i tr ey prepared, for animals and fowls...1..11.2777727 
suuiows ered mall products... .. 0... 0. cc. les csacdices 


er a a 


Re apparatus and phonographs,................. ee 


Esta blish- 
ments 


(No. of) 


241 


Wage 


Earners 
(Aver. No.) 


52,866 
11,38. 


6 
71,475 


16,778 


218,423 
4 


2 
13,832 


aja ia i 
($1,000) / 


13,914 


| = 335,095 
aie 


1,235,073 


»¥ 


res ee 
au. Ss. States, 1935, 


Te iE Seaiigitis portion of the national o 
ue wea tinder $5,000 have been excluded 


2k a Sr 169,111 |7,378,845 
141,769 |6,055,736 


69,273 


183,322 


, Middle Atlantic. 
; 895,991 


DERE ORM clais tS aland'e acess aie 6 


716,598 


ER Be soca Sip Sm 8 Sma, 587,450 


"Cay, # 
i 
3 
g 
: 
z 


— 
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i 
re) 
3 
je] 
5 
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Poe, eee 
Ae i 
& 
r 
ie] 
i 
ES 
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ne 
Re 
= 
& 
E 
5 
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58,949 379 
45,867,147 
48,358,310 
38,784,073 
18,317,336 


354,523,624 
94,990,117 
76,123,742 

227,717,696 

157,607,614 


,017,243,211 


754,366,881 
397,170,661 
283,242,414 
$48,637,391 
599,591,440 


676,712,662 
439,752,673 


595, 
132}845,521 
84,720,942 


21, 444 
18,872,023 
36,541,596 
31,142,855 


17,196,816 
69 


60,399,840 
152,037,469 
113,523,150 


433,584 
24,450,105 
62,686,011 


13,635,982 
18,941,721 
38 


73 1426,730 


11,742,178 
8,800,112 
11,985,026 
7,082,110 


Cost of . 
materials 


154,814,163 
115,205,281 
115,611,497 
86,519,145 
41,613,836 
26,488,553 
1,075,397,946 
800,611,332 
222,641,844 
163,734,127 
402,144,387 
277,245,659 


3,086,236,230 


1/597,089,991 
eth yee 


788,869,853 
454,002,762 


506,742,273 


220,248,037 
47,763,516 


7 
50,943,420 
291,988,229 


720! 
37,160,974 
74,450,609 
44 203 


440,444,996 


93,732,738 
rei 313,896 

6,940 
27 '093,216 


1933 


utput, plants with annual production — 
Since 1919.) 


Value of 
Products 


‘F 
$7,544,338 ,434|$26,263,493,668 |$45,759,763, 062 
5,261,576,029| 16,820,821,977| 31,358, 840, 338 


274,870,206 


7 
S09384111 
162,912/910 


634, oa ‘835 a 


6 094, 393,038 
257,962 
"239 426,890 


Cost of 


Value ‘of : 
products 


15,931,455 


9,172,020 — 


478,385,098 


1,488,181,331 


Value of 
products 


1,344,855,272 
1,248,093,619 
3,232,8 


96,878,9 
204, 


State Census No. Wages in 
; year estab _ years materials 
if Spit eee eee 1935 212) 4,243 5,733,029 30,922,550. 
Pri 1933 16 3,833 5,004,518 
BG@lolorsdo 3 sss 02s < oleate 1935 1,175| 23,161 241468,831 
1933 1,067| 21,287 20,060,15 
a _ New INTEXAGOM, Wn.5.2 pateeieiiee 1935 199 3,54: 094,09. 
a 1933 160| - 23996 2'332'598 
— “Boalt y bag, Ui ara ee 1935 279| 4,96 5'320,809 
Sire 1933 223| 4,181 4° 153,025 16,086,523 
He ae sis e-ul scio ctemles:s 1935 543] 11,524 11,196,373 80,899,275 
1933 440| 10,213 9'298,801 49,363,109 
BUGVAGA tes Soins aps ons { 1988 85/ 1,501 aon tee OEE 
Pacific. ; ; ; 
/ Washington Tes Oe bean 1935 2,865] 81,780 86,744,784| 270,514,005 
1938 730] oeete| = Setore'ss7| — Ladoaaiage 
NE a ei | 1933 11358| 41,052 34,786,861 87,570,340 
Galifovilaics kc 2 8 Sle sleeie s 1935 10'383| 246.223| 275,337,879] 1,332,811,233 
1933 8'429| 191:861] 191,888,310! 878,800,317 
MANUFACTURES BY INDUSTRIAL AREAS, 1935-1933 
Census No. Wage Cost of 
; - Area year |Estab. gasaers Wages — Sautedald 
New York City area......... 1933 | 22015] Go0'era| “eestteutosd| “2 iie77e710| ased-ase oo6 
hea ate WSs | Sasa) Sages) Sebasgase) area 
Poageonioarea.. | (T83 | EBS] SUR ass) SAR EaR as) MEGS Tor 
B Deo eho sss 1333 | Zens) Sexsus] Seren) MEL aay ot 
Boston area pore |. Pee) aoUiann tian eer ae Gos 90 382 
MENA se stan Selvew oe : : 7352, 481/745,331 
1935 1945] 179;320| 201,180,401] 591,896,724 
ttsburgh area............. 1933 1,798| 143,421 126,943,718 304 SBS ara 
ee River-New 1938 1,96 142,661 128,821,558 277,676,628 
edford area a 4 ’ 1500,175|  218'449/498 
1935 2'384| 140,090 165,933,317 456,766, 
Cleveland area . -| | 1933 2'054| 113,611 107,798,030 231 502598 
Bridgeport - New “Haven - 1935 1,644 123,074 125,379, 245,207,308 
‘ger aterbury area..-......-.- ’ > 85,375,832 165,005, 
‘si tour Ah | $8) TIRE eee oe 
St. BBIOPOR ei cislsers = 0/2 s+ ot "305 ; % 70,111,344 
; 1935 1,790] 101,734 117,419,298] 318/919, 
Milwaukee area............- 1933 1,486| 80,041 72,085,609 TRS 271 480 
“op Angle are Sis | Sais] Hoge] Ree) Seen 
; ; 5 
; 1935 1,744] 86,941 97,927,191 68,729, 
a Area. ......-.---. 1933 1/619} 68,257 64,608,254. 390'753 28 
fore ae eo Paes ry erlbarcserke ey rere 
- pura aren. ee | Passl the] wpeaeea) geese 
mee Buttato ange... - 5. possess ; ; ; 281'380)491 
ee r 1935 3'142| 78,690 93,714,891| 534/490; 
Francisco-Oakland area. 1933 2,649| 66,313 71,108,819 386 261608 
orcester area....,......... tees : ed sete! bgp 150,493,124 
ste : : : +800, 106,678, 
ec. 1shg | ase] Gtigae) 72748310) Bes G03. 7bp 
bie ‘ 1042, 207,153 
, 1935 670| 55,225 59,938,026 "445.4 
: iho. AMOR fetes asa biel ss os 1933 B66 43.379 37. 983, 858 4 ABD Tee 
; ; 192°216, 
Akron Hn ei Gs GOIC Deen DOOD 1933 257 43,921 46. 961.724 es 
1935 1,645} 49,791 53,720,720}  269'840'836 
1933 1489] 421991 40,480,713} 171,486/241 
1935 588| 48,818 42/126,922 92'259:148 
1933 550| 421230 29;913,504 68,856,196 
1935 401| 47,807 54,281,243] 156,476,636 
1933 376 1132 36,794,349}  102'655,186 
1935 790| 44,903 50,878,432} 102/920,164 
1933 704| 37,864 36,384,096 61,932,353 
1935 471| 42,338 40,693,119 56,067,273 
1933 438] 35,745 1848.4 41'846,578 
1935 595 1537 42'836,547 96,234,243 
1933 565| 34,824 31,782,107 63,341,407 
1935 595] 40,210 43,896,608 98,138,073 
1933 513 7000 31,961,176 65,792,075 
1935 1,010] 38,787 ,142.329] 353,920,881 
1933 875| 33,648 325,678,653} 2201084911 
1935 512| 37,917 44,983,893] 134/955; 571 
ss | Ha) $8] 3sageeg) 
7 492)72. 12 
1933 634] 31,286 28,465,920 Ea re Te 
1935 606| 34,882 28,278,646 52'837'390 
1933 640| 35,030 24,881,162 43,041,582 
1935 436| 34,336 43,130,090 83,421/269 
1933 389] 29,739 29,445,017 47,599,516 
1935 1,373] 31,879 35,870,910] 13551411863 
1933 1.116 138 25,836,253 79,120,329] 


45,289,546 
31 


g pa depository of their public Records, for the sole 


» those people would relinquish the right of Repre- 


ae » hor 
Aye j 
., 


published first on July 


When, in the Course of human eyents, it becomes 
necessary for one people to dissolve the political 
bands which have connected them with another, 
and to assume among the powers of the earth, the 
“Separate and equal station to which the Laws of 
Nature and of Nature’s God entitle them, a decent 
respect to the opinions of mankind requires that 
they should declare the causes which impel them 
to the separation. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all 
Men are created equal, that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalienable Rights, that 
among these are Life, Liberty and the pursuit of 
Happiness. That to secure these rights, Govern- 
tents are instituted among Men, deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the governed. That 
whenever any Form of Government becomes de- 
structive of these ends, it is the Right of the Peo- 
ple to alter or to abolish it, and to institute new 
Government, laying its foundation on such prin- 
ciples and organizing its powers in such form, as 
to them shall seem most likely to effect their 
Safety and Happiness. Prudence, indeed, will dic- 
tate that Governments long established should not 
be changed for light and transient causes; and 
accordingly all experience hath shewn, that man- 
kind are more disposed to suffer, while evils are 
sufferable, than to right themselves by abolishing 
the forms to which they are accustomed. But when 
a long train of abuses and usurpations, pursuing 
invariably the same object, evidence a design to 
Feduce them under absolute Despotism, it is their 
right, it is their duty, to throw off such Govern- 
ment, and to provide new Guards for their future 
security. Such has been the patient sufferance of 
these Colonies; and such is now the necessity 
which constrains them to alter their former Sys- 
tems of Government. The history of the present 
King of Great Britain is a history of repeated in- 
juries and usurpations, all having in direct object 
the establishment of an absolute Tyranny over 
these States. To prove this, let Facts be sub- 
mitted to a candid world. 

He has refused his Assent to Laws, the most 


- wholesome and necessary for the public good. 


He has forbidden his Governors to pass Laws of 
immediate and pressing importance, unless sus- 
pended in their operation till his Assent should be 
obtained, and when so suspended, he has utterly 
neglected to attend to them. 

He has refused to pass other Laws for the ac- 
commodation of large districts of people, unless 


ntation in the Legislature, a right inestimable to 
fem and formidable to’ tyrants only. 
He has called together legislative bodies at 
ces unusual, uncomfortable, and distant from 


purpose of fatiguing them into compliance with his 
measures. 

He has dissolved Representative Houses repeat- 
or opposing with manly firmness his in- 
on the rights of the people. 
as refused for a long time, after such dis- 

to cause others to be elected; whereby 
pislative powers, incapable of Annihilation, 
sturned to the People at large for their 

the State hese in the meantime 
to all the dangers of invasion from with- 
convulsions within. 
as endeavored to prevent the population of 
States; for that purpose obstructing the 
rv Naturalization of Foreigners; refusing to 
Hhers to encourage their migrations hither, 
sing the conditions of new Appropriations 
ds. 
as obstructed the Administration of Justice, 
using his Assent to Laws for establishing 
ry powers. 


is made Judges dependent on his Will 
for the tenure of their offices, and the 
and payment of their salaries. 

as erected a multitude of New Offices, and 


See ee : | 
‘ United States—The Declaration of Independence 


DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


- at 7, 
‘The Declaration of Independence was adopted by the Continental Congress, 
1776, and was signed by John Hancock as President and by Charles Thompson as Secretary. 
6 in the Pennsylvania Evening Post. 
Parchment, was signed by members of Congress on and after Aug. 2, 1176. . 


‘death, desolation and tyranny, already begun with 


eh eae 


5717 


in Philadelphia, on July 4, — 
It was 
A copy of the Declaration, engrossed on» ~ 


“ 


sent hither swarms of Officers to harass our peo- 
ple, and eat out their substance. 

_ He has kept among us, in times of peace, Stand- 
ing Armies, without the Consent of our legislatures, — 
He has affected to render the Military independ- 

ent of and superior to the Civil power. : 
He has combined with others to subject us to a 
jurisdiction foreign to our constitution and unac- 
knowledged by our laws; giving his Assent to their 
Acts of pretended Legislation: For quartering large 
bodies of armed troops among us: For protecting 
them by a mock Trial from punishment for any 
Murders which they should commit on the In- 
habitants of these States: For cutting off our — 
Trade with all parts of the world: For imposing 
Taxes on us without our Consent: For depriving 
us in Many cases of the benefits of Trial by Jury: — 
For transporting us beyond Seas to be tried for — 
pretended offenses: For abolishing the free Sys- 
tem of English Laws in a neighbouring Province, 
establishing therein an Arbitrary government, and — 
enlarging its Boundaries so as to render it at once 
an example and fit instrument for introducing the _ 
same absolute rule into these Colonies: For taking — 
away our Charters, abolishing our most valuable 
Laws and altering fundamentally the Forms of our — 
Governments: For suspending our own Legisla- 
tures and declaring themselves invested with power 
to legislate for us in all cases whatsoever.  _ p 
He has abdicated Government here by declaring — 
us out of his Protection and waging War against us. 
He has plundered our seas, ravished our Coasts, 
soho our towns, and destroyed the lives of our 
people. ; a 
He is at this time transporting large Armies of — 
foreign Mercenaries to complete the works of 


circumstances of cruelty and perfidy scarcely — 
paralleled in the most barbarous ages, and totally — 
unworthy the Head of a Civilized nation. ~~ 
He has constrained our fellow Citizens taken 
Captive on the high Seas to bear Arms against — 
their Country, to become the executioners of their 
friends and Brethren, or to fall themselves | 
their Hands. ‘hae 
He has excited domestic insurrections amongst — 
us, and has endeayoured to bring on the inhabi- 
tants of our frontiers, the merciless Indian Sav- 
ages, whose known rule of warfare is an undis- — 
i aga destruction of all ages, sexes and con- 
itions. We 


Ia every stage of these Oppressions We 
have Petitioned for Redress in the most humble 
terms. Our repeated Petitions have been ans- 
wered only by repeated injury. A Prince, whose — 
character is thus marked by every act which may — 
define a Tyrant, is unfit to be the ruler of a free — 
people. Nor have We been wanting in attention © 
to our British brethren. We have warned the 
from time to time of attempts by their legislature — 
to extend an unwarrantable jurisdiction over 


Peace Friends. 2 : ey ae 
We, therefore, the Representatives of the United — 
States of America, in General Congress, ha] " 
bled, appealing to the Supreme Judge of the world ~ 
for the rectitude of our intentions do, in the — 
Name, and by authority of the good People of 
these Colonies, solemnly publish and declare, That — 
these United Colonies are, and of Right out to be, 
Free and Independent States: that they are Ab- 
solyed from all Allegiance to the British Crown, 
and that all political corinection between them — 
and the State of Great Britain is and ought to 
be. totally dissolved: and that as Free and Inde- — 
pendent States, they have full Power to levy War, 
conelude Peace, contract Alliances, establish Com- — 
merce, and to do all other Acts and Things which ~ 
Independent States may of right do. And for the 
support of this Declaration, with a firm reliance — 


on the protection of Divine Providence, we mutu- 


Dae 


ally pledge to each other our Lives, our Fortunes, 
and our sacred Honor, 


ae 7 
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i518 U. S.—Signers of the Declaration of Independenc 
me a PS : 3 a 
Signers of the Declaration of Independence 
as ; i 
Name, Delegate from Borns {_ ed 
REET 
_ Adams, John (Mass.)........-|Lawyer:..... ..|1735, Oct. 30/1826, July 4 
asins! Beratal (Maes ) Pie Bree Bi Misses sitar 722) i 1803, Oct. 2 
Bartlett, Josiah (N. H.)..... a 3 .- | AD Biers selene s ait 729. Nov. v3 
~ Braxton, Carter (Va.)...-.---- mer..... e are = = 7 ; Ce 
E Carroll, Charles (Md.)........ yyer...... mnapolis, Md... ......... r t. 5 % . | 
Chase, Samuel (Md.).......-- ..,.---|Princess Anne, Md.....:.- 5 1 ‘ 
Clark, Abraham (N. J.)....... ; oe Sty ter Deter toed > : i » 36 
Clymer, George (Penn.)....... eesait ey ta bieieni i a 23 4 
Bllery, William (R.1.)........ LS Fame 6 eee Bie 70 27, Dec. — 2 ' of ; 
Floyd, William (N. Y.)...-..-. i : a 21, Aug. 
Franklin, Benjamin (Penn.).. .. 17 


_ Gerry, Elbridge (Mass.)..... Merchant... ; i eS. ; 
Gwinnett, Button GGaden a. Merchant... I 2: 11732 z if 19 ; 
Hall, Lyman (Ga.).. Pad Phys., Jur i ey 19 f 
Hancock, John (Mas Merchant... 8 

Harrison, Benjamin (V2.)......|Farmer..... 
Hart, John (N. J.)....-.......|Farmer....- 
Hewes, Joseph (No. 2 Merchant... 
Heyward, Thos. Jr. (8. C Law., Farm. 
Hooper, William (N. C.). we 
Hopkins, Stephen (R.1.)...... 


1730, Jan. 23/1779, Nov. 
1746, July 2 1809, March 


Hopkinson, Francis (N. J.).... 3 |Ph 2, F 7 Sept. 21/1791; May - 
Huntington, Samuel (Conn i a igo iain ; 796, Jan. 
Jefferson, Thomas (Va.)...-... ‘fa : 13/1826, July 


——— = 


_ Lee, Richard Henry (Va.)......|Farmer..:... * 1732, Jan. 19 


Lee, Francis Lightfoot (Va.)..:| Farmer. .... Ss 5 797, Jan. aa 

12 

-.''lFarmer..... Cc Ns SUCrs soe Lia ad ’ Jan. 1 
ee ave ot ari i ICY. CBPONE)E oes. 1726, Apr’ 8}1798, Jan. 22 q 
...».|Merchant...|Liverpool. Eng........... 1734, Jan. 20/1806, May 8 : 

See shee aE ae 24 1777, April 

a F r Bei ne oo 1738, Dee. 26/1789, Jan. 4 
Paca, en fae Sees Pe aS . |1740, Oct. 31/1799, Oct. 23 j 
Paine, Rob’ -|1731, Mareh + 1814, May 12 ; 


_ Penn, John (No, Car.) : -|n. a 1741, May 
- Read. George (Dei.) i ice NOS . 1733, Sept. 18/1798 
Se ae ) ox 1728, Oct. 7 

sf: Castle, I 1730, May 10|1779, July 14 ~ 
..|Physician...|n. Philadelphia, Pa... .|1745, Dec. 24/1813, April 19 — 
.|Law., Sold..|Chr. Ch. Par., S. C......./1749, Nov. 23/1800, Jan. 23 ; 
iy, ene Newton, Mass...........]1721, April 19/1793, July 23 © 

Spas Jrélang 29S, kisosnne ee elas 


a bees te iS istateae, sien. Ld, ote 1}1781, Feb. 28 
‘Taylor. George (Penn.) _cafireland tet comet becasue ine ist Feb. 98 
i i We tee Sp DeOmeIVE Bek. oo erelanG sie so: sa-: S05 eee , Feb. 4 
_ Thornton. Matthew (N. H.)...)Phys., Jurist 2 Att eT REA eo cic t 24 
_ Waiton, George (Ga.).......... Jurist, Sold.|Pr. ‘ ab WB asc eie eons: : 5 2 4 
_ Whipple, William (N. H.).....)Mer., Jurist. = NG accra ME: an q ys) 

- Williams. William (Conn.).....|Mer., Jurist.|Lebanon, Conn........... 1 HS 11, Aug. 2.9 
Wilson, James (Penn.)....... : do, Scotland. :. 17. ept. 1411798, Aug. 28 
Witherspoon, John (N. J.).....| Coll. Pres. . .|Gifford, Scotland. ........ 2 Nov 15 

oleott, Oliver (Conn,).......|Jurist, Sold.)/Windsor, Conn........... 111797, Dee. 1 


ythe, George (Va,)......:... Lawyer......(n. Back River, Va........ 1726 ; {1806, June 


The Declaration, drawn by Jefferson, and slightly Robert Morris of Pennsylvania, Willi i f 

@imended by Adams and Franklin, had been pre-| of Connecticut, and Sariuel Chass ‘of ee 

ented to Congress (June 28, 1776). Prior to that| were absent on July 4, but signed the engrossed 
Richard Henry Lee had introduced in the | Declaration on August 2. j 


Oliver Wolcott of Connecticut, and George Wyth 
and Richard Henry Lee of Virginia, w 
on_guly 2 an a August % ginia, were absen 
ridge Gerry of Massachusetts was also absent 
on August 2, and likewise si 
Goliereee e signed on return to 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton was appoin 
olereie pa Miareland uly iia) preseted 
itials on July 18, and signe e en 
copy of Ree Becrgtian on August 2. $ bie 
tions to embody thé spirit and purpose of the e New York State convention did not, until 
solution in a declaration of independence. The | July 9, authorize its Delegates to approve the Dec- 
‘others on the committee were John Adams, Benja- | latation, and Congress was so notified on July 15. 
nin Franklin, Robert R. Livingston, and Roger Four of the New York members who refrained fro 
Rechecrtar. voting for lack of authority on July 4 signed the 
arene Declaration was adopted substantially as | engrossed Declaration on August 2. aes 
epared by Jefferson, the two most significant and| _ Congress. (Jan. 18, 1777) ordered that an au- 
mn ortant changes being the élimination of Jeffer- | thenticated copy of the Declaration and signer: 
fons arraignment of the British people and of | attested by Hancock and Thompson, be 5 
_ King George in his encolraging and fostering the | ‘“‘each of the United States’ for them to put. 
Jave trade which Jefferson called ‘An Execrable| record. This was printed, broadside, by Mary 
‘ommerce.”’ r Fodderd, in Baltimore, where Congress was t 
McKean voted for the resolution of independ- | in session. A copy of the broadside, authe 
ut was with Washington’s Army when it| (Jan. 31, 1777) was distributed to the Sta 
ngrossed and was not a member of Congtess Thomas Paine’s pamphlet “Common Sensi 
; Dec, 1776, to Jan. 30, 1778. He signed, he| said to have done much in arousing the A 
dq later, in,» 1781. Wythe signed about Aug. 27; | public to the urgent necessity for the De 
R. H. Lee, Elbridge Geery, and Oliver Wolcott, in| of Independence and a Constitution 
- Sept. Thornton first attended Congress on Nov. 4. | ‘‘United States of America.’’ Paine was 3 
__ Five Pennsylvania signers of the engrossed Dec- | at a time when Washington ‘‘abhorred” th 
laration—Rush, Clymer, Smith, Taylor,. and Ross | of ape ation as associated with ‘“‘ever 
were not appointed to Congress until July 20, | wicked’ 
en they succeeded three Pennsylvania members 
who were in Congress on July 4 but did not support 
the Declaration. : 


on) a resolution declaring ‘‘that these United 

; Golchies are, and of right ought to be, free and in- 
dependent states, that they are absolved from all 
allegiance to the British Crown, and that all 
olitical connection between them and the state 
Great Britain is, and ought to be, totally dis- 


olved. 

The resolution, seconded by John Adams on be- 
alf of the Massachusetts delegation, came up 
ain (June 10) when a committee of five, headed 

. ‘homas Jefferson, was geet with instruc- 


ee 


any man drunk or sober’’; and when Jeffe 
eye “looking with fondnéss toward. re 
on.”’ 


zZ 


ee wks Es See, 


_ The Constitution originally consisted of a pre- 
amble and seven Articles, and in that form ga 
adopted (Sept. 17, 1787) by a majority of the 55 
delegates from 12 states which had begun. their 
deliberations in Philadelphia on May 12 of that 
year. Rhode Island sent no delegates. Of the 65 
chosen by other states, 10 did not attend. Of the 
hai in attendance, 16 declined or failed to 
Under the language of the Constitution itself 
(Article VII) ratification by 9 states, by conven- 
tions, was sufficient for its establishment ‘‘between 
the states so ratifying the same.’’ New Hampshire, 
on June 21, 1788, was the ninth state to ratify. 
But the Government did not declare the Constitu- 
tion to be in effect until the first Wednesday in 
March, 1789. 
_fhe signers of the original Constitution, by 
virtue of their membership in Congress, were: 
GEO. WASHINGTON, President and deputy from 
Virginia. New Hampshire—John Langdon, Nicholas 
Gilman. Massachusetts—Nathaniel Gorham, Rufus 
King. Connecticut—Wm. Saml. Johnson, Roger 
Sherman. New York—Alexander Hamilton. New 
Jersey—Wil. Livingston, David Brearley, Wm. 
Patterson, Jona. Dayton. Pennsylvania—B. Frank- 


The Constitution—Original Seven Articles 
PREAMBLE 


We, the people of the United States, in order 


insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the common defence, 


secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our 
for the United States of America. 


ARTICLE IL. 

Section 1—(Legislative powers; in whom vested:) 

All legislative powers herein granted shall be 
vested in a Congress of the United States, which 
shall consist of a Senate and House of Representa- 
tives. 

Section 2—(House of Representatives, how 
and by whom chosen. Qualifications of a Rep- 
resentative. Representatives and direct taxes, 
how apportioned. Enumeration. Vacancies to 

filled. Power of choosing officers, and of 
impeachment.) 

ie The House of Representatives shall be com- 
posed of members chosen every second year by the 
people of the several States, and the electors in 
each State shall heve the qualifications requisite 
for electors of the most numerous branch of the 

tate Legislature. 4 
o 2. No parson shall be a Representative who shall 
not have attained to the age of twenty-five years 
and been seven years a citizen of the United States, 
and who shal! not, when elected, be an inhabitant 
of that State in which he shall be chosen. 

3. Representatives and direct taxes shall be ap- 
portioned among the several States which may 
included within this Union according to their re- 
spective numbers, which shall be determined by 
adding to the whole number of free persons, in- 
cluding those bound to service for a term of At! 
and excluding Indians not taxed, three-fifths of al 
other persons. The actual enumeration shall be 
made within three years after the first meeting of 
the Congress of the United States, and within every 
subsequent term of ten years, in such manner as 
they shall by law direct. The number of Represent- 
atives shall not exceed one for every thirty thou- 
sand, but each State shall have at least one 
Representative; and until such enumeration shall 
be made, the State of New Hampshire s 
entitled to choose 3; Massachusetts, 8; Rhode 
Island and Providence Plantations, 1; Connecticut, 
5: New York, 6; New Jersey, 4; ennsylvania, 8; 
Delaware, 1; Maryland, 6; Virginia, 10; North 
Carolina, 5; South Carolina, 5, and a % 

4, When vacancies happen in the representation 
from any State, the Executive Authority thereof 
shall issue writs of election to fill such vacancies. 

5. The House of Representatives shall choose 
their Speaker and other officers, and shall have the 
sole power of impeachment. 

Section 3—(Senators, how and by whom 
chosen. How classified. State Executive, when 
to make temporary appointments, in case, etc. 
Qualifications of a Senator. President of the 
‘Senate, his right to vote. President pro tem., 

‘and other officers of the Senate, how chosen. 

Power to try impeachments. When President 

is tried, Chief Justice to preside. Sentence.) 

- {. The Senate of the United States shall be com- 
posed of two Senators from each State. chosen by 
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lin. Robt. Morris, Thos. Fitzsimons, James Wilson 
Thomas Mifflin, Geo. Clymer, Jared Ingersoll’ 
Gouv. Morris. Delaware—Geo. Read, John Dickin- 
son, Jaco. Broom, Gunning Bedford jun., Richard» © 
Basset. Maryland—James McHenry, Danl. Carroll, 
Dan. Jenifer, of St. Thos. Nfs engi Blair, 
James Madison, Jr. North Carolina—Wm. Blount, 
Hu. Williamson, Richd. Dobbs Spaight. South 
Carolina—J. Rutledge, Charles Pinckney, Charles! 
Cotesworth Pinckney, Pierce Butler. Georgia— 
William Few, Abr. Baldwin. Attest: William Jack- 
son, Secretary. } 

The Constitution was ratified, by conventions, by 
the 13 original States in the following order: 

Del. (Dec. 7, 1787), unanimous: Penn. (Dec. 12, 
re to Pa N. J. (Dec. 18, 1787). unanimous; — 

an. 2, 


S. 
, 63 to 11; So. Car. y 23, 
to 73; New Hamp. (June 21, 1788), 57 to 
46; Va. (June 26, 1788), 89 to 79; N. ¥. (duly 26, 
1788), 30 to 27; No. Car, (Nov. 21, 1789), 194 to i hick 
R. I. (May 29, 1790), 34 to 32. : 
(Vermont, by convention, ratified (Jan. 10, 1791) 
105 to 4; and Congress (Feb. 18, 1791), admitted 
that State into the Union.) 2 


aghl 


= 


tc 
establish justice, — 
promote the general welfare r 
posterity, do ordain and establish this Constitution % 


v. © ee, Te 


to form a more perfect Union, 


the Legislature thereof, for six years; and each — 
Senator shall have one vote. GY 

2. Immediately after they shall be assembled in — 
consequence of the first election, they shall be 4 


or ce 


divided as equally as may be into three classes. 
The seats of the Senators of the first class shall 
be vacated at the expiration of the second year, — 
of the second class at the expiration of the fous 
year, and of the third class at the expiration of - 
the sixth year, so that one-third may be chosen — 
every second year; and if vacancies happen by — 
resignation or otherwise, during the recess of the — 
Legislature of any State, the Executive thereo 
may make temporary appointment until the next 
meeting of the Legislature, which shall then Al 
such vacancies. ae 
3. No person shall be a Senator who shall not — 
have attained to the age of thirty years, and been 
nine years a citizen of the United States, and who ~ 
shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant of that 
State for which he shall be chosen. ra : : 
4. The Vice President of the United States shall. 
be President of the Senate, but shall have no vote 4 
unless they be equally divided. _ Say. %: 
5. The Senate shall choose their other offi 
and also a President pro tempore, in the absence 
the Vice President, or when he shall exercise the 
office of the President of the United States. — 
6. The Senate shall have the sole power to try all - 
impeachments. When sitting for that purpose, they 
shall be on oath or affirmation. When the President 
of the United States is tried, the Chief Justice shall 
preside; and no person shall be convicted withot Hie 
the concurrence of two-thirds of the members 
present. F ; rt. 
7. Judgment of cases of impeachment shall not 
extend further than to removal from office, and dis- 
qualification to hold and enjoy any office of eee 
trust, or profit under the United States; but the 
iy 


tty convicted shall nevertheless le 
pabieet to indictment, trial, judgment, and punish- — 
ment, according to law. aay ae 
Section 4—(Times, etc., of holding secon } 
how prescribed. One session in each year.) 
. The times, places and manner of holding 
‘elections for Senators and Representatives shall be 
rescribed in each State by the Legislature thereof; 
ut the Congress may at any time by law make or 
alter such regulations, except as to places of 
oosing Senators. %, 
ony The Congress shall assemble at least once in 
every year, and such meeting shall be on the first 
Monday in December, unless they shall by law — 
appoint a different day - 
Section 5—(Membership. Quorum, Adjourn- 
ments, Rules. Power to punish or expel. Jour- 
nal. Time of adjournments, how limited, etc.) _ 
1, Each House shall be the judge of the elections. — 
returns, and qualifications of its own members, ane 5 
a@ majority of each shall constitute a quorum todo 


be liable and 


¥ 


. 
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business: but a smaller number may adjourn from 

day to day, and may be authorized to compel the 

attendance of absent members in such manner and 
under. such penalties as. each House may provide. 

9. ach House may determine the rules of its 

proceedings, punish its members for disorderly 

_ behavior, and with the concurrence of two-thirds 

expel _a member. : 4 SPibes 

3. Bach House shall keep a journal of its proceed~- 

-. ings, and from time to time publish the same, 

“excepting such parts as may in their judgment 

require secrecy; and the yeas and nays of. the 

_ members of either House on any question shall, at 

the desire of one-fifth of those present, be entered 

—_ 6n the journal. | 3 

_ 4, Neither House, during the session of Congress 

shall, without the consent of the other, adjourn for 

more than three days, nor to any other place than 

_ that in which the two Houses shall be sitting. 

4 Section 6—(Compensation. Privileges. Dis- 

} qualification in certain cases.) ; 

3 1. The Senators and Representatives shall re- 

: ceive a compensation for their services to be ascer- 

tained by law, and paid out of the Treasury of the 

United States. They shall in all cases, except trea- 
son, fealony, and breach of the peace, be privil- 

- eged from arrest during their attendance at the 

: session of their respective Houses, and in going to 

__- and returning from the same; and for any speech 

~ or debate in either House they shall not be ques- 

tioned in any other place. ; ; 
if 2. No Senator or Representative shall, during 

_ the time for which hé was elected, be appointed to 
any civil office under the authority of the United 
States which shall have been created, or the emolu- 
ments whereof shall have been increased during 

such time; and no person holding any office under 

_ the United States shall be a member of either 

_ House during his continuance in office. 

_. Section 7—(House to originate all revenue 
bills. Veto. Bill may be passed by two-thirds 
of each Housé; notwithstanding, etc. Bill, not 

_ Teturned in ten days, to become a law. Pro- 

__yisions as to orders, concurrent resolutions, 


ete.) 

_. 1, All bills for raising revenue shall originate in 
_ the Housé of Representatives, but the Senaté may 
e. Brgpese or concur with amendmients, as on other 


2. Hvery bill which shall have passed the House of 
_ Representatives and the Senate shall, before it 
_ becomes a law, be presented to the President of the 
_ United States; if he approve, he shall sign it, but if 
not, he shall return it. with his objections, to that 
_ House in which it shall have originated, who shall 
- enter the objections at large on their journal, and 
roceed to reconsider it. If after such reconsidera- 
tion ‘two-thirds of that House shall agree to pass 
- the bill, it shall be sent, together with the objec- 
tions, to the other House, by which it shall likewise 
_ bé reconsidered; and if approved by two-thirds of 
_ that House it shall become a law. But in all such 
_ cases the votes of both Houses shall be determined 
_by yeas and nays, and the names of the persons 
_._ voting for and against the bill shall be entered on 
the journal of each House respectively. If any bill 
_ shall not be returned by the President within ten 
days (Sundays excepted) after it shall have been 
_ presented to him, the same shall be a law in like 
_ manner as if he had signed it, unless the Congress 


hi ‘ 

___ Section 8—(Powers of Congress.) 

1. The Congress shall have power: 

To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and 

fete peli bay the debts and provide for the com- 

ton defense and general welfare of the United 
‘States; but all duties, imposts, and excises shall be 

- uniform throughout the United States. 

j ‘stat ‘To borrow money on the credit of the United 

7) eS. 

3. 'To regulate commerce with foreign nations, 

i Bt among the several States and with the Indian 


Tribes: | 
$5 a poe a apt ee = pgs 
an niform laws on the subject of bankr 
throughout the United States” ete 
5 To coin money, regulate the value thereof, and 
= ere coin, and fix the staridard of weights and 


_ &, To provide for the punishment of counterfeit- 


ing the securities and current coin of he United 


States. .. 5 f bho, a2, 
1. To establish post-offices and post-roads. 4 
.8. To promote the progress of science and useful 

arts by securing for limited times to authors anc 

inventors the exclusive rights to their respective 
writings and discoveries. _ * $3 

9, To constitute tribunals inferior to the Supreme 
Court. : = 

10. To define. and punish piracies and, felonies 
committed on the high seas, and offences against 
the lew of nations. me 
_ 11. To declare war, grant letters of marque and 
réprisal, and make rules doncerning captures on 
land and water. ., ae 5 

12. To raise and support armies, but no appropri- 
ation of money to that use shall be for a longer 
term than two years. 

13. To provide and maintain a navy. 

14. To make rules for the government and regula- 
tion of the land and naval forces. + 

15. To provide for calling forth the miilitia to 
execute the laws of the Union, suppress insurrec- 
tions, and repel invasions. J i 

16. To provide for organizing, arming, and dis- 
ciplining the militia, and for governing such part 
of them as may be employed in the service of the 
United States, reserving to the States respectively 
the appointment of the officers, and the authority 
of training the militia according to the diseipline 
prescribed by Congress. 

17. To exercise exclusive legislation in all cases 
whatsoever over such district (not exceeding ten 
miles square) as may, by cession of particular 
States and the acceptance of Congress, become the 
seat of Government of the United States, and to 
exercise like authority over all places purchased by 
the consent of the Legislature of the State in which 
the same shall be, for the erection of forts, maga- 
zines, arsenals, drydocks, and other needful build- 
ings. Z 
_ 18. To make all laws which shall be necessary 
and proper for carrying into execution the forego- 
ing powers and all other powers vested by this 
Constitution in the Government of the United 
States, or in any department or officer thereof. 

Section 9—(Provision as to migration or 
importation of certain persons. Habeas Cor- 
pus. Bills of attainder, etc. Taxes, how ap= 
portioned. No export duty. No commercial 
preference. Money, how. drawn from Treas- 
ury, ete. No titular nobility. Officers not to 
receive presents, etc.) ‘ 

1. The migration or importation of such persons 
as any of the States now existing shall think proper 
to admit shall not be prohibited by the Congress 
prior to the year one thousand eight hundred and 
eight, but a tax or duty may be imposed on such 
te a not exceeding ten dollars for each 

on. 

2. The privilege of, the writ of habeas corpus 
shall not be suspended, unless when in cases of Te- 
bellion or invasion the public safety may require it: 

3. No bill of attainder or ex post facto law shall 
be passed. 

or! Lg teeters or oe direct tax shall be laid, 
unless in proportion e census or enumer;: > 
bias eS eohrcty be taken. sci 

o tax or duty s be laid on ex- 

Ls ele any State. pee 

- No preference shall be given by any regul 

of commerce or revenue to the ports of — oun 

pated those RR bear ees gra vessels bound to or 

one ate be obliged to enter 

duties to another. 3 er, clear, or pay 

‘ is ieee money aga cas drawn from 
ut in consequence of appropriations made ° 

— s ae dai pe ie mad peru of the Let 

ui ures of all public mon e 

ee oe og to, time, ¥ ns be: our 

. No title of nobility shall be granted | ‘ 

United States. And no person holding any a 

profit or trust under them shall, without the con- 

sent of the Congress, aceept of any present; emolu- 
ment, office, or title of any kind whatever from 

any at eee he oe state. ‘a 

ection ates prohibited fr - 

SS Be Stee ae ate hae 

: No State shall enter into any treaty, ali 

or confederation, grant letters of meraee eee 

prisal, coin money, emit bills of credit, make any- 

thing but gold and silver coin a tender’ in payment 
os B yeah henge a = we f f a: ex post fatto 

, airing the obligation 

of grant any title of nobility, id OF Cen aes, 

- No State shall, hout the consent 

Congress, lay any impost or duties on se fa 2 

exports, except what may be absolutely necessary 

We he ie ge greene Pad and the net pro- 

c uties and imposts; laid by any 

imports or exports, shall be for ae cee 


the Treasury 


the use of the 


0 lt? ol 


| 
r 
cf 
» 
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‘Treasury of the United States; and all such laws 
: the revision and control of the 
4 _ _ 3. No State shall, without the consent of Con- 
ne er troops or aati 
si r 
compact with another State, with a foreign 


> or with a foreign 
power, or engage in war, unless actually invaded, 
his 7 ia such imminent danger as will not admit of 


ARTICLE I. 

Section 1—(President: his term of office. 
Electors of President; number and how ap- 
pointed. Electors to vote on same day. Qualifi- 

' cation of President. On whom his duties de- 
volve in case of his removal, death, etc. Pres- 
ident’s compensation. His oath of office.) 

1. The Executive power shall be vested in a Pres- 
ident of the United States of America. He shall 
hold his office during the term of four years, and 
together with the Vice-President, chosen for the 
Same term, be elected as follows: 

2. Each State shall appoint, in such manner as 
the Legislature thereof may direct, a number of 
electors equal to the whole number of Senators and 
Representatives to which the State may be en- 
titled in the Congress; but no Senator or Repre- 
sentative or person holding an office of trust or 
profit under the United States shall be appointed 
an elector. 

3. The electors shall meet in their respective 
States and vote by ballot for two persons, of whom 
one at least shall not be an inhabitant of the same 
State with themselves. And they shall make a list 
of all the persons voted for, and of the number of 
votes for each, which list they shall sign and cer- 
tify and transmit, sealed, to the seat of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, directed to the Pres- 
ident of the Senate. The President of the Senate 
shall, in the presence of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, open all the certificates, and the 
votes shall then be counted. The person having 
the greatest number of votes shall be the President, 
if such number be a majority of the whole number 

- of electors appointed, and if there be more than 

one who have such a majority, and have an equal 

number of votes, then the House of Representatives 
shall immediately choose by ballot one of them for 

President; and if no person have a majority, then 

from the five highest on the list the said House 

7 shall in like manner choose the President. But in 

choosing the President, the vote shall be taken by 

States, the representation from each State having 
| one vote. A quorum, for this purpose, shall consist 

of a member or members from two-thirds of the 

States, and a majority of all the States shall be 

necessary to a choice. In every case, after the 

choice of the President, the person having the 
greatest number of votes of the electors shall be 
the Vice-President. But if there should remain 
two or more who have equal votes, the Senate shall 
choose from them by ballot the Vice President. 
4. The Congress may determine the time of 
choosing the electors and the day on which they 
si shall give their votes, which day shall be the same 
throughout the United States. : 

5. No person except a natural born citizen, or a 
citizen of the United States at the time of the 
adoption of the Constitution, shall be eligible to 
the office of President; neither shall any person 
be eligible to that office who shall not have attained 
to the age of thirty-five years and been fourteen 
-_‘-years a resident within the United States. 

6. In case of the removal of the President from 
office, or of his death, resignation, or inability to 
discharge the powers and duties of the said office, 
the same shall devolve on the Vice President, and 
the Congress may by law provide for the case of 
removal, death, resignation, or inability, both of 

- the President.and Vice President, declaring what 

- officer shall then act as President, and such officer 

- shall act accordingly until the disability be removed 

or a President shall be elected. 

7. The President shall, at stated times, receive 
for his services a compensation which shall neither 

be increased nor diminished during the period for 

_ which he shall have been elected, and he shall not 

receive within that period any other emolument 

- rom the United States or any of them. 

8. Before he enter on the execution of his office 

; he shall take the following oath or affirmation: 

f “T do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faith- 

_ fully execute the office of President of the United 

a he best of my ability, ; 

a States, and will, to the Toltel 

“7 


protect, and defend the Constitution of the 
States.”” 

President to be Commander-in- 
Wet ae key Tequire opinions of Cabinet 
Officers, etc., may pardon. - Treaty-making 
‘power, Nomination of certain officers. When 
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President may fill vacancies.) 

1, The President shall be Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army and Navy of the United States, and of 
the militia of the severay States when called into 
the actual service of the United States: he may 
require the opinion, in writing, of the principal 
officer in each of the executive departments upon 
any subject relating to the duties of their TespeC- 
tive offices, and he shall have power to grant re- 
prieves and pardons -for offenses against the Unite 
States except in cases of impeachment. t 

2. He shall have power by and‘with the advice 
and consent of the Senate to make treaties, pro- 
vided two-thirds of the Senators present concur; 
and he shall nominate and by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate shall appoint ambassa- 
dors, other public ministers and consuls, judges of 
the Supreme Court, and all other officers of the 
United States whose appointments are not herein 
otherwise provided for, and which shall be estab- 
lished by law; but the Congress may by law vest the 
appointment of such inferior officers as they think 
proper in the President alone, in the courts of 
law, or in the heads of departments. : 

3. The President shall have power to fill up all 
vacancies that may happen during the recess of 
the Senate by granting commissions, which shall 
expire at the end of their next session. 

Section 3—(President shall communicate to 
Congress. He may convene and adjourn’ Con- “of 
gress, in case of disagreement, etc. Shall re- ¥ 
ceive Ambassadors, execute laws, and commis- : 
sion officers.) j rd 
He shall from time to time give to the Congress 

information of the state of the Union, and recom- 
mend to their consideration such measures as he 
shall judge necessary and expedient; he may, on 
extraordinary occasions, convene both Houses, or | 
either of them, and in case of disagreement be- 
tween them with respect to the time of adjourn- 
ment, he may adjourn them to such time as he shall 
think proper; he shall receive ambassadors and f 
other public ministers; he shall take care that the 
laws be faithfully executed, and shall commission 
all the officers of the United States. 4 ea 

Section 4—(AII civil offices forfeited for cer- Py 
tain crimes.) 4 
The President, Vice-President, and all civil offi- 

cers of the United States shall be removed from _ 
office on impeachment for and conviction of trea- 
son, bribery or other high crimes and misdemean- 
ors. ’ oy 
ARTICLE Itl. ) ae 

Section 1—(Judicial powers, Tenure. Com- 
pensation.) Fees, 
The judicial power of the United States shall be — 

vested in one Supreme Court, and in such inferior 
courts as the Congress may from time to time or-_ 
dain and establish. The judges, both of the Su- — 
preme and inferior courts, shall hold their pale 
Ss 


during good behavior, and shall at stated times 
receive for their services a compensation which | 
shall not be diminished during their continuance in 
office. - 
Section 2—(Judicial power; to what cases it 
extends. Original jurisdiction of Supreme 
Court per ecliste Trial by jury, etc. Trial, — 
where. 7 ee ae 
1. The judicial power shall extend to all cases in 
law and equity arising under this Constitution, the © 
laws of the United States, and treaties’ made, or 
which shall be made, under their authority; to all 
cases effecting ambassadors, other public ministers 
and consuls; to all cases of admiralty and maritime — 
jurisdiction; to controversies to which the Uni 
States shall be a party; to controversies between 
two or more States, between a State and citizens 
of another State, between citizens of different — 
States, between citizens of the same State claiming 
lands under grants of different States, and between — 
a State, or the citizens thereof, and foreign states, 
citizens, or subjects. sine 
2. In all cases affecting ambassadors, other pub- 
lic ministers, and consuls, and those in which a 
State shall be a party, the Supreme Court shall — 
have original jurisdiction. In all the other cases — 
before mentioned the Supreme Court shall have 
appellate jurisdiction both as to law and fact, with 
such exceptions and under such regulations as the 
Congress shall make. _ ; 
3. The trial of all crimes, except in cases of im= 
peachment, shall be by jury, and such trial shall — 
be held in the State where the said crimes shall — 
have been committed; but when not committed — 
within any State the trial shall be at such place or 
places as the Congress may by law have.directed. 
Section 3—(Treason defined. Proof of. Pun- — ay 
ment of. * ae 
Sateen D Seakiat the United States shall con- m 
sist only in levying war against them, or in adher- 
ing to their enemies, giving them aid and comfort, 
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No person shall be convicted of treason unless on 
the testimony of two witnesses to the same overt 
act, or on confession in open court. 
~*~ 2! The Congress shall have power to declare the 
punishment of treason, but no attainder of trea- 
son shall work corruption of blood or forfeiture ex- 
cept during the life of the person attainted. - 


i ARTICLE IV. Z 
~~ Section 1—(Each State to give credit to the 
~ public acts, etc., of every other State.) 

Full faith aid credit shall be given in each State 
to the public acts, records, and judicial proceedings 
of every other State. And the Congress may by 
general laws brescribe the manner in which such 
acts; records, and proceedings shall be proved, and 
the effect thereof. 

Section 2—(Privileges of citizens of each 

State. Fugitives from justice to be delivered 

. =wup. Persons held to servicé having eseaped, 
to be delivered up.) 

1. The citizens of each State shall be entitled to 
all privileges and immunities of citizens in the 
several States. 

2. A petson charged in any State with treason, 
felony, or other crime, who shall flee from justice, 
and be found in another State, shall, oh demand 
_of the Executive authority of the State from which 
he fled, be delivered up, to be removed to the State 
having jurisdiction of the crime. 


Section 3—(Admission of new States. Power 
of Congress over territory and other property.) 
1. New States may be admitted by the Congress 
into this Union; but no new State shall be formed 
_ of erected within the jurisdiction of any other 
State, nor any State be formed by the junction of 
_ two or more States, or parts of States, without the 
consent of the Legislatures of the States concerned, 
as well as of the Congress 
_ 2, The Congress shall have power to dispose of 
and make all needful rules and regulations respect- 
_ ing the territory or other property belonging to the 
_ United States; and nothing in this Constitution 
shall be so construed as to prejudice any claims of 
- the United States, or of any particular State. 

Section 4—(Republican form of government 
guaranteed. Each State to be protected.) 

_ _ The United States shall guarantee to every State 
in this Union a Republican form of government, 
and shall protect each of them against invasion, 
and, on application of the Legislature, or of the 
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Executive (when the Lezislature cannot be con= — 
vened) against domestic violence. : song 4, 


ARTICLE VY. _— 5 
(Constitution: how amended. Proviso.) __. 
The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both 
Houses shall deem it necessary, shall propose 
amendments to this Constitution, of, on the appli- 
cation of the Legislatures of two-thirds of the 
several States, shall call a convention for propos- 
ing amendments, which in either case, shall be 
valid to all intents and purposes, as part of this 
Constitution, when ratified by the Législaturés of 
three-fourths of the several States, or by conven- 
tions in three-fourths thereof, as the one or the 
other mode of ratification may be proposed by 
the Congress, provided that no amendment which 
may be made prior to the year one thousand eight 
hundred and eight shall in any manner affect the 
first and fourth é¢lauses in the Ninth Section of 
the First Article; and that no State, without its 
consent, shall be deprived of its equal suffrage in 
the Senate. 


ARTICLE VI. 

(Certain debts, etc., declared valid. Suprem- 
acy of Constitution, treaties, and laws of the 
United States. Oath to support Constitution, 
by whom taken. No religious test.) 

1, All debts contracted and engagements entered 
into before the adoption of this Constitution shall 
be as valid against the United States under this 
Constitution as under the Confederation. 

2. This Constitution and the laws of the United 
States which shall be made in pursuance thereof 
and all treaties made, or which shall be made, 
under the authority of the United States, shall be 
the supreme law of the land, and the judges in 
every State shall be bound thereby, anything in 
the Constitution or laws of any State to the con-=° 
trary notwithstanding. 

3. The . Senators and _ Representatives _before 
mentioned, and the members of the sevéral State 
Legislatures, and all executives and judicial offi- 
cers, both of the United States and of the several 
States, shall be bound by oath or affirmation to 
support. this Constitution; but no religious test 
shall ever be required _as a qualification to any 
office or public trust under the United States: 


ARTICLE VII. 
(What ratification shall establish Constitution.) 
The ratification of the Conventions of nine 
States shall be sufficient for the establishment of 
=e Constitution between the States so ratifying 
€ same. 


_ to individual and State rights, led 


The Ten Original Amendments (So-called Bill of Rights) 


t ‘ (In force December 15, 1791.) 

Opposition in and out of Gonarcss to the Se = pe ~ was “5 sufficiently explicit as 

to d Oo an agreement to subm e people immedi } 

peaention * the Np ciaeigh tbe nd Maree of ere amendments. hale memati Uhre 
_ And so was tha e First Congress, at its first session, in the City of N 

submitted to the States twelve proposed amendments—A Bill s “4 Ot eee 


19 


ive. 

q the original proposed amendments which were not ratified by th essary n 

Ata pear: the first to apportionment of Representatives; the second, te eompansntion oF aerate 

Pas ARTICLE I. 
irersh Religious Establishment Prohibited. 
'_--«*Freedom of Speech, of the Press, and 
¥ Right to Petition, 


No sotdiey sai Un’ tine a? Gee arte 

0) Ss . @ of péacé, bé 

in any house without the consent. of the, Ow: a 
not in time of war but in a manner to be prescribed 


y law. 
Right of Si loners NS ‘Ri 
g) earch and Seizure ' Regulated. 
The Hight of the people to be bate te taki 


to assemble and to petition the Government for a | persohs, houses, papers, and effects, ag: 
_ redress of grievances. sonable searches and seizures, ahall'net be via ated, 
oy . ARTICLE It ; ahd no warrants shall issue but upoh pfobable 
ety Right to Kee d Bear A cause, supported by oath ot affirmation, and par- 
ay ee p and Bear Arms. ticularly deseribing the place to be searched, and 
_A well-regulated militia being necessary to the | the persons or things to be seized » an 


security of a free State, the right of the people to 
_ keep and bear arms ere ee infringed, 


as she ARTICLE VY. 
: No Soldiet To Be Quartered in Any 


Provisions _ Concerning _ Prosecution 
Trial and Ptnishment—Private Prose 


eee ~ 

Property Not to Be Taken for Public Use 
: Pat a Without Compensation. 

__ No person shall be held to answer for a capital or 
_ other infamous crime unless on a presentment or 
_ indictment of a Grand Jury, except in cases arising 

_ in the jand or naval forces, or in the militia, when 
in actual service, in time of war of public danger; 
nor shall any person be subject for the same offense 
to be twice put in jeopardy of life or limb: nor 
shall be compelled in any criminal case to be a wit- 
— ness against himself, nor be deprived of life, lib- 

erty, or property, without due process of law: nor 
shall private property be taken for public use with- 

_- out just compensation. 


: f ARTICLE VI. 

’ Right to = jee Trial, Witnesses, etc. 

In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall 
enjoy the right to a speedy and-public trial, by an 
impartial jury of the State and district wherein 
the crime shall have been committed, which dis- 
tricts shall have been previously ascertained by law, 
and to be informed of the nature and cause of the 
accusation; to be confronted with the witnesses 
against him; to have compulsory process for ob- 
taining witnesses in his favor, and to have the as- 
sistance of counsel for his defense. 


Amendments Since 


ARTICLE XI. 
Judicial Powers Construed. 

The following amendment was proposed to the 

Legislature of the several States by the Third Con- 
_. gfess on the 4th of March, 1794, and was declared 
j to have been ratified in a message from the Pres- 
ident to Congress, dated Jan. 8, 1798. 

t was on Jan. 5, 1798, that Secretary of State 
Pickering received from 12 of the States authenti- 
cated ratifications, and informed President John 
Adams of that fact. 

As a result of recent research in the Department 
of State, it is now established that the Eleventh 
Amendment e part of the Constitution on 
Feb. 7, i795, for on that date it had been ratified 

P by twelve States as follows: 
f (1) New York, March 27, 1794; (2) Rhode Island, 
_. March 31, 1794; (3) Connecticut May 8, 1794; (4) 
. New Hampshire, June 16, 1794; (5) Massachusetts, 
June 26, 1794; (6) Vermont, between Oct. 9, 1794, 
r and Nov. 9, 1794; (7) Virginia, Nov. 18, 1794; 
8) Georgia, Nov. 29, 1794; (9) Kentucky, Dec. 7, 
_ 1794; (10) Maryland, Dec. 26, i794; (11) Delaware, 

. Jan. 23, 1795; (12) North Carolina, Feb. 7, 1795. 

On June 1, 1796, more than a year after the 
j Eleventh Amendment had become part of the Con- 
stitution (but before anyone was officially aware of 
\ this), Tennessee had been admitted as a State; 
but not until Oct. 16, 1797, was a certified copy of 
- the resolution of Congress proposing the amend- 
3 ment sent to the Governor of Tennessee (John 
- Sevier) by Secretary of State Pickering, whose 
office was then at Trenton, New Jersey, because of 
the epidemic of yellow fever at Philadelphia; it 
seems, however, that the Legislature of Tennessee 
took no action on the Eleventh Amendment, owing 
doubtless to the fact that public announcement of 

its adoption was made soon thereafter. 

Besides the necessary twelve States, one other, 
South Carolina, ratified the Eleventh Amendment, 
but this action was not taken until Dec. 4, 1797; 
the two remaining States, New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania; failed to ratify. 

The Eleventh Amendment: is as_follows: 

The judicial power of the United States shall not 
be construed to extend to any suit in law or equity, 

- commenced or prosecuted against one of the United 
States, by citizens of another State, or by citizens 
or subjects of any foreign state. 


ARTICLE XII. 
Manner of Choosing President and 
Ft a tile} bei oh 
he following amendment was propos e 
Meeiniatures othe several States by the Eighth 
- Congress on the 12th of December, 1803, and was 
declared to have been ratified in a proclamation 
by the Secretary of State, dated September 25, 1804. 
It was idee ed by a ~ the 17 states, and was 
g d b mnecticut. 

a TO ee Electors shall meet in their respective States, 
and vote by ballot for President and Vice-President, 
one of whom at least shall not be an inhabitant of 
the same State with themselves; they shall name 
- in their ballots the person yoted for as President, 

and in distinct ballots the person voted for as 
Vice-President; and they shall make distinct list 
of all persons voted for as President, and of all 
“persons voted for as Vice-President, and of the 
number of votes for each, which list they shall 
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dments 


_Amen 


ARTICLE VII. 
Right of Trial by Jury. 

In suits at common law, where the value in con- 
troversy shall exceed twenty dollars, the right of 
trial by jury shall be preseryed, and no fact tried 
by a jury shall be otherwise re-examined in any 
court of the United States than according to the 
rules of the common law. one 


ARTICLE VIII. d 
Excessive Bail or Fines and Cruel Pun- 
ishment Prohibited. 
Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive 
fines imposed, nor cruel and unusual punishments i 


inflicted. 
ARTICLE IX. : 
Rule of Construction of Constitution. 
The enumeration in the Constitution of certain 4 
rights shall not be construed to deny or disparage _ 
others retained by the people. eS 


ARTICLE X. 

Rights of States Under Constitution. 7 

The powers not delegated to the United States by 

the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, 

are soeetaes to the States respectively, or to the 
people. 5 


4 
the Bill of Rights ee 


sign and certify, and transmit, sealed, to the seat 
of the Government of the United States, directed 
to the President of the Senate; the President of 
the Senate shall, in the presence of the Senate an 
House of Representatives, open all the certificates 
and the votes shall then be counted; the person 
having the greatest number of votes for President — 
shall be the President, if such number be a major- — 
ity of the whole number of Electors appointed; and 
if no person have such majority, then from the 
persons having the highest number, not exceeding 
three, on the list of those voted for as President, — 
the House of Representatives shall choose im- 
mediately, by ballot the President. But in choosing - 
the President, the votes shall be taken by States, — 
the representation from each State having one — 
vote; a quorum for this purpose shall consist of 2 
member or members from two-thirds of the States, 
and a majority of all the States shall be necessary 
to a choice. And if the House of Representatives 
shall not choose a President, whenever the righ 
of choice shall devolve upon them, before the 
fourth day of March next following, then the Vice- a 
President shall act as President, as in the case of — 
the death or other constitutional disability of the — 
President. The person having the greatest number 
of votes as Vice-President shall be the Vice-Presi- — 
dent if such number be a majority of the whole ~ 
number of Electors appointed, and if no beck 


se 


and a majority of the whole number shall be 
necessary to a choice. But no person constitution- % 
ally ineligible to the office of President shall be — 
eligible to that of Vice-President of the United — 


States. i 
TITLES OF NOBILITY. hie 
Congress, May 1, 1810, proposed to the States 
the following Amendment to the Constitution 
“If any citizen of the United States shall accept 
claim, receive, or retain any title of nobility o} 
honor, or shall, without the consent of Congress 
ped oe and retain any present, pension, office, or — 
ument of any kind whatever, from any em 


shall be incapable of holding any office of 
profit under them or either of them.”’ 
was ratified by Maryland, Dec. cre 


ratifications. 
TO PROHIBIT INTERFERING WITH SLAVERY. 
(The Corwin Amendment.) oe > 
Congress, March 2, 1861, in a joint resolution — 
signed by President James Buchanan, proposed to 
the States the following Amendment to the Con- — 
stitution: ss 
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“No amendinent shall be made to the Constitu- 


: tion which wi 
power to abolish or interfere, within any State, 
.. With the domestic institutions thereof, including 


number of ratificatiohs. . endhe aa 

THE RECONSTRUCTION AMENDMENTS. 

The 13th, 14th and 15th Amendments to the 
Constitution are commonly known as the Recon- 
struction Amendiments, inasmuch as they followed 
_ the Civil War, and were drafted by Republicans 
who were bent on imposing their own policy of 
reconstrtiction on the South. Post-bellum_legisla- 
tures down there—Mississippi, South Carolina, 

éorgia, fof example—had set up laws which, it 
was charged, were ¢ontrived to perpetuate Negro 
slavery under other names. 


ARTICLE XIII. 
‘ Slavery Abolished. 

_ The following amendment_was proposed to the 

egislatures of the several States by the Thirty- 
eighth Congress on the 1st of February, 1865, and 
was declared to have been ratified in_a proclama- 
tion by the Secretary of State dated December 18, 
1865. It finally was ratified by 33 of the 36 States, 
and was rejected by Delaware (Feb. 8, 1865) 
(ratified in Feh., 1901) and_ Mississippi. 

5 President Lincoln signed the joint resolution of 
Congress proposing the 13th amendment, although 
such resolutions (proposing amendments) are not 

submitted to the President. The U. 
Court decided, in 1798, that the President has 

nothing to do with the proposing of amendments 

to the Constitution, or their adoption. _ 

_ 1. Néither slavery nor involuntary servitude, ex- 
_ éept as a punishment for crime whereof the party 
_ shall have been duly convicted, shall exist within 

_the United States, or any place subject to their 
 jiirisdiction. 

_ 2. Congfess shall have power to enforce this 
afticle by appropriate legislation. 


ARTICLE XIV. 

Citizenship Rights Not to Be Abfidged. 

_ The following amendment_was proposed to the 
Legislatures of the several States by the Thirty- 

ninth Congréss on the 13th of June, 1866, and was 
_ declared to have been ratified in_a proclamation by 

the Secretary of State, dated July 28, 1868. The 
amendment got the support of 23 Northern States; 

it was rejected by Delaware (Feb. 7, 1867) (ratified 

n Feb., 1901); Kentucky, Maryland, and 10 South- 


a! ~ 


ey 


esolution w ; 
é a part of the Constitution and directed 
borebaty of State so 

cr 
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aS) to the jurisdiction thereof, are 
citizens of the United States and of the State 
is Teint they résidé. No State shall make or enforce 
any -law which shall abridge the privileges or 
_ immunities of citizens of the United States, nor 
- Shall any State deprive any person of life, liberty, 
or property without due proces 
of ) ahy person within its jurisdiction thé equal pro- 
- -teotion of the laws. 
af 


t. " 
1. All persons born or naturalized in the United 
fire and subject 


of the United States, Representatives in Congress, 
_ the executive and judicial officers of a State, or the 
_ ‘Members of the Legislature thereof, is denied to 
any of the male inhabitants of such State, bein 
_ twenty-one years of age, and citizens of the Unite: 


S. Supreme-+ 


iy 


against. the United States, or any claim for the 
loss or emancipation of any slave; but all such 
debts, obligations, and claims shall be held illegal 
and void. : 

5. The Congress shall have power to enforcé by 
appropriate legislation the provisions of 


article. 
ARTICLE XV. 
Equal Rights for White and Colored Citizens. 

The following amendment was proposed to the 
Legislatures of the several States by the Fortieth 
Congress on the 26th of February, 1869, and was 
declared _to have been ratified in a proclamation 
by the Secretary of State, dated March 30, 1870. 
It was ratified by 31 of the 37 States, ahd was 
rejected by California, Delaware (March 18, 1869) 
(ratified in Feb., 1901) and Kentucky. New York 
rescinded its ratification Jan. 5, 1870. New Jersey 
rejected it in 1870, but ratified it in 1871. 

1. The right, of the citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the 
United States or by any State on account of racé, 
colof, or previous condition of servitude. 

2. The Congress shall have power to enforee the 
provisions of this article by appropriate legislation. 


ARTICLE XVI. 
Income, Taxes Authorized. 

The following amendment was proposed to the 
Legislatures of the several States by the Sixty-first 
Congress on the 12th day of July, 1909, and was 
declared to have been ratified in a proclamation by 
the Secretary of Stdte, dated February 25, 1913. 
The amendment was ratified by 42 of the 48 States, 
and was rejected by Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
and Utah. : r 

The Congress shall power to lay and collect taxes 
on incomes, from whatever sources derived, with- 
out apportionment among the séveral States, and 
without regard to any census or enumeration. 


ARTICLE XVII. 
United States Senators pe Elected by 
Direct Popular Vote. 

The following amendment was proposéd to the 
Legislatures of the several Statés by the Sixty- 
second Congréss on the 16th day,of May, 1912, and 
was declared to have been ratified in a proclama- 
tion by the Secretary of State, dated May 31, 1913. 
The amendment was adopted by 37 of the 48 States, 
but Was tejected by. Utah. ; 

1. The Senate of the United States shall be com- 
posed of two Bene hens from each State, elected by 
the people thereof, for six years and each Senator 
shall have one vote. The electors in each State 
shall have the qualifications requisite for eleetors 
at sos most numerous branch of the State Legis= 
atures. 

2. When vacancies happen in the representation 
of any State in the Senate, the executive authority 
of such State shall issue writs of election to fill 
such vacancies: Provided, That the Legislature of 


any State may empower the Hxecutive thereof to — 


make temporary appointment until the 1 
the vacancies by election as the Gouitaters euae 


direct. 
3. This amendment shall not be so constr 
to affect the election or term of any Bapntor entuen 


before it becomes valid as part of the Constitution: 


ARTICLE XVIII. 
Liquor Prohibition, Amendmen' 


ey J if. ne 
The following amendment was proposed to the — 


te pro- 
ed it 


the States except Connecticut and Rhode Island. 
After one year from the ratification of this 


» article the manufacture, sale, or transportation 
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of intoxicating liquors within, the importation 
thereof into, or the exportation thereof trom the 
United States and all territory subject to the 
“die thereof for beverage purposes is here- 
y_ prohibited. 

. 2. The Congress and the several States shall 
have concurrent power to enforce this article by 
appropriate legislation. 

3. This article shall be inoperative unless it shall 
have been ratified as‘an amendment to the Consti- 
tution by the Legislatures of the several States, as 
provided in the Constitution, within seven years 
from the date of the submission hereof to the 
States by the Congress. 


ARTICLE XIX. 


“Sagi he Nation-Wide Suffrage to Women. 

The following amendment was presented to the 
Legislatures of the several States by the Sixty-fifth 
Congress having been adopted by the House of 
Representatives, May 21, 1919, and by the Senate, 
June 4, 1919. On August 26, 1920, the United States 
Secretary of State proclaimed it in effect, having 
been adopted (June 10, 1919 August 18, 1920) by 
three-quarters of the States. In West Virginia, 
despite Senate rules of procedure which forbade 
Teconsideration of a measure during the sessions 
in which it was defeated, the Senate ratified the 
proposed 19th amendment, subsequent to a rejec- 
tion in the same session. The amendment was 
Tejected by Alabama, Maryland, and Virginia. 

1. The right of citizens of the United States to 
vote shall not be denied or abridged by the United 
States or by any State on account of sex. X 

2. Congress shall have power, by appropriate 
legislation, to enforce the provisions of this article. 


ARTICLE XX. 


Terms of president and vice-president to begin 
on joe at those of Senators and Representatives, 
on Jan. 3. 

The following amendment was ag tea to the 
Legislatures of the several States by the Seventy- 
second Congress, in March, 1932, a joint resolution 
to that effect having been adopted, first by the 
House, and then, on March 2, by the Senate. On 
Feb. 6, 1933, the Secretary of State proclaimed it 
in effect, 39 of the 48 States having ratified. By 
Oct. 15, 1933, it had been ratified by all of the 48 
Sta 


tes. 

Section 1. The terms of the President and 
Vice-President shall end at noon on the 20th 
day of January, and the terms of Senators and 
Representatives at noon on the 3rd day of 
January, of the years in which such terms 
would have ended if this article had not been 
besten’ — the terms of their successors shall 

m begin. 
: Section 2. The Congress shall assemble at 
least once in every year, and such meeting shall 
ae rey abel hy law appoint a dimerent day: 
they s aw @ in 2 
ay 3 If, mat the ime fixed for the be- 
inning of the term of the President, the Presi- 
Sent elect shall have died, the Vice-President 
elect shall become President. If a President 
shall not have been chosen before the time 
fixed for the beginning of his term, or if the 
President elect shall have failed to qualify, 
then the Vice-President elect shall act as 
President until a President shall have qualified; 
‘and the Congress may by law provide for the 
The sources from which the Constitution of the 
United States was derived included the evolution 
of the British government; the political institu- 
tions of the British colonies; the various state 
constitutions created during and after the Revolu- 
tion: and the the Articles of Confederation. Max 
Farrand, a recognized authority on the history of 
the framing of the Constitution, says, “It is of in- 
“that the New York Constitution of 1777 
to have been more extensively used than 


se wherein neither a President elect nor a 

Vice-President elect shall have qualified, de- 
claring who shall then act as President, or the 
manner in which one who is to act shall be 

- selected, and such person shall act accordingly 
until a President or Vice-President shall have 
qualified. 

Section 4. The Congress may by law pro- 
vide for the case-of the death of any of the 5 
Persons from whom the House of Representa= 
tives may choose a President whenever the 
right of choice shall have developed upon them, 
and for the case of the death of any of the 
persons from whom the Senate may choose’a 
Vice-President whenever the right of choice 
shall have devolved upon them. i 

Section 5. Sections 1 and 2 shall take — 
effect on the 15th day of October folléwing the 
ratification of this article (Oct., 1933). 3 

Section 6. This article shall be inoperative 
uniess it shall have been ratified as an amend- \ 
ment to the Constitution by the legislatures of — 
three-fourths of the several States within — 
seven years from the date of its submission. 


ARTICLE XXI ‘ 
Repeal of the Eighteenth (Prohibition) Amend- 
ment by Conventions in the States re 
The following proposed amendment in the Con- — 
stitution, embodied in a joint resolution of the 72nd 
Congress (Senate, Feb. 16, 1933, by 63 to 23; House, 
Feb. 20, 1933, by 289 to 121), was transmitted to the 
Secretary of State on Feb. 21 and he at once sent 
to the governors of the States copies of the reso’ 
tion, The amendment went into effect on Dec. 
1933, having been adopted by 36 of the 48 States { 
Shree SAT eeTe of the entire number. The amend- 
ment is: 2 
Section 1. The eighteenth article of amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States is hereb: 
repealed. oe 
Section 2. The transportation or importatio: 
into any State, Territory, or Possession of y 
United States for delivery or use therein of in- 
toxicating liquors, in violation of the laws thereof, 
is hereby prohibited. ee fe 
Section 3. This article shall be inoperative un- 
less it shall have been ratified as an amendment to 
the Constitution by convention in the several 
States, as provided in the Constitution, with 
seven years from the date of the submission het 
to the States by the Congress. hee 
PROPOSED CHILD LABOR AMENDMENT 
The following amendment was proposed to the 
Legislatures of the several States by the S 
eighth Congress, having been adopted as a_ 
resolution by the House of Representatives (; 
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3); Ne 
Ohio ( 


ary. oh 9 
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limit, regulate 
sons under eighteen years of age. - ve 

Section 2—The power of the several Sta 
is unimpaired by this article except that t 
operation of State laws shall be suspended 
the extent necessary to give effect to legisla 
enacted by the Congress. , “ 


of the Senate, the casting vote in the Senate, tt 
executive veto, the term and eligibility of the Pre; 
dent, the Presidential succession, the President 
message, the calling of extraordinary sessions, | 
President as executor of the laws, the doctrine | 
no corruption of blood, the non obstante clause, and — 
Amendments Seven and Nine. If these contribu- x" 
tions of New York are subtracted, no workeble — 
Constitution remains. The document as fina 
elaborated was not a revision of the Articl 


be 
Confederation but a completely new Constit ition Et a 
It replaced a clumsy old Congress with a gave: 7 
ment of three departments. Federal authority 
enlarged to include taxation, finance, control of 
public lands, the admission of states, and authority 
over foreign and interstate commerce. yo tg 


\ beh ut 
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President James Monroe in 1820 annotinced that 
the citizens of the United States wished success 
to the revolting Spanish colonies in South America, 
put that this government would maintain strict 
neutrality. In 1821 the Russian Emperor issued a 
-ukase pfohibiting citizens of other nations from 
~navigating and fishing within 100 Italian miles of 
the northwest coast of North America south of 
Behring Straits to latitude 51°: In 1823 the Monroe 
administration denounced and defied the ukase 
- and.declared that ‘‘the American continents are no 
joneee “stibjects for any new colonial establish- 
ents.”’ 
‘Meantime the Holy Alliance of Austria, Russia 
and Prussia had sought to enforce the divine right 
of kings against the progress of liberal principles. 
Joined by France, they undertook ‘‘to put an end 
to the system of representative government’ and 
after France had proceeded to restore the rule of 
Ferdinand the Seventh in Spain, it was proposed 
to overthrow new governments erected out of the 
_old colonies of Spain in the Western Hemisphere. 
| This was the situation (August 1823) when 
eonte Canning, British foreign secretary, wrote 
to Richard Rush, American minister in London, 
suggesting a joint declaration, in substance, that 
the recovery of the colonies by Spain was hopeless; 
that neither Great Britain nor the United States 
- was aiming at the possession of any portion of 
these colonies; and that they could not see with 
indifference any portion of them transferred to any 
other power. Great Britain had not at that time 
recognized the new States in Spanish America. — 
Correspondence followed among President Monroe 
d Jefferson and Madison, whose advice he sought. 
It ks after deliberation by the President and his 


ly European powers. 
“It is only when our rights are invaded or seri- 
ously menaced that we resent injuries or make 


Carlos Saavedra Lamas, Foteign Minister of Ar- 
ina, Said in Buenos Aires (July 3, 1937) at the 
ner of the American Society of the River Plata: 
‘he old Monroe Doctrine has been, in my 
f It cannot and must not 


unilateral policy oF the United States, not 
regional agreement or understanding as it has 
2en defined by several great American Presidents. 


erning board of the Pan American Union—an ad- 
dress which was broadcast throughout the United 


tes and Latin America—said: We 


e 21 American republics present proudly, to 
st. of the world a demonstration that the 
f. justice and law can be substituted for 
*. rule. of force; that resort to war as an in 

strument of policy is not mécessary; that in- 

} sere onal differences of all kinds can be solved 

ough peaceful negotiation; that the sanctity 
of the pledged word faithfully observed and gen- 
erous) pe eorerered offers a system: of security 

. free ‘ 
bea fem 300,000,000 citizens in the American re- 
We h 
ven t 
Yet, 


4 paptis obligations to solve these normal human 

differences by maintaining peace; and that peace 
aa firmly resolved to maintain. 

“Tt shall not be endangered by controversies 
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The Monroe Doctrine re nes 


Z th ee a i 


. ae Pee 


preparation for our defense. i th m 
in this hemisphere we are of necessity more im- 
mediately connnected and by causes which must be 
obvious to all enlightened and impartial observers. 
The political system of the allied powers is essen= 
fially different in this respect from that of 
America, This difference proceeds from that which 
exists in their respective Governments. And to the 
defense of our own, which has been achieved by 
the loss of so much blood and treasure, and ma- 
tured by the wisdom of their most enlightened 
citizens, and under which we have enjoyed un- 
exampled felicity, this whole nation is devoted. 


“We owe it, therefore, to candor and to the amic- 


able relations existing between the United States 
and those powers to declare that we should con-_ 
sider any attempt on their part to extend their 
system to any portion of this hemisphere as 
dangerous to our peace and safety. With the exist- 
ing colonies or dependencies of any European 
power we have not interfered and shall not 
interfere. 

“But with the Governments who have declared 
their independence and maintained it, and whosé 
independence we have, on great consideration and 
on just principles, acknowledged, we could not view 
any interposition for the purpose of oppressing 
them, or controlling in any other manner their 
destiny, by any European power in any other light 


than as the manifestation of an unfriendly dis-_ 


position toward the United States. 

“Tt is still the true policy of the United States 
to leave the parties to themselves, in the hope that 
other powers will pursue the same course.”’ 

“Our policy in regard to Europe . . . remains the 
same, which is, not to interfere in the internal 
concerns of any of its Powers; to consider the 
government de facto as the legitimate sovernment 
for us; to cultivate friendly relations with it, and 
to preserve those relations by a frank, firm an 
manly policy, meeting in all instanees; the jus 


claims of every Power, submitting to injuries from | 


HONE: 2. 2. 

‘‘In the warts of the European Powers in matters 
relating to themselves wé have never taken any 
part, nor does it comport with our policy so to do. 
It is only when our rights are invaded or seriously 
menaced that we resent injuries or make prepara- 
tion for our defense.”’ 


: AS ARGENTINA SEES IT. 


“But in the famous message there is one pro- 
nouncement which I. have always thought has not 
been sufficiently analyzed. It is the one in which 
Monroe set up a retaining dam against any ten- 
dency from outside the American Continent which 
could come to disturb the republican principles and 
existing political regimes in the. Americas. . 

“The republic is and always will be, as Monroe 
desired, the invariable form of all the govern- 
ments of America. It must not be upset by owt- 
side currents or by followers of the institutional 
regimes which are based on the new ideologies 
that are circulating in our atmosphere today,’ 


within our family; and we will not permit it to 
be endangered from aggression coming from ott- 
side of our hemisphere. This, a common objéc- 
tive of all of us, forms a lasting foundation for 
the maintenance of an international understand- 
ing unique in the world. 

_.The American peoples, who today fortunatély 
live as good neighbors, not only one a@ privilege, 
but undertake a heavy responsibility. 

* * * “Our democratic system has coriferted 
on all of us an inestimable gift of individual lib- 
erty within the law. We are vitally conterhed 
with preserving the high standards of interna- 
tional restraint and morality, which the lesson of 
centuries has taught is the first requirement of 
Peaceful relationships between nations. | : 
_‘‘Now, more than ever before, we of this Ameri- 
can Hemisphere must make plain that these prin- 
ciples, upon which so great a civilization is 
founded, are vibrant, productive and dynamic. Na= 
tional and intefnational law and morality ar 
not the restraints of weaklings; they are sens of 
serene strength—confidence in our purpoSe and 
ability to maintain independence and democracy. 
das a eal is democratic liberty, Our instru- 
increased understanding. Our basis is confidencé 
So and not otherwise, in common effort we sites 
guard in this new world the great rights of our 
liberties and as our civilization for the ad- 
vancement of humanity throughout the world.” 


Vitti the movements — 


onor and friendship. Our method is — 


: 


i 
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The Sherman Act was the original anti-monopol: 
federal statute. It went into effect July 2, 1390, 
and it includes the following provisions: 

_ “Every contract, combination in the form of trust 
or otherwise, or conspiracy, in restraint of trade or 
commerce among the several States, or with foreign 

- nations, is hereby declared to be illegal. 

“Every person who shall make any such contract, 
or engage in any such combination or conspiracy 
Shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and on 
conviction thereof, shall be punished by a fine not 
exceeding $5,000, or by imprisonment not exceeding 
one year, or by both said punishments, in the dis- 
cretion of the Court. 

“Any property owned under any contract or by 
any combination, or pursuant to any conspiracy 
(and being the subject thereof) mentioned in Sec- 
tion 1 of this act, and being in the course of 
transportation from one State to another, or to a 
foreign country, shall be forfeited to the United 
States, and may be seized and condemned. 

“Any person who shall be injured in his business 
or property by any other person or corporation by 
reason of anything forbidden or declared to be un- 
lawful by this act may sue therefor in any Circuit 
Court of the United States in the district in which 
the defendant resides or is found, without respect 
to the amount in controversy, and shall recover 
threefold the damages by him sustained, and the 
costs of suit, including a reasonable attorney’s 


ee. 

The Clayton Act (in effect Oct. 15, 1914, and 
amended as of May 15, 1916 and May 26, 1920) was 
intended to supplement the Sherman Law. Section 
2 of the act says: 

“Tt shall be unlawful for any person engaged in 
commerce, in the course of such commerce, either 
directly or indirectly, to discriminate in price be- 
tween different purchasers of commodities, which 
commodities are sold for use, consumption, or re- 
sale within the United States or any Territory 
thereof or the District of Columbia or any insular 
possession or other place under the jurisdiction of 
the United States where the effect of such dis- 
crimination may be to substantially lessen competi- 
tion or tend to create a monopoly in any line of 
commerce: 

“Provided, That nothing herein contained shall 
prevent discrimination in price between purchasers 
of commodities on account of differences in the 
grade, quality, or quantity of the commodity sold 
or that makes only due allowance for difference in 
the cost of selling or transportation or discrimina- 
tion in ptice in the same or different communities 
made in good faith to meet competition: 

“And provided further, That nothing herein con- 
tained shall prevent persons engaged in selling 
goods, wares, or merchandise in commerce from 
selecting their own customers in bona fide transac- 
a and ee in restraint of trade.” 

ction 3 says: 

“T¢ shall be unlawful for any person engaged in 
commerce, in the course of such commerce, to lease 
or make a sale or contract for sale of goods, wares, 
merchandise, machinery, supplies, or other com- 
modities. whether patented or unpatented, for use, 
consumption, or resale within the United States or 
any Territory thereof or the District of Columbia 
or any insular possession or other place under the 
jurisdiction of the United States, or fix a price 
charged therefor, or discount from, or rebate upon, 
such price, on the condition, agreement, or under- 
standing that the lessee or purchaser thereof shall 
not use or deal in the , Wares, merchandise, 
machinery, supplies, or other commodities of a 
competitor or competitors of the lessor or seller 
where the effect of such lease, sale, or contract 
for sale or such condition, agreement, or under- 
standing may be to substantially lessen competition 
or tend to create a monopoly in any line of com- 

” 
mcine Sherman and Clayton acts do not apply to 
Jabor or farmers’ unions not run for profit. 
“It shall be unlawful to discriminate in price be- 
tween buyers of commodities of like grade and 
quality, or to injure or destroy competition; pro- 
vided that nothing herein contained shall prevent 
differentials which make due allowance for quan- 
tities in which such commodities are sold or de- 
livered. However, the Federal Trade Commission 
shall have power to set quantity limits, after due 
rnereis Enact does Rod prevent price 
te a monopoly. e act does n 
changes from ime Ly ane in response to perishable 
goods, seasonal goods, etc. ; 

a erigon praot Paine made that there has been dis- 

_ crimination in price, thes burden of rebutting the 
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Laws 


evidence shall 


be upon th ' 
the violation. . pill ogee ah a 


¢- 


to an intermediary acting in fact for or under the 
to the pur- 


aximum 

4 at $5,000 
fine or imprisonment for 1 year, or both. = 

The Act does not apply to corporations organized — 

(Webb-Pomerene) Act — 
of 1918. Under that law an exception to the laws 
against combinations and monopolies aes ie i 
eir 
resources, organizing a corporation or association 
devoted exclusively to export trade. Such eh: 
exception became necessary in order to | ermit : 
American exporters to compete on a fair basis with 
similar combinations sponsored by the laws and 
policies of foreign countries. Under the Export- 
Trade Act a2 number of large and profitable en- — 
terprises have been developed. = ¥e ae : 
The Grain Futures Act, held constitutional b: 
the U. S. Supreme Court (April 16, 1923), makes 
unlawful to trade in grain futures unless the sell 
owns the grain, or is the grower, or owns or rents 
the land; or, unless the contract is made by or 
through a member of a board of trade which - 
been designated by the Secretary of Agriculture 
a “contract market,’’ and if such contract is evi. 
denced by a record in writing which shows the 
date, the parties to such contract and their ad- 
dresses, the property covered and its price, and the 
terms of delivery. fd oe 
In so far as a stock market ‘‘pool’’ or “corner”? — 
is a monopoly, or an attempt to create one, the > 
Securities 


the President (June 15, 1936), amends the Grair 
Futures Act to give the Federal Government wide 
authority over such dealings. sey 
The Commodity Exchange Act is said by J. W. 1 
Duyal, chief of the Grain Futures Administr: 
to provide ‘‘effective means whereby the econom 
ills resulting from market manipulation and ex- 
cessive speculation in the commodities 
(grain, cotton, mill feeds, butter, eggs, jap 
and rice) may be drastically curbed or eliminated.” 
“The act expressly provides that no limitations 


con= 
ferences which fix transportation rates, or fares,» 


r port allotments. F Pate 
7 The Panama Canal Act of 1913 forbids railroads” 
to own common carriers which ply through the 


c. de 
cathe “anti-dumping” act of 1916 forbids the im: 


- 


aN 
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port of goods at substantially less than the actual 
. Market value or wholesale price abroad. 

The Farm Cooperative Act of 1922 allows co- 
operative marketing of agricultural products by 
farmers. 

; The Packers and Stockyards Bf -of 1921 makes 


3 


The Communications Act, approved by the Presi- 
dent (June 19, 1934), says in its opening para- 
graphs: 

For the purpose of regulating interstate and 
foreign commerce in communication by wire and 

- Yadio so as to make available, so far as possible, 

~. to-all the people of the United States a rapid, 
efficient, nation-wide, and world-wide wire and 
radio communication service with adequate 

facilities at reasonable charges, for the purpose 

of the national defense, and for the purpose of 
securing a more effective execution of this policy 
by centralizing authority heretofore granted by 
law to several agencies and by granting addi- 
tional authority with respect to interstate and 
foreign commerce in wire and radio communica- 
tion, there is hereby created a commission to be 
known as the ‘‘Federal Communications Com- 
mission’’, which shall be constituted as herein- 
after provided, and which shall execute and 
enforce the provisions of this Act. 

_. The provisions of this Act shall apply to all 
interstate and foreign communications by wire 
or radio and all\ interstate and foreign trans- 
Mission of energy by radio, which originates 

-. and/or is received within the United States, and 
to all persons engaged within the United States 

in such communication or such transmission of 
energy by radio, and to the licensing and regu- 

_ lating of all radio stations as hereinafter pro- 

__-vided; but it shall not apply to persons engaged 

in wire or radio communication or transmission 
in the Philippine Island or the Canal Zone, or 

_ to wire or radio communication or transmission 
wholly within the Philippine Islands or the 
_ Canal Zone. 

The Commission has authority to prevent or 

destroy monopoly of telegraph, telephone or wire- 

_ less communications or facilities. 

a to political broadcasting the Act says( section 


~~ ays 


SG i any license shall permit any person who is 
_ @ legally qualified candidate for any public office 
to usé a broadcasting station, he shall afford 


an 


_ (FYom the Credit Manual of 


: _ The Robinson-Patman Act, which became a law 
‘June 19, 1936, is designed to prevent unfair price 
discrimination which may tend to lessen competi- 
tion or create a monopoly in any line of commerce, 
or injure, destroy or prevent competition with any 
person who either grants or knowingly receives 
he benefit of such discrimination, or with the 
_eustomers of either of them. The act is designed 
' to supplement and implement the provisions of 
Section 13 of the Clayton Act and to strengthen 
. provisions against price discriminations which 
contained therein. 

_ The Robinson-Patman Act makes it unlawful for 
- any person engaged in interstate commerce either 
een or indirectly to discriminate in price be- 


vween different purchasers of commodities of like 
ade and quality where the effect of such dis- 
crimination may be to lessen competition or tend 
_ to create a monopoly in any line of commerce ‘“‘or 
to injure, destroy or prevent competition with any 
person who either grants or knowingly receives 
the benefit of such discrimination or with 
customers of: either of them.” 
__ It will be noted that not every discrimination in 
7 ce is a violation of the statute, but only such 
discriminations as have the effect of substantially 
lessening or competition, or of creating monopoly, 
_ or of injuring, destroying or preventing competition 
th any person who either grants or knowingly 


bien - : 
ort FTC Gets Power to 
_,, The first amendment to clarify and implement 
the Federal Trade Commission Act since it was 
enacted in 1914 became a law (March 22, 1938) 
“when President Roosevelt signed the so-called Lea 
_ bill. The amendment has the effect of modernizing 
_ the jurisdiction of the Commission over advertising. 

ts principal provisions have the effect of givin 
the Commission jurisdiction over unfair acts and 
_ practices for consumer protection in advertising 
cases as it already has jurisdiction over unfair 
_ methods of competition for the protection of com- 


meres. 
Because the Supreme Court had held that the 


at’ 


FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS ACT 


it unlawful for packers to combine to control 
prices of livestock or livestock products or to asign 
trade districts or restrict distribution, * 
The Perishable Agricultural Commodities Act of 
1930 licenses produce commission men and re- 
stricts them to fair trade practices. ~ : 


equal opportunities to all other such candidates 

for that office in the use of such broadcasting 

station, and the Commission shall make rules 
and regulations to. carry this provision into 
effect: Provided, That such licensee shall have 
no power of censorship over the material broad- 
cast under the provisions of this section. No ~ 
obligation is hereby imposed upon any licensee 
aed the use of its station by any such can- 
didate.”’ 

Distress signals from ships have precedence at 
all times. 

As to censorship the Act Says (sec. 326): ‘‘Noth- 
ing in this Act shall be understood or construed to 
give the Commission the power of censorship over 2 
the radio communications or signals transmitted ~ 
by any radio station, and no regulation or condi- 
tion shall be promulgated or fixed by the Commis- 
sion which shall interfere with the right of free 
speech by means of radio communication. No 
person within the jurisdiction of the United States 
shall utter any obscene, indecent, or profane 
language by means of radio communication.’’ 

Decisions of the Commission can be appealed to 
the federal courts. 

Upon proclamation by the President that there 
exists war or a threat of war or a state of public ‘ 
peril or disaster or other national emergency, or 
in order to preserve the neutrality of the United ‘ 
States, the President may suspend or amend, for 
such time as he may see fit, the rules and regu- 
lations applicable to any or ali stations within the 
jurisdiction of the United States. 

The Radio Act, approved May 31, 1938, amends 
the Federal Communications Act of June 19, 1934, 
by providing that nothing in that act or in any { 
other provision of law shall prevent a common ; 
earrier subject to the Communications Act from 
furnishing reports of positions of ships at sea to : 
newspapers of. general circulation, either at a 
nominal charge or without charge, provided the 
name of the common carrier is displayed with such 
ship position reports. This service had been ¥ 
banned under regulations by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. 4 


Robinson-Patman Act 
Commercial Laws of the National Associations of Credit Men) 2 


receives the benefit of such discrimination, or with 
customers of either of them. To constitute a dis- 
erimination within the eet of the law, there r 
must be some relationship existing between the 
Parties to the discrimination which entitles them 
to equal treatment, whereby the difference granted 
to ohe casts some burden or disadvantage on the 
other. In other words to constitute a discrimina- 
tion between customets the customers must be in 
competition. rd 

The Act is not price ete statute. Price  — 
changes are expressly permitted by the Act where 
they are made in response to changed conditions 
affecting the market for, or the marketability of, 
the goods concerned. 

No commission, brokerage or other compensation | — 
may be allowed or paid directly or indirectly except 
to a bonafide independent broker not in the employ 
of either the buyer or the seller. Allowance for _ 
services or facilities furnished by the buyers in ~ 
connection with the processing, handling, selling 
or offering for sale, of goods made or sold by the 
buyer are prohibited, unless such payment or con- 
sideration is available ‘ton proportionately equal 
terms’’ to all other customers competing in the 
distribution of such products or commodities. This 
provision has been explained as directed particu- 
larly to the prohibition of advertising allowances. 


The Act Has no application t ~ 
qe ea pp. m to purely intrastate 


Curb Unfair “Ads” 


commission must first prove that an 
Practice has been unfair to a com 
ee tia of this type of case, 
ound itself unable to proceed in some instances 
of harmful patent medicines and other patented 
erie or soon Preys Ehce it was difficult to 
stence of a competitor, 
ohe has been damaged. ‘ a One Eee 
Section of the present act, which made un- 
lawful ‘‘unfair acts of competition,” was now 
amended to make unlawful “unfair or deceptive 
ce ii gbheptiees tet Kiratiaiey bho removing 
lensome neces: of pro compe no 
in advertising cases. v Ee Se 


advertising 
titor to gain 
he commission 


_,..rhC Oh 


a 
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Trade Acts,’’ have been enacted in 42 states. 
Those which have not legislated are Alabama, 
Delaware, Mississippi, Missouri, Texas and Ver- 
mont. These acts, practically identical in form, 
provide that no contract relating to the sale or 
resale of a commodity which bears, or the label or 
container of which bears, the trade mark, brand 
- or name of the producer or owner of such com- 
modity, and which is in fair and open competition 
with commodities of the same general class pro- 
duced by others, shall be deemed in violation or 
any law of the state by reason of any of the 
following provisions which may be contained in 
such contract: 

That the buyer will not resell such commodity 
except at the price stipulated by the vendor. In 
the following states, “‘at less than the minimum 
price stipulated by the vendor’: Arkansas, Colo- 
tado, Connecticut, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, In- 
diana, Kansas, Maine, Maryland, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hamp- 
shire, North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Utah, Virginia, West Virginia and Wyoming. That 
the vendee wiil require of any dealer to whom he 
may resell such commodity that he, in turn, will 
not resell at less than the price (or minimum 
price) stipulated by the vendor. (In all state acts 
except those of Rhode Island and Virginia.) 

In Arkansas, Connecticut, Florida, Georgia, 
Idaho, Indiana, Kansas, Minnesota, Montana, 


2 Lat 
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1 ‘Trade, Wage-Hours Walsh 
Fair Trade Acts 


: the Credit Manual of Commercial Laws of the National Association of Credit Men) 
Resale Price Maintenance Laws known as “Fair 


‘The purpose of these acts is declared to be to 


ee td 
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Nebraska, North Carolina, 
South Dakota, Utah, Virginia, West Virginia, and 

Wyoming, the following provisions in the contract _ 
are declared by statute to be valid: that the ene is 


Oregon, Rhode Island, 


will not sell such commodity to any wholesaler” _ 
unless such wholesaler will agree not to resell the 
same to any retailer unless the retailer in turn 
will agree not to resell same except to consumers ‘ 
for use.and at not less than the stipulated (mini- 
mum) price, and such wholesaler will likewise 
agree not to sell same to any other wholesaler or 
retailer to whom he may resell; or to any retailer 
unless the retailer will agree not to resell the same Uy 
except to consumers for use and at not less than 
the stipulated minimum price. ¢ 

Anti-discrimination acts have been enacted as 
companion laws to ‘“‘Fair Trade Acts’’ in 27 states. — 


prevent unfair sales and destructive merchandising — 
practices. The body of the laws may be divided into 
two main categories, to prevent discrimination — 
between purchasers of commodities of a like grade 
and quality and between purchasers in different — 
communities; and to prevent sales below cost. | 
“Unfair Practice Acts’’ have been passed in Ar 
zona, Arkansas, California, 


Wages and Hours Act of 1938 


The Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, better 
known as the Wages and Hours Act, provides 
for the establishment of fair labor standards of 
employment in interstate industry by fixing mini- 
Mum wages and maximum hours. The Act declares 
that the existence of labor conditions detrimental 
to the maintenance of the minimum standards of 
living necessary for health, efficiency and general 
well being of workers burdens commerce, consti- 
tutes unfair competition, leads to labor disputes 
burdening the free fiow of goods in interstate 
commerce and interferes with the orderly market- 
ing of goods. It is declared to be the policy of 
the Act to correct and to eliminate these condi- 
tions ‘‘without substantially curtailing employment 
or earnin wer.’’ 

The Ane Senten within the Department of 
‘Labor a Wage and Hour Division with an Adminis- 
trator or presiding officer. To reach as rapidly 
as is economically feasible the object of a universal 
wage of 40 cents an hour for each industry the 
Administrator is required to convene committees 
appointed by the Adrthinistrator) for each in- 
sh at which shall recommend minimum wages. 

The Act fixes a minimum wage of 25 cents an 
hour’ and a maximum work week of 44 hours, 
effective Oct. 24, 1938. The other features went 
into effect with the signing of the measure (June 
27) by President Roosevelt. The minimum wage 
of 25 cents an hour will be increased to 30 cents 
an hour the second year. Above that point the 
committees, appointed by the Administrator for 
each industry will fix the minimum pay. 

Hourly maxima will decrease to 42 the second 
year and 40 thereafter. All persons employed a 
larger number of hours must be paid time and a 
half for the overtime except in seasonal industries, 
running not more than 14 weeks a year, where em- 


ployes may work 56 hours before overtime is paid. 

The Administrator is empowered to appoin } 
committees, representing the public, employees 
-and employers, charged with increasing the wage — 
maximum to 40 cents an hour in each industry — 
as rapidly as possible. These committees are per- 
mitted to grant exceptions to the 40 cent mini f. 
on the basis of economic and sectional factors 
At the end of seven years all minima will k 
increased to 40 cents automatically except w oe 
such an increase will curtail employment serio: 4 

Labor by children under 14 years is banned b: 
the law, except when they are employed by fbele: ; 
parents in work not injurious to their health « 
detrimental .to schooling. Between 14 and | 
children can work only if granted certifica 
through the Labor Department. Children und 
18 are banned from hazardous occupations. 

The Act exempts from its provisions all e 
Ployes in executive, 


subject to the Railway Labor Act; employes e 
in catching fish and aquatic life, including | 
agricultural emplo: 


employes of 

exempted; employes : i 

engaged in handling. packing, storing, g 

compressing, pasteurizing, drying, preparing 

canning of agricultural or horticultural 

ties or in the manufacture of dairy products. — 7c 
President Roosevelt appointed Elmer F. Soares: 

New York State Industrial Commissioner, 

administrator of the Act. ¢ 


Walsh-Healey Act aa 


(From the Credit Manual of Commercial Laws of the National Association of Credit Men) 


Walsh-Healey Act, which requires govern- 
ey eacee contracts to contain certain maximum 
hour, minimum wage, child labor, safety and health 
stipulations, and charges the Secretary of Labor 
with the duty of promulgating these standards and 
supervising their enforcement became a law Sept. 
28, 1936. 

‘i des that all public contracts in 
fhe Bee eon as have included therein the 


excess of 

: representations and stipulations: 
Brent tbe contractor is the manufacturer of, or 
the regular dealer in materials, supplies, articles, 


t to be manufactured or used in the 


hat by the eontractor in 
the manufacture or furnishing of material, sup- 


ao 


lies, articles or equipment used in the perform Ie 
br the contract will be paid without subsedte 
reduction or rebate on any account, not less t 
the minimum wages as determined by the Secretary 
of Labor to be the prevailing minimum wages for 
persons employed on similar work, or in the par-— 
ticular or similar. industries or groups of indus- 
tries, currently operating in the locality in w ; 
the materials, supplies, articles or equipment are 
to manufactured or furnished under said 
contract. | ti 
That no person employed by the contractor 
the manufacture or furnishing of the materials 
supplies, articles or equipment used in the | 
formance of the contract shall be permitte 
work in excess of eight hours in any one day 
excess of 40 hours in any one week. 
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: Z Social Security Board 1 OE tet 


¥ SOCIAL SECURITY BOARD—Arthur J, Altmeyer, chairman; George E.’ Bigge, Mary W. 
PS f Regional offices are maintained in Boston, k 
Chicago, Birmingham, Ala,; Minneapolis, Kansas City, Mo.; 


“2 ington, D, C.; Cleveland, 
Tex.; Denver, Col., and San Francisco. 


__ dress, Washington, D, Cc. 
(This explanation of the Act was prepared 


The Social Security Act was signed by the 
Ee: President on Aug. 14, 1935. The United States 
_ Supreme Court ruled on May 24, 1937 that the 
taxes levied by the act were valid, and at the 
same time State unemployment compensation laws 
and the provisions for the payment of old-age 
: insurance were upheld. The act includes ten 
separate programs. The Social Security, Board ad- 
ministers the old-age insurance program and the 
Federal aspects of the programs for public 
= assistance and unemployment compensation. The 
7 Federal aspects of the remaining programs are 
under the jurisdiction of other Federal agencies. 
Following is a brief explanation of the ten 
programs. : 
Old-Age Insurance—The act establishes only one 
_ program which is entirely administered by the 
Federal Government. This is the old-age insurance 
program which. became effective Jan. l, 1937. By 


F 
’ 


June 30, 1938, more than 39,500,000 applications 
for employee account numbers had been received 
by the Social Security Board. 

The wages of an employee for work after Dec. 
31, 1936 and before he is 65 years old, performed 
in the 48 States, the District of Columbia, Hawaii, 
and Alaska constitute the basis on which old-age 


insurance payments are made. The wages, how- 
ever, must be for employment in what may he 
broadly fermed industry and commerce. Pay re- 
ceived in the following employments is not in- 
cluded: Agricultural labor; domestic service in a 
private home; casual labor not in the course of the 
- employer’s trade or business; service performed as 
an officer or member of the crew of a vessel docu- 
_ mented under the laws of the United States or of 
any foreign country; service performed in the 
employ of any Federal, State, or local government 
or its instrumentality; service performed in the 
employ of certain organizations conducted entirely 
0 @ non-profit basis. Earnings received for em- 
ployment after age 65 and the income of self- 
_ tmployed persons do not count as credit toward 
_ old-age insurance. The Railroad Retirement Act 
of 1937 provides retirement annuities for em- 

ployees of railroads and certain allied industries 
and excludes these workers from coyerage under 
the old-age insurance system established by the 
- Social Security Act. : 
Total wages (including- the cash value of any- 
thing other than money received as payment) are 
used as a basis for computing old-age insurance. 
_ However, no more than $3,000 for any one year 
_ from any one employer will be counted as wages. 
“Whenever wages are mentioned in this description 
of Federal old-age insurance, only the wages just 
defined are meant. For example, money earned in 
employments which are not covered, or in em- 
ployment outside. the country, and pay for 
_ employment after the worker is 65 years old are 
~ not counted. 

Federal old-age benefits are of three types (1) 
_ monthly old-age retirement benefits payable after 
age 65. (2) Single cash payments to persons at 65. 
_ (3) Payments upon death. 

Monthly old-age retirement benefits will begin 
ee 1942, When a worker reaches 65 he will be 
- qualified to receive monthly retirement benefits if 


he meets the following requirements: 


‘before the age of 65 must total at least $2,000; 
and (2) he must have received wages for work 
at some time in each of at least 5 calendar 
years after 1936 and before the age of 65. After an 
individual has reached 65 and is qualified to re- 
_ ceive monthly old-age retirement benefits, his 
benefits will be reduced, by the amount of one 
monthly benefit, for any month in which he is 
Yegularly engaged in an included employment. 
__ The rate of monthly payments to a worker who 
eaches age 65 and is qualified for old-age retire- 
_ Ment benefits is determined by the amount of his 
total wages from included employment after 1936 as 
. follows: If his total wagés are’ as much as $2,000 
but not in excess of $3,000, his monthly payments 
_. will be 45 of 1 per cent of such wages. If the 
amount is more than $3,000, his monthly payments 
will be 42 of 1 per cent of the first $3,000 plus 1/12 
of. 1 per cent of any amount over $3,000 up to 
$45,000. If his total wages are more than $45,000, 
his monthly payments will be 14 of 1 per cent of the 
any $3,000 plus 1/12 of 1 per cent of the next $42,- 
i plus 1/24 of 1 per cent of all over $45,000. The 
maximum monthly benefit is set by the act at $85. 


Dewson. Ad- 
New York, Philadelphia, Wash- 
San Antonio, 


by the Information Service of The Board) 
The smallest monthly benefit payable is $10 (er 4 
of 1 per cent of the $2,000 minimum). Table 1 il- 
lustrates the monthly benefits payable for various 
amounts of total wages. 


TABLE I,—RELATION BETWEEN MONTHLY 
OLD-AGE BENEFITS AND TOTAL WAGES 


Total wages, 


Amount of monthly benefit 
not counting 


wages from 14 per 1/12 per 1/24 per 
anyoneem- centof centof cent of Total 
ployer in ex- first next all over 

cess of $3,000 $3,000 $42,000. $45,000 

during any 
ealendar 

$2,000...... $90.00. Vac Ari Seah $10.00 
$2,500...... AZ SG Ss Me, SI 12.50 
$3,000...... £5.00:9 Oss, A ipceaon 15.00 
$3,500...... 15.00 $0.40 2 Ree ee 15,42 
$4,000...... 15.00 183 03 ee 15.83 
$4,500...... 15.00 ps ee ae rat 16.25 
$5,000 ..... 15.00 1.67 16.67 
$10,000..... 15.00 58g) Pee 20.83 
$15,000..... 15.00 1D:00's Sigcd: SES 25.00 
$20,000..... 15.00 PALER? i Bee. ear 29.17 
$25,000... .. 15.00 $B98) 24... , 33.33 
$30,000..... 15.00 2250-5. whats 37.50 
$35,000..... 15.00 26.6 Tes - tae an RR 41.67 
$40,000..... 15.00 S083) wile Sou ele 45.83 
$45,000..... 15.00 20.00) xy se 50.00 
$50,000... .. 15.00 35.00 $2.08 52.08 
$60,000... .. 15.00 35.00 6.25 56.25 
$70,000..... 15.00 35.00 10.42 60.42 
$80,000..... 15.00 35.00 14,58 64.58 
$90,000 15.00 35.00 18.75 68.75 
$100,000 15.00 35.00 22.92 72.92 
$110,000 15.00 35.00 27.08 77.08 
$120,000.... 15.00 35.00 31.2: 81.25 
$129,000.... 15.00 35. 35.00 185.00 


00 
1Maximum monthly benefit. 


Single cash payments are made to individuals 
at age of 65 who have received wages from in- 
cluded employment after 1936 but do not meet all 
the requirements for monthly old-age retirement 
benefits. The amount of these single cash pay- 
ments is 345 per cent of total wages from included 
employment after 1936 and prior to age 65. The 
single cash payment does not necessitate retire- 
ment from an included employment. These pay- 
ments began in 1937. Payments upon death also 
began in 1937. This payment to the estate of the 
individual is an amount equal to 314 per cent of 
total wages from included employment after 1936 
and before the age of 65. If an invidividual re- 
ceives monthly benefits prior to his death, the 
total amount of such benefits will be deducted 
from the death payment. By the end of June 
1938, a total of over $5,900,000 had been paid in 
single cash payments and payments upon death. 

The Internal Revenue Bureau ruled (June 6, 
1938) that single cash payments of old age benefits 
ta persons reaching the age of 65 are not subject 
to_ income taxes. : 

The Social Security Act establishes an old-age 
reserve account in the Federal Treasury, and Con- 
stress is authorized to appropriate to this account 
annually funds to provide for the obligations in- 
curred by the Federal Government for these Fed- 
eral benefits. When the Social Security Board 
certifies to the Secretary of the Treasury that an 
individual is qualified for benefits, the Secretary of 
the Treasury will make payment to the individual, 

Administration of old-age insurance necessitates 
maintaining a continuous wage record, under a 
separate account number, for each employee until 
he is eligible for benefits, as evidence of the total 
amount of wages he has received in covered em- 
ployment. Every three months each employer 
reports the amount of each employee’s wages, to- 
gether with his name and account number, to the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, when he Pays the 
employer’s and employee’s taxes. The Bureau for- 
aes Whepe Tenonts to the Social Security Boar 
: ach employee’s wages are r ; 
account. : ge ecorded to his 

nemployment Compensation—One of th r= 
poses of the Social Security Act is to rovide for 
cooperation between the States and the ‘ederal 
Government in the Petnalishtg ent of State unem- 
ployment compensation laws. This eooperation is 
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manifested in two ways. Provision is made for 
grants to the States to cover the cost of administer- 
ing approved State unemployment compensation 
laws if they meet a few general requirements; and 
employers in States with approved unemployment 
compensation laws are allowed credit against a 
Federal tax levied in title IX of the act for State 
contributions made under an approved State unem- 
ployment compensation law for employment sub- 
ject to the tax. 

The Federal tax levied by Title IX of the act is 
an excise tax on the payrolls of. employers with 
eight or more employees, with exceptions of wages 
from certain types of employment. 

This uniform tax is subject to a credit allowance. 
in a State which has an unemployment compensa- 
tion law approved by the Social Security Board 
each employer may. credit against this Federal 
tax his contributions to the State unemployment 
fund with respect to employment covered by the 
Federal tax. The amount of such credits may not 
exceed 90 per cent of the Federal tax. The estab- 
lishment of unemployment compensation systems 
depends wholly upon the initiative of the States in 
enacting laws for the compensation of their un- 
employed. Each State is free to pass the type of 
unemployment compensation law it finds best suited 
to its local conditions. 

By the end of July, 1937, all 48 States, the District 
of Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii had unemploy- 
ment compensation laws approved by the Social 
Security Board. The total coverage of these laws, 
that is, the number of workers who earned credit 
toward benefits in 1937 is estimated at 25,500,000. 

By the end of July, 1938, unemployment bene- 
fits had become payable in 28 States; in 21 of the 
remaining States and territories, benefits will be- 
come payable by January, 1939; and the last two 
in July 1939. In the first four months of 1938, over 
$100,000,000 was paid to unemployed workers in the 
25 States then paying benefits. Benefit claims were 
certified for approximately 2,000,000 workers dur- 
ing this period. = 

The administrative costs of State unemployment 
compensation laws (which are approved by the 
Social Security Board as meeting the requirements 
of the Social Security Act) will not burden the 
State governments, for the Social Security Act 
authorizes the Federal Government to grant to the 
States sufficient amounts to pay all proper admin- 
istrative expenses. 

Public Assistance—The public-assistance pro- 
visions of the Social Security Act offer the States 
Federal cooperation in providing regular cash al- 
lowances for the needy aged, the needy blind, and 
needy dependent children. . 

The basis of Federal-State cooperation is practi- 
cally the same in all three forms of assistance. 
States take the initiative in making their own plans 
for aid to the needy aged, the needy blind, and 
These plans are submitted to 


The major conditions to which plans for all three 

rograms must conform are: That the plan shall 
Be in operation throughout the State; that it shall 
provide for efficient methods of administration 
coordinated in a single State agency which either 
administers the plan directly or supervises its ad- 
ministration; that the State government shall par- 
ticipate in financing the program; that any indi- 
vidual whose claim for assistance has been denied 
shall haye an opportunity for a fair hearing before 
the State agency; and that no State plan may 
impose residence or citizenship requirements which 
would exclude anyone eligible under the terms of 
the Federal act. e act sets no standards for the 
amount of the monthly allowances which a State 
may grant to needy individuals; it does, however 
limit the amount which the Federal Government 
may contribute toward these allowances. Further- 
more,the Federal grants to States for public assis- 
tance may not be used for aid to persons who are 
supported in public institutions. 

Old-Age Assistance—To States th approved 
old-age assistance plaris, the Federal Government 
makes quarterly grants equal to one-half the total 
amount which the State and its local subdivisions 
pay to needy individuals 65 years of age or over. 
As a basis for computing the Federal contribu- 
tion, the act sets $30 as the monthly maximum for 
individual payments. While the Federal Govern- 


_ment does not contribute toward individual allow- 


in excess of this amount, this in no way 
fimits the payments, either more or less, which the 
State may make to individuals. The Federal Gov- 
ernment also pays the State an additional 5 per 
cent of the quarterly grant for assistance, which 
the State may use for administering its program, 
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for assistance to individuals, or for both purposes. 

By June 30, 1938, plans for old-age assistance 
had been approved for 47 States, Alaska, Hawaii, 
and the District of Columbia. As of June 30, 
1938, Federal grants of $178,021,400 had been 
certified for old-age assistance in the fiscal year 
1937-38. The Board’s preliminaty estimate of the 
number of persons receiving old-age assistance im 
June was nearly 1,700,000; and the expenditures 
in that month from’ Federal, State and local funds, 
administrative expense excluded, more than 
$32,800,000. 

By June 30, 1938, plans for aid to the blind had 
been approved for 38 States, and the 
District of Columbia. 


in that month from 
Federal, State, and local funds, administrative 
expense excluded, $1,000,000. 

Aid to the Blind—Under conditions similar to 
those for grants to States for old-age assistance, 
the Social Security Act authorizes the Federal Gov- 
ernment to make grants to States for regular cash 
payments to the needy blind, The provisions un- 
der which these grants are made and those for de- 
termining their amounts are exactly the same as 
those for old-age assistance, with the exveption that 
the act imposes no requirements regarding age for 
this form of assistance. It also provides that no 
one may receive aid under both this program and a 
Phe Seago old-age assistance plan at the same 
ime, 

Aid to Dependent Children—The third of the 
public-assistance measures embodied in the Social 
Security Act authorizes the payment of Federal 
grants to States for aid to dependent children. A 
“‘dependent child’’ is defined broadly in the act as 
a child under the age of 16 who has been deprived 
of parental support through death, abserice, or in- 
capacity of a parent and who is living in a private 
home maintained by near relatives enumerated in 
the act. A State plan may also provide for other 
groups of children than those named in the act; 
in that case, however, the Federal Government 
would not contribute to the support of those who 
- not come under the definition embodied in the 
act. z 

To States with approved plans for aid to de- 
pendent children the Federal Government makes 
grants equal to one-third of State and local ex- 
penditures for both assistance and administration. 
The Federal contribution is determined on the 
basis of a Federal-State maximum of $18 a month 
for the first dependent child and $12 a month for 
each additional child in the same home. But, as 
in the case of aid to the needy aged and to the 
needy blind, the State may make its payments for 
aid to dependent children either higher or lower 
than these amounts. 

By June 30, 1938, plans for aid to dependent 
children had been approved for 38 States, Hawaii, 
and the’ District of Columbia. As of June 30, 1938, 
Federal grants of $25,080,900 had been certified for 
aid to dependent children in the fiscal year 1937-38. 
It is estimated that in June aid was provided on 
behalf of more than 600,000 dependent children 
and that expenditures in that month from Federal, 
State, and <— ip ger Meer 092 of administrative 
expense, were $7,829,000. ; } 

Maternal and Child Welfare—The Children’s 
Bureau of the Department of Labor was _desig- 
nated by the Social Security Act as. the Federal 
agency responsible for the administration of three 
forms of Federal financial participation in State 
programs—maternal and_ child-health services, 
services for crippled children, and child-welfare 
services. These three programs are now in opera- 
tion on practically a nation-wide scale. i 

Maternal and Child-Heaith Services—A sum of 
$3,800,000 annually is authorized for grants to 
States for maternal and child-health services. 
to be carried on especially in rural areas and in 
areas suffering from severe economic distress. This 
entire appropriation is to be used for extending 
and improving State and local health services to 
mothers and children and for demonstration serv- 
ices in needy areas and among groups in special 
need. To receive Federal grants for this purpose, 


a State must first submit its plan to the Chief of — 


the Children’s Bureau, U. S, Department of Labor, 
for approval and must match in part the funds 
granted. The fund allotted to each State, if not 
used the first year, is available for payment to the 
State for a 2-year period. 

Services for Crippled Children—An annual ap- 
propriation of $2,850,000 is authorized for grants tu 
States for services for crippled children, This 
appropriation is to be used to enable the States 
to extend and improve, especially in rural areas 


092 


and-.areas suffering from severe economic distress, 


services for locating crippled children and for 
. providing medical and surgical care, hospitaliza- 
‘tion, and aftercare for crippled children and _ for 
- children suffering from conditions which lead to 
crippling. When a State has submitted its plan 
to the Chief of the Children’s Bureau and has 
i obtained Federal approval, the State is entitled to 
_ Federal funds to pay half the total expenditures 
approved for these purposes. 
_ Child-Welfare Services—An annual appropria- 
tion of $1,500,000 is authorized for grants to 
States for welfare services for the protection and 
care of homeless, dependent, and neglected chil- 
“dren, and children-in danger of becoming delin- 
quent. This amount is to be allotted by the Secre- 
tary of Labor to the States, largely on the basis 
of rural population. The amount so allotted shall 
be expended for payment of part of the cost of 
district, county, or other local child-welfare serv- 
_ices in areas predominantly rural, and for develop- 
ing State services for the encouragement and assis- 
tance of adequate methods of community child- 


and _ the 
This 


uining adequate public-health programs, and ‘for 
raining health officers, nurses, engineers, and 
other public-health workers in modern methods 
of public-health administration. 
_ For 1938-39, $1,600,000 was appropriated to the 
Public Health Service for research work—the 
investigation of diseases and problems of sanita- 
_ tion—and for expenses of the Public Health Service 
in connection with the administration of the State- 
aid fos: am. All the States and Alaska, Hawaii, 
and the District of Columbia are matching Federal 
_ funds and receiving the cooperation of the Federal 
- Government in the extension of their public-health 
roegrams as provided for under the Social Security 


ounties 
i 


tered by the O 
ment of the Interior. 
_ Social Security Board—Title VII of the act 
establishes a Social Security Board composed. ot 
‘ee Members, appointed by the President, by and 
ith the advice and consent of the Senate. Not 
nore than two of the members of the Board may 
i be of the same political party, and the chairman 
peaianated by the President. The Board is per- 
ted. y the act to appoint attorneys and experts 
lout regard to the civil service laws. All other 
intments are made from the civil service rolls, 
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through social insurance, in respect to both legis- 
Jation and administrative policy. 

__ Taxes—The Social Security Act imposes. three 
separate and distinct taxes, to be collected by the 
_ Bureau of Internal Revenue and paid into the 
‘Treasury of the United States. Title VIII imposes 
two. taxes—an income tax an employees and an 

cise tax on employers. 

_ These two taxes do not apply to wages for: (1) 
Agricultural labor; (2) Domestic service in a private 
_ home; (3) Casual labor not in the course of the 
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employer’s trade or business; (4) Service per-— 
formed by an individual who has attained the age 
of 65; (5) Service performed as an officer or mem- 
ber of the crew of a vessel documented under the 
laws of the United States or of any foreign coun- — 
try; (6) Service performed in the employ of the 
United States Government or of an instrumentality 
of the United States; (7) Service performed in the 
employ of a State, a political subdivision thereof, 
or an instrumentality of one or more States or 
political subdivisions; (8) Serviee performed in : 
the employ of ja corporation, community chest, 
fund, or foundation, organized and operated ex- 
clusively for religious, charitable, scientific, lit- 
erary, or educational purposes, or for the preven- 
tion of cruelty to children or animals, no part of 

the net earnings of which inures to the benefit of 
any private shareholder or individual. 

The Carriers’ Taxing Act further excludes wages 
from employment for a carrier as therein defined. 
The tax on employers applies to all employers (as 
distinguished from the tax under title IX, which 
applies to employers of eight or more) and is 
based on the wages paid by them after Decem- 5 
ber 31, 1936, with respect to any employment not . 
within the exempted classes mentioned above. The 
act. provides that the tax on employees is to be 
deducted by the employers from the wages when 
paid and is to be paid over to the United States 
by the employer under rules and regulations of the. 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. The tax is not to be 
allowed as a deduction in computing the income 
tax of the employee. The rate of tax on employers 
and the rate on employees is the same. On each it 
is as follows (excluding the wages of an individual 
in excess of $3,000 from any one employer with 5 
big ene to included employment during a taxable 
year): 


Tax rate 
Calendar year (per cent of 
wages) 
$037 38230%3,0) Rig . SRR See ese 1 
TO404 BB 0 ek Rive hem nice calla ad cine caeiies 1.5 
1949=445 65 poor eek a ee Se ee 2 
INGO =47- 4B Wie SES SE eae od tte 2.5 
1949.and thereafter... 1b. inns aes 3 


Title IX imposes an excise tax which is levied on 
each employer who, on each of some 20 days durin: 

@ calendar year, each day being in a differen 
calendar week, has in his employ for some portion - 
of the day (whether or not at the same moment of 
time) a total of eight or more individuals. The tax 
is based upon the employer’s pay roll. In determin- 
ing the wages to be taken into consideration in 
computing such tax, certain services are excluded. 
These are: 

(1) Agricultural labor; (2) Domestic service in a 
private home; (3) Service performed as an officer 
or member of the crew of a vessel on the navigable 
waters of the United States; (4) Service performed 
by an individual in the employ of his son, daughter, 
or spouse, and service performed by a child under 
the age of 21 in the employ of his father or mother; 
(5) Service performed in the employ of the United 
States Government or of an instrumentality of the. 
United States; (6) Service performed in the employ 
of a State, a political subdivision thereof, or an in- 
strumentality of one or more States or political - 
subdivisions; (7) Service performed in the employ . 
of a corporation, community chest, fund, or foun- 
dation, organized and operated exclusively for 
religious, charitable, scientific, literary, or educa- 
tional purposes, or for the prevention of cruelty to 
eer or anhoats, no ey at the net earnings of 

ch inures to the benefit of any priva = 
holder or individual. ae 7 ap 

The Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act 
amends Sec. 907 (c) of the Social Security Act 
by adding to exclusions under title IX the follow- 
ing: Service performed the employ of an 
employer as defined in the Railroad Unemploy- : 
ment Insurance Act and service performed as an 
cepiorey sphere Bee, Senned in said act. 

oweve: exclusion does no come 
until July ® 1999. i a abouts 

mployers subject to this tax are required to 
bitsy peomentages oF as total wage iit 

© employment not exc 

ae OF a acts ppidgiiigie. sea: 

gains Ss tax, the employer may cred 
amount of contributions for ciaplowmeet ovens 
by the Federal tax paid by him prior to January 31 
(or an extended date) of the year following that 
for which the contributions are due, into a State _ 
unemployment fund under a State law approved 
by the Social Security Board. Credits, however, . 
rood Ree As eng #0 ber cent a the Federal tax. 

ederal tax collections under titles VIII and Ix - 
of the Social Security Act for the fiscal year 


1936-37 were $252,160,839.56; for 1937-3 - 
645.90; total for the two years $856 009 18840. 
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S. Grants to States for Public Assistance 


Old-age Aid to depend- 
assistance ent children 


$908,20 $311,000 
; “236,400 


1,841,200 — 
66,900 — 
1,420;600 


ee ee 12,855,700 
5 00° 


= 
ape aae alc ae 


© 


"751,000 
185,300 


18,122,600 
1,684,400 
804,600 


| 409,700 (15,618,400 
119,200 100 
— Oregs 64,500 
i ht Oe ne eee ea aa 973,000 

ePaRHGMtes MHIAING eich D ony tiny sees rae cant 

Ratitny Mets, SE Se Sos oy 43,800 
PBI EIBEOES © oe a ee ec cs cc's ee 7,900 

gg ST ee aes 52,000 
i “39,400 
* 15,800 

i oe byt errr Sp Vide See 
a 863,800 171,600 
436,600 68,000 
4 4,444 700 1,007,200 252,300) 
A 393,800 83,200 30, 

x, $178,021,400 $25,080,900 $5,164,100 

*No plan approved by the Social Security Board. 

y **Virginia’s laws became effective after advances were certified. fe 
{ U. S. Grants to States for Unemployment i, 
4 (Federal grants to states for administration of unemployment compensation laws and State e 


ment services: *for the fiscal year 1937-38 certified by the Social Security Board to the Beare 
_ the Treasury.) 2s a 


$655,000 $ 
494,400 


District of Columbia ; fe 
Bete sae de. Lali 91.900 88,300 ||Verm 


© Wlorida........-...--| 191,900||Nebraska.........--.} , _88,300)/Vermont.........- 
- Georgia Nevada....... 
New Hampshire 


29: 
131,200 
223,000 


F +, ces certified or authorized by the So 
F efation to meet the requirements of the unem 
4 grants by the U. S. Employment Service unde: 
a to the employment service. i 


Py - 

5 Y ayments to insured job- | curity Board considered the decrease the “most sig- — 
E. ear, Sle caps aE uly were $36,665,000, | nificant’ since payments began. States reporting 4 
making disbursements since Jan. 1 $216,000,000. decreases of more than 10 per cent in July were 
: “ire July payments were accompanied by a 21 per| Alabama, Maine, Maryland, New York, Oregon, — 
Gent decrease in number of initial claims filed in| Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, West Vir- 
‘States which paid June benefits. The Social Se-| ginia and the District of Columbia. > a 


594 United States—Public Relief Expenditr 


_ Public Relief. Expenditures in U. one January, 1935-Jur 38 
, F (In thousan: - ; igh j 
= : (Compiled by Social Security Board, Bureau of Research and Statistics) pie 
E ! | Os ko Earnings of persons certified as. ge 
4 3 reed (oes in need of relief employed un- a3 ‘ 
; z A, a es der Works Program?# 8 3 g 
oO moe ov (ea 
% Socy | HF National Youth| © 34 
9a “6 4 Be aq Administration] > 3 
#Year “oO Taree Que 96 _ AS Eee TE TS SS 26 
a 5 ars E29 on ke oa * 
and 36 835° woe $3 32 es £ 
month ae} itt) ao” ae 33 2 Fs 85 gg 
3 EE eat g pe ie #18 | 
2 | $222} 36 | £2 | 8] 2 | 48 | 2 Hd 
Sous 3 ic} 66 rs 
s1 S828 | 82 | e418 Pas | ek | ome 
.|* 224| $221,641|$25,958]} $6,364} ....... $332,851| $2,541 
26 18684 sole on3 9188703 7 4as's59 152,759} 25,900 | $25,166] 292,391| 20,366 
2'333'378| 396,923| 408,152] 1,100,267| 94,026] 24,288] 28,183} 245,643) 35,896 


1, 1954 04,969} 9,286] 3,347 2,780| 21,2 260 
BOF 787 31620 30/806 104,088} 10,141} 3,642 2,690) 21,039) 3,671 
195,704 31,388 28,466 98,810} 9,945) 1,992 2,511] 19,35) 3,236 
177,889 32,973 29,179 85,825) 7,505)....... 2,132 19,334 
171,395 33,993 29,951 77,861) 6,915) ...-... 2,003] 19,326] '1,346 
168,585 35,484) , 76,38! 6,709 164 ,869} 16,312} 1,197 


7,945) 5,984} 1,977 1,943] 20,876} 1,779 
H 16| 5,492) 2,056 2,079} 19,912) . 2,279 


ot.1938(6 mo.)| 1,399,118] 247,809] 258,693 
Tan..s..........| 206,529] | 40,147] 46,811 
Wet <5... 47/577 


125,537| 8,981| 2.247] 27389] 18,311] 2/336 
131,450] 11/800| 1.975| 2.470] 18,218) 2:267 
136,150} 10,925] 1,366] 2,780] 17,174] 1,705 


_. 1These figures,include all public relief extended to cases with the exception of the transient 
" ee ae years 1936 and 1937 complete figures for the care of transient and homeless persons 
not available. 
Figures for January, 1935 through January, 1936 represent payments from State and local funds 
ly. Figures for subsequent months represent payments from Federal, State, and local funds in 
States administering public assistance under the Social Security Act and payments from State and 
local funds only for States not participating under the Social Security Act. Figures are partly 
estimated and subject to revision. rah 
igures for January, 1935 through March, 1937 from WPA, Division of Research, Statistics, and 
rds. These figures exclude administrative expense, non-relief expense, and the expense of specia. 
Figures for 1935 include only obligations incurred for cases receiving emergency relie 
general relief program of the FERA. Beginning with 1936, general relief extended to cases 
‘ hat extended by local authorities from public funds under the poor laws. Figures are partly 
ated and subject to revision. 

4Data from WPA, Division of Research, Statistics, and Records. Figures are partly estimated and 
_ subject to revision. ~ 

5 Other agencies include bureaus of regular Government departments and independent establishments 
ngaged in activities which could be expanded to employ relief workers, and emergency agencies such 
the Public Works Administration and the Rural Electrification Administration. Figures for July, 
937 and subsequent months are partly estimated and subject to revision. 
_8 Includes earnings of persons certified as in need of relief employed on NYA work projects and in 
ne Young Women’s Educational Camps. Prier to March, 1937, figures partly estimated. 
% Figures estimated by the director of the CCC by multiplying the average monthly number of persons 
enrolled by an average of $70 per month. This average amount is based upon the amount of 
obligations incurred for cash allowances to persons enrolled and for clothing, shelter, subsistence, and 
Medical care of persons enrolled, and upon the estimated amount of obligations incurred for eettain 
r ee From April 8, 1933 to June 30, 1936 this program was included under the Works 
ogram and was known as Emergency Conservation Work. Since July 1936 it has been financed 
ot separate appropriations. \ 
’ ‘Data from Rural Rehabilitation Division of the FSA (formerly the Resettlement Administration) 

eet the amount of grant payments certified to individuals. 
cludes $75,405,000 expended under the Federal Emergency Relief Administration, including relie 
mergency education, student aid, and rural rehabilitation. Figures from WPA, Division 3] 
search, Statistics, and Records. : 
‘** Includes $127,000 expended under the Federal Emergency Relief Administration including relief 
ergency education, student aid, and rural rehabilitation. Figures from WPA, Division of 


Security accounts in 1938 ‘listed 470,190 Smiths, 348,530 Johnsons, 253, 
- and 238,060 Millets wet A par uee 53,750 Browns, 249,312 
c assistance to the needy in all states under the Social Security Act became availabl ; 
when the Social Security Board approved Virginia’s plan for aid to the aied. ‘Under’ eit 
: a ay one eve and Peden Seo biter SS Nt chal aa ane ot 65 years of age or 

} stimated to be receiving such assistance a e time. rginia’s law: r ai 
nd and dependent children, became effective (July 1). r apt Bea A 


— $737,526,539.32 Contributed to Old Age Account 


_ Roswell Magill, Acting Secretary of the Treasury, | account, which, on July 31, amounted to $1,13¢.- 
a ainene. Aug. 12, 1938) that thé Treasury had 463,498. 6, of. which $700,300 pes. 

pent $1,232,558,598.28 during the first three years Be special Treasury notes.. 
the Social Security Act, as compared with| 9.5°®8© Teserve account between Jan. 31, 1937, an 


pts of $887,946,281.71. . Expenditures included | JU1Y, 21,1938, amounted to $737,526,539.32, an 


694,069 46,903| 12,355] 14,726] 111,288] 13,575 . 


he transfer of $690,000,000 to the old-age reserve | 1,787,000 Gaplovennn ae corres ae 


1000. Waa investea in 
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(In thousands) 


Recipients o 35-June, 1938 


ea (Compiled by Social Security Board, Bureau of Research and Statistics) 


Est ost Mh ecto Persons certified asinneed] © Ta 
no. receiying| Recipients of special Ss i nee 
‘ public relief of public puaetaneet = of relief employed under FS a2 
the Works Program} 2 $35 
j Ft ag 
i Aid todepen- io) rs 
: dent chil- ts National £8 até 
- A ° Youth Ad-| =2 | 3¢ 
2 2 2 dren re x Se A ministration 38 3 < 
E Le ae Z| | §8| $s |-————} 42 | gee 
= ss 2 e 3 ze cs 2 Bea 
x es o | oa | EE | & = ae | SEs 
a = wine £ Se | ms S GS | Bab 
i ae ° 3 s o 2 7) 3 S we 3 , 
4 £ 2 5) ¥ mes = # Sy MW Sag ae 
: 3 fo | = oI ° a | of 2 e 2 | Shoes 
- Sa | To = i} g of | Ya | eo o 3] 8 | wee 
“3 | 2 | 8/32] £1 S| s | 28) 58] 28) 2 | $5 | $2 | oEs 
2 =f o ~= @ am] ¥ oo oo a ; 
= = jae] os | £ | OF =] 68/82) 69) & | Sh] ad | Obs 


Jan....}| 5,500 1,150 417 1,659] 2,034 

Feb....| 5,400 1,200 427 1'723} 2,033 

- March..| 5,000 1,257 443 1681] 2,018 

April...} 5,400 1/296 457 1'563| 1,989 

ay...| 5,200 1/328 471 1/393] 1,926 

June.._} 5,000 1,290 480 1/288] 1,754 
July....| 4,700 1,391 483 1,267) 1,522] ~ 124]... ... 
Aug... .| 4,500 1,434 503 1/280] 1,435] 121). 2222: 

+-.| 4,400 1,467 519 1/277] 1,407 

$4500 1/504 5 1/280] 1,431 

4,700 1/543 1:378| 1/474 

5,100 11579 15639 
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, 1 Figures for January, 1937—June. 1938 include not only recipients of public assistance under the Socia 
Security Act but also recipients of similar types of assistance in States not administering aid und 
the Social Security Act. ; ya) Pe 
2 Figures for January, 1937—March, 1937 from WPA, Division of Research, Statistics, and Rec 
General relief extended to cases includes that extended by local authorities from public funds 
the poor laws. Figures are partly estimated and subject to revision. Ee 
8 Figures from the WPA, Division of Research, Statistics, and Records, are for the week endii 
nearest the end of the month for all programs except the NYA, for which the data represent - 
as of different persons employed during the month. Figures are partly estimated and s ¢ 
revision. ey Pee 
4 Other agencies include bureaus of regular Government departments and independent establish: 
engaged in activities which could be expanded to employ relief workers and emergency agencies 
as the Public Works Administration and the Rural Electrification Administration. Figures for 
1937 and subsequent months are partly estimated and subject to revision. : é ; 
© Includes persons certified as in need of relief employed on NYA work projects and in 4 u 
Women’s Educational Camps. me 
6 Figures are averages computed by the CCC from reports on the number of persons enroll on 
10th, 20th, and last day of each month except for the Indian Division; for this Division ave: 
computed from daily reports. =X 
J 7 Figures from the Rural Rehabilitation Division of the FSA (formerly the Resettlement Admi 
~ tion) represent the number of emergency grant vouchers certified. Ordinarily only one grant vouch 
per case is certified per month. my 
8 Less than 1,000 persons employed this month. : 
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Funds Appropriated and Spent for Relief — hes 


The United States Treasury in its statement of June 30, 1938, gave the following totals for fur 
appropriated and allocated for recovery and relief expenditures therefrom: : / 


APPROPRIATIONS 


. 


ifie 
Statutory and executive allocations: 
National Industry Recovery Act of 1916...........620-eeeee ee eeter ee reees 


RECON Ot See NT TET 


$5,490, 180,278.31 
°23,373,427,465.64_ 
Se PART AR ne Maen NES Fah 8 tak are FA oie e 2/433,603,391.64. 
ANG! DULOY YORE, Lak ias foc d Mde:n < celscchh de bg + Oo sotergmeaiers 15,965 ,849,074.99 
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U. S.—National Labor Relations Board Activit 


a] i iat 


x 
_— and Edwin ‘Seymour Smith. Address, Washington, 
. New York City, Buffalo, E 
Indianapolis, Milwaukee, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Seattle, San Francisco, Los Angeles and pig 
The primary purposes of the National Labor 
; Relations Board are to investigate issues, facts, 
- practices, and activities of employers or employees 
in labor controversies; to see that employees have 
~ the right to self-organization, to form, join, or as- 
sist labor organizations, to bargain collectively 
- through representatives of their own choosing, and 
™ to engage in concerted activities, for the purpose of 
‘collective bargaining or other mutual aid or protec- 
tion; to prevent any person from engaging in any 
unfair labor practice affecting commerce. 

The NLRB was created as an independent agency 
by Act of Congress, approved July 5, 1935. The 
. miembets of the Board were named by the Presi- 
- dent and confirmed by the Senate on Aug. 24, 
1935. To it was transferred the personnel of the 
21 field agencies each with a Regional Director, 
_ from the old Board which was created on June 19, 


4, 

The act affirms the right of employees to full 
freedom in self-organization and in the designa- 
tion of representatives of their own choosing for 
the purpose of collective bargaining, and it au- 
horizes the Board to conduct secret ballots for the 
etermination of employee representatives, declar- 
ing unlawful those unfair labor practices which 
~ abridge or deny the right of collective bargaining. 
* As set forth in the act, the principal powers of 


ae he National Labor Relations; Board are: 


with employees rights of self-organization and col- 
lective bargaining; employer domination of a com- 
pany union; discharge of an employee; or discrim- 
ination against him, because of his union activity 
or because he has filed charges or has given testi- 
_ mony under the act; and refusal by the employer to 
* bargain collectively with the proper representatives 
of the employees. 

_.__ (b) To decide whether the unit appropriate for 
_ the purposes of collective bargaining shall be the 
4 Pee” unit, craft unit, plant unit, or subdivision 
_ thereof. ; 

; -) To certify the name of employee representa- 
re: wy or to ascertain the names by 

allot. 

» ) To order and conduct hearings and, -if it 
finds a violation of the act, to issue an order to 

, e and desist from such unfair labor practice. 
 (e€) To issue subpoenas, administer oaths, con- 
4 duct investigations, and issue complaints. 

; ve cae petition any circuit court of appeals for 
enforcement of a cease and desist order. 

_ (g) To prescribe such rules and regulations as 
_ may be necessary to carry out the provisions of the 


oo 


egional directors, in charge of the 22 field 
of the Board, are designated as the Board’s 
- agents, with power to prosecute necessary inquiries; 
to investigate employee representation (including 
vr - taking of secret ballots); to have access to 
| the right to copy evidence, and to administer 
Ss and affiirmation. 
earings are ordinarily conducted before trial 
aminers in the regions where the unfair labor 
. practices occur. In its discretion the Board may 
a complaint from Washington and proceed 
ith a hearing on a violation of an unfair labor 


e ‘ 
; pa on petitions for elections will be public unless 
th ae wige ordered. Full inquiry will be made into 
e fao 


itil the Board hes examined the facts and con- 
ded that some ground for action exists; nor 
“Giprorg aileae™the ac" ky HANES Seat 
em n S e tac show a a folma 
Nga aint is justified. 2 

he Wagner Act was upheld by the United States 
reme Court (April 12, 1937) in five cases that 
| been appealed. The decisions in four cases 
e 5-4 and in the remaining cases was unamin- 
he 5-4 cases Chief Justice Hughes and 


f 


National Labor Relations (Wagner) Act 
~NLRB—National Labor Relations Board—Joseph Warren Madden, chairman; Donald Wakefield Smith 


i i rgh, Baltimore, Detroit, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Atlanta, 
Eploasentay aiens fic# Orleans, Fort Worth, Kansas City, Minneapolis, 


D. GC. Regional offices are maintained in Boston, 


Associate Justices Cardozo, Brandeis, Stone and 
Roberts voted to uphold the act. The dissenting 
justices were Van Devanter, McReynolds, Suther- 
land and Butler. AeA 

These decisions were handed down in the suits 
of the NLRB against the Jones and Laughlin Steel 
Corp., NLRB against the Fruehauf Trailer Co., 
NLRB against the Friedman-Harry Marks Clothing 
Co., Inc.; Washington, Virginia and Maryland 
Coach Co., against the NLRB, and the Associated 
Press against the NLRB. The decisions held that 
the act is a valid exercise by Congress of its power 
to regulate commerce with foreign nations and 
among the states; that the act is not a violation 
of the First Amendment to the Constitution guar- 
anteeing freedom of the press; that the act does | 
not violate the due process clause of the Fifth 
amendment to the Constitution and that the act 
does not violate the Seventh amendment which 
guarantees a jury trial. 5 

The Supreme Court ruled in two decisions (Jan. 
31, 1938) that Federal District Courts could not 
enjoin hearings by the National Labor Relations 
Board because Congress had given exclusive power 
to the Board and Appellate Courts to enforce the 
Wagner Act. The cases involved controversies at 
the Fore River yards of the Bethlehem Shipbuild- 
ing Corp., Ltd. and at the Newport News Ship- 
building and Dry Dock Co: In both cases the 
board wished to conduct hearings on charges of 
unfair labor practices and had been enjoined. The 
decisions sustained the board as having broad 
authority to conduct hearings on charges of unfair 
labor practices, refusing the employer any relief in 
Federal Courts until the Board had filed its find- 


ngs. 

The Supreme Court ruled (May. 16, 1938) that 
the National Labor Relations Board acted within 
its rights when it ordered the Mackay Radio and 
Telegraph Co. to reinstate five former strikers. 
The board had found that reinstatement had been 
refused to the men because of their activity in a 
strike in the San Francisco office. Justice Roberts, 
who read the opinion, found that there had been 
discrimination and this he held to be illegal. They 
decided that a full and fair hearing had been 
accorded the Mackay Co. 

The Supreme Court held (March 28, 1938) that 
the jurisdiction of the Board extends to industries 
whose operations, even though local in character, 
are contingent upon the ‘‘flow of commerce.’’ The 
case involved the contention of the Santa Cruz — 
Packing Company that its operations were con- 
fined to the State of California, and hence not a 
matter for a Federal agency to deal with. The 
decision, written by Chief Justice Hughes, sus- 
tained the position, of the. Board that the labor 
dispute was burdening and obstructing commerce; 
and ordered the company to cease certain unfair 
labor practices and to reinstate several discharged 
employees with back pay. 

The Supreme Court ruled (May 31, 1938) the 
Third Circuit Court of Appeals without jurisdiction 
to halt the case against Republic Steel Corporation. 
The Board wished to withdraw its orders so that 
further procedural orders could be made. The 
decision permitted the Board to reopen its case. 
Justices Butler and McReynolds dissented from the 
majority opinion written by Justice Roberts, with 
Justices Cardozo and Reed abstaining. 

The National Labor Relations Board received 
10,425 cases, involving 2,139,566 workers, during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1938. Of these 
6,827 cases, involving 1,039,068 workers, originated 
in charges of unfair labor practices. A total of - 
3,598 petitions, involving 1,100,498 workers, asked 
the Board to certify employee representatives or to 
hold elections to determine the bargaining agencies. 
Over 88,000 workers were reinstated af strikes 
or lockouts during the year as a result of the 
Board's action. An additional 6,630 workers were 
reinstated after discriminatory discharge. 

The National Labor Relations Board handled 
15,561 cases since its organization in the Fall of 
1935. Of these 11,765 cases were closed, leavin: 
2,796 cases pending as of June 30, 1938. ‘The board 
He ahs total number of workers involved was 

Of the total number of cases handled, 6,337, or 
54 per cent, were closed by agreement of both par- 
ties, involving 1,297,091 workers. Sixteen per cent, — 
or 1,849 cases, involving 247,146 workers, wete dis- _ 
missed by the board or its regional directors, 

: ‘ 
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enty-five per cent, or 2,963 cases, were with- 
_ QGYasvn. The remainder were closed in some other 
_ Way, including compliance with board orders and 

trial examiners’ intermediate reports, certifica- 
tions after elections, and transfer to other agencies. 
Of: the total cases closed 1,724 were strike cases, 
involving 294,191 workers, and of these 1,293, or 
about 76 per cent, were settled, and 192,088 workers 
were reinstated after strikes and lock-outs. 

An additional 10,867 workers were reinstated 
after discriminatory discharge. The board said that 
593 threatened strikes, involving 156,047 workers, 
were averted through the board's action. 

There were 1,365 elections held in which 468,671 

valid votes were cast. 

President Roosevelt named (June 22, 1938) a 

group of nine members, representing business, in- 

dustry, labor, the general public and the law, to 

study industrial labor conditions in Great Britain 

and employer-employe relationships in Sweden. 

The hames of the group follow: 

Garrison, Lloyd K., dean of the University of 

Wisconsin Law School and former head of the 

Labor Relations Board. 

Watt, Robert, representing the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

Swope, Gerard 

Company. 

Harriman, Henry I., former president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 

Davis, William H., New York attorney and 

former NRA deputy administrator. 

Rosenberg, Mrs. Anna M., regional director of 
Social Security for New York. 

; Hook, Charles R., president of the American 
; Rolling Mills Company. 

Dickerman, Marion, principal of the Todhunter 
School for Girls, New York City. 

Chalmers, William Ellison, assistant United 
States Labor Commissioner at Geneva, who is to 
act as general secretary andliaison officer of the 
group. 

The committee, after a factual survey abroad 
during the Summer, reported (Sept. 1) that col- 
lective bargaining was a successful, integral part 
of British industrial relations because of the 
almost universal acceptance of it by employers 
and labor alike and attributed the comparative 

] freedom of England from strikes and their ac- 
¥- companying violence to this fact. The report made 
no specific recommendation for applying the British 


. president of the General Electric 


The British Trades Disputes and Trades Union 
Act of 1927 was passed as a direct result of the 
general strike in May, 1926. It is the latest, most 
drastic and best known of British laws regulating 
industrial relations. Its objects primarily is to 
outlaw ‘‘sympathy’’ strikes—a form of labor action 
by which the highly unionized British labor tied 
up the whole country in an effort to help the 
miners in their dispute with their employers in 
1926. 


use 


i of individual contributors. Coupled with 


gage 
eomant either rectly or by inflicting hardship 
; he community. , 
ror ‘ihe purpose of the entire act ‘‘a strike is 
defined as being the cessation of work in com- 
-pination or in concerted refusal to continue work 
or accept employment.’’ A lockout is defined as 
closing a place of employment, suspending work 
or refusing to continue employment in consequence 
~ ef a dispute with view of compelling employes 
of the establishment or employes of another to 
accept terms affecting their employment. 
Workmen are deemed to be within the same 
- industry if the wages or conditions of their em- 
ployment are within the jurisdiction of the same 
arbitration body or were negotiated with the séme 
“employer or group of employers. The act of 192% 
_ provides that strike will not be deemed coercive 
unless coercion could “‘reasonably’’ be expected to 
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ppeseediixe to industrial relations in the United 


British Trades Disputes and Trades Unions Act of 1927 a 


Le oe ea | 


tates, but President Roosevelt commended it to 
the public as evidence of the value of cooperative 
endeavors among groups ‘‘closely identified with 
the labor-employer relationships as they exist in 
our own country.” The President said: ‘“‘To me, 
the most salient fe 


the machinery — 
ritish 


1,041 trade unions with a membership agegregatit 
5,308,000 men to Ee as bargainin 

general federations of employers an 

regional associations. 


agreement between a single employer and a unior 

“It means an agreement negotiated collectivel: 
by representatives of a group or association of em- 
ployers and representatives of a union or a group 
or association of unions.”’ } ¢ 


Calling, inciting or furthering a strike or loi 
out illegally under the act is punishable 
marily by a fine not exceeding £10 ($50) and 
of not more than three months in jail or, 
conviction on an indictment, by a term no’ 
ceeding two years. ; 


any union and if such expulsion takes 
worker is entitled to recover damages. 
Picketing of a residence, factory or 
business ‘‘for the purpose of obtaining and co 
municating information or persuading or indv 
any person to work or abstain from ‘king’ 
or 


wor! 

barred by the act if it is done in a manner or 
numbers calculated to intimidate ‘“‘or ap’ 
struct passage to and from the place picke 
likely to lead to a breach of peace.’’ Bcd 

“Intimidation’’ is defined as causing ‘‘reaso! 
apprehension of injury’ either to the man picke 
his family or dependents or causing violence 
damage to person or property. ‘‘Injury’’ is de 
as including injury as to ‘‘business, occup: 
employment or other source of income,” i ot ae 

But in addition to this drastic provision, wh 
would bar any sort of threat not only of b 
harm but of boycotts as well, the act goes fur 
Any picketing of any kind whatever at a p 
where a person lives, no matter if it includes i: 
timidation or not, is illegal and offenders are lial 
to a fine of £26 ($100) or three months’ impriso: 

ent. f a? 
All levies by unions for political purposes mi 
be kept in separate funds, and no money 
union may be used for political purposes except 
that carried in the political fund. No money may ~ 
be levied for the political fund on any membe 
union who-has not specifically stated in writin, 
on a special form provided by the government 
he is willing to pay the levy and have his mi 
used politically. 


A union member has the per- 
petual right to withdraw his consent at any time, 
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A civil servant employed by the Central Goy- 
ernment may not belong to a union unless all its 
Members are also employes of the government. 
This is designed to prevent a union, some of whose 
members are employed by private industry and 
some by the government, from tying up vital gov- 
ernment services. This section of the act also 
_ bars any civil servant from belonging to a union 
that is associated with any political party. 

, Ene act navies that no public authority may 


eS = a eee granted by a public ners 
‘also outlawed. 
' One part of the act amends and adds to the 
‘ _ provisions of the law of 1875 regarding strikes that 
endanger life or menace the public generally. All 
these provisions apply only when a contract is 
broken. either “willfully” or ‘‘willfully and ma- 
liciously.”’ This wording has been generally in- 
peep retes to mean either purposelessly or at least 
reckless 
‘Under Gection 4 of the Act of 1875 and also under 
the Electricity Act any employe of a municipal or 
% ie body that has a statutory duty to supply 
, gas or electricity who breaks a contract for 


ree months. 
Under Section 5 of the Act of 1875 any person 
breaking a contract either of BET ROO LOR AOS Shp Oe Utes AOS or of hiring 


How the Swedish Labor 


- The Swedish system of labor laws, which have 
won the envy of the industrial world, are based 
a spirit of ‘‘give and take’’ that preathes life 
o the dead letter of the law. Sweden, thanks 
to her formula, has few labor disputes and vir- 
ually no violence. 
"he Swedish system has been developing for 
decades and progress toward complete indus- 
1 peace has been rapid. In 1930 the country 
had 261 labor disputes that reached the stage of 
strikes or lockouts. Six years later the number 
LBe d dwindled to 60 and decreases each year. 
: framework on which Sweden has built its 
aistem is simple: 
. ae is a statutory eight-hour day for industrial 
workers. 
_ There are seven conciliators scattered through- 
out Sweden whose duty it is to encourage concilia- 


prevent strikes or lockouts. 

shor court, consisting of two representatives 
- capital, two of labor and three neutrals is 
inted by the crown to enforce collective 
gaining agreements once. they have been made. 
he court can fine a union, a union member or an 
oyer i" it finds that an agreement kas been 
ted. To that extent the law is bi-lateral. The 
irt works with great speed, often hearing a 

. a d rendering a verdict in the same day. 
uch more important than the “skeleton” 
us iy the spirit between capital and labor. 
eels * is this:—Capital recognizes the right 
deberers to organize to obtain better working 
conditions and wages; labor, in turn, recognizes 
7 right of capital to earn a fair profit. There 
© minimum wage law in Sweden, and wages 
imerent industries vary widely. The general 
principle seems to be that an industrialist will 
ay BS high wages as he can and still obtain a 
air profit. Generally speaking, both sides stand 
dy at all times to negotiate on the issue of 
a fair wage and a fair profit. 
it comes down to a fight between capital 


first major revision of the Wiley food and 
w of 1906 became effective (June 27, 1938) 
the signing of the measure by President 
oosevelt. The legislation is intended to modernize 
tie sa iia d law and extends it to include cos- 
erapeutic devices, and certain drugs not 

etotore 1 egulated. The Act prohibits adultera- 

a hast mis randing of cosmetics, requires that 
rugs be tested before being marketed and 

; Rathi the Secretary of Agriculture to issue 
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Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act of 1938 


employed by a local or public authority who breaks 


who ies or has reason. to believe ‘the < 


quences of his so doin oe either alone or im 
bination with others will endanger human iif fe 73 
cause serious bodily injury or expose valuable 
property, whether real or personal, to destruction 
or serious injury’ is subject to the same penaities. 
The 1927 acts adds a provision that any person 


a contract knowing that the probable consequence 
‘‘will be to cause injury, danger or grave incon- 
venience to a community” is subject to a fine of 
£10 ($50) and three months’ imprisonment. 
Contrary to a widespread belief in the United 
States, British unions are not compelled to in- 
corporate. Most big unions are registered with the 
Registrar of Friendly Societies, who ever since the 
Act of 1871 has been charged with the responsi- 
bility of approving the rules. of applicant unions; 
seeing that they conform to the rules of the trade 
union acts, including the 1927 act, and issuing 
thereupon certificates of registration. 

As a matter of fact, there is a compelling reason 
in the law for a union to register because, by so 
doing, the union acquires the right to purchase _ 
and lease land with the title vested in the trustees; 
and, even more important, a union can go to court 
and collect fines and dues and recover stolen funds. 
Unregistered unions are in a somewhat difficult 
position legally. 

Although registration purely voluntary, it 
carries certain duties with it. A registered union 
must meet certain requirements, and these include 
provision for periodical audits of accounts and for 
allowing any person having an interest in the 
funds to inspect the books. 


ish Labor Laws Ope: Operate for Peace 


outside the confederation is only 60,000. 

e federation has a reserve or “fighting fund’’ 
of 12,000,000 kroner (about $3,000,000) to dis- 
tribute to its members in event of a strike. Between 
1899 and 1935 the confederation paid out $4,000,000 
to_ carry on during strikes and labor disputes. 
But the employers are equally well organized. 
Five thousand of them have formed the Swedish 
Employers’ Federation, a sort of ‘“‘union of capital- 
ists.’ Their weapon, in event of industrial strife, 
is the lockout. Members pledge that they will 
join any lockout ordered by the employers federa- 
tion and that they will not enter into any collec- 


tive agreements with workers unless the federation 
approves it. In July, 1938, the federation had a 
war chest’ of about $6, 000, 000. A employer 
who violates the rules of the federation can be 
ned a maximum of $50 for each person in his 
employ. 
On the other hand, if he is ordered to join'a 
lockout, he receives benefits from the federation— 
25 cents a day for each employee for the first 
month and 50 cents a day for each person in his 
employ for the second month. The federation 
refuses to aid one of its members, however, unless 
it is convinced his position is reasonable. It aims 
never to resort to lockouts unless there is sound, 
economic justification for them. 

Both labor and capital are jealous of their right 
to strike and call lockouts, and nothing in the 
Swedish law prevents them from doing so. Nor is 
there any compulsion for them to negotiate col- 
lective bargaining agreements, They do so be- 
cause they believe both sides will benefit from such 
agreements. 

One other reason is sometimes advanced for 
the industrial peace in Sweden—that both capital 
and labor are so strongly organized that each 
hesitates to start a conflict wie the other. - It is 
another- application of the principle of “balance 
of power,’’ meaning that two coalitions of nations 
about equally matched in strength will be reluctant 
to_ start a war. 


But most experts agree that it is the realizatio 
that there is a community of interest petwoen 
capital and labor that keeps the peace. As a 
president of the Swedish Employers’ aaa eon 
once said:—‘‘We are both Bing on the sam 
limb and if either saws it off we will both fall. s 


standards and definitions for foods. The : 
mandatory ‘the informative labeling of teoae te 
show their composition, contains precise definitions 
of adulterating and misbranding and. forbids the 
use of deceptive containers, labels, etc. 

Appeals from rulings of the Food and Dae 
Administration, charged with the enforcement o: 


the Act, can be taken to the Uni ; 
Court of Appeals. Miers aim Chri 
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_ City, Mo.; Little Rock, Ark.; Los Angel 
~ New York, Oklahoma’ City, 0 e Neb 
San Antonio, Tex.; and San Francisco. 


The Reconstruction Finance Corporation was 
created by Act of Congress, approved January. 22, 
1932, and began operations February 2, 1932. Its 
powers were increased and the scope of its oper- 
ations extended or otherwise affected by subsequent 
legislation. By Act of Congress approved January 
26, 1937, it may perform all functions to close of 
June 30, 1939. The capital stock is $500,000,000 
subscribed and paid in by the Secretary of the 
ererz. and held for the benefit of the United 

ates. 

The functions of the Corporation include—loans 
to financial institutions, insurance companies, and 
railroads; subscriptions for non-assessable stock of 
banks, trust companies, insurance companies. na- 
tional mortgage associations, mortgage loan com- 
Panies, purchases of capital notes or debentures 
of such institutions, and, in the case of insurance 
companies, loans upon such notes or debentures: 
loans to—business enterprises and public agencies; 
drainage, levee, irrigation and similar districts, 
etc., and political subdivisions; mining and fishing 
industries; public-school districts or other public- 

’ school authorities; repair damages caused by floods 
{ or other catastrophies; Administrator of Rural 
Electrification Administration: loans for carrying 
and orderly marketing of agricultural commodities 
and livestock; exportation of agricultural or other 
products; and purchase of marketable securities 
oe pati Emergency Administration of Public 
Works. 

Through June 30, 1938, total authorizations by 
the Corporation and tentative commitments out- 
standing at the end of the month, were $12,377,- 
643,519.27. This sum includes a total of $1,044,- 
001,065.99 authorized for other Governmental 
Agencies and $1,800,000,000 for relief, by direction 
of Congress. Cancellations and withdrawals were 
$1,882,761,906.90. A total of $690,612,381.75 remains 
available to borrowers and to banks in the pur- 
chase of preferred stock, capital notes, or deben- 
tures. Total disbursements were $6,980,788,586.97; 
repayments, $5,108,268,030.23 (over 73%). 

Loans have been authorized to 7,529 banks and 
~ trust companies (including those in receivership), 
; aggregating $2,541,260.066.31. Of this amount 

$495,943,929.78 has been withdrawn, $31,217,683.43 

remains available to borrowers, and $2,014,098,- 
. 453.60 has been disbursed. Of this latter amount, 
$1,873,702,283.07, or 93%, has been repaid. Only 
$9.799,413.54 is owing by open banks, which sum 
includes $7,927,153.97 by one mortgage and trust 
company. 
Authorizations for the purchase of preferred 
stock, capital notes and debentures of 6,768 banks 
and trust companies aggregated $1,276,044,834: 
and 1,121 loans were authorized in the amount of 
$23,322,755 to be secured by preferred stock: mak- 
ing a total authorization for preferred stock, 
capital notes, or debentures in 6,847 banks and 
trust companies of $1,299,367,589. Of this latter 
sum $169,491,552.44. has been withdrawn, and 
$32,391,100.00 remains: available to the banks when 
conditions of the authorizations have been met. 
Loans aggregating $1,326,272,236.74 have been 


PS 


The RFC Mortgage Company was organized 
March 14, 1935, under the laws of Maryland. 
purpose is to aid in the reestablishment of a nor- 
- mal market for sound mortgages on urban prop- 
erty; and it engages in the following major group 
activities: ‘ 

(1) When financing is necessary and cannot be 
Kbtained upon reasonable rates and terms, the 
Company considers applications for loans, on a 
sound basis, secured by first mortgages on urban, 
: ) e-producing properties, such as apartment 
houses, hotels, business and office buildings; if the 
net income from the property, after the payment 
of taxes, insurance, and operating expenses, is suf- 
ficient fo pay interest charges and the required 
amortization of the loan. These loans are chiefly 
for refinancing and aiding in the reorganization of 


‘distressed real property. : ; 
(2) The Company also gives consideration to ap- 
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-E ‘poration—Jesse H. Jones, 3 

a pea ge ei Ts a Schram, directors, enireras 
ntained w' spec i 3 Birmi ; 

“het aig sees eae “ean aoe ten eee in Atlanta, Ga.; Birmingham, Ala.; 


Louisville, Ky.; Minneapolis, 
maha, Neb.; Philadelphia, a oO 


*Includes $79,000,000 of loans for distribution to depositors of closed banks, 
THE RFC MORTGAGE COMPANY 


Its. 
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Charles B. Henderson, Carrot) i 
Address, Washington, D. ©. Thirty-two _ 

Boston, — 
Jacksonville, Fla.; Kansa on 


Nashville, Tenn.; New Orieanittt 
Portland, Ore.; Richmond, Va.; ‘St. Louis, 
authorized for distribution to depositors of 2,764 : 
closed banks, $317,896,760.68 of which has been 
Withdrawn, $30,992,531.88 remains available to the 
borrowers, $977,382,944.18 has been disbursed, and 
mani pueds dv Ng (approximately 92%) has been re~ 
Loans aggregating $141,367,168.08 have been 
authorized to refinance 623 drainage, levee and 
irrigation districts, of which $19,480,795.72 has been — 
withdrawn, $39,944,285.13 remains available to the 
borrowers, and $81,942,087.23 has been disbursed. 
Including loans to mortgage loan companies to 
assist_business_and industry in cooperation with 
the National Recovery Administration program, 
RFC has authorized 3,760 loans for the benefit of 
industry aggregating $220,866,416.10,. Of this — 
amount $58,443,052.95 has been withdrawn and 
$59,609,753.40 remains av. 
In addition, 


Detroit, Houston, Tex.; 


withdrawn, and — 
RFC has purchased from the Federal Emergence: 7 

Administration of Public Works 3,928 b! i 

issues) of securities havin: 

556.71. Of this amount se 

of $415,244,629.22 were 


has agreed with the Administrator to purchasé, to 
be held and collected or sold at a later date, suc 
part of securities having an aggregate par value of 
$80,176,867.99 as the Federal Emergency Adminis- 
tration of Public Works is in a position to delive 
from time to time. : 
RFC loans and investments outstanding on June 
30, 1938, were: ee 
Loans to financial institutions. ... 
Loans on preferred stock of banks 
and insurance companies ..... 
Preferred stock, capital notes, and 
debentures 


*$234,897,000 


Loans to_ railroads 
Fecel vets)” -. iin. eyeioeee eres 99,001 
Loans for self-liquidating projects ,080,000 — 
Loans to industrial and commercial ” yea 
DUSIMESSES, «4.2 ken eee ee é 76,369,000 


Loans to drainage, levee and irri- ie 
. 79,406,000 — 


gation districts 
Other loans) 4,34 <75 wa sehae eee ,324, 00 
Securities purchased from public Pcp obs 
works administration ......... 145,148,000 


Total loans and 3 
other than inter-agency..... $1,750,210, 0 
Loans to Federal land banks.... ,017, 
Capital stock of, and loans RFC 
mortgage company............ 
Preferred stock of Export-Import ~ 
DADK) 2 oloicscces ss od arte 
Loans to Rural Electrification 
Administration ... 


-._ 11,600,000 
-$1,872,735,000° 
. ae 


plications for loans to finance new construct: : 
provided there is an economic need for such con- — 
struction, the mortgagor’s investment in the com- 
pleted project will be substantial in relation to the 
amount of the loan requested, and his resource 
and experience are sufficient to indicate tha 
property can be operated on a sound basis. 
(3)°The Company also considers applications » 
loans to distressed holders of first mortgage re ! 
estate bonds and certificates upon the security + 
their notes secured by such bonds and certificates, 
provided sufficient information is available to the 
Company to enable it to determine that the in- 
come of the property securing the bonds or c 
is sufficient to warrant the loan. 
will not be made to the hoiders of such bonds : 
certificates who acquired them for speculative 
purposes. , j 
(4) The Company also purchases, at par and 
accrued interest, 5% mortgages insured und 
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Section 203, Title II of the National Housing Act, 
as amended, provided such mortgages meet the 
™ eligibility requirements of the Company. 

, For the period March 14, 1935, the date of or- 
ganization of the Company, through June 30, 1938, | 
the Company approved loans and purchases agere- 
gating $202,327,393.68 including conditional agree- 
ments, itemized as follows: 


me 


~ 


In February, 1938, the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, at the request and with the approval 
of the President, organized the National Mortgage 

_ Association of Washington under the provisions of 

Title III of the National Housing Act, as amended; 

and subscribed for stock of the Association in the 
- amount of $11,000,000. Its name was subsequently 

changed to Federal National Mortgage Association. 
The Association’s principal objectives are: 

_a. To establish a market for first mortgages, 

insured under the provisions of Title If of the 

National Housing Act, as amended, covering prop- 

erties upon which are located newly constructed 

houses or housing projects; : 
b, To facilitate the construction and financing 
ef economically sound rental housing projects, 

apartment buildings which may be operated at a 

moderate scale of rentals, and groups of houses or 

- Multi-family dwellings for rent or sale, by mak- 

_ ing loans secured by first mortgages, insured under 

Sections 207 or 210 of the National Housing Act, 

@sS amended, covering such projects, apartment 
Idings, or groups of houses or multi-family 
ellings; and 

<7 & ‘0 make available to individual and insti- 

tutional investors bonds issued by the Association 

_ pursuant to the provisions of Section 302 of Title 

III of the National Housing Act, as amended, and 

ne regulations of the Federal Housing Adminis- 

a ‘ 


or. 

___ The Association will purchase from approved 
por cengers mortgages which have been insured by 
the Federal Housing Administrator under sections 

203, 207 and 210, National Housing Act, as 
amended; and will consider applications for loans 


DISASTER LOAN 


_ The Disaster Loan Corporation was created by 
Act approved February 11, 1937, with a capital 
stock of not to exceed $20,000,000, $10,000,000 of 
which was subscribed for by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. It is managed by officers 
| agents appointed by RFC and will have suc- 
_ cession until dissolved by Congress. 

Under the Act as amended, the Disaster Loan 
_ Corporation is empowered to make such loans 
_ determined to be necessary or appropriate because 
of floods or other catastrophes in the years 1936, 


@ Federal Power Commission was created 
ider the Federal Water Power Act of 1920, re- 
organized in 1930 and its powers enlarged under 
the Public Utility Act of 1935, which’ gives it 

: diction hot only over water power projects on 
gable streams or affecting the interests of 
interstate commerce, or upon public lands as pre- 
x usly provided but also over the interstate 
Movements of electrical energy. The 1920 act pro- 

d for the im 
v 
10 . 
es 


a8 commerce, 
ation to other 


FEDERAL NATIONAL MORTGAGE ASSOCIATION P S 


cae Federal Power Commission 
‘C—Federal Power Commission—Clyde L. Seavey, acting chairman. Address, Washington, D, C. 


..$69,704,981.88 
"-"46,998,020.76 


. 83,846,011.04 


1,778,380.00 


| 


secured by mortgages insured by the Administrator 
under sections 207 and 210. The Association is ex- 
pressly prohibited by law from making loans se- 
cured by mortgages acceptable for or insured 
under the provisions of section 203. 

Section 203 provides for the insurance of mort- 

ages on single family dwellings and multi-family 

wellings for not more than four families, involy- 

ing a principal obligation not to exceed $16,000. 
Section 207 provides for insurance of mortgages 
involving a principal obligation exceeding $16,000, 
but not more than $5,000,000, on multi-family and 
group housing projects proposed or already in 
existence. Section 210 provides for insurance of 
mortgages involving a principal obligation exceed- 
ing-$16,000, but not more than $200,000 on multi- 
family dwellings or a group of not less than ten 
single family dwellings, provided the property 
shall have been approved for mortgage insurance 
prior to the beginning of construction. 

RFC, on behalf of the Federal National Mort- 
gage Association, on May 18, 1938, sold an issue 
of $29,748,000 Federal National Mortgage Associa- 
tion Series A, five year, 2% notes, at par and ac- 
crued interest, to enable the Association to make 
loans on the security of Federal Housing Admin- 
istration insured mortgages, and to purchase such 5 
mortgages. 

Through June 30, 1938, the Association had made 
commitments to purchase Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration insured mortgages aggregating $9,- 
066,646.04, exclusive of loans aggregating $34,106,- 
350.05 purchased from The RFC Mortgage Com- 
pany. In addition, the Association had approved 
large scale housing loans aggregating $2,215,000.00. 


CORPORATION 


1937, or 1938. As of June 30, 1938, it had author- 
ized 7,950 loans aggregating $9,475,389.70, of 
which $1,538,540.89 was withdrawn or canceled, 
and $6,873,719.25 disbursed. . Disbursements by 
States were principally as follows: Arkansas, 
$397,230.96; California, $205,489.08; Illinois, $402,- 
459.88; Indiana, $1,158,254.63; Kentucky, $2,375,- 
825.33; Minnesota, $10,100.00; Missouri, $66,983.00; 
Montana, $105,450.00; New Mexico, $26,460.00; 
Ohio, $1,287,799.97; Tennessee, $321,429.00; West 
Virginia, $493,571.40. 


~ é a 


industries, cooperating with State and national 
agencies in its investigations. 

The Commission has jurisdiction over the trans- 
mission of electric energy in interstate commerce, 
the sale of electric energy at wholesale in inter- 
state commerce, the exportation of electric energy 
to foreign countries and over all public utilities 
owning or operating facilities used for the trans- 
mission or sale of such energy. 

To facilitate cooperation with State commis- 
sions jin accordance with the provision of the 
Act authorizing the establishment of joint boards 
composed of representatives of the States affected 
and authorizing conferences with State com- 
missions, the Commission has adopted a coopera- 
tive procedure of a flexible nature with provision 
for special procedure in special cases, 

The Commission conducts investigations to 
secure information to serve as a basis for recom- 
mending to Congress further. legislation concern- 
Sor eantee to which the Federal Power Act 

The Commission in its annual report to Congress 
(Jan. 9, 1938) said that 66 new applications for 
licenses or preliminary permits for power projects 
had been received in the fiscal year (1936-37) 
making a total of 1,442 received during the 17 
years since the Commission was established. The 
Commission reported that on June 30, 1937, there 

ere outstanding, 113 major licenses, 144 minor 

enses, 32 licenses for minor parts of comple 
rojects exclusive of transmission lines, and 29 
icenses for transmission lines. The 589 permits 
and licenses outstanding, with pending plica- 
tions, represent 728 projects with an estim iy 
ultimate installation of 9,290,935 horsepower. 
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Under the Quota Law proclaimed in operation, 
as of aay, 1, 1929, there may be admitted yearly 
about 153,900 alien immigrants. 

The quota does not apply to Canada, Mexico, or 
Independent countries of Central and South Amer- 
a Natives of those countries can come without 

ota. 

Af an alien obtains a certificate and later changes 
his mind about emigrating his place cannot be 
taken by another. 

The Act of March 24, 1934, granting conditional 
independence to the Philippine Islands (accepted 
by concurrent resolution of the Philippine Legisla- 
ture on May 1, 1934) converted into the status of 
aliens such of the Filipinos as were not already 
American citizens. The Philippines thus have be- 
come, for U. S. Immigration purposes, a foreign 
country. The islands have for each fiscal year a 
quota of 50 who may be admitted into this country 
as immigrants. 

Alien Japanese laborers (skilled or unskilled) in 
Hawaii are not permitted to emigrate to the main- 
land of continental United States, by reason of the 
President’s proclamation of Feb. 24, 1913. 

There are certain excepted classes of the yellow 
races that may enter the United States either per- 
Manently or temporarily, such as the Chinese wife 
of an American citizen who was married prior to 
the approval of the Immigration Act of 1924, as 
amended. She may be admitted for permanent 
residence; ministers and professors and their wives 
and unmarried children under 18 years of age; 
merchants and their wives and children under 
the age of 21 years; students of at least 15 years of 
age; travelers, government officials, their families 

d suites ete.; and persons previously lawfully 
admitted to the U. S. for permanent residence, 

! who are returning from a temporary visit abroad, 
end are otherwise admissible under the immigra- 
on laws. 
NON-QUOTA IMMIGRANTS 

A non-quota immigrant js: 

(a) An immigant who is the unmarried child 

nder 21 years, or the wite, of a citizen of the 

; a S. or the husband of a citizen of the United 
_ States by a marriage occurring prior to July 1, 


(b) An i ant previously lawfully admitted 
to the United States, who is returning from a tem- 
porary visit abroad for permanent residence: 


(c) An ant who was born in Canada, 
_ Newfoundland, Mexico, Cuba, Haiti, Dominican 
_ Republic, the Canal Zone, or an independent coun- 


_ try of Central or South America, and his wife, and 
- his unmarried children under’ 18 years, if accom- 
Pe 
( 


a or following join him; 
) ‘An immigrant ies continuously for at least 
two years immediately preceding the time of his ap- 
plication for admission to the U.S, has been, and 
who seeks to enter the U. 8. solely for the purpose 
- of carrying on the vocation of minister, or profes- 
sor and his wife, and his unmarried children under 
_ 18 years, if accompanying or following to join him; 
‘An immigrant who is a bona fide student at 
least 15 years of age and who seeks enter the 
ie puter ape sped for the purpose of study at an 
cere school; 
‘ (f) Women who were citizens of the United 
- States and who lost their citizenship by reason of 
~ marriage to aliens, or through the loss of United 
States citizenship by their husbands, or by mar- 
-iage to aliens and residence in a foreign country. 
-- A quota immigrant is any other than a non-quota 
- immigrant or a non-immigrant. 
REGISTRY OF ALIENS 
- he registry of aliens at ports of en may be 
~ made ees any alien not ineligible to citizenship 
in whose case there is no record of ission for 
permanent residence, if such alien shall make a 
satisfactory showing to the Commissioner of Im- 
- migration and Naturalization, in accordance with 
regulations prescribed by the Commissioner of Im- 
migration and Naburalzation, with the approval 
ay the Bectelaty of Labor, that he— 
a {ib ‘Entered the United States prior to June 3, 
921; 


os 
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(2) Has resided in the United States continuously 
since such entry; 

3 Is a person of good moral character; and 
4) Is not subject to deportation. 

An alien, in respect of whom a record of registry 
has been made as authorized, shall be deemed to 
have been lawfully admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence as of the date of his entry. 


IMMIGRATION VISAS 4 


Visas are issued to immigrants at $9 apiece (plus 
$1 for executing the application) by the United 
States consular officers abroad. They econsti- — 
tute the document which admits them to this eoun- 
try provided the immigrants can show, in addition, 
that they are generally admissible under the immi- 

gration laws, Each visa contains the full details as’ 
to the immigrant’s nationality, history, ete., also a 
description of him, with his photograph. wes 

Non-immigrants must present unexpired pass-— 
ports or ‘official documents in the nature of pass- 
ports issued by the governments of the countries to — 
which they owe allegiance or other travel docu- 
ments showing their origin and identity, and valid — 
passport visas, or, in lieu of passport visas, if pass- 
ing in transit through the United States to a for. 
eign destination, they may present transit certifi- — 
cates, with certain exceptions. pes 
With the following exceptions all aliens are re- 
quired to obtain from an American consular officer 
abroad an immigration visa before they can be ad- — 
mitted to the United States: a 

(1) A governmental official, his family, attend- 
ants, servants, and employees. ahae 
(2) An alien visiting the United States tempo- 
rarily as a tourist or temporarily for business or 
pleasure. : 

(3) An alien in continuous transit through th 
United States. i Be 
(4) An alien lawfully. admitted to the Unite 
States who later goes in transit from one part 
another through foreign continguous territory, — 

(5) A bona fide alien seaman serving as such on a 
vessel arriving at a port of the United States and 
seeking to enter temporarily the United States sole- — 
ly in the pursuit of his calling as a seaman. “tay 
(6) An alien entitled to enter the United 
solely to carry on trade between the U. S. 
eign states of which he is a national under and in 
pursuance of the provisions of a treaty of com- 
merce and navigation, and his wife, and his w 
married children under 21 years of age, if accom. 
panying or following to join him. y 

(7) An alien, lawfully admitted in the Unite 
States who is returning from a temporary Visit — 
abroad and who is possessed of an unexpired re- 
turn permit. 

(8) (a) Aliens. who have been previously lawfu y 
admitted to the United States for permanent resi- 


to reenter the U. S. issued in accordance with th 
provisions of the immigration act of 1924, and (b) 
children born subsequent to the issuance of an i 
migration visa to the accompanying parent, 
otherwise admissible. ‘ eee 
Non-immigrant citizens of Canada, Newfoun 
land, Bermuda, the Bahamas, and British posses 
sions in the Greater Antilles or British su 


_domiciled therein or non-immigrant citizens o! 


Pierre, or Miquelon, or French citizens dom: 
therein, or non-immigrant citizens of Mi 
Cuba, Santo Domingo, or Haiti, if otherwi 
missible, shall be permitted to’ enter the U. 
without a passport visa. f i 
Where an immigrant arriving in the U. S. 
water or arriving by water at a port designated | 
a U. S. port of entry for aliens in foreign co: 
tiguous territory, is in possession of and presen’ 
an immigration visa or permit to reenter which 
has expired, such immigrant shall be excluded 
unless it shall satisfactorily appear that the 
migrant embarked on the vessel by ae aed 
arrives prior to the expiration of the validity of 
such ea ig Shee oy visa or permit and that he has 
roceeded by continuous voyage. Bi . 
P An alien permanently admitted to the United 
States going abroad for a visit may, on appheaona : 
if his title is clear get for $3 from the Commissioner 
General of Immigration at Washington a re-en 


permit. 
“A false statement under oath in any immigrati 
document is punishable, on conviction, by net mo 


iY 
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than $10,000 fine or five years in prison, or both. - 
; EXCLUDED CLASSES 

(1) All idiots, imbeciles, feeble-minded epileptics, 
insane persons; persons of constitutional psycho- 
2 pathic inferiority; persons with chronic alcoholism; 
: professional beggars, vagrants, persons 
: afflicted with tuberculosis in any form or with a 
; loathsome or dangerous, contagious disease; per- 
‘sons who are found to be and are certified by the 
examining surgeon as being mentally or physically 
defective; persons who have been convicted of a 
felony or misdemeanor involving moral turpitude; 
polygamists. $ 

2) Anarchists, or persons who believe in or advo- 
tae the overthrow by force or violence of the 
Government of the United States or of all forms 
of law or who disbelieve in or are opposed to or- 
ganized government, or who advocate the assassina- 
tion of public officials, or who advocate or teach 
the unlawful destruction of property; prostitutes, 
or persons coming for the purpose of prostitution 
i er for any other immoral purpose. 

(3) Persons, hereinafter called contract laborers, 
who have been induced, assisted, encouraged, or 
solicited to. migrate to this country by offers or 
promises of employment, skilled or unskilled; 
persons likely to become a public charge, persons 
who have been excluded from admission and de~ 
ported in pursuance of law, and who may again 
seek admission within one year from the date of 
such deportation, unless prior to their re-embarka- 
tion at a foreign port or their attempt to be 
‘admitted from foreign contiguous territory the 
‘Secretary of Labor shall have consented to the 

Teapplying for admission. R i 
_.° An Act of March 17, 1932, provided that no alien 
instrumental musician shall be-considered an artist 
or a professional actor within the meaning of the 


paupers; 


me 


Persons whose ticket or passage is paid for with 
the money of another, unless such persons do not 
belong to one'of the foregoing excluded classes; 
persons whose ticket or passage is paid for by any 
__ corporation, association, society, municipality, or 

- foreign government, stowaways, except that any 
such stowaway, if. otherwise admissible, may be 
admitted in the discretion of the Secretary of 


nts, except that any such children may 
ted if they are not likely to become a 


(4) Unless otherwise provided for by existing 
treaties, and with certain exceptions the so-called 
‘Yellow Races. 

(5) Aliens who have been arrested and deported 
i in pursuance of law, as distinguished from persons 
excluded and deported, regardless of when such 

deportation occurred. He cannot land even as a 

- seaman, except to go to a hospital. 


ILLITERACY 


(a) Persons who are physically incapable of 


reading. 

a) Any admissible alien or any alien heretofore 
or hereafter legally admitted, or any citizen of the 
‘United States may bring in or send for his father 
or grandfather, over 55 years of age, his wife, his 
mother, his grandmother, or his unmarried or 
_ widowed daughter, who, if otherwise admissible 
‘may be admitted whether such relative can rea 


BOR CLE TOG. 0 

Yat (e) Persons seeking admission to the United 
States to avoid religious persecution in the country 
of their last permanent residence. 

B (d) Persons previously residing in the United 
States who were lawfully admitted, resided contin- 


a s 


ously therein for five years, an 


return thereto 


: 
* 


: Within, six months from the date of their departure. 


renewal or amendment of a passport, should name 
the countries he intends to visit and the object of 
his visit to each country. 
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Passports are issued in American Samoa, Guam, | Philippine Islands. 


ae? 


e) Persons-in transit through the United States. 
f) Persons lawfully admitted and who later go — 
in transit through foreign contiguous territory (the | 
period an alien may remain in foreign contiguous — 
territory while in transit under this exemption 
shall be limited to sixty days; an alien may leave 
and enter the United States at the same port and 
still be in transit within the meaning hereof). b 

(g) Exhibitors. and employees of fairs and ex- 
positions authorized by Congress. T 

(h) Aliens whose ability to read can be readily 
determined by any ordinary method approved by 
the department may be excused from the actual 
taking of the test. 


CONTRACT AND SKILLED LABOR 


Skilled labor, if otherwise admissible, may be 
imported if labor of like kind unemployed cannot 
be found in this country. 

The provisions of law applicable to contract labor 
shall not be held to exclude professional actors, 
artists, lecturers, singers, nurses, ministers of any 
religious denomination, professors for colleges or 
seminaries, persons belonging to any recognized 
aparnee profession, or persons employed as domestic 
servants, 


VIOLATIONS AND PENALITIES 


Violations of the immoral-women clause are 
punishable, on conviction, by imprisonment up to 
ten years and a fine up to $5,000. Violations of 
the contract-labor clause are punishable, on con- 
viction, by $1,000 fine in each case and (or) im- 
prisonment up to two years. Violations of the 
Anarchist clause carry prison up to five years. 
Other violations carry various penalties. It is un- 
lawful for any person or concern engaged in bring- 
ing immigrants to give fare rebates or to solicit 
immigration; penalty $1,000 fine or not more than 
2 years in jail in criminal proceedings, or $400 fine 
in administrative proceedings. The penalty for 
smuggling immigrants is fine up to $2,000 and 
prison up to five years. 

Any alien who has been excluded from admission 
to the United States for any cause and who agair 
seeks admission within one year from the date of 
such -exclusion shall be excluded, unless prior to 
Teembarkation at a place outside of the United 
States or his attempt to be admitted from foreign 
contiguous territory the Secretary of Labor has 
consented to his reapplying for admission. 

Any_alien who, after March 4, 1929, enters the 
United States at any time or place other than as 
designated by immigration officials or who eludes 
or has eluded examinations or inspection by immi- 
gration officials, or who obtains or has obtained 
entry to the United States by a willfully false or 
misleading. representation or the willful conceal- 
ment of a material fact, shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and, upon conyiction, shall be punished 
by imprisonment for_not more than two years or 
by a fine of not more than $1,000, or by both. 

Any alien sentenced to imprisonment shall not be 
deported under any provision of law until after the 
termination of the imprisonment. Technically, 
deeeoia fs og ate toe ~~ is subject to 

ay be taken into custod: 
when released on “parole. s eRe ceperics ‘ 


7 
i 


j 


Incoming aliens at all U. S. ports are examined — 


by immigrant inspectors and are liable to - 

tion by Public Health Service doctors. Excluded 

aliens are returned at the ship’s expense. 

yo sn ne ues eae ae mental defect 
ay appeal to a board o: i i 

medical officers. ey Healing Peuyice 
An alien may be deported at any time ' 

into the United States, if found to beeen 

ety re pany oe eqittied under the 1924 Immigra- 
on Ac’ enter, or to have remai 

the time for which admitted. mon nape ne 
It is unlawful for a ship to pay off or disch 

an alien seaman in a U. S. port, who is inadmissible 

Bnnes the immigration laws, unless he lands to 

reship. 

‘ In general, aliens excluded. by a board of special 

inquiry, under the immigration laws are entitled to 

the right of appeal to the Secretary of Labor. 


RecN Passport Regulations 


A person applying for a passport, or for the; Hawaii, Puerto Rico and the 


chief executives of those islands. Passports , 
issued in the Commonwealth of the Bhilippines he. 
the United States High Commissioner to th 


Virgin Islands by the 


Passports are issued in foreign _ 


er 


countries by American consular officers. Passports 


® 


: Passports have been issued or who have be 
eluded 


* 


_*(¢) To naturalized citizens, 


=~ 


- to visit country 0 


- peen waived as between 


_ six mon 


fon 3 by i Meee and not less than 2% 


ae issued to the classes of persons mentioned 
(a) To native citizens, to whom Peper menial 

f en in- 

in departmental passports subsequent to 
Jan 3, 1918, and to native citizens who are iden- 
ed by service passports issued to or including 


em. 

(b) To native and naturalized citizens, whose 
Tegistration at a consulate is valid at the time 
when the application for a passport is filed. 
to whom depart- 
mental passports have been issued, or who haye 
been included in departmental passports, sub- 
sequent to Jan. 3, 1918, and provided they are able 
to submit evidence clearly establishing that they 
are in a position to rebut the-presumption of 
expatriation prescribed by Section 2 of the Act of 
March 2, 1907. 

(d) To citizens not included in the classes 
mhamed above, in certain emergency cases. 

_ There are certain instances, such as those men- 
tioned below, in which consuls are not allowed to 
issue passports, unless specifically authorized by 
the Department of State to do so: 

There are still certain instances in which consuls 
are not allowed to issue passports, the passports in 
these cases having to come from the State Depari- 
ment or be specifically authorized by it. The classes 
of persons in these cases were named as follows: 

(a) Naturalized citizens against whom the pre- 
sumption of having ceased te be citizens has arisen, 
i. e., those naturalized citizens who have resided 
for two years or more in the foreign State from 
‘which they came, or for five years in any other 
foreign State, where doubt exists as to whether 
they are in a position to rebut this presumption. 

(b) Women who were citizens of the United 
States but who, having been married to aliens after 
Sept. 22, 1922, and prior to July 3, 1930, may have 
become subject to the presumption of expatriation, 
unless such women desire to return to the United 
States for permanent residence. _ = : 

ce) Persons who claim American citizenship, 
but who have never established their claims or 
whose claims are open to doubt. This class will 
include, among others: ; na : 

1. Those persons who claim citizenship by birth 
in the United States and who adduce evidence in 
proof of their claims, the authenticity of which 

uires verification. 4 
Ps Those who claim citizenship by birth but who 
possess dual nationality and whose claims to the 
protection of this Government are of doubtful 
validit; 


A oitinen who is abroad and desires to procure a 
passport must apply therefor to the nearest con- 
sular officer. Applications for passports by persons 
in Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Guam 
or American Samoa should be made to the chief 
executive of those islands; applications by persons 
jin the Philippines should be made to the U. S. 
High Commissioner there. "9 7 

A fee of $9 is required for every citizen’s passport 
issued. No fee charged for the issue of a passport 
to widow, child, a pa geo fe ak 

, sailor or mari 
gitar l lore f Unters A a of $1 is aEBaneed 

ting all applications for passports, 
caida tions through PIOETIGRD eg lt 

a -immigrant visa 
and consular offices, non (ae ‘United Biates and 
Belgium, Brazil, Cos ica, Colombia, 
eee Danzig, Denmark, Ecuador, Es- 
tonia, Finland, Guatemala, Honduras, Hungary, 
Iceland, Italy, Japan, Latvia, Liberia, Liechten- 
stein, Lithuania, Luxemburg, Mexico, Netherlands, 
ragua, piorway, Fang pearls: (Fah). Peru, 
, Siam, Sweden, a 

he ieticwing countries have not abolished such 
visa fees but have reduced them as shown: Aus- 
tralia, $2; Bulgaria, $2; Chile, $4; China, $2.50; 
Egypt, 10 gold Trane; ae ee i re 
; s in, $2; Ireland, $2; H 
aretha Pe Notintin Treland, $2; Poland, 

ge sorete: Leng es cessive a passport; if 

rece 
Piel ata fe @ written 


assport agent. 
inarily issued valid for all 


duplicate photographs not 
in size, unmounted, printed on thin paper 


ona light background, showing the full front view 


licant, and m wi 
of. the She oe nase are submitted. Snap- 
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shot, newspaper, magazine or full-length photo- 
graphs will not be accepted. 

(b) Witness—The application must be supported 
by an affidavit of at least one credible witness, who 
has known the applicant at least two years. In 


. cases of persons who have not previously obtained 


passpar's, the applicant or the witness must be 
nown to the clerk of court or passport agent, or 
must be able to establish identity by documentary 
evidence, otherwise the applicant must be required 
to obtain as a witness an American citizen having 
his place of business within the jurisdiction of the 
court or the passport agency. 

The witness, in signing the application, should 
state the nature of his profession or business and 
his professional or business address. No lawyer or 
other person will be accepted as witness to a pass- 
port application if he has received or expects to 
ee a fee for his services in connection there- 
with. 

A person born in the United States in a place 
where official records of birth were kept at the 
time of his birth must submit with the application 
a birth certificate under the seal of the official 
custodian of birth records. A certificate to be ac- 
ceptable must show the date and place of birth and 
that the record thereof was made at the time of 
birth or shortly thereafter. If a birth certificate 
is not obtainable, that fact should be shown, and 
the application should be supported by a baptismal 
certificate or a certified copy of the record of 
baptism under the seal of the church in which the 
applicant was baptized, giving the date and place 
of birth, the date of baptism, and the date on 
which the record of baptism was made. A baptism, 
and the date on which the record og baptism was 
made. A baptismal certificate to be acceptable 
must show that the baptism occurred within a 
short time after the date of birth of the applicant 
as shown in the certificate. If birth and baptismal 
certificates are not obtainable, an affidavit of the 
parent or of the physician, nurse, or midwife who 
attended the birth, or the affidavit of a reputable 
person having sufficient knowledge to be able to 
testify as to the place and date of the applicant’s 
birth may be accepted. A person who did not 
attend the birth but who testifies concerning the 
place and date of the applicant’s birth should state 
briefly how and through what source the know- 
ledge was acquired. 

A person born abroad prior to noon E.S.T. May 
24, 1934, whose father was at the time a citizen of 
the United States and had previously resided in 
this country before the birth of his child. His ap- 
plication should be accompanied by evidence of 
his father’s American birth. 

Under an Act of Congress approved noon E.S.T. 
May 24, 1934, a child born abroad may claim cit- 
izenship through either its American father or 


mother, provided such father or mother had re-. 


sided in the United States prior to the birth of 
the child. 

Persons born abroad after that date of an Ameri- 
can mother who had previously resided in the 
United States may therefore submit evidence of 
their mother’s citizenship of the same character as 
is acceptable in establishing the ‘father’s citizen- 
ship. r 
Under the Act of May 24, 1934, a child born 
abroad of an alien parent and an American parent 
who had previously resided in the United States 
is divested of American citizenship unless he resides 
in the United States at least five years continuously 
immediately previous to his eighteenth birthday 
and unless, within six months after attaining the 
age of 21 years he takes an oath of allegiance to 
the United States. ~ 

A naturalized citizen must transmit his certificate 
of naturalization, with his application: It will be 
returned to him after inspection: He must state in 
his application when he emigrated to this country, 
where he has lived since his arrival in the United 
States, when and before what court he was nat- 
uralized, and that he is the identical person 
described in the certificate of naturalization. 

A woman applicant should state whether. she 
has ever been married. A married woman should 
sign her own given name with the family name 
of her husband. ' 

A resident of an outlying possession of the 
United States who owes allegiance to the United 
States must state that he owes allegiance to the 
United States and that he does not acknowledge 
allegiance to any other government, and must sub- 
mit evidence in support of his claim to American 
nationality. : 

r the Act of May 16, 1932, passports are 
Pag a two years from date of issue unless limited 
to a shorter period, but may be renewed for a 
period of two years upon payment of a fee of $5. 
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_ Under the general provisions of the law, an alien 

cannot acquire American citizenship before 5 years 
- residence in this country, and 6 months’ residence 
in the county. 

A declaration of intention (first paper) may ke 
made at any time after an alien has been admitted 
to the United States legally for permanent resi- 
dence, but a period of at least two and not more 
than seven years must elapse between the date of 

the declaration and the date of the petition for 
citizenship (second paper). A petition must stand 
for at least 90 days before it can be heard by the 
court, unless there is some specific exemption. 
Furthermore, the applicant must be of good moral 
character, attachment to the principles of the U. S. 
Constitution, and the favorable disposition to pub- 
lic good order and happiness. i 
‘An alien in order to qualify for citizenship (sec- 
ond paper) must be able to speak English, and to 
sign his petition in his own handwriting unless 
physically unable to do so, and must also meet the 
educational standard set by the court which will 
c hear his petition. Questions are asked of a peti- 
tioner by the Court or the Examiner as will show 
his understanding of the English Language, knowl- 
edge of the Constitution, and acquaintance with 
ee ee of government and the election of public 
- officials. : 
On June 25, 1936, two bills known as S. 2912 and 
H. R. 4900, became law upon the approval of the 
President. The former provides that a native- 
born woman who has heretofore lost her citizen- 
ship by marriage to an alien and whose marital 
status with such alien has, or shall be, terminated, 
t ay secure the status of a United States citizen 
on complying with certain requirements. 
The other law provides in substance that for 
aturalization purposes the continuity of an alien 
declarant’s residence in this country shall not be 
considered broken by his absence from the United 
tates on account of employment by, or contract 
with, the United States, or an American institution 
f research recognized as such by the Secretary of 
‘ bor, or employment by an American firm or 
corporation engaged in whole or in part in the de- 
velopment of foreign trade and commerce of the 
United States or a subsidiary thereof, provided he 
‘presents to the satisfaction of the court hearing 
his petition certain specified proof. 

_ Citizenship may be granted by a Federal, or 
State judge. In Greater New York the District 
Director of the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service is at 641 Washington Street, Manhattan. 

-_ Under the general law a certificate of arrival 
required to be filed with a declaration of inten- 
on if arrival in the United States occurred after 


~ 


C A 
‘person who has derived citizenship through the 
naturalization of a parent, or a woman who de- 
rived United States citizenship through her hus- 
‘band, provided such citizenship was gained through 
he naturalization of the husband after the mar- 
riage took place, and prior to September 22, 1922, 

ay apply for a certificate of derivative citizenship 
pach ees $5. oe 

n alien must be 18 years of age or over to maki 
declaration of intention (first paper). 


if the valuation by the local appraiser of im- 
orted merchandise upon which an ad valorem 
_ duty is assessed is disputed by the importer he may 
yppeal to the U. S. Customs Court for revaluation 
or reappiuisement as it is called) within 30 days 
r the personal delivery or mailing of the written 
notice of appraisement by the local appraiser. 
aed it the importet is dissatisfied with the classifi- 
cation of the Collector of Customs at the port of 
entry, he may file a protest in writing within sixty 
days with such collector, who thereupon must for- 
- rd the papers to the court, and the case is 
gularly docketed. 
; hese remedies of appeal and protest have been 
‘ accorded also to the American manufacturers, 
a Producers and wholesalers, as parties in interest. 
_There is no limitation upon the amount involved 
+ in such litigation. It covers and includes mer- 
__ ehandise ae em by parcel post and claims aris- 
ing from the assessment and classification of 
baggage claimed to be exempt from duty. 
_ The trial of the case is usually had at the port 
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- President Roosevelt signed on May 24, 1934, a bil 
giving equal nationality rights to women in accord- 
ance with the Montevideo treaty signed by thi 
nations of the Pan American Union. This new Ac 
provides that— 3 

Any child hereafter born out of the limits and 
jurisdiction of the United States, whose father or 
mother or both at the time of the birth of such 
child is a citizen of the United States, is declared 
to be a citizen of the United States; but the rights” 
of citizenship shall not descend to any such child 
unless the citizen father or citizen mother, as the 
case may be, has resided in the United States pre-— 
vious to the birth of such child. } ae 

In cases where one of the parents is an alien, 
the right of citizenship shall not descend unless 
the child comes to the United States and resides 
therein for at least five years continuously imme- 
diately previous to his eighteenth birthday, and 
unless, within six months after the child’s twenty- 
first birthday, he or she shall take an oath of alle-~ 
giance to the United States of America as pre-— 
scribed by the Bureau of Naturalization. , 

A child born without the United States of alien 
parents shall be deemed a citizen of the United 
States by virture of the naturalization of or re-— 
sumption of American citizenship by the father or 
the mother: Provided, That such naturalization or 
resumption shall take place during the minority of 
such child: And provided further, That the citizen- 
ship of such minor child shall begin five years after 
voe time such minor child begins to reside per- 
manently in the United States. 

A citizen of the United States may upon mar- 
riage to a foreigner make a formal renunciation of — 
his or her United States citizenship before a court 
having jurisdiction over naturalization of aliens, 
but no citizen may make such renunciation in time 
of war, and if war shall_be declared within one 
year after such renunciation then such renuncia- 
tion shall be void. 

An alien who marries a citizen of the United 
States, after the passage of this Act, as here 
amended, or an lien whose husband or wife is 
naturalized after the passage’ of this Act, as here 
amended, shall not become a citizen of the United 
States by reason of such marriage or naturaliza- 
tion; but, if eligible to citizenship, he or she may 
be naturalized upon fuil and complete compliance 
with ail requirements of the naturalization laws, 
with the following exceptions: 

a No declaration of intention shall be required. 

(b) In lieu of the five-year period of residence 
within the United States and the one-year period 
of residence within the State of Territory where 
the naturalization court is held, he or she shall 
have resided continuously in the United States, 
Hawaii, Alaska, or Puerto Rico for at least three 
oe immediately~.preceding the filing of the 
petition. 4 

An alien woman who marries a citizen or whose 
husband is naturalized after September 21, 1922, 
and before the approval of the act of May 24, 1934, 
if eligible to citizenship, may be naturalized without 
making a declaration of intention and after but 
one year’s residence. 

A woman citizen of the U. S. shall not cease to 
be a citizen by reason of her marriage, unless she 
makes formal renunciation of her citizenship be-— 
ens a court. o 

ny woman who was a citizen of the U. S, 
ee not be denied naturalization on saat, 
of her race. “ 


eo Litigation of Customs Claims 


of entry or some nearby place. Regular 
for the trial of such cases are held in New Fork: 
Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, Chicago, New 
Orleans, St. Louis, Minneapolis, Seattle, Portland 
Ore., San Francisco, Los Angeles, Buffalo, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, and approximately 50 other ports 
Reappraisement cases are heard by a single 
judement to one Gh the Ropes Deny trom ils 
to} e ellate D: ; 
court, consisting of three arnigan en neiot the’ 
Classification cases, including suits over the 
legality of an appraisement, the legality of any 
administrative regulation promulgated by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, or the legality of other 
administrative action resulting in the levy of duty 
aR a collector of customs, are decided by this 
An appeal lies from this court’s judgmen f 
U. S. Court of Customs and Patent Appen atl 
Washington, from whence certiorari lies to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. - j 
The U. S. Customs Court meets at 201 Varick. 


St., N. Y. City. q 


a e an executor of the estate; otherwise the court 
tia y ap int an administrator. The executor named 
: so_an 


may be exempted from giving a bond. Not 


dministrator. 
In the case either of an executor or an ad- 
» Mministrator, the disposition of the estate is subject 
to the supervision of the court, be it probate, 
orphans, or surrogate. 

3 len there is no will, a person is said to have 
died intestate, and an administrator takes charge. 
New York and some other states have Public Ad- 
Ministraters who are paid regular salaries out of 
the public funds. 

Every estate is subject to one or more obligations 
_ before it can be lawfully distributed to the heirs. 
These obligations consist of debts of one kind or 
another. 

Every debt which is a lien on the property is an 
obligation. 

First among such debts are taxes, federal, state, 
or local; also mortgages on real estate. 


It is customary for a person who makes a will to 
me 


Alabama—A tax equal to the full amount of state 
tax (80%) permissible when levied by and paid 
to Alabama as a credit or deduction in com- 
puting any Federal Estate Tax payable by such 
estate according to Act of Congress of 1926, with 
pect to the items subject to taxation in Ala- 

ama. 


Alaska—Primary rates: On amount up to $15,000; 
to wife or lineal issue, 1%; to husband or lineal 
ancestor, 1499; to brother or sister or descend- 
ant of such, wife or widow of son, or husband 
of daughter, 3%; brother or sister of father or 
mother, or descendant of such, 4%; other col- 
laterals, or strangers, or, body politic or corpo- 
rate, 5%. On larger amounts the tax rises to 
314% times the primary rate. Exemptions to 
widow, husband, lineal issue (including adapted 
children), $10,000; to lineal ancestors, $3,000; to 
collaterals, $1,000; charitable transfers to hos- 
Pitals, schools, ete., $2,500. 


Arizona—Husband and wife, lineal issue, lineal 
ancestor, adopted or acknowledged child; exempt, 
widow, $10,000; others, $2,000; tax on first $25,- 

f , 1%; to $50,000, 2%; to $100,000, 3%; to 
. $500,000, 4%; over $500,000, 5%. 2d 
i Brother, sister, descendants of wife or widow 
of son, oF husband of daughter, exempt, $500; 
tates 1% up to_10%.- 3d—Brother or sister of 
father or mother or descendants of such—ex- 
empt, $250; rates: 23% up to 15%. 4th—Brother 
or sister of grandfather or grandmother or de- 
scendants of such, exempt, $150; rates: 4% up 
to 20%. 5th—Any other degree of consanguinity 
or stranger in blood, or a body politic or corpo- 
rate, exempt $100; rates: 5% up to 25%. Rates 


where death occurred after July 1, 1937, from 2% ; 


to 20%. 


Arkansas—To parents, husband or wife, child, or 

- adopted child, lineal descendant, son-in-law or 

daughter-in-law, 1% on first $5,000. Then from 

2% to 10%. Brother or. sister including half- 

blood, 2%. Then 4% to 20%. To all others the 

rate on the same amount is 4%. Then 8% to 

409. Exemptions—$6,000 to widow; $4,000 to a 
minor child; $2,000 to all others. 


_ @alifernia—Husband ($5,000 exemption): wife 
($24,000 exemption); minor child ($12,000 ex- 
F emption); adult child ($5.000 exemption); lineal 
ancestor lineal issue ($5,000 exemption), tax 
A then ranges from 2% to 10%. 
By Brother, sister, or dependant of either, or wife 
er widow of a son or husband of a daughter 
4 thereof, $2,000 exemption) ; tax then ranges from 
N to 15%. . 
OE te or aunt or descendant thereof ($500 ex- 
emption) with tax above that 6% to 15%. 
Others named as heirs ($50 exemption), tax 
' then varies from 7% to 16%. 
One half of the community property passing 


to the wife is exempt and all thereof passing to 


the husband. 


é 
E The exemptions are $20,000 for the 
a Colorado 510.000 for husband, child, adopted child, 
or any lineal descendant; $2,000 for wife or 
widow of son, widower of daughter, grandparent, 
prother, sister, mutually acknowledged child; 
$500 for all others who inherit $500 or less, but 
if they inherit, more than $500 they pay on 
> all they get. The tax ranges from 2 per cent 


to 16 per cent, according to the degree of rela- 
3 Roasts and the size of 


the inheritance. ‘he 


_ States— nheritance Tux Laws of the States 
Inheritance Tax Laws of the States 


- So also are expenses of the last illness, and 
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_ Judgments in civil actions for money owed are 
liens, and as such are obligations. 

Contracts made by the deceased involving con- 
tingent or direct money obligations are debts, if 
acknowledged as proven. 

Wages owed are-in most of the states a debt 
and when proven, are a lien. ; 

Money or other property held in trust by the — 
deceased is an obligation. = tll 

Costs of administration up to the time of settle- 
ment of an estate are obligations, 


burial costs including a tomb at from $100 to $500, 
according to the. State, 

Pending settlement of the estate the necessary — 
living expenses of the family are an obligation. — 

There is a time limit on obligations. Usually, — 
claims on an estate must be submitted within one — 
year, provided the creditors have been given due a 
notice of the debtor’s death. me 

Following is a brief summary of the Inheritance — 
Tax laws of the States. 2 ” 


legislature in 1935, amended the Law so that tax 
exemptions to charitable gifts is limited to use 
in Colorado. f 


ag) 

Connecticut—The net estate of any resident of this — 

State passing to any parent, grandparent, hus- 
band, wife, lineal descendant, adopted child, — 
adoptive parent and lineal descendant of any 
adopted child, in excess of $10,000 in value to 
and including $25,000 in value, shall be liable to 
a tax of 2% thereof; thence up to 9%. The net 
estate for taxation purposes of a resident 
cedent shall be ascertained by adding to the © 
appraised value of. the inventoried estate all — 
gains made in reducing to possession choses in 
action, including notes and mortgages but n z 
including corporate or governmental stocks or — 
bonds, nor including income accruing Bie i 
and deducting therefrom losses incurred in 
reduction to possession of choses in action, in- — 
cluding notes and mortgages, but not including ~ 
corporate or governmental stocks or bonds, nor 
including income accrued after death. Te 


a 


To the husband or wife of any child, stepchild 
brother or sister of the full or half blood and to. 
any descendant of such brother or sister in ex- 
cess of $3,000 in value to and including $25,000 
in yalue shall be liable to a tax of 3% th reof 
thence up to 10%; to any other person, corp 
tion or association not included above in ex 
of $500 in value to and including $25,000 in vz 
og a liable to a tax of 6% thereof; thence 
to 13%. 


Delaware—To grandparents, parents, child or d 
scendant, son- or daughter-in-law, or adopt 
child, $3,000 exempt; to husband or wife, $20,000 
exemption, Rates on excess, 1% up to $50,000 
in respect to husband and wife 1% up to $30,000 
in respect to others thence up to 4%. To brother, 
sister, uncle or aunt, $1,000 exempt. Rate: 
excess, 2% up to $25,000; thence up LRA? 
great uncles, great aunts, their descendants, 
non-blood 5% up to $25,000; thenee up to 8 
Exemptions—Any property, estate or interes 
vised or bequeathed for charitable, educa’ 
library, hospital, historical or religious pu 
or for purposes of public benefit or improve 


District of Columbia—Father, mother, husb: 
wife, children by blood or legally adopted, 1 
descendants or ancestors of decedent, exempt: 

$5,000, 1% on balance; to brother, sister, nephi : 

or niece, whole or half blood, $2,000, 3% on 

ance; to grandnephew or grandniece of dece: 

and all others, $1,000, 5% on balance. All pro 

erty and interest therein which shall pass 1 

a decedent to the same beneficiary and all 

ficial interests which shall accrue shall | 

and treated as a single interest for determi 

the tax. j 
Exemptions—Property transferred exclusiy 

for public or municipal purposes, to the Un 

States or the District of Columbia, or exclusiv 

for charitable, education or religious purp 

within the District of Columbia. i ; 
In addition there is a transfer tax on the — 

estate of every decedent who, after Aug. 18, 1937, 

dies a resident of the District of gap, | 

to 80% of the Federal Ustate tax imposed. 


—The Estate Tax Law, Chapter 16015, La 
words, 1933, Approved June 7, 1933, is 
estate tax law designed to absorb the cred 
ed by the Federal Estate Tax Law. A 
ied to the estates of decedents of Florida, | 


amount of the tax.is the difference between the 

‘credit allowed under the Federal law and _ the 
amount of estate or inheritance taxes paid to 
the States of the United States. The tax upon 
the estate of non-residents of the State of Flor- 
ida. is an apportioned amount of the allowable 
credit under the Federal Act based upon the 
ratio of the property situate in Florida to the 
entire estate wherever situate. Similar provisions 
‘apply to non-residents and aliens. Estates af- 
fected by the new law are those whose owners 
died after Nov. 4, 1930. There is an exemption 
of $100,000 to residents. 


-Georgia—Eighty per cent of the amount due as 
Federal Inheritance Tax (1926). If the estate is 
not subject to the Federal Tax, no tax is assessed 
by the State. 


- Hawaii—Father, mother, husband, wife, grand- 
_ ‘child or any child adopted in conformity with 
the laws of the Territory of Hawaii ($5,000 ex- 
emption); 144% on first $15,000; 2%. on next 
$30,000; 244% on next $50,000; 3% on next $150,- 
000; 312% on all over $250,000. All others, ex- 
_-cept non-residents of the United States ($500 
$ ‘exemption), 3% on first $4,500; 5% on next 
’ $15,000; 515% on next $30,000; 6% on next 
$50,000; 642% on all over $100,000. Non-resi- 
- dents of the United States ($500 exemption), 
10% on all over $500. 


-TIdaho—Tax on estates less than $25,000 at follow- 
ing rates: To husband or wife, lineal issue or 
ancestor, adopted child or its issue, "Ai exempt 
‘to widow, $10,000; to minor child, $10,000; to 
others of this class, $4,000. To brother or 
sister, or their descendants, or wife or widow 
f son, or husband of daughter, 4%; exempt 
To uncles, aunts or descendants, 6%; 
To others, 8%; no exemption. 


the inheritance, and to others the rates range 
a ) The tax on intangible per- 

sonal property is not imposed when the de- 

cedent lived in a State other than Idaho where 

Bascts a8 no tax on such property. (See New 
_ York. 


_ Illinois—Class A, father, mother, lineal ancestor, 
husband, wife, child, adopted or mutually 
acknowledged child, brother, sister, wife or 
widow of son, husband or widower of daughter, 
lineal descendant—in excess of exemption—to 
$50,000 ,2%; $50,000 to $150,000, 4%; to $250,000, 
-—s-« 6%; to. $500,000, 10%; over $500,000, 14%. Class 
B, uncles, aunts, nieces, nephews of lineal de- 
 scendants of the same, in excess of exemption— 
- to $20,000, 6%; $20,000 to $70,000, 8%; $70,000 
to $170,000, 12%; over $170,000, 16%. Class C, 
all others except Class D, which consists of gifts 
for hospitals, religious, educational, Bible, mis- 
_ sionary, tract, scientific, benevolent or charitable 
purposes within the State, and which are entirely 
exempt—in excess of exemption—to $20.000; 10% 
to $50,000, 12%; $50,000 to $100,000, 16%; to $150,- 
000, fo; to $250,000, 24%; over $250,000, 30%. 
Exemptions—Class A, $20,000, except to brother 
and sister, $10,000; Class B, exemption is $500; 
' Class C, $100. , 
' Indiana—Tax is_on the excess above exemption, 
a three classes. First includes husband, wife, lineal 
_ ancestor, lineal descendant, legally adopted child 
or child to wkom the transferer for not less than 
ten years stood in the mutually acknowledged 
_ relationship of parent. Second, brother, sister 
or a descendant of a brother or sister, wife or 
widow of a son or husband of a daughter. Third, 
all others. Amount of tax runs from 1% to 10% 
on the first class; from 5% to 15% on the sec- 
ond class; from 7% to 20% on the third class. 
Exemptions are in the first-class, wife $15,000, 
_ __ children of decedent under 18 years, $5,000, oth- 
x ¢ ore FaHeUD and class exemption is $500;’ 3rd class 


_ Towa—Direct inheritance—Over exemption grad- 
uated, tax begins at 1% on the first $10,000, and 
rises to 8% on all sums in excess of $300,000, 
when the estate os to wife, husband, children, 
r other next of kin. To brother, sister and 
ie the like the tax ranges from 5% to 10%: 10% to 
15% in the case of other heirs. Exemptions— 
_ Grandenildren, $15,000: way’ othes dsact selene 
‘Z "an dr ,000; any other dir 
__. Iineal descendant, $5,000. : rad 


Pe al, 


_ Kansas—To husband, wife, lineal ancestor, lineal 
fee he descendant, wife or widow of same, adopted child 


E = * a A 
or lineal descendant of adopted child. first 
$25,000, 1%; thence up to 5% 
of wife of decedent one-half of 
brothers and sisters, on first $25,000, 
up to 121%. To relatives of all degrees other 
than as above, and to strangers, on first, $25,000, 
5% thence up to 15%. Exemptions to wife, 
$75,000; to others of Class A, $15,000; to each 
member of Class B, $5,000. Taxes are on excess 
over exemptions. Where the excess is less than 
$200 there is no tax. Exemptions and allowances 
if only a part of the estate is in Kansas, are in 
proportion to that part. 


Kentucky—The Inheritance Tax Law which be- 
came effective April 25, 1936, places the surviv- 
ing spouse, child by blood, stepchild, adopted 
child (if adoption shall have occurred during in- 
fancy), and grandchild, if the issue of a deceased 
child, in Class A; parent, brother, sister, brother 
or sister of the half blood, nephew, niece, daugh- 
ter-in-law, son-in-law and grandchild, being 
the issue of a living child, in Class B; and all 
other persons not included in either of the other 
classes, and corporations, except educational, re- 
ligious or other institutions, societies or asso- 
ciations, whose sole object and purpose are to 
carry on charitable, educational or religious 
work within the state, and cities and towns or 
public institutions in the state when the trans- 
fers are to be used for public purposes, which 
are exempt, are in Class C. Amount of tax 
runs from 2% to 16% on Class A; from 4% to 
16% on Class B; from 6% to 16% on Class C. 
Exemptions—The wife or infant son or daughter 
receive an exemption of $10,000; but if the trans- 
fer exceeds $30,000 the exemption shall be de- 
creased by subtracting from $10,000 the amount 
by which the distributable share exceeds $30,000, 
so that a distributable share greater than $40,- 
000 shall receive no exemption. All other per- 
sons of Class A receive an exemption of $5,000; 
but if the transfer exceeds $15,000 the exemp- 
tion shall be decreased by subtracting from 
$5,000 the amount by which the distributable 
share exceeds $15,000 so that a distributable 
share greater than $20,000 shall receive no ex- 
emption. If the decedent be not a resident of 
the State of Kentucky, but of the United States, 
the exemption shall be the same proportion of 
the allowable exemption in the case of residents 
that the property taxable by Kentucky bears to 
the whole property transferred by the decedent. 
Those in Classes B and C are not allowed exemp- 
tions. In each case the exemption must be taken 
out of the first $10,000 inherited and the tax on 
the remainder, if any, on the first $10,000 shall 
be computed at the rates provided. All shares 
of stock in corporations organized under the law 
of the State, belonging to persons whose domicile 
is in a country foreign to the United States or 


above rates). To 


mn 
-(except in case — 
3%; thence — 


: 
: 
. 


its possessions shail on the death of the owner 


be subject to a tax of 5% of its actual value. 


a ares descendants by blood or affin- 

ity, ascendant or surviving spouse in excess of 

$5,000, $5,000 to $20,000, 2%; over $20,000, 3%. 
To a collateral relation (including brothers or 
sisters by affinity), in excess of $1,000, on 
amount in excess of $1,000, $1,000 to $20,000, 5%; 
in excess of $20,000, 7%. To a stranger, in 
excess of $500, on amount in excess of -$500, 
up to $5,000, 5%; in excess of $5,000, 10%. 
Exemptions—To direct descendants, ascendant or 
surviving spouse, $5,000; to collateral relations 
$1,000; to a stranger, $500. All legacies an 
donations to charitable, religious or educational 
institutions located in State entirely exempt. 


Maine—To ancestors, parents, husband, wife - 
scendants, adopted child, adoptive patent apres 
of son, husband of daughter, the rates are as 
follows: Up to $50,000, 1%; thence up to 3 /o 
$10,000 exempt to parents, husband, wife, child, 
adopted child, or adoptive parent. To brother, 
half brother, sister, half sister, uncle, aunt, 
grandchild, nephew, niece or cousin, the rates 
are 4%, 412%, 5% and 6%; to grandparents 
grandchildren, daughter-in-law, son-in-law, 
1%, 142%, 2% and 3%; $500 exempt. To others, 
Sy aes ty, lo, 1% Sod 8%. FE AELes are in 

i‘ ame exemption... T] 

takes advantage of the 80% fe ee 

the Federal Tax Law. 


Maryland—Direct, 1%; collateral, 71 1 ; 
1935). The collateral applies to at aeons 
except parents, spouse or lineal descendants of 

-decedent, and except the State of Maryland, or 
any city or county thereof. Bequests up to $500 
for perpetual upkeep of graves are also exempt, 


credit allowed under — 
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_ There is no tax when the estate amounts to less 
; than $500. The tax is payable by the executor 
or administrator but out of the distributive 
shares. Legacies or bequests up to $100 are ex- 
. eye Joint accounts in banks, building asso- 
ciations and property held jointly are taxed, the 
exemption being husband and wife not only as 
be by the entirety but as joint tenants as 
Maryland—Estate Tax—The only other inheritance 
tax. This. is imposed only on estates large 
grouse to be subject to the Federal Estate Tax. 
- The tax payable to Maryland equals the amount 
of the credit allowable under the federal law 
for taxes paid to the State. 


Massachusetts—An exemption of $10,000 is allowed 
husband, wife, father, mother, child, adopted 
child, adoptive parent; exemption for grandchild 
is $1,000. The rate of tax on such is 1% to 
$25,000; 29 thence to $50,000; 4% to $250,000; 
and so on up to 8% on excess over $1,000,000. The 
rates for other classes of heirs range from 1% to 
12%. Tax reductions are granted on account of 

Federai estate taxes. 


Michigan—Four rates—l. Beneficiaries, grand- 
father, grandmother, father, mother, husband, 
e, child, brother, sister, wife or widow of son 
or husband of daughter, adopted and mutually 
acknowledged child, previe such relationship 
began at or before child’s 17th birthday and con- 
tinued until death of sucn decedent, granter, 
etc., of any lineal descendant exempt up to 
$5,000; wife or husband up to $30,000, with an 
additional $5,000 for each minor child to whom 
nho property is transferred. 2. Inheritance tax 
is based on the total to each beneficiary’s inter- 
est therein and not to the entire estate of the 
decedent less exemptions, at the rate of 2% on 
the first $50,000, thence up to 8% provided that 
that portion of the property so transferred con- 
sisting of Real Estate shall be taxed at 34 of 
the rates specified. 3. In all other cases 10% 
on the first $50,000, then up to 15%. 4. In the 
event that the total of the inheritance taxes im- 
Posed by this act do not equal or exceed 80% 
of the amount of the tax imposed by the Fed- 
eral Revenue Act of 1926, an additional amount 
to equal 80% of said tax shall be added. 


Minnesota—iIn estates of persons dying on or 
after April 1927—Seven classes of beneficiaries: 
1, wife adopted children and lineal issue; 2, 
husband, or mutually acknowledged child and 
issue; 3. lineal ancestor (father, mother, grand- 
father, etc); 4, brother or sister, half-brother 

' or half-sister, nephews, nieces, daughters-in-law, 
sons-in-law; 5. uncles, aunts, cousins, second 
cousins, etc. 6, State of Minnesota or any politi- 
eal division for public purposes, religious, chari- 
table, scientific, educational bodies, cemeteries, 
ete.—all within the State, totally exempt. 7, 
Kindred other than those mentioned, strangers 
to blood of decedent. Exémptions of $10,000 in 
Classes 1, 2, and $3,000 on class 3 on excess up to 
100,600, 1% 415%; over $100,000, 4% to 
%; 4, exemptions of $1,000; on excess up to 

$100,000, 3% 9%; over $100,000, 12%; 5, 

exemptions of $250; an excess up to $100,000, 4% 

7 to 12%; over $100,000, 16%. 6. All exempt. 

7, Exemption of $100; up to $100,000, 5% to 15%; 
over $100,000, 20%. In 1935 a law was passed 
including, for inheritance tax purposes, property 
which was transferred by joint tenancy deeds 

_ of agreements, and limiting the amount deducti- 

le for maintenance of the widow and family 

‘ to the amount allowed by the Probate Court for 

one year and not exceeding $5,000 in any event. 

_ Property placed in joint tenancy originally 
belonging to-the decedent or 14 of a joint gift to 

husband and spouse is subject to the tax. 


f the Federal estates tax on estate under 
$956 Fed. Tax Law, then Minnesota Inheritance 
tax is automatically raised to an amount equal 
to said 80% of the Federal Estates Tax under 


the 1926 tayy the 1998 law the tax on_the 
decedent ranges from four-fifths 
of 1 per cent for estates hot in excess of $50,000, 


ting $50,000 from the difference between 
See ruetions allowed, and the gross estate. 


E —To husband, wife, lineal ancestor or de- 
» Mygondant, adopted child or descendant, illegiti- 


Tf total amount of Inheritan¢e Tax is less than’ 


mate child, up to $20,000, 1%; thence up to 6%. 
To brother, sister or descendants, Bs BE 
daughter-in-law, aunt, uncle or descendants, 3%, 
6%, etc., over $400,000, 18%. To brother or 
sister of grandparents or descendants, 4%, 8%, 
etc., over $400,000, 24%. To all others, includ- 
ing foreign, charitable and religious bequests, 
5%, 10%, etc., over $400,000, 30%. Exemptions, 
husband or wife, $20,000; plus the value of a 
child's Share in the entire net estate; insane or 
blind lineal descendants, $15,000; lineal ances- 
tor, lineal descendant, adopted child or its de- 
scendant or illegitimate child, $5,000; brother, 
sister or descendants, son-in-law, daughter-in- 
law, $500; aunt, uncle or their descendants, $250; 
brother or sister of grandparents or their de- 
a $100; others of less than $100 not 
axed. 


Montana—Widow, exemption $17,500; rate’ on 1st 
$25,000, less exemptions, 2%; thence up to 8%. 
Husband, exemption, $5,000; lineal ancestor or 
descendant, adopted child or lineal issue of 
adopted child—exemption, $2,000—rates over 
exemption same as for widow. Brother or sister 
or descendant, son’s wife or daughter's husband, 
exempt, $500—rates 4% to 16%. Uncle, aunt or 
first cousin, no exemption; rates, 6% to 24%; 
any other degree of relationship, no exemption, 
8% to 32%. All property transferred for public 
or ne ame purposes within the State, is ex- 
empt. 


Nebraska—Father, mother, husband, wife, child, 
brother, sister, wife or widow of the son, or 
husband of the daughter, 1% over exemption of 
$20,000 each; uncle, aunt, niece, nephew or other 
lineal descendants of same, 4% over exemption 
of $2,000, in all other cases a graduated tax up 
to $5,000, from 4%; on all the excess over $500 
exemption, $5,000 to $10,000, 6%; on all the 
excess over $10,000 and not exceeding $20,000, 
8%; on all excess over $20,000 and not.exceeding 
$50,000, 10%; on all excess over $50,000; 12%. 
Widow or widower entitled besides to same ex- 
emptions as applies to intestate estates. Be- 
quests to religious, charitable and educational 
institutions are tax-exempt. 


Nevada—Law repealed in 1925. 


New Hampshire—All property within the jurisdic- 
tion of the state, real, or personal, and any in- 
terest therein, belonging to inhabitants of the 
state, and all real estate within the state, or any 
interest therein, belonging to persons who are 
not inhabitants of the state, which shall pass 
by will, or by the laws regulating intestate suc- 
cession, or by deed, grant, bargain, sale of gift, 
made in contemplation of death, or made or 
intended to take effect in possession or enjoy- 
ment at or after the death of the grantor or 
donor, to any person, absolutely or in trust, ex- 
cept to or for the use of the husband, wife, 
lineal descendant, or adopted child of a decedent, 
or for the care of cemetery, lots, or to a city or 
town in this state for public purposes, sha 
subject to a tax of 815% of its value, for the use 
of the state. 


New Jersey—Effective on and after June 2, 1937. 
To father, mother, grandparents, husband, wife, 
child, grandchild, lineal descendant, adopted 
child and issue mutually acknowledged child and 
step-child, 1% on any amount over $5,000 
and up to $50,000, and so on up to 16% on any 
amotnt over $3,700,000. To brother or sister or 
daughter-in-law or son-in-law, 5% on any 
amount up to $390,000, and so on up to 16% on 
any amount in excess of $2,200,000. To churches, _ 
hospitals, orphan asylums, public libraries, Bible 
and tract societies, religious, benevolent and 
charitable institutions, for religious and chari- 
table uses and purposes as well as to institutions, 
5% on any amount over $5,000. To every other 
beneficiary, distributee, or transferee, 8% on 
any amount up to $900,000, and so on up to 16% 
in excess of $1,700,000. To State of New Jersey, 
municipal corporations within State or other 
political division thereof, entirely exempt. The 
act also exempts property derived by a decéased 
soldier’s estate from the Federal Government by 
Teason of militaty service, and deems all per- 
sons to have been born in lawful wedlock. 

The exemption to the widow, husband, child, 
lineal issue, 1s $5,000. A legacy of less than 
$500 to anyone is not taxable. By the 1929 law 
exemption from the inheritance tax is granted to 
the proceeds of life insurance policies transferred 
under trust deeds or agreements. All the debts 
and expenses are first deducted from estate be~ 


o 
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ment of obligations. ; 

New Jersey also has an Estate Tax Act, apply- 
ing to estates of deceased residents on and after 
June 22, 1934, in certain cases in addition to any 
inheritance, succession or legacy taxes imposed 
by the State of New Jersey under authority of 
‘any other act or acts of that State, in order to 
obtain the benefit of the credit allowed under 
the federal revenue acts pertaining to federal 
estate taxes. ; 

It also applies prior to said date in those_es- 
tates of descendants dying subsequent to Feb. 
26, 1926, which are still in process of settlement 
and subject to jurisdiction of courts of probate 
in state and in which inheritance taxes remain 
unpaid. 


New Mexico—To father, mother, husband, wife, 
lineal descendant, legally adopted child, on 
amount over exemption, 1%; and an additional 
tax of 114% on grantee or donee in conveyance 
taking effect upon death. To wife or widow of 
son, husband of daughter, lineal descendant or 
adopted child, brother or sister, on amount over 
exemption, 5%, and an additional 3% on gran- 
tee or donee in conveyance taking effect upon 
death. To other collateral kindred, strangers to 
the blood, corporations, voluntary associations 

or societies, in amount over exemption, 5%, 

and on additional tax on grantee or donee in 
conveyance taking effect upon death, 3%. The 

-_ exemptions are $10,000 in the first two classes of 
_. heirs, and $500 to the last class, when the estate 

. does not exceed that amount. If the estate ex- 

“ceeds $500 there is no exemption in the last eee 


New York—Resident—Under the new law, in ef- 
fect Sept. 1, 1930, an exemption of $20,000 is 
allowed on property inherited by a husband or 
wife. To a lineal ancestor or descendant, 
adopted child, step-child, or lineal descendant of 
: adopted child or step-child, or to a brother or 
‘sister, or to the wife or widow of son, or to the 
_ husband or widower of-a daughter, or to any 
_ child to whom the decedent for not less than 10 
years prior to such transfer stood in the mutually 
acknowledged relation of a parent; provided, 
however, such relationship began at or before 
the child’s 15th birthday and was continyous 
for 10 years thereafter, the exemption is’ $5,000. 
All net estates under $2,000, after deduction of 
the foregoing exemptions, are exempt after 
-, March 21, 1932. 
_ ‘The normal inheritance tax on the net estate, 
after allowing for the exemptions is—0.80% on a 
valuation up to $150,000; 1.60% up to $200,000; 
2.40% up to $300,000; 3.20% up to $500,000; 4% 
up to $700,000; and so on up to 16% of the 
iarount by which the net estate exceeds $10,- 


This normal rate is applicable to net estates of 
‘ee hose dying on or after September 1, 1930, and 
___ prior to April 22, 1933. Uniess further change is 
> made in the law it will also be applicable to the 
ppestates of those dying on and after July 1, 1939. 

A 1933 law and subsequent similar laws, increases 


_ the rate 25% on net estates of those dying after 
— April 22, 1933, and prior to July 1, 1939. ‘ 
The temporary rates on the net estate after 
7 allowing for the exemptions are 1% on a valua- 

tion up to $150,000; 2% up to $200,000; 3% up to 

$300,000; 4% up to $500,000; 5% up to $700,000; 
and so on up to 20% of the amount by which the 

‘a net estate exceeds $10,100,000. 

i day The tax is to be paid by the executor, who col- 

- lects from the heirs, pro rata. Though due at 

ri ae discount of 5% is allowed if paid within 

6 months. 

A 1929 law, effective on Sept. 1, 1930, elimi- 

re nates all distinction between the sexes and be- 

tween real and personal property in so far as 

* th descent and distribution of property are in- 
volved; abolishes dower and courtesy; prohibits 
, tne sb¢ or woman from disinheriting the surviv- 


ae 
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fore calculation of tax, so the tax would be pay- | 
able out of the balance of the estate after pay- 


tion of intangible personalty of non-reside 
cedent is no longer required to relieve esté $s 
from double inheritance taxation. The U. S. 
Supreme Court in the First National Bank of — 
Boston y. Maine held that intangibles are sub- 
ject to inheritance tax only in the State of the 
decedent’s domicile. i: . te 
Many of the states have a reciprocal agree- 
ment in regard to collection of death taxes. ~ 
In 1931, the Legislature, on the recommenda- 
tion of the Decedent Estate Commission, short- 
ened the period for administration and distribu- 
tion of estates from one year to 7 months, It 
spews certain other changes in the law of es- 
ates. ~ 


a alae 
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North Carolina—To husband or wife, lineal issue 
or lineal ancestors, adopted child. Exempt, $10,- 
000 to widow, $5,000 to minor child, $2,000 to 
others of this class. Rates on excess, 1% up to 
12%. To brother or sister; also aunt or uncle 
by blood, but not their descendants, 4% up to 
24%. To other inheritors more remote the rates | 
range from 8% to 25%. 


North Dakota—On the net estate the tax is 2% 
of all over $25,000 and rises gradually to 23% of 
the amount over $1,500,000. All insurance in 
excess of $20,000 is included in gross estate. In 
determining net estate deductions from gross 
are allowed on account of exemptions to hus- 
band or wife of the amount received, not ex- 
ceeding $20,000; and to each lineal ancestor or 
descendant the amount received, not exceeding 
$2,000 (if a minor, $5,000). Deductions are al- 
lowed for devises or bequests to or for the use 
of the United States, any state, territory, or 
any political subdivision thereof, or the District 
of Columbia; or any public institution, for ex~- 
clusively public purposes, or for any charitable, 
educational or religious purposes; or to or for 
the use of any corporation, institution, society 
or association, whose sole object and purpose is 
- ES on charitable, educational or religious 

ork. 
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Ohio—To wife or minor child, on $25,000 or part 
thereof, over exemptions, fo; thence up to 
4%. To widower, adult child, adopted child, 
lineal descendants, on $25,000 or part thereof, 
over exemptions, 1%; thence up to 4%. To 
brother, sister, niece, nephew, wife or widow of a 
son, husband of a daughter, or child treated as 
son or daughter for ten years though not legally 
adopted on $25,000 or part thereof, over exemp- 
tions, 5%; thence up to 8%. To other persons 
institutions or corporations, on $25,000 or part 
thereof, 7%; thence up to 10%. Exemptions—To 
wife or minor child, $5,000; to father, mother, 
husband, adult child, adopted child, or lineal 
descendants, $3,500; to brother, sister, nephew, 
niece, wife or widow of son, husband of daughter, 

or any child to whom the decedent for not less - 
than ten years prior to the succession stood in > 
AM mutual acknowledged relation of parent,’ 


Oklahoma—The value of the estate shall include 
the homestead in excess of a value of $5,000, and 
shall also include the excess over $20,000 of the 
amount receivable directly, in trust, or as an- 
nuities by all beneficiaries of the proceeds of life 
insurance by virtue of policies under which the 
insured has the right to change the beneficiary 
except as to proceeds of war risk insurance, 
policies issued pursuant to the World War Vet- 
erans Adjusted Compensation Act and proceeds 
from payment of any Federal gratuity to the 
veteran of any War in which the United States 
was engaged. A $15,000 personal exemption is 
granted an estate receivable by father, mother 
wife, husband, child, adopted child or any lineal 
descendant of decedent or such adopted child, 
MER es eget upon Ane net estate and 

a ea e followin: Ey 4 
Raa ine eect ecen as oh ee 
n the schedule of rates, 2% means 
net estate from $10,000 to $20,000, redid rceen | 
In the event the State tax shall not equal 80% 
of the Federal Estate Tax, then there is levied an 
additional tax equal to the-difference. 


Oregon—To grandfather; grandmother. j 
mother, husband, wife, child, or stonchiin an 
any lineal descendant (exemption $10,000), $10 = yf 
000 to $25,000, 1%; thence up to 15%. To brother, _ 
Biter. Naren aarid PE te al or lineal de- 

emption ‘ 4 j 
$1,000 to $3,000, 1% 2 nan 30. Aga 


f@; thence w 
tional tax in all‘other cases, exemptign $500; $500 — 
up to 25%. Effective on 


to $1,000, 4%, thenc 
and after June 9, 1933. 
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- Pennsylyania—Transfer. Inheritance Tax Act of 


1919. posing a tax on yalue of estate passing 
to direct and collateral heirs. To father, mother, 
hushand, wife, children, lineal descendants, 
legally adopted children,’ step-children or the 
wife or widow of a deceased son, or from the 
mother of an illegitimate child, 2%; to all 
others, 10%; the only exemption allowed is the 
widow's exemption of $500. 


Rhode Istand—Estates under $10,000 tax exempt 
(above said sum a general tax of 1% is im- 
posed in addition to the rates specified below: 


_ with an additional tax of 2% on such portion as 


it may be necessary to postpone the assessment 
of taxes imposed until the beneficiaries come into 
possession of their inheritance). Tax on legacy or 
share of distribution—To grandparents, parents, 
husband or wife, child or descendant, adopted 
child, brother, sister, nephew, niece, son-in-law, 
or daughter-in-law, $25,000 is exempt. Rates on 
excess are: 12% below $50,000; 1%, $50,000 to 
$250,000; next $250,000, 144%; next $250,000, 2%; 
next $250,000, 212%; thence 3% on all over 
$1,000,000. To others more remote, $1,000 is ex- 
empt, and rates on excess are: 5% up to $50,000; 
6%, $50,000 to $250,000; 7%. $250,000 to $1,000,- 
000; 8% above $1,000,000. Bequests to corpora- 
tions exempt by charter or by general laws are 
exempt under inheritance tax law. 

An additional tax is imposed on the transfer 
of net estates, conformably with the Federal 
Estate Tax credit provision, at classified rates, 
beginning with 1.04% on estates over $250,000 
and ranging to 14.92% on estates over $10,000,- 


South Carolina—To husband, wife, minor child, 
minor grandchild, adult child, adult grand- 
children, father or mother, on amount in ex- 
cess of exemption; up to $20,000, 1%; thence up 
to 6%. To lineal ancestor, lineal descendant 
(other than above), brother, sister, uncle, aunt, 
niece, nephew, wife or widow of son, or husband 
of daughter, on amount in excess of exemption, 
up to $20,000, 2%; thence up to 7%. To any 
other beneficiary, double above rates, viz., 4% 
to 14%. Exemptions—Husband or wife, $10,000; 
minor child, $7,500; adult child, father or moth- 
er, $5,000; lineal ancestor or descendant, brother, 
sister, uncle, aunt, etc., $500; any other bene- 
ficiary, $200. Devises or bequests for educational, 
religious or public charities in this State, or 
for eity or town for public purposes, entirely ex- 
empt. 


South Dakota—Primary rates: To wife or lineal 
issue, up to $15,000 on excess after deducting ex- 
emptions from $15,000, 1%; to husband, lineal 
ancestor of decedent or any child legally adopted, 
or mutually acknowledged for not less than ten 
years or lineal issue of such, 2%; to brother or 
sister, or descendant, a wife or widow of a son 
or husband of a daughter, 3%. To brother or 
sister of father or mother, or a descendant of 
a brother or sister of the father or mother of 
decedent, 4%; to any person or persons in.any 
other degree than as above, or strangers, or a 
body politic or corporate, 5%. Over $15,000 and 
up to $50,000, two times the primary rate, $50,- 
000 to $100,000, 3 times; in excess of $100,000 4 
times the primary rate. Exemptions—Property 
transferred for public or charitable purposes; 
property of clear value of $10,000 transferred to 
widow or husband of decedent, each lineal issue, 
or adopted or mutually acknowledged children 
and issue of such, lineal ancestors of decedent, 
exemption, $3,000; $500 exemption to brother or 
sis of decedent, or descendants of such, wife 
‘or widow of son or husband of daughter; $200 
exemption to brother or sister of father or moth- 
er or descendants of such; $100 exemption to 
others. 


-—To husband, wife, son, daughter, lineal 
4 lineal d dant of vak panied 
esceni 

SR hae re D 25 1% (with an 
tion not to exceed $10,000); thence up 
f 7%; to all others, from $1,000 to $50,000, 5%, 
thence up to 15% (with not over $1,000 exemp- 

tion in any one case). 


To husband or wife direct, or any direct 
heal descendant of husband, or any direct 
: descendant or descendant of the descendant 
or to any adopted child or any direct lineal de- 
scendant of an adopted child of decedent or to 
; ‘band of daughter, or wife of son, an exemp- 
tion of $25,000, and a graduated tax of 1% to 6%. 
d to religious, educational or charitable organi- 
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zations in State, bequest to be used within State, 
all is exempt. Ii to a governmental unit, Na- 
tional or State, it is the same as to husband or 
wife, provided any bequest to the U. S. be spent 
in the State of Texas. To brother or sister 
of decedent or lineal descendant of such, in ex- 
cess of $10,000, tax from 3% to 10%. To uncle 
or aunt of decedent or descendant of such, in 
excess of $1,000, tax from 4% to 15%. To any 
other person or organization tax of from 5% to 
20%, beginning at $500. Bequests to persons not 
Telated to the deceased are subject to the tax 
even if the bequest is to be used in the State 
(1931 Amendment). The Legislature in 1933 
passed an act effective August 31, 1933, taxing 
estates to the extent of 80% of the Federal Es- 
tate Tax which are exempt on account of the 
net estate, not exceeding in amount the total 
exemptions allowed. This new statute also pro- 
vides for an additional tax on estates previously 
taxed in an amount equal to the difference be- 
tween the sum of such taxes due or paid the 
State and 80% of the total sum of the Federal 
Estate Tax, : 


Utah—$10,000 of each estate exempt; tax 3%, 
$10,000 to $25,000; 5% $25,000 to $75,000; 8% 
above that to $125,000; 10% of the amount by 
which the net estate exceeds $125,000; provided, 
at the discretion of the tax commission, the tax- 
payer may choose to pay in kind on an estate or 
any portion thereof which is not liquid. 


Vermont—To husband, wife, child, father, mother 
or grandchild, wife or widow of a son or hus- 
d of a daughter, child adopted during min- 
ority, stepchild or other lineal descendant, no 
tax unless legacy or share exceeds $10,000; be- 
tween $10,000 and $25,000, 1%; thence up to 
5%. To all others, 5%. Exemptions, devises or 
bequests to corporation or organization created 
and existing under the laws of the State and 
having principal office in the State for char- 
itable, religious or educational purposes. 


Virginia—The State inheritance tax law was 
amended in 1926 to correspond to the rates in 
the Federal Revenue Act of 1926, by providing 
that the minimum inheritance tax imposed shall, 
in no case be less than 80% of the tax imposed 
by the act of Congress. 

The rate of inheritance tax to father, mother, 
grandfathers, grandmothers, children by blood 
or adoption, husband, wife, and all other lin- 
eal ancestors or lineal descendants (exemption, 
$5,000) is 1% on up to $50,000 of the devise, and 
rises to 5% on the excess over $1,000,000. Broth- 
er, sister, nephew or niece, get $2,000 exemption 
and the rates vary from 2% to 10%. Other bene- 
ficiaries get $1,000 exemption each, and the rates 
vary from 5% to 15%. \ 


Washington—This is a community-property state, 
and hence one-half of the estate after debts 
and expenses are paid, is set over to the surviv- 
ing spouse without tax. There is also a class 
exemption of $10,000 in the net value of an 
estate passing to grandfather, grandmother, 
father, mother, husband, wife, child, stepchild, 
or lineal descendant of decedent, rate of tax 
from 1% to 10%; $1,000 class exemption in the 
estate passing to brother and sisters, rate from 
1% to 20%; all others without exemption, rate 
from 10% to 25%. Estate passing to certain 
charitable and religious organizations within 
the State of Washington are exempt. 


West Virginia—To wife, husband, child, step-child, 
descendants of child, father or mother of de- 
cedent, not exceeding $50,000, 3%; to brother or 
sister including those of half blood, 4%; to 
those further removed in relationship from de- 
cedent than brother or sister, 7%; to those of no 
blood relationship, stranger, institutions, cor- 
porate or otherwise, 10% of market value of 
property received. The rates range from 
3% to 30%, according to the degree of relation- 
ship and the size of inheritance. Exemptions— 
Property transferred to State, County, school 
district or municipality thereof for publie pur- 
poses; property transferred in trust or for use 
solely for educational, literary, scientific, re- 
ligious or charitable purposes, if used entirely 
within State. To widow, under $15,000 all ex- 
empt; between $15,000 and $25,000, sliding ex- 
emptions: over $25,000, no exemptions. To hus- 
band, child, step-child, father or mother, under 
$5,000 all exempt; between $5,000 and $10,000, 
sliding exemption; over $10,000, no exemption. 


nsin—Tax of 2% to husband, wife, lineal 
waceosnaante, lineal ancestors, adopted child, and 
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lineal issue thereof. To brothers, sisters and 
their descendants, wife or widow of son, or hus- 
band of daughter, 4%. To uncles, aunts or their 
descendants, 6%. To all others, 8%. When the 
estate is above $25,000 the above rates are mul- 
tiplied as follows: $25,000 to $50,000, 2 times on 
excess; $50,000 to $100,000, 3 times on excess; 
$100,000 to $500,000, 4 times on excess; above 
$500,000, 5 times on excess. But no such tax, 
however, shall exceed 15% of the property trans- 
ferred to any beneficiary. ‘Moreover, the figures 
as to multiplication of tax refer to each separate 
‘beneficiary and not to the estate as a whole. 
' Under an Emergency Relief Act, applicable from 
* March 27, 1935, to July 1, 1937, a tax was im- 
- posed equal to 25% of the excess of $100 of the 
normal inheritance tax on each transfer. This 
_ Relief Tax was extended to July 1, 1939, but was 
amended by the special session of the legisla- 
ture for 1937, which amendment became effec- 
tive as to the estates of all decedents who may 


and prior to Jul; 
This amendment eliminated the $100 


tions to strangers in blood. 


Wyoming—Husband, wife, parent, child, adopted — 
child or adopted parent, brother or sister—ex- 
empt, $10,000; over exemption 2%;. grandparents, — 
grandchild, half-brother, half-sister, exemption ~ 
$5,000; over exemptions, 4%. All other excepting — 
charitable, ete.—no exemptions, 6%. Gifts for — 
state, municipal, charitable, educational, public 
or religious purposes or to any institution for 
use in the preservation of wild fowls or game 
or proceeds of insurance policies payable to 
named beneficiaries other than insured’s estate, 
entirely exempt. 


r ° 
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A Will or Testament is a final disposition of a 
- person’s property, to take effect after his death. 
A codicil is an addition or alteration in such dis- 
‘position. : ‘ 
. A will, or codicil, may be signed any day, includ- 
ing Sundays and legal holidays. : 
_ All persons are competent to make a will except 
idiots, persons of unsound mind, and infants. In 
civil law, a minor is an infant. - d 
- In many States a will of an unmarried woman is 
- deemed revoked by her subsequent marriage. 
A nuncupative or unwritten will is one made 
orally by a soldier in active service, or by a mariner 
while at sea. 3 : Bi. 
In most of the States a will must be in writing, 
signed by the testator, or by some person in his 
resence, and by his direction, and attested by 
ro (in some states three) witnesses who must sub- 
scribe their names thereto in the presence of the 
testator. | 
Wills are of two general types. __ 
‘ae first. provides for outright distribution of an 
estate. 
' The second provides for deferred distribution of 
art or all of an estate until conditions are more 
-fayorable. » 7 : 
_ The first type should provide for the appointment 
x) rl the second, for an executor and a 
‘ustee. 
An executor serves only long enough -to close out 
estate by legal process and turn it over to the 
_ beneficiaries or the trustees as directed in the will. 
_ A trustee, after receiving part or all of an estate 
_ from the executor, holds and manages it until such 
time as the will directs final distribution. 
_ The same person, or trust company, can act both 
as_trustee and executor. 
AS he Funds may be left to charity outright, or in trust. 
__Tt is the duty of an executor to tally and appraise 
he estate, pay all taxes and legal claims, sell or 
idate if the will so provides, distribute the 
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property, and make a final report to the court. 

If personal effects—clothing, furniture, paintings, 
books heirlooms, jewelry, automobiles, etc.—are not 
disposed of by will, they become part of the general 
estate and may have to be sold in liquidation. f 

Real estate given outright in a will does not pass — 
through the executor’s hands, the will in such a 
case operating as a deed. 7 

It should be stated in the will whether inherit- — 
ance taxes are to be paid out of the general estate 
or deducted from the individual legacies. These 
taxes have now grown to such relative proportions 
that it is necessary to begin to accumulate cash in ~ 
the closing years of life, to avoid quick sales of ~ 
securities at a sacrifice after death to pay the tax. | 

An executor and trustee can be given, in the 
will, the right to join in any agreement of merger, 
teadjustment, exchange, or consolidation affecting 
the securities of the estate. ‘ | 

An executor and a trustee can be given, in the — 
will, specific authority to sell, lease, and mortgage 
real estate; he can be instructed to continue as 
well as to liquidate a business. 4 

A dower right is a widow’s right to receive during 
her lifetime one-third of all the rents and revenues 
of the husband’s lands. 

Dower and courtesy rights were abolished in 
N, Y. State under a law of 1929. Husband and 
wife now have equal inheritance rights. Not over 
one-half of an estate can be devised by the owner 
to charity. 

Debts are a prior lien on the estate under the 
law.of New York and most of the states. 

In general, throughout the United States, a per- 
son may by will dispose of personalty, at 18 years, 
and of realty at 2l*years. The statutes vary in | 
the different states, and in any eyent it is best 
to consult an attorney or communicate with the 
Peciigles Es of State of the state the inquiry relates 
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A Contract is an agreement of two or more 
arties by which reciprocal rights and obligations 
are created. One party acquires a right, enforce- 
able at law, to some act or forbearance from the 
ther, who is under a corresponding obligation. 
_ To the creation of a valid contract there must 
: ‘Precise agreement. The offer of one party 
ust be met by an acceptance by the other, accord- 
ing to the terms offered. 
2. There must be a consideration which may or 
y not be a matter of dollars and cents. For ex- 
ates of the Union, 
}. The parties must have capacity to contract. 
contracts °of insane persons are not binding 
upon them. Married women are now generally 
its to contract as though single, and bind 
heir separate Broperty. The contracts of .an 
mfant are generally not binding upon him unless 
tified after attaining his majority. 
The party’s consent must not be the result of 
d or imposition, or it may be avoided by the 
party jtnpored upon, 

The purpose of the parties must be lawful. 
reements to defraud others, to violate statutes, 
or _whose aim is against public policy are void. 

- The following contracts very generally are 
lired to be attested by some writing: 
mtracts by their terms not to be performed 


Law of Contracts 


within a year from the making thereof. 
A promise to answer for the debt, default, or 
ae of snother person 4 
ontracts made in consideration 
pane Sg! one to marry. Si is oo) 
romise of an executor or administra’ 
debts of deceased out of his own ose eons 
Contracts for the creation of any interegt or 
estate in land, with the exception of leases for a 
short term, geperally one year. 
cere ae : or vet es pee above a certain 
; ortion oO e price i, 
mre poe delivered. a ¥ Pate te 
artial performance o e contract is~ 
held to dispense with the necessity for anweiiney 
many verbal contracts in the presence of competent 
witnesses have been upheld by the courts. 
If the damages liable to result from the breaking 
of a contract are uncertain the parties May agree 
upon a sum to which either may be entitled as 
compensation for a breach, which will be upheld 
by the courts, but if the sum so fixed is not 
designed as a fair compensation to the Party in- 
jured, but as a penalty to be inflicted, it will be 


ee i 

party is generally excused for the f 

perform what he has agreed only by tharos " 
except in cases involving 


ci hewsoneh iaaisee te 
ersonal element in the work to be per: 
such as death or sickness of the party Pate oe 
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Interest Laws and Small Loan Interest Rates — 


Os 
i. 


dustrial banks or discount companies, which are — 
authorized to make charges ranging generally from 


laws. 

3. Regulatory small loan statutes. These statutes 
Apply only to loans of small sums, but within this 
area they apply to all lenders not specifically ex- 
Thirty-one states have comprehensive 


empted. 
small loan statutes, most of which are modeled| as of October, 1938, follow: 


aximum Rate 


M - 
State General History (Monthly, unless otherwise stated) s} 
PRRRIRELE ors oo. 2 ys cp FOBT? BOW BOt TOSS cw evi neaK 8% per annum 
PATRONB ooo eee wo EOIG™ Ameria OA Tne. tds oes SS Sains e 336% 
California ............{Complex history of acts, constitutional ad ies 
provisions, and decisions, present act 1933) None effectively prescribed i 
iT | en ae Numerous acts since 1913; present actj/10% per annum plus 10% fee plus o 
ae So ee dra ol ee eee charges . ; 
’ . 
Connecticut.......... 1919: frequently amended.............. 3% to $100; 2% on remainder 
Dist. of Columbia. ... . nded «sth S 
» Florida. 19 3 
- Georgia .- 14% i.) 
Hawail . ts (9 ONe aes hey es Te - (34% to $100; 236% on remainder — 
 Tilinois . ..|1917; new act 1935 .|3% to $150; 214% on remainder — ve 7 
Indiana. -{1913; new act of 191 3% to $150; 116% on remainder plus 50¢ 
fee on small loans (Commission rate) 

UE eecetin eh Kime «oye fl Oed> HOW Gh Oh LBBA ., yo pice cece ney 3% to $150; 2 146% onremainder (Co: 
TTI, feet ae, SPAN RUA ila ey, wa ae-cie yeahs vs ey ©.2 tg Head ny 316% to $150; 244% on remainder i 
NURI colors eS 5.5 way FMR ae S wiratarden se cits ted rare nce bam ate Vinye 9 pag 07 oe Vastane cea aes. 

Ci gga 9 ae eae oa ee AC 2 He ; minimum charge 25¢ 
“tat 7 7 LO ea ais 12: new act of 1918: amended........ (i 
Massachusetts........|19 IE eek a trove aeiet Unsecured loans, 3% to $150; 2 
; a remainder; chattel and co-makei 
; 8% to $150; 2% on remainder; 
; special classes (Commissionrate) __ 
Michigan............ 1915; new act of 1921; revised 1925..... lo ; 
PRIORI Soe S,- onic 1913; new act 1927; amended,........../246% 
CUTABEE Wu. 2k os 1913; new act 1915; amended.....,.... 10% per annum plus 10% fee plus 
r: ination fee on small loans 
_ New Hampshire......|1917; amended.............--++++05-: 5% plus small fee wy 
SEINeCW: JCTSCY. «eee sos. lo = : 
Seees = Fak 1915; ; am sesrsess--- (8% to $150; 234% on remainder 
Onto are ee Se 1911; new act of 1915; ended|3% plus $1 fee on small loans — 
Oregon or 3%; minimum charge $1 : 
Pennsylvania......... : Bar to $150; 2% onremainder 
ht Pe in ie lo : 
spuds Tatyud : ot 1 6% per annum plus fee of 1% per mo 


3%. 

834% to $100; 234% on remainder 
; ia 

314% to $150; 244% on remainder ~ 

3 ie te *sio0: 3% to sa00: 1% on} 

mainder (Commission rate) 


By charging a bonus for a loan and then putting The general penalty for usury in mos 


_ | States is forfeiture of the excess interest. — 
on record the loan minus the bonus, many profes- | “re statutes of limitation of action for re 


sional money lenders avoid the usury laws. They | oy enforcement in civil actions on debts vary 
take advantage, also, of the pawnbroking interest | 1 to 20 years in the different States, accordin 
"nates by requiring a pledge from the borrower. | the kind of case. ; ine 


$2.50 Bet Will Bring Winner $2,084,495,605.22 


z Two friends wads a wager in Far a cg La., | money under contract in 1932. The two met 
‘the 


T 084,495, ut it} Baton Rouge in the middle of July, 1938, _ 
pet din r of ND ‘ood since th y off | affirmed the bet and learned that the stake hi 
will ; Pie a . Stotler bet o . dottins areyrn to $6.85 from the 4 per cent interest 
tant ton jana’s $5,00 000 capitol building will| that will boost it above two billions in 500 | 
y obo years. oiling bet $2.50 that it would| The contract specifies for the bank to Pp 
0 They signed the papers and banked the | money to the heirs of the winner. 
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Crimes and Penalties . 
PENALTIES FOR MURDER IN THE UNITED STATES. 
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Penalty ; 


Ng PENALTIES FOR KIDNAPING 


The Act of Congress of June 22, 1932, forbids the 
‘transportation of any person in interstate or 
foreign commerce unlawfully detained and held for 
‘ransom or reward. The penalty is imprisonment 
for such term as the court shall determine. Section 
338(a) Title 18 U. S. C., deals with the mailing of 
threatening communications and contains a pro- 
ision for the punishment of any person who 
ttempts to extort money or other thing of value 
nm connection with a threat to kidnap any person. 
‘The penalty in this Act is not more than $5,000 
ne or imprisonment of not more than twenty 
years, or both. In Jan., 1936, the President signed 
an amendment to the “Lindbergh Law’”’ providing 
a penalty of ten years Im.prison or a fine of 
$10,000 for any one convicted of receiving, passing 
or handling money paid as ransom. Under the 
federal law, the penalty for kidnapping is not less 
‘than 10 years, or death if the jury so directs. 
very State has penalties, which now vary 
= ecording to whether the person stolen is young 
or old, or is abducted for extortion or revenge; 
or is harmed, or is taken for family reasons. Maine 
in 1935 increased the penalty to life imprisonment 
nstead of 20 years; Oklahoma stepped it up to ten 
fears or more in prison or death, according to 
circumstances. In California kidnappers who harm 
a victim are liable to execution. 


Apis ‘ CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 


ae 

states where life imprisonment is the only penalty 
‘or murder, death by hanging is inflicted if a per- 
son Kills somebody else while serving a life term. 
- In some of the capital-punishment states the 
jury has the right to fix the penalty at life im- 
risonment, by urging mercy. é 

In Kentucky, the death penalty in case of rape 
is inflicted by hanging. 

_ Felonies, such as manslaughter, arson, burglary 
obbery, and larceny, are in some States subdivided 
nto degrees, first, second, third and even fourth; 
while in others there is a single general classifi- 
cation. , 

In New York and in several other States laws 
are in effect which provide longer and longer 
terms of imprisonment for second, third, or fourth 
‘or more convictions of felonies. 


SIMES AGAINST THE UNITED STATES. 


hoever, owing allegiance to the United States, 
ies War against them, or adheres to their ene- 
, giving them aid or comfort, is guilty of trea- 
- The penalty upon conviction is imprison- 
for not less than 5 years, fine of not less than 
, or death. 


4 in armed resistance 


tows y two or more. 


likely to contain a human being; 


State Penalty State Penalty State 
4 Maryland. ..|Hanging Pennsylvania| Electrocution 4 
arena: EAU Gage Mass... ....|Electrocution Rhode Island] Life Imprisonment 
Arkansas. Electrocution Michigan. ...|Life Imprisonment /||So. Carolina .| Electrocution 
i California Lethal Gas . Minnesota. ..|Life Imprisonment ||So. Dakota..| Life Imprisonment : 
~~ Colorado Lethal Gas Mississippi. . |Hanging Tennessee ...| Electrocution ( 
3 cut . |Blectrocution Missouri. . .. |Lethal Gas exas ......|Hlectrocution = 
.|Hanging Montana ..|Hanging Utah... 2.6: Hanging or Shooting — 
Electrocution Nebraska. ..|Electrocution Vermont. ...}Electrocution 
Electrocution Nevada .....|Lethal Gas Virginia ....|Electrocution 
Electrocution New Hamp. .|Hanging Washington .| Hanging 
Hanging New Jersey ./Electrocution W. Virginia. .| Hanging _ 
flectrocution New Mexico .|Electrocution Wisconsin ... | Life Imprisonment 
Electrocution New York.. |Electrocution Wyoming. ..| Lethal Gas 
Hanging N. Carolina. .| Lethal Gas U.S. (Fed. 
Hanging No. Dakota. .|Life Imprisonment Gov't.) ...| Hanging 
Electrocution Ohiensa e435 Electrocution Alaska......| Hanging : 
Hanging Oklahoma. ../Electrocution Canal Zone..| Hanging : 
.|Life Imprisonment Oregon.. . |Lethal Gas Hawaii...... Hanging : 
' In many States the jury can recommend life imprisonment. 


The Supreme Court has decided that _to co-operate 
in violating any law of the United States, or en- 
couraging or inciting or doing anything to cause 
the violation of such law, is ‘‘an offense against 
the United States’? and, therefore, is the crime of 
conspiracy. 

Offenses against the mails fall into two general 
classes: one, the misuse of the mails for immoral 
or fraudulent purposes, the other, robbing the 
mails; penalties vary with the nature of the 
particular offense. 


CRIMES UNDER STATE PENAL CODES 


Murder in the First Degree may be generally 
defined to be the unlawful, intentional and pre- 
meditated killing of a human being, or such a 
killing resulting from the commission or attempt 
to commit one of the graver crimes, such as arson, 
burglary, rape or robbery. 

In the State of New York lookouts and others — 
not actually the killers in a murder committed — 
during a holdup may escape the death penalty — 
upon recommendation of the jury. A judge in a 
felony murder case may impose life sentence upon. © 
those engaged in the crime, but not the actual 
killers, if the jury recommends clemency for them. 
Heretofore all persons conyicted in felony murder — 
cases had received the mandatory death sentence 
which the new law now modifies. 


Murder in the Second Degree is such a killing 
without premeditation, or resulting from the at- 
tempt to commit some lesser crime. 

Murder in the second degree is punished in the 
Federal Code by imprisonment for not less than 
10 years to life. ~*: . 


In_ the states 


f which have no death penalty, 
murder in the second degree is usually also 
punished by life imprisonment. 


Manslaughter may be defined as a killing either — 
unintentionally resulting from the careless or un-_ 
lawful doing of some otherwise lawful act or from — 
the commission of some unlawful act of com-_ 
paratively trivial character or in the heat of 
passion and without premeditation. j 
: at is said above as to punishment of murder 
in the second degree applies also to manslaughter. — 
The penalty may range from 1 to 20 years. 


Assault with Intent to Kill—Under F r 
Statutes, assault with intent to kill or to conte ; 
rape is punishable by imprisonment for not more 
than 20 years, while assault with intent to commit — 
piped sages tnan murder ee rape is punishable ~ 

not more than 5 years’ imprisonment 5 
of not over $3,000. J Bue Gane ; 


Rape—In Federal Courts, rape is punishable wit 
death by hanging. Rape is liable in the South Hes 
South-west to punishment by death, but in prac-_ 
tically all of these states a recommendation by the 
jury can change the sentence to life imprisonment. — 


Arson—where classified in degrees—th 
number and exact definitions of degrees oan 
greatly—is in general classified with reference to 
two conditions: first, the character of the building © 
burned, whether a dwelling house or ‘structure — 
and, second, 
whether the crime is committed by day or night: 
Thus the most serious offense is the burning of an 
ee Gyelae by aot one ee least serious 
urning of an uninhabited s day. 
The Federal Statutes for arson ta toni Pe oe 


e first deg 
impose a penalty of not more than 2@ years, sand 
: > 


is 
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for the second degree, not more than 20 years and 
@ fine of not more than $5,000: 

_ _ Arson may bring the death penalty in Alabama, 
Delaware, Illinois, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Virginia. Life imprisonment ,or its 20-year 
equivalent, may result in Idaho, Illinois, Maine, 
Maryland, New Hampshire, New York, Ohio, 

* Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, 
Vermont, West Virginia, and Wyoming. 

Where death results, arson becomes murder and 
is tried as such. 


.  Burglary—Robbery, and grand larceny, are to 
some extent interchangeable names and crimes, 
and carry penalties which range, in many grades, 
from 1 year to life imprisonment. As in the case 
of assault with intent to kill, the severity of the 
punishment as fixed by statute depends on whether 
the offender is armed, and how armed; and whether 
the crime is done by day or night; in a building, 
occupied or unoccupied; or on the street; with or 
without threat or force. 

Burglary may fetch a sentence of death in North 
Carolina, or life imprisonment, or its 20-year 
equivalent, in Alabama, Delaware, Georgia, Illinois, 
Indiana, Maine, Minnesota, New Hampshire, Ohio, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, and Utah. 

Life imprisonment, under the Baumes and like 
laws may result in New York and several other 
states, in case of prior felony convictions. 

Robbery may be punished by death in Alabama, 
and. Virginia; and by a life term in Arkansas, 
Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Maine, Minne- 
Sota, New Hampshire, Ohio, Oregon, Rhode Island, 
South Dakota, and West Virginia. 

In New York State 15 years in the ordinary 
“Maximum; the same in case of burglary. 


Robbery may be generally defined as the theft of 
property from the person or immediate presence of 
the victim, accomplished by force or fear. Where 
degrees of robbery are recognized, the distinction is 

merally determined by whether the thief be 

rmed or unarmed, though some States also dis- 
tinguish the second from the first degree. 
where the theft is accomplished by means of 
threats of future rather than immediate injury. 
Federal Statutes fix the penalty for robbery at not 
More than 15 years. 


Grand Larceny is simply theft of property above 

» a fixed value, generally $25 to $50—more States 
: © classify as gtand larceny theft of property 
‘om the person of the victim, irrespective of value, 
though, of course, accomplished without the force, 
or fear which constitutes the crime of robbery. In 
the Federal Courts, grand larceny is punishable by 

' not more than 10 years’ imprisonment and a fine 
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of not more than $10,000. 

Grand larceny carries penalties of 1 to 15 years, 
taking no account of Baumes laws, the maximum 
being in the State of Washington. In general, the 
maximum penalty is 7 to 10 years. 


Forgery in general means the false making, imi- 
tating or counterfeiting or alteration of a genuine 
signature or written instrument. There are numer- 
ous Federal Statutes definin: and imposing 
penalties for alteration of public records and 
documents. Counterfeiting is punished by impris- 
onment of not more than 15 years and a fine of 
not more than $5,000. 

In forgery, as in perjury, it is the intent that 
counts. 


Bigamy—A person who, having a husband or 
wife living, marries another, is guilty of bigamy. 
Under Federal Statutes, polygamy. (or bigamy) in 
the Territories is punished by imprisonment for 
not more than 5 years and a fine of not more than 
$500. Five years’ imprisonment is the most gen- 
eral maximum penalty in the States for bigamy, 
and fines are quite commonly imposed. 


Perjury under the various State codes usually 
means false testimony on a material point given 
in_an‘action or proceeding at law. 

Perjury may bring a life or 20-year seutence ih 
Alabama, Maine, Rhode Island, and South Dakota, 


if committed in testifying in a case where the de-' 


fendant at the trial is liable to a life sentence. In 
New York State, in 1935, the maximum 20-year 
penalties were reduced by law to 5 years, and the 
10-year penalties were cut to 2 years, to induce 
juries to convict more frequently. 


Libel or Slander—Libel is injuring by means of 
publication; slander is injury by word of mouth. 
Penalties rarely exceed a year’s imprisonment and 
usually are confined to money damages. 

Under the terms of a 1930 Aet of the N. Y. Legis- 
lature, signed by Gov. Roosevelt on April 22, and 
effective on Sept. 1, an action for civil or criminal 
libel cannot be maintained against a reporter, 
editor, publisher or proprietor of a newspaper for 
the publication therein of a ‘‘fair and true’’ report 
of any judicial, legislative or other public and 
official proceedings, or for any heading of. the 
report, provided this fairly refiects the contents 
of the articles published. 

The Act also provides that in an action for libel 
or slander a defendant may prove mitigating cir- 
cumstances, including the soutces of his informa- 
tion and the grounds for his belief, even though 
he shall have pleaded or attempted to prove justi- 
fication for the published matter on which the 
action is based. 


Richard Whitney Goes to Sing Sing 


tney will become eligible 
or parole Aug. 11, 1941. This would make his 
actual servitude three years and four days for 
F the misappropriation of $106,000 from a trust fund 
ereated by Whitney’s father-in-law, the late 
George R. Sheldon and the theft of $109,384 from 
he New York Yacht club of which Whitney was 
3 surer, The head of the brokerage house of 
Richard Whitney & Co., which went into bank- 
 ruptcy, was taken to Sing Sing (April 12). 
- The report of the probation officer of General 
Sessions (the court in which Whitney was 
mtenced) to Judge Owen Bohan, who sentenced 
Whitney, traced his difficulties to the erash of 


1929 in which Whitney lost $2,000,000. The annual 
income of Whitney reached its peak in 1928 when 
he was repor to have cleared $800,000. Later it 
declined to a point where he paid no income tax 
but continued live at a scale in excess of. $5,000 
a month. The probation report said that Whitney 
denied his. living expenses at one time reached 
$25,000 a month. 

In Sing Sing Whitney has the opportunity to 
earn from 5 to 30 cents a day. His prison salary 
may be supplemented from the outside for luxuries 
up_to $3 a week. ’ 

The probation report, on an estimate by Ambrose 
V. McCall, Assistant Attorney General of the 
State of New York, placed the amount of Whit- 
ney’s “‘irregularities’’ at $750,000 to $800,000. The 
ety schedules for Whitney listed his per- 
ore abilities at $5,646,719.23, assets $1,077,- 
at $7,654,659.50 with assets of $1,161,345.69. 


- statutes of limitations in criminal cases vary ac- 
- oBiaty to the gravity of the crime. Prosecutions 
_ for capital offences, including kidnapping, never are 
z Eetaved: when once begun; but in New York and 

jmost.of the other States, prosecution must begin 
within a certain time, not over 5 years, after the 
erime is committed or discovered; and the limita- 

on does not apply to a fugitive from justice. 
“Pederat limitations on prosecution vary from 3 to 6 


Be “While imetiscnment for debt as it formerly 
gesisied in Eng: 


bili his cre 
Take ia te statutes of the majority of the 


tovide for the arrest of a defendant in a 
; een under varying conditions, There can 
2 no imprisonment for a debt in an action for a 


debt which is dischargeable in bankruptcy. 

For example, in the City of New York, a section 
of the Municipal Court Code provides that in an 
action brought by an employe for wages, if the 
amoufit recovered by such Pip ea does hot errr 
$100, exclusive of costs, and the action is brought 
within three months after such cause accrued, and 
if the execution is returned wholly or partly un- 
satisfied, the clerk must issue an execution against 
the person of the defendant for the sum remaining 
uncollected. _ p 

A large number of States determine the right of 
arrest by the character of the claim on which suit 
is brought allowing in it actions for fraud or the 
injuries known in the law as ‘‘torts,”” such as an 
injury to the person or property, conversion or em~ 
bezzlement, libel, slander, or the like. 


The brokerage firm’s liabilities were listed 


Pe 


. 
‘ : 
f 
2 
, 


morals and welfare so require. 
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Marriage and Divorce Information _ 
The following table shows, by States, the marriageable age for both males and females with and 


: without consent of parents or guardians. But in almost every State the court has the authority to 
marry young couples below the ordinary age of consent, in an emérgency, where due regard for their 


Divorce Laws 


: 


‘i; 
With | Without With | Without | With |Without - 
Consent | Consent Consent | Consent | . Consent | Consent 
tates (| Statesi..i=-- | tates 
: - | Wo- Wo- Wo- Wo-| Wo- Wo- 
Men|men|Men|men Men|men|Men|men Men|men/Men|men — 
(a)Ala...... 17 | 14] 21) 18 18) [TG sf 21.) (2a WOR aS, 2 56. 15 | 15 | 21 18 
' Alaska. ...-. 18 | 16>) 21 |, 18 16 | 16 | 21] 18 |\(a) Ore..... 18 | 15 |] 21] 18 
a Z 21 | 18 18%) P1452) IS Panne eos 16} 16} 21] 21 
ae 21 | 18 18 | 16°} 21 | 18 |/Philippines.| 16 | 14] 20] 18 
‘alif 21 | 18 Nojte 18 | 16 |\(b) P. Rico.|} 18 | 16] 21] 21 
21; 18 18} 16 |:21 | 18 |\(b) R.I1..... 18 | 16] 21] 21 
21 | 18 No|te 2 DSB Ce socects ooh 14 | 14] 18] 18 
21 °| 21 TB) be VS} 21-18 SDD ioisereiet oc 1S | 15. 21. )e28 
21° ).18 ¥8)}: 16 |. 21.) 18> \'Tenn, 3....2. 16.| 16] 21} 21 
21} 18 18 | 16 | 21 | 21 |\(a) Texas 16 | 14) 21] 18 
21 | 21 18 | 16 | 21} 18 |\Utah 18 | 16} 21] 18 
21 | 18 14 P13 | 20] 18 |Vt.. ~.2] 18) 16 4 21-) 18 
20 | 20 Nojte QUT DS Wags ees) Woe) See 
Ni 18 | 18 No|te 21 | 18 |\Virgin Islds.| 16 | 14] 21] 18 © 
_ (b)Ilinois..| 18 | 16 { 21] 18 16} 14} 21 | 18 |\(a) Wash.../Note}] 15 | 21] 18 © 
Ind ..}.18 | 16} 21 | 18 15} 14] 16 | 16 |W. Va......| 18 | 16 | 21] 21 
Towa 16} 14] 21] 18 18 | 15,}..21 | 18 |(a, b) Wis..| 18 | 15} 21 | 18 
‘Kansas 18 | 16 { 21 18 18 | 16 }-21-]} 21 |\(a) Wyo....| -18 | 16] 21 | 21 
(c) Ky 16 | 14 { 21 { 21 


(a) Physician’s venereal certificate necessary for 
male; certificate void in 10 days or 15 days, ac- 
cording to State. eM 

_ (b) Wasserman or similar standard laboratory 
blood test. for both applicants required. 

" (ce) Venereal test required, effective 1940. 
Note—Common law prevails, 14 yrs. for male, 
12 yrs. for female. 4 
- In New Hampshire, with the court’s consent, the 

ages are 14 for males, 13 for females. 

There is in fact no fixed minimum age for 
“marriage, inasmuch as every state allows judges 
or other authorized officials to unite young couples 
where the condition of the girl calls for marriage 
as a matter of public policy, in deference to in- 
_ heritanee laws as well as moral laws. 

Marriage Licenses—A license of some kind is 

required in every State and Territory, and marriage 
in the United States is now universally on a civil- 
contract basis. But religious ceremonies are author- 

ized a all. the States, provided there is a license 
. wed. 
No delay in issuing a license is experienced, so 
far as the law is concerned, in Alabama, Arizona, 
_ Arkansas, Colorado, Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Missouri, Ne- 
_ braska, Nevada, New Mexico, New York, North 
_ Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South 
we Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Yermont, Wash- 
ngton, Virginia, West Virginia and Wyoming. 


_ _A seven-day wait for a license is required in. 
- ‘North Carolina; a five-day wait is required in 
_ Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, - Michigan 
* Minnesota, Mississippi, New Hampshire, Ohio, and, 
Wisconsin; a 3-day wait is required in California, 
‘District of Columbia, Illinois, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
a, West Virginia and Hawaii; a 48-hour wait 
in New Jersey. 
__ After the license is issued a 5-day wait to wed is 
_ Yequired in Iowa, Vermont, Wisconsin and Wyom- 
te ing; a 24 hour wait in New Jersey. In Delaware, 
96 hours for non-residents, 24 hours when one 
party is a resident. In New York State, 72 hours. 
In Rhode Island there is a 5-day wait for non- 
resident women. In the other States, as a rule, 
there is no wait. 
The foregoing statements apply to those whe are 
__ above the age of minors. 
- ‘In New York State, a marriage certificate must 
i 


be filed within 5 days, and all under 21 who wish 
_ to marry must present birth certificates or other 
- proof _ Mi age. They can be married at the City 
4 Shape , N. Y. City, only by a judge of a court of 
record, — 
' In New York State, also, it is required, under a 
1929 a that a woman who is 14 but not 16 years 
: Peas e, must have the consent of a judge of the 
_ Children’s Court in her jurisdiction (in addition to 


bc alendes 


consent of parent or guardian) before she can 


fi 


‘marry. 
. a _ But, in the 5-day states, a judge of a Probate or 
other court has power to authorize an immediate 
___—s marriage, on an affidavit of necessity. This is true, 
in fact, of almost every state, no matter what 
ordinary delays the law stipulates, 
~~ ‘ 


Throughout the South, marriage between whites 
lawful; marriage between whites 
and Indians is still forbidden in several southern 
states. In Arizona, by a law of 1931, a Malay or _ 
Filipino cannot lawfully marry a Caucasian. 

New York, Connecticut, Alabama, Louisiana, 
North Dakota, Oregon, Wisconsin, Wyoming, and 
some other states require proof that the blood of 
both the man and the woman is free from venereal 


and Negroes is un 


infection. 


Common-law marriages of a year or more dura- 
tion, without either license or ceremony, are now 
validated by the courts in practically all the states, 
on proper proof, and where children or property 


are involved. 


In New York State, an amendment to the Domes- 
tic Relations Law took effect on April 29, 1933, the 
purpose of which was to invalidate so-called com- 
mon law marriages entered into after that date. 

Causes For Divorce—In South Carolina the law 
does not allow divorce for any cause. 

In all of the other States the primary cause for 
divorce is adultery. : 

Pregnancy of wife by other than husband at time 
of marriage is a stated cause in Alabama, Arizona, 
Georgia, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, Tennessee, Virginia and Wyoming. 

It is a cause for annulment in the other States 
when it is proved that the husband had no - 


knowledge of the 


fact. 


Impotency, if unknown at time of marriage, is a 
stated cause in Alabama, Alaska, ‘Arizena,; Atkans 


sas, Colorado, Florida, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, M 


eorgia, Illinois, Indiana, 
aryland, Massachu- 


setts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Miss 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Mexico’ 
North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Penn-. 


sylvania, Rhode Is 


Washington, Wisc 


onsin and Wyoming. 


land, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, 


In other States it is a ground for annul: i 
Desertion (abandonment) is a universally’ stated 


cause for divorce 


or separation. 


If_existing for six months it is a sufficient cause 


in Hawaii. 


consin, eee 
Desertion mus 


Desertion -must 
Georgia, Maine, 
Hampshire, Ohio, 

Desertion for 4 
and for 5 years in 


In New York the so- 
vides! for annulment 
either party for 5 succ 


alive. 
Most. of the St: 
for mere absence 


Nebraska, New Jersey, 


North 


Virginia and 


be for 3 years in Connecti 4 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Nee 


Texas and Vermont. 


years is required in Louisiana; 


Rhode Island, 


called Enoch Arden law pro- 
of marriage for absence of | 
essive years if unknown to be 


ates allow divorce or separation — 


for 5 years or more, 


at x 


_, Failure to provide support is another name for 
desertion. , 

__ Cruelty, physical or mental, if aggravated; is a 

Cause everywhere for divorce or separation; so 
also, is imprisonment for felony prior to’ and 
unknown to the suing party at time of marriage. 
- And so, also, are continuing insanity, and habitual 

drunkenness. 

* Residence of 6 weeks when suing for divorce is 
necessary in Nevada. The period of residence is 
60 days in Wyoming; 90 days in Afkansas, Florida 
and Idaho. 

+, dhe period is one year in Alabama, Arizona, 
California, Colorado, Delaware, District of Colum- 
bia, Georgia, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, Missis- 
Sippi, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New Hamp- 
shire, New Mexico, North Carolina; North Dakota, 


hio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South 
akota, Texas, Utah, Virginia, Washington and 
West Virginia. 


The period is 2 years in Indiana, Maryland, New 
qoraty Rhode Island, Tennessee, Vermont, Wis- 
msin. 


sie] Period is 3 years in Connecticut and Massa- |" 


- chusetts. 
Most of the states make a distinction between 
divorce, and separation. 

e primary cause for annulment is fraud of 
Some kind, manifested in concealment by one or 
the other party of a condition which, would have 

tred the matriage, such as insanity, impetency, 
infection, conviction ot felony, prior un- 
isSolved marriage, and so forth. 
ew York—The so-called Enoch Arden Law is pro- 
' vided for in Sec. 7-a of the Domestic Relations 
Law and provides for the dissolution of a mar- 
Tiage by the Supreme Court, after appropriate 
proceedings where the husband or wife has ab- 
sented himself or herself fer five successive years 
én last past, without being known to be living 
during such time; where the absent husband or 
Wife is believed to bé dead and a diligent search 
has been made to discover that such husband or 
wana living and no such evidence has been 
‘ound. 

Pursuant to the provisions of Sec. 7 of the 
Domestic Relations Law, 4 maffiage is provided 
to be void from the time its nullity is declared 
by a court of competent jurisdiction, if either 

Z party thereto has been i{ncurably insane for a 
Period of five years or more. 

Under the same section matriages may be an- 
hulled where either party is under the age of 
legal consent, which is eighteen years; is incap- 
able of consenting to a marriage for want of 
understanding; is incapable of entering into the 
Marriage state from physical cause; or consents 
to such marriage by reason of force, duress or 


fraud. 
Sec. 6 of the Domestic Relations Law provides 
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as follows: Void Mafriages. A marriage is abso- 
lutely void if contracted by a person whose hus- 
band or wife by a former marriage is living, 
unless either: 

1. Such former marriage has been annulled .or 
has been dissolved for a cause other than adultery 
of stich person; provided, that if such former 
marriage has been dissolved for the cause of the 
adultery of such person he or she may marry 
again in the cases provided for in section eight 
of this chapter and such subsequent marriage 
shall be valid; 

2. Such former husband or wife has been finally 
sentenced to imprisonment for life; 

3. Such former marriage has been dissolved 
pursuant to section 7A (Hnoch Arden—see above) 
ef this chapter. 

Actions to annul a void or voidable marriage 
may be brought only as provided in the Civil 
Practice Act and the Rules of Civil Practice. 

Under the statutes of New York State an action 
for absolute divorce may be based only upon the 
Single ground of adultery. 


Blood Test Provisions of N. Y. Laws 


An amendment to the Domestic Relations Law 
adopted by the 1938 legislature and approved by 
the Governor requires a physician’s examination 
and serological test of each applicant for a mar- 
riage license. The statute says: ‘‘Except as herein 
otherwise provided, no application for a marriage 
license shall be accepted by the town or city clerk 
unless accompanied by or unless there shall have 
been filed with him a statement or statements 
signed by a duly licensed physician that each 
applicant has been given such examination, in- 
cluding a standard serological test, as may be 
necessary for the discovery of syphilis, made on 
a day specified in the statement, which shall be 
not more than the twentieth day prior to that on 
which the license is applied for, and that in the 
opinion of the physician the person therein named 
is not infected with syphilis, or if so infected is not 
in a stage of that disease whereby it may become 
communicable.’’ ee 

An exteption as to serological examination is 
made in the case of either the man or woman when 
the woman is pregnant at the time of application 
for the marriage license. 

Another 1938 amendment relates to the Publie 
Health Law. It requires that physicians or nurses 
or other authorized persons in attendance at births 
or still births shall make or eause to be made blood 
examinations or serological tests for syphilis. Every 
certificate of birth must state whether such test 
was made during pregnaney or at delivery, and in 
the case where no blood test has been made that 
fact must be rig with the reason why the 
test was not en. ¥ 

In no event, the law says, shall the birth 
certificate state the result of the test. 


Trade Marks—The Law Thereon 


(Many of the States have their own trade-mark laws, whieh it is necessary to consult) 


symbol, or device, or 2 combination of these, used 
i goods 


tate of municipality 
pleture 

any 

hibited of ‘ fame 

rr ; 

Registration is pro edie, colors; Bak, 


tate of the United States prior 
tion and use by the applicant provided tise by 
Bs organization was prior to use Py, applicant. 
___No portrait of a living individual may be rei 
tered as & trade-mark except by the written con- 
sent of oa individual, nor may the portrait of any 
@eceased President of the United States be regis- 
tered dufi: eg re of his widow except by written 
(3 nt the widow. 
"No, mark which is identical with that used by 
another on the same class of goods, or so nearly 
_fesembles it as to be likely to cause confusion in 
Rade, can be registered. These limitations do not 
“prevent the registration of a tradé-mark merely 


Any mark which has been in actual and exclusive 
use as a trade-mark by the applicant during the 10 
years next preceding February 20, 1905, may be 
registered, and such a mark when once fegistered 
may be registered when used on other goods of 
the owner of the mark. E 
t Trade-marks are not protected by the copyright. 
aws. 

Foreigners must apply. for and secure registration 
of their trade-marks in their home countries before 
registration can be effected in the United States, 
and only those whose home countries give re- 
ciprocal rights to United States citizens can 
register. _' : 

nership of trade-marks is not conferred b 
registration. The first person to use a tradé-mar' 
om merchandise acquires title thereto in the 


territory where his goods are marketed, Trade- 
tmark ownership rights arise under the hon- 
statutory common law of the States. They are 


not acquired by registration or lost by failure to 
obtain "the registration permitted by the statute. 

Owners of trade-marks having business or pro- 
spective business in foreign countries should ascer- 
tain the trade-mark laws in those countries so 
that they may take proper steps in time to protect 
their rights. Registration in the United States 
meneraiy is essential before registration in foreign 
countries. ; 

An agreement strengthening international reg- 
ulations for protection of trade-marks, patents and 
eopyrichiis was signed at on on June 2, 1934 
by delegates from 39 nations, including the United 
States. False indication of the origin of products 
is prohibited and more general observance of the 
rights of trade-mark owners is provided. 


On June 22, 1938, the President approved the 
Chandler Bankruptcy Act, which became effective 
September 22, 1938. This law represents the most 
3 complete revision of the bankruptcy statutes since 
the original Act, approved July 1, 1898. Only a 
remnant of the old Act remains. Section 16 (re- 
lating to the liability cf co-debtors of bankrupts), 
: section 30 (authorizing the promulgation of prac- 

- tice rules by the Supreme Court), section 33 

- (creating the offices of referees and trustees), sec- 
tion 36 (prescribing the oath of referees), section 
43 (relating to referees’ absence or disability), 
section 54 (statistical information required to be 
furnished to the Attorney-General), section 77 

railroad reorganization), and sections 81-84 
nepal debt ieee ape law) are all that 

Temain unchanged. 

Be BeaKion 83 of the municipal debt readjustment 
law was amended by sae a new subsection re- 

i jlans of composition. 
eonhe few Frazier-Lemke Act was amended so that 
the courts may grant further stays to farmers until 

- November 1, 1939. That Act was extended to 


March 4, 1940, by an Act of Congress passed earlier 
_ in the year and approved March 4, 1938. 
While the purpose of the new law is in general 


tain restrictions, 
vere provision, perhaps of doubtful legality, is 
one to the effect that claims of less than $50 are 
eliminated, except as to amount, in voting for the 
trustee. Heretofore such claims figured both as 
to number and amount. : - ; 
Another provision, of doubtful legality, is one 
to the effect that the trustee in bankruptcy shall 
take title to any property which the bankrupt in- 
herits ‘‘within six months after bankruptcy.’ The 
- pankrupt cannot transfer or assign any such in- 
- herited acquisition after bankruptcy. It is claimed 
by experts that this provision is an invasion of the 
rights of the State over property which never be- 
came a part-of the bankrupt estate during the 
administration of the bankrupt’s affairs. It will 
l doubtless give rise to many complicating situations. 
- _‘New definitions of preferences, new provisions 
for specific recovery of fraudulently transferred 
assets, and improved procedure for setting eside 
liens are among the important changes. 
_ The criminal provisions of the new Act have 
been materially strengthened. Section 77B is no 
more. That part of the old law becomes Chapter 


ante 


- X in the new law. 
|. The Securities and Exchange Commission will 
henceforth exert a marked influence in corporate 
‘reorganization proceedings and.a new division for 
the handling of bankruptcy and reorganization 
matters, coming before the Commission under the 
terms of the Act, has been established. Other new 
5 che ters of the Act are: Chapter XI, relating to 
arrangements; Chapter XII, real property arrange- 
ments by persons other than corporations; Chapter 
XIII, wage earners’ plans and Chapter XIV, mari- 
time commission liens. Under the wage earners’ 
plan, those earning less than $3,600 a year may 
- invoke the provisions of the law to arrange the 
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payment of debts by applying a percentage of 


future earnings. i . j 

This new procedure obviates bankruptcy pro~ — 
ceedings to free wage earners from attachment and 
garnishment of salaries or wages. The old “‘com- 
position’’ by debtors generally has been abandoned 
and ‘‘arrangements’ now takes its place. The 
terms and provisions of the new set-up must be 
consulted to ascertain the rules and regulations 
applicable to specific cases. 


Old Provisions Retained 


On August 16, 1937, the Municipal Debt Adjust- 
ment Act was approved to replace the Act of May 
24, 1934, held unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court. It provides procedure by which the indebt- 
edness of insolvent taxing agencies, such as local 
drainage, levee, irrigation, reclamation, road, and 
sewer districts, as well as towns, boroughs and 
municipalities, may effect compositions with their 
creditors. 
only when the districts or agencies filed voluntary 
proceedings in bankruptcy accompanied by plans 
approved by 51 per cent of all of the creditors of 
the district or town. The plan of composition could 
not be confirmed unless accepted in writing by 
creditors holding at least 66 2-3 per cent of the 
aggregate amount of the indebtedness of the petion- 
ing district or taxing agency, unless the judge was 
Satisfied that the taxing district was authorized 
by law to carry out the plan, and there had been 
a finding by the court that the plan was fair, 
equitable and for the best interest of the creditors. 
The jurisdiction conferred by the Act would 
terminate June 30, 1940. 

The Frazier-Lemke Farm Mortgage Act was ap- 
proved by the President August 29, 1935. 

It was written to conform to the Supreme Court’s 
decision, holding the original Frazier-Lemke Act 
invalid. The new Act provides, that any farmer 
failing to obtain a composition or extension, or if 
he feels aggrieved by a composition or extension 
proposal, may ask to be adjudged a bankrupt. He 
may also ask the court that all his property be ap- 
praised, that his exemptions be set aside to him, 
and that he be allowed to retain possession under 
supervision and control of the court, of all the 
peniainder a his property mg Bp his Jen 

exemptions under terms and condition: 
forth in the Act. ie 

The court is authorized to stay all proceedings 
for three years, during which time the debtor is 
permitted to retain possession of his property under 
the supervision and control of the court provided 
he pays a reasonable rental for that part of the 
property which he retains. The rental is used to 
pay taxes and upkeep; the remainder is distributed 
among the secured and unsecured creditors and 
applied on their claims. At the end of three years, 
or prior thereto, an appraisal is made, and the 
debtor can regain unencumbered possession by 
paying into court the amount of the appraisal of 
the property of which he retains possession, in- 
cluding the amount of encumbrances on his ex- 
emptions, up to the amount of the appraisal, less 
the amount paid on the principal. Upon request 
in writing by any secured creditor or lien creditor, 
the court shall order a sale of the property affected. 
at Boe auction. 

he debtor is allowed ninety days in which to 
property sold at such a sale by paying 
the amount for which the property is sold, with 
interest at five bad cent, to the court and he may 
then apply for his discharge in bankruptcy. The 
Act is declared to be an emergency measure. Lf; 
in the judgment of the court, such emergency 
bead to exist ~ B43 locality, the court, in its dis- 
cretion, may shorten the stay of. proceedin 
proceed to nawieate oe pec ver ’ wie 
S new Act was held constitutional by th - 
hoes Court of the United States on March So, 


As previously stated, this Act was»exte: 
will continue in operation until March a ‘Sear roe 

The Railroad Reorganization Act of March 3 
1933, amended in the closing days of the 1935 Con. 
gress, was approved by the President, August 27 
1935, This Act is known as Section’ 77, and itg 
Pho are too intricate and complicated for this 
analysis. 
merce is ameriable to the law, and the TI: 
peg Pe drrenerna wields pu ea eis 
influence in the entire proce i ( 
pales is pce however, in he iourte ne pe 
ruptcy, as is the case in other pr a 
the bankruptcy law. BipoberaY teeny 


Any railroad engaged in interstate com- — 


the courts of bank- — 


These compositions would be approvable _ 
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Assets Liabilities 
“g: - — " a 
2 $124,516,544 | 191,061,065 
136,538,168 03,118,391 
74,688,151 | 272/673,288 
265,293,046 | 357,908,859 
183,453,383 | 302,286,148 
113,599,026 | 196,212,256 
103,464,805 | 182,441/371 
637, 163,019,979 
67,037,843 | 113,291,237 
195,504,114 | 295;121/805 
409,038,816 | 627,401,883 
413,357,995 | 6231896.251 
388,382,154 | 539,386,806 
Percentage 
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Commercial Failures in the United States 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES OF FAILED CONCERNS NOT INCLUDING BANKS 
(Data by Dun & Bradstreét, Inc., N. Y.) ; 


* 


[_<- 


Yr. Gal. No. Assets Liabilities 
+- ~ eee £ a 
1924... 20,615 |, $337,945,199 | $543,225,449 
1995..¢.112] 21214 f 2as-oceayg | “aanizan 3 
1926 . 21,773 202,345,458 109.233. te 
BORE vince 3 23, 256,739,633 20.1 4268 
TOR eee 23.842 | 255,477,569 | 489'559.6 
1929... 23: 28,909 | 226:028'151 | 483,250,196 
1980..4.%.. 26,355 442,799,081 668,283,842 
IS acer es 281285 | 4341939,209 | 736,309,102 
1989.22 521. 81,822 | 609,135,225 | 928,312,517 

GBS. iss 19,859 | 251/875/000 1520,0 
1084. . .4.eh 11/72 143'674;000 0,198.0 
eRe ee 11,510 94,867,000 | 183,013,000 
19860. Six 9,185 77,108,000 | 147,253,000 
1987% a... 9,017 67,538,000 | 115,594,000 


The percentage of commercial failures to the total number of U. S. business concerns is shown below: 


of Failures vy fa 


No. of No. of Bus. P, Ct. No. of \No. of Bus.|P. 
} Years Failures Concerns | Fail. | Years Failures Concerns | Fail. || Years Failures) Coneeras Fail, 
; | | RESaas d wre Pr Sa es 
1937. | 9,017 | 2,060,961 | : 18,718 | 1,996,004 | .94 |/1911. | 13,441 
1936. 9,185 | 2,009,900 | . 23,676 | 1,983,106 | 1,19 |1910..; 12,653 
3 5..| 11,510 | 1,982,900 : 19,652 | 1,927,304 | 1.02 |/1909.. 
934..) 11,724 | 1,973, | §8,881 | 1,821,409 .49 ||1908.; 
1933..| 19,859 | 1,960,700 | 1. | 6,451 1,710,909 .38 ||1907., 
1932...) 31,822 | 2,076,580 | 1. | 9,982 | 1,708,061 -58 |}1906.. 
1931...) 28,285 | 2,125,288 | 1. 13,855 | 1,733,225 | _.80 ||/1905. .| 
1980. .| 26,355 | 2,183,008 | 1. | 16,993 | 1,707,639 | 1.00 ||1904.. 
1929...) 22,909 | 2,212,779 | 1. 22,156 | 1,674,788 | 1.32 1/1903. . 
1928, || 23,842 | 2,199,000 | 1. 18,280 | 1,655,496 | 1.10 |1902.. 
1927.. 146 2,171,700 {f! 16,037 1,616,517 | .99 |1901,.) 
1926..} 21,778 | 2,158,400 | 1. 15,452 | 1,564,279 s99 | 1900.. 
1925 .| 21,214 | 2,113,300 | 1. | | 
1924. .| 20,615 | 2,047,302 | 1. i 


BANK SUSPENSIONS 


(The figures bélow, from a bulletin of the Federal Résérvé Board, represent licensed banks suspended 
and do not include non-licensed banks placed in liquidation or receivership) f 


499, 42, (800; (1929) 659, 230,643,000; (1930) 
1,352, $853,363,000; (1931) 2 ,. .$1,690,669 000; 
Biase) 886, Be cae 20D: ae Oa ee aa eg: 
RD) SEE See 000), aes) 898 a 
‘oe 1933 Ce) elu ‘ anks 

oS 152. 523,928.0 Yat were not license 


satent grant gives the inventor the fight to 
pete At Giners front making, using, or selling 
invention for 17 years, but it does not eg the 
jatentee the right to make, use, and sell own 
divention if it is an improvement on Some unex- 
_ pired patent whose claims are infringed thereby. 
apatite, Soliplets ts git respects, upon payment 
, ete respects, 
| BpPine tees cond ‘after a determination of 


Ni Ne 
suggestion. 

There must 
invention and it must -be 


omplete desctiption of the 

Diy aot 
illustrating the same, if it is of a mac: 
spent device that can be illustrated. ‘ 

If the device is not operative and not so clearly 
set forth as to make it capable of manufacture 
from the description, no patent can issue. 

An application for patent must be made by the 
inventor only, and no person who has not oF mats. 

_ created a Cnet = e BA ae is entitled to 
ventor. 

considered @ Join to ‘more than one inventor where 
only one has actually invented the device is invalid. 
A person who, ma ae a financial contribution 
 tmetely is not a joint inventor, but the invention 
‘may be assigned to him. 


pehded, March 16 to Dec. 31; banks not li¢etised 
following the holiday and later put in Guidatie i 
or receivership (March 16, 1933, to Dec. 31, 1936) 
humbered 2,122; banks granted license (July 
1933, to Dec. 31, 1936) numbered 1,242; banl 
neither granted licenses to réopen nor Mage $ 
liquidation or receivership by Dec. 31, 1936, h 
bered 10—a total of 4,000 banks, with agereg 
deposits of $3,596,698,000. : A 
Federal deposit insurance became operative Jai 
1, 1934. In 1936 the insurance on deposits 
suspended banks that were not members of 
Federal Réserve amounted to $10,207,000. | 
On June 30, 1920, thé number of active ban 
the United States was 28,885. From 1921 to 1936, 
bank suspensions’ nufiberéd 14,344, which 
49.7 per cent per 100 of banks that were acti i 


Patents are not granted for useless devices, for 
printed matter, for methods of doing busine for 
improvements in devices which are the re ult. q 
nor for machines that will 


meére mechanical skill 
not operate, patticularly for alleged perp 
eras machines. ena ) eomposle ya? 
patent is not gran or a hew of 
Bf, as Well 


matter unléss the component parts there 
as the mafiner of making and using the 
ftilly disclosed in the application whet G { 

To obtain a patent for a medical compound, it 
must be something more than a physician’s ress 


eription. . / aa 

No protection is afforded by the patent law btior = 

Protection of the patent law extends tarougheut ; 
Me 


ao 


to the actual issue of a patent. 
continental United States, Alaska, Hawali, an 
Canal Zoné, and, upoh compliance with cer 
regulations, to Puerto Rico, the Philippine Islands, 
the Virgin Isles, and Guam. ; 
Some of the large manufacturers of machinery, 
appliances, and equipment, have regulations in 
force by which those who enter their employ agree 
or contract to give or assign to the employer y 
patentable devices which the pa eae e may 
cover, originate or make during the term of em- — 
ployment. This rule applies particularly te 
employees: who are engaged in research work. / 
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Copyright Law of 


The copyright law provides that the application 
for registration of any work “shall specify to which 
of the following classes the work in which copy- 
right is claimed belongs: , 

(a) Books including composite and cyclopaedic 
>. works, directories, gazetteers and other compila- 
tions; (b) periodicals, including newspapers, (ce) 
lectures, sermons, addresses, prepared for oral 
delivery; (d) dramatic or dramatico-musical com- 
positions; (e) musical compositions; (f) maps; (g) 
~~ works of art, models or designs for works of art; 

(h) reproductions of a work of art; (i) drawings of 

plastic works of a scientific or technical character; 

(j) photographs; (k) prints and pictorial illustra- 

tions; (1) motion picture photo plays; (m) motion 

pictures other than photo-plays. 

For works reproduced in copies for sale or public 
‘distribution: 1. Publish the work with the’ copy- 
right notice. The notice may be’ in the form 
“Copyright, 19°>..(year date of publication), by 
_.... (mame of copyright proprietor), or in the 
case of works specified above (f) to (kK) the notice 
may consist of the letter C inclosed in a circle (c) 
accompanied by the initials, monogram, mark or 
symbol of the proprietor—provided that his name 
shall appear on some accessible part of the 
copies.’’ 2, Promptly after publication send to the 
Copyright Office, Library of Congress, Washington, 
_D. C., two copies (or if the work is by a foreign 
citizen and is first published in a foreign country, 

one copy only) of the best edition of the work, 
with an application for registration. 
- In the case of books by American authors, or 
permanent residents of the United States, the 
copies deposited must be accompanied by an affi- 
davit, under the official seal of an officer author- 
 jzed to administer oaths, stating that the typeset- 
ting, printing and binding-ef the book have been 
performed within the United States. Affidavit and 
application forms will be spplied by the Copyright 
Office on request. 


es BOOKS OF FOREIGN ORIGIN 
Books of foreign origin in a language or lan- 


. guages other than English are not required to be 
- manufactured in the United States. In the case 
__ of a book in the English language published abroad 
before publication in this country, and ad interim 
copyright for four months from the day of the 
‘deposit of the foreign copy may be secured by de- 
positing in the Copyright Office one complete copy 
of the foreign edition within sixty days after its 
r publication abroad. If two copies of such book 
manufactured and published in this country are 
' deposited for registration during the ad interim 
term, the copyright shall be extended for the full 
‘term of twenty-eight years. 
For works not reproduced in copies for sale: 
_- Copyright may also be had of certain classes of 
'. works (see a, b, c, below) of which copies are not 
reproduced for sale, by filing in the Copyright 
Office an application for registration, with the 
statutory fee of $1, sending therewith: (a) In the 
- case of lectures or other oral addresses or of dra- 


‘e 
be 
oo 
i 


nical character, one photograph or other identify- 
_ ing reproduction of the work. In the case of a 
motion picture photo-play, a title and description 
and one print taken from each scene or act. In 
case of a motion picture other than a photo-play, 
a title and description with not less than two 
_ prints to be taken from different sections of a 
complete motion picture. In all these cases, if the 
‘ ork is later reproduced in copies for sale, two 
copies must then be deposited ‘with another appli- 
Un oeee and fee. fe 
_ _ By an amendatory Act of Congress effective 
July 1, 1928, the statutory fee for registration of 
ea} 8 published work subject to copyright was in- 
 ereased to $2. . 
This includes the Copyright Office certificate 


_ The number of patents granted throughout the 
world amounted to 158,960 in 1936, the Inter- 
national Bureau for the Protection of Industrial 
Property reported in its official publication, La 


renewal of copyright, $1. 


158,960 Patents Granted in World to 1936 


5 a ae 
° i 

the United States — See 
under seal. For registration of a published phot 
graph where a certificate is not desired the fee is 
$1. For dramas, music, lectures and works of © 
art not reproduced in copies for sale (i. e., unpub- — 
lished) the registration fee is $1 as heretofore. For 
For recording assign- — 
ments $2 for each Copyright Office record-book 
page or fraction thereof over one-half page. A 

Copyright notices in books must be placed on the ~ 
title page or on the page immediately following. ~ 

The original term of copyright under existing — 
U. S. law runs for 28 years. Within one year — 
prior to the expiration of the original term, the 
author, if living, or the widow or widower of the 
author, or the children of the author if he be not ~ 
living; or if none of these be living, then the 
author’s executors, or in the absence of a will the 
author’s next of kin, may secure a Tenewal for a 
further term of 28 years, making 56 years in all. 
In case of composite works, or works made for 
hire, the proprietor may secure the renewal. 

Copyrights are assignable. Copyright is not © 
secured. in foreign countries by action in the Copy- 
right Office, but only by complying with the legis- 
lation of such countries. Copyright in foreign ~ 
countries has no effect in the United States. : 

Copyright in the United States may be secured r 
for works of foreign authors published in foreign 
countries on compliance with the American copy- — 
right law including publication with the copyright — 
notice and deposit of a copy for registration here. ~ 
Copyright relations have been established by 


¢ 


Te wey 


the President with Argentina, Belgium, Chile, Co- 
lombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Danzig, 
Denmark, Finland, France, Germany, Great Brit- 
ain and the British possessions, Greece, Irish Free ~ 
State, Italy, Luxemburg, Mexico, Netherlands and 

possessions, Norway, Palestine, Poland, Portugal, — 
Roumania, Siam, South Africa, Spain, Sweden, — 
Switzerland, Tunis. 7 

Copyright proclamations have been issued, se- — 
curing copyright control of mechanical musical re- ; 
production in the U. S. to citizens or subjects of 
Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Canada, Chile, — 
Cuba, Danzig, Denmark, Finland, France, Ger- 
many, Great Britain, Irish Free State, Italy, 
Luxemburg, Netherlands, New Zealand,’ Norway, 
South Africa, Spain, Sweden and Switzerland. The 
convention with Hungary and the proclamations as 
to- Czechoslovakia, Greece, Poland and Roumania 
include such protection. 

Copyright treaties have also been entered into ] 
with China, Japan and Hungary (the latter in ] 
effect on Oct. 16, 1912). The Copyright Con- — 
vention of Mexico of 1902 was ratified by the United — 
States and became effective from July 1, 1908, — 
as between the United States and Costa Rica, ~ 
Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua and Salvador. 
The Pan-American Copyright Convention signed at — 
Buenos Aires in 1910, was proclaimed July 16, — 
1914, and is effective as between the United States — 
and Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia, Costa Rica, Domini- 
can Republic, Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru and 
Uruguay. ; 


; 
; 


PRINTS AND LABELS ] 


Prints and labels are artistic creations used in 
the sale of goods and may be copyrighted in the 
Patent Office for 28 years and renewed for 28 years — 
under the copyright law of 1874. Each must name _ 
or picture or be descriptive of some particular 
article or class of articles, and prior to filing ap- 
plication for onrehs ae be originally published 

ce of co ght, us: ‘‘Copyrigh: 
Copr.),, 1922... .. rset John Smith. BRIEES Se 

The notice of copyright is notice to the public — 
that claim is made to copyright of the artistic ae 
ation as a whole. If published without this notice, — 
the print or label becomes dedicated to the public 
and will not be registered. Application for copy- — 
right may be filed by either author or owner. | 

A label must be attached to the goods, as by 
pasting onto the container, while a print can not * 
be attached to the goods, but must be used to ad- — 
vertise them; as in magazines and street-car cards. 


. 
Propriete Industrielle. The Bureau repor q 
patents granted in 1935. Leading petra iia 
patents granted in 1936 were: United States 40,125, 
erent Britain 17,819, Germany 16,750 and France 
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United States—Federal Housing Administration 619 
Federal Housing Administration 
FHA—Federal Housing Administration—Stewart McDonald, Administrator, Address, Washington, 


D. €. District offices are 


~ | The Federal Housing Administration was created 

by the National Housing Act, approved June 27, 
1934, and amended in 1935, 36, 37, and 38.-The 
amended act authorizes the Administrator to insure 
Jending institutions against losses incurred on two 

» types of loans, those for the repair, alteration, or 

improvement of property and those secured by 
Mortgages or structures designed for residential 
purposes. 

Total business transacted by the Administration 
from its inception until the close of business June 
30, 1938, aggregated over $2,535,000,000. This figure 
intludes applications for home mortgage insurance 
totaling $1,853,000,000; property improvement loans 
amounting to $612,000,000, and commitments to 
insure mortgages on réntal housing projects in the 
amount of $70,000,000. 

Under Title I of the act, lending institutions may 
be insured against losses up to 10 percent of the 
aggregate amount of all short-term property im- 
er oiement loans made. Such loans may be insured 
if they provide for expenditures of not more than 
$10,000 for modernization and repair or $2,500 for 
new. construction. The latter type of Joan applies 
principally to the constructior. of small businéss and 
farm buildings, summer cottages, and the like. 
Authority to insure property improvement loans 
5 8 by statute on July 1, 1939. 

: itle I also permits insurance of advances for 
the rehabilitation or replacement of buildings, 
equipment, or machinery damaged by flood, earth- 

' quake, conflagration, tornado, cyelone, hurricane, 

or other disaster, occurring in the years 1935, 36, 

37, 38, or 39. Meximum for insurable loans under 

this disaster section of the act is $2,000 except 

loans made to repair apartments, businéss or com- 
mercial buildings, industrial plants, hospitals, 
churches, etc., which may amount to $50,000. In- 

Surance covers all losses up to 20 percent of the 

aggregate amount of loans insur by each in- 

' stitution. 

z The maximum liability that may be outstanding 

; at any time, plus the total amount of claims paid 

' wunder Title I, is $100,000,000. Total losses paid by 
the Administration on modernization loans amounted 

- te $16,750,000 on June 30, 1938. When the total of 

claims reinstated and amounts collected has been 

deducted from this total, the net losses suffered 
under the program amount to slightly over $8,200, 

000 or a loss ratio of less than 1.5 per cent of the 

total value of loans insured. 

Title II provides for a long term mortgage in- 
surance program to be carried out by means of two 
mutual mortgage insurance funds, one for individ- 
ual home mortgages ilisured and the other covering 
mortgages insured on multi-family and group hous- 
ing projects. Current revenue from appraisal fees, 
mortgage insurance premiums, and other sources 
exceeds $800,000 per month. During the 1937-38 
year, the Administration paid the expenées of its 
field insuring offices, which amount to approxi- 
mately $5,000,000, by withdrawals from the in- 
eet f the mortgage insurance program 

The purpose 0 e ga uranci 0} 
is the Pntourse erent of improvements in housing 
standards and conditions, through (1) a substan- 
tial, nation-wide reduction of mortgage interest 
Yates and other financing costs, (2) the establish- 
ment of uniforfh mortgage lending and appraisal 

ractices for the entire country, and (3) populariza- 
on of the long term, amortized, high loan-value 
mortgage. It is believed that the program will act 
as a definite check on fluctuations in property 
values which formerly were infiated during periods 
of home building activity only to decline catas- 
hically during period of economic depression. 

‘ inder Title II, as amended in Februafy, 1938, 

the Administrator is authorized to insure first 

mortgage loans made by approved lending institu- 
tions, on both new construction and existing 

r Bens: On newly-constructed homes carrying 

mortgages not exceeding $5,400, mortgages may 
represent up to 90 percent of the appraised value 

’ of such ogee making it possible for owner- 

otctipied houses to be frnanced with down payments 
as small as 10 percent of the appraised value. 

Insurance up to percent of the appraised value 

may Be granted also cn the first $6,000 appraised 
 -yalué of propetties where the total loan submitted 

for insurance does not exceed $8,600. The balance 

; fhe moftgage must represent not more than 
pete of the balance of the appraised value 

of the property above $6,000. Thus a $10,000 house 
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maintained in the various states. 


can be purchased with a down payment of $1,400. 
Mortgsge insurance, On existing structures, rented 
dwellings, and all new houses financed with mort- 
Sages in extess of $8,600 is limited to 80 percent 
of the appraised value of the propertyy. 

The 1938 amendments set the maximum interest 
rate for insted mortgages at 5 percent and the 
annual mortgage insurance premium at one half 
of oné percent of the outstanding balance of the 
shortgage. Mortgages eligible for 90 percent in- 
surance also are eligible for a mortgage insurance 
premium of one quarter of one percent. It is 
estimated that these provisions mean a saving of 
around one percent in the cost of financing homes. 
The extension of the maximum amortization period 
of 90 pertent mortgages from 20 to 25 years ma- 
terially reducés the monthly payment necessary to 
purchase a home. 

Farm mortgages may now be insured on much 
the sare basis as urban and suburban property 
mortgages. The 1938 amendments provide, however, 
that at least 15 percent of the proceedé of the 
mortgage must be expended for labot and materials 
for the construction or repair of farm buildings. 

The mutual mortgage insurance fund stood at a 
total of $20,351,000 on June 30, against which had 
been charged total net losses of $4,000, representing 
a loss ratio of four one-thousandths of one percent 
of the total of mortgages insured as of that date. 
Of the nearly 250,000 individual home mortgages 
insured at. that time, the Administration had ac- 
quired only 184 properties following foréclosute 
and had issued debentures amounting to $743,000. 
The retirement of debentures is covered, in whole 
or in part, by funds derived from the sale of such 
properties; debentures outstanding cannot be con- 
sidered a net loss to the fund. 

Construction of apartments or groups of individ- 
ual houses is encouraged under two sections of the 
amended act. Small apartment projects, or groups 
of not less than, 10 houses to be rented or sold, can 
be financed with mortgages insured under Section 
210, up to 80 percent of the project valuation and 
not in excess of $200,000, bearing interest at not 
more than 5 percent. Mortgages, which must be 
amortized over periods not in excess of 21 years, 
must not represent more than $1,150 per room. 

A second type of insurance is provided in Section 
207 for apartment of group housing projects 
fnanced with mortgages amounting to as much as 
$5,000,000 which by regulation bear interest at not 
more than 415 percent. Amortization periods for 
such mortgages may run for longer periods, and 
the mortgage amouht per room is larger, being 
limited to $1,350 per room. 

Amendment of certain provisions in Title III, 
relating to the formation of national mortgage 
associations, was followed by the chartering of the 
Federal National Mortgage Association of Washing- 
ton. The association was established with a capital 
and surplus of $11,000,000 furnished_by the Re- 
cohstruction Finance Corporation. Heavy __ over- 
subscription of the first public offering of $25,000,- 
000 of 2 percent five-year notes pointed to the 
success of this new mode of providing funds fo! 
home financing and construction, It is believe 
that the association will materially assist in the 
inter-flow of mortgage money from regions where 
there is an over-supply to sections where home- 
buying and building is hampered by lack of funds. 

The following tables show the extent of the 
activities of FHA during 1938: 


MORTGAGES SELECTED FOR APPRAISAL 
FIRST SIX MONTHS 1937, aie 


Number Amount Number Amount 
Jan 8,851 186,750 6,922 $29,904,199 
Feb, 11,174 46,042,118 9,417 42,612,638 
Mar. 16,249 68,045,4 20,855 95,161,202 
Apr. 15,662 67,886,307 20,668 94,156,113 
May 13,646 58,232,578 20,712 96,108,623 
Jun. 12,807 55,184,630 21,293 97,231,622 


RTGAGES ACCEPTED FOR INSURANCE 
ahs FIRST Ay MONTHS 1937, ae 
F 9 


Number Amount Number Amount_ 

Jan. 7,028 $29,097,196 ,637 $19,340,300 

eb. 7,359 30,109,750 4,665 18,865,700 
Mar. 10,686 44,096,160 9,077 39,902, 

Apr. 12,214 50,042,100 14,397 63,266,925 

ay 10,816 44,387,426 14,039 61,775,050 

Jun. 11,196 45.960.596 16,776 74,191,000 
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es S.—Housing Authority 


The United States Housing Authority was created 
a body corporate of perpetual duration in the 
Department of the Interior and placed under the 
general supervision of the Secretary of the In- 
terior, by the Seventy-fifth Congress. The act was 
known as the Wagner-Steagall Act, approved Sept. 
1, 1937. All the powers of the Authority are vested 
in the Administrator, who is appointed by the 
President by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. 

An Executive Order (Oct. 27, 1937) transferred 
to the Authority all the housing and slum-clearance 
projects of the Federal Emergency Administration 
of Public Works and all assets, contracts and 

records. 3 
The purpose of the USHA is to assist the States 
to remedy unsafe and unsanitary housing condi- 
tions and the shortage of decent, safe, and sanitary 
_ dwellings for families of low income, and. to 

alleviate present and recurring unemployment. 

‘The USHA may make loans to public housing 
agencies to assist in the development of low-rent 

housing or slum-clearance projects. Such loans 
__ bear interest at such rate (not less than the going 
- Federal tate at the time the loan is made, plus 
_ one-half of 1 per cent), and are to be secured in 
such manner and repaid within such period—not 
exceeding 60 years—as may be deemed advisable 
_ by _the Authority. —_ 

Where annual contributions are made, the loans 
outstanding on any one project, and in which the 
_ Authority participates, may not exceed 90 percent 
of the project cost. If capital grants are made, 
ere thie Joan may not exceed the cost of the project, 
less ‘the capital grant, but in no event may the 
-. loan exceed 90 percent of such cost. __ 
The local housing agency.must obtain the re- 
maining 10 percent of the project cost from other 
sources. This may be in the form of cash, land 
or other aid toward the construction of the 
. sae or obtained from a sale of bonds of the 
local housing agency to othefs than the Federal 
Government. 
- The Authority may make annual contributions 
ot in excess of $28,000,000 a year over a period 
of years, not exceeding 60, to assist in achieving 
and ‘maintaining the low-rent character of a 
housing project. To supplement the annual Federal 
contributions, annual local contributions must be 
made in an amount equal to at least one-fifth of 
the annual Federal contribution. This may be in 
_ the form of cash or tax exemptions or remissions. 
| Capital’ grants may be made when a public 
e q ousing agency so requests and demonstrates to 


s 
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such funds by the President to the Authority. 
_ The USHA is authorized to make capital grants 
not including supplemental grants) aggregating 
not more than $10,000,000, on or after July 1, 1938, 
to make additional capital grants aggregating not 
more than $10,000,000, and on or after July 1, 
1939, to make additional capital grants aggregating 

not more than the same sum. To be eligible for 
Prin. 6 
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The National Association of Housing reported 
_ (Sept. 4, 1938) that approximately 24,000 new 
aie ? dwelling units had been made available for occu- 
_ pancy during 1937 and that nearly 37,000 families 
__-were making their homes in Federal aided projects 
_ in all parts of the country. The association's an- 
nual project map showed occupancy of 146 projects 
(May 1, 1938), compared with 58 (May 1, 1937.) 
Tenants were living in 51 housing projects financed 
by the States Housing Authority in 82 Farm Se- 
eum ty. Bicone a Loacthedes and in 13 large 
scale rental projec nance! iT 
Haus Administration hrough the Federal 
In ai on to dwelling units occupied 
1, the three Federal housing agencies iat pth 
projects, approved or under construction, that will 
provide 25,000 more homes. The USHA lists 23 
such projects; the FHA Rental Housing Division 62 


United States Housing Authority © 
USHA—United States Housing Authority—Nathan Strauss, administrator—Address, Washington, D. C 


37,000 Families Live in Federal Aided Projects 


a capital grant, the local housing agency must 
match the capital grant by a local contribution of 
at least 20 percent of the cost .of the project, 
either in the form of cash, land, services; or tax 
exemption or remission. . 

The cost of construction Cores land, cost 
of demolition and non-dwelling facilities) of any — 
housing project is limited to $1,000 a room and ~ 
$4,000 a family dwelling unit in cities of under ~ 
500,000. In cities of over 500,000 the limits are — 
$1,250 a room and $5,000 a family dwelling unit — 
where such higher cost is justified by reason of 
higher costs of labor and materials and other 
construction expenses. 

The act is designed to assist the construction of 
dwelling accommodations only for those who lack 
the amount of income necessary to enable them 
to live in decent, safe, and sanitary privately 
owned housing without overcrowding. The act» 
prohibits the acceptance of a family as a tenant’ 
whose aggregate income exceeds five times the — 
rental of the quarters to be furnished, or, in the 
case of families with three or more dependents, 
six times the rental. 

Following is the monthly per room rental in a — 
number of typical projects: Lockefield Garden — 
Apartments, Indianapolis, Ind., $4.43; University 
Homes, Atlanta, Ga., $5.11; Smithfield Courts, 
Birmingham, Ala.,° $4.50; Meeting Street Manor- 
Cooper River Court, Charleston, S. C., $4.98; 
Outhwaite Homes, Cleveland, O., $4.78; New Towne 
Court, Cambridge, Mass., $4.64; average for all 
Chicago projects $5.43. In addition to the actual 
rent, the charges for heat, hot water, gas and 
electricity for lighting, cooking and refrigeration a 
average around $2 month a room. ‘ 

The USHA has a capital stock of $1,000,000 sub- : 
scribed by the United States. The Authority is — 
authorized to-issue obligations in the form’ of 
notes, bonds, or otherwise, which is may sell to 
obtain funds for the purposes of the act (except 
that such funds may not be used for annual 
contributions or capital grants). The Authority — 
may issue such obligations in an amount not to 
exceed $800,000,000. 

Not more than 10 percent of the funds provided 
for in the act, whether in the form of loans, 
grants, or annual contributions, may be expended 
within any one State. 

The USHA reported (Sept. 7, 1938) commit- — 
ments of $519,273,000 for 129 local housing 
authorities in 25 states, the District of Columbia, — 
Hawaii and Puerto Rico. Thirty-three states have 
passed enabling acts, whereby public housing agen- 
cies are created to deal with the USHA. These states 
are: Alabama, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Con- — 
necticut, _Delaware,. Florida, Georgia, Illinois, ‘ 
Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Massa- — 
chusetts, Michigan, Mississippi, Montana, Nebraska, 
New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, North — 
Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Is- 
land, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Vermont, — 
Virginia, West Virginia and Wisconsin. ’ 
mii or as ite approval $70,- — 

R or slum clearance and low r 
eae pore Gib oni een : 
estimated that its program would pr 
700,000,000 man hours of employment pad bene | 
for 160,000 low income families. The estimated — 
potential employment created by the program, in- — 
cluding direct jobs on sites and indirect work — 

created by material orders was estimated at the 
equivalent of 300,000 men working for one year. ‘ 


and the FSA two. Since May 1 USHA 
were approved for 21 cities which would one 
ment the total by almost 21,000 dwelling units 
Les cease housing projects dot 36 of the states 
NN a Se concentration in the East and 
Roosevelt announced he 
to eine Federal, Housing re 
r sma. 
total value of $3,000,000,000 existed in the United 
States. The Administration hoped the financing © 
terms afforded the purchasers would spur the 
building industry into action. Stewart McDonald 
FHA Administrator, said that the success of the 
program eprrere in the long run 


hearted, voluntary cooperation of pri the whole- 


private capital. 


and private industry. He referred to 1 

institutions, mi: ending © 

and“labor,” mecUtacturers, dstributers (Vualdomem 
’ + i 


ee In all In.i- |°1In 2- |? In mul- 
Year | types of family family ti fam. 
Deve oy) Oell’gs|dwell’ *és\dwell'gs|dwell’gs 


24,545 130,873 38,858 54,814 
77,305 | 179,364 80,252 | 117,689 
453,673 | 207,632 96,444 | 149,597 
442,096 | 209,57. 94,717 | 137,801 
91,032 | 225;22 86,133 | 179,677 
462,208 | 188,074 64,131 | 210,003 
aoe oe 155,512 54,320 | 196,263 
gs.6 136,907 43,098 | 208,673 
44'3 a3 98,164 27,512 j 118,718 


iIncludes 1- and 2-family- dwellings with stores. 


ESTIMATED EXPENDITURES FOR BUILDING CONSTRUCTION, FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR, AND 
INDEX NUMBERS THEREOF, IN 257 IDENTICAL CITIES, 1921 TO 1937 


Building Gortkititafin ad Hotising in the U. S. 


(Data by Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor) 
__. NUMBER OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR IN NEW DWELLINGS IN 257 IDENTICAL CITIES 


In all In 1- 1In 2- ipens fe 
types of | family | family 
dwell’gs|dwell’gs dwell’gs awell" gs 


Year 


125,322 | 57,318 | 15,145 52.859 

981178 | 48/330 1131 38,538 
27,881 | 197528 ‘400 4,453. 
25,879 | 141437 2/124 9,318 
20,997 12,605 1,456 6,936 
55,818 | 31/039 31022 | 21,757 
115,365 | 59/855 5,258 | 50,252 
117,394 


66,216 7,372 43,806 


“Includes multi-family dwellings with stores. 


(Revised) 
(1921 = 100) 
= ee eee ee eS ee ot ee L 
New 
Total building New residential nonresidential Additions, altera- 
operations buildings buildings tions, and repairs 
Year Estimated ; Index| Estimated jIndex| Estimated Index| Estimated Index 
expenditure No. expenditure ; No. |expenditure | No. | expenditure _No. r 
$1,837.841,665| 100.0 | $933,868,739 |100.0 ty ve 199 |100.0 | $272,805,727 |100.0 
2,767,782,634; 4150.6 |1,614,891,486 |172.9 869,512,807 |137.8 283,378,341 |103.9 
884, 184.9 |1/998/393'400 |214.0 ]1,065/624'238 |168.8 334,866,768 |122. 
3,508,266,587| 190.9 |2.038,427/392 |218.3 |1,125'290;699 |178.3 344,548,496°|126. 
4,028,066,479| 219.2 |2,390,390,182 |256.0 |1,300,494,326 |206.0 337,181,971 |123.6 
.927,204| 208.2 | 2,222,874,645 |238.0 |1,262.738,028 |200.1 41,314,531 {125.1 
3,478,604,263) 189.3 | 1,906,003, 204.1 |1,231,785,870 |195.2 | 340,815,133 |124.9 
3,304,699,712) 179. Laer 199.1 |1,135,569,986 |179.9 309, OB etD 113.5 
212, 159.6 | 1,433,715,5 153.5 |1,147,796,781 |181.9 351,699,718 |128.9 
1,697,724,944; 92.4 601,269,847 | 64.4 $49,386,873 |134.6 247,068,224 | 90.6 
1/237,457,788 7.3 426,270,111 | 45.6 622,830,4 98.7 188,357,233 ners ' 
"481/490, 267 6.2 103,452,079 | 11.1 275,788,958 | 43.7 102,249,230 3 B31 
2,529,358] 20.8 91,298,433 9.8 183,065,712 | 29.0 108,165,213 | 39.6 
,227,689| 20.6 76,625,105 | 8.2 | 166,360,507 | 26.4 | 136,242,077 ae 
noe: i 35.7 211,987,850 | 22.7 260,118,322 | 41:2 183,196,018 |. he} 4 
56.7 472,655,095 | 50.6 331,608,310 | 52.5 287,784,709 | 87.2 
1/165, 93i 58 63.4.) 475,779,614 50.9} 412,559,299 | 65.4 277,392,845 |101.7__ 
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National Emergency Council 


NEC—National Emergency Council—Lowell Mellett, executive director. 
Field representatives are maintained in 32 states and in Alaska. 


The National Emergency Council was established 
in November, 1933, during the most active period 
of ae New Deal planning and amended in i934. 

' President Roosevelt by of the’ cot order (June 7, 
198) eeténtied the life of the council to June 30, 


oy 


EY 
a held agencies of the pee government, 


to setve in an ar avisdey capacity to the President 
anc 
Emergency Council. The members of the Council 


President of the United States 
he Vice-President of the United States 
Secretary of State 
3 Secretary of of me Treasury 
ket g of War 
torney General 
Postmaster General 
Secretar. of the Navy 
Secretary of the interior 
Secretary of Agriculture 
Secretary of Commerce 
Secretary of Labor 
Acting Director of thé Budget 
ot inistrator of Agnegltiral: ‘Adjustment 
inistrator of the Federal Alcohol Administration 
Federal Housing Administrator 
inistrator of the Resettlement Administration 
inistrator of Rural Electrification 
Ghairmat of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission 
Chairman of the Board of Directors of the Federal 
Deposit erence, Corporation 
Chairman he Fedéral Home Loan Bank Board 
Chairman of the Federal Power Commission 
irman of the Board of Governors of the Federal 
- ‘Reserve System 


o 


/ 
iy 
2 
~ 
« 


oe 
Address, Washington, D. C. 


Chairman of the Federal Trade Commission 

Chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commission — 

Chairman of the Board of the Reconstruction — 
Finance Corporation 

Chairman of the Securities and Exchange. Com+ 
mission 

Chairman 

Chairman 
nessee Valley Authority 

Chairman of the Central, Statistical Board 

Director of Emergency Conservation bilson’ i 

Governor of the Farm Credit Administration = 

President of thé Export-Import Banks of Wash » 
ington, D. C. 

Chairman of the Central Statistical Board 

Chairman of the Board of the Tennessee Valles 
Authority 

Commissioner of Labor Statistics f 

Executive Director * tan 
USIS—United States Information Service, Miss — 


pe 


of the Social Security Board 


of the Board of Directors of the Ten- oa 


Harriet Root, Chief, Washington, D. Miss 
Edythe Chriss, Chief, New York branch, Pr Broad- 
way, New Y York City. 


The United States Information Service was. ca 
tablished by the National Emergency. Council 
March, 1934, primarily to aid Washington. visitors 
seeking general information or contact with some 
particular phase of governmental activity. ai 
quiries are answered in person, by telephone, ease . 

ted The Service assists the public obta ite’ 
information or contacting various departments 
also assists all Government departments in serving 
the public through the proper routing of inquities. 
The Service is kept currently informed on subjects 
relating to Executive Orders, changes in depart-— 
mental organization, and other developments of 
public interest, Visitors to Washington miay use 
the United States Information Service as a central 
puree through which to contact the agencies oo 

e Government concernéd with their particu! 
problems. A traiiied stafi—equipped with charts \ 
indexes, and files—is able to supply names, roo: hee 
telephone numbers, and information as to Bae 
functions. 
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home finance and _ housing: 
1. The Federal Home Loan Bank System, 


ing against loss savings invested in 


ciation is protected against loss up to $5,000. 


since June 12, 1936. 


In June, 1933, Congress authorized the Federal | 
‘Home Loan Bank Board to charter and supervise 
Federal savings and loan associations which might 
try. It also authorized the Board, with the con- 
be organized by local groups throughout the coun- 
sent of the state affected, to convert to Federal 
_. charter such eligible state-chartered savings, build- 
_ ing and loan associations as might desire it. Fed- 
' eral savings and loan associations are local, pri- 

_vately owned and managed thrift and home- 
financing institutions. They operate strictly on a 
mutual basis in that all investors share alike in 
‘proportion to their investmei-vs. These associa- 
tions are to home financing what national banks 
are to commercial financing. ; 
In 1933 there were 1,554 of the 3,073 counties in 
the United States without local thrift and home- 
financing facilities. In other communities, as a 
consequence of the depression, many existing insti- 
3 utions of the savings and loan type were unable 
adequately to meet the needs of either investors 
__ or borrewers. Federally chartered savings and loan 
associations offer a means of remedying the lack 
quickly, They have spread ‘so that by June 30, 1938, 
they were in a position to serve in whole or in 
part all but 206 of the Nation’s 3,073 counties. The 
_ number had grown to 1,346, of which 706 had been 

converted from state-chartered associations, and 
640 were newly organized associations. They are 
_ located in practically all states of the Union and 

in the territories of Hawaii and Alaska. The 
srowth is shown in the following table: 


2 - Number Assets 
| STON G WS iB ee ae fe BIS. 513,203 
MDM MOSS ye lets starts oslo ee cee se « 639 143,536,397 
 SEHTGUS EO RCS a ae 1,023 495,456,164 
STOR OO iarteaoe Soc o's ake OS aiacn 1,212 7173,353,230* 
End 1937...... RR nea 1,328 1,092,101,218* 
MENS OSWAO SEs ticle claaletiays <<a + wre 1,346 1,213,874,000** 


by a 
The Federal Home Loan Bank Act was passed by 
Congress in July, 1932. The purpose was to set up 
- a central credit reserve system for institutions that 
joined as members, parallel in a degree to the 
% "| Federal Reserve System in the field of commercial 
banks. The System is composed of twelve district 
_ Federal Home Loan Banks, and is administered by 
a bipartisan five-man Board. 
__ Institutions eligible for membership in the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank System include thrift and 
i homeé-financing organizations known variously 
_ throughout the country as savings and loan associa- 
_ tions, building and loan associations, co-operative 
_ banks and homestead associations. Life insurance 
companies and mutual savings banks are also 
eligible for membership. Alf of these institutions 
may become members after they have met condi- 
tions laid down in the Act. One of the requirements 


_is that the institution make long-term home loans. 


_ Each Federal Home Loan Bank is authorized to 
make long-term advances to its members upon the 
security of home mortgages, or obligations of the 
United States, or obligations fully guaranteed by 
the United States, subject to such regulations, re- 
_ strictions and limitations as the Board may pre- 
___ seribe. Short-term unsecured advances may also be 
* made. The banks are also authorized to make ad- 
vances to non-member institutions approved under 
_ Title II of the National Housing Act on the security 
- of mortgages insured under that Act. 
The twelve Federal Home Loan Banks began 
_ operations in October, 1932. At the end of that year 


_ The Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Cor- 
_ poration is a permanent Governmental instru- 

- mentality created by the Congress in 1934. It in- 
__ sures the safety of investment up to $5,000 for any 


Federal Home Loan Bank Board St 
~ = q 2: Fd 
FHLBEB—Federal Home Loan Bank Board—John H. Fahey, Chairman; T. D. Webb, Vice-Chairman; 
Fred W. Catlett and William H. Husband, members. , 
The Federal Home Loan Bank Board administers the following 
including in its membership state-chartered home financing 


institutions and Federally-chartered savings and loan associations. r 
2. The Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation, established in 1934, as a means of ; 
Federal savings and loan associations, and such state-chartered 


institutions of the savings, building and loan type as become insured. Each investor in an insured asso- — 


r _ FEDERAL SAVINGS AND LOAN INSURANCE CORPORATION 


one investor in each Federal sayings : 
association and in each eligible state Chartered Ine) 


> 
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U. S.—Federal Heine boon Bank Board and S 


Address, Washington, D. C. 


protect- 


3. Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, an emergency organization created in 1933 to relieve mortgage 
_ distress by making loans directly to urban home owners. 


The Corporation has made no new loans 


4 FEDERAL SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS 


three agencies in the field of savings, 


For the purpose of immediately increasing the © 


funds available for home loans, the government 
from 1933 to 1938 made investments in some 1,383 


savings and loan associations, including Federally — 


chartered institutions. Up to June 30, 1938, ap- 
proximately $261,300,000 had been so invested. Divi- 
dends are being received currently on these invest- 
ments. Every Federal savings and loan association 
is. required to carry insurance of the accounts of 
its investors through the medium of the Federal 
Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation, an in- 
strumentality of the national government. Every 
investor is thus insured against loss up to $5,000. 
Many other safeguards have been erected around 
the investment of savings in these associations. 


They operate under the provisions of a uniform — 


charter, which assures adherence to the best prac- 
tices of mutual thrift and home-financing associa- 
tions, and are subject to regular examination by 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Board. 

The Federal associations offer several types_of 

share accounts to the investing and saving public, 
Most of these institutions are paying dividends 
ranging from 3 per cent to 4 per cent. 
« Federal savings and loan associations are author- 
ized to lend up to 80 per cent of the appraised value 
of the home. Use of the long-term amortized loan 
is required. Payments by the borrower are on the 
“direct reduction’ basis, by which each monthly 
payment is applied to principal and interest, with 
a diminishing proportion represented each month 
in the payment on interest. All Federal savings and 
loan associations are required to be members of 
the Federal Home Loan Bank System. 


*Excluding associations which had not completed © 


organization and associations in process of con- 
solidation or voluntary dissolution. 
**Estimated from monthly reports. 


FEDERAL HOME LOAN BANK SYSTEM 


— 


the membership numbered 119 institutions having — 


total. assets of $217,000,000. Steady expansion fol- — 


lowed as the System demonstrated its usefulness 


and potentialities and as of June 30, 1938, the — 


member institutions numbered 3,956, with total 
assets estimated at $4,225,000,000. It is now the 
largest mortgage credit reserve system in the world. 
The total borrowing capacity of the members 
reached more than $1,400,000,000 on the latter date. 

The Federal Home Loan Banks as of June 30, 


1938, had advanced a total of $446,133,416 to mem-_ 


ber institutions in the form of short and lon 
credit, and had received repayments totaling @hine 


911,283, leaving a balance outstanding of $196,- 


222,133. No losses have been suffered and delin- 


quencies are inconsequential. The Act authorized — 


the U. S. Treasury to provide the Banks with init: 

capital, and as of June 30, 1938, the Treasury ae 
paid in its total subscription of $124,741,000, while 
the member institutions owned paid-in’ stock 
amounting to $36,771,205, making a total capital 
stock subscription of $161,512,205. The Act pro- 


vided that, in order to qualify for membership, each — 


institution must subscribe to stock in its i j 
bank in an amount equal to at least one pee 
pet Me ET of the vere principal of the 
r s home mortga 
then $8500.00, : gage loans, but not less 
n April, , to meet the needs of its e: 
program, the Bank System went into fie Locke 
markets for its first public financing. To date, five 
issues of consolidated debentures totaling $142,- 
700,000 have been offered, all of which were heavil 
over-subscribed.. As of July 1, 1938, three of these 
Seo cai still outstanding in a total amount of 


stitution of the savings and loan association 
which applies and is approved. e " Le 


7 eS ! 
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igibility include sound financial , Hawaii and Alaska. 
ent management, safe lending Congress provided for the $100,000,000 paid-in 
meet withdrawal demands, and | capital stock of the Corporation. Each insured as- 

sociation pays an annual. premium based upon its 


total share and creditor lability. These premiums 
tal assets of nearly $2,000,000,000 were insured, of | are used to build substantial reserves for the pro- 


which 1,336 were Federal savings and loan associa- | tection of insured investors, expenses of the Cor- 
tions with assets of $1,209,000,000 and 678 were | poration being currently paid from interest on the 
State-chartered institutions with assets of $770,-| reserve fund. On June 30, 1938, after four years of 
000,000. These 2,014 associations are situated | operation, the Corporation's accumulated reserves 
throughout 46 states, the District of Columbia,! were $13,125,000. ' 


power, — 
ae 2,014 associations having 


HOME OWNERS’ LOAN CORPORATION i 


HOLC is an emergency Government agency, | Number of ldan applications received. .... 1,886,000 
ereated by Act of Congress in June, 1933, to ex- | Number of original HOLC borrowers .....1,018,000 
tend emergency mortgage credit to distressed home Note: ‘‘Cash paid for Account of Mortgagors’’ in- 
Owners. For a period of three years after passage | cludes disbursements for taxes, repairs, fire in- 
of the Act, the Corporation made direct loans to] surance, and miscellaneous loan closing expenses. 
home owners by exchanging its bonds for existing The HOLC refinanced mortgages in over 3,000 of 
mortgages held on non-farm dwellings. It did not | the 3,072 counties in the United States, its average 

‘finance new home construction. Since June 12, | loan amounting to some $3,000, The Corporation is 
1936, when all its lending operations ceased, the | making regular monthly collections on these Toans. 
Corporation has been engaged exclusively in the | As of June 30, 1938, 570,000 borrowers were either — 
collection of the funds it loaned. completely current or less than three months dé- 

To qualify for a loan under the Act, the home linquent; 180,000 others were meeting leet 


ini js | instalments and, in addition, making regu 
fiottgage, and unable {9 sty ne Acme indebted: | monthly payments to felire thelr” anrearages. 
ness or refinance through private mortgage facil- See words 750,00! en of the ah 9 oot wag 
ities. The dwelling had to be actually held by the | /08"S were being repaid in acceptable fashion. ih 
Owner as his bona fide residence, and built for not | the remaining 110,000 cases, the borrowers were in — 
more than four families. The loan could not exceed | Y8tyine eens of oer in oaly = reer: ae 
_ 80% of the appraised value of the land and build- | Cemtase o ese bie i oweve 3 we 3b 000 1 eA i; 
ings, or $14,000, whichever amount was the smaller. | /minent danger of foreclosure. About 35,000 loans 
‘Loans were made at an interest rate of 5%, to run | #mounting to $80,000,000 have already been paid 
for a period not to exceed 15 years, and were to be | 0 in full, and the mortgages cancelled. x 
Tepaid on an amortized basis through regular Delinquent borrowers are dealt with in se eo 
monthly instalments covering both principal and with the circumstances of the individual case. 
interest. Included in the amount of the original 
loan was a sum sufficient to pay for essential re- 
pairs, taxes delinquent or due, and necessary costs 
incidental tc the loan closing. 


HOLC was given a capital stock of $200,000,000 


both as to ; 

of June 30, 1938, the HOLC had issued bonds total- From the beginning of its operations through 
ing $3,291,453,550, of which $338,459,700 had been| June 30, 1938, the HOLC had acquired just over 
retired, leaving a total of $2,952,993,850 outstand- | 100,000 properties. This is about 10% of the total 
. The following tabulation summarizes the} number of loans granted. For the management, 
three-year lending activity of the Corporation| rental, and sale of its acquired real estate, the 
which ended on June 12,-1936: HOLC has set up a Property Management Divi. 
£0.642.47 | Sion. The Division handles the Corporation’s pro 

Total amount of loans........... $3,093,450,642.47 | erties through established private real estate 
Consisting of: brokers. As of June 30, 1938, the Corporation had 
onds exchanged for mort- Sold 17,532 of its acquired properties. Of the 75,128 

ry BAECS rete eee een ene 2,688,215,850.00 | units in HOLC properties that were available { 
= Cash paid for account of mort- rental income, 87.6% were rented. All HOLC- — 
BAAR UE cea Ca oy asses ctl s354 388,592,215.46 | owned properties are subject to local and State 
Accrued interest on bonds paid taxation to the same extent as other real property 
: #o, Morteagees:;., ...-+ 5 -- ae. =a - 16,642,577.01| is taxed. 


1 
. f 
Alphabetical Agencies of the Government pats 
: ltural Adjustment Administration. ; ICC Interstate Commerce Commission. “ 
rare srl Aaronaiities Authority. NA National Archives. et & + 
ccc Civilian Conservation Corps. NBCC National Bituminous Coal Commission. — 
‘ Commodity Credit Corporation. NEC National Emergency Council. ai, : 
cen Central Statistical Board. NIBA eae Industrial Recovery Admin 
Civil Service Commission. on. + Eaper pAtiees eee 
Emergency Conservation Work. NLRB National Labor Relations | a 
rity. NRA National Recovery Administration. 
oe ienpurt Sink, Sacre NRC 2 re Penne Peri fag crack: 
Fed inistration. NRS° ational Reemplo i 
1 pea are ao niveniganons : “He Ren Ee ies 
a i tion. etrole’ ‘ we 
5 FBYE peacral Boerd for eck cointtiisaida, PCCA amet ad Credit Corporations and | ; 
: = nsportation. sociations. : or 
3 ecorr Sent earn genre | "Corporation, PIRA Prison Industries Reorganization Adn 
AB Federal Emergency Relief Administration. istration. Sati “by 
; ‘4. Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation. PWA Public Works Administration. I 
Be rise Federal Housing saa et ao TEA Fee ee iioaHiOn Seo aatign (= 
q eaLe i Federal Fe etibdiate erat Banke. BFC 4 a Ag wey ote tee Corporation, 
ao .e z r nks cience s 
OTRAS hy Be eritsinctow sec Securities and Exchange Commission 
Bere Federal Reserve Board. SSB Social reed BORER 
4 Federal Security Administration. i scs Soil Conserya, ces is oe 
a Federal Sur ae Commodities Corporation. ey, Tennessee Vv RneY, eu ag i y. ‘ 
y Federal Bavities and Loan Division. SES U. S. Employment Service. y 


E SSC Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Cor-| USHA U. BE Housing Authority. 


ation SIS_ U.S. Information Service. . 
Cc Federal ‘Surplus Relief Corps. USMC U.S. poet sae Commission. 
ESR federal Trade Commission. USTB U. 8. Travel Bureau 
‘sj oc Home Owners’ Loan Corporation. WPA Works Progress Administra ih v 


; é sO : gen by lapse of charters, 
" ‘The above list does not intlude some of the agencies that have been extinguished by lap 


ef 
at 
=F 4/4, 
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U. S—Work of 1938 Congress; 


eS Tee wares 
iy Mal yi ree ty 
Lr og temp is ah, 5 
Impeachme 


BILLS PASSED 


(The 1938 session, the third of the 75th Congress, 
began Jan. 3, 1938 and ended June 16, 1938. The 
75th Congress was in session 420 days. There were 

introduced before it 17,092 bills and resolutions 

and only one out of ten became a law.) 

: AGRICULTURE—Established a broad system of 

crop control and marketing with insurance with 

the ever normal granary. 
WAGES AND HOURS—Hstablished a floor for 
~ wages and a ceiling for hours for employes in 
interstate industry with a system for revising and 
raising the standards originally set. 

WORK RELIEF AND PUBLIC WORKS—Voted 
$3,750,000,000 for work relief, public works, hous- 
ing, rural electrification as part of a move for 

' national economic recovery. 

A ae major allocations of the fund by Congress 
ollow: ; 

Works relief jobs for 3,000,000 per- 
sons until March 1, 1939.......... $1,425,000,000 

_ Public works jobs under PWA, ex- 


- pected to aid 1,000,000 ........... 965,000,000 
Slum clearance, low cost housing... 300;000,000 
Farm parity payments under AAA.. 212,000,000 

Farm rehabilitation loans and grants 
to 60,000 farm families oz 175,000,000 
Rural electrification program. ...... 100,700,000 

- National Youth Administration to 
aid 600,000 of school age ....... 75,000,000 

Start of 3-year Federal public build- 
ing program......- Ph Atta bic Palade 25,000,000 


F , Puerto Rico Reconstruction adminis- 


MEN RARION Ce Pedi pce ss Ot stnue 3 he 8 Oey, 6,000,000 
_ Administrative costs and numerous 
administrative agencies ts 30,000,000 


Chief Bills Before 1938 Session of Congress * 


APPROPRIATIONS—Voted approximati $1 
000,000,000 to operate federal government includin 
relief, to begin July 1, 1938. i eae 

MONOPOLIES—Ordered a broad investigatio 
into the concentration of economic power with 
view to discovering the cause and effect. a 

FLOOD CONTROL—Approved $375,000,000 pro- 
gram over a period of five years to end river pollu- 
tion and to erect flood control works. ot 

AVIATION—Created a civil aeronautics authority 
to have charge of all commercial and civil aviation, — 

TVA—Ordered an investigation of the quarrel 
among the directors and opposition of private 
utilities to the TVA program. } 

SEC—Voted power to the Securities and Exchange 
Commission to pass upon the reorganization of 
industrial corporations. Voted federal regulation of 
over-the-counter securities markets. i 

RFC—Authorized $1,500,000,000 for business loans 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. | 
TAXATION—Revised revenue laws, modifyin 
undistributed profits tax and capitals gains levies 


BILLS FAILING OF ACTION j 


GOVERNMENT REORGANIZATION—Passed by 
the Senate but returned to committee by the House 
for further study. Classed as unfinished business. 

REGIONAL PLANNING—Proposal for a long 
range planning for the better use of natural re-_ 
sources including both irrigation and flood control 
pros. It called for the creation of ‘‘the seven 

pn y 

AID FOR RAILROADS—President Roosevelt tal 
April said aid for the railroads was necessary ‘‘to- 
prevent serious financial and operating difficulties.”’ 

Anti-lynching measure. 7 
SEaratory. curb of political manipulation of relief 
Trolls. Z ] 
Investigation of the National Labor Relations — 
Board and amendment of the labor relations act. 


x { 


-_ Under the Constitution, the President, Vice 
President, and all civil officers of the United States 
are liable to impeachment for ‘‘treason, bribery, or 
other high crimes and misdemeanors,’’ and, on 
conviction, shall be removed from office. 

The House of Representatives has the sole power 
of impeachment. 


conviction is had except by the concurrence 
two-thirds of the members present. 
dgment in cases.of impeachment does not ex- 
urther than to removal from office, and dis- 
ication to hold and enjoy any office of honor, 
;, or profit under the United State; but the 
on convicted ‘‘shall nevertheless be liable and 
ubject to indictment, trial, judgment and pun- 
ishment, according to law.” 
- Impeachments to date have been: 
es ye cee Blount, one of the first two Senators 
from Tennessee, accused of treason and sedition, 
in having plotted to aid Great Britain in wresting 
_ Florida and the Louisiana territory from Spain. 
‘Inciting the Cherokee Indians was a part of the 
alleged conspiracy. The Senate, 25 to 1, expelled 
4 it, July 8, 1797. The House, -Dec. 4, 1797, 
ched him, and the impeachment trial began 
His counsel said the Senate pea 
The 


ire; impeached 1803 for drunkenness and 
the terms of the statutes; trial March 

arch 12, 1804; vote 19 guilty, 7 not guilty; 
t, guilty; punishment, removal from‘ office. 
) Samuel Chase, 


| oie States for the District of New 


Associate Justice of the 


uC 
he United States for the District of Missouri; 
_ impeached for tyrannous treatment of counsel, 
1830; trial May 11 to May 30, 1830, and from Dec. 
, 3, 1830, to Jan. 31, 1831; vote, 21 guilty, 22 not 
o. guilty, verdict, acquittal. 


we? Impeachments in United States History 


cutest tet 


(5) West H. Humphreys, Judge of the District 
Court of the United States for the District of Ten-— 
nessee, impeached 1862 for supporting the secession 
movement and unlawfully acting as Judge of the. 
Confederate District Court; trial May 22 to June 
26, 1862; vote, 32 guilty, 4 not guilty; verdict, — 
guilty; punishment, removal from office. , 

Andrew Johnson, President of the United 
States, impeached for usurpation of the law, cor- 
rupt use of the veto power, interference at elections - 
and high crimes and misdemeanors; trial, March 
30 to May 26, 1868; vote, guilty, 35, not guilty, 19; 
verdict, fea ae eon 4 

; iam W. Belknap, Secretary of War of 
the United States, impeached for accepting bribes; 3 
trial, April 5 to Aug. 1, 1876; vote, guilty 5, not 
par a gata acquittal. : 

arles Swayne, Judge of the District Court — 
of the United States for the District of Florida; j 
impeached 1905 for misconduct in office; trial Feb. 
6 to Feb. 27, 1905; vote, 55 guilty, 37 not guilty; — 
ere yes 

: ober - Archbald, Associate Judge of 
United States Commerce Court, was impeached _ 


July 11, 1912, on thirteen articles charging hit 
with corrupt collusion with coal mine coppers eae, 


railroad officials while in office. The Se 
his trial Dec. 3, 1912, and’ ended nee pen 
erat guilty; removal from office, i 
n ates District Judge, 
py Northern pistsiet of West Wiseinin eae 
eached. June 12, > pr 
March 3 tots, nee ae ‘oceedings abandoned r 
orge W. English, U. S. District Judge, — 
East. Dist., I. The House, April 1, 1 S 
mr tiie Ce: pesiesees ia hae he se 
aro ouderback, U. S. Distri 
at San Francisco, It was’ charged that gras! | 
propted pewenes be By Une. pepolmmer? of re-— 
ad shown favoritism. r 
May ACTH ole op he cain "and So 
S acquitted; guilty, 45; not: guilty, 
(13) Halsted L. Ritter, U. 8. District Judge in 3 
Southern Florida. He had been impeached by the | 


7 _ The restoration of Williamsburg, the eighteenth 
_ century capital of the Virginia colony, by John D. 


Rockefeller, Jr., was undertaken more than ten 


years ago as an endeavor to restore accurately and 


to Preserve for all time the most significant por- 
* tions of an historic and important city of America’s 
colonial period. 

The main street of the city, Duke of Gloucester 
Street (which extends seven-eighths of a mile 
irom the grounds of the College of William & 
Mary to the reconstructed colonial Capitol) and 
the greens and squares bordering this historic 
thoroughfare comprise the area of restoration. 
The restored area includes the original grounds 
of the college, which, next to Harvard is the 
oldest in the country; also the Court House Green, 
Market Square, Palace Green and Capitol Square. 

In recreating the colonial Capital more than 
514 buildings of modern construction have been 
razed, 68 colonial buildings have been repaired or 
Testored, 122 colonial buildings have been recon- 
structed, and two business blocks containing offices 
and 33 shops have been erected. 

Among the important exhibition buildings which 
are open to the public are: the Governor’s Palace 
& Gardens, the Capitol, a duplicate of the original 
Structure erected in 1699-1705, which was the scene 
of the dramatic legislative struggles which cul- 
minated in the American Revoiution; the recon- 
Structed Raleigh Tavern, wnere the House of 


_ Burgesses reconvened after being dissolved by the 


royal governors, and where many other political 
and social events of historic importance occurred; 
the restored Old Court House of 1770 which con- 
taims an unique archaeological exhibit of colonial 
lass, china, hardware, utensils and building ma- 
erials recovered in excavating more than one 
hundred foundations in Williamsburg; the Public 


Williamsburg Restoration; the Confederate States 
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Gaol, a restored prison, erected in 1701-1704; the 
restored Ludwell-Paradise House, 1717-19 one of 
the noted town houses of the capital city which 
now contains Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr.’s. 
Collection of American Folk Art; Market Square 
Tavern and the Travis House. The Craft Howse, 
located near Williamsburg Inn, is the display 
headquarters of the official craft program developed 
by the Restoration. It also contains the informa- 
tion office. Three craft shops, the Ayscough 
Shop, the Sign of the Golden Ball and the Deane 
Shop and Forge are open to the public. 

In addition to these exhibition buildings there 
are other noted colonial structures not included 
in the Restoration but which are open to the pub- 
lic. Among these are: Bruton Parish Church 
which are completed on the site of an earlier 
church in 1715, where George Washington and 
other great Virginians of the colonial period wor- 
shipped; the George Wythe House, home of the 
first professor of the first law course offered by 
an American college, and headquarters of George 
Washington prior to the siege of Yorktown: the 
restored Sir Christopher Wren Building of the 
College of William & Mary named for the great 
architect from whose design early records state 
it was built; and the restored Public Magazine, 
erected in 1714. 

Colonial Williamsburg, Inc., through John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., purchased from the art collection 
of William Randolph Hearst thirty-three items of 
antique English silver and furniture and installed 

} them in Williamsburg. The items included Chip- 
pendale chairs, early Georgian canopied beds and 

| silver of the Charles II and William III periods. 
Among the finest pieces was a Queen Anne silver- 
gilt punch bowl by Robert Cooper, bearing the 
| English hallmark for 1710, measuring 15 inches 
in diameter and 1034 inches in height. 


The Confederate States of America 


South Carolina began the movement which led 
to the organization of the Southern Confederacy 
by the adoption at Charleston on December 20, 
1860, by a gine of the people of the following 
rdinance of secession: 

, “We, the people of the State of South Carolina, 


» in convention assembled, do declare and ordain, and 


it is hereby declared and ordained, that the or- 
dinance adopted by us in convention on the 23rd 
day of May, in the year of our Lord 1788, whereby 
the Constitution of the United States was ratified 


' and also all acts and parts of the General Assembly 


of this State ratifying amendments of the said 


mstitution are hereby repealed; and that the 
/ Union now subsisting between South Carolina and 
- other States under the name of the United States 


America, is hereby dissolved: 
P oecember 24 the Convention adopted a declara- 


' tion setting forth the cause of the secession of the 


State, and the Governor issued a proclamation 
announcing the action of the State. 
Acts of secession were adopted by the Legislatures 


of the other seceding States, as follows: 


Sy . 9, 1861, Miss., byavoteof 84to15 
aie Pia. “62 to 7 
Pyan: 11, ‘“ Ala., 1S Gl ta.39 
/Jan. 19, “ Ga, « “ 208 to 89 
Swan. 26, “ La, ay Me 11970, 7 7. 

i Feb. 1,‘ Texas, “< - “A66 10% 
PAprili7, *, Va., “S88 to 55 
/May’ 6, “ Ark., ee 69to 1 
BMmay 21, ““. N.C., “unanimous 
pra“ Tenn., “oo “ 

E June States of Delaware, Maryland, Kentucky and 


af 
4 


secession. 


Missouri, which were afterward represented in the 
Rantedarnte Congress, did not pass ordinances of 
In two States a popular vote was taken. 


“The yote of Virginia for secession was 128,884; 


“was discussed in detail and adopted February 


executive officers, and Jefferson Davis, 


peep, wes 


opposed, 32,134. Of Tennessee, for secession, 104,- 
019; opposed, 47,238 


The congress of delegates from the seceding 


8. 
held for chief 
e pie of egrrrae 
rovisional President ans eX- 
A eae of Georgia, provisional Vice- 
President. ~ 3 
4 E 19, 1861, the joint convention of the 
cre. Senate and House of Representatives 


‘On the next day an election was 


g Jectoral vote for President and Vice- 
tod pee number of States voting was 11; 
total electoral votes, 109; all of which were sfor 
fferson Davis and Alexander H. Stephens. 
© President Davis was inaugurated in Montgomery, 


‘President. 


Ala., February 18, 1861, and again in Richmond, 


Va., February 22, 1862. - 
Secretaries of State—1861, Robert Toombs, 
Georgia; 1861, Robert M. T. Hunter, Virginia; 


1862, Judah P. Benjamin, Louisiana. 
Secretaries of the Treasury—1861, C. G. Mem- 
minger, South Carolina; 1864, George A. Tren- © 
holm, South Carolina; 1865, John H. 

Texas. 

Secretaries of War—1861, Leroy P. Walker, 
Alabama; 1862, Judah P. Benjamin, Louisiana; 
1862, George W. Randolph, Virginia; 1862, Gustavus . 
W. Smith, Kentucky; 1862, James A. Seddon, 
Virginia; 1865, John C. Breckinridge, Kentucky. 

Secretary of the Navy—1861, Stephen R. Mallory, 

Henry -E; 


Florida. 

Postmasters-General—1861, Ellet, 
Mississippi; 1861, John H. Reagan, Texas. 

Attorneys-General—1861, Judah P. Benjamin, 
Louisiana; 1861, Thomas Bragg, North Carolina; 
1862, Thomas H. Watts, Alabama; 1864, George 
Davis, North Carolina. 

April 12, 1861, fire was opened by the South 
Carolina troops on Fort Sumter, Charleston Har- 
bor. The following was the notification served on 
Major Robert Anderson, U.S.A., in command of the 
fort, by_order of Brig.-Gen. Beauregard, C.S.A.; 

“Sir—By authority of Brig.-Gen. Beauregard, 
commanding the previsional forces of the Con- 
federate States, we have the honor to notify you 
that he will open the fire of his batteries on Fort 
miter in one hour from this time. We have the 

be, very respectfully, your obedient 
servants, 


“JAMES CHESTNUT, JR., 
STEPHEN D. LEE, Aide-de-camp. 
The refusal of se eae to aurea prior 
the receipt of the above note was as follows: 
te P “Fort Sumter, April 11, 1861. 
“General—I have the honor to acknowledge the 
receipt of your communication demanding the 
evacuation of this fort, and to say in reply thereto 
that it is a demand which I regret my sense of 
honor and my obligation to my government pre- 
vents my compliance. Thanking you for the fair 
and manly terms proposed and for the high com- 
pliment paid me, I re General, very respectfully 
r obedient servant, 
youROBERT ANDERSON, Major First Artillery 
iommanding.’’ : 
3 “Brig.-Gen. Beauregard, Commanding Provi- 
ional Army.’’ 
? The last fight in the Civil War was at Palmetto 
Ranche, Texas, May 11, 1865. Gen. Lee-surrendered 
at Appomattox Court House, Va., April 9, 1865. 
All the States were represented in both Houses 
of Congress of the United States May 23, 1872. 


Reagan, 


* Aide-de-camp; 
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Section 8, Article 1, of the U. S. Constitution 
provides that Congress shall exercise exclusive 
1 


River. 
The subject of a permanent seat of government 
was first debated in Congress after the insult offered 
. to that body in Philadelphia, in June, 1783, by a 
_ pand of mutinous soldiers, who assailed the hall 

during session, demanding arrearages of pay. 
_ The northern members were in favor of a site 
on the Susquehanna, while the south favored the 
Delaware or Potomac; and the comparative ad- 
vantages of New York, Philadelphia, Germantown, 
_ Havre de Grace, Wright’s Ferry, Baltimore. and 
_ Conococheague were discussed. The South Caroli- 
-nians opposed Philadelphia, because the Quakers 
favored emancipation. Large towns were objected 
to on the score of undue influence, while others 
_ ridiculed the idea of building palaces in the forest. 
Finally, in 1790, a compromise was effected. The 
Southern members agreed to vote with the North- 
-erners for the government to assume the debts of 
the states ($21,000,000), and the Northerners agreed 
to vote to locate the capital on the Potomac. The 
- location and the boundaries were proclaimed by 
George Washington on March 30, 1791. Congress 

assumed jurisdiction Feb. 27, 1801. 

hen the District of Columbia was selected as 
the Capital. the land therein was owned by a 
} number of people. who deeded their land to two 
“4 _ trustees to lay out the streets, avenues and public 
‘squares, and divided the rest of the land into 
and lots. The land consisted of about 6.000 


grounds. r 
"these the United States took half and the property 
_ owners were given back the remainder. The United 
ates sold its share of the lots and from the 
proceeds paid for the 540 acres on which it was to 


was laid out by Major L’Enfant, a French engineer. 
‘The first government of the City of Washington 
msisted of a Mayor appointed by the President 
the United States and _a City Council elected 
3 the people. This was 1802. Later, in 1812. the 
city council was permitted to elect the Mayor. 
‘ is continued until 1820, when the people were 
y elect the Mayor. This Mayor was elected for a 
of two years, and this form of government 
inued until 1871. 
By Act of Congress of Feb. 21, 1871, a territorial 
a, “of government was provided, consisting of a 
yernor, a board of public works, and a legislative 
ssembly. The legislative assembly consisted of 11 
mbers called a council, and 25 members called 
@ house of delegates. The District also then had a 
delegate in the House of Representatives of the 
U.S. The governor and the board of public works 
e appointed by the President of the U. S. and 
e legislative assembly was elected by the people. 
his: lasted until June 20, 1874, when Congress 


“I pledge allegiance to the flag 
iN, And to the Republic for which 
One Nation, indivisible, 


it is asserted, was written 


Pledge to the Flag 
h’s Companion, of Boston, 


office of the Yout 


hoolhouse. 
Francis Hopkinson, a signer of the Declaration 


Capit 


: = The National’ Capital 


a 


provided that the District should be governed 

three Commissioners, appointed by the Preside 

This was known as the temporary form of govern=— 
i , 1878, when the present 


years preceding their appointment. 
member was to be an officer of the Engineer Corps 
of the Army, detailed by the President, known as” 
the Engineer Commissioner. The appointments of 
the civilian commissioners are for 3 years, or until 
their successors are appointed and confirmed by the 
Senate.’ The detail of the Engineer Commissioner 
is at the pleasure of the President. This detail 
is usually about 4 years. . 
In the Act of June 11, 1878, it was provided that” 
the expense of the government of the District 
should be borne, 50 per cent by the U. S. Govern-— 
ment and 50 per cent from the revenues of the Dis. 
of Col., raised by taxation. This method remaine: 
in force from 1878 until 1920. In that year the 
proportionate expenses was changed by Congress” 
so that 60 per cent of the expenditures was raised 
by taxation and 40 per cent was contributed by the 
Federal Government. This provision continued in 
force until 1925 when Congress determined on a 
lump sum contribution by the U. S., the balance 
of the expense to be raised by taxation. : 
The management of the Public Schools is vested 
in a board of 9 members appointed by the Justices 
of the Supreme Court, Dist. of Col. The Public 
Library, with its branches is managed by a board 
of trustees appointed by the Board of Commis-— 
sioners. The Penal, Charitable and Correctional 
Institutions are managed by a Board of Public 
Welfare appointed by the Commissioners. The 
public utilities are under the Public Utilities Com- 
mission consisting of two civilians appointed by 
the President, and the Engineer Commissioner, 
who is a member ex officio. The Public Parks are 
under the jurisdiction of the Director of the 
National Park Service. The water supply is under 
an army engineer officer, designated as District 
Engineer, but the distribution of the water is under 
the jurisdiction of the Commissioners. The zoning 
of private property is handled by a Zoning Comms 
mission, of which the District Commissioners are 
members, and, in addition, the Architect of the 
Capitol, and the Director of The National Park 
Service. The judges of the District Court of the 
United States for the District of Columbia and of 
the Police, Municipal and Juvenile Courts are ap- 
pointed by the President of the U. S. as is the 
Recorder of Deeds-and the Register of Wills. 
To advise the Commissioners there has been 
created by Congress a National Capital Park and 
Planning Commission. which purchases all land 
for parks and playgrounds, The land so purchased 
for parks is placed under the Director of National 
Park Service. and the land for playgrounds under 
the Commissioners. 
All expenditures for municipal purposes are ap- 
propriated for by Congress annually, based upon 
estimates submitted by the heads of the District 
Government to the Director. of the Budget, a 
Bic oes official. a sheack \ 
e monumental structures erected or begun by 
the United States Government in the last ae 
years not only have added to the dignity and 
splendor of the city but have increased the Tealty 


value of the whole community. 


The Pledge to the Flag | 


(Taught in many of the schools and repeated by the pupils daily) : : 
of the United States of America, 


it stands, . 
¥ : 


With liberty and justice for all.’ 


several items of paper curr ‘ q 
of the’ Republic.» per currency in the early -days 

opkinson, born at Philadelphia, Sept. 2 
and a graduate of the Walyareiist of Beans lvaeine 
was_ the first, native American composer of a 
secular song, ‘“‘My Days Haye Been So Wondrous 
Free.’’ He was a lawyer and later a judge in New 
Jersey, and then in Pennsylvania. He died at 
Philadelphia, May 9, 1791. His portrait, painted 
by | ray panes ta jhe rooms of ihe Pennsylvania 

ety, ila. b : 8 

and the harpsichord, mite y ere 


48 oo 
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The National Archives 


The National Archives Building of the United 


States is the finest structure of its kind in the 


world. The building, which is located at Washing- 


‘ton near the eastern apex of the “‘triangle’’ of 


Government buildings, is a double one, consisting 
of two cubes, one inside of and projecting above 
the other. The inner cube is a concrete vault. con- 
taining 21 levels of stacks and subdivided by five 


‘walls and concrete floors into numerous smaller 


ii 


vaults or stack sections. The rest of the building is 
devoted to administrative offices, search rooms, a 
reference library, and an exhibition hall. 

Ground was broken for the building in 1931, 
the cornerstone was laid in 1933, and the building 
Was occupied in November, 1935. 

The volume of these archives is enormous: more 
than four million cubic feet of them are to: be 
found in the District of Columbia alone, while vast 
quantities are scattered in Federal offices through- 


- out the country and abroad. They not only con- 


stitute a fundamental source of information 
concerning the history of the American peonje and 
their Government, but they are also essential for 
the effective administration of the public business. 

The functions of the organization fall into four 
Parts, two dealing with internal matters (profes- 
sional and administrative) and two with external 
affairs (historical publications and general public 
Yrelations). The professional staff is supervised by 
the Director of Archival Service, the business staff 
by the Executive Officer. The Director of Publica- 
tions is charged with the planning and editing. of 
publications, such as guides, inventories. and docu- 
mentary collections: and the Administrative Secre- 
tary handles official relations with other Govern- 
ment agencies and the general public. 


FUNDAMENTAL OBJECTIVES 


The National Archives has two fundamental ob- 
jectives: (1) The concentration and preservation in 
a central depository of the archives of the United 
States Government; (2) the arrangement and ad- 
ministration of these archives so as to make them 
easily accessible to officials and students who de- 
sire to use them. To this end the Archivist is 
empowered ‘‘to inspect personally or by deputy the 
records of any agency of the United States Govern- 
ment whatsoever and wheresoever located.’’ and a 
corps of deputy examiners has surveyed such 
records in the District of.Columbia: Federal records 
outside of Washington have been similarly surveyed 
as a WPA project. with The National Archives as 
cooperating sponsor. The National Archives Coun- 
cil, composed of the members of the President's 
Cabinet and certain other Federal officials has 
defined the classes of archives that may be requisi- 


tioned by the Archivist for transfer to the building: 
and records are now being received, classified. 
are mec Sere eh 

ese records include important papers sent to 
The National Archives for preservation by nearly 
every department of the Government. Among them 
are such noteworthy collections as the greater part 
of the files of the United States Senate from 1789 
to 1929; the original copies of Executive orders 
and proclamations by the various Presidents: the 
papers of many World War organizations, such as 
the Food Administration: and the files of certain 
discontinued Government agencies, as, for example, 
the Wickersham Commission. 


CARE TAKEN OF RECORDS 


Once in the National Archives Building, the 
records are cleaned and fumigated, filed in fireproof 
containers on steel shelves, arranged as they were 
originally by the agency that produced or received 
them, classified. inventoried. and cataloged. Rec- 
cords in the custody of The National Archives may, 
subject to certain necessary restrictions, be con- 
sulted by any responsible person who has a legiti- 
mate reason for desiring to use them. Searchers 
may also use the catalogs, inventories, and other 
‘finding tools’’ that are available as well as the 
small library of reference books and Government 
documents: and if reproductions of documents are 
desired, they can be made in the building at 
moderate cost. Certain specialized classes of 
archival materials, such as maps and ‘charts. and 
motion pictures and sound recordings, are for 
technical reasons administered by separate divisions. 
Fireproof storage vaults are provided for motion 
Picture films, and there is an auditorium in which 
they may be exhibited. 

The National Archives is a public record office, 
designed primarily to serve specialized groups 
such as Officials and scholars; visitors, however, 
find much to interest them. 

It is the duty of The National Archives to file 
and edit for publication in the Federal Register all 
proclamations, Executive orders, rules, and regu- 
oe that have general applicability and legal 
effect. 

The National Historical Publications Commission - 
—This commission, composed of Government 
officials and historians, is charged with the duty 
of making plans, estimates, and recommendations 
for historical publications of the Federal govern- 


ment. 

The National Archives Building is open to the 
public daily from 9 A.M. to 4:30 P.M., except 
Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays, and is open on 
Saturdays from 9 A.M. to 1 P.M. i 

Archivist—R. D. W. Connor. 
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Washington National Monument 


The Washington National Monument, at Wash- 
ington, D. C., is a tapering shaft or obelisk of 
white marble, 555 feet, 5% inches in height, and 55 
feet, 114 inches square at the base. Latitude. 38 
53 21 .681 N.; longitude, 77 02 07 .955 W. Eight 
small windows, two on each side, were cut into 
the pyramidion, near its base. 

The erection of the Monument by the Washington 
National Monument Society, using funds obtained 
by popular subscription. was authorized by Congress 
in 1848. The cornerstone was laid on July 4 of 
the same year. Work progressed slowly until 
1854, $300,000 having been subscribed and 150 feet 
of the shaft erected, when a block of marble from 


the Temple of Concord. in Rome, contributed by 


. was stolen. Mainly because of the popular 
pidizearion caused by this incident, no further 
funds were forthcoming from the public, and con- 
struction work ceased until 1876, when it was 
resumed, at Government expense, by the Corps 


of Engineers, U. S. Army. 


one, which weighs 3,300 pounds, was 
pe ie eae on December 6, 1884, marking the 
completion of the work. The Monument was dedi- 
cated on ochaead Ae ee and was opened to the 

I October 9. p 

eee te Sonument is faced with dressed white 
marble in 2-foot courses. All of the marble was 
obtained from a nearby source in Maryland. with 
the exception of the first 13 courses laid after 
work was resumed in 1876, which were brought from 
Massachusetts. For the first 150 feet. the marble 
is backed by rubble masonry of Potomac River 


gneiss, or bluestone. From this point. cut New 
England granite was used to the 452-foot level. 
above which the walls are entirely of marble. . 

Set into the interior walls are memorial stones, 
with inscriptions, contributed by foreign countries, 
States, cities and organizations. 

The capstone is crowned by a small right pyramid 
of pure aluminum 5.6 inches at its base and 8.9 
inches high, weighing 100 ounces. 

The computed weight of the Monument is 81,120 
tons, divided as follows: Foundation, 36,912 tons: 
lower portion of shaft, erected prior to 1854, 22,373 
tons: upper portion of shaft, 21,260 tons; pyra- 
midion, 300 tons; iron framework. 275 tons. The 
maximum pressure on the underlying soil is com- 
puted to be 9 tons, and the pressure near the outer 
edge of the foundation, 3 tons per square foot. 

The cost of the Monument was $1,300,000. 

The Monument may be ascended by elevator: or, 
by stairs, 898 in number. Visiting hours are from 
9:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. daily and from 12:30 p.m. 
to 4:30 p.m. on Sundays and holidays, throughout 
the year; except that. from April 15 to October 31, 
visiting hours on Saturdays and Sundays are from 
9:00 a.m. to 10:30 p.m. The Monument is not 
open to visitors on Christmas Day. 

In 1926 the elevator was replaced by one of 
modern design, having a capacity of 35 passengers. 
Protective screens were installed around the stairs 
and landings in 1929. The masonry was repaired 
and the surface of the Monument scrubbed ii 
1934, a steel scaffold entirely surrounding the 
Monument and extending to its apex being erected 
for the purpose. f 
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The Capitol building in 
situated on a plateau 88 ft. above the level of the 
Potomac River and covers an area of 153,112 sa. ft., 
or approximately 31 acres. Its length, from north 
to south, is 751 ft., 4 ins.; its width, including ap- 
‘caches, is 350 ft.; and its location is described 
~as being in latitude 380 53’ 20.4” north and longi- 
tude 770 00’ 35.7” west from Greenwich. Its height 
above the base line on the east front to the top of 
- the Statue of Freedom is 287 ft., 542 ins. The dome 
is built of iron, and the aggregate weight of ma- 
terial used in its construction is 8,909,200 pounds. 
The Statue of Freedom surmounting the dome is 
of bronze and weighs 14,985 pounds. It was modeled 
by Thomas Crawford, father of Francis Marion 
Crawford, the novelist, in Rome, and the plaster 
model shipped to this country. It was cast in bronze 
at the shops of Clark Mills, on the Bladensburg 
Road, near Washington. The cost of the casting 
and the expenses in connection were $20,796.82, 
and the sculptor was paid $3,000 for the plaster 
model. It was erected and placed in its present 
position Dec. 2, 1863. 5 
_ The grounds have had an area of 58.8 acres, at 
one time a part of Cern Abby Manor, and at an 
early date were occupied by a_subtribe of the 
_ Algonquin Indians known as the Powhatans, whose 
- council house was then located at the foot of the 
hill. By subsequent purchase of ground at the 
north of the Capitol and at the west of the new 
House Office building the area of the grounds have 


Washington, D. C. is 


been increased to 13914 acres. 
: he Rotunda is 97 ft. 6 ins. in diameter, and its 
’ cM Ne the floor to the top of the canopy is 
., 3 ins, 
e Senate Chamber is 113 ft., 3 ins., in length 
! in., in width and 36 ft. in height. The 


The Representatives’ Hall is 139 ft. in length by 
f rit _in width and 36 ft. in height. 


ecupied the room immediately beneath, now used 
s a law library. 
‘he Capitol has a floor area of 14 acres, and 430 
s are devoted to office, committee, and storage 
purposes. There are 14,518 sq. ft. of skylights, 679 
rindows, and 550 doorways. 
he dome receives light through 108 windows, 
from the architect’s office to the dome there 
65 steps, one for each day of the year. 
southeast corner stone of the original build- 
é laid Sept. 18, 1793, by President Washing- 


Sr 


‘22 
‘The 


Joe Illinois — Frances E. 
llard 


illard. 
Indiana — Gen. Lew 
ht ronan J. Kirkwood 
* Camp- owa—S. J. Kirkwood. 
we : ngalls. 
fornia — Junipero Kentucky — Henry 
. ay. 
mnecticut — Roger anne — Hannibal 
° amin. 
rare—Caesar Rod- ‘ Maryland — Charles 
7 arroll. 
a—John Gorrie, Massachusetts — 


Samuel Adams, 
Michigan—Lewis Cass. 
Picdemapsguh nia leach M. 
ce. 


the Hall of Columbus (Street Floor, House 
_ Alabama—J. L. . Curry. Arkansas— 
P. Clarke. California—Thomas Starr King. 
. Kirby Smith. MIllinois—James Shields. 
liver P. Morton. Iowa—James Harlan. 
Ltrs oS 

s- 


-ginia—John E. Kenna. 

In the Byes ke Cee ans Par Garfield. 
_ Tennessee—Ancrew Jackson. rginia—George 
| Washingto : 
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The Capitol at Washington ite Soh 


National Statuary Hall 


National Hall of Statuary, formerly the Hall of the United States Hou a 
e Capitol at Washington, was established by Congress July 2, 1864, and contatiy the iiowiee! 


LOCATIONS OF STATUES FORMERLY IN STATUARY 


ton, with Masonic ceremonies. It is constructed 
sandstone from quarries on Aquia Creek, Va. 
original designs were prepared by Dr. Willia 
Thorton, and the work was done under the dire: 
tion of Stephen H. Hallet, James Hoban, Geor 
Hadfield, and B. H. Latrobe, architects. 

The north wing was finished in 1800 and the 
south wing in 1811. A wooden passageway con- 
nected them. On August 24, 1814, the interior of 
both wings was destroyed by fire, set by the British. 
The damage to the building was immediately re- 


aired. H 
In 1818 the central portion of the building was 
commenced, under the architectural superintend- 
ence of Charles Bullfinch. The original building 
was finally completed in 1827. Its cost, including 
the grading of the grounds, alterations, and re- 
pairs, up to 1827, was $2,433,844.13. r 

The corner stone of the extensions was laid on 
the 4th of July, 1851, by President Fillmore, Daniel 
Webster officiating as orator. This work was prose- 
cuted under the architectural direction of Thomas 
U. Welter till 1865, when he resigned, and it was 
completed under the supervision of Edward Clark. 
The material used in the walls is white marble 
from the quarries at Lee, Mass., and that in the 
columns from the quarries at Cockeysville, Md. 
The House extension was first occupied for legisla- 
a purpose Dec. 16, 1857, and the Senate Jan. 4, 


The House office building was begun in 1905 
and occupied on Jan. 10, 1908; later, a story on 
top was added. The Senate Office building was 
started in 1906 and occupied on March 5, 1909. 
The House building cost, with site, $4,860,155; the 
Senate structure, $5,019,251. Z 

Among the paintings in the Capitol are: : 

In Rotunda: Signing of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, Surrender of General Burgoyne, Sur- — 
render of Lord Cornwallis at Yorktown, Va., George — 
Washington Resigning His Commission as Com- — 
yigee in Chief of the Army, all by John Trum+ © 
u. ’ 
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Baptism of Pocahontas, by John G. Chapman; 
Landing of Columbus, by John Vanderlyn; Dis- 
covery of the Mississippi River by DeSoto, by 
William H. Powell; Embarkation of the Pilgrims, 
by metery ea 

n House ng: Westward the Course of Empire — 
Takes its Way, by Emanuel Leutze; First Reading ~ 
of the Emancipation Proclamation, by Francis — 
ee ee Garpenen: 4 

n Senate ng: Battle of Lake Erie, by William — 
Sues Battle of Chapultepec, by James — 


ie — Jefferson eee Island — Roger 


2 Williams. 


Missouri—Thomas 4H. 


South Dakota — Gen- 
Benton. eral Wm. Hi se 
eetaete teas William aon Beadle. ar ay 
an. outh C ina— 
_ New Hampshire—Dan- | C. Guinn ee yous =! 
iel Webster. Tennessee — John 
Grey, Jersey— Richard Pee 
New York—Robert Roda ee ee 
ngston, Vermont—Ethan Allen. — 
North Carolina—Zebu-|_ Vi es i 
ton 8. Vance. it Niemi Robert E. 
o—William Allen. West Virginia— 
beers tare H. sient pea 
‘vania — Rober Wisconsin—R : 
Fulton, LaFollette. gee 
HALL 


In the Small Vestibule North of 
are: New York—George Clinton. Pst SBR 
J. P. G. Muhlenberg. Texas—Stephen F. Austin. 
ee mi Sap ims der yd the old Supreme Court 
: New e—J 
Inland—Nathanlel Giese, ibe ee ee 
In the Senate Connection are: Delaware—John 
epee bane Coa Crawford W. Long. 
ucky—Dr. raim i— 
tee Dp) McDowell. Maryland. 
In the House Connection are: 
Jonathan Trumbull. 
Carolina—Wade 
Marquette. 


Connecticut— 
Maine—William King. South — 
Hampton. Wisconsin—James 


- 

‘pt be White House is located on the, south side of 
WA hoe eania Avenue between the Treasury and 
the State Department Buildings. The buildings 


_@hd grounds cover an area of about 16 acres. The 
‘buildings consist of the mansion, the east and 
5 west terraces, and the Executive Office. 


_, rhe main building is about 170 feet lon 5 
feet wide. It has four floors. The east and wast 
terraces are one-story structures. The east terrace 
is about 35 feet wide and 215 feet long extending 
onl the east side of the main building. It is used as 
an entrance and cloak room for large receptions. 
The west terrace is about 35 feet wide and 165 feet 
long extending from the west side of the building. 
It contains the President’s swimming pool and a 
few small offices for members of the household staff. 

The Executive Office is a three-story structure 
about 140 feet long by 100 feet wide at the west end 
of the west terrace. It was not part of the orig- 
inal design but was added in 1902 to accommodate 
the office force of the President. In May, 1937, 
an electric alarm system whereby any of the 
President's secretaries could call an armed guard 
at an instant’s notice was installed in the Execu- 
tive Office. Secretary Early’s office was fixed to 
lock electrically. 

_, rhe design of the White House proper and the 
terraces is said to have been suggested by that of 
the Duke of Leinster’s palace in Dublin. It is of 
the classic style of architecture. and has been much 
admired by architects. The exterior walls of the 
‘building are constructed of light gray sandstone 
from quarries on Aquia Creek, Virginia. and were 

_ Painted white in the course of the reconstruction 
after the fire in 1815. 

The White House was the first public building 
erected in Washington, the corner-stone having 
been laid on October 13, 1792. in the presence of a 
distinguished company of citizens and officials. 
which did not. however, include President Wash- 
ington. The site was selected by Major L’Enfant, 

_ the French engineer who prepared the plan for the 

‘city. and was approved by Washington. The 
architect was James Hoban, a native of Ireland 
who had resided for some years in Charleston, 
South Carolina. Hoban superintended the original 
construction, the reconstruction after the burning 
by the British. and the later construction of the 

- south and north porticos. ; $ 

The White House was first occupied by President 
and Mrs. John Adams in November, 1800, although 
some of the interior construction, notably the finish 
of the East Room, had not been completed at that 

time. The east and west terraces were: constructed 
during Jefferson’s administration. 

' On August 24, 1814, the building was burned by 
the British forces which had captured Washington, 
‘the fire destroying the interior and part of the 
walls. The work of reconstruction was commenced 
_in the spring of 1815, and President Monroe moved 
“in ‘during December, 1817. The south portico was 

completed in 1824, and the north portico in 1829. 
In 1869 the east terrace was entirely removed, 

but no other important structural changes were 

Made until 1902, except greenhouses on the west 
rrace. 

ae FIRST (MAIN) FLOOR 

_ Entrance lobby and main corridor—These rooms 
have marble floors, and are painted buff and 
white. Six classic columns mark the separation 
between the lobby and the corridor. The window 

hangings are red and a red rug, 70 feet in length, 

is on the corridor floor. On the east and west walls 

‘of the lobby are mirrors reaching from the floor to 
the ceiling, and in the center of the floor appears 

‘the President’s seal, in yellow bronze, inlaid in the 


‘Stone; East Room—The walls of this room are 
eovered with wood panelling, enameled; the orna-~ 
‘mental ceiling is done in stucco; and set in the walls 
‘are twelve low relief panels by Piccirilli Brothers, 
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sculptors, the subjects being taken from Aesop’s 
fables. On both the east and west sides of the room 
are two mantels of colored marble, with mirrors 
over them. The room is lighted by three crystal 
chandeliers. and by four bronze standards bearing 
electric lights, which are placed at the four corners 
of the room. The window draperies are of heavy 
crimson silk damask. The floor is oak parquetry 
work. The concert grand piano, decorated in gold 
by Dewing, is a gift from the makers. 

_ The Green Room—The wall covering and curtains 
in this room are of green silk damask. The white 
marble mantel, together with that in the Red 
Room, was originally in the State Dining Room, 
having been purchased in England when the White 
House was reconstructed after the fire in 1814. The 
Aubusson rug on the oak floor bears the coat of 
arms of the United States. 

_ The Blue Room is elliptical in shape and is con- 
sidered to be rarely beautiful in its proportions. 
The wall coyering above the white enameled wains- _ 
coting is of heavy corded blue silk, and the curtains 
are of the same material. The mantel is of white 
marble, and the floor is of oak. In this room the 
President receives foreign diplomats presenting 
their credentials. and guests at State dinners and 
receptions, 

The Red Room has a white enameled waiuscoting, 
wall covering and hangings of dark red silk damask. 
and an oak floor, The white marble mantel is a 
duplicate of that in the Green Room. 

The State Dining Room is used for all large 
dinners and luncheons, and can seat comfortably 
100 guests. The walls from floor to ceiling are of 
Paneled and carved oak, and the window curtains 
are of green velvet. The ceiling, in stucco, 
elaborately decorated. The chimney piece is of 
a and the chandelier and wall branches are 
silver. : 

The Private Dining Room has a vaulted ceiling, 
white enameled wainscoting, and walls paneled in 
plaster. The mantel is of marble, with a mirror 
over it copied from one belonging to the White 
House period. The butler’s pantry is just west of 
the Private Dining Room, and opens also to the 
State Dining Room. It is connected with the 
Kitchen on the ground floor by a dumb-waiter 
and by a small staircase. 


GROUND FLOOR 


The new kitchen, completed in November, 1935, 
contains electric stoves, electric refrigerators, dish- 
washing machines and a number of other modern 
devices for preparing and handling food. The walls © 
are of glass and the work surfaces are stainless 
steel and monel metal. The storage rooms con- 
structed under the north drive contain provisions 
for receiving and keeping food. a small carpenter - 
shop, servants’ locker rooms and rooms for storage 
of furniture. j 

A small completely equipped kitchen was con- 
structed on the third floor of the White House in 
order to take care of the President during the re- _ 
construction of the ground floor. This kitchen has 
been retained as a permanent part of the White 
House, to be used for emergencies and for taking 
care of any special food in case of sickness. 

In the china room on the ground floor are cab- 
inets containing specimens of china used by the 
various Presidents. 
by Mrs. Abbey Gunn Baker. The oval room ad- 
joining the china room is used as the diplomatic 
reception room. ; 
“The second and third floors are devoted to the 
family and guests of the President. 

In the White House grounds are elms planted by 
Presidents J. Q. Adams, Hayes, and Wilson: sweet 
gum, by President Benjamin Harrison; oaks, by 
McKinley and T. Roosevelt; beech, by T. Roose- 
velt; Japanese cherry, by Mrs. Taft; magnolia, by 
Mrs. Harding; birch, by Mrs. Coolidge. 


The National Anthem 


By an Act of Congress, approved by the President 
on iraech 3, 1931, the words and music of ‘The 
Star Spangled Banner’’ were designated as. the 
‘national anthem of the United States of America. 
- The words were written in 1814 by Francis Scott 
‘Key (1780-1843), a lawyer, of Frederick, Md., and 
‘Washington, who, as a visitor on board a British 
‘vessel in Baltimore, had witnessed the British bom- 


bar t of Fort McHenry. f 
eras words were sung to the air of ‘‘Anacreon in 


Heaven” and gained at once popularity as a na- 
tio: ic. 
Bwhencver the National Anthem is played on 
_ , : 

a 


a 


board a vessel of the Navy, at a naval station, or 
at any place where persons belonging to the naval 
service are present, all officers and enlisted men not — 
in formation shall stand at attention facing toward ~ 
the music (except at colors, when they shall face 

toward the colors). If in uniform, covered, they — 
shall salute at the first note of the anthem, re- | 
taining the position of salute until the last note of . 
the anthein. If not in uniform and covered, they 
shall uncover at the first note of the anthem ,hold- 
ing the headdress opposite the left shoulder and so 
remain until the last note of the anthem, except 
that in inclement weather the headdress may be 
slightly raised. 


This collection was arranged 


State 
.|Va. 
M 


Cleveland’s baptismal name was Stephen Grover; 
Wilson's was Thomas Woodrow; that of Coolidge 
John Calvin. 
drew Johnson was a-pro-Union Dem., who 
as nominated with Lincoln on a National- ‘Union 
a 
r aoene 


RELIGIOUS AFFILIATIONS 
mds (Quakers)—Hoover. 
iscopalians—Washington, Madison, Monroe, 
Gen. W. H. Harrison, Tyler, Taylor, Pierce, Arthur, 

nd Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Presbyterians—Jackson, Polk, Buchanan, Cleve- 
Benj. Harrison, (said to ‘have been the first 
ent who was an actual member of‘ any 

urch); Wilson. 

ethodists—Johnson, Grant McKinley. 

nitar an—John Adams, Qs Adams, Fillmore, 


eformed Dutch—Van Buren, T. Roosevelt. 
ptist—Harding. Congregationalist—Coolidge. 


—«&B: 
- Digel les—Garfield. 
eee efterton and Lincoln did not claim membership 


The Wives of 


Wife’s Name 


N "tive 


Age at 
irnau. Inau.}| 
1732, Feb. 22 
1735, Oct. 30 
“11743, April 13 


‘nena 


FEC 
a 


iS) 
b= 00. GO60 Cr STH a 00. CO I 


ee to 


1881, Sept. 
1886, Nov. 


1872, July 
1874; Aug. 10 
1882, Jan. 30 


in any denomination. Hayes attended the 
Methodist Church, but never joined. 

Freemasons — Washington, Monroe, _ Jackson, 
Polk, Buchanan, Johnson, Garfield, McKinley, 
both’ Roosevelts, Taft, Harding. 


ANCESTRY 

Swiss—Hoover. 

English—Washington, J. Adams, Madison, J. Q. 
Adams, W. H. Harrison, Tyler, Taylor, Fillmore, 
Pierce, Lincoln, Johnson, Grant, Garfield, Cleve- 
land, B. Harrison, Taft, Harding, Coolidge. 

Welsh—Jefferson (a family tradition). 

Scottish—Monroe, Hayes Scotch- -Irish—Jackson, 
Polk, Buchanan, Arthur, McKinley, Wilson. 

Dutch—Van Buren, both the Roosevelts. 

The following Presidents were lawyers—J. 
Adams, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, J. Q. Adams, 
Jackson, Van Buren, Tyler, Polk, Fillmore, Pierce, 
Buchanan, Lincoln, ‘Hayes, Garfield, Cleveland, B. 
Harrison, McKinley, Taft, Wilson, Gholideas ‘and 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 


the Presidents 


euisa Catherine Johnson 


Rachel (Donelson) Robards... ; ; N 


Hannah Hi 
Anna Symmes... 
Letitia Christian 
Julia Gardiner. . 
..|Sarah Childress 
..|Margaret Smith, 
. |Abigail Powers. 


N. Y 
Caroline (Carmichael) MeLntosh XN: J, 


Jane Means Appleton, 
(eamarried 


Lucretia Rudolph 
Ellen Lewis ene 
Frances Folso; 


M 
Ida 
A 


‘ 
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Biographies of the Presidents and Their Wives 
WHO WAS THE FIRST PRESIDENT? 


On Sept. 5, 1774, delegates from twelve states 
Georgia was not then represented) met at Phila- 

elphia and organized what has since been com- 
monly called the Continental Congress. The mem- 
bers were Delegates, and the voting on all questions 
was by States (Colonies), each State having one 
vote. The Delegate in charge was styled President 
of the Congress. 

The Continental Congress was in session, at 
various times and places, until Mar. 2, 1789. One 
of its important acts was the drawing up, and 
adoption on July 4, 1776, of the Declaration of 
Independence, which was signed by ‘“‘the Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America, in 
General Congress, assembled.”” 

. Between Nov. , 17717, and July 9, 1778, the 
Continental Congress adopted ‘‘Articles of Confed- 
eration and Perpetual Union between the States.” 
These Articles gave to the Thirteen Colonies the 
mame “‘The United States of America,’’ and the 
Articles, generally known as the First Constitution, 


George Washington. Federalist, born on a 
Friday, Feb. 22 (Feb. 11, O.S.), 1732, died on Dec. 
14, 1799, was the great grandson of Col. John 
Washington (1634-1677), who came from York- 
“shire, England, and settled in 1657, or 1658, on a 
tract in Westmoreland County, Virginia, bordering 
the west shore of the Potomac River near its 
mouth. He bought, in 1665, a plantation on the 
Potomac River, between Bridges Creek and Pope’s 
Creek, the latter named after Nathaniel Pope, 
whose daughter, Ann, was Col. John Washington’s 
second wife. 

The Washingtons had been aristocrats in Eng- 
land, adherents of the Stuarts, and when Charles 
‘I was beheaded, the Washingtons emigrated to 
America. 

John Washington had a son, Lawrence 
Washington, whose second son was Augustine 
Washington, born in 1694. Lawrence Washington's 
wite, Mildred Warner, was the daughter of Au- 
gustine Warner, Jr., and Mildred Reade, daughter 
of Col. George Reade and Elizabeth Martiau, who, 
in her turn, was the daughter of Nicholas Martiau, 


_@ French Huguenot, the first American ancestor of 


of George Washington, born in France in_1591, 
came to Virginia in July, 1620, and died at York- 
town in 1657, of which place he was the original 
patentee. = 
Augustine Washington by his first wife, Jane 
Butler, who died Noy. 24, 1729, had four children. 
His second wife, Mary Ball, whom he married 
March 6, 1731, bore, as her first child, George 
Washington, born, as was his father, at Wakefield, 
on Pope’s Creek, fifty miles below Mount Vernon. 
That mansion burned down on Christmas Eve, 
1780. Its location later,was marked by a granite 
shaft, erected by Congress. A new brick house, 


* modeled after the old one, was built on the site, 


“commission, 


and dedicated on Feb. 22, 1932. The reservation, 
by Act of Congress, has become the George Wash- 
ington Birthplace National Monument, and is ad- 
ministered by the National Parks Service. 
George’s parents moved about 1735 to Mount 
Vernon. That mansion burned in 1739, and the 
present one was erected on the site. Augustine died 
April 12, 1743. There George Washington studied 
mathematics and became a surveyor in the employ 


of William Fairfax, father of Lawrence’s wife and 


manager of the Virginia estate of his cousin, Lord 


‘Fairfax. George accompanied Lawrence to Bar- 


bados, West Indies, and got smallpox. After his 
return, he entered the military service of Virginia. 
He later served under Gen. Braddock in the war 


_ between the English and the French. 


Washington took command of the Continental 
Army, at’ Cambridge, Mass., July 3, 1775; after 
winning the Revolutionary War, he took leave of 
the officers of his force, Dec. 4, 1783, at Fraunces 
Tavern, New York City, and formally resigned to 
Congress, Dec. 20, that year at Annapolis, Md., 
his commission as General and Commander-in- 
Chief. He had served without pay, and would ac- 
‘cept only his actual expenses; from the date of his 
June 20, 1775, to Dec. 13, 1783, his 
expenses totaled £14,500. Congress, on July 3, 1798, 
when war with France was imminent, again com- 
missioned Washington as Lieutenant General and 
Commander-in-Chief, but hostilities were averted. 

In May, 1782, when Washington was at his 


headquarters at Newburgh, N. Y., dissatisfaction 


the army, especially among the officers, found 
expression in a letter to him from Brig. Gen. 
Lewis Nicola, indicating a disposition to change 


the form of government and make him King. He 


hn 


remained in force until Mar. 4, 1789, when the 
oe of the United States was proclaimed 
effect. 

The Articles of Confederation, though adopted 
by the Continental Congress in 1778, were not 
ratified by all of the States, Maryland being the 
last to assent, until Mar. 1, 1781. The Articles 
designated Congress as ‘‘the United States in Con- 
gress Assembled.’’ The Presidents of the Sessions 
of the Continental Congress after the Articles went 
into effect usually signed themselves ‘‘President of 
the United States in Congress Assembled.” 

These were: Thomas McKean, Del.; John Han- 
som, Md.; Elias Boudinot, N. J.; Thomas Mifflin, 
Pa.; Richard Henry Lee, Va.; Nathaniel Gorham, 
Mass.; Arthur St. Clair, Pa.; and Cyrus Griffin, 
Va. John Hancock was elected but did not serve. 

George Washington was the first President under 
the Constitution. He was, the Department of State 
pel the “‘first president of the United States of 

merica.”’ 


refused to countenance the movement, so it went 
no_ further. 

He _was President of the Convention that drafted 
the Constitution in 1787. 

The estate at Mt. Vernon, which George Wash- 
ington inherited from his half-brother Lawrence, 
had been named by Lawrence in honor of the 
British Admiral, Lord Vernon, under whom Law- 
Tence had served at the siege of Cartagena. 

Washington’s death was due to exposure on Dec. 
12, 1799, in a storm while riding over his estate 
with his managers. He went to bed with a sore 
throat, followed by ague. He had Sane his will 
on July 9, 1799. The end came about 10:20 P.M., 
Saturday, Dec. 14, 1799. A vault was made for 
Washington’s body under the dome of the Capitol 
at Washington, but the remains were interred at 
Mt. Vernon. 

He was one of the wealthiest men in the country, 
owning 70,000 acres of land in Virginia and 40,000 
acres in the near-west, which latter Congress gave 
him for his military service. His estate was valued 
at what would now exceed $5,000,000. 

Washington owned, soon after his marriage, 317 
slaves, some of whom belonged to his wife. He was 
a distiller (at his Dogue Run place), as well as 2 
farmer. He was a man of powerful physique, 6 feet, 
2 inches. in height, with sandy hair, blue eyes, and 
big hands and feet. He weighed 210 pounds when 
40 years of age. He was not a prohibitionist, and 
was a horseback rider, hunter and fisherman. He 
attended horse shows and races, took part in card 
games, fox hunting, cock fighting, and was a 
regular theatre goer. After his inaugural in New 
York he was a first-nighter at the John St. play- 
house. He was a book collector. He had several 
sets of false teeth, made for him by a dentist on 
William St.. N. Y. City. They were from beeswax 
models, and were held in place by spiral springs. 

The Washington family in America were Episco- 
palians, and George Washington attented these 
services, at Alexandria, Va., at Philadelphia (where 
most of his official civil career was Bpere and at 
New York City, where he had a family pew in St. 
Paul’s Chapel, Broadway and Vesey St. 

Washington’s first inauguration was at Federal 
Hall, Wall and Nassau Sts.. New York, April 30, 
1789; his second, at Philadelphia, 

Washington. with the unanimous approval of 
his Cabinet, in which sat Thomas Jefferson and 
Alexander Hamilton, extended recognition to the 
improvised government of France—the Committee 
of Public Safety, with its Dantons and Robes- 

ierres, 

r. Woodrow Wilson, in The President of the United 

States, wrote: ‘‘General Washington * * * set an 

example which few of his successors seem to have 

followed * * * He made constant and intimate 

use of his colleagues in every matter that he 

handled, seeking their assistance and advice by 

letter when they were at a distance * * *. It is 

well known * * * that his greater state papers 

* * * gre full of the ideas and the very phrases 

of the men about him whom he most trusted. His 

rough drafts came back to him from Mr. Hamilton 

and Mr. Madison in great part rephrased and re- — 
written, in many passages reconceived and given 

new color.’’ 

F Mrs. Washington, born in 1731, died in 1802, 

was a daughter of Col. John Dandridge, planter, — 
of. New Kent County, Va., and widow of Daniel 

Parke Custis, also a rich farmer of that county. 

Her marriage to Washington was on Jan. 6, 1759. 

General Washington had no children of his own, 


pres, 


, 


orator and a pamphleteer; 
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His wife, who was small and plump, with dark hair 
and hazel eyes, had become, by her first union, 
the mother of four children, Martha Parke Custis, 
(Col.) John Parke Custis, and two who died in 
infancy. ; 

Col. John Parke Custis (1753-1781) (grandson 
of the Governor of the Leeward Isiands, who was 
assassinated), inherited from his father an estate 
of 1,000 acres at Arlington, Va., near Washington, 
where the National Cemetery is now located, and 
had four children—Eliza (1776-1832), who married 
Thomas Law; Martha, born in 1777, who became 
the wife of Thomas Peter; George Washington 
Parke Custis, who married Mary Lee Fitzhugh of 
Va., and whose daughter became the wife of Robert 
E. Lee, Confederate General; and Eleanor Parke 
Custis, who became the wife of Major Lawrence 
Lewis, son of Fielding Lewis, whose father, Fielding 
Lewis, 1725-1781, had married George Washington’s 
sister, Elizabeth, and was a planter, owning half 
of the town of Fredericksburg, on the Rappahan- 
nock River. : " 

John Adams, Federalist, who was born in 
that part of the ancient town of Braintree that is 
now the City of Quincy, Mass., Oct. 30, 1735, and 
died there July 4, 1826, was a great-grandson of 
Henry Adams, who came with his eight sons from 
Barton St. David, Somersetshire, England, in 1636, 
and settled on a grant of 40 acres. 

John was the eldest son of John Adams, farmer, 
and of Susanna Boylston, daughter of Peter Boyls- 
ton, of Brookline, Mass. He graduated at Harvard 
in 1755; taught school at Worcester; practised law 
at Boston; served in the State Legislature, and in 
the Revolutionary Provincial Congress of Massa- 
chusetts, and in the Continental Congress; was @ 
signer of the Declaration of Independence; Com- 
missioner to France, 1778, with Benjamin Franklin 
and Arthur Lee; Minister to Holland; helped to 
negotiate treaties in Europe; Minister to England 
1785-1788; elected Vice-President in 1788, and 
again in 1792; chosen President in 1796. He was 
inaugurated at Philadelphia. Washington attended. 

The Federal party under Adams was opposed to 
the western expansion of the country, and the 
party began to lose grip in the succeeding adminis- 
tration of Jefferson when the latter acquired the 
Louisiana Territory in 1803 from France. The op- 
position to expansion was strong in New England. 

Adams was the first President to live in the 
White House. He was a Unitarian and was a 
cousin of Samuel Adams of Massachusetts, who 
also was a signer of the Declaration. He was an 
a man of Medium 
height, active, florid, and corpulent. He died on 
the same day as Jefferson, and was buried in a 
erypt under the First Baptist Church at Quincy. 
The Library of Congress has many letters of both 
the Adamses. 

Mrs. Adams, born in 1744, died in 1818, was a 
daughter of the Rev. William Smith, a Congrega- 
tional minister of Weymouth, Mass. Her mother, 
Elizabeth Quincy, was a great-granddaughter of 
the Puritan divine, Thomas Shepard of Cambridge, 
Mass., and a great grand-niece of the Rev. John 
Norton, of Boston. : 

Thomas Jefferson, born April 13, 1743, died 
July 4, 1826, was of Welsh descent, according to an 
unsubstantiated tradition in his family (his grand- 
father dwelt at Uxbornés, in Chesterfield County, 
Va., southwest of Richmond), and is called the 
founder of what is now known as the Democratic 
Party. He was born at Shadwell, in Albemarle 
County, Va., the third_of ten children, two of 
whom died in infancy. His mother was a daughter 
of Isham Randolph, a rich Virginian. His father, 
Peter Jefferson, with the aid of 130 slaves, tilled a 
1,900-acre tobacco and wheat plantation. 

The President died at Monticello, which he had 
built from his own design. It was saved to his 
family by friends who satisfied the claims of his 
creditors, and is now a national shrine. He wrote 


. his own epitaph, now on his tomb. It runs thus: 


“Here was buried Thomas Jefferson, author of 
the Declaration of American Independence, of the 
Statute of Virginia for Religious Freedom, and 
Father of the University of Virginia.”’ 

In the Continental Congress treaties were pro- 
posed by which all of the land west of the crest 
of the Alleghany Mountains was to be divided 
between France and Spain, the latter to receive 
all south of the Ohio River. The treaties were 
defeated by Jefferson, with the aid of Patrick 
Henry and their associates. 

Jefferson was a lawyer. He was a writer, not an 
orator. He served in the Virginia House of Bur- 
gesses with Washington and in the Continental 
Congress; succeeded Patrick Henry, in 1779, as 
Governor of Virginia; negotiated, in Europe, trea- 
ties with various countries; Secretary of State 
under Washington; elected Vice-President under 
John Adams; elected President in 1800, with Aaron 


Burr, his rival for the Presidency, as Vice-Presi- 


dent; re-elected in 1804, with George Clinton as © 
Vice-President. When Burr, who had killed Alex-— 


ander Hamilton in a duel, became involved in the © 


Blennerhasset expedition and was put on trial at 
Richmond, Va., in 1807, on a federal charge of 
treason, Jefferson let it be known to Chief Justice 
John Marshall that Burr should be found guilty. 
But Burr was acquitted, because no evidence had 
shown that he actually had levied war, Jefferson 
was hostile to the Supreme Court also, for the 
reason that, to his mind, the court under Marshall 
was disposed to build up the Federal power at the 


‘expense of the States. 


In 1810, upon the demise of Associate Justice 
William Cushing, Jefferson wrote to Albert Galla- 
tin: “I observe old Cushing is dead. At length 
then we have a chance of getting a Republican 
majority in the Supreme Court.”’ ie 

Jefferson, sometimes called, in his campaigns, 
“Long Tom,’’? was tall, raw-boned, freckled and 


sandy, when, in 1760, he entered the College of 


William and Mary. He played the violin. ; 

Jefferson was the first of the Presidents_in- 
augurated at Washington. His predecessor, John 
Adams, was so angry over defeat that he drove 
out of Washington while Jefferson was being 
inaugurated : 

Mrs. Jefferson, born in 1748, died in 1782, tall, 
slim, vivacious, with brown eyes, was a daughter 
of John Wayles, a wealthy lawyer of Charles City 
County, Va. Her first husband was Bathurst Skel- 
ton, who died before she was twenty. 

Two of the children of the Jeffersons died in 
infancy. Of those who grew up, Martha, 1772- 
1836, became, on Feb. 23, 1790, the wife of her 
cousin, Thomas Mann Randolph, Jr., afterwards 
Governor of Virginia. Her granddaughter, Miss 
Agnes Dillon Randolph, prominent in anti-tuber- 
culosis work, died at Richmond, Va., on Dec. 4, 
1930. Mary, 1778-1804, married her cousin, John 
Wayles Eppes, and had two children, one of whom, 
Mrs. S. R. Meikleham, died at Washington in 1897, 

Mrs. Jefferson died 19 years before her husband 
became President, and Mrs. Madison for a time 
acted as mistress of the White House. Levees were 
abolished as soon as Jefferson became President. 

Jefferson inherited through his wife from her 
father 40,000 acres of land and 135 slaves. 

James Madison, Republican, was born March 16, 
1751, at Port Conway, King George County, Va., 
and died June 28, 1836, at Montpelier, Orange Co., 
Va. He was a son of James Madison, descendant of 
John Madison, of England, who in 1653 took out a 
patent for land on Chesapeake Bay between the 
York and North Rivers. James Madison's paternal 
grandmother, Frances Taylor, of Orange County, 
had four brothers, one of whom was grandfather 
of President Zachary Taylor. Madison’s mother 
was Nellie Conway, and he was the first of twelve 
children. ~ 

Madison graduated at Princeton in 1771; studied 
law at Princeton one year; returned to Virginia, 
continued the study of law and was admitted 
the bar; helped draft the Virginia State Constitu- 
tion, and was a member of the first State Legis- 
lature; a delegate to the Continental Congress; 
again a member of the Virginia Legislature: once 
more a delegate to the Continental Congress; 
served in the Federal Convention, and helped 
draw up, and signed, the Federal Constitution; 
drew up the Virginia Resolution against the alien 
and sedition laws; Secretary of State under Jeffer- 
son; President for two terms. 

Madison was small in stature, neat in attire, 

quiet, polite and scholarly. He spent the latter 
part of his life on his estate at Montpelier. There 
he*was buried. He was an Episcopalian. 
_ Mrs. Madison, Dolly Payne, born in 1772, died 
in 1849, was raised as a Quaker, and was a daugh- 
ter of John Payne of North Carolina. Her mother, 
Mary Coles, was a cousin of Patrick Henry. Her 
grandfather, Josias Payne, was a son of George 
Payne (or Paine) of Goochland County, Va. Her 
first husband, whom she married when nineteen, 
was John Todd, a Pennsylvania lawyer and Quaker, 
who died in 1793 at Philadelphia in a yellow fever 
epidemic. He left her one son, Payne Todd. 

The first marriage in the White House was on 
March 11, 1811, and united Justice Thomas Todd, 
of the U. S. Supreme Court, and Lucy Payne 


Washington, widow of Phillip Steptoe Washington. 


(nephew of Dolly Payne.) 

James Monroe, Republican, was born in West- 
moreland County, Va., near the Potomac River, 
not far from Washington’s birthplace, April 28, 
1758, and died on July 4, 1831, at New York City. 
His ancestry was Scottish. The first Monroe in 
Virginia settled there in 1650. James was a son of 
Spence Monroe and Elizabeth Jones, sister of Judge 
Joseph Jones, a Virginia delegate to the Continen- 
tal Congress. : 


- = 
__ He attended William and Mary College, but soon, 


* with teachers and students, among the latter bein 
John Marshall, left and joined "the Revalutionary 
Army under George Washington, was wounded in 
action at Trenton, N. J., and fought at Harlem 
rents, (N. Y. City) at White Plains, N. ¥., and 

ae, aie N. J. 

. € served in the Virginia Legislature and in the 
Continental Congress; helped to draw up the Fed- 
eral Constitution; served as United States Senator: 
Envoy to France, 1794 (recalled by President Wash- 
ington); Governor of Virginia (1799-1802); Pleni- 
Potentiary to France (Jan.-July, 1803), and took 
part in the Louisiana Purchase; Minister to Eng- 
and (1803) and to Spain (1804); Secretary of State 
under Madison, and in 1814-15 also Secretary of 
War; President for two terms. 

As President in 1823 he formulated the Monroe 
Doctrine, which declares against European aggran- 
dizement in the three Americas. 

His body was buried in the Marble Cemetery, 
Second Street, N. Y. City, but in 1858, the cen- 
tenary of his birth, was interred in Hollywood 
Cemetery, Richmond, Va. Monroe lived on his es- 
tate, Ash Lawn, in Albemarle County, Virginia, 5 
miles from Charlottesville, 1799 to 1825, when he 
left the White House. While president, about 1823. 
he built a country home at Oak Hill, Loudon 

' County, Va., and maintained it as his residence 
from 1825 to 1830, removing on his wife’s death to 
New York City, to be near his two daughters, who 
Were married and lived there. 

He had studied law, as well as politics, under the 

uidance of Thomas Jvfferson, and in his earlier 
ears practiced at Fredericksburg, Va. His office 
there has been restored and preserved. He was an 
Episcopalian. 

Mrs. Monroe, Eliza or Elizabeth, born at N. Y. 
City in 1768, and died in 1830, was a daughter 
of former Capt. Lawrence Kortright of the British 
Army. While in France with Monroe, who was the 
American Minister, she secured the release from 
the prison, La Force, of Mme. de Lafayette, who 

hourly expected to be executed. One of Mrs. 
Monroe’s sisters was the wife of M. Heyliger, Grand 
Chamberlain to the King of Denmafk; another 
sister married Nicholas Gouverneur of N. Y. City. 

John Quincy Adams, a son of President John 
Adams, and likewise a Unitarian, was born in that 

_ part of the ancient town of Braintree that is now 
the City of Quincy, Mass., July 1i, 1767, and died 
following a stroke of paralysis while in Congress 
at Washington, Feb. 23, 1848. His mother’s grand- 
father was John Quincy. J. Q. Adams was educated 
in Europe, graduated at Harvard, and practiced 
Jaw; was Minister to Holland, and to Portugal, un- 
der Washington; in his father’s administration 

Was Minister to Prussia; served in the Massachu- 
setts Senate; in 1803 entered the United States 

Beenie, where he became a Republican and later 
@ Whig. 

| Se ete from the Senate, he taught rhetoric 

-at Harvard; Minister to Russia under Madison; 
took part in the peace treaty at Ghent; Minister to 

land; Secretary of State under Monroe, nego- 
tiated the Florida Purchase and took part in for- 
mulating the Monroe Doctrine; chosen President 

-by the House of Representatives, though Gen. 
Jackson had got the highest number of electoral 

‘votes at the election—Jackson, 99; Adams, 84; 

Crawford, 41; Clay, 37. Soon after his Presidential 

term ended he was elected to the House of Repre- 

sentatives from Massachusetts and fought the slave 
power. He was buried at Quincy, Mass., in a erypt 
under the First Parish Church. 

*—Mrs.. John Quincy Adams, born in 1775, 

died in 1852, was a niece of Thomas Johnson of 

“Maryland. Her father had lived abroad for years 

‘and by direction of Congress acted as American 

' fiscal agent in France and later in England. Miss 

Johnson became the wife of Adams at London and 

“was his companion during his long diplomatic ca- 

“reer in Europe. Her maiden name was Louisa 


rine Johnson. 
cater children were: George Washington Adams, 
porn at Berlin in 1801; John Q. Adams jr., born at 
Boston July 4, 1803; arles Francis Adams, born 
“at Boston in 1807; and Louisa Catherine Adams, 
“porn at St. Petersburg in 1811, and died there in 
4812. Their son, C. F. Adams, lawyer, served in the 
_ Massachusetts Legislature; Free Soil candidate for 
“Vice-President in 1848; served in Congress; Minis- 
ter to England during the Civil War; President of 
the Geneva Board of Arbitration. 

Andrew Jackson, Democrat, was born in the 
Lancaster district of the Waxhaw (New Lancaster 
County, S. C.), a pioneer settlement on the North 

Carolina-South Carolina line. Marquis James in 
“his biography, ‘Andrew Jackson: The Border Cap- 
tain,” Indianapolis, 1933, makes an_ exhaustive 
Ratu of the documents extant and declares the 
we t of evidence is that Jackson was born March 
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15, 1767, in the Crawford house then and now on 
the South Carolina side of the boundary which was 
then in dispute and was not determined until 1813. 
He died at his home, The Hermitage, near Nash- 
ville, Tenn., June 8, 1845. 

He was a posthumous son of Andrew Jackson, 
who came over from North Ireland in 1765, and his 
mother was Elizabeth Hutchinson, also from Ire- 
land. He studied law at Salisbury, N. C., practiced 
at Nashville, helped draw, in 1796, the Constitution 
of Tennessee; served in Congress, and in the U. S. 
Senate; resigned in 1798 to become a Tennessee 
Supreme Court Judge; fought several duels, in one 
of which he killed Charles Dickinson and was him- 
self severely wounded. Dickinson, it was said, had 
insulted Mrs. Jackson. 

In 1812 Jackson, “‘Old Hickory,’ headed 2,000 
troops against the British; in 1813 he defeated the 
Creek Indians on the Tallapoosa River; in 1814 he 
became a Major-General in the army; defeated the 
British at Mobile, at Pensacola, and at New “Or- 
leans; seized Florida temporarily from the Spanish, 
and quelled Negro and Indian disorders there. 

In 1821, after the purchase of Florida, he was 
appointed Governor; in 1923 entered the U. S. 
Senate. In 1824 he got more electoral votes for 
President than J. Q. Adams, but the election was 
thrown into the House of Representatives, where 
Adams was chosen President by 13 States, with 7 
States for Jackson, and 4 for Crawford. In 1828 
eon was elected President, and re-elected in 


He was shot at, in the Capitol at Washington, 
Jan. 29, 1835, by Richard Lawrence, a house 
painter. The weapon missed fire. Jackson was & 
Presbyterian, tall and thin. He Was an enemy of 
the Bank of the United States, and finally, Con- 
gress to the contrary notwithstanding, drove it out 
of existence. He sent federal troops to Charleston 
to scare South Carolina from its plan to nullify 
the national tariff laws. 

Mrs. Jackson, born in Halifax County, Virginia, 
in 1767, was the daughter of Col. John Donelson, a 
surveyor who, in 1779, sold his ironworks in Pittsyl- 
vania County, Va., and settled in Kentucky, later 
removing to Tennessee. Her first husband, Capt. 
Lewis Robards, divorced her, after accusing Jack- 
son, who married her, first, at Natchez in 1791, 
before the divorce was granted, and again in 1794, 
after the decree. 

Mrs. Jackson died in 1828, before her husband » 
went_into the White House. She had no children. 
but Gen. Jackson adopted one of her sister’s child- 
ren, a boy, who was named Andrew Jackson jr. 
and who inherited the General’s estate. 

The mistresses of the White House in the Jackson 
Administration were his wife’s niece, Emily, a 
slender brunette, who had married her cousin, 
Major A. J. Donelson, and Sarah York Jackson, 
@ Philadelphia Quakeress, married to the Presi- 
dent’s adopted son. 

Martin Van Buren, Democrat, was born at 
Kinderhook, N. Y., Dec. 5, 1782. and died there 
of asthma July 24, 1862. He was the first president 
born as an American citizen after the Declaration 
of Independence, all his predecessors having been 
born as British Subjects. He was a son of Abraham 
Van Buren and Mary Hoes (originally spelled 
Goes), widow of a man named Van Alen. The late 
James J. Van Alen was his half-brother. The whole 
family was of Dutch origin. 

Van Buren practiced law; was Surrogate of Co- 
lumbia County, N. Y¥.; a State Senator, Attorney- 
General of the State; re-entered the State Senate, 
became U. S. Senator in 1821, and resigned to 
become Governor of New York; Secretary of State 
under President Jackson; resigned in 1931 to be 
Minister to England but was not confirmed; elected 
Vice-President in 1832; in 1836, elected President; 
Free Soil candidate for President in 1848, but was 
defeated. He was a member of the Dutch Reformed 
Church. 

Mrs. Van Buren, like her husband, was of Dutch 
descent, was a blood relative of his mother, Mary 
Hoes, and was his classmate at the public sehool 
at Kinderhook, N. Y. She was born in 1783, and 
died in 1819. 

Of the Van Buren children, Abraham, 1807-1873, 
was a West Point graduate, an army officer on the 
western frontier, secretary to his father as Presi- 
dent, an army officer in the Mexican War, and in 
his later years a man of leisure at N. Y. City. 
Another son, ‘‘Prince’’ John, 1810-1866, a_ lawyer, 
was elected Attorney-Gereral of N. Y. State in 


845. : , ; 

Abraham’s wife, Angelica Singleton, born in 
South Carolina in 1820, daughter of a planter, was 
a cousin of William C. Preston (a U. S. Senator 
from S. C.), and of President Madison’s wife. She 
was mistress of the White House during most of - 
Van Buren’s term. Mrs. Van Buren was a member ~ 
of the Dutch Reformed Church. 
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W. H. Harrison, a Whig, of English descent, was 
born at Berkeley, Charles City County, Va., Feb. 9, 
1773, and died of pneumonia at Washington, April 
4, 1841. He was the third son of Benjamin Harri- 
son, a signer of the Declaration of Independence. 
He eraduated at Hampden Sidney College and 
studied medicine. Against the advice of his guard- 
ian, Robert Morris, he joined the army and went 
west and fought the Indians. 

Harrison was Secretary of the Northwest Terri- 
tory; a delegate in Congress; Governor of the 
Indiana Territory; defeated the Indians at Tip- 
pecanoe, on the Wabash River; in 1812 took com- 
mand of all United States troops in the northwest; 
in 1813 defeated the British in Canada. In 1816 
he entered Congress; in 1819 he was in the Ohio 
Senate; in 1824 he entered the U. S. Senate, re- 
signing to be Minister to Colombia; in 1836 he was 
defeated for President; in 1840 he was elected, and 
a@ month after his inauguration he died of pneu- 
monia. Harrison was an Episcopalian. 

Mrs. Harrison was a daughter of Col. John Cleves 
Symmes, a delegate to the Continental Congress, 
a soldier in the Revolutionary Army, and Chief 
Justice of the N. J, Supreme Court. She was born 
at Morristown, N. J., in 1775, and died in 1864. 

Of President Harrison’s sons, the third, John 
Scott Harrison of Indiana, 1804-1878, was a Whig 
in Congress and the father of Benjamin Harrison, 
the 23rd President. ; 

Mrs. Harrison, who was an invalid, did not go to 
the White House with him, but remained at her 
home, North Bend, O. She was brought up as a 
Methodist. < Ms 

The mistress of the Executive Mansion during 
‘Gen. Harrison’s occupancy was Mrs. Jane Findlay 
Harrison, wife of the President’s second son, Col. 
W.H. Harrison jr. Her sister, Elizabeth Irwin, was 
the wife of John Scott Harrison. % 

John Tyler, a Jefiersonian Republican, second 
son of Judge John Tyler and Mary Armistead, both 
of English ancestry, was born at Greenway, Charles 
City County, Va., March 29, 1790, and died Jan. 17, 
1862, of liver trouble, at Richmond, Va. ; 

He graduated at William and Mary College in 
1807; (oe law; served in the Virginia House 
of Delegates (1811-1816); entered the House of 
Representatives in 1816, retiring in 1821 because 
of his health; served again (1823-1825) in the 
Legislature; became rector and chancellor of Wil- 
liam and Mary College; in 1825 elected Governor 
of Virginia, and was re-elected; elected to the U.S. 
Senate in 1827 and re-elected in 1833; defeated, in 
1836, for Vice-President on the State-Rights Whig 
ticket; resigned from the Senate after refusing to 
obey a resolution of the Virginia Legislature de- 
manding he vote for the Benton resolution; in 
1838 re-entered the Virginia Legislature; in 1840 
chosen. Vice-President, and became President on 
Gen. Harrison’s death. 

In 1861 Tyler was a delegate from Virginia to the 
Peace Convention of 13 northern and 7 border 

_States, at Washington, called after the secession 
of South Carolina, to adopt a place for settling the 
controversy between the North and the South. He 
was President of the gathering. The U. S. Senate 
rejected the convention’s proposals. Tyler was a 
delegate to the Confederate Provisional Congress 
in 1861, and was elected by Virginia to the Con- 
federate Congress, but died before it assembled. 

Tyler was an Episcopalian, tall, thin, clean- 
shayen, with a Roman nose and a high receding 
forehead. His eyes were blue, his voice soft and 
melodious. 

The first Mrs. Tyler was Letitia, a daughter of 
Robert Christian, a planter of New Kent County, 
Va., and was born in 1790. She was delicate, and 
died in the White House, in 1842. She was an 
Episcopalian. : 

Of her children, Robert Tyler, 1818-1877, lawyer, 
editor, poet, married Priscilla, a daughter of T. A. 
Cooper, the tragedian, and she and her daughter, 
Mrs. Letitia Semple were the mistresses of the 
White House. 

The second Mrs, Tyler was Julia Gardiner, 
daughter of David Gardiner, whom he married on 
June 26, 1844, at N. Y. City. She was born on 
Gardiner’s Island, near Easthampton, N. Y., in 
1820, and died in 1889. She was a member of the 
family that held manorial rights on that island. 

Of her children, Lyon Gardiner Tyler, lawyer, 
legislator, became, in 1888, President of William 
and Mary College, Williamsburg, Va. He died in 
Charles City County, that state, Feb. 12, 1935. 
Another son, pare David Gardiner Tyler, Con- 
federate veteran, former member of Congress and 
a student under Gen. Robert E. Lee, died aged 81, 
Sept. 5, 1927, at the ancestral homestead, Sher- 
wood forest, in Charles City County, Virginia. Her 

oungest son, Robert Fitzwalter Tyler, died, aged 
0, at Richmond, Va., Dec. 30, 1927. The second 
Mrs. Tyler was a Roman Catholic. 


James K. Polk, a Democrat, was born in 
Mecklenburg County, N. C., Nov. 3, 1795, and died 
at Nashville, Tenn., June 15, 1849. The name 
originally was Pollock, and the fare came from 
treland. His father was Samuel Polk, a farmer 
and surveyor, and his mother was Jane Knox, of 
Iredell County, N. C. s , : 

He graduated at the University of North Caro- 
lina; practiced law in Tennessee; served in the™ 
Legislature and in Congress; elected Governor of 
Tennessee in 1839. Called the ‘‘Napoleon of the 
Stump,’ he was, 1835-1839, Speaker of the U. S. 
House of Representatives; chosen President in 
1844. He was a Methodist in his latter days, wore 
his hair long, and was democratic and a: able. 

Mrs. Polk, born in 1803, died in 1891, was @ 
daughter of Joel Childress, a wealthy planter near / 
Murfreesboro, Tenn. She was educated in a 
Moravian school. She abolished drink and dancing 
from White House receptions. She was a handsome 
woman of the Spanish type. Having no children, 
Mrs. Polk, aiter her husband’s death, adopted a» 
niece. 

Zachary Taylor, a Whig, fifth in descent from 
an English immigrant of 1658, was born in Orange 
County, Va., and died July 9, 1850, at the White 
House. From Virginia he had moved to Kentucky, 
to Wisconsin, to Florida, and was elected to the 
presidency from Louisiana. His father, Col. 
Richard Taylor, was an American officer in the 
Revolution. There is no official record at the De- 
partment of State or at the War Department of 
the date of Gen. Taylor’s birth. In a letter dated 
at Matamoras, Mex., July 31, 1836, he stated he 
was born Novy. 25, 1785. On his tombstone the 
date is Nov. 24, 1784. Another date, named by 
several encyclopedias, is Sept. 24, 1789. 

Zachary Taylor at 23 entered the army, fought 
the Indians along the Wabash and in Florida, in 
the Black Hawk and Seminole Wars; defeated the 
Mexicans at the Rio Grande border of Texas, be- 
came @ Major-General, and, with Gen. Winfield 
Scott, was a hero of the Mexican War; elected 
President in 1848. He was a cotton planter and 
had a large landed estate in Louisiana. He was 
buried near Louisville, Ky.. He was an Episcopalian. 

Mrs. Taylor was a daughter of Walter Smith, a 
planter of Calvert County, Md. Her Christian name 
ated Margaret. She was born in 1788 and died in 

Her - younger daughter, Elizabeth (‘‘Betty’’) 
Taylor, wife of Major W. W. S. Bliss, was mistress 
of the White Houe. ‘‘Betty,’” when a widow married 
P. P. Dandridge of Winchester, Va. The Taylors’ 
older daughter, Ann, became the wife of Dr. Robert 
Wood, Assistant Surgeon-General of the army. 
Another, Sarah Knox Taylor, became the wife of 
Jefferson Davis. f 

Taylor’s son, Richard, 1826-1879, born in Ken- 
tucky, served in the Confederate Army under 
“‘Stonewall’’ Jackson, and rose to be a Lieutenant- 
General. He died at N. Y¥. City. 

Millard Fillmore, a Whig, born in Cayuga 
County, N. Y., Jan. 7, 1800, died March 8, 1874, 
was of English descent, the first of the name in 
the U. S. having been John, a mariner, of Ipswich, 
Mass. Millard’s father, Nathaniel, was a pioneer 
log-cabin settler in Cayuga County, N. Y. 

Fillmore served apprenticeship as a wool carder, 
and then went to Buffalo and taught in a public 
school; studied law under Asa Rice and Joseph 
Clary, and in 1823 was admitted to the bar. In 
1836 he formed the law firm of Fillmore, Hall 
and Haven. He served in the Legisiature (1829- 
1831), and in the 23rd, 25th, 26th and 27th Con- 
gresses; in 1844 was the unsuccessful Whig candi- 
date for Governor; State Comptroller in 1848 and 
ptnieigerede ae Ae elected Pk and 

o the Presidency on Gen. Taylor’ 

Te he lation to Presid é rere 

e letters to President Fillmore are now in thi 
Buffalo Historical Soc.; there are 44 volumes, and 
a list of the letters in these volumes is being pre- 
pared for the Library of Congress with the view to 
photostat such as have historical -importance. A 
collection of letters from Fillmore has been pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Buffalo Historical 
Soc. Ex-President Fillmore passed his last years 
at Buffalo, and was buried in Forest Lawn Ceme- 
tery. He was a Unitarian. He was Chancellor of 
the University of Buffalo from the time of its 
yesh in 1846 until his death. 

The first Mrs. Fillmore, born in 1798, died in 
1853, was the daughter of a Baptist clergyman, the 
Rev. Lemuel Powers of Stillwater, Saratoga Count hy 
He te gf Be ks ee in eat Connie: N. v 

ckwoods district, and continued to tea 
after Fillmore married her. io 


The second Mrs. Fillmore, wh i 
; fe » Whom he married at 
. Alb ny, . Y., at the Schuyler mansion, was 
_ Caroline Carmichael, born in 1813, died in 1881, 
"and was a daughter of Charles Carmichael and 
Temperance Blachiey of Morristown, N. J., and 
“widow of Ezekiel C. McIntosh, a prominent’ mer- 
‘chant of Albany. She bore Fillmore no children. 
/Franklin Pierce, a Democrat, was born on 
Friday, Nov. 23, 1804, inaugurated on Friday, died 
on Friday, Oct. 8, 1869, at Concord, N. H. He first 
Saw the light at Hillsborough, N. H. He was a son 
of Benjamin Pierce, who was a farmer, an officer 
eae Revolutionary Army, and Governor of the 
e. 

Franklin Pierce graduated at Bowdoin College in 
1824; practiced law; served in the New Hampshire 
Legislature, in the United States House of Repre- 
Sentatives, and in the U. S. Senate, resigning in 
1842 to resume his profession; a Brigadier General 

in wat in the war with Mexico; elected President 


‘in : 

After his term he made a tour of Europe. Pierce 
Was handsome, graceful, well-dressed; and was a 
notable orator. He was an Episcopalian. He left 
an estate valued at $72,000. 

Mrs. Pierce, born at Hampton, N. H., in 1806, 
died in 1863, was a daughter of the Rev. Jesse 
Appleton, President of Bowdoin College. Of the 

children of the Pierces, one son died in infancy, 

another at the age gf 4, and the youngest, Benja- 
Min, eleven years of age, was killed, Jan. 6, 1853, 
in a Tailroad accident near Andover, Mass. 

James Buchanan, a Federalist, later a Democrat, 
of Scottish descent. was born near Mercersburg, 
Pa., April 28, 1791, and died of rheumatic gout, at 
Lancaster, Pa., June 1, 1868. 

' He served as a volunteer in the defense of Balti- 
More, in the War of 1812; graduated at Dickinson 
College in 1809; practiced law; served in the Penn- 

/ Sylvania Legislature; elected in 1820 to the U. S. 
House of Representatives, from which he resigned 
in 1831, when President Jackson appointed him 

‘Minister to Russia; reelected in 1834 to the U. S. 
Senate, where he stayed until 1845, when he be- 

came Secretary of State under President Polk. In 
1849 he retired to Wheatland, his 22-acre estate 
hear Lancaster, Pa.; in 1853 was Minister to 
England; in 1856 he was elected President. 

'. The Buchanan papers are mainly with the Penn- 
sylvania Historical Soc., but the Library of Congress 

vhas his letters to Harriet Lane Johnston. 

President Buchanan was a Presbyterian and a 
bachelor. The mistress of the White House in his 

Administration was his sister Jane’s daughter, 
Harriet Lane, whose father, Elliott T. Lane, came 

_from an old Virginia family, had grown wealthy as 
@ transcontinental trader, and lived at Mercers- 
burg, Pa. Miss Lane, tall and blonde with violet 

eyes, had been educated at a Roman Catholic school 
at Georgetown; later in life she became an Episco- 

alian. Her mother died when she was seven, her 

ather when she was nine. Thereafter she made 

her home wits a uncle, and was with him in 
his career abroad. : 

_ Abraham Lincoln, a Whig, later a Republican, 

6 ft. 4 in. in height, was born in Hardin County 
(that spot is in what is now Larue County), Ky., 
Feb. 12, 1809, and was a descendant of Samuel 

“Lincoln and wife, Martha, who came over from 
Hingham, near Norwich, England, in 1637, arriving 

at Salem, Mass., on June 20, and later settled at 


, Mass. 
“aa uel Lincoln, the pioneer, died in 1690, aged 
“71, the father of 11 children. His third son, 
Mordecai, (1657-1727) had a son, Mordecai (1686- 
1736), who had a son, John (died in 1788), who had 
@ son, Abraham (1744-1786), who had a son, 
“Thomas (1778-1851). He was the father of Abra- 
‘ham, the President. 
- The Lincolns in successive generations lived in 
‘New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia and Kentucky. 
* Abraham’s father, Thomas (grandson of John 
‘Lincoln .of Rockingham, Va., and great-grandson- 
-of Mordecai Lincoln of Berks County, Penn.), was 
a carpenter and cabinet maker and wheelwright. 
He built the Primitive Baptist Church at Gentry- 
ville, Ind. At 22 he was apprenticed to Joseph 
‘Hanks of Elizabethtown, Ky., and married Joseph’s 
‘sister, Nancy. Her ancestor, Thomas Hanks, emi- 
grated from England to Virginia in 1644. 
~ The log cabin in which Nancy Hanks lived and 
‘was married has been deeded to the State of 
‘Kentucky by W. L. Clements of South Bend, Ind., 
and his tather. W. A. Clements of Springfield, Ky. 
e cabin, in 1911, was moved to Harrodsburg, Ky., 
om its original site at Beachland, Ky., 
the banks of the Little Beech Fork, in Wash- 
gton County. The cabin, enclosed in a brick 
urch, built by Mrs. E. B. Ball of Muncie, Ind., 
w-known as the Lincoln Marriage Temple, in 
Pioneer Memorial State Park, was dedicated as a 
2 , on June 12, 1931. i 
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Abraham had a sister, Sarah, and a brother, 
Thomas. The sister married but’ had no children. 
The brother died in infancy. In 1816 Abraham’s 
barents moved across the Ohio River into Indiana, 
where his mother died in 1818. His father then 
married a widow, Sarah Bush Johnston. In 1830 
the family moved to Macon County, Ill., and in 
1831 to Coies County, Ill., where Abraham’s parents 
Passed the rest of their lives. 

Research technicians of the National Park Service 
recently have found a record in the office of the 
Court of Springfield, Ill., of a license granted to 
William F. Berry to operate a tavern ‘‘under the 
name of Berry & Lincoln’’ at New Salem, Ill. This 
license was issued by the clerk of the Court. 

Abraham cleared the forest and helped build 
their cabin home; with Denton Offutt he carried 
farm produce by water to New Orleans, and sold 
it; he ran at one time a ferryboat across the Ohio 
River from_the Kentucky shore to the mouth of 
Anderson Creek; kept a general store at New 
Salem, Ill.; served as an officer of volunteers in 
the Black Hawk Indian War; Postmaster at New 
Salem; he served in the Illinois Legislature 1834- 
1841; practiced law at Springfield, Ill.; in 1846 
elected to the House of Representatives and served 
one term; in 18538 debated slavery with Stephen A. 
Douglas in the latter’s successful campaign for re- 
election to the U. S. Senate; in 1860 elected Presi- 
dent; re-elected in 1864. 

President Lincoln was shot Friday (Good Friday), 
April 14, 1855, at Ford’s Theatre, Washington, at 
the performance of ‘‘Our American Cousins,’’ by 
John Wilkes Booth, an actor, and died the next 
day. The assassin was shot to death April 26, by 
Sergt. Boston Corbett, U. S. Army, near Fredericks- 
burg, Va. For participation in Booth’s crime, 
Mrs. Mary E. Surratt, David E. Harold, George A. 
Atzerodt, and Lewis Payne (Powell) were hanged 
after trial. The original plot was to assassinate 
the President, Vice-President, and certain members 
of the Cabinet; one of the conspirators knifed the 
Secretary of State, William H. Seward, in his bed- 
room, but the wound was not serious. Lincoln was 
buried at Springfield, Ill. 

A book published at Boston in 1937 put forth, 
with aileged proof, the theory that the assassina- 
tion was known in advance to at least one Cabinet 


-member and also to a high government officer 


from the South. The plot, it was hinted, was due 
to fear that Lincoln would deal too gently with the 
South after the war. 

LINCOLN’S GETTYSBURG ADDRESS 

Following is Lincoln’s own version revised by 
him from his own notes, of the address at Gettys- 
burg on Noy. 19, 1863. The great battle had been 
fought on July 1-3, 1863. 

Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers 
brought forth on this continent a new nation, 
conceived in liberty and dedicated to the proposi- 
tion that all men are created equal. 

Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing 
whether that nation or any nation so conceived and 
so dedicated can long endure. We are met on a 
great battlefield of that war. We have come to 
dedicate a portion of that field, as a final resting- 
place of those who here gave their lives that this 
nation might live. It is altogether fitting and 
proper that we should do this. 

But, in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate—we 
cannot consecrate—we cannot hallow—this ground, 
The brave men, living and dead, who struggled 
here, have consecrated it, far above our poor power 
to add or detract. The world will little note, nor 
long remember, what we say here, but it can never 
forget what they did here. It is for us the living, 
rather, to be dedicated here to the unfinished work 
which they who fought here have thus far so nobly 
advanced. It is rather for us to be here dedicated 
to the great task remaining before us—that from 
these honored dead we take increased devotion to 
that cause for which they gave the last full measure 
of devotion—that we here highly resolve that these 
dead shall not have died in vain—that this nation, 
under God, shall have a new birth of freedom— 
and that government of the people, by the people, 
for the people shall not perish from the earth, 

Lincoln, according to W. E. Barton, made 5 auto- 
graph copies of the Gettysburg address; one at 
Washington, before leaving; one for David Wills, 
at Gettysburg; a third, several days later, for Wills; 
a fourth, for the famous orator, Edward Everett, 
for display at the N. Y. Sanitary Fair; and the 
fifth, for George Bancroft, the historian. 

In John Wyclif’s introduction to his translation 
of the Bible, published in England in 1382, these 
words occur: ‘‘The Bible is for the government of 
the people by the people and for the people. 

Lincoln, as President, at Washington, was a 
regular attendant at the New York Ave. Presby- 
terian Church, and his pew bears a silver plate on 
the arm, stating that he sat there on Sunday morn- 
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Fa 
ings. He never formally joined a church or a 
denomination. ters 

Lincoln’s estate, as administered by U. S. Su- 
preme Court Justice David Davis, amounted to 
$110,295, mostly saved from his salary of $25,000 
@ year and invested in Government securities. The 
property was equally divided among the widow and 
two sons, Robert T., and Thomas (‘Tad’). 

Mrs. Lincoln, born at Lexington, Ky., in 1818, 
died in 1882, was one of six children of Robert 
Smith Todd, a pioneer settler, by his first wife, 
Eliza Parker. By his second wife, Betsy Humphreys, 
he had nine children. Her half-sister, Emille Todd, 
became the wife of Brig. Gen. Ben Hardin Helm, 
of the Confederate Army, who was Killed Sept. 20 
1863, at the Battle of Chicamaugua. Lincoln and 
Mary Todd had planned a wedding in Jan., 1841, 
but they quarreled, and the marriage was post- 
poned. Within a few weeks of the assassination 
Mrs. Lincoln was the object of bitter attacks in 
Congress. She was for a time in 1875 in a mental 
sanatorium. 

After Mrs, Lincoln's death her estate was ap- 
praised at $77,555, of which $72,000 was in U. S 
gold bonds. ce 

Of the Lincoln children, William Wallace died in 
1862, and Thomas (‘‘Tad’’) in 1871, Edward Baker 
Lincoln was born on March 10, 1846, and died on 
Feb. 1, 1850. Another son, Robert Todd Lincoln, 
born at Springfield, Aug. 1, 1843, studied law at 
Harvard, served in the Civil War, was Secretary of 
War in the Garfield Cabinet, then Minister to 
Great Britain, and later counsel to and President 
of the Pullman Palace Car Co. 

Robert T. Lincoln was found dead in bed, July 
26, 1926, at his home, Manchester, Vt. He was 
buried in the National Cemetery, at Arlington, Va., 
across the Potomac River from Washington. He 
had turned over to the U. S. government more than 
10,000 letters to and from Abraham Lincoln, also 
drafts of state papers, pamphlets, and newspaper 
clippings—all to be kept sealed at. the Library of 
Congress until 21 years after the donor’s death. 
His widow, Mrs. Mary Harlan Lincoln, who died 
on March 31, 1937, at Washington (Georgetown), 
was a daughter of James Harlan, a U. S. Senator 
from Iowa. She left two daughters, Mrs. Charles 
Isham, and Mrs. Robert J. Randolph. Mrs. Robert 
Todd Lincoln gave to the Library of Congress the 
Bible on which Abraham Lincoln took the oath as 
President, and also the Lincoln family Bible. Her 
estate was estimated at nearly $3,000,000. 

Andrew Johnson, 2 Democrat, christened Andrew 
Jackson Johnson, was born Dec. 29, 1808, and died 
July 31, 1875. He was a son of Jacob Johnson, 
porter at old Casso’s Inn, at Raleigh, N. C., sexton 
for the church, and porter in Col. William Polk’s 
bank. The mother of the boy, before her marriage 
to Johnson, was Mary McDonough, maid at the 
inn. He was apprenticed at 10 to a tailor for a 
term of 8 years, and was chained to a table and a 
pair of shears, with no chance for play or school. 
His father died when he was five. He ran away 
from the tailor after 6 years of slavery, and mi- 
grated to Tennessee. ; 

Tm the historica] museum of the State of Tennessee 
is a black broadcloth coat made by Andrew Johnson 
when Governor of Tennessee, in 1853, for his friend, 
Judge W. W. Pepper, of Springfield, Tenn. It is 
the only coat ever made by a governor of his State 
who was also Vice-President and President of the 
United States. Pepper had been a blacksmith be- 
fore studying law. When Johnson was elected 
Governor Judge Pepper went into a blacksmith 
shop, selected iron to his own liking, and with 
forge and hammer made a pair of shovel and tongs 
for his friend’s gubernatorial fireplace. Johnson 
got a tailor to give him Pepper’s measurements, 
selected the best piece of black broadcloth in town, 
and sat cross-legged on the governor’s table in the 
State capitol behind closed doors at night till he 
finished the garment. 

When Johnson was 19 he married Eliza McCardle, 
who taught him to write. 

His first political office was Alderman at Greene- 
ville, Tenn,; then, in 1830, Mayor; in 1835 entered 
the Legislature; in 1843 elected to the House of 
AU ea as an anti-U. S. Bank Democrat, 
and served till 1853, when he was elected Governor 
of Tennessee; in 1857 elected to the U. S. Senate, 
where he was a Union man; appointed by President 
Lincoln in 1862 Military Governor of ‘Tennessee; 
in 1864 elected Vice-President when Lincoln was 
re-elected on the National Union Party ticket; 
succeeded to the presidency on the death of 
Lincoln, April.15, 1865. 

President Johnson was impeached by the House 
of Representatives for having removed without the 
Senate’s consent E. M. Stanton, Secretary of War, 
and on other charges. He was tried by the U. S. 
Senate, which voted 35 for conviction, 19 for ac- 
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quittal; as two-thirds vote was necessary for con- 
viction the Pp at failed, and he was 
acquitted May 26, 5 i 

i 1875 he was again elected to the U. S. Senate © 
from Tennessee. , 

He was a stocky man of medium height, and he © 
died of paralysis, near Carter’s Station, Tenn., and ; 
was buried at Greeneville. His one-room log house 
there, which he used as a tailor shop, has been 
bought by the State of Tennessee and has been 
enclosed by a colonial brick structure for its pro- 
tection. On display are Johnson’s iron shears and 
other personal belongings. ? 

Mrs. Johnson, born at Leesburg, Tenn., in 1810, 
died in 1876, was the only daughter of a widow in @ 
mountain hamlet when Johnson married her. Their 
daughter, Martha, born in 1828, educated at 
Georgetown, D. C., was often a guest at the White 
House in Polk’s administration. In 1857 she mar- 
ried Judge D. T. Patterson and was mistress of the , 
White House in place of her invalid mother. An- 
other daughter, Mary, 1832-1883, was the wife, first ~ 
of Daniel Stover ,of Carter County, Tenn., and 
after his death, of W. R. Bacon, of Greeneville, 
Tenn. By Stover she had three children. 

Ulysses S. Grant, of English descent, the pioneer 
in America being Matthew Grant, who settled, in 
1630, at Dorchester, Mass.. was born at Point 
Pleasant, O., April 27, 1822, and died of cancer 
on Mt. McGregor, near Saratoga, N. Y., July 23, 
1885. Grant’s Tomb overlooks the Hudson at 
N.Y. City. 

He was the oldest of six children of Jesse R. 
Grant, a tanner, and Hannah Simpson, and was 
baptized as Ulysses Simpson Grant, according to 
his father, notwithstanding a widespread popular 
peter that the baptismal name was Hiram Ulysses 

rant. 

U. S. Grant worked as a boy on his father’s 
farm; graduated in 1843 at the U. S. Military 
Academy; served as an officer under Generals 
Zachary Taylor and Winfield Scott, 1845-48 in the 
war with Mexico; resigned in 1854 after service in 
California, from the army, and was a farmer and 
real estate dealer at St. Louis; in 1860 clerked in 
ae father’s hardware and leather store at Galena, ~ 


At the outbreak of the Civil War he drilled 
volunteers, and was commissioned Colonel of the 
21st Illinois Regiment by Gov. Yates. In 1862, after 
his capture of Ft. Donelson, he was made a Major 
General; captured Vicksburg July 4, 1863; won the 
Battle of Chattanooga on Nov. 24-25, 1863; in 1864 
was made Lieutenant General; forced Lee’s sur- 
render at Appomattox, Va., April 9, 1865; in 1866 
Congress commissioned him General of the Army. 

General Grant was elected President in 1868, by 
the Republican party. Early in life he was a Whig, 
but in 1856 he voted for Buchanan. In 1872 he was 
re-elected President on the Republican ticket; in 
1877-1879 made a four of the world, and in 1880 
visited the South, Cuba, and Mexico; in 1880 his 
308 Republican friends failed to renominate him 
for President, after 36 ballots; in 1884 lost his 
fortune in the failure of Grant & Ward, N. Y. City 
bankers, but made another by writing his memoirs. 
He was a Methodist. The 4-room cabin in which he 
was born, at Point Pleasant, on the Ohio River, 22 
miles up from Cincinnati, is now restored, a part of 
the Grant Memorial Park. 

Mrs. Grant, born in 1826, died in 1902, was a 
daughter of Judge Frederick Dent of St. Louis, a 
son of a Revolutionary officer. 

The Grants had four children—Frederick Dent 
(born at St. Louis, May 30, 1850; died at N. Y¥, City 
April 11, 1912); Ulysses jr., lawyer (died in Calif., 
Sept. 25, 1929, aged 77 years); Jesse R. (civil 
engineer, died at Los Altos, Calif., June 8, 1934, 
aged 76); and Nellie. The last named became the 
wife of Algernon Sartoris, of London. 

Maj. Gen. Frederick Dent Grant, West Point 
graduate (1871) and = soldier, was Minister to 
Austria-Hungary (1890-1893); a New York City 
Police Commissioner (1895-1897); a general officer 
in Po wee a Ss ae * 

ellie Grant an apt. Sartoris were married 
the White House in 187 ae 


a 


+ Congress in 1872; 
_ 1876 was the Re 


é 


Ohio, in 1867, and was re-elected; defeated for 
re-elected Governor in 1875; in 
ublican candidate for President. 


The votes of Louisiana, South Carolina and 


Florida being in dispute, Congress appointed an 


Electoral Commission of 5 Senators, 5 Representa- 

tives and 5 Justices of the U. S. Supreme Court, 

who, by vote of 8 to 7, decided the votes of these 

States in favor of Gen. Hayes, and he was seated. 
He was a descendant of George Hayes,.a Scot, 

who settled in 1680 at Windsor, Conn. 

.The Hayes papers and his library of Americana 


"are at Freemont, O., in the Hayes Memorial. 


Mrs. Hayes, born in 1831, died in 1889, was a 
daughter of Dr. James Webb, of Chillicothe, O., 
and a granddaughter of Dr. Isaac Cook. The Webbs 
had come from Lexington, Kentucky. She refused 
to let wine be served in the White House; was a 
Methodist, and a college graduate. 

President Hayes and his wife had eight children; 
Birchard A. (1853); Webb C. (1856-1934); Ruther- 
ford P. (1858); Joseph T. (1861-1863); George C. 
(1864-1866); Fanny (1867); Scott R. (1871); Man- 
ning F. (1873-1874). 

James A. Garfield, a Republican, born on his 
father’s farm at Orange, O., Nov. 19, 1831, died at 
Elberon, N. J., Sept. 19, 1881, from assassin Charles 
J. Guiteau’s bullet, was a descendant of Edward 
Garfield, an English Puritan, who, in 1630, was one 
of the founders of Watertown, Mass. His mother 
Was Eliza Ballou, a New England descendant of a 
French Huguenot. His father, Abram Garfield, was 
@ native of New York, who pioneered in 1830 to 
the Ohio wilderness. 

Garfield worked on a boat on the Ohio canals; 
did carpentry; baptized in youth a Campbellite 
into the fold of ‘‘The Disciples’; graduated in 1856 
at Williams College; president (1857-1861} of the 
Eclectic Institute at Hiram, O.; admitted to the 
bar; in 1859 elected to the State Senate; served as 
a Major General in the Union Army in the Civil 
War; resigned from the army in 1863 to take a seat 
in the U. S. House of Representatives, and served 
until 1880, when he was elected to the U. S. Senate 


- to succeed Allen G. Thurman. 


30, 1882 


In 1880 Garfield was elected President, and was 
inaugurated on a Friday; on July 2, 1881, he was 
fatally shot at the Baltimore and Potomac Railway 
depot, Washington, by Guiteau, and was buried at 
Cleveland, O. Guiteau was convicted of murder 
and was hanged at the jail at Washington, June 


The assassination was linked to the ‘‘Half- 
Breed’’ quarrel in Republican politics in N. Y. 
State, which led to the resignation of Roscoe 
Conkling Cc. Platt from the U. S. 


Senate. 
Garfield wus burly and strong. The Garfield 


apers are at Mentor, O. 

r rs. Garfield’s father. was Zeb Randolph, a 
farmer at Garrettsville, O.; she was born in 1833, 
and died in 1918. She and Garfield were school- 
mates, and she became his wife when he was Presi- 
dent of the Eclectic Institute at Hiram, O. Her 
mother was a daughter of Elijah Mason, of 
Lebanon, Conn., and a descendant of Gen. 


and Thomas 


' Nathanial Greene. 


Of the Garfield children, Harry A., lawyer, be- 
came President of Williams College; James R., 
lawyer, was Secretary of the Interior under Roose- 
velt; te Saegy became on ee oe McDowell, 

er; 2) marrie . anley Brown. 
: Chester A. etter, a Whig, then a Republican, 
who became President when Garfield died, was 
born at Fairfield, Vt., Oct. 5, 1830, and died at 
N. ¥. City, Nov. 18, 1886. He was a son of the 
Rev. William ee? fae Malvina Stone, of an 
w Hampshire family. 
ne. aaduated at Union College in 1848; taught 
school at Pownall, Vt., studied law in New York 
City, heiped organize in 1861 the New York State 
Militia, and when the Civil War began was ap- 
inted Quartermaster General and equipped State 
roops for service at the front; in 1871 was ap- 
poled Collector of the Port of N. Y. and served 
until 1878, when President Hayes removed him for 
political reasons. 
1 as delegate at large from New York State 
\Bocelge a leader in the fight at the_Republican 


- National Convention to name Gen. Grant for a 


_ who died in infancy; 
@ 1865, died 1937; and 


hird term, and in the interests of harmony was 
mae n the ticket for Vice-President. 
Arthur was tall, portly, dark, handsome, courtly. 
His death was gue to apepiey! eae buried at 
any, N. Y. was an 5 
een : aeonay, who died a 1880, before her 
husband became President, was a Virginian, born 
in 1837, at Fredericksburg, and was a daughter of 
Commander Vea ten pees ie eA 
id , W.L, H. 5 
ore ta Chester ‘Alan Arthur Jr., 
Ellen Herndon Arthur, 
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1871, who became the wife of Charles Pinkerton. 

The mistress of the White House in Arthur’s 
Administration was his sister, Mary, wife of John 
E. McElroy of Albany, N. Y. 

Grover Cleveland, a Democrat, born at Caldwell, 
N. J., March 18, 1837, died at Princeton, N. J., 
June 24, 1908, was descended from Moses Cleveland, 
of England, who settled near Woburn, Mass., in 
1635. A later ancestor, Gen. Moses Cleveland, 
founded the City of Cleveland, Ohio. Grover’s 
father, Richard Falley Cleyeland, was a son of a 
watchmaker, amd was pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church at Caldwell. Mis mother was Ann Neale, 
of Baltimore, daughter of a merchant, of Irish 
birth. and- was tall, dark and slim. Grover was 
named after the Rev. Stephen Grover, his father’s 
predecessor at Caldwell. He dropped the ‘‘Stephen’”’ 
while a lad at Fayetteville, N. Y. 

When he was 16 his father died and the son left 
school to clerk in a store at Clinton, N. Y.; taught, 
with an older brother, at the N. Y. City Institu- 
tion for the Blind; made up a herd book for his 
uncle, Lewis F. Allen, a stock breeder at Black 
Rock, near Buffalo; studied law at Buffalo and was 
admitted to the bar in 1859; in 1863 became 
Assistant District Attorney of Erie County; defeated 
for District Attorney in 1865, but was elected 
Sheriff. in 1870; in 1881 elected Mayor of Buffalo; 
in 1882 elected Governor of New York; in 1884 was 
cage! President; defeated in 1888; elected again 
in 3 

Early in July, 1893, according to Dr. James H. 
Tobey, Cleveland was operated on for cancer, on 
Commodore E. C. Benedict’s yacht, Oneida, in Long 
Island Sound. The entire upper section of one jaw 
was removed; other parts of the growth were cut 
out on July 17. Then a dentist fitted in an 
artificial jaw made of vulcanized rubber. 

After leaving the White House Cleveland settled 
at Princeton, N. J., and he was buried there. On 
the change of control of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Soc. of N. Y. he was made a trustee. He was 
fond of hunting and fishing. 

Mrs. Cleveland’s father, Oscar Folsom, was a 
law partner of Cleveland, at Buffalo. Her mother 
was Emma C. Harmon. She was born in 1864, was 
married to the President at the White House in 
et and their second daughter was born there in 


Before the marriage, the mistress of the Execu- _ 
tive Mansion was the President’s youngest sister, — 
Rose Elizabeth Cleveland. Anolder sister, Margaret, 
born at Caldwell, N. J., Oct. 28, 1838, became the 
wife of Norval B. Bacon, an architect, and died at 
Toledo, March 5, 1932. : 

President Cleveland had five children, Ruth, 
Esther, Marion, Richard Folsom, and. Francis 
Grover. : 

Cleveland’s. widow married, Feb. 10, 1913, 
Thomas Jex Preston, Jr., Professor of Archeology. 

Benjamin Harrison, a Republican, was born at 
North Bend, O., Aug. 20, 1833, and died at Indian- 
apolis, March 13, 1901. He was descended from the 
Virginia Harrisons. He was the third son of John 
Scott Harrison, a son of President William Henry 
Harrison. By some, the Harrison lineage is traced 
to Pocahontas. Benjamin’s mother was Elizabeth 
P. Irwin. 

He worked on his father’s 400-acre farm; grad- 
uated in 1852 at Miami University; admitted’ to 
practice law in 1853 at Cincinnati; elected in 1860 
as reporter of the Indiana Supreme Court; raised 
volunteers and served as a Union General in the 
Civil War, defeated for Governor in 1876; in 1879 
a member of the Mississippi River Commission; in ~ 
1881 elected from Indiana to the United States 
Senate; in 1888 elected President; in 1892 re- 
nominated but was defeated. 

Harrison was an elder in the Presbyterian 
Church at Indianapolis. He was short, sandy, 
astute, unsociable, with small, bright, sharp eyes. 
His estate was estimated at $375,000. 

The first Mrs. Harrison, who was born at Oxford, 
O., in 1832, and died in the White House, in 1892, 
was a daughter of Prof. John W. Scott of Miami 
University, later President of Oxford Seminary. 
She was a musician and painter, a Presbyterian 
Sunday school teacher, and was the first President-. 
‘General of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution. 

Mrs. Harrison’s son, Russell B., mining engineer 
and journalist, graduated at Lafayette (Pa.) Col- 
lege. Her daughter, Mary, married James R. 
McKee, an Indianapolis merchant. She died on 
Oct. 28, 1930, at Greenwich, Conn. i 

The second Mrs. Harrison was Mrs. Mary Scott 
Lord Dimmick, niece of the first Mrs. Harrison, 
and widow of Walter Erskine Dimmick, a lawyer, 


| who died at sea. She was born in Ohio in 1858, and 


nt two years at the White House during her 
sal Tite, The ex-president married her at N. ¥. 
City. By the second wife Harrison had one child, 
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Elizabeth Harrison, born in 1897. In 1921 she mar- 
tied James Blaine Walker, jr., a great-nephew of 
James G. Blaine. J : 

William McKinley, a Republican, was born at 
Niles, O., Jan. 29, 1843, and died at Buffalo, mys 
Sept. 14, 1901. He was of Highland Scottish descent, 1 
but his ancestors lived long in Ireland before PHeoaaES) ; 

settling in York County, Pa. His father was William 1 the World — 
McKinley, operator of charcoal furnaces at Niles, ; 

©., his mother was Nancy Allison, of Scottish line- 
] age, whose family settled in Westmoreland County, 

a, 


_ McKinley was the seventh of nine children. He nes. : 
quit Allegheny College to make a living, and taught ti Sept. 15, © 
~ school; enlisted as a private and served in the Civil 
hla and pene oe a ond er pes law ane Brace “ 
-at Canton, O.; elected, , Prosecuting = j 
Carded of Stark County; in 1876 élected to the | half-brother of the late Charles P. Taft, the latter’s — 
House of Representatives and served until 1891, | mother being Fannie Phelps, of Vermont. 
except for a short time in 1884 when a contest Alphonso Taft was Secretary of War and later 
unseated him; élected Governor, 1891 and re-elected | Attorney General in Grant’s Cabinet, and was 
_ in 1893; elected President in 1896 and re-elected in | Minister to Austria, and then to Russia, under _ 
1900. Sak President Arthur. : ‘ 
McKinley was assassinated by an anarchist, Leon W. H. Taft graduated in 1878, at Yale, and in ~ 
zolgosz, who shot him twice, with a pistol hidden | 1880 at the Cincinnati Law School; admitted to the 
in a handkerchief, Sept. 6, 1901, at the Pan-|Bar in 1880; a law reporter on Cincinnati dailies; 
’ American Exposition, Buffalo, N. Y. The President | Assistant Prosecuting Attorney 1881-1882; Assistant © 
died Sept. 14, at the home of John G. Milburn, at | City Solicitor, 1887; Judge Cincinnati Superior 
_ Buffalo. Czolgosz was convicted and was electro- | Court, 1887-1890; U. S. Solicitor General, 1890-1892; 
cuted Oct. 29, 1901, at Auburn State Prison. U.S. Circuit Judge, 1892-1900; Dean of the Law 
"McKinley was a Methodist. He was buried at | School at the University of Cincinnati, 1896-1900; 
- Canton, O. The McKinley papers were put in| President of the U. S. Philippine Commission, 
possession of George B. Cortelyou at N. Y. City. | 1900-1901; Civil Governor of the Philippines, 1901- 
" Mrs. McKinley, born in 1847, died in 1907, | 1904; in 1902 arranged at Rome with Pope Leo 
‘was a daughter of James Asbury Saxton and Kath- | XIII, the question of purchase of Roman Catholic 
rine DeWalt. She was educated in private svhools, lands in the Philippines; Secretary of War under 
_ spent some time in Europe and was cashier in her | Roosevelt, 1904-1908; Provisional Governor of Cuba 
_ father’s bank at Canton, Ohio, when she married. | for a while in 1907; on Government mission in 1907 
_ heir two children, Katie and Ida, died in early | to Cuba, Panama and the Philippines. 
childhood. A neryous ailment then made her an Taft was elected President in 1908; defeated for — 
invalid for the rest of her life. She was, neverthe~ re-election in 1912; professor of law at Yale Uni- — 
less, the mistress of the White House, accompanied | versity, 1913-1921; appointed Chief Justice United 
her husband everywhere, and was with him at | States Supreme Court, June 30, 1921, and resigned 
uffalo when he was assassinated. on Feb. 3, 1930, at Asheville, N. C. ‘ 
‘Theodore Roosevelt, Republican (descendant of Taft left Asheville very ill, and was taken. by 
es Martenszen van Rosenvelt, of Zeeland, Hol- | train, to Washington, where he died on March 8, 
d, who emigrated in 1649-50 to New Netherland | 1930. The body lay in state, on March 11, under 
th his wife, Jannette), was born at N. ¥. City, | the Dome of the Capitol, and then was buried with 
. 27, 1858, and died in sleep at Oyster Bay, | military honcrs, at the National Cemetery, 
n 19. He was a son of Theodore | Arlington. 

. Collector of the Port, and His estate was estimated at $350,000 personalty 
and $125,000 realty. Taft was a Unitarian. He was 
tall, portly and affable. 

Mrs. Taft was Helen Herron, of Cincinnati, a 
daughter of Judge John W. Herron and Harriet . 
} Collins. She is one of eight children, a musician 
‘an unsuccessful candidate for Mayor of New York | and a founder of the Cincinnati Orchestra. Her 
City in 1886; Police Commissioner; a member of | father was a law partner of Rutherford B. Hayes. 
e National Civil Service Commission; Assistant Her only daughter is Helen Herron Taft, Acting 
ecret: President (June, 1930) of Bryn Mawr College, and 
wee of Pas i tip vv professor at Bryn 
awr. er sons are Rober honso Ta 
Charles Phelps Taft, 2d. af ecto 
Mrs. Taft has blue-gray eyes and a contralto. 
voice, a broad forehead and brown hair. 
Woodrow Wilson, a Democrat, was born at 
Staunton, Va., Dec. 28, 1856, and died Feb. 3, 1924, 
at Washington. He was a son of a Presbyterian 
minister, the Rev. Joseph Ruggles Wilson, and 
Janet Woodrow, daughter of a Scottish-Presbyterian 
minister; and a grandson of James Wilson, a Pres- 
byterian, of Ulster, Ireland, who settled at Phila- 
delphia in 1807, and became a printer, marrying, 
= moan a girl, aio og eee Presbyterian, who 
ad come across the an 
with him. : ¢ in the same ship 
son graduated at Princeton University, 1879; 
qian eta = gk re ue tea of Virsinis ie 
: ; and_too! Ss x legree at 
thie lest a voluminous author, and fond of] in 1886. He practiced law rh Fs eae ea 
le cs. He was awarded the Nobel peace prize | 1883; taught history and political economy at Bryn 


1906. ‘a 
"He Was shot and wounded at Milwaukee, Oct. 14, | sity’ 1888-1007 proteeece Of eran Univer 


j sity, 1888-1890; prof 
by a crank. He belonged to the Reformed bo economy at cee oh ne pradends and 


brother of Henry W. 


= 


versity, 1890- 


In 1902 he was chosen President o: 
7 ats, ont ie Rae a oad Pers sep e aen ML gvecnonen 
oar ; - ; electe i 
“eh fe married revelested tn 1816, = resident in 1912, 
e, daughter e helped draft a treaty of peac h 
ast S e Haskell Lee, | at Paris, in 1919, welding ee it Ae Conant 
; the League of Nations. The treaty was accepted by 
Japan and the Allies in Europe, but was rejected by 
the U. S. Senate, the opposition being led by the 
late Henry Cabot Lodge. In campaigning in the 
West to arouse public sentiment for the treaty, the 
President was pari? paralyzed by apoplexy. ’ 
pa He was awarded the Nobel Peace Prize in 1919 
Nagne.ct ot Rete epresentatives, died at | Wilson was a Presbyterian. He was entombed in 
(ag on April 9, 1931, the P. E. Cathedral, Washington. His estate was 
cond Mrs. Roosevelt, whom he married | valued at over $600.00. : e 
, 1886, at London, was Edith Kermit The first Mrs. Wilson, Ellen Louise Axson. ‘of 


- 2a 


ae 


i 


% ome, Ga. born in 1860, was a sister of Prof. 


5 MRS hott as Os eta) a pace Rieti 


a 


tockton Axson of Princeton University, and a 
ter of the Rev, S. E. Ax8on and. Margaret 
She was aided as mistress of the White 
e by her three children, Margaret W., Eleanor 
R., who there became the second wife of William 
G. McAdoo, Secretary of the Treasury under Wil- 
son; and Jessie W., who also there married, Nov. 
25, 1913, Francis B. Sayre, a lawyer, a member of 
the Pennsylvania family that has large coal and 
railroad properties. Mrs. Sayre died on Jan. 15, 
1933, at Cambridge, Mass. The first Mrs. Wilson 
died at the White House in 1914. 

The second Mrs. Wilson, Edith Bolling of 
Wytheville, Va., widow of Norman Galt, a Wash- 
ington jeweler, was born in 1872. She is one of 
three sisters; she inherited a fortune from her first 
husband, and she was mistress of the White House 
during the last of the first and all of the second 
Wilson Administrations. She accompanied him to 
the Versailles Peace Conference, was his companion 
in all of his travels in Europe and the United 
States, and was with him when he was stricken 
in the West. 

Warren G. Harding was born at Corsica, O., 
Nov. 2, 1865, and died at San Francisco, Aug. 2, 
1923. He was the son of Dr. George Tryon Harding 
and Phoebe Elizabeth Dickerson. He studied, 
1879-1882, at Ohio Central College; in 1884 became 
connected with the Daily Star, at Marion, O., and 
later owned and edited the paper, selling it shortly 
before his death. 

He served in the State Senate, 1900-1904; Lieu- 
tenant Governor of Ohio, 1904-1906; defeated for 
Governor in 1910; entered the U. S. Senate in 1915; 
elected President in 1920. 

The Limitation of Armament Conference was 
held under his invitation, at Washington, begin- 
ning on Noy. 11, 1921. 4 . 
Harding was tall, leisurely in movement, genial, 
and a pacifier: a Baptist. He was buried at 
Marion, O. 

His estate, exclusive: of his newspaper, was 
officially appraised_at $486,566. 

Mrs. Harding, Florence Kling, born Aug. 15, 
1860, was a daughter of Amos O. Kling, a Marion, 
Ohio, hardware merchant and later a banker. Her 
family were Mennonites. Mrs. Harding’s first hus- 
band was Henry DeWolfe, by whom she had a son, 
Marshall Eugene De Wolfie. Mrs. Harding died at 
Marion, Nov. 21. 1924. Almost all of her estate, 
estimated at $350,000, was left in trust to Marshall 
De Wolfe’s children, Jean and George N. 

Calvin Coolidge, a Republican, was born at 
Plymouth, Vt., July 4, 1872, son of Col. John Calvin 
Coolidge, farmer and storekeeper (who died, aged 
80, at Plymouth, Vt., March 18, 1926), and Victoria 
J. Moor. His ancestor, John Coolidge, came with 
his wife, Mary, from England and settled at Cam- 
bridge (then Watertown), in the Puritan Colony of 
Massachusetts Bay, in 1630. 

Coolidge graduated at Amherst College, 1895; 
admitted to practice law, 1897, at Northampton, 
Mass.; City Councilman, 1899; City Solicitor, 1900- 
1901; clerk of the Courts, 1904; member of the 
Lower House of the Mgssachusetts Legislature, 
-1907-1908; Mayor of orthampton. 1910-1911; 
member of the State Senate, 1912-1915; and Presi- 
dent of that body, 1914-1915; Lieutenant-Governor 
of Massachusetts, 1916-1918; Governor, 1919-1920; 
elected Vice-President in 1920, and became Presi- 
dent on Harding’s death, Aug. 2. 1923. He was 
sworn by his father, Col. John Coolidge, in the 
family homestead, at Plymouth Notch, Vt., early 
in.the morning of Aug. 3. A question was raised 
AS to the validity of that oath, Col. Coolidge being 
only a state officer (Justice of the Peace). There- 
fore, a second oath was taken, 

A 


on pss a before 
a hling, then a Justice o: e Supreme 
ee oe the District of Columbia. He was elected 


Court 

nt in 1924. for the full term. On retirement 
Sharer to Northampton (Mass.), where he 
died, unexpectedly and unattended, on Jan. 5, 
1933, at ‘“‘The Beeches,’’ an estate which he had 
bought on the outskirts. There, in the daytime, he 
was found lifeless, on the floor of an upstairs room, 
by his wife, on her return from shopping. It was 
‘said he had suffered from indigestion. There 
was no autopsy. The certificate of the family 
doctor stated the cause of death as ‘‘probably 
coronary thrombosis,’ which means that a blood 
clot stopped the heart. He was buried at Ply- 


mouth, Vt. ‘ ; 

lidge’s will, made at the White House 

pent 20,1936. left his estate to his wife. His 
papers are with the Library of Congress. 

Mrs. Coolidge is the daughter of Capt. Andrew 

I. Goodhue and Almira Barret, was born on Jan, 3, 

1879, at Burlington, Vt. The Captain was a Demo- 

‘crat, and was a steamboat inspector while Grover 

Meveland was President. Mrs. Coolidge graduated 

the University of Vermont in 1902 and then 


taught at the Clarke School the Deaf, 
Northampton, Mass. on 
Of the two children, John B. Coolidge, born in | 
1906, graduated at Amherst College in 1928: and 
Calvin Coolidge, jr., born in 1908, died in Wash- 
ington, July 7, 1924. John B. Coolidge, on Sept. 
23, 1929, married Florence, daughter of Gov. Jo a 
H. Trumbull of Connecticut. 50, ale 

Herbert Clark Hoover was descended from 
Andrew Hoover, born in Ellerstadt, the Palatinate, — 
came to America in 1738, settling in Pennsylvania, 
later migrating to Maryland and from there to 
North Carolina. His son, John Hoover, removed 
from North Carolina to Ohio. John Hoover’s so 
Jesse Hoover, (1799-1856 


for 


) 
Minthorn (1848-1883). 
Herbert Hoover was born at West Branch, Iow 
Aug. 10, 1874. 

Herbert Hoover’s ancestors were Quakers 
father a blacksmith. Left an orphan in childhood, 
Herbert lived with his Uncle Allan on a farm in ~ 
Iowa, later with an Uncle Laban Miles, Osage 
Indian Agent in Indian Territory, and then with a 
third uncle, John Minthorn at Newberg and Sale 


Oregon. ‘ 
Herbert Hoover’s education began in the public 

schools at West Branch, Iowa, and in Oregon, 

was finished at Leland Stanford Junior University, 

which he entered when it first opened, in the fa. 

of 1891. He specialized in engineering, and & 

ated in 1895. He married in 1899 Miss Lou Her 

daughter of Charles D. Henry, of Monterey, | i 
As an undergraduate he worked upon the ~ 

Arkansas and the United States Geological S evs, 

and in the mines in California. In 1896 he bega : 

his career as a mining engineer, and to 1914 was — 

thus engaged, in this country, Australia, Afric: 

Europe, and Asia. ure a. 
At the outbreak of the war he was in Europe in ; 

furtherance of the participation of foreign gov 

ments in the celebration of the opening o 

Panama Canal, to be held in San Francisco. 1 

the declaration of war he was made Chairman | 

the American Relief Committee at London, 

subsequently was the head of the Commission 

Relief in Belgium; U.S. Food Administrator, 

1917-June, 1919, member War Council, and eg 

commissions. fomlt 9 

He was U. S. Secretary of Commerce, 1921-; 

served in many other public capacities, = 
Herbert Hoover in Feb., 1938, was quoted 

ing, in response to an inquiry, that he 


take for his own personal use, any of 
paid him while he was President, Secr 


outbreak of 1900. ya 
The Hoovers have two children, Herber’ Peay 


Allan. The former is married, and has childi 
Mrs. Hoover was brought up as an Episcop 


a 


1715. ee: 
™m Nicholas’s second son, Johannus (born 
1689 a Esopus), President Theodore pepe ai 


640 U.S.—Presidents and Wives; Vice President; Biograp! 


= 


mI ‘ 
~ Roosevelt graduated at Harvard in 1904, He at- 
tended eaannee aw School; took the Bar Exami- 
“nation, and was admitted to the bar. In 1910 he 
was elected as a Democrat to the State Senate from 
the Hyde Park (Dutchess County) district, and was 
e-elected in 1912, in which year he was a delegate 
the Democratic National Convention, at Balti- 


8, and was there again in 
f U.S. troops, Jan.-Feb., 


ted to his legs. The healing waters of Warm 
ings, Ga., proved beneficial and he established 
Foundation there to help sufferers without 
ns to obtain treatment. He had been a tennis 


; Democratic National Convention at Houston, 
Tex. Roosevelt spoke in Smith’s favor, calling him 
the ‘“‘Happy Warrior.’’ The nomination was ac- 
corded to Smith that time, but he was defeated, 
‘partly because, it was supposed, of the religious cry 

ed against him as a Roman Catholic. 
Smith’s supporters threw his brown derby into 
ring, for the third time, at the National Con- 


ident Roosevelt, in his fireside chat to the 
(April 14, 1938) warned that the path of 
depression leads straight to political 


r commending this program I am thinking 
tf of the immediate economic needs of the 
people of the nation, but also of their personal 
liberties—the most precious possession of all Amer- 
ic: am thinking of our democracy and of 
ecent trend in other parts of the world away 
he democratic ideal. 
“Democracy has disappeared in. several other 
at nations, not because the people of, those 
: disliked democracy, but because they had 
tired of unemployment and insecurity, of 


s, through lack of deren 4 in govern- 
inally, in desperation, they chose to sacri- 
erty in the hope of getting something to eat. 
e in America know that our own democratic 
utions can be preserved and made to work. 
der to preserve them we need to act 


John Nance Garner was born in a log cabin in 
d River County, Texas, Nov. 22, 1869, the son of 
and Sarah G. Garner, pioneers. His 
see her son elected to the vice- 


ning, he punched cattle in the Panhandle days 
O sup’ AN himself while he studied law at night. 


Roosevelt’s Warning on Dictatorships 


John Nance Garner, Vice-President 


a ple 


= ; = 
3 h 0. They made ) 
vention of 1932, at Chicago. They s given. 


in_ 1936. : 
eck: Franklin D. Roosevelt—Before her mar- 
riage, on Mch. 17, 1905, she was Miss Anna Eleanor 
Roosevelt, of Tivoli, N. Y., the daughter of the late 
Elliott Roosevelt, Phd brother of President 
Theodore Roosevelt. . 

Mrs. Roosevelt was born in New York City, Oct. 
11, 1884. She was educated in private schools and 
was given the honorary degree of D. H. L. by 
Russell Sage College in 1929. She taught in a 
private school for girls and has been active in 
educational, sociological and political affairs, and 
has made many speeches. She was financial chair- 
man of the woman’s division of the New York ; 
Democratic State Commission 1924-28, a member 
of the advisory committee in charge of Women’s 
Activities, Democratic National Campaign commit- 
tee, 1928, and vice-president of the New York State ¥ 
League of Women Voters. She plays tennis and 1 
likes outdoor life. : 5 

The Roosevelts have five children— } 

James, married, June 4, 1930, Miss Betsy Cushing, 

of Brookline, Mass. " - ¥ 

Elliott, married, Jan. 16, 1932, Miss Elizabeth B. 

Donner, of Bryn Manor, Pa.; divorced, July 17, 

1933; married, July 22, 1933, Ruth Josephine 5 

Googins of Fort Worth, Tex. : 

Franklin D., Jr., married, June 30, 1937, Miss 

Ethel du Pont, of Wilmington, Del. 

John A., married, June 18, 1938, Miss Anne L. 

Clark, of Nahant, Mass. 

Anna Eleanor, married, June 5, 1926, to Curtis 

B. Dall, of N. Y. City; divorced, July 30, 1934; 

married, Jan. 18, 1935, to John Boettiger of 

N. Y. City. 


ee ee ee 


together, to meet the problems of the nation boldly 
and to prove that the practical operation of demo- 
cratic government is equal to the task of protecting 
the security of the people. ‘ 
“Not only our future economic soundness, but 
the very soundness of our democratic institutions { 
depends on the determination of our government 
to give employment to idle men. { 
““The people of America are in agreement in de- 
fending their liberties at any cost, and the first — 
line of that defense lies in the protection of 
economic security. Your Government, seeking to 
protect democracy, must prove that government is 
stronger than the forces of business depression. q 
“History proves that dictatorships do not grow 
out of strong and successful governments, but out 
of weak and helpless ones. If by democratic 
methods people get a government strong enough to 
protect them from fear and starvation, their 
democracy succeeds; but if ees do not, they grow 
impatient. Therefore, the only sure bulwark of 
continuing liberty is a government strong enough } 
to protect the interests of the people, and a people 
strong enough and well enough informed to main- 
tain its sovereign control over its government. 
security end promperty without having to seevince 
i nd prosperity without havin: sacrifice 
our liberties into the bargain.”’ - 4 
’ 
7 


Mr. Garner 
large as New 
gresses, 


was elected from the 15th District (as 
York State), to the 58th-72nd bore 
1903-1933. Because of the Harding land- 
slide he became ranking member of the Ways and 
Means Committee and minority leader, and when 
the Democrats won control of the House was elected _ 
Speaker in 1931. In his entire service he introduced _ 
but two bills and spoke infrequently. He is rugged 
and ruddy with keen blue eyes and short cropped — 
snow-white hair, and with a close-lipped mouth. 
He is an enthusiastic hunter and fisherman. 

Mr. Garner married Miss Ettie Rheiner, of sturdy 
Texas stock, Noy. 25, 1895. She had become pro- 
ficient in stenography at a girls’ seminary and 
acted as his secretary during his congressional 
career. With wide political information and ac- 
quaintance, she has a notable grasp of public 
ausiiionee shes always opened his office by 7:30 

. M, ey have one son, Tully C. Garner, a 
banker in Uvalde. ees! 


: 


English Rulers 641, 
English Rulers 


Name 
Acces.| Died.| Age |Rgd. 
Egbert... thd 
thelwulf. .. 
aos | 8) | 2 
Ethelbert Ps 858 | 860 | °° ie 
elred....|Third son of Ethelwulf, kil 858 | 8 
Alfred, Gre. Fourth son of Ethelwulf, defeated che aden wate Ht 301 52 : 
. ; air x : RSs 3 3 
; Athe is tam, - Fldest an a 4 zt reaps aquent the LI OROR A ne rons a eps yb Vic wnt 8 5 ar 935 Pa 39 - 
aes. |Bidest son of Edward the Elder... =... ss .sscesecseeeer esac 5 
Rated Brother a Theta GR he! apg by sd freebootEr sie eae oe. eae 940 an ee S 
ee hiwy... i: Gidest son of Hdmunal died of eriet 2022.1 iLr Siren: 946 955 > 
peter. a ted Bee sc Edmund, aanieted, S Seecip, nia eee 955 958 Fe 9 
soe: Martyr," Si ; DB Ne op inkcye 0k 
Beretred tifa OE eer ear groNe gue Oslas, ie acl, vauraered) 995 | 979 | I7 | 4 
Edmund... .|'T onside,” cldest son of tthvired fought Canut “It got tendon | 979 | 1016 | 48 | 37 
C’n’te, Dane|By conquest and election, divided country with fami mice Fondon") 1016 | 1016 | 27 
_ Harold I... .|Harefoot, son of Canute, frst ruled north of the Thames... ... Tritt} 2017 | 1035 | 40°) 18 
Z Hardicanute|Son of Canute, had been Danish King mother Neemahe 1035 | 1040 | .. 
| Edward... .. .|The Confessor, son of Ethelred II, canonized. ...-..---s-+s.2c.n, 1040 | 1042 | 24 | 2. 
) Harold If. . . brother-in-law of Edward the Confessor, slain in bettie. 2222222211 1042 | 4006 tae 
id i in in battle........... 
Oa I...|Obtained Crown by conquest over Harole-ae radia s 
| William 11. - [Third son of William I, surnamed Rufus, killed by aIrOW. ». tot 1oe7 | s190:| go haan 
a eae est Sono iltiam I, surnamed Beauclerc..............-.., : 
4 Stephen. ... Third gon of Stephen, Count of Blois, by Adela, fourth daughter of 4200) LESS Gala 
RE ert ea L..... AOE Oe LENTAGaE O 1135 | 1154] 50 | 19 
4 Henry II... .|Son of Geoffrey Plantagenet, b futildas erie de j 
r Richard I... ./Eldest surviving son of Henty Pr wachamea Cheat ac Lic Henty | ee ee 
* 2) ea Sixth and youngest son of Henry II, surnamed Lackland.......... 1189 | 1199 | 42 | 10 ~ 
. Henry Ill... |Eldest son of John, first King buried at wreeilita? pence eee 1199 | 1216 | SD | ee 
Edward I... /Eldest son of Henry IT, surname Longshanks... .. AS? Lig vee te 116 a eae 
mm Edward it... Eldest surviviag son of Edward I; deposed by Parliament,Jan.7, 1327. 1272 |, 1307 | 63.12, 
4 ward III. .|Eldest son of Edward II of Carnarvon 1307, | 4327 3 ee 
»» Richard IT. ./Son of Black Prince and grandson of Edward III (deposed)... +32... 1327 | 1377 | 65 | 50 
D  drenry tv... Son of Jonn of Cane ee Oe LANCASTER Ty ete 1377 | 1400 | 34 | 22 4 
, +-+-48 ohn of Gaunt (Ghent), 4th s D} j ! 
- Henry V...../Eldest son of Henry I hero ce oe ae mae atte pas ee 1399 | 1413 | 47 | 135 
} ‘Henry VI...-|Only son of Henry V. (deposed 1461), died in the Tower of London : 1413 | 1422 | 34 | 9» 
Sepa EP fied the Tower of London -| 4493.) saz ene 
qi Edward IV..|His grandfather was Richard, son of Edmund, 5th son of Edward 
z poe Ay agi go wae eae was great-granddaughter of 
< 2 & son 0 war' ;. Ed Vv S 
: Edward V ...|Eldest son of Edward IV. murdered in Won tower of Arete tall.) y461 | 1483 | 41 | 22 
B —-Richard Wit.) (“Crookback”) Brother of Edward IV, fell at Bosworth Pield..-., 1) 14834 482: 
F TUDOR 
Henry ViI...|Son of Edmund, eldest son of Owen ‘ludor, by Katherine, widow of 
a AS Be pep tedl essay Beaufort, was great-grand- “ 
aT NGANINE PORT Pkt tes OX nic > aisle de man dee anand , 
Henry VIII. . |Only surviving son of Henry VIL; 2 of his 6 queens were beheaded 1509 1509 | 53 | 24” 
Edward VI. .|Son of Henry VIII., by Jane Seymour, his third queen...... lil 1547 1547 | 56 | 38 
SASS = Mead of a Lt by Catharine of Aragon...............| 1553 abee re . 1 
ar ghter o enry ., by Anne Boleyn who was beh h hata 
HOUSE OF STUART WS Deneaded 1558 | 1603 | 70 | 44 
JamesI.....|Son of Mary Queen of Scots, granddaughter of James IV., and “ 
Mergaret, daughter of Henry VIL........--sececceccseorcnce 1503 = 
Charles I. .../Only surviving son of James I,: beheaded at London.............. 1625 1625 | 59 | 22 
COMMONWEALTH DECLARED MAY 19, 1649 } 1649 | 48 | 24 
The Crom~ |Oliver Cromwell, Lord Protector........... TRS Re eee Be 1653 5 
wells....... Richard Cromwell, Lord Protector, resigned May 35, 1659: 511111! 1658} 1658 | Seale 
HOUSE OF STUART (RESTORED) 1712 | 86 | -. 
Charles II. ..| Eldest son of Charles I, died without issue............... ote wie fia 1660 
James Il1.... yer mene asa. (Deposed 1688. Interregnum Dec. 11, 1685 | 55 | 25 
. Re Re en eS ee ee oe Pr eT : 
William III. { Son of William Prince of Orange, by Mary, daughter of Charles I. G85") anos 68 3 
and Mary II| | Eldest daughter of James Il. and wife of William III.......-. } 1689 1702" opie 
Anne's. .<<% Second daughter of'James II. Her children died before ner.:-.. 1694.) 331 6 
/ HOUSE OF HANOVER 1702 | 1714 | 49 | 12. 
Georgel....|Son of Elector of Hanover, by Sophia, daughter of Eli zabeth ee: 
daughter of James I... 2.20 b ee cee et eee seer eee tree erece 714 1727 | 67 | 13 
George II. ..|Only son of George I., married Caroline of Brandenburg.......... | 1727 1760 | 77 | 33 
George III. .|Grandson of George Ii., married Charlotte of Mecklenburg........ 1760 | 1829 | 81 | 59 
His son, George IV, was Prince Regent, from Feb., 1811. owing 
to the mental condition of George III. 
George IV... |Eldest son of George IIl., married Caroline of Brunswick.......... 1829 | 1838 | 67 | 10 
William IV..|Third son of George III., married Adelaide of Saxe-Meiningen..... 1830 | 1837 | 71] 7 
Victoria. ....|Daughter of Edward, Duke of Kent. fourth son of George III... ..| 4837 1901 | 81 | 63_ 
HOUSE OF SAXE-COBURG : 
Edward VII. |Eldest son of Victoria, married Alexandra, Princess of Denmark....| 1991 1910 | 68 9 
HOUSE OF WINDSOR : 
George V....|Second son of Edward VII, married Princess Mary of Teck... -.! 1919 1936 | 70 | 25 
Edward VilI1|ldest son of George V, proclaimed, never crowned; acceded, J; an.20 
‘ 1936; abdicated under date of Dec. 11, 1936; later he was created ’ 
His Royal Highness, Duke of Windsor. He retired to the Continent 
and, at Monts, France, married Mrs. Wallis Warfield, of Baltimore, 1936 1 


Wide BOTS TUNE Ss SLOS Tei teiet Uo Slats Mee «desl foe's AO Nee alee 
George VI... ants dest son of George V., born Dec. 14, 1895; married, April uf 


1936 | ...- Jive 


The name of the Royal Family was changed to Windsor by a proclamation dated July 17, 1917. 
Arthur, killed in 542 at the Battle o: Camlan, was buried at Glastonbury. 

Lady Jane Grey, daughter of the Marquis of Dorset and wife of Lord Dudley, was named by 
Edward VI just before his death, as his successor to the crown; and she was proclaimed Queen by the 
- Council of State on July 10, 1553; on July 19, the Council proclaimed Mary as Queen. Lady Jane 
_ was seized, and she and her husband pleaded guilty to treason and were beheaded. 


¥ iG 
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S cottish and Russian ‘ 


Rulers of Scotland oes 
(List compiled by Donald A. MacKenzie, Scottish historian) 


A.D. 
1124/David I. 


AD. A 3|ochaid , : 
_|Pictish Dynasty 761|Brude VI. a ae e 
5 onald II. 1153|Malco . 
ecient ia8 ATeGe Constantine IL '1165| William (the Lyon). 
780|Drust IIT. Malcolm I. 1214/ Alexander ae 
 621|Kenneth L. 780/Talorcan II. Indulf. ee sere 
€33)Garnait II 782)\Talorcan III. Dub (Duff). alge her ; 
637|Brude Il. 784|Conall. Culen. 1292\John Balliol. 
a 642 Talore. — 789|Constantine. Kenneth II. 1298|Sir W. Wallace, Reg 
653|Talorcan 1 820/Angus II. Constantine IIL. 1306|Robert I, the Bruce. 
 657|Garnait i 834|Drust IV. Kenneth IIL. 1329|David 11. 
663} Drust I 836|Eoganan. Malcolm I. 1370|Robert II. 
- 67; i 839|Wrad. Dunean I. 1390|Robert IIL. 
693\Tarain. 842|Brude VIL. Macbeth. 1406|James 1 
|) Sez |Brude ty Scottish D t carne an paee 1400 anes VII 
r cottis nasty : . 

é HM Becbeey ) 843 Kenneth (SC. Mac- Donald III. (Bain). ||1488|James IV. 
-726|Alpin I 858|Donald I. [Alpin). Duncan II. 1513|James V. 
-750|Brude V. 862|Constantine L. 1097|Edgar. 1542|Mary. 

2|Angus I. (again). 877|Aed. Alexander i. ||11567|James VI. 


4\Aneus ft. (again). 0 ne EE 
5 Robert II (1316-1390). He was called the ‘‘Steward,’’ and was a son of 
ince he Bkeward of Scotland by the latter’s wife, Marjorie, daughter of King Robert the Bruce. 
rf "James VI of Scotland succeeded to the throne of England as James I and was crowned in 1603. 

Seay 


: Russian (Muscovy) Rulers 


All-Russian Congress of the Councils of Work- 
men’s, Soldiers’, and Peasants’ Deputies. Kerensky 
escaped from the country. 

A proclamation of November 10, 1917, establish- 
ing a Soviet form of government based on _ local 
elected Soviets or councils, which, in turn selected 
representatives for large areas culminating in a 
federal Congress of Soviets. 

The Congress selected a Central Executive Com- 
mittee (of some 500 members) to act as a con- 
tinuing governing body, and this in turn selected 
a Council of People’s Commissars or governmental 
executive cabinet, each Commissar heading a 
government department. 

The Chairman of the Central Executive Com- 
mittee was Mikhail I. Kalinin. 

The Chairman of the Council of People’s Com- 
missars was Nikolai Lenin. 


Foreign Commissar, later Commissar for War and 


a Duk Aye (1328) 1 Joh Marine, Leon Trotsky (Bronstein). 
and Dukes o oscow— van, or John A 
0) Simeon; (1353) John II; (1359) Demetrius The capital was shifted, on Mch. 14, 1918, from 


rines of Susdai; (1362) Demetrius TE, Don- Pe tmagead ‘(old o,f eae Un | ee CHa oe 
389) Basil III, Temnoi; (1425) Basil IV. % 


war’ uA Eiger IRS ead nen Nicepeaed “33 CONSTITUTION OF 1918 
in IIT (took title of Czar, : ase. | A constitution, adopted July 10, 1918, established 
the Terrible; (1584) Boodor or Eee the name of the country as the Russian Socialist 
606) | Federated Soviet Republic. Since non-Russian na- 
tionalities within the Republic objected to the term 
‘“‘Russian,’’ a new constitution was adopted in 1924 
under the name of Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. The Union Congress of Soviets became 

the supreme authority. 

Lenin died in January, 1924. Trotsky, after re- 
peated refusals to abide by party decisions, went 
into exile. Rykoy ‘succeeded Lenin as Chairman of 
the Council of People’s Commissars, and in Decem- 
ber, 1930, he was oh ale by Molotov. Josef Stalin, 
general secretary of the Communist Party, became 
the most powerful political figure in the country, 


CONSTITUTION OF 1936 


A new constitution was adopted Dec. 5, 1936, 
extending democratic processes and providing for 
universal direct suffrage with the secret ballot. 
The first election under the Constitution, was held 
on Dec. 12, 1937, when 91,113,153 persons recorded ~ 
their vote. 

The Federal State was divided into eleven Union 
Republics, representative of the chief national 
Alexander I; (1855) Alexander II, son} groups. The largest, the Russian S. F. S. R., met 
as; assassinated; (1881) Alexander III; | in July, 1938, in the Kremlin, Moscow. 

Nicholas II, son of Alexander III. The czar The supreme organ of state power is the Supreme 
family were assassinated in 1918. He had | Council, a two-chambered parliament elected every 
ed in 1917, after the revolution of March 12. | four years and meeting twice a year. ‘ 

Duma The Chambers are the Council of the Union with 
deputies elected on a territorial basis, one for 
every 300,000 inhabitants, and the Council of Na- 
tionalities, with deputies representing the various 


(1146) Isiaslaf II, and Igor II; 
(1149) Jurie, or George I, who 


(1305) Michael III; (1320 
(1325) Jurie or George III, 


ander I, son of Paul; (1825) Nicholas I, 


Aug. 6 a new 
h Alexander Kerensky as 


a a ee ee Se ee ee ee 


Pe Ss ee ee 


. The Kerensky cabinet reorganized on | national groups within the Union Republics and a 


ct. 8, and lasted until Nov. 7, 1917, when the | their subdivisions. Aad 

overnment was seized by the Military Revolu- The highest judicial organ is the Supreme Court, — 

i“ Committee of the Petrograd Soviet (Coun- | which, with the Special Courts are elected by the. 16 
9 ail hich handed it over the next day to the | Supreme Council, for 5-year terms. ee. 


an 


eae 


LA eho <iat 


te pha a Dynasty—Ludwig ‘The German,” 
Charles “‘The Fat,’ 876-887; reunited the Empire 
_ of Charlemagne, was crowned Emperor by the Pope 
and deposed after a treaty with the Normans. 

Arnulf, Duke of Karthia, 887-900; nephew of 
Charles the Fat; final separation of the Empire. 

Ludwig ‘‘The Child,’’ 900-911; last of the descen- 
dants of Charlemagne. - 

-Konrad I, Duke of Frankonia, 
elected sovereign. 

Saxon Dynasty—Henry I ‘‘The Fowler,’’ Duke of 
Saxony, 919-936. 

Otto I ‘‘The Great,’’ 936-973; son of Henry the 
Fowler, crowned in 962 by the Pope John XII as 
Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire. 

Otto II, 973-983; son of Otto I; attempted the 
conquest of Lower Italy from the Greeks and Arabs 
and lost the battle of Cotrone; was buried in Rome. 


911-919; first 


> 

E- Otto III, 982-1002; son of Otto II; was 3 years 
- old when his father died; regency of his mother 
. Teophano and his grandmother Adelheid: at the 
"- age of 16 was crowned Emperior by the Pope. 

4 Henry II, Duke of Bavaria, 1002-1024; son of 
' Henry the Quarreler, duke cf Bavaria, and great- 


- grandson of Henry the Fowler. 
4 House of Franconia (The Salic House)—Konrad 
II, 1024-1039; great-grandson of Konrad I, and 
son-in-law of Otto the Great. 


_ himself with church affairs; atthe Synod in Sutry 
deposed three popes and had a German bishop 
- elected; annexed Bohemia to the Empire and was 
temporarily recognized as ruler of Hungary. 

Henry IV, 1056-1106; son of Henry III; regency 
of his mother, Agnes of Poitou; contest with the 
_ Pope Gregory VII. 

Henry V, 1106-1125; son of Henry IV; continua- 
_ tion of the conflict with the church; agreement of 
Worms 1122; end of the Salic House. 

Lothar, Duke of Saxony, 1125-1137; crowned in 
Rome 1134; beginning of the contest between the 
Suabian House of Staufen and the Bavarian House 
of Welf; 1134 Albrecht the Bear was made count of 
the Northern Mark, from which developed Prussia. 

Hohenstaufen Dynasty—Conrad III, Duke of 
Suabia, 1138-1152; wars with the Bavarian House 
of the Welfs; participation in the 2nd Crusade. 

Frederic I ‘‘Barbarossa.’’. 1152-1190; conquest of 

the cities of Lombardy; second conflict with the 
Pope; loss of Upper Italy; the 3rd_ Crusade. 
Henry VI, 1190-1197; conquest of Lower Italy 
_ from the Normans; Kingdom of Palermo, inherited 
by his only son Frederic. 

' _ Philipp of Suabia, 1198-1208; younger _son of 
_ Frederic Barbarossa; war against Otto of Bavaria; 
- assassinated. 
Otto (of the House of Welf), 1198-1215; excom- 
'_ municated and deposed 1215; died 1218. 
Frederic II, 1215-1250; son of Henry VI; ruler of 
the Kingdom of Palermo; 5th Crusade; crowned as 
' King of Jerusalem; third conflict with the Pope. 
3 Conrad IV, 1250-1254; son of Frederic Il; King- 
dom of Palermo inherited _by his brother Manfred; 
Pope assists brother of French king, Charles of 
- Anjou, to seize Lower Italy. Unsuccessful attempt 
of Conradin to restore the throne of the Staufen 
- House in Italy, 1268; Conradin was beheaded. 
Interregnum, 1250-1273; different pretenders 
elected, but none came to power; William of Hol- 
land; Richard of Cornwallis; Alfons of Castilia. 

Rulers of Different Houses—Rudolf of Habsburg, 
1273-1291; wars with King Ottokar of Bohemia, 
and conquest of Bohemia; bequeated Austria to his 
eldest son; foundation of Austria. 

Adolphus, Coun’ of Nassau, 1291-1298; wars with 
Albrecht of Austria, killed in battle of Géllheim. 
a Albrecht I, Duke + Fo cdececeg 1298-1308; mur- 

dered by his nephew John. 

i oemenry Vil of Luxembourg, 1308-1313; march into 
Italy; crowned emperor in Rome. ‘ 
Ludwig of Bavaria, 1314-1347; at the same time 
election of Frederic the Beautiful of the Austrian 
house (1314-1330); civil war; abolition of the 
- papal sanction for the election of an emperor. 

Charles IV of Luxembourg, 1347-1378; grandson 
of Henry VII; ruler of Bohemia; Golden Bull. 
- Wenzelaus, ee son of the King of Bo- 
mia; deposed. 
Rpurecnt. Duke of the Palatinate; 1400-1410. 
Sigismund, 1411-1437; King of Hungary; wars 
against pretenders; Jost of Brandenburg and Wen- 
zeslaus; Council of Constanz, 1414-18; Hussit Wars. 
Habsburg Dynasty—Albert of Austria, 1438-1439; 
-in-law of Wenzeslaus, inherited from him the 
ngdom of Hungary, and Bohemia; beginning of 
ars against the Turks. 


German Rulers 


Rulers of Germany and the Holy Roman Empire 


Henry III, 1039-1055; son of Konrad II; occupied 


Frederick III, 1439-1493; cousin of Albert; wars 
with the Turks and with Charles of Burgundy. 
Maximilinn I, 1493-1519; son, married Mary Ofer 
Burgundy. End of the period of the middle ages. 
Charles V. 1519-1556; King of Spain; grandson of 
Maximilian; Edict of Worms, 1521; Martin 
Luther; Reformation; civil war with the imperial . 
knights, 1521; and with the peasantry, 1525; wars 
with Francis I of France; religious wars. 5 
1564- 
F 


Ferdinand I, 1558-1564. Maximilian II, 
1576; son, Rudolf II,’ 1576-1612; son, Protestant 
Union, 1608. . : 


the 30 years’ war. 

Ferdinand II ‘‘of Steiermark,’’ 1619-1637; leader 
of the Catholic Liga; elected emperor at Frank- — 
fort; religious wars; Gustav Adolph of Sweden. 

Ferdinand III, 1637-1657; Wallenstein; Peace of 
Westphalia, 1648. Leopold I, 1658-1705; son, Joseph __ 
I, 1705-1711; son, Charles VI, 1711-1740; son of 
Leopold I. 

Maria Theresa, 1740-1780; daughter of Charles — 
VI; Queen of Hungary; 7 years’ war with Frederic — 
the Great, King of Prussia. ’ 

Charles VII of Bavaria, 1742-1745; pretender to 
the throne, crowned; defeated by Maria Theresa. ~ 

Franz I of Lothringen Toscana, 1745-1765; hus- — 
band of Maria Theresa; raised by her to co-heir; 
(since then reigning of the dynasty Habsburg- 
Lorrain-Toscana). eat “a 

Joseph II, 1765-1790; son; first partition of 
Poland. Leopold II, 1790-1792. J hed hme 

Franz II, 1792-1806; abdicated as Emperor of the — 
German Nation; continued to reign as Emperor of © 
Austria; died in 1835. +: in tage 

After the Peace of Pressburg, Napoleon set up the 
Rhine Confederation; in 1815 it was succeeded b 
the Germanic confederation, which included A' 
tria, Prussia, Denmark, Holland and practical hat 
all of the German States. As a result of the © 
Austro-Prussian war, Austria retired from the 
Confederation in 1866; new confederation fo: 
by Prussia and called North German Union; | 
with establishment of German Empire, 187 

Rulers of Prussia—Prussia’s rulers wer 
Markgrafs of Brandenburg; from 1134 till 
they were also known as Dukes of Prussia. Fr 
1356 (the Golden Bull) they’ were Electors (Kur- 
furst of Brandenburg), and from 1701 Kings 
Prussia. Ces 

The first Markgraf of Brandenburg was Albrech 
the Bear, 1134-1170. The first Hohenzollern w: 
Trederick, Burggraf of. Nuremberg (Nurnberg) 
1415-1440. Th eae 

Frederick William, 1640-1688, is known as the 
Great Elector; his son Frederick III, 1688-1713, was 
Sia oe) King Frederick I of Prussia on Janua 
18, 1701. Ao 1s 
Frederick I, 1701-1713, of the House of Hohen 
zollern; first King of Prussia; war with Swed 


Frederick William I, 1713-1740; organization of 


“The Great,’’ 1740-1786; 7 years’ 
war; annexing of Silesia; first partition of Poland 
Frederick William Il, 1786-1797; brother — 
Frederick the Great; third partition of Poland; 
annexing of Ansbach and Bayreuth. he t 
Frederick William III, 1797-1840; Napoleo 
wars; liberation of the peasants. \ 
Frederick William IV, 1840-1861; 


Mathias, 1612-1619; brother; 1618 beginning of 


German Rey- 
clution, 1848-49; first Government Parliament in 
Frankfort-on-Main in 1848; Prussian Constitution, 
1848; attempt to reunite the German Empire. 
William I, 1861-1888; brother of Frederick W 
liam IV; German Emperor, January 18, 18 1; 
Danish war; annexing of Schleswig; Germa 
Franco-Prussian war; annexing of Hannover. 
Frederick III, 1888. William II, 1888-1918. 
The German Empire was restored on Jan. 1 
1871, and King William of Prussia was proclaimed 
German Emperor at Versailles. After his death he _ 
was succeeded by his son Frederick and, a year 
later, by Frederick’s son, William II. per 
William II abdicated as German Emperor and 
King of Prussia on November 9, 1918. At the same ~ 
time, or shortly after, the other ruling sovereigns in 
Germany also abdicated and Germany became a 
Republic. A constitution was adopted at Weimar on — 
July 31, 1919. The first president was Frederick 
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French, Swedish and Norwegian Rulers 
Ge eee 


Rulers of France 
hammer), father of King Pepin the Short and 


The Phoenicians (Syrians) from the coast of Asia 
Minor, and the Greeks settled 6n the Mediterranean 
shores of France 600 years before the Christian Era, 
but did not penetrate far into the interior, which 
the Romans called Gaul. The ancient inhabitants 
~ are supposed to have come from Asia. 

After Hannibal crossed the Alps in 218 B.C., the 
Romans held possession of Gaul until 428 A.D., 
when the Franks, (Merovingian branch) a Ger- 
manic people, expelled them as a governing class, 
ahd began the gradual establishment of the King- 
dom of France, which then included Belgium and 
the Rhine Valley to the sea, as well as much of 
Germany. ; 

The first great Merovingian king was Clovis 
(Chlodwig, Ludwig, Louis) son of Childeric, who 
began to reign in- 481 A.D. The Dynasty lasted 
until Childeric III, 742, when Charles Martel, con- 
queror of the invading Saracens, took hold. Mean- 
time the Merovingians had split into east and west 
classes, called Austrasians and Neustrians. The 
mayors of the palace were often the real rulers. 

The first powerful mayor of the palace was Pepin 
of Heristal (687-714); and the next after him was 
his natural son, Charles Martel (martel means 


grandfather of Charlemagne (Charles the Great) 


who, in 800, at Rome, was crowned Emperor by | 


Pope Leo III. 

The original Pepin in history came from Landen, 
in what is now Belgium, north of Liege, but his 
origin is obscure. The Pepins were warriors. 

Charlemagne and his brother Carloman, who 
were born at or near Landen, were to rule jointly 
over France, Germany, Spain and Italy; Carloman 
lived only three years thereafter. Charlemagne 
died in 814, at Aix la Chapelle, which the Germans 
call. Aachen. His grandsons fought among them- 
selves with armies backing them, but made Fence 
at Verdun in 843 and the empire was divided. 

France fell to Charles the Bald, son. of King 
Louis and thereafter was a separate kingdom. 

There was an old legend to the effect that 


Charlemagne was slain in 778, at Roncevaux, in » 


Spain, in a battle- with the Basques or Moors, 
along with Roland, the most famous of his twelve 
paladins or peers. Milton in a poem put their 
death at Fontarabia. It is known that he was 
defeated at Roncevaux. 


RULERS OF FRANCE AS A KINGDOM AND AS A REPUBLIC 


Acc. Name 


The Carlovingians 
840|Charles (the Bald), Emperor of the Romans. 
877|Louis II, (the Stammerer), son. 
879|Louis III, (died 882), and Carloman II. 
8$84/Charles II, (the Gross). 
887|Eudes (Hugh) Count of Paris. 
898|Charles III, deposed, died in prison, 929. 
922\Robert, brother of Eudes, killed in war. 
923|Rodolph (Raoul), Duke of bred dere h 
936|Louis IV., son of Chas. ITI. Died in fall off horse. 
$54/Lotherius, son, poisoned. 
986|Louis V., his son. poisoned by queen. 


1270/Philip III. (the Hardy), son. 
1285/Philip TV. (the Fair), son, King at 17. 
1314/Louis X. (the Headstrong), son. 
1315|John I., posthumous son. 
1316|Philip V. (the Tall), brother. 
1322|Charles IV. (the Fair), brother. 

House of Valois 
1328)|Philip V1. (of Valois), grandson of Philip IIT. 
1350|John II. (the Good) his son, retired to England. 
1364|Charles V. (the Wise), son. 
1380|Charles VI. (the Beloved). son. 
1422)|Charles VII. (the Victorious), son. 
1461|Louis XI. (the Cruel), son, civil reformer. 
1483|Charles VIII. (the Affable), son. 
1498|Louis XII., Duke of Orleans, grt. grandson of 

Charles V. 

1515/Francis I., of Anjouleme, nephew, son-in-law. 
1547/Henry II., son, killed at a joust. 
1559|Francis I1., son, married Mary Stuart. 
1560/Charles jx brother, son of Catherine de 


Medici. 
1574|Henry III., brother, King of Poland, stabbed 
5 to death. 


Kings of Sweden—Before 1001 the Swedish 
Yulers were Known as Kings of Upsala. The 
sovereigns since 1389 when Margaret of Denmark 

to the throne, have been: (1412) Eric 
XIII; (1440) weer Doge III; Charles VIII 
(CGanuteson); (1483) John II; (1520) Christian IT; 
(1522) Gustavus I (Vasa); (1560) Eric XIV; (1569) 
John III; (1592) Sigismund III; (1604) Charles 
IX; (1611) Gustavus II (Adolphus the Great); 
pany his daughter, Christina; (1654) Charles X; 

1660) Charles XI; (1697) Charles XII; (1718) 
Ulrica Eleanora and her husband Frederick I; 

1741) Frederick I; (1751) Adolphus Frederick: 
1771) Gustavus IIT; AR Gustavus IV; (1809) 

hatles XIII; (1818) Charles XIV (Jean’ Barna- 
dotte, formerly one of Napoleon’s marshals); 
(1844) Oscar I; 1859) Charles XV; (1872) Oscar 
II; (1907) Gustavus V. 

Norway, which had been united with Denmark 
and Sweden, in 1389, under Margaret, declared 
independence in 1814, but the union of Norway and 
Sweden was not finally dissolved until 1905, when 
Prince Carl of Denmark was elected King of 
Norway as Haakon VII. 


Acc. Name 


House of Bourbon 

1589|Henry IV. of Navarre, son-in-law of Henry II; 
murdered. 

Louis XIII. (the Just), son. 

Louis XIV. (the Great), warrior, gallant. 

Louis XV., great grandson. 

Louis XVL., andson; married Marie Antol- 
nette: both beheaded. 

Louis XVII, son of Louis XVI. said to have died 

in prison, in 1795. He never reigned. 

First Republic 

National Convention. 

Directory, under Barras and others. 

Consulate, Napoleon Bonaparte. First Consul. 
In 1802 he was elected by popular vote Consul 
as Consul for life. 

First Empire 
Napoleon, Emperor, so chosen by po 
(3,572,329 to 3 569). pil aaa he 
Bourbons Restored 
1814|Louis XVIII1., King; brother of Louis XVI. 
1824|Charles X., brother; deposed. ‘ 
House of Orleans 
1830|Louis Philippe (Zgalite), King. 
Second Republic 
1848 |Louis Napoleon elected President. 
Second Empire 

1852|Louis Napoleon. Emperor. deposed 1870. 

1871\Th1 perk Mia hem sae RS 

ers, Louis Adolphe (1797-1877), hi: 

1873|MacMahon, Marshal Patrice M. aoe 1803) 

1879|\Grevy, Paul J. 1807-1891), resigned. : 

1887|Sadi-Carnot, (1837-1894), assassinated 
) 


1792 
1795 
1799 


1804 


1894/|Casimir-Perier, Jean P. P. iga7n190 ee 
1895|Faure, Francois Felix (isai-1809 Pa ea 
1899|Loubet, Emile (1838-1929). 

1906/Fallieres, Armand (1841-1931). 

1913/Poincare, Raymond 1860-1934), 
1920/Deschanel, Paul (1856-1922), resigned. 
1920|Millerand, Alexandre Eee ). Resigned, 
1924|Doumergue, Gaston (1863-1937). 
1931|Doumer, “poy eae) assassinated May 6, 


1932, at Paris. . 
1932|Lebrun, Albert (1871- _). 


the Invader, ¢ 

of Olaf an 
; Magnus 
(1103) 


Iv, 

p Harold Iv; 
1162) Magnus V; (1186) Swerro th : 
1203) Hako, his son; (1204) Inge Basrdson tains 
wees ie ee (ag) Magnus Lagaboter: 
musson; : 

son; (1319) Magnus hae Gee ¥ eens 


Magnusson; (1381) Olav Haakonsson; (1388) Mar- 


greta; (1389) Erik of Pommern; (1442) Kris 
of Bayern; (1449) Karl Knutsson: Giasa-agiay ee 


sovereigns as Denmark; (1814) Kristian F-: i" 
(1814-1905) same rulers as Sweden; tani 
VII (Prince Carl of Denmark). 


(1355) Haakon VI 


(4905) se 


ai 


Nt Oh ee 


ROR SC Ee ee I ETE ee! he Sree d 


B.C, ; 
ees Name |A.D. Name A.D. Name 
The Seven Kings 37| Cali 275 
aliguia (Caius Caesar), slain. 
752| Romulus (legendary), Tatius. 41| Claudius, uncle of Caligula. re Probe Marcus A 5 
= ra Soni el 54 = oe Caesar, aj! 282/Carus killed by estate 
ostilius (murdered). suicide. Sarini y ‘ : 
64¢| Ancus Martius, gr. s. of ee 68| Galba, assassinated. ae Dice ren sg tres 
616| Tarquinius Priscus (Greek). 69) Otho. killed himself, 305|Galeriu: ¢ Constaneiae’ 
578| Servius Tullius, ex-slave. 69) Vitellius (Aulus), killed. 306 Constantine eae 
534| Tarquinius Superbus. 70 eee (Titus Flavius 330 Constartiiie extoes one f 
The Republic Stee Empi } le 
. Titus pire to Constantinople. 
509 Farquinius, expelled. a eae son ef Ves- 337 Constanting II., Constans aod 
us, t dictator. 81| Domitian, son of Vi i ee 
488) Tribunes created. Sel Nerva Chareus Coccsiua) || ses] sauan the Apostate. 
483| Quaestors instituted. 98| Trajan (Marcus Ulplus). Seal Valentinian. CWeetee Gai 
456| Cincinnatus, dictator. 117| Adrian (or Hadrian). ay (West), Valens 
453 yl ey iner. 5 to 10. 138] Antonius Pius. 367 Gum Dor 
445) Military Tribune created. 161] Marcus Aurelius Antonius and|| 375|Vale at f oP 
437| Censorship instituted. Lucius Verus. 370 Tete rare 
391| Marcus F. Camillus, dictator,|| 171| Marcus Aurelius (alone). 304 Theor ite eee 
325] Papirius Cursor, dictator. 180; Commodus (son of above) 395) 4: edhe UA dense) atoetes 
301 Fabius Maximus and 192| Pertinax; Julianus. : Tw SCS ee 
Valerius Corvus. 193} Septimius Severus. 408 Theode tf 
260| Provin. Quaestors inst. 211) Caracalla and Geta 425|Vale tinias ee 
217 Fabius Maximus, dictator. 212) Caracalla (alone); slain. 450 Marel ne a eee 
183} Cato, the Elder, Censor. 217) Macrinus (Marcus), slain. 455/ Petro: — ree 
$2! Syila (Sulla), dictator. 218] Heliogabalus (ex-priest). 435|Avitus (W os ee 
70| Crassus and Pompey, Consuls.|| 222| Alexander Severus. 457|Leo the Gneke 
59| Pompey (slain in Egypt). 35) Maximinus (‘““The Thracian”)|| 457|Majorianus (West) ea 
49) (Caius) Octavius Caesar, Mare|} 238} Gordianus I. Gordianus II. 461|Severus (West) a 
Antony and Lepidus, 2nd|} 238} Pupienus and Balbinus. 467|Anthemius (West) 
Triumvirate. 238} Gordianus IIL 472|Olibius (West). 
teats 244] Philip the Arabian. 473)Glycerius (West) 5 
249| Decius, slain by Goths. 474|Julius Nepos (West) 
i sapere (Caius Julius Caesar|| 251) Gallus, slain by his troops. 474|Zeno (East) : 
me. tavianus). ae he ee ay ie os 475|Augustulus Romulus (West). 
14 Tibertus (Claudius Nero Cae-|| 268 Glaudiusil (Marcus Aurelius). 7 rk Tein extn ae 
sar), 270) Aurelian i Western Empire. 
ROMAN EMPIRE OF THE EAST 
A.D, Ruler |A-D. Ruler \A.D. Ruler 
491) Anastasius I., Dicorus. 842} Michael IIL Assassinat 
518| Justin L., the Goth. 867} Basilius. * pees, 1308 alesis W Die ined. 
527) Justinian I., the Great. 886| Leo VI. (the Philosopher). Latin Emperors 
565) Justin Il., his nephew. 91| Constantine VII. 1204| Baldwin I., Earl of Flanders. 
578| Tiberius LI. 919| Constantine and Romanus. 1206| Henry I his brother. ; 
582| Maurice (Flavius Tiberius). 959| Romanus II. 1216| Peter de Courtenay. 
602| Phocas, the Centurion. 963| Nicephorus II., Phocas. 1221| Robert de Courtenay 
610| Heraclius, the Cappadocian. 969| John Zemisses, 1228| Baldwin I. Deposed. 
641| Constantine I1i., Heracleonas,|| 976] Basilius. Greek Emperors at Ni 
641| Constans II., Heraclius. 1025| Constantine VIIL. Asin Mindi. sen 
668} Constantine [V., the Bearded.|/1028} Romanus Argyrus. 1204| Theodore L Laneatiay 
685| Justinian Il. (Short Nose). 1034| Michael IV., Paphlagonian. ||1222| John III., Ducas 
695| Leontius. }1041| Michael V (the Calker). 1255| Theodore Lascaris IL. 
698| Tiberius II1., Aspimar. 1042} Constantine (Monomachus). |/1259/ John IV.. Lascaris Deposed 
705| Justinian II. (again). 1054| Theodora (Empress). Restored to Constantinople 
711| Philippicus Bardanes. 1056} Michael VL, the Warrior. 1261| Michael VIIL., Palaeolo; : 
713)| Anastasius II., Artemius. 1057| Isaac I., Comnenus. 1282| Andronicus II. a 
716| Theodosius ITI. 105%| Constantine X. (Ducas). 1295| Michael IX. Palaeologus. 
718| Leo (the Isaurian). 1068| Romanus Diogenes. 1328] Andronicus ITT 
741| Constantine V.(Copronymus).||1071| Michael VII., Ducas. 1341) John Palaeologus i 
775| Leo IV., an Isaurian. 1078|-Nicephorus III. Dethroned. |/1347| John Cantacuzenus(Regent). ' 
780| Constantine VI. (Flavius). 1081| Alexius I. (Comnenus). 1391] Manuel I1., Palaeologus. r 
797| Irene, his mother. 118| John (Comnenus). 1425) John Palacologus I 
802] Nicephorus, fought Turks. 1143} Manuel I. (Comnenus). 1448| Constantine XIII. (Palaeolo- 
811} Michael L. (Rhangabe). 1180] Alexius IT. (Comnenus). gus). Killed. 
813] Leo. V. (the Armenian). 1183] Andronicus (Comnenus). 1453| Constantinople taken by the ~ 
820] Michael II., Balbus. 1185} ItsaacII., Angelus (Comnenus). Turks; extinction of the 
829] Theophilus. 1195| Alexius Angelus (the Tyrant, Eastern Empire. 
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Leopold 
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Rulers of Rome, Italy, Spain, Holland, Austria-Hungary 
ire ee ee eee 


Roman Rulers 
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gs of Modern Italy—(1805) Napoleon, Em- 
ench; he abdicated in 1814; (1861) 
Emmanuel II of Sardinia; (1878) Humbert I. 
Victor Emmanuel III who, in 1937, was 
proclaimed Emperor of Ethiopia. 

Odoacer founded a Kingdom of 
k possession, in 489; Charlemagne 
eror at Rome, by Pope Leo III in 
800; the Saracens next invaded, and were followed 

and then by the Normans. 

Hungary—(1804) Francis I, 
who reigned as Francis II of Germany until 1806; 
his son; (1848) Francis-Joseph, 
son of Francis-Charles, who was 2 brother of Ferdi- 
1 Monarchy dissolved in the World 
Austria becoming a republic and Hungary a 
hee with a regent at its head. Francis-Joseph 
died, Nov. 21, 1916, and was succeeded by Charles 


Leopold III, son of Albert. 
f Spain—(1512) 


(1556) Philip II; 


Italy in 476; the 


of the Belgians—(1831) Leopold I; (1865) 
II; (1909) Albert, nephew of Leopold II; 


rt. 
Ferdinand V.; (1516) 
(1598) Philip II; 


(born 1887), who abdicated, Nov., 1918, and died | Norway); 
in exile in 1922. Austria was absorbed by Germany ( 
in 1938 and ceased to exist as a separate state. Rulers of 


(1890) Wi 
his second wife, 


Niceto Alcala Zamora. oe 


(1621) Philip IV; (1665) Charles II; (1700) Phili 
vr uis I; 746 


(1724) Lo been 
Charles III; (1788) Charles 


XII; (1886) Alphonso XIII. 
Alphonso quit Madrid without 


brother of Napoleon, abdicated in 1810; Holland re- 
united to France; (1813) William Frederick, Prince 
of Orange; (1840) William 
ihelmina (daughter of William III and 
Princess Emma of Waldeck). 


II; (1849) William IIT; 


The list is that of the Annuario Pontificio with 
Anti-Popes inserted in boldface. The Popes who 
resided at Avignon are marked with (A.) c. = circa 
(about). 

The Pope’s temporal title now is: Sovereign of 
the State of Vatican City. Formerly it was, 


Chronological List of Popes 


ead tn 3 Temporal Domains of the Ho 
oman Church. . 

Rorhe Pope’s spiritual titles are: Vicar of Christ, 
Successor of St. Peter, Bishop of Rome, Archbishop — 
and Metropolitan of the Roman Province, Primate 
of Italy, Patriarch of the West, Supreme Pontiif 
of the Universal Church. 7 


Date Date Date Date 
‘Cons.| Name of Pope ||Cons.| Name of Pope |/Cons.| Name of Pope -| Name of Pope é 
eons 4 
we 42 |St. Petrus 619 |Bonifacius V. 984 |Joannes XIV. 1352 |Innocentius VI. i 
67 :*|St. Linus 625 |Honorius L 985 |Joannes XV. - cae ey : 
 . 78 |St. Cletus 640 |Severinus 996 |Gregorius V. 1362 |Ur anus . = a ; e 
90 |St. Clement I. 640 |Joannes IV 997 |\Joannes XVI. 1370 tee ees . (AL . 
; . Anacletus 642 |Theodorus I. 999 |Sylvester IT. 1378 os anus VIL(A.) } 
St. Evaristus 649 |St. Martinus L 1003 |Joannes XVII. 1378 wee fa ae 
. Alexander I. 655 |St. Bugenius I. 1003 |Joannes XVIII. 1394 |Benedictus : 
St. Sixtus I. 657 |St. Vitalianus 1009 |Sergius IV. ore anes 
. Telesphorus 672 |Deusdedit I. 1012 |Benedictus VIII. 1389 |Bonifacius a 
. Hyginus 676 |Donus I. 1024 |Joannes XIX. aye Fanscens bis Ai : 
. Pius I. 678 |St. Agatho 1033 |Benedictus IX. 14 Gregorius eS t. ! 
. Anicetus 682 |St. Leo II. 1044 |Gregorlus VI. 1409 | Alexander V. ; 
. Soterus 684 |St. Benedictus II.}} 1046 |Clement IL. 1410 | Joannes XXII. 
. Pleutherus 685 |Joannes V. 1048 |Damasus II. 1417 | Martinus V. —- 3 
. Victor I. 686 |Conon 1049 |St. Leo IX. 1424 |Clement a ; 4 
St. Zephyrinus 687 |St. Sergius I. 1055 | Victor II. 1431 |Eugentus IV. . 
. Calixtus I. 701 |Joannes VI. 1057 |Stephanus X. 1440 |Felix V. ; 
it. Urbanus I. 705 |Joannes VII. 1058 |Benedictus X. 1447 |Nicolaus V. 
. Pontianus 708 |Sisinnius 1059. | Nicolaus II. 1455 |Calixtus IIT. ; 
. Anterus 708 |Constantinus I. 1061 |Honorius II. 1458 |Pius IT. 7% 
. Fablanus 715 |St. Gregorius I. 1061 | Alexander IL. 1464 |Paulus IT, 
St. Cornelius 731 |St, Gregorius III. |} 1073 |st. Gregorius VI1.|| 1471 |Sixtus Iv. { 
, Lucius I. 741 |St. Zacharius 1080 |Clement III. 1484 |Innocentius VIII. 
. Stephanus I. 752 |Stephanus II. 1087 | Victor IIL. 
Sixtus IT. 752 |St. Stephanus III. }} 4988 |turbanus IT. Pius IIL ? 
. Dionysius 757 |St. Paulus I. 1099 |Paschalis IL. Julius TL fs 
it. Felix I. 768 |Stephanus IV. 1118 |Gelasius II. Leo X. 
|St. Eutychianus 771 |Hadrianus I. 1118 |Gregorius VIII. Hadrianus VI. £ 
St. Caius 795 |St. Leo III. 1119 |Calixtus It. Clement VIL 7 
. Marcellinus 816 |St. Stephanus V. 1124 |Honorius II. Paulus If, j 
St. Marcellus I. 817 |St. Paschalis I. 1130 |Innocentius IL. Julius ITT. 
824 |Eugenius IT. 4130. |Aarcletas He Marcellus IT. ‘ 
. Melehiades 827 |Valentinus 1138 |Victor IV. Paulus IV. , 
Sylvester I. 827 |Gregorius IV. 1143 |Celestinus 11. Pius IV : 
gen eos TE: 1144 |Lueius JI. poerie B ees ; 
855 St. oats TIE 1145 |ugenius ITH. ees XU, 
33 Bened Gi C 1153 | Anastasius IV. Sixtus V. 7 
ore a EARS. ae 1154 |Hadrianus IV. He rans Bh . 
Seen Fie 1159 | Alexander II. Sree ae 
893 + eheiet ees tte 1159 |Victor V. nnocentius IX. ! 
Sere es 1164 |Paschalis III. Clement VIIL 3 
: nastasius I. 884 |St. Hadrianus III.|| 481 Lucius IIL. Leo XI. | 
. Innocentius I. 885 [Stephanus VI. 1185 |Urbanus Til. Paulus V. 
St. Zosimus. . age on ¥ 1187 |Gregorius Vill... Gregorius XV. 4 
t. Bonifacius I. rd pone i AES 1187 |Clement III. Urbanus VIII, é 
t Sor rey hanus VII. 1191 |Celestinus II. y fetish Use BS 
808 |Theoderus II 1198 |Innocentius Til Alexander VII. : 
898 \Tomsnen tx. 1216 |Honorius III. raves ter ix. ’ 
ey oles ie 1227 |Gregorius IX. 2 ement ae Se ] 
$03 llec ve 1241 |Celestinus IV, ene a ee 
903 |Cheistopt 1243 |Innocentius 1V. es, I. ; 
$04 lsc 1254 | Alexander IV. Innocentius XII, 
911 |Anastaslus 11 tee Eee nanUs TY Tonos X11. i 
Siathiandcnlie 2% 1265 |Clement IV. paneseny us XTIT. 
015 \Teann e 1271 |Gregorius X. enedictus XIII, 
928 lIenvr 1276 |Innocentius V. Clement XII. 
929: [Stephanus VIII 1276 |Hadrianus V. Benedictus XIV. 4g 
931 |3c vee er : 1276 |Joannes XX. Clement: XIII. a 
936 Loe vit.” 1277 {Nicolaus LI. Clement XIV. 
939 Bia anus. 1X 1281 |Martinus IV. b 
942 |NMortinus tIt 1285 |Honorius IV. 
$46 lAvavetielt 1288 |Nicolaus 1V. 
: O56 (Ten ee CTE, 1294 |St. Celestinus V. : 
} 963 |Leo VIL. 1294 |Bonifacius VIII. ; 
4 964 |Benedictus V. PEST are OR Leo XIit, 
0 {St. 965 |Joannes XILI. 1316 |Joannes XX1 lus X. 
972 |Benedictus VI. 328 |N ExT Benedictus XV, 
7 132 icholas V. 
onifacius ITT. 973 |Donus II. 1334 |Benedictus XII ‘Pius XI, 
sonifacius [V.|| 974 |Bonifacius VII. 1342 Ich S + Wy 7% 
eusdedit I, 975 |Benedictus VII. ement VI. (A.) 


I (Achilles Ratti) was born at Desio, Italy, 
B57, and on June 13, 1921, was made a 
nd became Archbishop of Milan. 

‘copes have been Italian since 1591, when 
XX (Facchinatti) ascended the throne. - 

de Medici (1475-1521) a‘son of Lorenzo 
icent) de Medici, became Pope Leo X; 
Medici (1478-1545) a nephew of Lorenzo, 
pe Clement VII. The, Medicis were a 
owerful family of mercHants at Florence, 
de Medici (1519-1589) married the Duke 
ms who became King Henry II of France. 
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Supreme Court, 


Ambassadors, Signers of the Declaration of Independence, Actors, Singers, Painters, etc.) 


B. D. Name Occupation, B. D. Name Occupation 
1883/ 1916/Abbe, Cleveland....... Meteorologist || 1835] 1919/Carnegie. Andrew..... |Iron Master 
1851) 1928)Abbe, Robert. . . . Surg. Radium 1737; 1832|Carroll, Charles........ Statesman 
1803) 1879) Abbot, Jacob. . .|Juv. Fietion 1809} 1868/Carson, Kit (Chris.). .. |Seout 
1835) 1922|/ Abbott, Lyman . |Preacher 1782) 1866)Cass, Lewis........... Sen., Cabinet 
1807| 1886|Adams, Charles F . |Statesman 1828| 1914)\Chamberlain, Joshua L. |Soldier 
1835) 1915) Adams, Charles F . | Historian 1813| 1879|Chandler, Zach........ Sen., Cabinet 
1838) 1918) Adams, Henry Hist., Biog. 1780/ 1842|Channing, William E, .. |Theol.Reform, 
1722| 1803) Adams, Samuel. .|Gov., Patriot 1829] 1894/Childs, Geo. W.... 2.2, Newspaper 
1822| 1897|Adams, William T .\Juv. Fiction 1799| 1859|Choate, Rufus......... Lawyer 
1860| 1935) Addams, Jane. . .|Civie Worker 1832] 1917|Choate, Joseph H...... Lawyer 
1807) 1873) Agassiz, Louis J. Scientist 1770) 1838|Clark Wiiliam........ . | Explorer 
1799) 1888) Alcott, A. Bronson. Philosophy 1854) 1916|Clarke, JamesP....... Gov., Sen. 
1832) 1888) Aleott. Louisa May Fiction 1777) 1852\Clay, Henry........... Statesman 
1836| 1919) Alden, Henry M... Ed. Mag. 1796] 1856|Clayton, John M.. 7" 777 Law., State. 
1841) 1915|Aldrich, Nelson W. U.S. Senator 1835} 1910)Clemens, Samuel L.,.. |Humorist 
1836) 1907] Aldrich, Thos. Bailey.. |Fiction 1769} 1828/Clinton, DeWitt... 1.) Sen. Gov. 
1834) 1899) Alger, Horatio...... Juy. Fiction 1739} 1812/Clinton, George. ...... . P., Gov., 
1737) 1789)Alien, Ethan Patriot Soldier 
1849| 1925)Allen James Lan Fiction 1845| 1917/Cody, William F....,.. Scout 
1803| 1879) Allen, William. .. Gov., Sen. 1792} 1865|Collamer, Jacob. |! 1/27 Jur., P.M. G. 
1758] 1808|/ Ames, Fisher. Lawyer 1829| 1888)/Conkling, Roscoe. ..... U.S. Senator 
1804) 1873)Ames, Oakes. Credit Mobil. 1830] 1886)Cooke, John Esten. .... Fiction 
1844) 1917| Anderson, Elisha Educator 1789| 1851|Cooper, J. Fenimore. ... | Fiction : 
1818) 1867|Andrew, John A. War. Gov. 1791| 1883|Cooper, Peter.......... Merch., Phil. 
1841| 1935) Andrus, John E.. Financier 1824} 1889/Cox, 8. S. (Sunset)... .. |Congressm’n 
1829} 1916|Angeil, James B. Educ., Diplo. 1867| 1906/Craigie, Pearl M. (John E 
1797| 1867| Anthon, Charles. Educator Oliver Hobbes)...... | Fiction 
1820| 1906] Anthony, Susan B: Suffrage 1870) 1900/Crane, Stephen. . .. . | Fiction 
1832) 1901) Armour, Philip D. Meat Packer || 1845| 1909/Crawford, F. Marion. |. | Fiction 
1745) 1816) Asbury, Francis. Bishop 1787| 1863/Crittenden, John J _ |U.S. Senator 
1763) 1848] Astor, John Jacob Merchant | Hunter 
1830} 1908] Astor, William... Landowner Diplomat 
1792| 1875] Astor, William B. Landowner Publisher 
1847) 1919) Astor, Wm. Waldorf... .|Landowner . | Historian 
1780! 1851| Audubon, John James... | Naturalist . | Essayist 
1790} 1836) Austin, Stephen F.. Texas Founder . | Soldier 
1859} 1912) Ayeock, Charles B. Gov., Educ. Ll : i Ke Newspaper 
1823) 1888)Baird, Spencer F. Zoologist 1813] 18 = Dana, James Dwight... Goa Oeil 
1871) 1937|Baker, Newton D . War 1856| 1929|Dana, John Cotton.... rar ; 
1771) 1852)Baltou, Hosea ... Preachet 787| 1879|/Dana, Kichard Henry... | Poet, Essayist 
1761| 1851|Baldwin, Simeon. Jurist 1815] 1882|Dana, Richard Henry, Jr.| Author, Law 
1800) 1891/Bancroft, George. Historian 1808| 1889/ Davis, Jefferson........ Statesman 
1816) 1894)Banks, Nathaniel P idier 1864) 1916| Davis, Richard Harding. | Fiction 
1754| 1812/Barlow, Joel Poet 1855| 1926|/Debs, Eugene V....... Socialist 
1810] 1891)Barnum, Phineas T. Sho’ 1779| 1820|Decatur, Stephen...... Naval 
182i| 1912/Barton, Clara H. Red Cr’s F’d’r||} 1834] 1928/Depew, Chauncey M. .. |Orator 
1827| 1911|Bascom, John... : Educator 1838| 1917|/ Dewey, George, Admiral| Naval 
1767| 1815)Bayard, James A. Sr U.S. Senator oe 7 paste ogee « betare pe Coons 
U.S. Senator Oung, Wi. Ee vere 
ed 1880)Bayard, Jamee A. Jr. -: ke St’te. Sen. 1830 1886 Dickinson, Emily Sete: Poctry i 
P 17. 1 ckinson, Jobn........ 7 
13 : Paar ace ee Dodge, Mary E. Mapes. Suhr ad 
reac! 6 1 ongan, OMASy setts 
a inveniee 1813 1861)/Dougias, Stephen A. ... |Statesman 
850 Author 1817| 1892/Douglass, Fred (Negro). | Publicist 
1816 Banker 1804) 1897|Dow. Neal............ Prohibitionist 
1853 Subway Bidr. re 1828 Drake, Soe, BOgne ss 2 Bee, Ph 8. 
8 1 raper, John W....... 5 a 
1855 jet a 1826 1893| Drexel, Anthony J.....| Banker 
if Newspaper 1872| 1906)Dunbar, Paul Laurence. | Poet ris 
1582 Statesman 1739| 1817|/duPont, PierreS....... Powder M’f'r 
13 U.S. Senator 1803] 1865) Dupont, Samuel F.,Adm.| Naval 
1842 Fiction 1820| 1887|Eads, James B....” .... | Engineer 
133 Statesman Toe ieee as Geses. eee pareoton aeee 
8. i addy. Mary OR i cine fs 
ie apes 1847| 1931|Edison, Thos. Alva... Inventor 
Mathematics 1703) 1758\ Edwards, Jonathan... ..|Theologian 
Journalist 1837| 1902\Eggleston, Edward..... | Fiction 
Theologian 1834| 1926/Eliot, Charles W....... | Educator 
‘| Fiction 1604] 169U|Fliot, John........... . | Missionary 
Biagapner || 1563) tee esc Jone. v0 | anton 
18 1 ricsson, John......... 
Phouarkphae 1818} 1901|Evarts, William M..... Statesman 
an Bestar, || iat] elect orn, aa ae 
801) 1 Parracut.Dav sa 
1527 dotdl prcomser, Wiiliara rep Biter, Father 1859| 1930| Faunce, William H.B...|Bdueator 
reed 1903 pd sag RY Frey = *|Preacher 1806| 1869|Fessenden, W Se be, US Pen 
1848} 1908]Brooks, Willlam K- Biologist 1819] 1892| field, Cyrus W........|4 a 
1| 1810/8 Chas. Brockden.|Fiction — 1850| 1895/Field, Eugene,,........|Poet 
1300 1859|Brown, John. - |Abolitionist 1835 1906 Field, Matetialls ress. | Merohant 
Coneg RENT yo) Ben ae 1317| 1881 (Feds, James T.....,., | Biography 
Poet, Editor 1842| 1901|Fiske, John............ | Historian 
Preacher 1865 1909 Fitch, Clyde..+.....++.) Drama 
743| 1 SONS hvac es oe i 
Botanist 1865 1902|Ford, Paul Leicester.... | Fiction, Hist. 
Diplomat 1826| 1864|/ Foster, StephenC..... . | Ballads 
Naturalist 1862| 1919|Freeman, Mary E. W... | Fiction 
Law, Soldier 1813| 1890)Fremont, John C.......|Explorer ; 
Fiction 1752| 1832\Freneau, Philip, ....... | Poetry 
cean ato 1330| 1911|Frve, William P.......|U.S. Senator 
dept 1810| 1850|Fuller, Sara Marg...... | Author 
Dramatet 1765| 1815|Fulton, Robert... .. ‘11 | Inventor 
isa? 1909 Cantield, James H.....|Educator 1761! 1849!Gallatin, Albert........| Statesman 


\ Name 


‘Occupation 


Gallaudet. Thomas H.. 
Garrison, W. Lloyd 
Gatling, Richard J 
George, Henry. 
George, James L. 
Gilder, Richard 
Gilman, Daniel C. : 
Girard, Stephen........ 
|Glick, George W....... 
Godkin, Edwin L...... 
Goelet, Robert.....-.-. 
Goelet, Ogden 
Goethals, Maj. jeri Giw: 
Gompers, Samuel...... . 
Goodrich, S.G.(P.Purley) 
Goodyear, Ch: 
Gorrie, Dr. John....... 
Gould, Say cee sche es 6 
(Grady, Henry W....... 
IGPAY GASH. je Heloise ci 
ETA. TISNE 5) ios «sce 
Greeley. Horace.......- 
Greely, Gen. A. W.. 
Green, Anna Katharine 
(Mrs. Charles Rohlfs) . 
Greene, Nathaniel...... 
Greenway, Gen. John C 
Guiney, Louise Imogen 
Hale, Edward pyeret, 
Hale, Nathan.. 
Hale, Sarah J. ‘ 
Hall, Granville Suma wt. 


Hamilton, Alexander... . 
Hamilton, Gail (Mary 


Hamlin, Hannibal... . 
Hampton, Wade........ 
Hancock, W.S 
Hanna, Mark... - 
| Harlan, James........ 
} Harper, James......-.. 
1875|Harper, John.......... 
1906|Harper, William R..... 
| 1909] Harriman, Edward H.. 
| 1908 ieee, Ses Rar eee 
1902/Harte, Francis Bret.. 
7| 1638 Harvard, John. . 
1897 Havemeyer, Theo. 
1864|Hawthorne, Nathani 
1905|Hay, John. 
| 1881|Hayes, Isaac 
| 1886|Hayne, Paul H. 1 
1839'/Hayne, Robert Y. 
| 1904|Hearn, Lafcadio, 
1878|Henry, Joseph.....:... 
1799|Henry, Patrick........ 
1924|Herbert, Victor........ 
1830|Hicks. Blias....2...2 2: 
| 1910|/Hill, David B 


Educator 
Abolitionist 
Gun Invent. 


.| Economist 

. ./Sold.,Jur.,Sen. 

..| Poet, "Editor 
‘| Educator 


Merchant 
Gov., Sold. 
Newsp. Editor 
Landowner 
Landowner 
Canal Eng. 
Labor Leader 
Author 
Inventor 
Inventor 
Railways 
Journalist 
Botanist 


.| Inventor 


Newspaper 


.|Sold., Explo. 


Fiction 
Soldier 
Engineer 
Poetry 
.|Essayist 
Patriot 


...|Poet Auth. 


Psy chologiss 


.| Statesman 


Fiction 
Coll. Found’r 


.| Vice Pres.,Gov 


Sold.,Statesm. 
Soldier 

Iron, Politic. 
Seu., Cabinet 
Publisher 
Publisher 
Educator 

.| Financier 
Humor 

. | Fiction 


.|Univ. Found. 


Sugar M’f’r 
Fiction 


. .|Statesman 
.|Explorer 


Inventor 
Statesman 


Railroads 
Socialist 

Poet, Essayist 
Jurist 


Educator 
Poet 
Diplomat 


Sold., States. 
.| Poe 


5 .| Inventor 
0 Enioninen, Cc. P Railways 
Hutchinson, Anne Preacher 
0o|Ingalls, John James..../Sen., orator 
9|Ingersoll, Robert G..... i nostic 
9/Irving, Washin; you. fags at Fiction, Hist, 
Jackson, Helen . |Fict tion’ 
Rul atelvce tai | Piction 
Beas sone Philosophy 
Bnd Civ, Eng. 
GS oe Orne ; Rotor 
i|Jones, George......... ewspaper 
AlJones, John Paul.. 1... Naval 
Judson, Adoniram ,...,/Missionary 
927|Judson, Harry P....... Educator 
5 |Jumel, Mme. (Betsy 
Rabbi, Educa, 
inetacarel aha Explorer 
tis Cota urgeon 


- 1895|McCulloch, H 


1901/Kellogg, Elijah. . =o [RU : 
1937] Kellogg, Frank B....... », State 
LONE tae ve! Bolas Sen. 

ii i|Fietion — 

Jurist 
1843|Key, ranula Scott \.... Poet 
1918|Kilmer, Joyce . |Poet. 
1864|King, Rev. ieee Starr.. |Patriot 
1852|King, William......... Gov., Fin. 
1894 Kirkwood, Samuel J... .|Sen., Gov., 


1806|Knox, Henry. ......... 
1925|La Follette, Robert M.. Ser 
Lanier, Sidn Poet 
1925|Lawson, Victor F....... Newspaper 
1887|Lazarus, Emma.......|Poet. ae 
Leconte, Joseph....... Geologis 

Soldier ( (Rey.) 
Statesman 

. |Soldier 


Sen. 


1870|Lee, - t : 
1891|Leidy, Joseph. . |\Scientist 
1903|Leland, Chas. Godtrey. . |Poet 
1809|Lewis, "Meriwether . . |Explorer 
1836|Livingston, Edward. . .. |Statesman 
1813|Livingston, Robt. R....|Statesman 
1888|Locke, David R..... . . |Humor 
1924|Lodge, Henry Cabot... . |Statesman 
1780|Logan, John.......... idian Chief 
1916|London, Jack.......... Fiction 
1878|Long, Dr. Crawford W.. tient inet iy 
1882|Longfellow, Henry W.. .|Poet 
1933|Lord, Chester S.._....|Newsp. Ed 
1867|Loriliard. Peter. ....... ‘Tobacco M't'r 
1901 |Lorillard, Pierre........ Tobacco M’f’r 
1891|Lossing, erg Here ea History 
1915|Lounsbury, T. R....... Essayist 
1837|Lovejoy, Elijah J...... 
1916|Low, Seth............. 
1925|Lowell, Amy 
1891|Lowell, Jas. TRadset,! Gta 
1849/Lyon, Mary........... 
1916|Mabie, Hamilton W.... 
1908|MacDowell, Edward seis 
1902|Mackay, John W. 
1884|MeCormick, Cyrus H.. 


Mayor,Edue, 
Poet 


.|Inventor 
Sec. Treas’y 
1830| McDowell, Ephraim... .|Physician 
1873|McGuffey, William H. .|#ducator 
1811|McIntire, Samuel... ....|Woodearver 
McLean, Washington.. . Journalist 
1932|McMaster, John Bache. |Historian 
1859|Mann, Horace...:..... Educator 
1795|Marion. Francis. . 
1882|Marsh, George P .. |Lawy. Di 
1929| Marshall, Louis........ Lawyer 
1792|Mason, George......:. Statesman 
1728 Mather, Cotten hes Preacher 
723|Mather, Increase....... Educator 
te Matthews, Brander..;.. Essayist 
1873|Maury, Matthew F..... 
1899|Medul, Joseph M. 
1937 Mellon, Andrew W.. 
1891|Meiville, Herman. 
1922|Miller, Charles R 
1913 Miller, Joaquin. 
1908|Mitchell, Donald G1 12 |Essayist 
1889 Mitchell, Maria. . BO, pau OuSIED 
1914| Mitchell, Silas Weir... .. 
1775|Montgomery, Richard. -Sotater era 
1899|Moody, Dwight L 


n., Industr. 
: |Adventure 
Newspaper 
. |Poet 


1910|/Moody, William Vaughn Dratna, Poetry 


1913|}Morgan, J. Pierpont.... |B 
1890|Morgan, Junius S...... Banker 
1923|Morley, Edward W. ...|Chemist 
1864|Morris, George P. ..... Poet 
1816/Morris, Gouverneur... . |Statesman 
1872|Morse, Samuel F. B....|Unventor | 
1877|Morton, Oliver P.......|Gov., Sen. 
... |Surgeon 

. |Revol. fin, . 


. |History 
Reformer 
tea Mae + mOlds aco! 
1914|Muir, Torneo means Naturalist” 
1922|Murfree Mary N. 

C. E.Craddock)..... Fiction 
1915)Nelson, William R..... Journalist 
1909/ewcomb, stnaaia Fiver 8, See Astronomer 
1902/Norris, Frank.....-..-. Fiction 
1908|Norton, Charles Eliot. |! |Essayist 
bel Noyes bie ats ese. Oneida: Comm. 

ye, ar m uumor 
1935/Ochs, Adolph 8. 


. |Newspapers 
JO teat maa, s 
1919 Hern ta ‘ 


‘si 


Dip. " 
Soldier (Rev.) 


Newsp. Editor 


Soldier (Rev.) 
pl. 


Se 


Hy drographer 
. |\Newsp. Editor 


ee 


1893| Stanford, Leland 


above list does not 
found elsewhere, 


The contain the names of 
will be in Famous Old People 
William Maclure (1763-1840), the Father of 
American Geology, was a native of “Scotland, born 
in Ayr. After accumulating a fortune as a Lon- 
don merchant, he came to America in 1796, settled 
in Philadelphia, and by 1803 had become a citizen. 
He finished and published his geologic survey in 
1817, having traveled, hammer in hand, all over 
the country east of the Mississippi- River. 
Maclure’s geological investigations extended also 
to the West indies, where he studied the volcanic 
phases of the Barbadoes, Santa Cruz, and St. 


1omas. 
In 1817, after a natural history tour as far as 
Florida, he was elected President of the Academy 


Noted Americans of the Past 649 
D. Name Occu i 
atio aa 
1933)Parkhurst, Rev. C. H Ref . : 1 - - Ss — a 
. C. H..|Reform + e ae 
1893 Parkman, Ca ae iis aan nee Stanton, Elizabeth C. .. |Sutfragist 
2|Payne, John Howard. || |Poot ters tenn Stark, John... ...... +.» Soldier (Rev.) 
iseo|Peabody" Gear Fic, Pootry |} 1812| 1883 Stephens, Alex H-” (geet 
eabody,’ Geor 7 8 ens. Alex. H..., Sta 
1938| Peabody’, Geo ea - ee 1846 1920 Stetson, Francis L..... nope — “ 
1920} Peary, Robert E., Adm.. | Explorer ieee dd ha art; Alexander T. . . |Merchant 
1718 ae William. : : | Founder 1825 1903| Stoddard. fick Some Poe 
, Arthur Economis icy 2 eg 
1819 Perry. Oliver Hazar Nav. Hero i848 1999 meane. Molvitie i ase Founin ot 
tps-Ward, Eliz is 5 Du chore *ounder 
1884| Phillips, Wendell”, “ “are x4 1812) 1896 Stowe, Harriet Beecher,. |Fiction - 
1817/Pick : tionist 1848/ 1931|Straus, Nathan U 
1817 Pickens, Andrew......./Soldier 1850| 1926|/Straus, Oscar S..... J)! eee 
1899/Pierpont, Francis H. . . . |Governor 1740| 1795|Sulliven, Jolin........,\goe ay 
Vo oe be ee Cues Samcwtiter 1859} 1918|Sullivan, John L-: 3 eer ee 
4840/Poe, Edear Allan’. no. -,Statesm. |} 1843) 1923/Sulzferger, Maye Jurist 
1910|Porter, W.S. (0. Henry) pet Fiction |} 1811) 1874)Sumner, Charles. Statesman 
1807|Preble, Edward Cann faecal. 1371 1933 ace Thomas Soldier . 
Hegre’ Wile -E2 Baur || fee] imine ane 
ston, as oof US. 1 1909/Tabb, John B..... 12... 
1911/Pulitzer, Joseph. | Newspaper 1832| 1902|Talmage, T. de Witt....|P: 
aoe Shey —— Earhart | Aviator 1825) 1878|/Taylor, Bayar 
for eae 5 , Bayard). dace 
1833| Randolph: rae! " aA Soldier 1806! 1882/Taylor, Moses......... Merchant 
altered Bey Gpetteseee 1768) 1813)/Tecumseh (Indian)..... Chief 
1872|Read. Thos. Buchanan. |Poet iss 1872 Pieper rte Matin 5 Sta. 
ree ase w diel Physician 1835) 1905 Thomas, Theodore... .. Musigian 
Serie Saere Journalist 1853) 1937\/Thomson, Elihu.......|{Inventor 
Sins Bile = > . 4 pn ee Ped D.....}|Philosopher 
7 icknor, George. ......|History 
1814} 1886/Tilden, Samuel J....... St 
| 1740) 1809/Trumbull, Jonathan... . Benvening 
| 1823| 1878)Tweed, William M..... Politician 
1830| 1894/Vance, Zebulon B...... Gov., Sen., 
% Sold 
Fin., Philan. 1794} 1877|Vanderbilt, Cornelius hij I % 
bicibe a5 Statesman 1843] 1899|Vanderbilt, Cornelius... Ralage ge 
. Dip. 1821) 1885|Vanderbilt, Wm. H.....|Railways 
-»|Mereh. Phil 1849} 1920)Vanderbilt, Wm, K.....|Railwa: 
Philosoph f a 
se : josopher 1852) 1933|Van Dyke, Rev. Henry.. |Poet, Educ. 
4 SMES. JAS ove Steamboat 1827} 1905|/Wallace, Lew.......... Fiction, Sold. 
1813|Rush, Benjamin........ Sobre a toon vb tena John...... Merchant 
ein oie wee 1 7| Warburg, Felix M......|Banker 
Aan eee Patriot 1727| 1800|Ward, Artemas....... ii ‘ 
LOoaD aJa Eletion 1834] 1867 Ward, Aviony us (C.F ” Ba Oe 
oe ae ME)... o.cin!s Lv Reena 
ft ne 1 — — ee iat Pete Soldier 
EA pice el vp .sty man arner, as. Dudley. . | Ess: 
SARS oe Soldier (Rev.) 1830| 1882|Warren, Gouvern. adh 3 Bont 
Rev 
y aewia eas Soldier 1740| 1775|Warren, Joseph... . |Soldier Rev.) 
awed Newspapers 1858] 1915|Washington, Booker T, .|NegroEduc. 
soeueenpes, 22 ee aA Sah ae ie 1840} 1921)/Watterson, Henry...,.. Journalist 
tag uae Sanna, - [Be wisuoy || H78| tass|webatee Bune? ---- eee” 
see FES , ob «eee as te 
oe SS ar awere > Zo oan ie esd ve dee nites Dictiinary 
r 1 ee ‘urlow . |Journ: 
ais eee Junipero........ Missionary 1828] 1898|Wells, David A..... mo ononiet 
21|Seton, Elizabeth (Bayley) | Educator 1846| 1914) Westinghouse, Georg Inventor 
1815|Sevier, John ......... Sold., Gov. 1836| 1906| Wheeler, Gen. Joseph Sol 
1972 /somard, Wwaamue--+:|Bauearor || te34| 1946|White, Horace V......  \Jourgalist 
‘ A iy sey eee |JOUTD 
1911/Shepard, Edward M Law. Reform 1853| 1906|White, Stanford........ pend errty 
1900|Sherman, John.... Statesman 1802} 1847|Whitman, Marcellus... .|Oreg. Explor 
1891 Sets William Soldier 1819| 1892|Whitman, Walt........ Poet 
Hens See ei. (ecg Sah || Heer] dposliutesey Winn’ 6: ROR 
hs E 5 : ey, am C....|St. 
1865|Sigourney. Lydia H... .|Poet 1827| 1894|Whitney, William D .. .|Ed. ict 
Ieee ee (pice || Hagal Intulvnietonoy Chaves W fol 
. . Mrlimmore..... LU _ er 
1928/Sloane, Wm. M........ ged 1856| 1923|Wiggin, Kate D....... Fiction 
1893/Smith, Gen. E. Kirby Sold., Educ. 1798| 1877|Wilxes, Lieut. Chas,....|Polar Explor. 
1915|Smith, F. Hopkinson Fiction 1787| 1870|Willard, Emma........ Educator 
1874)Smith, Gerrit......... bolitionist 1839] 1898] Willard, Frances E..... Prohibitionist 
1631|Smith, Capt. Jobn...... Explorer 1599| 1683] Williams, Rev. Roger... |Founder 
1877|Smith,Hy. Boynton Educator _ 1806| 1867) Willis, Nathaniel P..... Essayist 
1844|Smith, Joseph.......... orm’nPr’pht || 1828] 1861/Winthrop. Theodore. Fiction. 
4895|Smith, Rev. S.F....... Nat'l Anthem || 1785) 1842|Woodworth, Samuel Poet. Dram. 
1932|Sousa, John Philip. ....|Bandmaster 1720| 1772|Woolman, Jobn..... Religion 
1821|Spalding, Lyman ...... Physician 848] 1894) Woolson, Constance F...|Fiction 
Beni I! 4801! 1877| Young, Brigham.......|Morm’nLead'r 


distinguished Americans of today, many of which 
and in the lists of Bright Lights of the Stage, etc. 


of Natural Sciences, in Philadelphia, and so con- 
tinued_until death. 

At New Harmony he was associated with Robert 
Owen, “‘The Father of English Socialism,’ in that 
Welsh reformer’s attempt to establish a commu- 
nistic colony in the unsettled wilderness of In- 
diana Territory, then considered ‘‘The Far West.” 

In 1819 he had bought 10,000 acres in Spain, 
near the city of Alicante, and devoted himself to 
a project to establish a great agricultural school 
for the peasants, in which labor should be coni- 
bined with instruction. The enterprise failed 
when a revolution in the government nullified his 
title to the lands, which had been confiscated from 
the Church by the liberal ruler, Cortes. 


Nolonel Edward Mandell House, behind-the- 
es adviser to President Woodrow Wilson, and 
American delegate to the peace conference in Ver- 
and frequently called ‘‘the American king- 
»” died in New York City (March 28, 1938) 
f 79. Colonel House was sent by Pres- 


He was an intimate adviser of Mr. Wilson before 
nd during terms of office, and from 1911 to 1919 
e played a role unique in the history of the 
United States. He was a private citizen through- 
out without a desire for public office, whose ef- 
forts in behalf of Mr. Wilson helped make the 
latter President and whose studies for and sug- 
gestions to the President were effective in creating 
cabinets, devising legislation, pursuing war and 


¥ Robert Paine Scripps, controlling stockholder in 
the Scripps-Howard Newspapers, died from a 
hroat hemorrhage aboard his yacht, Novia Del 
Mar (March 3, 1938), off Santa Margarita Island 
1 agdalena Bay, Lower California, 700 miles 
He was 42 years old 


Miramar, travelled in Europe, worked as circula- 
mM canvasser and reporter in Philadelphia, as an 
m San Diego, a circulation hustler in 
, Cal., a reporter in Eureka, Cal. and 
his own to Hawaii and Australia. In 
field he toted a sample washboard around 
back doors canvassing for circulation. The 
er he served, which was not one owned by his 
ather, was giving away washboards for premiums. 
irculation results were not so good _so ‘‘Bob’’ 
_ Scripps went into the oil business. He took a 
contract for hauling pipe and failed when damages 
paid to an injured workman wiped out the 
S and reserves. 
In Eureka he got a job doing marine reporting 
$1 a day. He pulled out one day without warning 
| travelled 40 miles with the sheriff to a point 
re three Negro circus hands had been killed in 
. fight with lumberjacks. His story was spread 
. first page of his newspaper and it was 
ve. However, the editor bawled him out for 
g his marine post. 
Australia ‘‘Bob’’ Scripps was employed on a 
paper and on assignment from his father re- 
ted minutely on economic, political and business 
ms. On return to Miramar in 1916, E. W. 
ted his son to write within six weeks a novel 
| on his experiences. The father also directed 
1 to build up his body under a paacicel tutor 
mong other things taught ‘‘Bob’’ to become 
ert amateur boxer. The novel was completed 
ix weeks and in the same time the 6-foot 
i young man had become so handy with the 
is that he could maul his boxing instructor, 
oie cee his job ant the ranch. 
e minence of American participation in the 
orld War brought E. W. out of the retirement he 
d entered in 1908. He moved to Washington in 
¥, 1917, established headquarters and assured 


in-chief, responsible to no one but himself. 
a D, Cochran, a trusted associate of E. W. 
his biographer, wrote; “It was decided to 
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conducting negotiations for peace. : 

AS a representative of the President he became 
known as the “‘other self’ of Mr. Wilson—so much 
so that during the Peace Conference in Paris, 
which was attended by Mr, Wilson, the statesmen 
of foreign powers sought conferences with him 
instead of with the President. _ 

Colonel House received the title as a member 
of the staff of the Governor of Texas, where he 
also received as adviser to three Governors the 
experience, the training and desire for the position 
he held with Mr. Wilson. In two volumes, titled 
“The Intimate Papers of Colonel House,’’ pub- 
lished in 1926, it was shown how much of. what 
President Wilson did was the result of his asso- 
ciation with Colonel House. Colonel House fur- 
nished the information in the two volumes. 

Colonel House was born in Texas (July 26, 1858) 
and inherited an income of $20,000 a year from 
his father. 
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throw the young man into deep water and let him’ 
sink or swim. He swam. He has shown no dis- 
Position to sink at any time since.” 

Over the protests of E. W., the son went to Camp 
Sherman, Ohio, to join the army, but was ex- 
empted in the draft and established in Washington 
as the full fledged editorial director of a powerful 
aggregation of journalistic influence. 

Three years later Roy W. Howard left the presi- 
dency of the United Press to become the partner 
and associate of Robert Paine Scripps. In 1922, 
the two, formed the Scripps-Howard partnership 
and started the Scripps enterprise into a period of — 
wide expansion, during which they successfully — 
launched an invasion of the Eastern field of 
journalism which took them into Washington, 
Pittsburgh, New York and Buffalo and strengthened 
their forces in other cities throughout the nation — 
by purchases and mergers. 

In 1926 E. W. Scripps died aboard his yacht, 
the Ohio, in the harbor of Monrovia, Liberia. _ 
Robert Paine Scripps, the sole surviving son, in- 
herited the trusteeship of the Scripps enterprises. 
At 21, on being thrust into .command, he had 
seemed shy, umassertive. He confessed later that 
the responsibility weighed upon him. ‘‘I was em- 
barrassed when I first took over this job,’’ he said, 
“because the editors and other executives were all 
men of greater age and experience. My associates 
appreciate the fact that I am not arbitrary, that 
I do not set myself up as a sort of oracle of in- 
fallible editorial judgment. While I am the © 
controlling stockholder, I do not wish to be a 
dictator.”’ 

Robert Paine Scripps made few public appear- 
ances and rarely wrote under his own name. But 
he had a definite idea about newspapers, kept a 
watchful oversight over his own and did not 
hesitate, on occasion, to speak his mind clearly 
and expertly. : 

At the close of a conference of Scripps-Howard 
editors called in French Lick, Ind. to determine 
matters of national policy, the editors adopted this 
ribute: 

“‘We see in Robert P. Scripps, controlling stock- 
holder and editorial director, a chief worthe of our 
undivided loyalty. His attitude during the con- 
ference has been an invitation to the utmost 
freedom of discussion. The opinions of editors 
have been received and given all the weight to 
which they were entitled. There has been a com- 
plete absence of the exercise of the great arbitrary 
power which we realize that he possesses. He has 
sought to meet the diverging opinions of the 
editors in all reasonable ways. His guidance and 
counsel haye been instrumental in leading us’ to 
sound conclusions without the use of any com-. 
pulsion. He has deprecated all talk of yielding to’ 
expediency in any matter. We appreciate the 
dignity and self-respect which result from a leader 
so democratic in his ideas of internal management 
and so liberal in his public. outlook,” 

Robert Paine Scripps believed firmly in the Bill 
of Rights. He stood for democracy, economic as 
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Frank B. Kellogg, co-author of the Kellogg- 
Briand pact to outlaw war, a World Court judge, 
United States Ambassador to Great Britain, United 
States Senator and Secretary of State, died in St. 
Paul, Minn. (Dec. 21, 1937) on the eve of his 8ist 
birthday. He was born (Dec. 22, 1856) in Potsdam, 
ie a The Kellogg-Briand peace pact, which 59 
nations joined to renounce war, brought to Mr. 
Kellogg the Nobel Peace Prize in 1929, but it did 
not stop war. 

Aristide Briand and Mr. Kellogg each gave the 
other credit for the idea of the creation of the 
Peace plan. It stemmed from an Easter message 
of good will issued by M. Briand to the American 
People in April, 1927. M. Briand proposed that the 
United States and France forever renounce war 
against each other. The message was pigeonholed 
.in Washington, but hauled out at Christmas time 
at the behest of President Calvin Coolidge, and put 
into the form of an anti-war pact. From a Franco- 
American agreement for perpetual friendship, it 
developed into a world-wide idea. The pact was 
signed by 15 nations (Aug. 15, 1928) in Paris. 


1856—Frank B. 


Kelloge—1937 


Later, additional governments accepted its terms. 

The United States, Great Britain, China and 
other great powers cited the pact in vain when 
Japan seized Manchukuo from northwest China 
in When Italy invaded Ethiopia it was 
pointed out to Rome’that both nations had signed 
the peace agreement. Critics of the treaty com- 
plained that it lacked teeth, and would not work. 

Mr. Kellogg achieved fame as a trust buster in 
1906 and 1907 when as special counsel to the 
Federal Government he won decrees of dissolution 
against the Western Paper Co., Standard Oil Co., 
Union Pacific-Southern Pacific railroad merger, 
and was active in legal proceedings against the 
International Harvester Co. and the so-called to- 
bacco trust. He was elected to the United States 
Senate in 1916 and served the 1917-23 term. In 
1924 President Coolidge appointed him Ambassador 
to Great Britain and he served a year. He was 
named Secretary of State in the Coolidge ad- 
Ministration in 1925. In 1930 Mr. Kellogg was 
named to a place on the bench of the World Court 
and the League of Nations. After 5 years service 
he retired to the private practice of law in St. Paul. 


1870—Benjamin N. Cardozo—1938- 


Benjamin N. Cardozo, Associate Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court and long recognized 
as one of the nation’s leading legal scholars, died 
in Port Chester, N. Y. (July 9, 1938) of a heart 
attack at the age of 68. Justice Cardezo was 
popularly grouped among the liberals of the 
Court, but he was more precisely identified by his 
own definition as a ‘‘judicial evolutionist.’ His 
heart ailment became serious in 1935 and he was 
warned at the time by his physician that a return 
to the High Court would shorten his life ex- 

ctancy by two-thirds. In the three years from 

935 to 1938 Justice Cardozo lived to see the liberal 
construction of the Constitution’s welfare clause 
that he had championed become the majority 
Opinion of the Court. ¢ 

Justice Cardozo was born in New York City 
(May 24, 1870) and was graduated with honors 
from Columbia University when he was 19. He read 

imself into the law in 1891 and became a 
“lawyer’s lawyer’’ specializing in the preparation 
of cases for appeal. In the Fusion movement of 
1913 he was elected to the New York Supreme 
Court. A nominal Democrat he was named to the 
Court of Appeals by Gov. Glynn, a Democrat, and 
appointed to the permanent body by Goy. Whit- 
man, a Republican in January, 1917 and elected 
for the full term of fourteen years as Associate 
hee of the Court the same year. In 1926 he was 
elected Chief Judge of the Court of Appeals. On 
the urgings of bench and bar both parties had 
made him their candidate. f 

Justice Cardozo was appointed to the United 
-States Supreme Court by President Hoover in 1933 
on the eve of the Roosevelt Administration and 


the inauguration of the New Deal. Even though 
New York had two justices on the High Court at 
the time, the Senate ratified the appointment of 
Justice Cardozo in ten seconds. 

Whether Justice Cardozo stood with the ma- 
jority or the minority, his colleagues freely 
acknowledged that his intellectual honesty and the 
power of his mind had informed and enriched both 
sides of the division. 
decisions of Justices Stone, Brandeis and Cardozo, 
the New Deal began to draft legislation with more 
regard for the Constitution; while the majority of 
the Supreme Court, which had rejected the first 


attempts of the New Deal to legislate industrial ' 


and agricultural recovery, to 
accept the latter acts. 

By 1937 the joint evolution of the New Deal 
legislation and of the Supreme Court itself led the 
majority of the Court to adopt the constructions 
which had first made their appearance a year or 
two earlier in dissents by the Stone-Brandeis- 
Cardozo triumvirate for the minority. 

This process definitely associated Justice Cardozo 
with the two other justices in responsibility for the 
historic decisions of 1937 which broadened the 
commerce clause of the Constitution to include 
the Wagner National Lapor Act in April and 
broadened the welfare clause in May to include 
the national old-age and unemployment provisions 
of the Social Security Act. 

Those who have intimately followed the delib- 
erations of the Court assign the broadening of the 
welfare clause largely to the efforts of Justice 
Cardozo. 


found it possible 


1857—Clarence S. Darrow—1938 


Clarence Seward Darrow, internationally known 
criminal lawyer, died (March 13, 1938) in his 
home in Chicago at the age of 80 after being 
confined to his bed for two months with heart 
disease. In his legal career he had appeared as 
defense counsel in 75 murder trials and no client 
of his ever died on the gallows or in the electric 
chair. Juries either acquitted his clients or were 
una) to ree. 

eee Foon life (April 18, 1857) in Kinsman, 
Ohio. He attended college but never received a 
degree. As he later said he hated work, but ob- 
serving that lawyers lived easy lives, he decided 
to study law and did so in Youngstown, O. He 
was admitted to the bar in 1877 and ten years 
later wes elected ya aie coat fh 3; 

i r he wen cay 
The following yea: Bice me Altgeld, later to 
become governor. This partnership continue 
until the: death of Altgeld in 1902. 

In 1893 Darrow acted as counsel for Eugene 
V. Debs, who had organized the American Rail- 
way Union and called a strike for which he was 
sts mies ts Sentai bul beloy Ton 

in str. 
eal cert te . Darrow was elected to the 
inois legislature in 1902 and for two years 
fought unsuccessfully for ssage of a bill 


3 the pai 
to abolish capital punishment. hree years later 


eee patlone sae @ 
aywood, C. H. 
aie Officials of the 


jumped to the 
defending William 


he 
= and Charles Pettibone, 


“Western Federation of Miners, who were accused 
of p. 


otting the assassination of Goy. Steunenberg 


of Idaho. The prosecutor was William E. Borah 
(since U. S. senator). 

Darrow was called on to defend John J. 
James B. McNamara, brothers, 
dynamiting the Los Angeles Times in 1911. 
McNamaras pleaded guilty, but Darrow’s 
nha their lives and they were hustled o: 
prison. 


and 
charged with 
The 
"bp 
Darrow was indicted in the midst of 


an election fight, charged with having attempted — 


to bribe a juror. From the witness stand he 
denied every charge and made a dynamic appeal 
to the jury to acquit him. The jury did so in 
thirty-five minutes. 

The next Darrow epic was the trial of Nathan 
Leopold and Richard Loeb, sons of rich Chicago 
families. They had murdered 13-year-old Bobby 

anks. Darrow had them plead guilty and then 
he pleaded mitigating circumstances before Jus- 
tice Caverly in the Illinois Supreme Court and 
got his clients off with life terms in prison. 

Perhaps the greatest moment in Darrow’s life 
was when he faced William Jennings Bryan 
in the evolution trial in Dayton, Tenn. 

Here again was the element of the “‘lost’’ 
cause-—Darrow, the agnostic, facing Bryan, the 
believer. The issue was God, the veracity of the 
Bible; in sum, the religion of Christians. The 
two titans, perhaps the two best orators in 
America at the moment, argued all afternoon on 
the lawn of the Rhea County Court House, fought 
with logic until each was purple faced and 
weary. Here again Darrow won the case, but as 
between the personal opinions of the two men it 
was a draw; Darrow remained the doubter and 
Bryan the believer. 


Under the impact of the - 


Darrow won an acquittal. 
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- Newton Diehl Baker, Secretary of War in the] the war, the Government pinned on him in 19 
cabinet of Woodrow Wilson from 1916 to 1921—| a Distinguished Service medal. ; ee oe 
a period spanning the entire participation of the Later Mr. Baker turned to the fight to have the ; 
United States in the World War—and the man! United States join the League of Nations. He 
‘who raised the largest army the United States|saw the Versailles treaty signed and the League 
has ever seen in the shortest time the world has| of Nations defeated in the United States Senate. 
“ever known, died of a cerebral hemorrhage in} He pleaded for a League of Nations declaration 
is Cleveland, O. (Dec. 25, 1937) at the age of 66. before the Democratic National convention in. 1924, 
ah man of peace, an avowed and determined | but the convention voted against him and Mr. — 
acifist, Mr. Baker was called upon by a ‘‘strange Wilson. _ . 
and perverse fate’’ to assemble, to organize and A nominal supporter of the New Deal in 1934, 
to administer the greatest war machine in the} Mr. Boker came back two years later to fight it. 
“history of the country. He was summoned_by In November, 1936, he appeared before the 
President Wilson to become Secretary of War| United States Supreme Court as attorney for a 
‘because of his ringing pacifist declaration that| group of power companies and assailed the New 
he believed sufficiently in peace to fight for it. | Deal’s policy of making PWA loans and grants for 
The very night in March, 1916, that the belligerent | private power plants as leading to complete abdi- — 
pacifist started from his Cleveland home _ to| cation of (State) sovereign power.’’ In April, 1937, 
assume the war portfolio, Pancho Villa raided the| Mr. Baker attacked the amended Tennessee Val- 4 
town of Columbus, New Mexico. The first order of | ley Authority act and expressed doubt as to its Z 
v 


he new Secretary of War was to order troops into | constitutionality. And in November he appeared — 
Mexico in pursuit of the bandit. Within a month | before the United States Supreme Court as counsel 
there were 100,000 National Guard troops on the| for the Duke Power Co. and Alabama power com- — 
border under the command of Gen. John J.| panies challenging on the State’s rights issue, — 
Pershing. PWA loans for publicly owned power plants. 
On April 5, 1917, the United States entered the Mr. Baker was born in Martinsburg, W. Va., 
World War and the belligerent pacifist faced the} (Dec. 3, 1871) and was graduated from Johns 
Hopkins University, in 1892. Two years later he 
; was graduated in law from Washington and Lee ~ 
,000. men in France in 1918. University. In 1897 he became associated with - 
‘tary did astounded the World. When the Armis-} Tom L. Johnson and for 19 years devoted himself 
tite was signed he had 2,230,000 American soldiers | to the municipal problems of Cleveland. He ran 
in France with 1,500,000 more in training in the| for City Solicitor three times under the Johnson | 
ited States and ready for the trip across when- banner and was elected each time. He was the 
ever needed. right hand man of Johnson in his triumphant 
‘No such’! war machine had ever been assembled | fight for the 3-cent fare in Cleveland. In 1912 
uickly in the history of mankind. The coun-| Mr. Baker was elected Mayor of Cleveland and 
was re-elected in 1914. 

After leaving the Wilson cabinet he returned 
to the private practice of law in Cleveland but 
honors and civic responsibilities continued to flood 
him. A constant warrior against creed prejudice, 
he won the 1930 award of The American Hebrew, 
a publication, for ‘‘promotion of better under- 
standing between Christian and Jew.’’ In the 
rte Throughout the task a man| Spring of 1933 he was one of the three recipients 
uly slightly more than 5 feet tall and never} of the medals awarded each year by the National 
ysically strong had survived it all, without aj Institute of Social Sciences for ‘‘distinguished 
k, without a waver. For his services during! services to humanity.” 


1859—Samuel Insull—1938 


company. He was about to organize and become 
president of the Commonwealth Electric company — 
after winning his way into undisputed social posi- 
tion when he met the girl who was to stand 
loyally by him in all his trials. She was Gladys 
Wallis, an actress, whom Mr. Insull married in | 
1899. Mr. Insull’s interest in arts was stimulated 
by his wife. He underwrote the Chicago Opera 
company which had been losing $1,000,000 a year 
and engineered the financing of Chicago’s Civic 
Opera building—a $20,000,000 combination theater 
and office building, rentals from which were ex- 
pected to make up the opera deficit. 

The stock in Insull’s Middle-West Utilities, a 
$3,000,000,000 company and chief of the three main 
links in his vast chain of power subsidiaries, rose 
to a high of $570 a share in 1929. Blind to the 
¢ intrc h danger of boom inflation, Mr. Insull got the idea 
mn his arrival in New York City became secre-| that Eastern bankers were trying to get control 
to the electrical inventor. Fifty years later| of his properties and began buying stocks at a 
had amassed a fortune of millions in the} $50 bonus. He was in the midst of this battle, 
. lities field. It was said in England in 1931 that| imaginary or real, when the market crashed. He 
the British public did not become aware of the| fied to Greece and a long legal battle ensued to 

extent of his holdings in the United States until| save him from extradition to this country. After 

c many moves he was arrested by the Turkish 
government after flight from Greece to Istanbul. 
rea ier epee ieee one leet and tried 

md acqui on charges of using the 
ey Its tentacles extended into Canada and | States mails to defraud and of ealinsen eet On 

exico. a charge of violation of the bankruptcy acts, the 
courts ordered his acquittal. \ 

After his acquittals he tried his hand in a. 
radio chain but eaves 2 up wen control in the 
su : company was wreste rom him. He thereaf 
ded in New York. He resigned from General | retired to a life of privacy and in 1937 made the 
Bingo, become president of the Chicago Edison! trip to England where he resided until his death. 

=p 


| 
acon tewwonn, ynptd 49 Adolph Lewisohn—1938 be 
Adolph Lewisohn, philanthropist and investment | terested in mining in which he ’ 
ker, who gave $300,000 to the College of the| He was president of the onicenee Canes ates 
New York for Lewisohn Stadium, $300,000 | Chemical Corporation, the General Development | 
umbia University for its School of Mines| company, the Miami Copper company and the 
building, endowed the chemical laboratory at} South American Gold and Platinum company, most 
Dartmouth, and gave away millions to other] of whose fields are in Colombia. From a fortune 
charities, died (Aug. 17, 1938) at his summer home | estimated between $40,000,000 and $100,000,000 Mr. 
Porn in Hamburg, Gerinany’ (May 4f"10W0) and | Hobbies in he ast unt seats “how nas Maan 

2, ] rg, ani obbies in the las r —] ‘lion: 

ame to the United States in 1867 and’ became in- | never will be known. Bes ae pany ae } 
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1852/1911) Abbey, Edwin A. 


: 1856/1915) Alexander, John W. 


1849) 1924) Alien, Thomas 

1779| 1843) Allston, Washington 
1814/1893) Beard, Jas. H. 
1825/1900) Beard, William H. 
1852)1917| Beckwith, J. Carroll 
1882) 1925) Bellows, George W. 
1828) 1902/Bierstadt, Albert 
1847/1919/Blakelock, Ralph A. 
1848/1936) Blashfield, Edwin H. 
1857/1903|Blum, Robert F. 
1868/1923)Bohm, Max 
1833/1905|Boughton, George H. 
1827/1892) Bradford, William 
1832/1918] Brevoort, J. R. i 
1847| 1928| Bridgman, F. A. 
1814/1889| Brown, George L. 


1 
1859) 1920| Browne, Charles Francis 


1811 es Casilaer, John W. 


1862/1928] Davies, Arthur B. 
1861) 1918) Day, Frank Miles 
1858| 1923} De Camp, Joseph R. 
1847] 1935) Dielman, Frederick 
1876] 1935; Dodge, William De L. 
1856} 1926| Drake, Will H. 

1796) 1886| Durand, A. B. 


.1848/1919| Duveneck, Frank 


1844] 1916| Eakins, Thomas 
1845|1921)/ Earle, Lawrence C. 
1812) 1868) Elliott, Chas. L. 
1852/1926) Foster, Ben. 

1808)| 1884| Freeman; James E. 
1822) #884) Fuller, George 
1765/1815! Fulton, Robert 


American Painters 


HT} DD. Name 
Gay. Edward 
Gifford. 8. R. 
Griswold, C, C. 
Grover, Oliver Dennett 
Hale, Prilip L. 
Harding, Chester 
Harrison, L. Birge 
Hart. James M. 
Hassam. Childe 
Hawthorne, Charles W. 
Healy, G. P. A. 
Hennessy, William J. 
Henri, Robert 
Hicks, Thomas 
Homer, Winslow 
Hovenden, Thomas 
Howe, William H. 
Hunt. William M. 
Huntington, Daniel 
Inman, Henry 
Inness, George 
Inness, George, jr. 
Isham. Samuel 
Jarvis. John W. 
Johnson, Eastman 
Jones, H. Bolton 
Kensett, J. F 

1835) 1910/La Farge, John 

1849| 1909|Lathrop, Francis 
1816) 1868|Leutze, E. 
1849/1920/Lippincott, William H. 
1852) 1924|/Loomis. Chester 
1867|1933|Luks,. George B, 
1860/ 1920| MacEwen, Walter 
1836| 1897|Martin. Homer 
1813)|1884| Matteson, T. 
1843|1923|Maynard, George W. 
1828) 1891|McEntee, J. 

1858) 1925|Metcalf. Willard L. 
1842} 1922|Miller. Charles H. 
1846) 1912/Millet, Francis D. 
1855) 1930| Moeller, Louis 
1829/1901|Moran, Edward 
1863) 1935|Moran, Percy 
1837|1926|)Moran, Thomas 
1791} 1872|Morse. Samuel F. B. 
1858|1928|Mowbray, H. Siddons 
1853|1921|Murphy, J. Francis 
1847|1918)Nicoll, J. C. 
1811/1885/Page, William 

1845} 1917|Peabody, Robert S. 
1741|1827|Peale, Chas. W. 
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1858) 


1854) 


D. 


1860 
1914 
1923 
1911 
1929 
1916 
1914 
1929 
1909 
1922 
1905 
1896 


Name 


Peale, Rembrandt 
Pearce, Charles S. 
Potter, Edward C. 
Pvle, Howard 
Quinn, Edmond T. 
Ranger, Henry W. 
Ream, Vinnie 

Reid, Robert 
Remington, Frederic 
Rice, William M. J. 
Richards, William T, 
Robinson, Theodore 
Ryder, Albert P, 
Sargent, John S. 
Sartain. William 
Sewell. Amanda B, 
Sewell, Robert V. V. 
Shardy, Henry M. 
Shattuck, Aaron 
Shiriaw, Walter 
Smedley, William T, 
Steele. Theodore C. 
Storv. George H. 
Story. Julian 
Stuart. Gilbert 
Sully. Thomas 
Symons, Gardner 
Thayer, Abbott H, 
Tiffany, Louis C. 
Trumbiuil. John 


5|Tryon, Dwight W. 


Turner, C. Y. 
Twachtman, John H 
Vanderlyn, John 

Van Laer, Alexander T. 
Vedder. Elihu 

Volk, Stephen A. D. 
Vos, Hubert 

Waldo, Samuel L. 
Walker, Henry O. 
Webb, J. Louis 


Weir, John F, 

Weir, Rob. W. 

West, Benjamin 
Wetherill, E. Kent K. 
Whistler, J. A. M. 
Whittredge, Worthingt’n 
Wood, Thomas W. 
Wyant, Alexander H. 
Yewell. George H. 


Whistler was born at Lowell, Mass., but most of his life was spent in Europe. 


American Etchers, Engravers, Illustrators 


B. ‘] D. Name BALD. Name B. | D. Name 

7 lexander 1849|}1935 | Hopson, William F. 1857 |1926| Pennell, Joseph 
ies 1809 Baa naties G. 1866/1925 | Keller, Arthur I. 1861 | 1933) Platt, Charles A. 
1856/1909|Bacher, Otto Henry 1838)|1895 | Keppler, Joseph 1853 |1911| Pyle, Howard 
1845 1926|Cassatt, Mary 1794 |1869 Longacre, James B. 1761 |1817)| Savage, Edward 
1776 1820 lee, William 1872|1934| MeCay, Winsor 1807 |1885| Smillie, James 
1852 1931 |Cole, Timothy 1858/1938 | McDougall, Walt 1833 | 1909) Smillie, James D. 
1822, 1888|Darley, Felix O. C. 1860/1919 | Mielatz, C. 7. Wm. 1867 |1924| Watt, William G, 
1796|1886|Durand, Asher Brown |/1869/1935 | Mielziner, Leo 1834 |1903| Whistler, J. A. M, 
1851/1928|Frost, Arthur B. 40/1902 | Nast, Thomas 1852) 1916| Wolf, Henry 
1851/1906|F'rench, Edwin D. 1863|1928 | Outcalt, Richard F. 1792 |1859| Yeager, Joseph 
1876/1925! Haskell, Ernest 1741 1827 | Peale, Charles W. 1862 '1935|Zimmerman, Eugene 

American Architects 
B D. 2 Name B. é Name B.D. Name 
34 : 8. 1822/1903! Olmsted, Fred’k. L. 

1836|1918|Armstrong, D. Maltland| tere pzaiGooahue. nertram C. ||1845|1917| Peabody, Robert & 


1925|Brunner, Arnold W. 
1903 1844 Bulfinch, Charles 
1858 1911 Carrere, John M. 
1846 1916 Cook. Walter 


ie. OName, of iS. tDe |... Name. |j-B.( Do): . oouNao—n 
1844/1920|0' Donovan. William 


B. | D. Name 


181 
857 19 
1860 1920 |Clark, Thomas 8. 


1847;1918|Hardenbergh, Henry J. 
1860 1929) Hastings, Thomas 
1847 1909| McKim, Charles F. 
1846 1928|Mead, William R. 

1781 1855! Mills. Robert 


American Sculptors 


1863 
1871|1935|Lukeman, Henry A. 
1858|1927|Marling, Philip 


1837/1913) Post, George B. ‘ 
1838/1886) Richardson, Henry H. 
1836'1909/Sturgis, Russell 

1862 1925)‘Crowbridge, SamuelB.P. 
1853 1906| White, Stanford 


— 


1870|1935|Paulding, John 
1805) 1873| Powers, Hiram 


1867|1917|Pratt, 


ela 


1868/1929|Quinn, Edmond T, 
1829|1904 


Rogers, John 


1848/|1907|St. Gaudens, Augustus 
1871|1922|Shrady, Henry M, 
1830|1910| Ward. J.Q. A 


|1725|1785| Wright (Lovell) Patience 


ry 


Name 


Subject FE 


Abernethy, John 
Addison, Joseph 


Arnold, Edwin 
Arnold, Matth 
Ascham, Roger. . é 
Asquith, Herbert H,.... 
PANISCOM  TAMCL A. a! ec.s1s 
6)Bacon, Francis......... 
Pacon, Roger.......5.. 
Bagot, Charles........ 
Baillie, Joanna........ 
0|Balfour, Arthur J....... 
Barrie, James M...... 
1691/Baxter, Richard. 
6|Beaumont, Francis 
Becket, Thomas a...... 
35)Bede, the vee 
Bentham, Jeremy.. 


0|Bridges, Robert. 
Bronté, Charlotte. 
8|Brougham, Sir He 
61) Browning, "Elizabeth B.. 
q Browning, Robert. ...~: 
Bryce, JAMES. 2:05.06...) + 
3i|Bunyan, JoHN.........- 
|/Burke, Edmund.,...... 
Burns, 'Robert.......... 
Butler, Samuel = 
Byron (Geo. Gordon) .. 
Campbell, Thomas...... 
Carlyle, Thomas........ 
1/Caxton, William....... 
Chamberlain, Sir Austen. 
Chamberlain, Joseph... 
Chaucer, Geoffrey 


Coleridge, S..7..... 2... 
'9'Congreve, William 
9\Cook, Jam: 

| Cowper, William . 
6|Cranmer, Thomas 
8!Cromwell, Oliver 
Darwin, Charles 
Darwin, Erasmus. ...... 
Davidson, William.... . 
1|\Defoe, Daniel.......... 
De Quincey, Thomas... . 
Dickens, Charles. ...... 
1)Disraeli. Benjamin..... 


prude POWATU A. cise. 
Eliot, G. (Marion Evans) 
Faraday, Michael....... 
Fielding. Henry........ 


Franklin, John 
Frobisher, Mart: 
Gay, John. 
Gilbert, W. 
Gibbon, Edward 
8 Gladstone, Willi 
74|Goldsmith, Oliver 
/Gower, John...... 
0 Grattan, Henr 


:|Philosophy. 


Statesman. 
Fiction. 
Essays. 
Philos. Sei. 
Diplomat. 
Poet. 
Statesman, 


..|Fiction. 
.|Relizion. 


Drama. 
Archbishop. 


. |Historian. 
.| Political, 


Scholar. 


..|Theosophist. 
..| Law. 
. |Religion. 


Biography. 


Statesman. 
5 enteg es 
Poet. 


Sold. Statesm. 


. |Essayist. 


Poet. 


..|Drama. 
: perks S 


Protector. 
Evolutioa. 


Fiction. 
Essays. 
Fiction, 


. |StatesMan. 


Scientist. 
Fiction. 


.|Martyr. 


Quaker, 
Theologian. 


. -|Explorer. 
.| Discoverer. 


AiGray, Dhomas.....0... 1s 


F iction. Poetry 
tivist. 


.|Posi' 


Physician. 
Sold. Gov. 
Poet, Preach. 
Poet. 


Astronomer. 


. |Astronomer. 


Postal Ref. 
Philosopher. 


Poet. 
Naval 

. |Discoverer. 
History. 

. (Scientist. 


1935 


D. 


|Marlowe, Christopher... 


6 Shakespeare, William . 


Noted Men and Women of Greet Britain — Ley 


Name 


Jellicoe, Earl........... 
Johnson, Samuel....... 
Jonson, B , 


Lecky, We. Ba. eos 
Locke, a Ho oe ouas 
Lytton, E. Bulwer...... 
Macaulay, Thomas B... 
MacDonald, J. Ramsay . 
Manning, Henry E 
Marlborough, Duke of. . 


Massinger, Philip...... 
Maxwell, Jas. Clerk,.... 
Meredith, George..... 
Mill, J. Stuart. 
Milton, John.. 
Moore, Thomas. 
More, Sir Thomas 
Morgan, Henry.. 
Morley. John. . 
Napier, John. . 
Nelson, Lord....... 
Newman, John H’y..... 
Nightingale, Florence... 
Pepys, Samuel. :....... 
Pith, Willigmy sc .< Seaveracs 


Admiral. 


Dictionary. ‘ 


Religion. 
History. 
Philosophy. 
Fiction. 
Historian. 
Statesman. 
Religion. 
Soldier. 
Drama, 
Drama, 
Physicist. 
Novelist. 


‘|Economics. 


Poet. 
Poet. 
Economies. 
Buccaneer. 
Biography. 
Mathemat. 


.|Admiral. 


Religion. 


Statesman. 


m 
Pitt, Wm,E. of Chatham 
Pope, Alexander........ 
Prior, Matthew ...... 6 
Purcell, Henry... 2.0.25... 
ee Franeis. . ...:4..< 


Reading, eee Ors 
Richardson, Samuel. .... 
Robertson, William.... 


Scott, Sir Walter. | 
Shackleton, Ernest H. 


Shelley, Perey ei ose 
Sheridan, Penne Be 


Tyndall, Sonn. 
Wallace, Alfred R. 
Walpole, Robert. 
Walton, Izaak... 


Wickliffe, "Rev. 
Wilberforce, William. . 


5|Wiseman, Nicholas P. 


Wordsworth, William. . 


Statesman 
P 


Jurist, Dipl. 
Viction, 


Biography. 
Discoverer, 
Poet, Art. 


“/Art, Critic. 
Statesma: 


f£conomics. 
Colonizer. 
Essays. 
Fiction. 


Religion. 


. |Scientific, 
. |Scientist. 


. |Preacher. 
Theology. 
*|Abolitionist, 
. | Religion, 

.} Poet. 
Prone 
Dra: 


Religions 
Poet. — 


Nurse, Sanit. 
Diarist. 


s 
¥ 


ee ee ee ee ee ae SE eT 


se a ee 


; 


— ve 


es 


~ John Kay held the post. 


Noted Foreigners of the Past—British; Flemish; Dutch; Spanish 655 


Poets-Laureate of England 


There is no authentic record of the origin of the 
office of Poet-Laureate of England. According to 
Warton, there was a Versificator Regis, or King’s 
Poet, in the reign of Henry III, (1216-1272), and 
he was paid 100 shillings a year. Geoffrey Chaucer 
(1328-1400) assumed the title of Poet-Laureate, 
and in 1389 got a royal grant of a yearly allowance 
of wine. In the reign of Edward IV, (1461-1483) 
Under Henry VII, (1485- 
1509) Andrew Bernard was the Poet-Laureate, and 


* was succeeded under Henry VIII, (1509-1547) by 


John Skelton. Next came Edmund Spenser, who 
died in 1599; then Samuel Daniel. who died in 
1619, and then Ben Jonson (app’t’'d 1619). Sir 
William Davenant was appointed in 1638. John 
Dryden, was appointed in 1670 but was deposed at 
the Revolution. The others, with the date af ap- 


pointment, when known, have been: Thomas 
Shadwell, 1689; Nahum Tate, 1692; Nicholas Rowe, 
1715; the Rev. Laurence Eusden, 1718; 
Cibber, 1730; William Whitehead, 1758, on the 
refusal of Gray; Rev. Thomas Warton, 1785, on the 
refusal of Mason; Henry J. Pye, 1790; Robert 
Southey, 1813, on the refusal of Sir Walter Scott; 
William Wordsworth, 1843; Alfred Tennyson, 1850; 
Alfred Austin, 1896; Robert Bridges, 1913’ (died 
April 21, 1930); John Masefield, 1930. 

Daniel who died in 1619, had received since 1615 
a@ yearly pension of 100 marks (1,400 shillings). 

Ben Jonson, who was the Laureate under Charles 
I, received in 1630 a raise of pension to £100 a year, 
plus a 36-gal. keg of Spanish Canary Isles wine 
from the King’s cellar. In Southey’s term the 
wine was withdrawn as a bonus, and £27 a year 
was added to the pension. 


British Painters 


D. Name B. | D. Name Bras Name 
1836}1912/ Alma-Tadema,SirLawr. |/1817|1897/|Gilbert, Sir John 1839/1893/Pettie, John 
1734/|1808|Beauclerk Lady Diana ||1841/1917|Henry, C. N 1884) 1937/Philpot, Glyn W. 
1833/1898) Burne-Jones, Sir Edw. 1697/1764| Hogarth, William 1836/1919) Poynter, Sir E. J., Bt. 
1781/|1841|Chantrey, Sir F. L. 1758|1810|Hoppner, John 1756|1823| Raeburn, Sir Henry 
1850) 1934)| Collier, John 1827|1910|Hunt, W. Holman 1723|1792| Reynolds, Sir Joshua 
1776/1837|Constable, John 1874) 1937| Jamieson, Alexander 1734/1802|Romney, George 
1803|1902|Cooper, Thes. Sidney 1802|1873)|Landseer, Sir Edwin 1828} 1882) Rossetti, D. G. 

1793) 1865| Eastlake, Sir Charles b.|/1769|1830/Lawrence, Sir Thomas ||1854/1935/Stokes, A. 
1872)1932|Eland, John S. 1830 1896) Leighton, Fred’k, Lord ||1775\1851|Turner, J. M. W. 
1787|1849|Etty, William 1794 1859|Leslie, Charles R. 1817/1904! Watts, Geo. F. 
1 1935|Farquharson, Joseph 1806 1870) Maclise, Daniel 1775/|1856| Westmacott, Sir R. 
1755 | 1826|Flaxman, John 1829) 1896) Millais, Sir J. E. 1785|1841| Wilkie, Sir David 
1825/1899| Foster, Myles Birket 1849) 1933|Murray, Sir D. 1852)1931| Wyllie, W. L. 
1727|1788|Gainsborough, Thos. 1835}1910/Orchardson, Sir W. Q. 
£790/1866|Gibson, John 1878|1931|Orpen, Sir William pelt 
Flemish and Dutch Painters 
Lo.) Ds Name B. | D. Name B. | D. Name 
1460 nym 1593)1678|Jordaens, Jacob  ||1582/1649/Teniers, David (Elder) 
: 1410 tars Boom Dik os 1460|1531|Matsys, Quentin 1610/1694)/Teniers, David 
_ 1525/1569|Breugel, de Oude 1435|1495|Memling, Hans 1440|1482| Vander Goes, H. 
1568|1625|Breugel, Jan 1610|1685|Ostade, Adr. Van 1400/1458) Vander Weyden 
' 1605)1638|Brouwer, Adriaen 1625/|1654)|Potter, Paul 1633/|1707|Van de Velde, Willim 
1605/1691|/Cuyp, Albert 1607|1699| Rembrandt, Van Rijn 1599/1641|Van Dyck, Anthony 
1613|1680|Douw, Gerard 1833/1898)|Rops, Felicien. ...-|1426|Van Eyck, Hubert 
1614/1654)| Fabricius, Carel 1577|1640) Rubens, Peter Paul 1366)1440|Van Eyck, Jan 
1584|1666|Hals, Frans 1625|1681/Ruysdael, Jacob 1596|1656| Van Goyen, Jan 
1638/1709 Hobbema, Meindert 1626/1679 Steen, Jan 1494/1533) Van Leyden, Lucas 
1632/|1681|Hoogh, Pieter de 1826/1906 Stevens, Alfred 1632|1675| Vermeer Van Delft, Jan 
* 
Spanish Authors 
Born| Died Name Subject ||Born| Died Name Subject — 
in 1600) 1681|Calderon de la Barca, Petro 
see Aaae eee, Cone pe Henao de la Barreda yIrano| Dramatist, 
4332] 1458|Lopez de Ayala, Pedro 1760) 1828|Fernandez de Moratin, 
1398] 1458| Lopez de Mendoza, Leandro. sd °s:5 3s Dramatist. 
: arques de Santillana 1772| 1857| Quintana, Manuel Jose... .|Poet. 
1440) 1479 eee Jorge a 1796| 1877 ee oe haben. (Cecilia Novae 
..| 1510|/Rojas, Fernando da 0! le: Faber))> <tc ae 
1493) 1542) Bosedn ee cc 1803) 1839) Heredia y Campuzaino, Jose| Poet. 
: BVEF) SUA a0: lee ons '. : FORO 
 1503| 1536|Garellaso de la Vega. 2°! Poet. po el alee Mena Bb 2 
m 1503) 1541/ Valdés, Juan de.......--- ee “Ramon de, ....---.+.+|P0et, 
i, ie ret ghar ie Saree Doak Prose.|| 1824] 1905|/Valera y Alcala Galiano,|Novelist. 
3 1333 1304 Ercilia y Zuniga, Alonso de| Poet. 833) 1891 wags te Antonlo 100) avesied 
5 1547) 1616) Cervantes co Saavocr®: __.|Novelist. |] 1833] 1906|Pereda, Jose Maria do, ...| Novelist 
| 1561} sea7jcongora v Aigbie, Lil 06: Poot, |fAgse) ezeiBecauer, Guster ool Reus, 
| 1562/ 1635| Veza Carplo. Lope Fats deiNovelist, || 1852) 1921\Pardo Bazan. Emilia... .. Novelist, 
Be 1579| 1644) Velez de Guevara, Tits... ‘ 853| 1938| Armando Palacio Valdes, . .|Novelist 
4 1580| 1639, Ruiz de Alarcon Jiian ._.|Dramatist. sees toielDerio Ruben, (Nicaraguan) | Poet. 
4 1580 Leap pemaerens = A Bias ne Pe Poet. Prose 1867\ 1928\Blasco Ibanez. Vicente... .|Novelist. 
F Ss : P 
panish Painters 
B. | D. Name B. Name eee aes 


- 1786|1827|Alvarez, Don Jose 


| Juan 
1600/1680 Bepenosa, Jectnte Jero- 
= mo 
4 ‘a y Lucientes, F. 
1746|1828|Goya y 


667|Cano, Alonzo 
1841 168s arreno de Miranda, 


-_ 


1597 
183811874|Fortuny, M oO 1588)1 


1630|1691|Leal Valdes, Juan 
1815/1894|Madrazo, Federico 
1586|Morales, Luis de (El 
ee eae ( 
MET keeo euler dela, 599|1660|Velasauez, Diego 
1551|1609|Pantoja de la Cruz, Juan}|1 e 
1628|Ribalta, cisco France. 
656/ Ribera, Jose 


1624|1700|Roidan, Pedro 
1520/1590|Sanchez Coello, Alonso 
1863/|1923/Sorolla y Bastida, J 
1548|1625|Theotocopull, Domenico 
El Greco) 
1598|1662|Zurbaran, 


Fran de 


1817 1900 Aivazovsky, Ivan ss 
1859|Aksakov, Sergei T.... 
1919|Andreyev, Leonid N... 
1902|Antokolsky, Mark M.. 
1728|Apraksin, Feodor M... 
1893|Apukhtin, Alexei N.... 
1906|Arensky, Anton § 

8 1924|Arkhangelsky, Alex. A.. 

1866?) 1924|Bakst, Leon S 

» 11910 Balakirev, Mily A 
}1819|Baranov, Alexander A. . 
1818|Barclay de oN M.A. 


1848|Belinsky, Vissarion G.. 
1852/Bellingshausen, Faddei. 
1741\Bering, Vitus J 
1829 |1897|Bestuzhev-Ryumin, K.. 
880 |1921|Blok, Alexander A 


1825|Bortnyansky, Dimitri. 
/1938|Challapin, Feodor I. 
Cui, César A 
Dal, Viadimir I 
Dargomizhsky, Alexc ie. 
Dashkova, Ekaterina R. 
Derzhavin, Gavrila R... 
Diaghilev, Sergei P..... 
81|Dostoyevsky, Feodor M. 
1633)|Filaret (Feo. eomanow) 

2|/Fonvizin, Denis I 
Glazunoy, Alexander K. 
Glinka, Michael I 
Gogol, Nicholas V. 
Golitzin, Boris, Prince. . 
|Golitzin, Vasil, Prince . 
Golovnin, Vasil M 
Goncharov, Ivan A 
Gorky, Maxi 
Griboyedov, Alex. = 
Grot, Konstantin Y . 
‘Haas, Feodor P 
Herzen, Alexander I... . 
Ippolitov-Ivanov, M.. 
6|Karamzin, Nicholas M. 
Kaufmann, Konstantin. 
Klyuchevsky, Vasily... 
20|Kolchak, Alexander V.. 

‘Koltsov, Alexei V 
Koni, Anatoli F 
‘Korolenko, Vladimir G. 
‘Kostomarov, Nicholas. . 
Kovalevskaya, Sophia. . 
921|Kropotkin, Peter, Prince 
Krusenstern, A. J. von.. 
Krylov, Tvan A 
Kustodiyev, Boris MM.” 
‘Kutuzov,M.L., Prince. 
924\Lenin, Vladimir I 

h1 | Lermontov, Michael ¥ 
|Leskov, Nicholas S. . 
‘Levitan, Isaak I. 
|Lobachevsky, Nicholas . 
Hey Michael V . 


Lyadov, Anatol K 
Lyapunov, Alexand’r M. 


Subject 


.|Painter 


. |Author 


Author 
.|Seulptor 


. (Statesman 


Poet 

Composer 
Composer 
Painter 
Composer 
Statesman 
Soldier 
-|Author;Painter 
.|Neuropatholog. 
Critic 

#xplorer 
Explorer 
Historian 

Poet 

. |Composer 

. |Composer 

. |Singer 
Composer 
Lexicographer 
Composer 
Littérateur 
Poet 

Ballet Producer 
Author 
Patriarch 
Author 
Composer 
Composer 


. |Author 


Physicist 

. |\Statesman 
Admiral 
Author 
Author — 
-|Dramatist 

. |Lexicographer 
Philanthropist 
Author 


. }Composer 


Historian 
Statesman 
Historian 
Statesman 
Poet 

Jurist 
Author 
Historian 
Mathematician 
Geographer 
Admiral 


. |Fabulist 


.|Painter 
Soldier 


. (Statesman 


Poet 
.|Author 
Painter 


Mathematician 
Scientist 
Composer 
Mathematician 


i783 


| 1915) Witte, Sergei Y., 


Maikov, Apollon N.... 
Makarov, Stepan O.... 
Mechnikov, Ilya l..... 
Melnikoy, Paul I 
Mendeleyev, Dimitril. 
Mikhailoysky, Nicholas. 
Mussorgsky, Modest P. 
Nadson, Semen 


Nikitin, Ivan 8 

Nikon (Nikita Minin) .. 
Novikov, Nicholas I. . 
Orlov, Aiexei G., Count 
Ostrovky, Alexander... 
Oushakoy, Feodor F... 
Pavlov, Ivan P 
Pavlova, Anna M. 
Petipa, Marius I 
Pirogov, Nicholas I 
Pisensky, Alexei F 
Piekhanov, Georgi V ... 
Popov, Alexander 8.... 
Potemkin, G. A., Prince} 
Przhevalsky, Nicholas. . 
Pushkin, Alexander.S. . 
Rebikov, Vladimir I. .. 


Rimsky-Korsakov, N. . 
Rozanov, Vasili V 
Rubinstein, Anton G.. 
Rublyov, Andrei 
Rumyantsev-Zadunai- 
sky, Peter A., Count. 
Savina, Maria G. 
Scriabin, Alexander N.. 
Serov, Alexander N.... 
Serov, Valentin A. 
Shchepkin, Michael S. . 
Sheremetev, Boris, count 
Sheremetev, Serg., count 
Shevchenko, Taras... . 
Shishkin, Ivan I 
Skobelev, Michael D... 
Soloviev, Sergei M.... 
Soloviev, Vladimir S. . 
Speransky, Mich., Count 
Stolypin, Peter A 
Suvorin, Alexei S 
Suvorov, Alexander V.. 
'Tagantsev, Nicholas §$. 
1915/Taneyev, Sergei I 
1750|Tatishchev, Vasili N. .. 
1904/Tchekhov, Anton P.... 
1875|Tolstoy. Alexei, Count . 
1910)Tolstoy,.Lev N., Count. 
1938|Trubetskoy, Paolo P.. 
1893)Tschaikovsky, Peter I.. 
1883)Turgenev, Ivan S 
1926/Vasnetsov, Viktor M... 
1904/Vereshchagin, Vasili... . 
1856} Vorontsov, Mich., Count 
1832/Vorontsov, Semen, count 
Count. 
1894|Yablochkov, Paul N. . 
1921|Zhukovsky, Nicholas E. 
1852 Zhukovsky, Vasili A.. 


54 Holberg, Ludvig 
6j[bsen, Henrik. 


| 1848|/Berzelius, Jakob. . 
$01 i868 Bremer, Fredrika. . 


Norwegian Authors 


Subject 


-}Poet 
Fiction. 

Fi . |Poet, Drama. 
Folklore 
Fiction. 
Fiction. 
Drama. 
Drama, Hist. 
Drama. 


Name 


1906| Kielland, A.L........ 


1926] Kinck, Hans 5. 

1924| Kjaer, Nils..... ang 
1908} Lie, Jonas:5 2+ 5,05 4. 
1863|Munch, P 

1918]Sars, J. gE 5 
1905|Skram, Amalie. 

1874 Welhaven, Worcs Gurnee 
1845] Wergeland, Henrik. ... 


Swedish Authors 


Subject 
Fiction 


.|Poet, Fict. 


.|Poet 


+ +eeee!/ Botanist 


B. 


D. Name 


1921|Montelius, Oscar. 
1919) Retzius, Gustaf. 
1702|Rudbeck Olof 


1772|Swedenborg, Emanuel. 
1846 Hegnet, Psaias.........}Poet 


.|Seulptor 


Nekrasov, Nicholas A. . - 


Patriarch 
Statesman 
Soldier 
Dramatist 


.| Admiral 


Physiologist 
Dancer 
Ballet-master 
Surgeon 
Author 
Writer 
Inventor 
Statesman 
Explorer 

.| Poet 
.|Composer 
Painter 


.|Composer 


Author 
.|Composer 
Ikons painter. 


_|Ukraine’s Poet — 
Painter 
Soldier ‘ 


.|Historian 
. .|Philosopher 


Statesman 
Statesman 4 
Editor; Author — 


Soldier 


.| Jurist 


Composer 


.| Historian 


Author 
Author 
Author 


Composer 


| Mathematician : 


Subject — 
. | Fiction. 


‘oet. by 
-|Poet, Drama 


iy 


4 Hist, anos ; 
nthropolo; 
Medicine ihe 


, 657 
4 
A Noted German Personages 
Hom; pied; Name.) < Name Subject Born| Died Name Subject 
1840) 1905)Abbe, Ernst............ Physicist 1440) 1507/ Krafft, Adam........... Sculpture 
1207| 1280)\Albertus, Magnus. .._... Scientist 1812| 1887|/Krupp, Alfred. ..| Industry 
1769} 1860) Arndt, Ernst 5 ae -| Poet, Patriot || 1827} 1891) Lagarde, Paul de. . | Patriot 
1686] 1739|Asam, Cosmos D........ Architect 1741) 1801|Lavater, Johann Essays 
1692) 1750) Asam, Egid Quirin...... Architect 1881| 1919|Lehmbruck, Wilhell . .|Seulpture 
1685| 1750 Bach, Joh. Sebastian... .| Music 1844] 1900|Leibl, Wilhelm. . Painter 
1476| 1545\Baldung, Hans......... Painter 1646| 1716|Leibnitz, Gottfried. von Philosophy 
1770) 1827|Beethoven, Ludwig Von.| Music 1729) 1781|Lessing, Gotthold E ..| Drama, Critic 
1844| 1929|Benz, Carl............. Engineer 1847| 1935] Liebermann, Max... ‘| Painter 
1836| 1907|/Bergmann, Ernst von. -| Surgeon 1803| 1873) Liebig, Justus von....... Chemistry 
1815) 1898|Bismarck, Otto von. .| Statesman 1844| 1909) Liliencron, Detlev von. .. | Poet 
1742] 1819|Bluecher, Gebhart L..... Soldier 1848} 1896) Lilienthal, Otto......... . | Aeronautics 
1827) 1901|/Boecklin, Arnold. . Painter 1811] 1886) Liszt. Franz............ Music 
1831/ 1910 Bodelschwingh, Fried.von] Religion,Edu.|| 1865] 1937|Ludendorft Brich: 9 Soldier 
1575) 1624\Boehme, Jakob.......... Mystic 1483} 1546] Luther, Martin........ .| Religion 
1771| 1848)Boyen, Hermann von. ...} Soldier 1837! 1887|Marees, Hans von.......| Painter 
1833] 1897/Brahms, Jonannes....... Musie 1818] 1883] Marx, Karl............. Soc. Econorhiy 
1829| 1884/Brehm, Alfred... Zoologist 1260} 1327| Meister, Eckehart....... Mystic, Phil. 
1778| 1842|Brentano, Clemens Poet 1497| 1560) Melanchton, Phil....... Reformer 
1824| 1896/Bruckner, Anton Music 1440) 1494/Memling, Hans......... Painter 
1811 1899/Bunsen, Robert. Physicist 1822] 1884|Mendel, Gregor. .. . | Science 
1473} 1531|Burkmair, Hans. Painter — 1815] 1905) Menzel, Adolf von. |... . Painter 
1832] 1908/Busch, Wilhelm. Poet, Painter || 1733] 1815)Mesmer, Friedrich A. Maguetism 
1754! 1798|Carstens, Jakob A. Painter 1825| 1898) Meyer, Conrad Ferdinand gta BSS. 
1726} 1801/Chodowiecki, Daniel... .| Painter 1800} 1891|)Moltke, Helmuth v. .. | Soldier 
1740} 1815)|Claudius, Matthias. .... . Poet 1804) 1875) Moerike, Eduard. . 
1780} 1831|Clausewitz, Carl von... .}| Military 1817| 1908|Mommsen, Theodor! 
1783| 1867|Cornelius, Peter........ Painter 1756| 1791|Mozart, Wolgang 
1472) 1553|Cranach, Lueas......... Painter $44] 1900| Nietzsche, Friedrich. .. |_| Philosophy 
1834] 1900|/Daimler, Gottlieb.-.~.. . Engineer 1853] 1932|Ostwald, Wilhelm... ...~ Philosophy 
1606| 1695|Derffiinger, Georg....... Soldier 1789| 1869| Overbeck, Friedrich... . Painter 
1858| 1913)|Diesel, Rudolf.......... Engineer 1493] 1541|Paracelsus, Theophrastus] Science 
1797| 1848|Droste-Huelshoff, A. von Poetess 1746| 1827) Pestalozzi, JohannH . Educator 
1471} 1528'Duerer, Albrecht. ....... Painter 1796| 1835|Platen, August Graf von. | Poet 
1861| 1935|Duisberg, Carl.......... Chemist 1831} 1910)Raabe, Wilhelm........ Taegees 
1854/ 1915 Ehrlich 53 hh a Science 1795) 1886) Ranke, Leopold von... . BFS eee 
1788| 1857|Eichendorff, Joseph - ‘oet 1777) 1857] Rauch, Siow Pe ey culpture 
1170| 1220|Eschenbach, Wolfram von| Poet 1873] 1916) Reger, Max............ = oe 
1861| 1922/Falkenhayn, Erich von. .| Soldier 1816] 1859|Rethel, ‘Alfred Ja edetertaeteei ‘a Mie 
1829| 1880/Feuerbach, Anselm...... Painter 1810| 1874| Reuter, Fritz... 0/21! pepe . 
1762) 1814/Fichte, Joh............. Philosophy 1803| 1884| Richter, Ludwig. ay fe 
1656} 1723)Fischer von Erlach, J. B.| Architect 1468] 1531|Riemenschneider, Tilman|Se 1D ure 
1819| 1898)/Fontane, Theodor....... Novelist 1875| 1926| Rilke, Rainer hi ta ‘tae ia 
1816) 1895|Freytag, Gustav - Novelist 1845| 1923}Roentgen, Wilhelm K. .. ys! 
» 1774| 1840|Friedrich, Kaspar David.) Painter 8 
1782} 1852)Froebel, Friedrich. : pes wet ‘4 
1368 1933 antigo pea : Poe or 1779| 1861|Savigny, Fried. Carl yon. - | paris 
1607} 1676|Gerhardt, Paul .. Poet 1663 ple Retipd eo! ae Si Deets inten ¥ 
1714| 1787|Gluck, Ch. W. Music 1764| 1850 2 es oy. 4 ane 5H.  lSoldiee 
i776 1ea8 Gnelsenay, Avigt Paget Writer ee 1854 Schelling, Friedrich W.. .| Philosophy 
erres, JOS. VON........ 
1749} 1832|Goethe, Joh. Wolfg. von} Poet, Drama.|| 1759 ty Behnke, art rid ae es ee 
1797| 1834|Gotthelf, Jeremias...... Fiction ct! iiss 2 i - is Poet, Transl’t 
1801} 1836|Grabbe, Chr. Dieter... ..| Drama a7e? 1545 ponleee at ee ‘aa 13 (Philésophy 
ay eht ages ae Oa oe -o| amis Fict. 1833 1913|Schlieffen, Alfred von. . ..|Soldier 
eh tee we .| Essays, Fict 1822| 1892|Schliemann, Heinrich. . .. | Archaeology 
1786| 1859|Grimm, Wilhelm. . ays, c3)4931|Bohnitaicr: ATtiE Casial NGG 
1503| 1529|Gruenewald, Matthias. .| Painter He Fas | enaltaler, Aaa bobbi er) 
Ieod| 19folHasckel Ernst. ’/'|Philos. Scien.|| 1788| 1866|Schopenhater, Arthur... | Philosophy 
1834| 1919|Haeckel, Ernst......... :}| Phiios., Scien. EL I pen ale ig oD Baas ter 
ee TS essa ES ane ist 1810] 1856/Schumann, Robert ..... .| Music 
1844| 1913|Hacenbeck, Carl........ aes vet 1804] 1871|Schwind, Moritz yon... _| Painter 
1708| 1777| Haller, Albrecht von. ... ./ Physician 1516] 1892|Slemens’ Werner von....|Physleist 
1739| 1788|Hamann, JohannG.. losopher ietel Lesalslociet Mex ln 
1932| 1809 Haydn fi at pigs fii 1861| 1914|Spee, Maximiitan ¥ 
1813 1863 He bel, Foledrich .. Baa ee ie 1638| 1701 ope are . Graf von si|Soldier 
ihe: 4 VOR» Ji; eee 
1760| 1826|Hebel, Joh: Peter... ...- ia Po Gees Steph, Hetarich vo vol 21 Postmiaten 
1707 1836 Heine, freingien. Sees Soa et 1805| 1868|Stifter, Adalbert : - -| Novelist 
Sea area iisinih or, eee, oet 
1834 1894 Helmhotee Heras Voi) Physts ae) aaa va ee Sculpture 
4744) 1803|Herder, Jou. G: von... : tars 1825| 1899|Strauss, Johann......_.- Musie 
1847] 1921 Hildebrand, Adolf von. . zl ure 1857| 1928|Sudermann, Hermann. ..|Drama, Nov. 
Eee Soldier 1839| 1924|Thoma, Hans........... Painter 
1852| 1925|Hoetzendorf, FranzC. von 2 1842! 1926|Thyssen, August......,. Indust 
ay76) 1822| Holtmann, Krnst TA -|Poet, 1849| 1930|Tirpitz, Alfred yon... | Admir 
1497| 1843{Holbela, Hans... 0... Painter 1834| 1896|Treitschke, Heinrich von.| History 
at ae % VON cree 
1770| 1843 Pate *priedrich’. Eoet mK ae it ee. her dviy ae ea 
1769) 1859|Humboldt, Alexanderjvon Se nee ee 1821| 1962|Virchow, Rudolf......... Physician 
1767| 1835\Humboldt, W. von..... pen 1455| 1529|Vischer, Peter.....--... Sculpture | 
1488) 1523/1 utten, Ulrich von. Bautot, 1751| 1826| Voss, Johann H. . Poet, TransI't 
1763 1835 Seon Bcce ae Novelist 1165] 1230] Walther v. es Vogelweidé fone 7 
‘i » PAUL... ewe ee ee eee ner, Richard........ us: 
CHIR pe israel Art, Critic 1853| 1634| Wallenstein, Albresitvon Soldier 
1832| 1912\Justi, Re aes ty see Phil 1873| 1934) Wassermann, Jakob,. Novelist 
Reed) 80a age, Ieamannes<ss\.<- Foo t, No ope. 1786| 1826| Weber, Karl Maria yon. .| Music 
| 1819) 1890/Keller, Gottfried.......- tent 1733| 1772| Wieland, Christoph M. ..| Poet 
1784) 1864|Klenze, Leo von........ ree 1833| 1905| Wissmann, Hermann von| Explorer 
171) 1630|Kepler, Johannes... -.- fronog Nov. || 1860| 1903/Wolf, Hugo............ usic 
1777| 1811|Kleist, Heinrich von... .| Drama, Nov. | 1880) 190| wundt, Wilielm. ......- Philosophy 
__ 1724} 1803|Kiopstock, Fr. Gottlieb..| Poetry, 1759| 1830| York, Hans D. L.....--. Idier 
a as eared Theodor.. Pane to atriot 1838| 1917 Zeppelin, 1 rere: saat von. Peers 
0 ’ sanomy | 1484! 1531'Zwingli, Ulrich......... 
1473 1543|Kopernicus, Nikolaus. ...! Astronomy 1484! 1531'!Zwingli, U 


‘Noted Foreigners of the Past—German 


(Prepared for the Almanac at cask Italiana Columbia ‘University. ‘C—approx. Ne 
Born| Died Name Subject Born| Died Name 


Alberti, Leon Battista. ...| Auth-Arch. 1449] 1492|Lorenzo de’ Medici Auth.-Poet, 
Alfieri, Vittorio.......... Auth-Dram. (Lorenzo il Magnifico).. .|Patr. Stal 
Alighieri, Dante......... Poet 1469| 1527|Machiavelli, Nicolo......|Auth 
Andrea del Sarto 1628] 1694|Malpighi, Marcello....... 
(Andrea Vannucchi)....| Painter 1431] 1506|Mantegna, Andrea....... Pp 
Fra Angelico (Il Beato) 1447| 1516|Manuzio, Aldo...... sae 
(Fra Giovanni da Fiesole) | Painter 1785| 1873|Manzoni, Alessandro. . ...|Author 4 
Aretino, Pietro.......... Author 1874| 1937|Marconi, Guglielmo... ... WirelessInv. 
Ariosto, Ludovico........ Poet-Satirist }|c1401| 1443 Massaccio, Tommaso Guidi) Painter 
6 Avogadro, Amedeo....... Scientist 1805| 1872|Mazzini, Giuseppe....... Author 
c1560) Bandello, Matteo........ Author 1798| 1854|Melloni, Macedonio...... Physicist 
1794! Beccaria, Cesare......... Writer 1698| 1782|Metastasio, Pietro Trapassi| Poet A 
1516) Bellini, Giovanni......... Painter 1568] 1649 Monteverdi, Claudio. .... Composer % 
1835} Bellini, Vincenzo......... Composet 1682| 1771|Morgagni, Giovanni 
1680) Bernini, Giovanni Lorenzo| Sculptor Battista.:........ Lions Anatomist ; 
1375| Boccaccio, Giovanni...... Author 1784| 1840|Paganini, Nicolo......... Comp.-Viol. — 
1494) Boiardo, Matteo Maria. ..| Author 1524| 1594/Palestrina, Giovanni Pier 
1510) Botticelli, Alessandro... . | Painter Luigi, deito...... .+++.+-|Composer 
1645) Bracciolini, Francesco. ...{ Author \.1729| 1779|Parini, Giuseppe........./Poet 
| 1514) Bramante, Francesco..... Architect 1855| 1912|Pascoli, Giovanni........|Poet 
1444) Brunelleschi, Filippo..... Arch.-Sculp.|| 1710} 1736|Pergolese, Giovanni 
1444| Bruni, Leonardo......... Author Battista........ +....--|/Composer 
0} 1600) Bruno, Giordano......... Philosopher || XVI|Cent.|Peri, Jacopo............- Mus.-Dram. 
1564| Buonarotti, Michelangelo.|Paint.-Arch.|| 1446] 1524 Perugino, Pietro Vannucci, 
1498| Cabotto, Giovanni....... Navig-Expl. Bene = Sit tae eae ee Painter 
1557) Cabotto, Sebastiano. . Navig-Expl. 1304| 1374|Petrarca, Francesco......|Auth. -Schol. 
1767| Canaletto (Antonio Canale)| Painter 1746] 1826|Piazzi, Giuseppe......... Astronom. 
1822) Canova, Antonio......... Sculptor 1416! 1492!Piero della PERCE Oe ss erate Painter : 
68| 1639] Campanella, Tommaso. . .| Philosopher 1454| 1513/Pinturicchio....... -|Painter 
») 1907) Carducci, Giosué......... Poet-Critic 1205| 1278|Pisano, Niccolo. .........|Auth.-Seulp. 
| 1529 Castiglione, Baldesar..._: Author Architect 
1861) Cavour, Camillo (Conte)..|Statesman 1454| 1494|Poliziano, Angelo. .......|Author 
1571) Cellini, Benvenuto....... Sculptor 1254| 1325|Polo, Marco........ o> 
1302) Cimabue, Giovanni...... Painter 1432| 1484|Pulci, Luigi......... 2 
1506| Colombo, Cristoforo...... Navig-Expl. || 1371| 1438|}Della Quercia, Jacopo. 
gas Soreaeto, Antonio Allegri, ae 1483] 1537|Raffaello, Sanzio..... .-..|Paint 
Ea in, ate rolls-« fore ake ainter . senate 
Spee eae etoee Mathemat. 1615| 1673) Rosa, Salvator........... Be 
ees Poet, Soldier|| 1792} 1868|Rossini, Gioacchino...... D : 
ee Sculptor 1452| 1498|Savonarola, Fra Girolamo Auths -Pre’'r 
. | Critic 1649} 1725|Scarlatti, Alessandro. ....|Composer 
ate Painter 1683| 1757|Scarlatti, Domenico. .....|Composer 
1735| 1757|Schiaparelli, Giovanni, 
100) eee pane .|Seulptor Virginio...... alate tet Astronom. — 
lOsfpristaoe ene hola 1818] 1878|Secchi, Angelo...........|Astr.-Math. 
ee 1481) Filelfo, Francesco. ....... 1827| 1884|Sella, Quintino. 21222122! gy Eng. 
42) 1911] Fogazzaro, Antonio... ..- 1441| 1523/Signorelli, Luca... .- «e+ es) Pain 
'78| 1827) Foscolo, Ugo.........-.. 1729} -1799|Spallanzani, Lazzaro. .... Scientist 
1642} Galileo, Galilei. Astronom. cinetetbe oe Antonio. ....|Viol.-maker — 
798 Galvani, Luigi. . Scientist || 1692} 1770|Tartini, Giuseppe...... iolinist 
1882| Garibaldi, Giuseppe. ...:.|Sold.-Patr. || 1544] 1595|Tasso, Torquato....... 


] | 1455) Ghiberti, ‘Lorenzo... ....|Seulptor 
449| 1494| Ghirlandaio, Domenico. . || Painter 
1 47 1611 Beene Giorgio Robuahl, oat. coe eee! 
Bagi era cetere! ofa Painter 1477| 1576) Tiziano, Veccellio. ....|Painte 

276 1336] Giotto, wncaid hans sek ae 1608| 1649|Torricelli, Evangelista. :: | Math -Phya 
809) 1850] Giusti, Giuseppe. ........ Poe Scientist 

ot lites Goldoni, Carlo... 2.2.5.2 Playwright 1398] 1482|Toscanelli, famed Ee Pozz0} Geog -Astr. 

; Author 1396| 1476|Uccello, EA sats io di 


q 


...| Painter Dono, detto..... ers, . Painter ; 
§40| Guicciardini, Giovanni... || Author 1512) 1574| Vasari, Giorgis C.R2e .....|Auth.-Paint, 
Blcteas Guarnerius, Andrea. ....: Violin- ©1480|c1527 | Verazzano, fovsu da...| Explorer 
1683} 1745] Guarnerius, Giuseppe. ... | makers 1813| 1901|Verdi, Giuseppe... . . ;++-|Composer 
| 1504] Landino, Cristofero. ..... Scholar 1528| 1588| Veronese, Pao o Caliari, 
/ eee peonards es eee 5 Seay rea ee BORO iy Re tare eee .....|Painter 
| eonardo da Vinci. . aint.-Sculp ||. Verocchio, Andrea.......|P: 
822) mee Leopardi, Gilacomo,......] Author-Poet Vespucci, Amerigo. . ||. - Rereae D. 
469] Lippi, Filippo....... Vico, Giovanni Battista .. ens -Phil 
Volta, Alessandro...... 


; maids da Vinci's ‘‘Mona Lisa’’ is said to have Tenuanabe or Lionardo, w: = 
een posed by Isabella d’Este, the Marchioness of | Empoli, Italy, and ied) tl Clones in Vindt. b 
the on about 1504. The picture was se from bie es He settled in France in 1516, by invitation 1 
of Francis I. 


B.| D. Name 

. | Hist. 59) DATARS. chee .< vets i 35| 95 Quintilian. i 
.|Satir. 38° 65|Lucan. . 22.222! 8 4 Ba i 

Satir: 180/103 Lueilius. 8 8 aoe i Pap ares is: 

.-«|Philos. 6) 52/ Lucretius . 

. | Hist. 33 104| Martial... 

Orat. 

Poet TSiOVIG.. cage 4 et. 

Orat. 34]. 62| Persius..... 185)159 

Poet, 254) 184! Plautus. . wieie : 54) 18 
:|Poet. 2379) Pliny<octeae Natur. || 70| 19 Verg i 

. Satir. 62'113! Pliny the Youn’r.|Mssays.|| 70 19 Vergil. i 


the son-in- i of Agricola, left an account of the German veonle, b 
y m Caesar and other authorities. He was famous as an orate and istorens 7 ae Ce 


ts 


1797 1856|Delaroche, Paul 


, 


Noted Foreigners of the Past—French; Swiss 659 


Noted French Personages 


1804| 1857|Sue, Eugene..... 


. > ree 

Born, Died Name Subject Born| Died Name Subject 

. 1079} 1142/Abelard, Pierre......... Philosophy. 1853] 1914|/Lemaitre, Jules i ‘ty. 
1820] 1889) Augier, (Emile). ... 21. : Drama. 1668| 1747|Le Sage A. R.... 2.2. Fiction 

1799} 1850|Balzac, Honore..._._... Fiction. 1850| 1923/Loti, Pierre............ Fiction. 
1594) 1654/Balzac, Jean L. G. . -|Morals. 1635] 1719|Maintenon (Mme. de)... |Letters. 
1823] 1891/Banville, Theodore de. ..|Poetry. 1555] 1628) Malherbe.............. Poetry. 
1862) 1923|Barres, Maurice ....... Literature. 1688} 1763|Marivaux, Pierre......, Drama. 
1473] 1524|Bayard, cbigtn Be .. | Knight 1637| 1675|Marquette, Jacque..... Explorer. 
1821| 1867|beauaelatre. Poetry 1850| 1893/Maupassant, Guy de. Fiction. 
1732| 1799|Beaumarchais, - Tama. 1803] 1870|Meritee. Prosper....... Fiction 
1780| 1857|Beranger, Pierre. . Poetry 1798} 1874/ Michelet, Jules......... History. 
1827| 1907|Berthelot, Mareelin, Science. 1796) 1884)Mignet..............6. History. 
1636| 1711|Boileau, Nicolas. . Poetry 1622| 1673|Moliere, Jean B........ Drama. 
1825] 1901|Bornier, Henri de.. Drama. 1533) 1592|Montagne, Michael... .. |Essays. 
1627| 1704|Bossuet. Jacques B...../Religion. 1689| 1755| Montesquieu, Charles Morals. 
1852} 1935/Bourget, Paul.......... Fiction. 1810| 1857|/Musset, Alfred de. Poetry. 
1845) 1921/Boutroux, Emlle....... Philosophy. 1739| 1794|Necker, (Mme.)... . |Morals. 
1867| 1926/Boylesve, René......... Fiction. 1839| 1903|Paris, Gaston... . . | Literature. 
1707| 1788)|Buffon, George Tectia Nat. History. 1623) 1662)Pasval, Blaise... .. . /Essays. 
1509) 1564/Calvin. John........... Religion 1822] 1895|Pasteur. Louis. ........ Science. 
1845| 1935|Cambon, Jules M....... Diplomat. 1848} 1932|Pau, Paul G........... Soldier 
£857) 1922/Capus. ......... 2.20.5 Drama. 1624| 1693)Pellisson............... History. 
1570 1635|Champlain, ee de. .|Explorer. 1769 "2828 | Picard: ss. cn0.. ee ee Drama, 
1541} 1603|Charron, Pierre........ Morals. 1854) 1912/Poincare, Henri, ...... Science. 
1768| 1848 Chatesubriana: Ly ey A Philosophy 1860} 1934/Poincare, Raymond..... Statesman 
1762] 1794|Chenier, Andre...¢2 2. : Poetry. 1814) 1867|Ponsara............... Drama. 
1445} 1509|Comines, Philip........ History. 1849| 1930|Porto-Riche, de...,.... Drama. 
1798| 1857|Compte, August........|Philosophy. 1697) 1765|Prévost (Il'abbe)........ Fiction, 
1743| 1794 Condorcet, Marquis 3 .|Philosophy, 1803) 1875|Quinet, Edgard......... History. 
1767; 1830 /Constant, aoe . .|Literature. 1495) 1553|Rabelais, Francois...... Stories. 
1842} 1908|Coppée, Francois. ..|Poetry. 1639; 1699|Racine, Jean .......... Drama, 
1606| 1684/Corneilie, Pierre. Drama. 1875| 1937/Ravel, Maurice... Music. 
1792) 1867|Cousin, Victor. Metaphysics. 1573) 1613|)Regnier, Mathurin Poetry. 
1674, 1762/Crebillon....... Poetry. 1823} 1893)Renan, amok Religion. 
1854) 1928|Curel, Francois ry Drama. 1849 1926) Richepin, JCBR. «cms Mae Poetry. 
1769| 1832|Cuvier, penne Nat. History. 1613| 1680, Rochefoucauld (Diicdela} Morais. 
1840} 1897|Daudet, Alphonse. . .|Fiction. 1661| 1741/Rollin, Charles. ...|History. 
1596} 1650|Descartes, Rene. ..|Philosophy. 1524| 1585|Ronsard, Pierre de. . |Poet. 
1713] 1784|Diderot, Denis. .-/ 127! Encyclopedia. 1868| 1918|Rostand, Edmond.....- Poetry. 
1860) 1935) Dreyfus, Col. Alfred... .|Soldier. 1760| 1836|Rouget de Lisle........ Literature. 
1803] 1870|Dumas, Alexander .... |Fiction. 1712| 1778|Rousseau, Jean J....... Essays. 
1824] 1895|Dumas, Alexander, Jr...|Drama. 1616| 1703)Saint-Evremond........ Literature. 
1651| 1715|Fenelon, Francois de S. -|Relig., Liter. 1737| 1814|Saint Pierre Bernardin. . |Fiction. 
1821} 1890|Feuillet. Octave........ Fiction. 1675| 1755|Saint-Simon............ History. 
1851) 1929\Foch, Ferdinand....... Soldier 1804| 1869|Sainte-Beuve........... Criticism. 
1621) 1695|Fontaine, Jean......... Fables. 1567) 1622/Sales (St. pene de) ..|Relig,, Liter. 

p> 1924/France, Anatole 6 1804| 1876|Sand, George.......... Fiction. 

1337] 1410|Froissart, Jean 1831| 1908|Sardou, Vicvorien Sexeae Drama. 
1811) 1872|Gautier, Theovhile.. ...|Poetry. 1791| 1861|Scribe, Eugene......... Drama, 
1892| 1896|Goncourt, Edmond de. | rat 1626| 1696/Sevigne (Mme. de)..... Letters. 
1830; 1870/Goncourt, wtp 1766| 1817|Stael (Mme. de)........|Fiction. 


1560) 1631)Hardy, Alexandre 1839| 1907|Sully-Prudhomme. Poetry, 
1851} 1935|Hennique, Leon ., Fict. 1828] 1893|Taine, Hippolyte A History. 
842| 1905|Heredia, Joseph M. de. . . 1795| 1856|'Thierry, Augustin. History. 
1857| 1915|H Ps a9 ce 1797| 1877|Thiers, Adolphe. . History. 
1802| 1885 as VIEROE:: o's 1805| 1859|Tocqueville, A e History. 
1848} 1907|Huysmans, Joris K 1828| 1905/Verne, Jules..........- Fiction. 
1852 '1931|Joffre, Joseph J. C.. 1799| 1863/|Vigny. Alfred de....... Poetry. 
1530] 1563|La Boétie, Etienne de. ..|Morals. 1431] 1484) Villon, (Corbier) Y francois Lvov 
1645] 1696|La Bruyere, Jean D.... |Morals. 1598] 1648|Voiture...........-.+-- 
use 1869|Lamartine, ‘Alphonse. ...|Poetry. 1694| 1778)\V oleae, ite M. Arouet) et, Religion. 
1842/Le Brun, Marie....... Painter. 1840] 1902|Zola, Emile............ iction. 
1818 1894|Le Comte de Lisle... ..- Poetry. 
aoe Painters 
SB. A Name | Be Name Bs ques Name 
1910 nker, Apeat 1741 1825 Fiissli (Fusely), J. H., ||1497/1543) Holbein, Hans 
1934 1890 Bociot, F 1813/1871|Girardet, Charles 1828/1905| Koller, Rudolf 
1827/1901 |Boeckiii poet 1806|1874|Gleyre, Charles 1794|1835 Robert, Leopold 
1850/1921 nrnand. Eugene 1853|1918|Hodler, Ferdinand 1858/1899 Segantini, Giovanni 


Sculptor (1820-1891) Vela, Vicenso 


B. | D. Name 


1836)1904/Bartholdi, F. A. 
1848|1884|Bastien-Lepage, J. 


1822|1899|Bonheur, Rosa 
1825/1905|Bouguereau, W. 


French Painters 


B.D: Name 
1833|1883|Dore, Gustave 
1811|1889 Dupre, Jules 
1852/1931|Forain, Jean L. 
1820|1876|Fromentin, Eugene 


1824/1904/Gerome, J. L. 


1851|1933)Carrier-Belleuse, P. 1770)|1837|Gerard, F. 
_ 1845 1902 ee tee 


1796/1875|Corot, J. B 


1628/1715|Girardon, Fr. 


1819/1877 Courbet, Dowie 1839/1883 Goupil, Jules A. 
TES Daubigny, C.F. 1725/1805 |Greuze, J. B. 
17. 25|David, Louis J. 1741|1828|Houdon, J. A. 
1783 1856 David d'Angers, P. J. 1780/1867|Ingres, J. A. D. 
1834 1917 as, H. G. E. ¢ 1798 |1880|Lemaire, Ph. H. 
1799 1863 De aeroix, Hugene 1600|1682|Lorrain, Claude 


1815/1891|Meissonier, J. L. E. 


1807 1876|Diaz de la Pena, N. V. 
4 Bartholdi was a sculptor. He made the Liberty Statue in N. Y. Harbor. 


B. | D. Name 
1815|1875/Millet, J. F. 
1594/1665|Poussin, Nicholas 
1758|1823|Prudhon, Pierre 
1824|1898/Puvis de Chavannes 
12401314 Roda duh 
1 in, 
1812|1867| Rousseau, P. B. T. 
1795/1858 "Scheffer. Ary 
1863 /1935/Signac, Paul 
1813 1865|Troyon, Constant 
1758 1835 Vernet, Carle 
1714'1789| Vernet, Claude J. 
1789 1863] Vernet, Horace 
1684 ee! Watteau, Antoine 


“fie 4 


Bright Lights of Stage, Screen bt 


Bright Lights of Stage,’ Screen eet Radio 


(As of October, 1938) 


Andy 
Angel, 


A 


Name Birthplace Born Name Birthplace 
ES, % - 7 oe ee Wetec ioks irene ee 
\bbott, George....... Forestville, N. Y...... 188 Me, Ben fost wee ontrea! anada . q 
Se Walter Bs ee Ca Se SG PERTTI oo ee 1898||Blue, Monte......... Indianapolis, Ind..... aK 1890 
Adams, Maude ./Salt Lake City, Utah..] 1872||Blythe, Betty........ Los Angeles.......... 1900 
Adrian, Eris. 2.0. /.5. Los Angeles......:-.. 1913|| Bogart, Humphrey. ...| New York City. ...... 899 
Cbrine Norton, England.....| 1902/|Boland, Mary........)Detroit..............| 1880 
Soper e Oy ese cl Aa ee MEE Ieee Boles, John...-.......|Greenville, Tex.......| 1900 
-|Fergus Falls, Minn. ...| 1909||Bonci, Alessandro...../Cesena, Italy.........| 1870 
' Alda, Framces........ Christchurch, N. Z....| 1883||Bondi, Beulah........ Chicago..... a Regatereet aga 1892 
_ Allan, Elizabeth...... Skegness, England -...| 1910||Bordoni, Irene........|Ajaccio, Corsica......]..... 
Allen, Od aes ets 3 BOSTOR: i fps 5 2 3 Tees Bori, Iuerezia........ Valencia, Spain....... 1888 
Allen, Gracie......... San Francisco... Boswell, Connie...... New Orleans, La:.... Bact 
be! .....-|Mt. Vernon, N. Bosworth, Hobart..... Marietta, Ohio....... 1857 
dis SOS Huntsville, Ala Bow, Clara..........|Brooklyn........,...] 1905 
..|Hobart, Tasmania....| 1898]|Bowes, Major Edward|San Francisco, Cal....]..... 
.|New York City.......| 1905||Boyd, William........|/Cambridge, Ohio..... 1898 | 
Rts Sy saies Dublin: ......5 ti< + <.) 1883 || Boyer,:-Charles.. oo. ¢.) Bigeac) France... Shas he ene 
Papete London..............| 1893||Bradley, Grace.......{Brooklyn............| 1913 
-|So. Manchester, Conn.;..... Brady, Alice.......2. New York City.......| 1892 
Albuquerque, N. M...}..... Branzell, Karin... .... Stockholm: \i.8 2 ek: | Soe 
-Kenosha, Wis. ..< 2. 6-}..0.4. Breen, -_Bobbyie= 51: Toronto, Canada..... 1927 
iad aa ODt-W OLth, “Pex. StS a. Brendel, Blic2..2 422% Philadelphia......... 1898 
Ss, Rosemary. . ~|Evanston, Dll... 8. shes Bréennans. Walter, Gani see poet ere ghz 
Amos (F. F. Gosden). . Richmond, Va........| £889]|Brent, Evelyn........ .|Tampa, Plas Ge Aaa 1899 
(ass ones Peoria, Wl. ese ce 1880||Brent, George........|Dublin, Ireland....... 1904 
eather . Oxford, England...... 1909|| Brian, Donald........ i ee 5, Neh See 1877 
Anglin, Margaret . -|Qttawa, Canada...... 1876 Brian, Bary fs cesta lowe POKES gh ol eerenee 1908 
ROL ait rle pines sete AIG oes too. SN eo, || price, anny: ! Sos.22 Re ew patosk “City... 1891 
Charlottesville, Va.. Broderick, Helen. 2. .| 08. 4.4. th odcnniees Fine 
ONGON sic eas aie Brook, Clive... ....... Londons. fee aerate 1891 
aatees Palerma, Italy........ Brophy, Edward......| New York City..... 1895 
-|Saginaw, Mich. 4 Brown, Joe E......-. Holgate, Ohio........ 892 
hae eg New York City... 3 Brown, Johnny Mack ./Dothan, Ala.........| 1904 
EMU: JEAN ss 02. ss New York City.. S Bruce, Nigel. .......- San Diego, Cal....... 1895 
- Scottsdale, Pa....... 2100... Bruce, Virginia....... Minneapolis Becta S 1910 
‘Arthur, WILE stajateleyere Hamilton, Ont., Can..| 1869]|Brusiloff, Nat........ Riassta.\y. Not aieepehne 1903 
Astaire, ‘Adele.. +«-/Omaha, Nebr... 2.2... 1898||Bryson, Betty........ Los ‘Angeles...:3.5,°dan8.| Soe 
ire, Fred -|Omaha, Nebr......... 1900||Buck, Frank......... Gainesville, Tex...... 888 
isther, Nils. - ---|Malmo, Sweden...... 1901}| Burke, Biilie......... Washington, D. C....| 1885 
aor Gertrude ..--+|Lakewood, Ohio...... 1906||Burns, Bob......-.... Van Buren, Ark: e237) S24 
saan ney, Iil............}| 1906||Burns, George N igs | NOM OTE Clty. es 1896 
ties ieisies Grange, Miss.........]} 1895||Butterworth, ohne: -|So. Bend, Ind. = Boris 
-.|Croydon, England... .| 1885/|Buzzell, Eddie....:... Brooklyn’ ote Sa Aa, We 1897 
.. |St. Petersburg, Russia.| 1905||Byington, Spring.....|.................0.. 3 Oe 
-|Tioga, Texas......... 1907||Byron, Arthur........ BrooWlyn .i5.0k., 85; 1872 
Minneapolis.......... 1908 Cc 
Cabot; Bruce..2 353.6 Carlsbad) Nw Mic. eens - 
-|St. Joseph, Mo.....-.. 1893||Cagney, James......- New York City. ae -| 1904 
~{St. Touis, “MO. 7. 06] Ee Calhern, Louis. ....... New York City... 1895 
wees Los Angeles........../°1892||Calleia, Joseph... ...../Malta..........0..--|. 2... 
-.|New York City....... 1893||Calloway, Cab........|Rochester, N. Y. 1907 
-/St. Joseph, Mo.......| 1907||Calve, Emma........ Aveyron, France...... 1866 
-| Monrovia, os tate 1912]|Campbell, Mrs. Pat... «pLondone 2. <i. oy sees 1865 
Philadelphia. . 1896||Cantor, Eddie..-... «|New York City.......| 1893 
Bancroft, George . -|Philadelphia. . 1882||Carew, Arthur 5 bore sc Trevizond, Armenia. ..| 1894 
- Bankhead, Tallulah .../Huntsville, Ala 1902||Carey, Harry......... New York City....... 878 
- Banks, Leslie; +--.+--| West Darby, England. 1890||Carie, Richard. -|Somerville, Mass....,.] 1871 
> Barnes, Binuie......../London............-2. 1905 Carlisle, Kitty New Orleans, La..... Tee as, 
arrat, Robert.......|/New York Clty S. 1891.||Carminati, Tullio..... Zaza, Dalmatia...... |... . 
Barrie, CE OG SRO SECk | Rae Pe aS, Scone bet se oak Carr, Alexander...... Rumni, Russia....... 1878 
./Hong Kong.......... 1913||Carrillo, Leo......... Los Angeles... ... eae 
#+|Ros Angeles... 0s.5./0 052, Carroll, Madeleine....|W. Bromwich, Eng.. 1906 
+>|Philadelphia......... 1879||Carroll, Nancy....... New York City.......] 1906 
; ---|Philadelphia..........] 1882|/|Castagna, Bruna ..... Bari; Taly 2.3. era 910 
Er pore. Lionel . HOnGORs 2.24.6 aad 1878)| Castle; Bren Je apoet nog oun ue 5 eee Shee 
Barthelmess, Richard .|New York City....... 1897||Catlett, Walter... San’ Francisco Bee eer 1889 
Bartholomew, sPreddo. Gondon...6.5...c<. =. 1924|}Cavalleri, Lina ROME, Soe ee eee 1874 
Mea eee Gloucester, N. J......| 1890||Cavanaugh, Hobart. . ‘| Vvirginia City, Nev.. AEP 
Sica Ly Portland, Ore.........] 1873]|Cawthorn, Joseph.....|New York re Sies len{? POGe 
Baxter, Warner....... Columbus, Ohio .. 1893||Candler, Helen....... Charleston, S. C......] 1906 
‘Beecher, Janet... 1)! Jetterson City, Mo...:| 1884||Chaplin’ Charles 8.;!!|Eondon. .... vests s.| 1889 
‘ + -|Kansas City, Mo..... 1885||Chaplin, Lita Grey... - | Holly wood, Calif. 1908 
-|New York City....... 1914/|Chaplin, Sydney...... e Town, So. Africa]... 
-|Kansas City, Mo.....] 1889||Chase, Charlie........ Beltiiome siasirelsisie eae ee 
. .|Chicago., p-eaew a Chase, Pauline...) : SI Waanieeon D.C....| 1885 
. -|Minsk, Russia........ Chatterton, Ruth..... New York City....... 893 
-| Worcester, ies = Chevalier, Maurice. .,.) Monilmontant, France| 1889 


srgner, Elisabeti.... 
Bator Valerie. 
_ Berle, Milton......... 

ernie, Ben........-. 
Best, Waniateiaeeie 
e Bevan, Billy. . aC 
‘Bickford, Charles... rs 
Bing, German........ 
Black, Frank. . 
Blackmer, Sidney..... 
Blane, Sally... 
_ Blondell, Joan........ 


-|New York City. . 


Palisades, N. J........ 1910 
Deacon's Mills, Ind...| 1873 
Asbury Park, N. J....} 1394 
Fo, EAE 8 1894 
+|Chicago, Tll..,.......}) 1903 
Vienna, “austria... .. - 1900 
Metz, Alsace Lorraine. 872 
ew York City...... 1908 
ayonne, N. J........] 1893 
Hove, England.......| 1900 


-|Orange, Australia... .. 


Cambridge, Mass..... 
Germany... ce eean 
Montreal, Canada... . 
Salisbury, N. Car..... 


Salida, Colo...:...... 


Christians, Mady..... 
Christie. Audrey SSSRN 
Churehiil, Berton..... 
Churchill; Marguerite. 
Claessens, M 
Claire, Thal cite. cia. 


Clark, Bobby..... 
Clark, Marguerite: <. ae 
Clarke, WEBCO i bie Se 
Claussen, Taian sfeinyareicke 
Clayton, Bessie. oe 
Cobb, Irvin S........ 


Coourn, Charles D.... 


f Philadelphia, BSD ort GON 


Coghlan, Junior. .... 
Cohan, George IME. es 
Colbert, Claudette... 


New York City. . 


Collier, Constance. 


.| New Haven, Conn. 


ViBRRa sent dae aeiolt 


Dorento. a wean 
Kansas City, MEO Ks 02 
Brussels, Belgium. . 
Washington, DCs 428 
.|Springtield, Ohio... a 
Cincinnati... 0.4 5o..si 


Stockholm, Sweden... 
Philadelphia.......... 
Paducah, Ky .......65. 
Macon, Ga. 


elite 


Windsor, England 
New York City... 
New York Cle at 


-|Providence, RB 
aris. . 
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STAGE AND SCR 
EEN F 
fame Birthplace pene coumsnaed) 
ES ede _|Dublin — Sis Birthpl 
Ee oe ~*|Renaen. AS et, a 1894 Ellis, Patricia New ¥ Lewes te 
ompson, Bet! ' mond, Engl “lesan ison, James....._.. w York City. 
Compton, Fa sé -|Beaver, ie and. --| 1891)| Eltinge, Julian..." Guthrie Center, Towa. 
Connolly, Walter rear Errol, Leon . |Newtonville, Mass....| 1883 
Coogan, Jackie. ey Erwin, Stuart... !.! ! (Sydney, N. 8. W. 1383 
Cook, Joe...... Btting, Ruth...) 1). 7! Squaw. Valley, Cai pil 
end 08. wetebete Hunts Mates. David City, Nebr. . sos 
ee Gute Evans, Maurice. ¢ vee York City..... reid 
Bias wee Lewis are orchester, Hy isaa ‘| 1901 
G Oper, Violet Kemble Tong ngeles 1923 her rbanks, Douglas... |Den 
Boward, ce ears --|Ber don... 00000022. 1886 ee Doug., Ji..|New York City. ..027 oar 
Od. ..... .\Peddthieton “Enclanh Re :/Mamaroneck, N. ¥. 
Gow! Jane.....2..... Pedaiigtaa, Bngland..| 1899 Peek Frances .|Mamaroneck, Nv] 1908 
Grabbe, Lariy Buster) Galan Be vaaietness tasell foes tee ; “ge 
Gravion. Re — -|Boston Eebarsbines | 5 ane Farrell, Cy ek ine 
Crews, Joa .|San Antonio, Tex... . . 1875/| Farrell, Creag Onset Bay, Mass as 
Crisp, D ope.. .|San Francisco......!! 1908|/ Faversh: 7 -|Enid, Okla. . food 
a , Donald ...... ad CO........) 1880}| Fa am, W flliam. . Lond 1904 
omwell. Richard. “| Los TELE a (Se Faweett, George... Fairtex Co. Wal 1868 
Gtocms Harry (Bing) || ose store sees i9i0|| Fave Ata el re Sad San Francis Manon. pe 
des nin, Henrletta |Pacoms, Wash. +... 4910|| Fave, Aloe. ....:...». |New York 800 «oes 1897 
Crumit Togs BS teckasn eOuig oe cee 1865]|| Fealy heastia estes 2 Lafayette, Ind.......| 1895 
aD ice (ees Oe ve: peat teats is ee Lafayette, Ind) ..< s+ 1895 
a Eanes leas iell ret on, Elsie... .... New York enn. .....,. 1883 
Dale, Margaret. ..... Philad Fetehit, Stepin.-.-. Fay Wt, FA etl Sage 
ton, Dorothy 1 Chi elphia. .. eld, Sylvia....... Alli Ost, 21s Cae 1902 
Damita, Lili...- Paris. oN Benny... pe 1902 
‘a wb sp ee PROGR 8) 
Banlels eben [Buta tekis® Fields) oss. | Now tore Gtgerses | 1867 
B i Danielle Franes Fields, St Stentor hee Brooklyn, Ne Tee 
arwell, Jane.. ; pche Creeeseee. oy, ee ae 
Davies, Marioz-:..--_|Brookivg,. Fischer Atlee’ °°17. indiana 200120 873 
et eee Towel, tise Flagstad, Kirsten... |Norway ie 
, Hazel.. 3 é aay “19 
Srey, tate... elinmeapaies soit he ae Me i906 
Dazie, 3 Mile woo Sauk ge Reo Ride: Avi | Sale 
Bee ordoba, Pedro. ‘|New York : City. Fonda, Honey * | 1309 
eae ee Ange ann 
De ig rar Olivia . .| Tokyo... . Foran, Die +++ sro LOHOON, «1-5 = se pies 
De Lue Giuseppe. i See = Seeeeres. t9i6llxorhes, Make... Flemington, Nos Sel isie 
Delysia, Ali lores. ..... Durango, Mexico... |. 1876|| Forbes, Ralph.......: don. «2+ oesee+ 1880 
eal gs ES (ge ¥ 1905|| Ford, Helen... 02.2. London :..17-7eaeas 1905 
0 aE geet See ae es es LM rr eae ia 220222017) 
panne Heeiiald. o-- Pars ed 1874 Forrest, Anne~......./Denm Jieseje caneuaaner 1899 
hr Sas ter. ATK... genes 
Desmond, William ....| New He gooey EOS la Petan ok Richmond, Ind.....°. ic! 
Rita tae t Pde ake YE Fran CA pmaghe fe Sy tse 
anklin, Irene....... eee St cpio es 
-- FNeW, Work Cley cai 1876 
.|Boston..... oe pe 1398 
Cr. Kan 1870 
aterson, N. J. 
: pot Island, I ba 
— a 
a -|New York City.. i td 
able, Clark 
Gable, Clark, ........|Eadin Ohio. ......... 1901 
Gallgenet Teien...--|Boonton, Ne Ji....+.. 1900 
pe Gall, Ro ree SE Wane pene Haite, Ind. 1890 
rags ede’ = era rere te weet aed deh Een 
eae Garbo, een es < Bf oe «ba 6 senate eras -| 1838 
Beatie ene Garde, Magy... aberdeen, otis“ i877 
Downey, Mortoi -:-|wallingto on. Gaxton, William: ag ee Liddy 
nette, Jessica. . .|Caleutta, India.......].. 22; ‘ eline......_|Aarhus, Denmark. Per | oe 
Draper, Ruth...... er te Clie Lc George, Gladys... 22. Asthng, Denial ata 
Duehin’ ‘ag Reena Fvansville, Ind... ...| 1883 George, Grace........ New vo by eed 
es aes 2 ey : ork City.......] 1878 
ee ie ape, gs eee aa ‘Tekamah, Nebr bts 
a en ae a 
; : pS, 
See Sig enim. oma as Aang 
Duncan, Rosetta... . Gillmore, Fr: ‘laude Louisiana, Mo 1870 
Duncan, Avian. Gilmore, Margoio’ oe ae7 
LS eae g , Dorothy... Massillon, Ohio 1895 
Dunne, Irene. . .. Givot “Gocret: Springfield, Onio 1896 
Dupree, Minnie. Glaser, Lulu .-|Omaha, Nebr. ... 1903 
Durante, Jimmy Gleason, Helen [Allegheny City, Bs...| 1978 
i “|New oe se elen ... ‘|New York City..... 1906 
Durbin, Deanna... .| Win is ets eee Gieagon, James... |New Sort ae ee 
Eames, Emma. . ‘ Goddard, grote dpe ‘|Great Neck, N. ita is 
ln Noe os tNoriet, Vass ce 2 Goodri¢: dna oe i pores Th es 1908 
Eddy, Nelson, 21112: Gpocsich, Bane 3 / ieee Cy ae 1888 
a3 Pee men thee | Gordon’ K enry.... New "York Oltys: ae i 
pees cctwow Vork Ole nce Tae Gordon, Ruth........ Folkestone, England. .|' 1878 
Oi at alg eto, TE ined Wol n, Mass. 1900 
Bldridge, Florehee’."/Brooniyn.. | i. Gottschalk, erdinarid|Londor...........++. 1869 
Elliott, Gertrude. .... |Rockland, Me........ Grahame Randa iL Pee | ; 
Blliott’ Maxine.......|Rockland’ Me.......: Grant, Gary.snc sec: eae oe England.) -| 1912 
tt, Maxine... [Rockland Me... Granville, Bonita, tah, ene ae 
Srapewin, Charles... | |Zenia, Ohio..........1, i875 


Birthplace 


.|Philadelphia, 


.|New York City....... 


Name 


Irving, Isabel 
Irving, Pau 


Irwin, May 


J 
Jackson, Ethel 
Janis, Elsie 
Janney, William...... 
Jannings, Emil... 


rey, Gl Metamora, Ill.......- 
rey, Jane ...-|Middlebury, Vt....... 
- Grey, Katherine San Francisco 
Griffith, Corinne...... 
3 rigith, Raymond... 


uilbert, Yveite. 
H 


...| Worcester, Mass 
|New York City. 
-|Galveston, Tex 


‘|Brownsville, Tenn. .. . 


Brooklyn 
../Topeka, Kan 
..|Lynn, Mass 

.|Brooklyn 


Ft. Sam Houston, Tex. 


Newport, Wales 


.|Lye, Stourbridge, Eng. 


Atlanta, Ga 


Toudor Treland....... 


Boston 
. |New York City. 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


-|County Cork, , drelant 


‘|Curryville, Ga 
.|Dayton, Wash 
Poland 


: Ostersund, Sweden... . 


-..{Vilna, Ri 
-|Oslo, OcWey: 
3 Syracuse, INE, 


. |Philadelphia. 


Binghamton, N. Y.... 


mike LSA oa el Mass 


..|Des Moines, Iowa 
. .|Casimir, Cracow 
...|Cedartown, Ga. 

. |Brooklyn 


Bainbridge, Ga. 


Miriam 
dna Wallace|San Francisco 


Hollidaysburg, Pa 


ew York City....... 


ye Yeadon, England..... 


{|New York City 


: eave aul 


‘ont 
5, Josebnae Soache Wash. 
. |New York City 


+, «lNew York City.......|. 


"Ate ‘ica eh 


Jessel, George 
Jewell, Isabel. 
Joel, Clara.... 
Johnson, Rita. 


Johnston, Moffat..... 


Jolson, Al 


Jordan, Dorothy...... 
Jory, Victor. 

Joy, Leatrice. 

Joyce, Alice 

Judge, waEoS 


Kaelred, Katharine... 
Kalich, Bertha 
Kappel, Gertrude... . 
Karloff, Boris 

Karns, ‘Roscoe 


Keane, Robt. Emmett . 
Keating, Fred . 
Keaton, Buster... 
ae ‘Ruby. a 


Kelly, Walter. 
Kelsey, Fred A. 
Kennedy, Edgar.. 


|New York City. 


Brunn, Austria. 


‘|New York City. 


Shoshoni, Wyo... 


-|Jersey City, N. J....- 


Edinburgh, Scotland .. 
Washington, D.C. ... 
Scranton, Pa 
Vincennes, Ind 
Clarkesville, Tenn, = -\« 
Dawson City, Alaska, - 
New Orleans, La. 


Kansas City, Mo.....| 1890 


Bridgeport, Conn 


England 
fee Galicia 


.|New York City 


Pickway, Kan 


.| Halifax, N. 8 


New York C 
Boston 

Brookly: 
Brooklyn SRS 
Minesville, N. Y 
Sandusky, Ohio. 


.|Monterey, Cal. . 


Kennedy, Madge.... .|Chi 


Kent, Robert. 
Kenyon, Doris 

Kerr, Geoffrey s.-cclg. 
Kerrigan, J. M 


Kibbee, Guy 

Kidder, Kathryn. 
Kiepura, Jan.../...7. 
King, Charles 


King, 


Kingsford, Walter... . 
Kirkland, Alexander. . 
Kirkland, Muriel 
Knapp, Evalyn. 
Knight, June 
Knowlden, Marilyn... 
Knowles, Patric 
Kohler, Fred. . 


Kreisler, Fritz... . 
Kruger, Alma.. 
Kruger, Otto... 


Kubelik, Jan......... 
L 


El Paso, Tex 

Newark, N. 

Warsaw, Poland...... 
New York City 
Coventry, England.... 
El Paso, Texas 


Red Hill, England.... 
Mexico City 
XY Ams 


Kansas City, Mo... 
Abroad 


Yorkville, N. Meg é 


.| New Orleans... 


Langdon, Harry 


Langford, Frances.... 


La Plante, Laura... ../St. 


: Verdin, France. 


La Rue, Jack 
Latimer, Louise 
Lauder, Sir Harry 


Laughton, Charles... . 


Laurel, § 
Lauri-Volpi, Giacomo. 
La Verne, Lucille... . 
Lawrence, Gertrude... 
Lawton, Frank. 
Lawton, Thais 

Laye, Evelyn. 

Lean, Cecil... 


Kansas’ City, iO 

New York City... 
Brooklyn oi 
Portobello, Scotland. . 
Scarborough, England. 
Ulverson, England. . 
Lanuyio, ait 

or. M 


ee ae 


oe ee ee ee 
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a 
STAGE AND SCREEN FAVORITES (Continued) 


Name Birthplace Born Name Birthplace Born 
= 
Lebedeff, Ivan........|Uspoliai, Lithuania 1899 || McFarland, Geo. - 
o erer, Francis...... Karlin, Prague... . 1906 (Spanky) Rees Gs Dallas; TOE Riandee 1928 
‘ BC DUNO cis Oud sos 5 Harriman, Sheer 1911}/ McGlynn, Frank.... .. San Francisco........ 1866 
/ ~~ Lee, Dorothy........./Los Angeles. . -| 1911]] MeHugh, Frank . -|Homestead, Pa....... 1899 
Lila . .|New York City - -| 1905|| McIntyre, Frank J... /|/Ann orig eas coe} L829) 
le Gallienne, Tva..- TAROUGU bec tai. Uk a. 1899 McLaglen, Victor London. oes] 1886 
_ ‘Lehmann, Lotte...... Perleberg, Germany...|..... || Meek, Donald. . Glasgow.s.. 508. cane 1880 
merteiber, Fritz... 2... 8) ea 1883 || Melchoir, Lauritz Copenhagen. -| 1890 
ntovitch . auesn, AS ee ee ae 1894/|| Menjou, prea Pittsburgh. . 1890 
Roy, Baby -|Los Angeles.......... 1932 || Menken, Helen. . .|New York Cit 901 
Levey, Ethel, Sarcn dece San Francisco . -| 1881 || Mercer, Beryl. ...|Seville, Spain. 1882 
wewik, Maryec. oo... Hot Springs, Ark. .| 1900 || Meredith, Burgess .. .|Cleveland, 0. 1908 
Lewis, red or ee Cireleville, L211): Say ae Merivale, Philip .. .|Rehutia, India. 1886 
Merkel, Una... ....4. Covington, Ky. 1903 
Merman, Ethel. -|Astoria, N. Yi)... eet eee 
Michael, Gertrude .. .| Talladega, Ala. ..22..2/22277 
Miljan, John. .... {lead City, S. Dak. Qi 
Millar, Gertie........ Bradford, England....} 1879 
Miller, Patsy Ruth... ./St. Louis, ........... 1905 
Miller, Walter. . a Dayton, | Ohio... acne 1893 
Minter, Mary Miles... .|Shreveport, La....... 1902 
Mitchell, Grant. . -|Columbus, Ohio...... 1875 
Mitzi (M. Hajos) ..... Budapest)... 55. acne 1891 
aie, POM vices es 3s El Paso, Texas....... 1880 
1) Monroe, Luoy. « < - .-% 2) 0 as oa + sve. o ne 
Montgomery, Douglass| Los Angeles.,........ 1908 
Montgomery, niece 1 Ne Zisce wae 1904 
Moore, Carlyle.......|New York City.......]..... 
Moore, Colleen 1902 
Moore, Dickie. . 1925 
Moore, Florence... .]. =<. 5.25.0. sa pa 
nna Moore, Grace. . =i 1901 
- |New York City....... Moore, Owen......... a : | 1886 
Bove, Bessie. .....-... Midland, Tex........ 1898 || Moore, Tom......... Ct. Meath, Ireland....| 1885 
Love, Montague...... 1877 || Moore, Victor........|Hammonton, N. J....| 1876 
Lowe, Edmund....... (et eee SS 1892|| Moran, George....... Epes, Kan. (5 < cam we lee 
Dey; Myrna. .<7-....,. Helena, Mont.......: 1905 || Moran, Lee.......... Chicago... 2. {dann 1890 
cas, fred. .......J/Ontario, Canada,....../..... Moran, Lois.......... Pittsburgh «52 theteeeee 1907 
Huce, Claire..........{Syracuse, N. Y....... 1901]|| Moran, Polly......... Chicago .....4,.ueatee ena 
‘osi, Bela. . 1888 || Morgan, Frank....... New Pork Clty. ssa 1893 
aoe PROD iw os 3 Ga 4 .-.| 1895|] Morgan, Helen....... Danville, TH. 7. .aahes 1900 
Lunt, ‘Alfred... ......|Milwaukee....-...... 1893 || Morgan, Ralph....... New York City.......] 1887 
Lupino, Tg oi cied on OS ne ee | 1916/| Morgana, Nina....... Buffalo, N: Yu. ee 895 
Lupino, Stanley......|London.............. 1893 || Morley, Karen....... Ottumwa, Iowa.......|.... - 
Lupino, Wallace.. ng wack sake 1897|| Morley, Robert......]..-: 20.22.25 ose 
So tyon, Ben.....-..... ita, Ga.scseee. 3 1901}| Morris, Chester. .... New York City...) ///|°190i 
» Lyon, Wanda........- Salt Take | City, hes -| 1897] Morris, Mary....-... Boston, Mass... .. . sation ee 
Lytell, Be! .|New York City. . 1885 || Morris, Wayne....... Loa Angel es, Cal. .... 1914 
M 2 «| LORD, ..:., . cn eee ee 
Fe rk City... ene 1911 
MacDonald, Jeanette. Wapping ae 9 
Mack, 1 Helen pia Re . Y 0.0 <5, 5h cco eee 
ae Sy eS Lemberg. Austri 1895 
MacKellar, Helen. ih: of eee Portland, Ore. ‘| 1906 
MacKenna. Kenne Murdock, Ann........ Port Wash’ton, N. ¥..| 1890 
MacLane, sears Murphy, George, .:..|.<. «0-52 )cecan eae E 
teh nd oa Murray, Mae........ Portsmouth, AG Os Py, iads 
M ering, Mary Mprtil, Odette....... F 
March, Fredric Nagel, Conrad....... Keokuk, Iowa........ 1897 
Tole Shed oe Nash, Florence....... piper N. Wi se eee 
Marion, George. Nash; Mary.......2...|TTOy, IN. Yosser 1885 
Marlowe, Julia Nazimova, Alig: see Yalts, Crimea, Rus...| 1879 
_ Marsh, Joan......... 7 Negri, Pola.......... Lipno, (Poland) Rus..| 1899 
_ Marsh, Marian....... sed sn Agra Neilson-Terry, Phyllis.) London. ....--+-..... 1892 
Marshall, Everett.....|_.. . jo des a a Ieee Nethersole, Olga......|London.............. 1870 
Marshall, Herbert. . . .| England 1864|| Newcomb, Mary...... North Adams, Mass... 1897 
_ Marshall, Tully....... ' ste Nielsen, Alice...) ! Nashville, Tentl, s.. J: 1876 
Martin, Riccardo soaps Niesen, Gertrude... -. At g@8. -..., 2 Benge nee 
Martin, Tony......--)..+-- +. 2-2-2 ee eee |e oe Nixon, Marion....... Banenion Wis. . ..| 1904 
Martin, Vivian....... ; Nobel, Ray..........|Sussex, Englanc 1914 
Seaeeee oven. Mc Italy... Nolan, Doris . P Raw York City 1916 
artini, no Dian stakes lan, Lloyd. . ./San Francisco ae 
Martino-Rossi, Gius. ..|Naples, Italy. Meer. Trae :|Philadelphia. i879 
Marx, Arthur (Harpo)|New York City....-.- Novak, Jane.. .|St. Louis... ee, 
Marx, Herbert (Zeppo)/ New York City Novarro, Ramon. .|Durango, Mexico. 1905 
} sae = tae Nugent, Edward......|New York City....... 1904 
TORCHO) «occu cre a : 
Marx, abd (Chico)| New 7 CHtytac Piss Oakie, Jane Ses pls Haba Sedalia, Mo.......... 1903 
ili + EOP OMB ON si a ote ose 1869 || Oberon, Merle........ Tasmania, Australia...| 1911 
1907 || O’Brien, George...... San Francisco........ 1900 
Tian: Bivnetesil. 1900 || O’Brien, Pat.........|Milwaukee...........] 1899 


e Mouinghaen, England . 
Birmingham 


-Moore, Erin..|Los Angeles.......... 8 
mee ee oe at OrGonnell, Hugh ete. New York City....... 1898 
z Ohms, ee acitelete 2 ee Holland.....} 1896 — 
dna May . OBCON . . ./0,.0 4 «ose eee 
[SCR Maria.....|nr. Augsburg, Aue 1892 
O'Malley, Pat........ Forest City, Pa... 1892 
O'Neill, Henry....... range, N.J.. ssc 1891 
q O'Neill, Nance... _..: akland, Cal......... 1874 
F O'Sullivan, Maureen..|Boyle, Ireland........ 1911 
Osborne, Vivienne... es Moines, Iowa..... 1900 
; Overman, Lynne..:... :|Maryville, Mo........ 1887 
‘McCarthy, Lillah..... Owen, Reginald,...... Whesthampetedd, isto 
myeGormnee Jobn.... ea ee cee ae 
bya htc ee ee are ‘ang PCE 
: Cres, J Paderewski, Ignace J... a Russ. Poland 
( Se irae baal eer a) | Wee. es Painter, Eleanor...... Walkerville, Iowa.....| 1890 
ae? - 


_Bright mie &; Stage, Sereen ¢ c 


Name 


Birthpl ace 


Pallette, Eugene 


Parker, Cecella 
_ Parker, Jean 
Parkyakarkus 
Hai ee 


Winfield, Kan 
Ft. William, Canada... 
Deer Lodge, Mont 


.-|Boston 
.|Columbus, Ga... 
Bradford, Englan 
Birmingham, Ala 
New Orleans, La. . 


New York City. 


.| Edinburgh, Scotland.. 


¥ pone Iowa 


: Liverpool 


Russia. 
E. St. Jobn, N. 


.}Cannes, France 


. .|Schenectady, ay Yi 


ost, pay, Bates. 
(0) Dick. . 


R 
pmaninott, Sereel. | 


George.. 
“Luise. 


a f 
regory...- 
nson, Herbert 


”.|Sechwarzenberg, Sax... 


Meriden, Conn. 


.|Seattle, Wash 
Mountain View, Ark.. 


Springfield, Mass 
Pittsburgh ........ 


New York City....... 


Owensboro, Ky 


.|Bethel, DL 
Sarnia, Ont., Can..... 
.|San Francisco 


Ss 
New York City....... 
Chattanooga, Tenn... 
»|Greenwich, Conn..... 
.|Hammond, Ind 


Philadelphia 


Novgorod, Russia. 
-|New York City 


Bar Harbor, Me 


.|San Francisco . 


Samaras, Russia 


| Brighton, England .... 
Jacksonville, Hl....... 


Butte, Mont. 


Cleveland 


‘|Runnels, T 
.|Princeton, N. 


Independence, Mo.... 
New York City....... 
.| Brooklyn 


New York City 
Seattle, Wash 
Omaha, Nebr. 


-| Waterbury, Conn 
New York City....... 


Newark, N. J 


Sale, Chas. (Chie) . 


!! Sanderson, Julia. 


Semon, Larry.... 


Shattuck, Truly 
Shaw, Oscar. 
Shaw, Winifred... . 


Shawn (Ted) Edwin. .. 
e .|Montreal 


Shipley, Ruth 
Shirley, Anne 
Shorr, ee 
Shutta, Ethel. . 
Silvers, Sid. . 
Sidney, Sylvia oe 
Simon, Simone. 
Skinner, Corneli 
Skinner, Otis.. 
Skipworth, Aliso: 
Slezak, Walter. 


Smith, Queenie....... 


Somerset, Pat 


Springfield, Mas: 
Salt Lake City ss ah 


Philadelphia. 


...-]West Point, Miss 
Shannon, Effie........ 


Cambridge, Mass 


San Miguel, Cal...... 


Philadelphia 

San Francisco 
Kansas City, Mo 
Dornum, Germany. 


New York-City 


Nagyvarad, Hungary. - 


: Brooklyn 
-|New York City.... 
- |Marseilles. 


Chicago. . 
Cambridge, Mass 
London. 

Ne ite Austria 


Scotland. 
Sondergaard, Gale... . 


Stanwyck, Barbara 
Starr, Frances 
Steele, Bob. 

Sten, Anna. 


Stephenson, Henry... Le 


Sterling, Ford 
Stevens, Cree 
Stewart, James. 


ees Dorothy. . 


Swansiin, Gloria 
Swarthout, Gladys. 


Santa Monica, C 


-|Norfolk, Va. 


Sweet, Blanche sees 1G 


Talbot, Lyle 
Taliaferro, Edith. 
Taliaferro, Mabel . 
Talley, Marion. . 


Talmadge, Constance. 


Talmadge, Norma. . 


Tempest, Marie 
Temple, Shirley 
Templeton, Fay 
Terris, Norma. 


Tracy, S 
Travers, 


don. 
Santa RMonian Cal.. 


..|Little Rock, Ark...... 


ee Te ee Ne eee 


a tn cl Nl aa el i te, 


——— 


a 


Ss 


e 
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an 
. STAGE AND SCREEN FAVORITES (Continued) 
a N 
J ARES Birthplace Name Birthplace Born 
' Trentini, Emma...... I wad " oa ap a = 
revo, Wairoa otf eS aes ohcyae DLAON:. ...,5-. : /ELOORLVE a vie cate che 1879 
Truex, REG. Donan te Ma: eo ey er be ialen, Michael...... Wilkes-Barre, Pa.....|.... q . 
cker, Pichard.: New York Rit vheeler, aol .oo« s) Paterson, Naaces cs tees E 
aban Sonics. “lt Nekeons ays. White, Alice. . .pPaterson, INv di dee es 1907 
Sa ie See eee Pen ssA White, George. . .. | Loronto, Canada. ....] i... 
Twelvetress ErGlen. ote eans, La...... Whiteman, Paul....//|Denver.............. 1890 
> ORAS vcs <ifema ss 3 wynitesige, Walker .. s ee oe ING). thus 1869 
ac’ ..| Philadelphia; Plage ela aes 
"Ulric, Tenore. -+.+5++ |New Ulm, Minn...... Whitty, Bame Mi May. es Liverpool. me 1865 
Vallee, Bie. el 2 rane. ‘ thens, Ni Siesien dares 1889 
Van Billy ns oa ieee toe Risoecs « Wileoxon, Henry. Stedtade W. I. once eee 1905 
Van. Gee Pecunipnt pans Waren hank Rete Obi Aitkin, Minn... ...... feta 
Van Gordon, Gyrena. .|Camden, Ohio... =... . 111898 (Big Boy)... Decatur, T 
Varconi, Victor....... Kisvard, Hungary.... Williams, Hattie ; Bose i cuts 
Veidt, Conrad...) 2.7: Berlin, Germany. Williams’ Hope....... New York City... “1° 496i 
Velez, Lupe.......... San Luis Potosi, Mex. Wilson. rants as Phils d ap ec eee. ties 
Venable, Evelyn...... Cincinnati Winche fot... Now wore Cllrs ae 
STE) denen gia Seaieapemephetteae ks taser ta he cia New York City....... 1897 
Victor, Josephine... .:|Hungary. 01222117! Wing Toby rec 71 }ttehaidmd’ Vanna 
Victoria, Vesta......: Leeds, England Winninger, Charles... Athans, Wit... eae “1884 
Vidor, Florence...... EL oupton, ‘Tex. < +.caweleass « Winwood, Estelle.... || Lee, Tnglaaal ee 1883 
nson, Helen......../Beaumont, Tex...-.-.)2. 1. Withers, Grant.......|Pueblo, Colo ..| 1904 | 
| Wakefield, Henrietta. .|New York City....... Witherspoon Coke Atlas Se pet 
Walburn, ‘Raymond.. .|Plymouth, Ind....... Wong, Anna May a Los Angeles... . 12... .| 1907 | 
Walker, Charlotte. . -|Galveston, Tex....... Wood, Peggy ....|{Brooklyn.... ++ s.ces 4 hS94 
4 Woolleott, Alexander. . Phalanx, N. J........] 18 
peeiker, 3 Wolly. a ee Woods, Donald. Ls Oakland Gal 1503 
“OG Sd Rae BS oolsey, Robe akland, Cal : 
Wallenstein MA ltred . RWRey PAY. orc nai micio Alberta, Canada. . 
abn. ¢ Po 5 Wyatt, Jane: 2.2... 2. New York City 
Ware, Helen. td Catan, 6 “iS Be ee eee se Wycherly, Margaret. .|London......... 
py hee aaa oe See of decry Olive.\..,. Sa repr ier ee 
Pwarficid, Davia..... [San Francisoo’.....27 Wynyard, Diané..”"_|tonden...2 
Waring, Fred........; ag aaa ek Wynters, Charlotte. ||| Wheeling, W. Va. : 
Siar wicks Robert... | ||Sacramento, Cal . = colin, Weis ie) 
Waters, Ethel.......: ester, Pa........... Y: ecil 
Watkins, Linda....._: imtah sot oh ae koe vomnery ea Tate Rats tye . Utah. | | 387 
Watson, Lucile....... Quebec, Canada...... Young, Robert....... Chicago... ss = ea 1907 
Webb, Clifton........ Mawiinaess eet oS 2 cece Young, Roland.......|London...... mee 7 
meee, Soceph. eb es exe York City.. Yurka, Sepa eee. | BOVEMID. 5 ces here 1893 
Lueile........ Ee Pasadena, Cal........ Zimbalist, Efrem...... Rostow-on-Don, Russ.| 1889 
. Wor vi Reinald. gaa Ee te ee Zorina, Vera...-..... Berlin, Germany...... 1917 
: - ° 
Motion Picture Arts and Sciences Awards i 
The Academy of Moving Picture Arts and Sciences Film, Grand Hotel. 
makes a ta award to the outstanding actor, Director, Frank Borzage in Bad Girl. 
~ actress director and scenario writer of the Writer, France Marion (original), The Champ 
Becrretion y fear, the period between Aug. 1 and| and Edwin Burke (adaptation) Bad Girl. 
‘July 31 of the following year. The awards to date Special award—Walt Disney for the creation of- 1 
are: Mickey Mouse. } 
1927-28 1932-33 
Boat natnee, Way of all Flesh and The Last eee Laughton, The Private Life of Henry 
command, . 
Janet Gaynor, Seventh Heaven, Street Angel,{ Katherine Hepburn, Morning Glory. 
Sunrise. Film, Cavalcade. 
Film, Win; Director, Frank Lloyd in Cavalcade. ? 
One Way Pas- 


J Director, Frank Borzage in Seventh Heaven and 
Lewis Milestone in Two Arabian Knights. 
Writer, Ben Hecht (original) Underworld and 
Benjamin Glazer Sa eee Seventh Heaven. 
Special awards—Warner Bros. for Jazz Singer and 
Charles Chaplin for The Circus. 


1928-29 


Warner Baxter, In Old Arizona. 
- Mary Pickford, Coquette. 
_. Film, Broadway Melody. 
- Director, Frank Lloyd in “The Divine Lady. 
Writer, Hans Kraly, The Patriot. 


1929-30 


George Arlis, Disraeli and The Green Goddess. 
Norma Shearer, Divorcee and Their Own De- 


sires 
Film, All Quiet on the Western Front. 
Director, Lewis: Millstone in All Quiet on the 
‘Western Front. 
Writer, Frances Marion, The Big House. 
: 1930-31 . 
Lionel Barrymore, A Free Soul. 
‘arie Dressler, Min and Bill. 
i ‘ilm, Cimarron. 
Director, Norman Taurog in Skipp 


Writer, Robert Lord (original), 


sage and Sarah Y. Mason and Victor Heerman 


(adaptation), Little Women. 


Writer, Robert Riskin, It Hoppened One Night. 


1933-34 


Clark Gable, It Happened One Night. 

Claudette Colbert, It Happened One Night.. 
Film, It Happened One Night. 

Director, Frank Capra in It Happened One Night. 


1934-35 


Victor McLaglen, The Informer. 


Bette Davis, Dangerous. 


Film, Mutiny on the Bounty. 
Director, John Ford in Mutiny on the Bounty. 
Writer, Ben Hecht and Charles MacArthur, The 


Scoundrel. 
1935-36 


Paul Muni, The Life of Louis Pasteur. 
Louise Rainer, The Great Ziegfeld. 
Film, The Life of Louis Pasteur. 
Director, Frank Capra in Mr. Deeds Goes to 


Tow: 
Writer, Sheridan Gibney and Pierre Collings, 


The Life of Louis Pasteur. 
1936-37 


Writer, John Mo 


nk Saunders (orginal) Dawn 


Patrol and Howard Estabrook (adaptation Cimar- 


ron. 
: 1931- oF net 7 
Frederic March, Dr. Jek: an r. Hyde. 
_ Helen Hayes, The Sin of Madelon Claudet. 
- ho 


i 


A Star Is Born. 


Louise Rainer, The Good Earth. 

Spencer Tracy, Captains Courageous. 

Film, The Li e of Emile Zola. 

Director, Leo McCarey in The Awful Truth. 
Writer, William A. Wellman and Robert Carson, 


iegone oe Sas: 


(As of Oct. 1, 1938) 


Name 
pee) eee =f eS 


1860|1931/d’Orsay, Lawrence 1 1914/ Irving, ‘Laurence 
1843/1901] Aldrich, Lous 1869|1934| Dressler, Marie ( ( 1937| Irwin, Edward 


1 |D'd | 


1887 nd r, Jos. G Koerber) 1930|Irwin, Flo 
1393 1009 Ae Louise 1820]1897|Drew, Mrs. John J 
1866|1931|Arbuckle, Maclyn 1853/1927|Drew. John (her son) 1910|James, Louis 
1887|1933| Arbuckle. Roscoe 1827) 1862|Drew, John (her husb.) 1904/|Janauschek, Mme, ¢ 
1854|1918|Arden, Edwin 1873|1934|du Maurier, Sir Gerald 1914|Jarbeau, Vernon 
: 1/1936] Asche, Oscar 1859|1924|Duse, Eleonora 1905| Jefferson, Joseph E 
p B 19411929|Eagele ai E 1932 doterson. 7 hee: J. bs 
Y 7 Beeb eeanne 930|Jewett, Henry 6 
Seance arene & 1896/1930|ames, Claire 19ai| Tones, Frank i 
Barrett Lay nee 1875|1937|Earle, Virginia 1931| Jordan, Edith ‘ 
Bact Wilean 1881/1929|Eddinger, Wallace K 2 
2\Barrison, Mabel 1868) 1931|Edeson. Robert Kean: Oharles ; 
Barrymore, Georgie 1871/1934 Ediss, Connie Kean, Mrs. Charles : 
908|Bareanore, Maurice || 1840/1908|Edouin, Willie r 
1845|Barrymore, William H. ee Pa Eee, ge oe 
Bik nee 
]i931|Belseeo, Davia 1853/1932) Pmerson (Billy), W. F. Keene, Thomas W. 
11917 4 1841/1891) Emmett, J. K. Kemble, Agnes & 
O11 1874|1935|Eric, Fred See Graves 
87011906 1835|1911|Bytinge, Hoge Xemble,Mrs. Charles 
63/1927| Bernard, Sam Kemble, Fannie 
5|Bernard-Beere, Mrs. Porta i Kendal. Wm. 


191 

: k. 
See Rosine Bernard) Farren, N. (Mrs. Soutar) ee 
1872| 1926|Blina. Holbrook Faust, Lotta =e ene 
1870|1907| Bloodgood, Clara Le. cre os Lackaye, Wilton 
1862/1914) Bond, Pippy Fenton, Mabel Langtry, Lillie 


Fenwick, Irene. i ‘i ’ 


» Ferguson, W. J. 
1847/1910 Boothe Agnes Mis 5 1 ‘D 
TeaaliRea| Bock, son ux fit ialen Adelie Eero Mace 

Cay ohn 6s eitzel an 
Florence, W. J. 
a 1852|Booth, Junius B. Wiorence aes owe Lemoyne, Cae ee 
‘ Forbes-Robertson, Sir Lewin pos : 
Forrest, Arthur Toma Becta: 
it Forrest, Edwin ca 
ot 13 1538 ‘Boucicault; Renee HO Sey ey 
 1822|1857|Bowers, Mrs. D. P. EE cect oe 
.936| Breese, Edmund Full ae cs 
HssBtores ee ce 
pourhs fone Garrick, David 
63 nono rough Jotn 1848/1914|Germon, Effie 
3 


Lowell, Helen 
Lupino, George 
1936/Lytton. Sir Henry 


M 2 
Mack (McAloon), And. 
Mack, Spence Noh 
Mack, Willard 
Macready, Wm. Chas. 
McCoy, Bessie 
MeCullough,. John 


1848|1906/Gerrish, Sylvia 
875) Bryant, Dan 1898|1937|Gershwin, George. 


SI Burn i raat toselcete eh 
ut * ilbert, Jo 
a aed 1855|1937|Gillette, William 

1854/1921/Gilman, Ada i 

38] Cabot, Eliot 1879|1930| Gilpin, Charles(Negro) 

2|1936) Carter, Mrs. Leslie 1871|1912|Gilson, Lottie 

| Cayvan, Georgia 1884|1936|Glendinning, Ernest McCullough, Paul 

| Cahill, M 1854|1909|Golden, Richard McHenry, Nellie 


ee ee ee ee eS ee a 


1859/1919|Goodwin. Nat C, McIntyre, James 
1850|1933/Greene, Clay M. : McKinley,* Mabel 
1857|1936| Greet, Ben McRae, Bruce 
1858/1934/Griffith, Kate Mann, Louis 
1848|1912|Grossmith, George Manstield, Richard 


Clarke, John Sleeper 187411935|Grossmith, G Mantell, Robert B. 
50/1924) Claxton, Kate > By Moo Martinot, Sadie 
74|1931|Clayton, Herbert 1800|1871|Hackett, James H. Mason, John 


930)Clemmons, Katherine 1835|1909| Hackett, Mrs. J. H. Mather. Mar; t } 
1869|1926| Hackett, James K.° : Mayhew, Stella 
teas 1338 a eouse o. Mocs ena Ga. 
1919| Hall, Pauline ayo, ‘ 
ee Coghian. Charles @ ||1368/1931|Hampton, Mary Meighan, Thomas 


2)Coghlan, Rose 1847/1931| Hanlon, Edward ; Menken, ‘Ada I. 
| 1933] Conners, Barry 1944) 1921| Hare, Sir John Miller, He 
76|1937| Conquest, Ida. 1911/1937| Harlow, Jean Miller, Marilyn 
Iss Conway, Minnie 1844/1911| Harrigan, Edward Mills, Florence (Negro) 
11933 Cottrelly, Mathilde 1866/1936] Harrison, Louis : Millward, Jessie | 
Rese Coul ook. == Ww. 1864|1935| Harrison, R. B. (Negro) 1 Mitchell, Maggie : 


1855/1903| Haworth, Tei Modjeska, Helena 
1853/1938|Heath, T. K Moissi, Alexander 
1879|1936|Heggie, O. P. Mouroe, George W. 
174301 eI Ming Hie 
1| Herne, James A, oore, Florence 
70 Cushrian, Charlotte S. || 1863/1937|/Heron, Bijou Moore, _Mary 
1821/1906) Herring, Fanny 3 Morris, Clara 
27 Daly, Arie 1874|1931|Hickman, Alfred D. Mortimer, Charles 
35| Daniels, Brank 1857|1927| Hilliard, Robert C. Muldener, Louise 


; Davenport, BE. L. 1870) 1929| Hitchcock, Raymond Muzio, Claudia 
1932|Davenport, Eva 1874|1932|Hodge, William N 
29/1891} Davenport, Mrs. E. L. || 1848/1913|Hollane, Edm. M. Neilson, Ada 
1850/1898|Davenport, Fanny 1847/1910| Holland, George Neilson, Adelaide 
eel 1933|De Angelis, Jefferson 1858/1935 | Hopper, De Wolf Nobles, Milton — ¥ 
18. 23|De Belleville, Fred 1873} 1926| Houdini, Harry 1930) Normand. Mabel re 
1880) 1934/de Cisneros, Eleanora 1880) 1936| Howland, Jobyna Oo 
1848] 1933|De Pachmann, ssiadtials 1938) Oland, Warner 
65| 1928] Ditrichstein, 1881) 1934 | Illington, Margaret 1932! Olcott, coatneays 
1920/0'Neil, James J 
1921| Opp, Julie 


} 1924 Dockstader, Lew 1887)|1937|Ince, Ralph 
11931 Dodson, J. B. 1838]1905|Irving, Sir Henry 


* 


B'n|D'd Name Nat. 
A 
1850/1891|Abbott, Emma. ./U- S, 
1877|1919| Abbott, Beasie. .|U. S. 
1850/1930/Albani, Emma. .|Can. 
1823|1894| Alboni, Marieta. |Italy 
1856/1898) Alvary, Max... .|Ger. 


1842/1921|Brandt. "sar... .|Ger. 
1892 ven Braslau, So hie.|U. S. 

1802) Brent, Charlot. . |Eng. 
1821/1884 Brignoli, Pasq. ay 


1873/1936) Butt, Dame C. 


846/1896|Campanini, I_.. {It. 
1849 1922|Carleton. W. T..|U. S. 


~ 1873|1921|Caruso, Enrico. .|It. 


oe 


3 


! 


Bin D’'d 


- 1845/1930|Auer, Leopold... /H 5 


 1810/1880/Bull, Ole....... (Nor. 
5 1824|1893|Hic te ae Ger. 
- 1716|1796|Giardini, F. di ‘| Ital. 
- 1858)1937 ree a SES . |Hung. 
+1831 1907 Jos... .}|Ger. 


1779/1849 Catalani. Angel .|It 


1875|1938 ee Dey 24 Bal Eanes 


1863|1932|D rarities Camille me 


1855|1917|De Reszke, EF. 
1850|1925|De Reszke. Jean.|Pol. 

1878|1930|Destinn, 2 ap Boh. 
1844/1931/Doria, Clara... . |Eng. 


E 
1864)1935|Esty, nae Sevatare Amer. 
1830|1914|Faure, Jean B.. 

1810 4 Formes, Karl. .|Ger. 


1848 /1935/Fugere, Lucien. 
G 


1872|1932|Gadski, Johanna. |Ger. 
— 1840/1905 Galli Marie, Cus. |Fr. 

--1855}1920/|Gerster, Etelka. . | Hung. 
1805 1840 Grisi, Giuditti. .. |Tt. 


Stage Celébrities of the Past 667 
: : BYGONE STAGE STARS (Continued) 
B'n| D Name B'n| D'd Name B'n| D'd Name 
Hees 1935/Sears, Zelda Ww 
1860/1936/ Palmer, Minnie $43]1896| Scott-Siddons, Mrs. 1795! 186 Ii 
, 4) Wallack, V 
meee iat Pavlowa, Anna 56,1933|Seymour, William 1816/1873) W vailack’ yw Me 
18931193 Payton, Corse 1554/1616 Shakespeare, William 1815/1879| Wallack, Mrs. J. W,, jr. 
931) Phillips, Norma 1360/1929|/Shaw, Mary 819) 1888} Wallack, Lester ; 
1906/1938] Pinchot, Rosamond 1848/1908/|Sheridan, John F. 1873)1915| Waish, Blanche 
1853)1915| Plympton, Eben 1885/1934|Sherman, Lowell 1838] 1922| Ward, Genevieve 
1869/1931) Power, Tyrone 1854/1935) Sherwin, Amy 1855|1935| Ward, Sallie 
1872) 1935] Powers, A. Eugene ee 763) Ser pe Sarah 1851)1935| Warde, Frederick B, 
Sills, Milton 1857/1932) Waring, Hi 
1820/1858] Rachel, Mme. 1830/1881/Sothern, Edward A. 1850/1887 ate ee 
1844) 1914 Rankin, A. McKee 1859/1933/Sothern, Edward H. 1855) 1931] W beam Jennie 
1852)1901| keed, Ro’ 1873|1937|Standing, Sir Guy 859/1934| West, asi 
1860/1916) Rehan, Ada 1863/1938|Stanislavsky,Constantin| | 1904/1935 Westoatt Gordon 
1857|1920/ Rejane, Mme. 1882/1928) Stevens, Emily 841/1877| Western, Lucille 
1859) 1936) Rice, Fanny 862/1937|Stephens, Yorke . ..|1908] Wheelock, Jose 
1808] 1860} Rice, T. D. (Jim Crow) || 1851/1929! Stevenson, Chas. A 1845] 1936] Whiffen. Mrs. Thos, 
1838] 1912| Rignold, George 862|1934|Summerville. Amelia 1889|1938| White, Pearl 
1822/1906) Ristori, ‘Adelaide 1868/1903) Sykes, Jerome 871/1932 Whitehill. Me 
1874/1930) Ritchie, Adele = 1853) 1914| Willard, Ss. 
1861/1928) Roberts, Theodore 1899/1934)Tashman, Liiyan 1823)1876 Williams, a ernay 
1832/1916] Robertson, Agnes 1881/1934) Tellegen, Lou 1826/1911) Williams, Mrs. Barney 
1858/1936 Robertson, Ian 1848 1928) Terry, Ellen 1874/1922) Williams, Bert (Negro) 
1830) 1912) Robinson, Frederic 1857/|1934| Thomas, Augustus 1865/1930| Williams, Fritz 
1836) 1903| Robson, Stuart | 1857|1914| Thomas, Brandon 1854/1935| Wilson, Francis 
1879) 1935) Rogers, Will 1834/1911) Thompson, Denman 1865|1928| Wise, Thomes A. 
1882/1936} Rothafel, oe ie (Roxy) || 1836|1908|Thompson, Lydia 1881/1931] Wolheim, Louis 
1864/1936] Russell, An’ 861:1938| Thornton, James . ..-|1863] Wood, John 
1861/1922) Russell, Lilian 1830|1906|‘roole, John L. 1822)1915| Wood, Mrs. John 
1878|1933| Torrence. Ernest 1851)|1932| Wood, Rose (Morrison) 
1871/1935) St. Clair, pea 1853/|1917/Tree, Sir Beerbohm 1841/1919 Wyndham, Sir Chas, 
1855)1912/St. John, Florence 1865|1937|Tree. Mrs. Beerbohm 1813/1894) Wyndham, R. H. 
1861/1896) Salvini, Alexander 1869|1937| Tyler, Odette 1882/1931] Wynne, Miss Wish 
1828] 1915| Salvin, iS mie Vv ¥ 
1856/1898 Seanlan, W J 1895/1926| Valentino, Rudolph 1836|1912| Yeamans, Annie 
1865/1930 Sehildkraut, 3 Rudolph 1855 1894) Vokes, Rosina 1874|1929| Yeamans, Lydia 
1842|1918| Schoeffel, John B, 1853/1894| Vokes. Victoria 1869|1938| Yohe, May 


Singers of the Past 


B'n| D’d Name Nat. {| B'nj D’ Name | Nat. 
H Phillips, Adelaut. mung. 
1813)1868\Harrison, Wm.. |Eng. 1833/1882|Plancon, Pol... .|Fr. 
/1878|1933| Harrold, Orville |Amer. ||1854|1914 R . 
1818|1900| Reeves, Sims.. .|Eng, 


|1852|1929|Hauk, Minnie.. .|U. 8. 
|18 823|1861|Hayes, Cath. Eng. 
\1885/1933| Hinkle, Florence|U. S. 
1844|1899|Hogarth, Wm. .- . |Eng. 


1868/1933 a a 


1842/1916)Kellogg, Clara u./U. 8. 
1875/1933|Kurz, Selma... .|Pol. 


L 
1794/1858)Lablache, Luigi. .|It 


1848|1929|Lehman, Lilli. . . |Ger. 
1820/1887/Lind, Jenny... . Swa. 


1841|}1908/Lucca, gears 


1879|1935|Maclennan, F.../U. S. 
1808|1836|Malibran, Maria|Fr. 
1907|Mandell, Rich... |Eng. 
1749|1833 Mara, id. . Seg 
1810|1883|/Mario, G....... 
1845|1918|Materna, Amalie Stve. 
1842|1876|Mathews, Julia..|U. 8S. 
1848 /1923|Maurel, Victor. . Fr. 
1859|1931|Melba, "Nellie. 2 lia. 
1903/Miller, Edith . s. 
1836|1889|Murska, Ilma dl. It 


N 
1935/1898) Nicolini, Nicolas. |it. 
1831|1917|Niemann, Albert|Ger. 


1843]1921|Nilsson, C...... ~rkey 
1819|1908 Novello, Clara. ene 
1859|1914| Nordica, Lillian: |U. 


1818/1908 prerretio APar ke » |Eng. 
1858|1894/Oudin, raaene . |Beig. 


1831|1910| Palmer, Daan. dDeey 
1836|1874|Parepa-Rosa, E. |Scot. 
1789/1865|Pasta, Guiditta. . It. 

1843]1919/|Patti, Adelina.. ee n. 
1834/1889|Patti, Carlotta. . hi 


1933| Renaud, Maurice| Fr. 

.|1882|Ritchings, Carrie|Iong. 
1839| Ronconi, Dom... |It. 

1854 Rubini, Glov.... ate. | Hes 


1864) 1903|Sanderson sg Us Ss. 
1922|Santley, Sir C.. .|Eng. 
1886|Scaria, Emil..... :|Ges 
1931|Schmedes Erik... |Den. 
1936|Schum'nn-Heink|Austr. 


1804| 1860/Schroder - Dev- 

rient, Wilh... .|Ger. 
1869) 1936) Scotti, ‘Antonio. |Ital, 
1810! 1853|Seguin, Edward. |Eng. 
1858/1935|Sembrich, 

Marcella. .... Austr. 
1785|1857|Sinclair, John... |Fng. 
1840/1912/Soldene, Emily. . U. 
1806|1854|Sontag, Hetty... |Ger. 
1849|1927|Sucher, Rosa... , |Ital. 
1899} 1936) Supervia. oe °12/Span. 
1851|1905|Tamagno, F.. Bs 
1831|1877|Titiens, Therese. ° 
1753} 1833) Tedi, Luiza..... Port. 

45/1931 Thursby, En, C.|U. 8. 


18: < 
1838/1892)/Trebelli, Zelia. . . |It. 


1862|1932| Ulmer, Geraldine|U. 8. 
1868) 1935) Urlus, a oii Dtch. 


1870/1932] Van Raoy,Anton|Dtch. 
1821/1910 Vise Fr. 


1824| 1893] Wachtel, Theod . |Ger. 
1698) 1744) Walker, Thomas. Eng: 
1836|1910| Whitney, Myron|U. 
133 011849| Wilson, John... (ng, 
1873/1935 Witherspoon, 
Herbert...... U. 8. 
1800|1890| Wood, Joseph... |Eng. 


188911 1931/Gustafson, Wm ./Amer. !/182911904/Payne, Louisa... 


Hung. 


1832 1875 Laup, Fr 
1790|1861|Lipinski, Karl.. Pol, 
1784/1840|Paganini, Nicolo |Ital. 
1868/1920/Powell, Maud...|U. 8. 
1830/1898|Remenyi, gle Hung. 
1844|1908|Sarasate, P. M..|Spain. 


1858|1931| Ysaye, 


1815 1894 Sivorl, Ern....'. 
1692|1770\Tartini, Giuse 


1820|1881|Vieuxtemps, . 
1753|1824|Viotti. i Vinee {RAD 
1845/1908| Wilhelm}, . |Ger. 


k gohel {! [Belg. 


} 
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Operatic and Other Musical | oO: 


Adam, Adolphe C (1803-1856) 
lary, Giulio (1814-1891) 
Albeniz, Isaac (1860-1909) 
> Arditi, Luigi (1822-1903) 
rne, Dr. Thos. A, (1710-1778) 
Arnold, Dr. Sam’! (1740-1802) 
Attwood, Thomas (1765-1838) 


eldieu, Francois A. (1775-1834) 
oito, Arrigo (1842-1918) 
se, Luigi (1815-1866) 
in, Alexander P. (1834-188 


“Reginald (1861- 
el , Leon J., Jr. (1844-1896) 
elibes, Leo 


Dellinger, R 


) 
908) 


s, Francois C. T. (1837-1924) 
she, Alfred (1822-1863) 
» Paul (1865-1935) 
z, Gilbert L, (1806-1896) 
ak, Antonin (1841-1904) 
wards, Julian (1855-1910) 
Camille (1863-1919 
b: 1845-1924 


r, Alban (1849-1916 
Joseph (1845-1917) 
(1822-1890) 


Yr, 
hn (16 
v, Paul (1856-1919) 
+» Genee, Franz F, R. (1823-1895) 
Gershwin, George (1898-1937) 
Gervais, Charles H. (1671-1744) 
_ Glacomelli,Geminiano(1686-1743) 
- aad. Narcisse (1797-1860) 
ason, Frederick G. (1848-1903) 
Glinka, Michael I. (1803-1857) 
Le Glov r, John W. (1815-1900) 
Gluck, Christoph W. fers tat) 
dard, Benjamin L. (1849-1895) 


is compiled in large part from “Opera Plots,’ 


Operatic and Other Musical Composers 


“The j s torio and other music, with the year of pirt 
The following list of composers of opera, oy plishe din 1927 by the New York Public Libr 


Goldbeck, Robert (1839-1908) 
Goldmark, Karl (1830-1915) 
Gomez, Antonio C, (1839+1896) 
Gottschalk, L. M. (1829-1869) 
Gounod, Charles F. (1818-1893) 
Gregoir, Edouard (1822-1893) 
Grieg, Edw. H. (1843-1907) 
Giraud, Ernest (1837-1892) 
Guilmant, A. F, (1837-1911) 
Halevy, Jacques F.F. (1799-1862) 
Hallstrom, Ivar (1826-1901) 
Handel, George F. (1685-1759) 
Hartmann, Johann P. (1805-1900) 
Haydn, Franz J. (1732-1809) 
Haydn, Johann M. (1737-1806) 
Haydn, Joseph (1732-1809) 
Hentschel, Theodor (1830-1892) 
Herbert, Victor (1859-1924) 
Herold, Louis J. F. (1791-1833) 
Herve (Flor. Ronger) (1825-1892) 
Hewitt, James (1770-1827) 
Hiller, Ferdinand (1811-1885) 
Hiller, Johann A. (1728-1804) 
Hoffmann, Ernst T. (1776-1822) 
Hofman, Heinrich K. (1842-1902) 
Huber, Hans (1852-1921) 
Huber, Joseph (1837-1886) 
Humperdinck, Engelb. (1854-1921) 
Ivanoff, Nicholas (1809-1880) 
Ivry, Ricnard (1829-1903) 
Jarno, Georg (1868-1920) 
Jonas, Emile (1827-1905) 
Joincieres, Felix L. V. (1839-1903) 
Kashperov, Vladimir (1827-1894) 
Kiel, Friedrich (1821-1885) 
Kistler, Cyrill (1848-1907) 
Klein, Bruno O. (1858-1911) 
Kovarovic, Karel (1862-1920) 
Kowalski, Henri (1841-1916) 
Kretschmer, Edmund (1830-1908) 
Kreutzer, Konradin (1790-1849) 
Kreutzer, Rodolphe (1766-1831) 
Krug, Friedrich (1812-1892) 
Kufferath, Maurice (1852-1919) 
Kulenkampff, Gustay(18 49-1921) 
Lachner, Franz (1803-1890) 
Lachner, Ignaz (1807-1895) 
Lacombe, Louis B. (1818-1884) 
Lacombe, Paul J. J. tieaecigons 
Lalo, Edouard V. A. (1823-1892) 
Langer, Ferdinand (1839-1905) 
Langert, Johann A.A. (1836-1920) 
Lassen, Edouard (1830-1904) 
Lasso, Orlando (1532-1594) 
Lazarus, Gustav (1861-1920) 
Lecoca, Alexandre C. (1832-1918) 
Lefebvre, Charles E. (1843-1917) 
Lenepveu, Charles F. (1840-1910) 
Leoncavallo, Ruggiero (1858-1919) 
Leroux, Xavier H. N. (1863-1919) 
Leslie, Henry D, (1822-1896) 
Leschetizky, T. (1830-1915) 
Lesuer, Jean F. (1760-1837) 
Leveridge, Richard (1670-1758) 
Lindner, Eugen (1858-1915) 
Lishin, Grigory A. (1854-1888) 
Liszt, Franz (1811-1886) 

Litolff, Henry C. (1818-1891) 
Loder, Edward J. (1813-1865) 
Luders, Gustav C. (1865-1913) 
MacDowell, Edw A. taeeeraae 
Macfarren, Sir George (1813-1887) 
Machado, Augusto (1845-1924) 
Mahler, Gustav (1860-1911) 
Mancinelli, Luigi (1848-1921) 
Mangold, Karl L. A. (1813-1889) 
Marchetti, Filippo (1831-1907) 
Maretzek, Max (1821-1897) 
Marianni, Angelo (1822-1873) 
Marty, Georges BE. (1860-1908) 
Masse, Victor F, M. (1822-1884) 
Massenet, Jules E. F. (1842-1912) 
Mathieu, Emile (1844-1883) 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy (1809-47) 
Mercadante, Guiseppe (1795-1870) 
Mermet, Auguste (1810-1889) 
Meyerbeer, Ciacomo (1791-1864) 
Milloecker, Karl (1842-1899) 
Moscheles, I. (1794-1870) 
Moszkowski, Moritz (1854-1925) 
Moussorgsky, Modeste (1839-81) 
Mozart, Wolfgang A. (1756-1791) 
Muehldorfer, W. K. (1836-1919) 
Mueller, Peter (1791-1877) 
Mueller, Wenzel (1767-1835) 


.Torchi, Luigi (1853-1920) 


. Van Der Eed 
Verdi, Giuseppe (1813-1901) 


Nessler, Victor E. (1841-1890) 
Nesvers, Josef (1842-1914) 4 
Nicolai, Otto (1810-1849) oe 
Niedermeyer, Louis (1802-1861) 
Nikisch, Arthur (1855-1922) 
Offenbach, Jacques (1819-1880) . 
Onslow, George (1784-1853) 
Orefice, Giacomo (1865-1922) 
Ortolan, Eugene (1824-1891) 
Ouseley, Sir F. A. (1825-1889) 
Pabst, August (1811-1885) 
Pacini, Giovanni (1796-1867) 
Paine, John K. (1839-1906) 
Palestrina, Giacomo (1526-1594) 
Paris, Claude J. (1801-1866) 
Parker, Horatio W. (1863-1920) 
Pergolesi, Giovanni B. (1710-1736) 
Peri, Jacopo (1561-1630) 
Persiani, Guiseppe (1804-1869) 
Philidor, Francois A. (1726-1795) 
Piccini, Niccolo (1728-1800) ; 
Pinsuti, Ciro (1829-1888) { 
Planquette, Robert (1850-1902) 3 
Pleyel, I. J. (1757-1831) j 
Ponchielli, Amilcare (1834-1886) — 
Poniatowski, Joseph M. (1816-73) — 
Pougin, Arthur (1834-1921) 2 
Pratt, Silas G. (1846-1916) 
Prevost, Eugene P. (1809-1872) 
Puccini, Giacomo (1858-1924) ; 
Purcell, Henry (1658-1695) ~ . 
Reber, Napoleon H. (1807-1880) | 
Rebikoff, Vladimir I. (1866-1920) 
Rehbaum, Theobald (1835-1918) — 
Reinecke, Karl (1824-1910) 
Reinhardt, Heinrich (1865-1922) 
Remy, W. A. W. M. etoemenry 
Reyer, Louis E. BE. R. (1823-1909) 
Ricci, Federigo (1809-1877) 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, N. (1844-1908) : 
Ritter, Alexander (1833-1896) + 
Rossini, Giocchino A. (1792-1868) _ 
Rousseau, Jean J. (1712-1778) ; 
Rubenstein, Anton G. (1830-1894) 
Saint-Remy (DucdeM.) (1811-65) 
Saint Saens, Chas. C. (1835-1921) 
Saloman, Siegfried (1816-1899) _ 
Salomon, Hector (1833-1906) i 
Samara, Spiro (1861-1917) * 
q 
j 
4 
4 
.. 


Satie, Erik (1866-1925) b 
Scharwenka, FranzX. (1850-1924) ~ 
Schubert, Franz P. (1797-1828) ~ 
Schulz, August (1837-1909) “= 
Schulz-Beuthen, Hein (1838-1915) 
Schumann, Robert (1810-1856) 
Serpette, Gaston (1846-1904) 
Severac, Deodat de 


3 


. 


ionic 
1804-1849) 
eet ay 
1842-1900) — 
Suppe, Franz von (1820-1895) 
Tausig, Karl (1841-1871) = 
Thomas, Arthur G. (1851-1892) 
Thome, Francis (1850-1909) 
Thalberg, S. (1812-1871) 
Thomas, Chas. lL. A. (1811-1896) 
Thuille, Ludwig (1861-1907) 


Se 


Tschrich, Frie 8-92 


Tschaikowsk ee eee 
drich W. (181: } 
en, Jean (1842-1917) 


ee ee ae eee 


Vogel, Charles L. A. (1808-1892) 
Volkmann, Robert (1815-1883) 
Wagner, Richard (1813-1883) : 
Wallace, William V. (1813-1865). 
Weber, Karl M.F.E. (1786-1826) 
Weitzmann, Karl F. (1808-1880) _ 


Winter, Peter von (1754-1825 
Wolf, Hugo (1860-1903) : ace 


Woodworth, Samuel (1785-184 
Zeller, Kari (1842-1898) 

Zichy, Count Geza (1849-191 
Zingarelli, Nicola A. (1752-1 


Operas of Great Composers 


669 


_, Abduction from the Harem (Mozart); Africaine, 
L’ (Meyerbeer); Aida (Verdi); Ali-Baba (Cheru- 
bini); Amico Fritz L’ (Mascagni); Ascanio (Saint 
Saens); Andrea Chenier (Giordano); Anna Bolena 
Donizetti). 
* Arlane et Barbe-Bleue (Massenet); Ariesienne, 
L’ (Bizet); Armida (Rossini); Armide (Gluck): 
Aschenbrodel (Wolf-Ferrari); Attila (Verdi). 
Aveugles (Offenbach); Bacchus (Massenet); 
Rye (Offenbach); Ballo in Maschera, Un 
“(Ve 


Barbares, Les (Saint Saens); Barbe-Bleue (Of- 
fenbach); Barber of Seville (Rossini); Baron des 
Tziganes Le (J. Strauss); Bartered Bride (Smeta- 
ha); Bat, The (Fledermaus) (J. Strauss); Battaglia 
di Legnano, La (Verdi). 

Beatrice di Tenda (Bellini); Beggar Student 
ey uncker) Beggars Opera (Gay and Pepusch); 

elisario (Donizetti); Billee Taylor (Solomon); 
Black Hussar (Millocker); Boccaccio (Suppe); 
Boheme, La (Leoncavallo; Puccini); Bohemian 
Girl (Balfe). 

Boris Godounovy (Moussorgsky) Bride of Lam- 
Mmermoor (Donizetti); Bride of. the Czar (Rimsky- 
Korsakoff); Cagliostro (J. Strauss); Caliph of 
Bagdad (Boieldieu); Campanello, Il (Donizetti); 
Canterbury Pilgrims (De Koven, Stanford); Car- 
men (Bizet). 

Cavalleria Rusticana (Mascagni); Cesare Borgia 
(Leoncavallo); Charmeuse, La (Tschaikowsky); 
Cherubin (Massenet); Chimes of Normandy (Plan- 
quette); Cid, Le (Massenet); Cigale, La (Audran); 
Cinderella (Massenet). : 

Cing-Mars (Gounod); Clara di Pert (Verdi); 
Cleopatra’s Night (Hadley); Cleopatra (Massenet) ; 
Columbe, La (Gounod). 

‘Count of Luxembourg (Lehar); Compte Ory, Le 
(Rossini); Contes di’Hofimann (Tales of Hoff- 
mann) (Offenbach); Coppelia (Delibes); Coq D'or, 
Le (Golden Cockerel) (Rimsky-Korsakof) ; Corsair, 
The (Verdi); Cosi Fan Tutte (Mozart); Cox and 
Box (Sullivan); Creole, La (Offenbach) ; Crepuscu- 

Tum (Leoncavallo). 

Cristoforo Colombo (Franchetti) Cyrano de Ber- 

rac (Damrosch; Herbert); Czar; and Carpenter 

Lortzing) ; Dame Blanche (Boieldieu) ; Damnation 

f Faust (Berlioz); Danse Macabre (Saint Saens) ; 

aoma (Cadman); Daughter of the Forest (Nevin). 
* Daughter of the Regiment (Donizetti); Diluvio 
universale (Donizetti); Dinorah (Meyerbeer) ; Doc- 
tor Ox (Offenbach); Doctor Faustus (Busoni); 
Doilarprinzessin, Die (Fall). 

Domino Noir, Le (Auber); Don Carlos (Verdi); 
Don Cesar de Bazan (Massanet); Don Giovanni 
(Mozart); Don Juan (Gluck); Don Pasquale (Don- 
izetti); Don Proconio (Bizet); Don Quixote (De 
Koven, Massenet, Offenbach); Don Sebastiano 
(Donizetti). 

Donna Juanita (Suppe); Donna del Lago (Ros- 
sini); Duke of Aiba (Donizetti); Duchess of Guise 
(Flotow) ; Due Foscari, I (Verdi); Edgar (Puccini) ; 
Edipo Re (Leoncavallo) ; Edouardo e Cristina (Ros- 
sini); Egmont (Beethoven). 

El Capitan (Sousa); Elektra (R. Strauss); Elijah 

Mendelssohn); Elisa (Cherubini); Elizabeth, 

een (Rossini); Elisir d’Amore, L’ (Donizetti); 
Elixir of Love (Sullivan); Enfant Prodigue, L 
(Auber; Pregl 1) Erinnyes, Les (Massenet) ; 

in akobowski). 
aa (Verdi); Esclarmonde (Massenet) ; Etoile 
du Nord, L’ (Meyerbeer); Eugen Onegin (Tschai- 
kowsky); Euryanthe (Weber); Eva (Lehar); Eve 
area ie Haicies: The (Wagner); Falstaff 
; Balfe; Verdi). 
A atnitea (Suppe) ; Faust (Bertin; Gounod; Peel- 
‘ rt; Spohr; Zoellner); Favorita, La (Donizetti) ; 
dora (Giordano); Feldprediger, Der (Millocker) ; 
Fencing Master (De Koven); Fiancee du Tzar, La 
‘(Rimsky-Korsakoff) ; Fidelio (Beethoven). 

Figaros Hochzeit (Mozart); Fille de M’me Angot, 
‘La (Lecoca); Fille du Regiment, La (Donizetti) ; 
‘Fledermaus, Die (J. Strauss); Filegende Hollander 
Der (Flying Dutchman) (Wagner); Forza de 

stino (Verdi); Forced Marriage (Humperdinck) ; 
as da Rimini (Rachmaninoff). 

” Freischutz (Weber); Furioso, 01 (Donizetti); 
‘Gaudeamus (Humperdinck); Gazza Ladra, La 
(Rossini) . 
~Gianno Schicchi (Puccini); Gioconda, La (Pon- 
‘ehiell) :° Giovanna d’Arco (Verdi); Giovanna di 
Guzman (Verdi); Girl of the Golden West (Puc- 
eini + Gypsy Baron (J. Strauss). 

“s Doha rofn (Lecoca); Girolamo Savonarola 
(Leoncavallo); Griselda (Verdi); Gismonda (Fey- 
rier); Gotterdaemmerung (Wagner); Gondoliers 
(Sullivan ; Griselidis (Massenet); Haddon Hall 
alee ‘Haensel und Gretel (Humperdinck). 
“Hamlet (Thomas); Helene (Saint Saens); Henry 
vul (Saint Saens); Herodiade -(Massenet); Hia- 


* 


Chief Operas of Noted Composers 


watha (Coleridge-Taylor); H. M. S. Pinafore 
(Sullivan); Huguenots, The (Meyerbeer); Iolanthe 


teen Tschaikowsky); Irene (Gounod); Iris 
Mascagni); Isabeau (Mascagni); Ivan the Ter~ 
rible (Rimsky-Korsakoff) ; 


k Ivanhoe feulliven)s 
Jean de Nievelle (Delibes); Jerusalem (Verdi). 

Jewels of the Madonna (Wolf-Ferrari); Jewess, 
The (La Juive); Halevy); Joseph in Egypt (Me- 
hul); Judith (Lefebvre); Juggler of Notre Dame 
(Massenet); King Arthur (Albeniz; Boughton; 
Purcell); King of Lahore (Massenet); King’s 
Henchman (Taylor); Kiss, The (Smetana); 
Koenig Manfred (Reinecke); Koenigskinder, Die 
(Humperdinck); Kostchei the Deathless (Rimsky- 
Korsakoff); Kreuzritter in Aegypten, Der (Meyer- 
beer); Lakme (Delibes) ; Lalla Rookh (David; Spon- 
tini; Rubenstein). 

Leila (Bizet); Liebesmahl der Apostel (Wagner); 
Liebesverbot, Das (Wagner); Linda di Chamounix 


(Donizetti); Lionello (Verdi); Lodoiska (Cheru- 
bini; Kreutzer). 
Lodoletta (Mascagni); Lohengrin (Wagner); 


Lombardi, I (Verdi); Louise (Charpentier); Love 
of Three Kings (Montemezzi); Lucia de Lammer- 
moor (Donizetti); Lucrezia Borgia (Donizetti). 

Luisa Miller (Verdi); Lustige Witwe* (Merry 
Widow) (Lehar) ; Macbeth (Taulbert; Verdi); Mme. 
l’Archiduc (Offenbach); Madame Butterfly (Puc- 
cini); Mme. Chrysantheme (Messager); Mme. 
Favart (Offenbach); Mme. Sans-Gene (Giordano); 
Mme. Sherry (Felix). 

Mlle. Fifi (Cui); Mage, Le (Massenet); Magic 
Flute (Mozart); Magicienne, La (Halevy); Maia 
(Leoncavallo) ; Maid Marian (De Koven); Maid of 
Milan (Payne); Maid of Orleans (Tschaikowsky) ; 
Maid of Pskof (Rimsky-Korsakoff); Mala Vita 
(Giordano). 

Malbruck (Leoncavallo); Maledizione (Verdi); 
Malinche (Fanciulli); Mameli (Leoncavallo); M’lle 
Nitouche (Herve); Manon (Massenet); Manon 
Lescaut (Auber; Puccini); Manru (Paderewski) ; 
Maometto Secondo (Rossini); Mari a la Port, Un 
(Offenbach). 

Maria Padilla (Donizetti); Maria Sturda (Doni- 
zetti); Marriage of Figaro (Mozart) ; Marie-Magda- 
lene (Massenet); Martha (Flotow); Martiri, I 
(Donizetti). 

Masaniello (Auber; Carafa); Mascotte, La (Au- 
dran); Masked Ball (Verdi) ; Masnadieri, I (Verdi) ; 
Mastersingers of Nuremberg (Wagner); Maltrosen, 
Die (Flotow); Medea (Cherubini); “Mediei, I 
(Leoncayallo); Medusa (Tschaikowsky) ; Mefistofele 


oito). 

Merchant of Venice (Beecham: Pinsuti); Merry 
War (J. Strauss); Merry Wives of Windsor) (Nico- 
lai); Mignon (Thomas); Mikado, The (Sullivan); 
Mirelle (Mirella) (Gounod); Miser Knight, The 
(Rachmaninoff). 

Miss Helyett (Audran); Modell, Das (Suppe); 
Modest Suzanne (Gilbert; Winterfeld) ; Mohicans, 
Les (Adam); Monna Vanna (Fevrier); Monsieur 
Beaucaire (Messager); Moses in Egypt (Rossini); 
Moses (Rubenstein). 

Muletier, Le (Herold); Nabab, Le (Halevy); 
Nabucco (Verdi); Night in Venice (J. Strauss); 
Namico San (Franchetti); Nanon (Genee); Nar- 


cisse (Moore); Natoma (Herbert); Navarraise, La 


(Massenet); Nero (Handel-Rubenstein). 

Noces d’Olivette, Les (Audran); Noe (Halevy and 
Bizet); Norma (Bellini); Night in May, A (Rimsky- 
Korsakoff); Oberon (Weber); Olympic (Spontini) ; 
Orfeo et Euridice (Gluck). f 3 

Othello (Rossini; Verdi); Pagliacci, Il (Leon- 
cavalia); Penurge (Massenet); Paradise of Ma- 
homet (Planquette) ; Parisini (Donizetti; Mascagni) ; 
Parsifal (Wagner); Patience (Sullivan); Pa 
Jones (Planquette); Paul and Virginia (Lesueur; 
Masse). 

Pearl Fishers (Bizet); Pelleas et Melisande (De- 
bussy); Peri, The (Burgmuller; Dukas); Perichole, 
La (Offenbach); Petit Duc, Le pore te 

Piecolo Marat, Il (Mascagni); Pinafore (Sulli- 
van); Pique Dame (Halevy; Tschaikowsky) ; Pirate, 
The (Bellini); Pirates of Penzance (Sullivan); 
eye Peasant (von Suppe); Poliuto Il (Doni- 
zetti). 

Potemkin’s Feast (Ivanoff); Preciosa (Weber); 
Prince Igor (Borodin); Prince of Pilsen (Luders); 
Princess Ida (Sullivan); Princess of Trebizond (Of- 
fenbach); Prophet, @ (Meyerbeer); Puppe, Die 
(Audran). 

Puritani, I (Bellini) ; Queen of Sheba (Goldmark; 
Gounod); Rantzau, Die Magee Raymond 
(Thomas); Regina di Golconda, La (Donizetti); 
Reginetta real Rose (Leoncavallo); Rheingold, 
Das (Wagner). 

Bicme © (wagner) ; Rigoletto (Verdi); Rinaldo 
(Gluck; Handel); Rip Van Winkle (Bristow; De 
Koven; Leoni); Rita (Donizetti); Rob Roy (De 


Pe ae a 


Operas of G 


St. Elizabeth (Liszt); Salome (R. Strauss); Sam- 
son and Delilah (Saint Saens). : 

_ Scarlet Letter (Damrosch); Scheherazade (Rim- 
-sky-Korsakoff; Sekles); Schmuck der Madonna 
-(Wolf-Ferrari) ; Secret, The (Auber; Smetana); 
Secret de Suzanne (Wolf-Ferrari); Semiramide 
(Rossini) . 

Seraglio, Il] (Mozart); Seraphina, La (Flotow); 
Servilia (Rimsky-Korsakoff); Shepherd King (Mo- 
zgart); Siege of Corinth (Rossini); Siegfried 
(Wagner); Silver Bell (Saint Saens); Simon Boc- 
canegra (Verdi). ‘ar 
- Singing Lesson (Rossini); Snow Maiden (Sne- 
gourochka~ (Rimsky-Korsakoff); Soixante-six, La 
(Offenbach); Soldat de Chocolat (O. Straus); 
Somnambula, La (Bellini); Sorcerer, The (Sulli- 

n); Sorcier au Regiment, Le (Offenbach). 

Spanish Student (Lange-Muller) ; Stradella (Nie- 
dermeyer); Sultan of Sulu (Wathall); Sunken Bell 
fo ; Sunset Trail (Cadman); Suor Angelica 
ccini). 


Song = 

An opera is a musical drama acted and sung with 
cenic effects and an orchestral accompaniment. It 
ay consist of one or more acts and a variable 
umber of scenes and instrumental interludes. 

1 certain kinds of opera, ballets are frequently 
roduced. 


2 


century that modern lyric drama was born. Per- 
s the first opera to receive public attention was 


D. 


reat 


Name. 


Sylvia_(Delibes); Tabar: 1 (Pu 
(Meyer-Helmund) ; Tales of Hoffmann (Off 
Tancredi (Rossini) ; Tannhauser (Wagner); T 
'pest, The (Scott-Gatty; Thomas); Tenatio La 
(Halevy); Thais (Massenet); Therese (Massenet) ; 
Thespis (Sullivan); Tosca (Puccini). aa 
Tote Stadt, Der (Korngold); Traviata, La (Ver-" 
di); Trial by Jury (Sullivan); Trilby (Youras- 
sovsky); Tristan and Isolde (Wagner); Trovatore, 
Tl (Cortese; Verdi); Troyens, Les (Berlioz). 
Trumpeter of Sakkingen (Nessler); Tsar’s Bride, 
The (Rimsky-Korsakoft); Turandot (Puccini); 
Twilight (Nevin); Two Gentlemen of Verona 
(Bishop); Tzigane, La (J. Strauss); Uncle Tom's” 
Cabin (Florio): Utopia, Limited (Sullivan); Vaga- 
bond and Princess (Poldini). M 
Vakoula the Smith (Tschaikowsky); Vespri Sici-_ 
liani, I (Verdi); Vestale, La (Mercadante; Spontini; — 
Vigano); Vie Parisienne, La (Offenbach); Villi, Le 
Violanta (Korngold). 
Walkuere, Die (Wagner); Water Carrier, The 
acres Werther (Massenet); Wilhelm Tell 
Reiser; Rossini); William Ratcliff (Cui; Mas-— 
cagni; Leroux); Witch Dancers (Puccini); Witch 
of Salem (Cadman). | : 
Yellow Princess (Saint Saens); Yeoman of the 
Guard (Sullivan); Yolka (Rebikoff); Ysobel (Mas-— 
rie i Zaira (Bellini); Zampa (Herold); Zanetta 
uber). ; 
Zanetto (Mascagni); Zar and Zimmerman (Lort-_ 
zing); Zauberflote, Die (Mozart); Zaza (Leonca-— 
vallo); Zenobia (Coerne; Pratt); Zilda (Flotow); 
Zingari (Leoncavyallo). 


and the music by Peri.. Composed for the marriage 
of Henry IV of France to Maria de’Medici, this 
work, under the title of Euridice was performed in 
1600 in Florence. This opera was written in the 
modern monodic style of composition. f 

The new art form received instant public appro-— 
bation and nearly all Italian composers thereafter 
devoted their energies to the cultivation of dramatic 
music. The lyric drama had numerous exponents 
in Germany, France and England by the close of 
the 17th century. ; 

The composer of the first comic opera is believed 
to have been Adam de la Hale, a Trouvére, sur- 
named ‘‘le Bossu d’Arras,’’ born in 1240. He wrote 
Li Giens (Le Jeu) de Robin et de Marion. 
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atte 


ety of America occupy two buildings in the no- 
ble group on Broadway, between 155th and 156th 
Manhattan, which New York owes to the 


; aoe 
i i ie 
wet the English, Spanish and _ Portuguese 
eakking peoples. It provides also for the ad- 
ancement of the study of the Spanish and Por- 
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...|Empedoeles...... 
118|Epictetus........ 


406) Euripides 


377 Hippocrates. 


The Hispanic Society of America 
The Museum and Library of The Hispanic So- | 


207/|122|Polybius......... Hist. 
570|500/Pythagoras 
600). Sat i 


:|Philos 
Hist. 


tuguese languages, literature, 
for the study of the countries 
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- - Railroad Train Speed Here and Abroad 


—— ee. 


: 671 
wv 
s J 
- Fast Railway Trains 
4 | Time, |M. P. 
Date Railroad Run Miles |H. M. S.| Hour 
_ May, 1848)/Great Western (England)....:.. BOTMON——THACOE: . vss se eee 53.25) 47 68 
May 1893|N. Y. Central & H. R.......... Crittenden—* erp th ee Exp.” 1 32 | 112.5 sa) 
* April, 1895/Pennsylvania.................. Camden—Atlantic City... .... eo] pee 45 76 50 . 
 Aug., 1895 POMS VIVANIG H. Cinr eco oss Landover—Anacosta............ 5.1 3 102 
Aug., 1895/London & Northwestern... ..... London—Aberdeen.............. 540 8 32 63.28 
Sept., 1895|N. Y. Central “World Flyer Albany—Syracuse.............. 148 2 10 68.3 
Sept., 1895) New York Central....:........ New York City—Buffalo......... 436.5 | 6 47 64.3 
Oct., 1895|Lake Shore & Michigan Southern.|Chicago-Buffalo..............., 520. 1%. pa 64.8 
Feb., 1897|Burlington Route.............. shicago—Denver..............- 025 18 53 54.3 
Apri, 1897|Lehigh Val., Black Diamond Exp. alpine, N. Y.—Geneva Junc.,N.Y.| 43.96 33 80 
Jan., 1899|Burlington Route.............. Siding—Arion.................. 2.4 1 20 | 108 
Mar., 1901/Plant System.................. Run from aoe to Jacksonville. 4.8 2 40 | 108 
Mar., 1902 ale oe Route. ORIBY——WYRY eau Sas cot ecs cs 14.8 9 98.7 
Jan., 1903|N. Y. Central & H. R.0 22122! Palmyra—Macedon 32 Cir IE 7.29) 4 109.35 
Jan., 1903/New York Central. Albany—Buffalo. .....%......... 302 4 55 61.5 J 
Mar, 1903/Atlantic Coast =o Jacksonville—Savannah......... 172 2 32 70.7 
April, 1904) Michigan Central. Orisintin-—-LARG soo oidit she as cs 3.73 2 111.90 
April, 1904|Michigan Central... .. .| Niagara Falls—Windsor......... 225.66] 3 11 70.74 
July, 1904/Philadelphia & Reading .|Egg Harbor—Brigantine Junction. 4.8 2 30 | 115.20 
July, 1904|/Great Western easlemt) . |Paddington—Bristor. 118.5 | 1:24 84.6 
Oct., 1904'N. Y. Central & H.R. - |Croton—Ossining 3.51 2 105 
June, 1905 Pennsylvania rt 5 cicigherMeetina te a fee Chicago—Pittsburgh 468 7 20 63.53 
June, 1905}Lake Shore & Michigan Southern.}Chicago—Buffalo . 523 7 33 69.27 
| June. 1905|New York Central............. Chicago—New York. 960.5 15 56 60. 28 \ 
July, 1905/Pennsylvania: ................. Washington, Ohio—Fort Wayne.. 81.0 ssh et 75.84 
Feb... 1911)Pennsylvania.......-...:...... oo Oana Stipe ae eave SeLUSEe 235 3 29° 67.2 
April, 1911)''20th Ceptury Ltd.,” on L. Shore/Toledo—Elkhart................ 133 1 46. 75.28 
June, 1912|B. and Ohio, Train. . off corr wes NEY oto teat oe acne 185.3 | 2 485 66.0 : 
July, 1923/Photo Special.............-.... New York—Boston............. au3t 4 5 57.3 ; 
Aug,. 1924|Great Northern, silk train....... Seattie—Chicago.. oc kik ee « 2214 48 10 46 
Mar., 1924!Santa Fe-N. Y. Central. ........ Los Angeles—New York City...../3198 (69 7 46.25 
Mar., 1925/New York Central............. New York City—St. Louis....... 1158 22 10 52.2 
June, 1925 Michigan Central.............. Windsor, Ont.— Niagara Falls.. 224 3 18 67.8 4 
Nov., 1925|Pe! ennsylyania Patan aie koe. « St. Louis—New Yor! chy (Sota. :}1053 20 26 S1ss 
Nov., 1925|Canadian National. mia) ms LO RESINS 6 Montreal— Vancouver (non-stop). .|2937.67/43 50 53. 
June, 1926 PROnNVIV ARES or Poa, oo tes ess New York City—-Chicago........ 908.2 |16 55 53.7 
April, 1927|Florida East Coast. 22122222011: Miami—st. eee BB eete hh, 3 310 5 8 60.4 
June, 1927|Pennsylvania........: .-| Washington, D. C.—N. Y. City...| 224.5 |3 7 72.0 
Sept. 1927 ng Lap teeawant p - ae York City—Atlantie City 143 2 48 51.1 
Jan.,’ 1928 Cc. C. C. and St. Louis. 3 Louis—Cleveland....... 536.1 | 8 29 63.2 
Jan., 1928|New York Central Special : Granite City, l.—Berea, 0.1.1 .: 536.1 | 8 29 67.3 
May, 1928/London & North Eastern ..|London-Edinburgh(Fly’gScotsman.| 392.5 | 8 3 49.1 
May, 1932)London & North Eastern . . .|Grantham—London............. 105.50 1 63.3 
June, 1932|Great Western (England) .|Swindon—London.............. 77.25) 56 47 ae 
Oct., 1933)D. L. & W. (Lackawanna)......- Buffalo—Elmira................ 144.61] 2 35 56.0 
- May, 1934/Chicago, Burlington & Quincy... Beaver hleage (non-stop) Se aes 1015.31 13 5 Fd 22-68 
- ic; Brand @) oo: bs cago—Milwaukee............ ; r 
aus: 1934 Caine bahwankes a & St. Paul. - Edgebrook Oakwood obk hovee ott 61-4 39 46 | 92.62 
oer 1934] Union Pacitie-C: MIEN ee af Los Angeles—Chicago. 2.2.2... 2287 38 52 61.2 
Oct., 1934'Union Pacific...........+-..--- Cheyenne—Omaha.............. 507 01 ae A 
Jan., 1935 Pennsylvania. ..............005 Washington—Philadelphia........ 134 | 2 08 2. 
Jan., 1935 Pennsylvania... ..2.1.......... Philadelphia— Washington... ... 134, |.) 0 eee 
 ' 1035\Pennsylvania............ceceee n— Regs ts a ae a8 : by 
enn 1938.N- Ye NH & & Bi (New sven). [New Haven—Bostom’ 0.00.0... 136.8 | 225 | 65.78 
April, 1935|N. Y., N. H. and H............|Providence—Boston............. 1Otr Sata 
fs 6 S\Mis pts = Chicago—Denver.............-- S 
tar, i937 Bort feta t YES. By . 4s... )Los Angeles—Chicago........... 2,228/36 49 0 | 60.8 
: to be a world record for 
records were compiled, the | miles an hour, believed to | 
Biecrican mellway: executives have concentrated | steam Pstier gale ge eo Fates ee Pre oe ; 
their efforts on speeding up the regular runs of what 5 run between London and Edinburgh to six 
trains. The time tables for both long and short|boire” covering the 392 miles at an average of 
distances now show many averages of 50 to 60| more than 66 miles an hour. The Flying Scotsman , 
re an hour. made the same run in ours an 
P aeaentined cars, and motors, steam and electric, In Germany, a one-car train with a Diesel en- 
h been a help in the speed race, which is not | gine, travels 120 miles, between Berlin and Ham- 
si Se to the United States and Canada, but is| burg, at the rate of 82.158 miles an hour. It is > 
os rxed also in Europe. On July 3, 1938, the new | one of the straightest roadbeds in Europe. 5 
streamlined Coronation Express, of the London| In France, and Italy, the express trains are 
nad Northeastern Railway, Teached a speed of 125! quickening speed on both short and long runs. 
Railroad Train Speed 
, Time Time Time Time Time Time , 
‘nile Miles || 1 mile | Miles || 1 mile | Miles,|/ 1 mile | Miles || 1 mile | Miles 
ne pee pad Bey 5 . | pr. br.|| M.S. | pr. hr pr. hr.|| M.S. |pr, he. 
Sho see eo 69625111 208.0. 1. 52.94//1:24 140%, soles 36.00) | 1:56 
0:36... |e oO 0:83. 2. |. 67,921 (1209... |. 52.17] (1:25. 1:41... -}..35.64)/1:57- 
02 94.74|0:54....|..66.66||1:10....|°.51.43]/1:26 .- 1342 sed a8 35.29|/1:58 
92.3110:55.-..].. 65.45 ae aioe ie ee rene ree i 
0.00/0:56....|..64.29))1:12....).. ts 28... 44....).. iit tls 
5 . -63.16}}1513.. -49.31)|1:29... 1:45... 34. : 
; Barr bes. mahi 62, a7 ie a woe #4 ay ; 6 Ree aoe eng ts 
12/0:59 ....|..61.02||1:15....]. .48. oie 547 owl, ae 04. 
BPrgalt 00... |, ,60:00||1:16 -A7.37)|1 332. 148... .]' 33.331 2:06 
\ 80.00/1:01 59.02/|1:17.. i : rie aa Vallgcngns 
. 78.26|1:02....|. .58.06 1:18.. 46.15}|1:3 Bore nee 
iB 76-58 t 08 | Be oe lt20. |. .480001|1 36. 152. 2g. 
. 173.47|1:05....].: 6.38) 121...) 44-44 |1:37.. 193. {2:16 
or 70.29) 1:07 B3.73||1:23....|.- 43.37]|1:39.. 1:5. 2:20 
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~ AMERICAN 5 
Invention \ Inventor Date 3 Invention 
a F ie Are lamp, . iste as an 
ct “Lightning roa HSE ; Automatic knot-tying har- ] 
_ Steamboat Bi: vester machine.......... Appleby. . 
Steamboat. Meer a ak cee Fountain Pen. ..2....045 <i. ee Pa i. E. 
Chrome tanning.,.......,.-|Scaulz,.......- g 
elect eee ore sade Jet water wheel. .......... Bis Hard darted t 
extile Mrolley car S30 at ies 2k ote H 
Transformer (Alt’ing-Cur.). i 
Z ; EN ape casting pecayens Sa 5 ; 
@ Z hes ectric furnace reduction. . 
: ee 3 P = Split-phase induction motor.|Tesla...,...... : 
a Single-type composing ma-]_ , : 
zi 4 * chine ede Pyke Se mie aelnerse ere 5 
: 3 3 otary converter......:....|Bradley....... z 
4 ead eee ; i Recording adding machine : Burroughs. 3. 1888 ; 
i Tansp’ren otograp m|Goo n, 2 
Sphorus friction mate : ss ip Dp ree and Gan ee : 
.|Goodyear, Chas|1839 a} astMan.... : 
3 ‘Thompson, R. W 1845 Calcium carbide........... Willson........)1888 = 
.|Fitch, Stephen. |1845 Induction meter (elect.)....|Shallenberger. .| 1888 $ 
gen g H 1 Electrolytic alkali prod’ction|Castner.......|1890 “ 
Rotary printing ‘Dr Abe carbide . ae < LEG Acheson......./1891 2 
Hy 1 Yynchronous (rotary) con- : 
ote Pe 4 ps WErters sox: . nets eRe Lamme, B. G..}1891 b: 
: Harveyized armor plate. ...|/Harvey........|1891 - 
: Ss, ‘ Alternate-current motor....|Tesla....... »+. {1892 4 
Hunt, Waiter’ 1854 Motion-picture machine....|Edison..... +--|1893 4 
.|Kelly, William. |1857 Submarine (even keel) ..... (GARG 27 ae pe 1894 ‘ 
| iricsson. fies 1861 Dry-air process, blast furnace|Gayley........ 1894 a 
./Gatling...... . {1861 Gasoline Automobile...... Selden, ere 1895 3 
3 . |Sellers, Col’m’n.|}1861 Airplane (experimental). . Langley, a -}1896 ] 
Oe ae .|{Bullock, Wm.. .|1865 Disk ploughs (modern type). renee ce : 
ily é Py): eS a 1867 Oil flotation for ore. Bey #5) 111) (ee 899 3 
piaraeistdints apare «eke Sholes& Glidden | 1868 High-speed alloy steel. . “Fraylor & a ae Bor 
Davids. oc e 1868 Radio sending apparatus... |Stubblefield....|1902 ; 
oa SSeS Hills, A. M... .|/1868 Radio telephone...........|Poulsen and 
at be Westinghouse. - |1869 Tessenden..... 11902 } 
ahd or penne ean Hyatt.) 2a. 5 1870 Aeroplane (motor driven)..|Orville & Wil- : 
i Bes aa Goodyear, Chas. |1871 bur Wright. .|1903 
syste ¢ Jamney......../1873 Vacuum (radio) tubes......|de Forest, Lee..}1907 
Sore maps Edison. .......|1874 Synthetic resins.........../Baekeland,L.H.|1909 i 
<5 Et ee Lowe..........|1875 || Hydro-aeroplane.......... Curtiss, Gienn ‘ 4 
Saket Sea 191 4 
Beeeregee ey wig ots cos Eickemeyer (R.)|/1876 Depth-bomb..............|/Tait, Godfrey. :|1916 ; 
SOC a eu) S<( qrctne 1875 Autogyro Airplane........|J. dela Cierva..|1920 , 
% Edison. !...... 1877 Gas engine ComponTay: . |Eickemeyer a) 1926 
abo bane ‘thomson: Elihu /1877 De-Ion Circuit Breaker... .|Slepian, J.. -|1928 ; 
Sphere Edison........11878 } 


ommercial half-tone engraving process was invented by Frederick E. Ives, who died in 1937. 
_ According to the Georgia Legislature, Dr. Crawford W. Long of that state discovered ether as an 
Sean est etic in.1842. A bust of Dr. W. T. Morton, a Boston dentist, is in the Hall of Fame, N. Y. Uni- | 
vers as oe Bioncet. in the use of ether as an anaesthetic.. This was in 1846. ai 
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FOREIGN 


Nation- Nation- . 
vention. Date Inventor ality Invention. Date! Inventor ality 


@block)i.... 6.45 .|Chinese 
mate. Ki English 
English 
Scot. 


German 
English 
English 
English 
Italian 
French 
¢ .-|French 

.|English 
phorus ti Heras: ...+...|French 


oes 


Tunnelling shield. -| 1869/Greathead. . .|English 
‘Dynamo (cont. curr.) .| 1870;Gramme.. . .|Belgian 
\Siphon recorder (toler) 1874, Thompson... .|English 
Torpedo, dirigible. ....| 1876)Brennan.....|Engli 
Gas engine, Otto cye 1877|Otto. .......|German 
|Motor Engine (2-stroke) 1879|Benz........ Ge 
Centrifugal creamer. 1880) De Laval.... 
Manganese steel. .| 1884! Hadfield. .... 


Steam turbine... . | 1884/Parsons, C... 
Smokeless powder . 1886) Vielle.......|Fr 
Pneumat. tire (2-tube) 1888/Dunlap.....}English 
Mantle burner . 1890) Welsbach A 


By-product eoke ov: 1893! Hoffman. ... 
ropeller. ‘ : French ||Mov. Picture Projector] 1895/Lumiere, Lou ee. 
1 i Swedish ||Wireless teleg. (low fre- | 
|W neatstone. . |English quency).. 1895) Preece.......|English 
1839' Daguerre and Wireless teleg. high e- 
quency). 1896/Marconi.....|Italian . 
Rrvetric steel. 1900) Heroult.....|French 


.| 1900/ Diesel... ... -|German 
Welding, by gas. +..-|1901!Fouche....,.|French 
Photo sent by wire 1902 Korn... ....|/German 
Airplane. . .| 1903: Gees protec .|German 
¢ 1903 ++. ...|/Swedish 
-. «| 1913! Haber, Fritz. coe 
Helicopter Crartit 1916 Brennan..... English 
Lelevigionins sree ehh sigh J... .|Scot. 


1855 Bunsen... 
1856' Bessemer 
1856 Perkin, W. H 
.| 1860: Pacinotti. . 

1861'Siemens. English 
1864 Mitterhoffer, Austria 
1867|Nobel....... \Swedish 


, , para Swedish civil engineer, then studying at London, renee the engine and screw pro-— 

: siya By ee and it was operated on the Manchester Ship Canal—the first commercial vessel — 
r er. 

, equipped for the U. S. Navy the Robert F, Stockton, the first screw-propelled boat in Amerie: 
aed as a tug on the Delaware and Raritan Canal, in New Jersey. Ericsson settled at New You 


- 
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» New York 
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GREAT INVENTIONS—(Continued) : 


The first patent to 8. F. B. Morse was. issued 


June 20, 1840., for Telegraph Signs. A reissue was 


anted in 1846, and a second reissue in 1848. 
orse made preliminary drawings of his invention, 
on his trip from Paris in Oct., 1832, on the ship 
Sully. First testing of his apparatus was made in 
1835. In Lig See 1837, he exhibited the telegraph at 
niversity to visitors; in Oct., 1837, he 

filed his caveat at the Patent Office; first message 
sent over 10 miles of wire at New York University, 
Jan. 24, 1838, ‘‘Attention the Universe! By King- 
doms Right Wheel!" The first public message was 


Sent over the line between Baltimore and Washing- 


ton, May 24, 1844, ‘What hath God wrought.” 

Prof. Joseph Henry of Princeton University said 
he, Henry, invented the electromagnetic telegraph, 
when at the Albany Academy, in 1830. 

In 1833, Gauss and Weber, in Germany, laid the 
first electro-magnetic telegraph line between the 
physical laboratory and the observatory of Goet- 
tingen. They used an induction coil as the signaling 
device. The receiver was a large tror galvano- 
Meter, Karl August Steinheil of Munich trans- 
formed the clumsy telegraph of Gauss and Weber 
into a light instrument which operated inductively 
to record signals. (Steinheil code). A two-wire 
Si Was built between Munich and Bogen- 

ausen. P 

Semaphore signals for ships were first used in 
1930, on Staten Island, N. Y. harbor. 

The first stock ticker was introduced in 1867. 

Gottlieb Daimler, in 1885, drove, in Germany, a 
bicycle powered by a gasoiine engine of his own 
invention. 

In 1892 (April 19), the first gasoline automobile 
in the U. S. was operated by its inventor, C. A. 
Duryea, who also won the first American contest, 
in Chicago, Nov. 1895. 

On July 4, 1894, Elwood Haynes drove to Kokomo, 
Ind., a gasoline automobile of his own invention. 
Both machines are on exhibition at the Smithso- 
nian Institution, Washington, D. C. 

Movable type.—Their origin is obscure. Wooden 
type preceded metal. Laurens Janszoon Koster, of 
Haarlem, Holland (1370-1450), printed from mov- 
able type, about 1438, and used his own ink. Jo- 
hann Gansfieisch (1397-1468), commonly called 
Gutenberg, because his mother came from there, 
was the first to make cut metal type, from which, 
in agen with a goldsmith named Johann 

» he printed, in Germany, at Mainz on the 
Rhine, a number of copies of St. Jerome's’ Latin 
translation of the Bible, 1450-5. This was the 
Vulgate Bible, first printed. Bible. 

e fiftieth anniversary of the establishment of 
the alternating-current system of electricity dis- 
tribution, which was inaugurated on Mch. 20, 1886, 
at Great Barrington, Mass., was celebrated in 1936 
throughout the United States by the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers. 

The nsformer, developed by William Stanley, 
consists of two stationary coils insulated from 
each other but coupled together by an iron core. 
This makes possible the easy changing of an alter- 
nating current voltage. In direct-current work a 
motor and a dynamo are required to perform this 
function. : 

There are two factors in an electric current. One 
is the amperage, or quantity of the current, and 


the other the voltage, or the pressure. The size 
of the wire used limits the quantity of current 
that may be transported through it. If too much 
current is forced through the wire it gets hot. On 
the other hand, the size of the wire does not limit 
the amount of voltage that may be transported 
through it, but it does figure in the amount of 
power available. 

Electrical energy is-computed by the product of 
volts and amperes. If the voltage is doubled the 
current is cut in two, but the amount of energy re- 
mains unchanged. By using very high voltages and 
reducing the amperes to a minimum electric cur- 
rents of vast power may be transported over small 
wires. The transformer made it possible to step up 
the voltages to very high values at the power 
house for transmission over long distances and to 
step it down again to low potentials for use in 
homes, offices and factories. Over 95 per cent of 
the world’s electric power is generated as alter- 
nating current. 

Nikola Tesla came to the United States in 
1884 to develop his alternating current inven- 
tions, particularly his rotating magnetic field, 
which he applied in the invention of the induc- 
tion motor. This opened the alternating current 
to power purposes as well as light. 

The direct current is one that moves steadily in 
the same direction at constant voltage, just like 
the current supplied by the storage battery in the 
automobile. Alternating current is continually 
changing its direction of flow. In the sixty-cycle 
current which is in common use the current 
changes its direction 120 times a second, Voltage 
and current change at the same rate, the current 
lagging behind the voltage. The electricity in an 
alternating current circuit oscillates like the vi- 
brating air column in an organ pipe. It is this 
property that makes it possible to change its 
voltage by means of transformers. 

Hertz in 1886 invented the means of producing, 
transmitting and detecting wireless waves and 
enumerated their qualities. 

Haber was one of the world’s leading industrial 
chemists and his inventions in nitrogen fixation 
covered a period of years beginning about 1910 and 
were patented in every industrial country. He 
may also be said to have invented gas-warfare. 

Ehrlich invented Salvarsan about 1910. 

Berliner invented his transmitter in 1277, whieh 
was found essential in the commercial development 
of the Bell telephone. The lateral cut disk was 
invented by him in 1887. K 

Michelson invented the interferometer about 
1887. It is fundamental in light-wave analysis, in 
manufacture of precision gages, and in astronom- 
cal measurements outside of our own solar and 
galactic systems. 

Lilienthal, starting about 1895, reduced gliding 
ee to regular practice, made about 2000 ascents 
a pans principles inherent in successful 
ght. 

Mond, one of the leading industrial chemists in 


England, pioneered in production of ammonia and — 


producer gas and in nickel extraction. 
Steinmetz was a very prolific inventor in the 
more abstruse type of electrical apparatus and 


systems. 9 


Super-microscope Magnifies 100,000 Times 


16 i938) 
g. ’ 
pened Sentinth, Dr. Ernest Ruska 
Borris, who built the instrument. 

The. sw rere td is one of the first prac- 
tical a) ications of thé principle that electrons, 
the smaltest particles of matter, are reflected from 
What they strike, just like light. They are invis- 
ible. They have to be focused by mechanica: 
lenses, as there is no eye to do it. The pape 
be converted pay. into tag light. All this the 
new electron-microscope = 

trument is steel, about five feet high. 
The ins a Te ge 


wiiriders ‘of these coils just as light passes through 


a lens. Like light in a lens, the electrons are — 
focused They 


trons. 

TOE cn eioserceta millions of times smaller than the 
shortest wave length of light, reflect with more 
detail small structures and objects that are beyond — 
the power of light to show clearly. The electrons 
ean be further focused like a magic lantern or a 
movie projector to cast a vastly enlarged image on 
a screen. The only difference is that the large 
screen must be fluorescent to mike the electron 
“picture’’ visible. 


The instrument was feslaney for use in medi- 


biology. It is the first reported use of an 
pears mlorcecope to study living tissues. The 
inventors hope it will reveal the viruses, causes of 
human disease and of crop destruction, which can= — 


not be seen in microscopes. 
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UNITED STATES 
_Alameda-Oakland, Calif.; vehicular, under Inner 
Harbor, 4,500 ft. 


chester St., 2,190 ft., 1873. 
Bitter Root Mountains, Mont.—Idaho, railroad, 
SeasrO100' ft. 


usk-Ivanhoe, Colo.—Originally railroad, but now 
tomobile highway, 9,600 ft., under Rocky Mts., 
at Continental Divide. 
ade, Wash.—Railroad (Great Northern), under 
“Cascade Mts., 41,152 ft. (7.79 miles), straight as 
a rifle bore, 1929. 
mberland, Tenn.—Under Cumberland Mts. 8,000 
pews; > 
troit—(1) railroad (Mich. Central), under De- 
‘troit River to Windsor, Can., 2,668 ft. excl. 
approaches, 1910; (2) vehicular, under Detroit 
iver, to Windsor, Can., 2,200 ft. excl. ap- 
coaches, 1930. 


llitzin—Railroad (Pennsylyania), under Alle- 
iy Mts., at Gallitzen, Pa., 3,600 ft., 1854; 
parallel tube, 3,600 ft., 1904; also new 


e Tunnels, 1,610 ft., 1855. 
mnison, Col.—Irrigation, 6 miles, 1909. 
ass.—Railroad, under Hoosac Mts., 434 


r James Peak, Rocky Mts., at Continental, 
7. Hast end of tube is 9,198 ft. above sea level. 
‘railway cut-off leading to the tunnel was 
pened in June, 1934. The tunnel and the 
Dotsero cut-off save 175 miles between Denver 


Se 
Moffat, Colo.—Railroad (Denver & Salt Lake)— 
uni 


md 3 under Harlem River. Vehicular, 
Hudson, incl. approaches, 9,250 ft., 1927. 
panieaeie Railroad, under Hudson, 6,118 ft., 


1908; first Brooklyn-Man- 
Transit Corp. tube, 1920. In 1938 a 38th 
..mid-town tunnel for vehicle traffic opened 
the Hudson River between Manhattan 
i New Jersey. 
ehicular, Mt. 
924 


under Washington, 


gel 


rains the Comstock Lode in Nevada, 414 
opened 1879. : 


ie CANADA 
aught—Through Selkirk Mountains, under 
's Pass, British Columbia; on Canadian 

Railway, double track, five miles long; 


-The tunnels on the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
tween Hector and Fields, B. ©., con- 
two spiral tubes, the westerly, 3,255 feet 
er Cathedral Mountain; and the east- 
921 feet long, under Mt. Ogden, with the 
Horse River between. 


aictincanerd ERNE 
yerpool-Birkenhea ehicular—Under the River 
_ Mersey. Opened by the King in 1934: pare 
arr 6.) - 


Noted Tunnets im 


Important Tunnels of the Wo 
(Figures in parentheses show length and year completed or 


. Was lined with 2 inches of 


in operation) — 
through solid rock; distance I 
Liverpool, to Chester St., d, 3m 

Blackwell—Under River. Thames, Hng and, 
miles; opened 1897. ; U =e ee 

Severn—From Monmouthshire to Gloucestershire, 
England, 4145 miles; opened 1886. ¥ 

Totley—334 miles. 

CONTINENTAL EUROPE f 

Alberg—Under the Alps at the Arl Mountains and 
extends from Langen to St. Anton, 634 miles; 
opened 1884. 

Col des Montets—On the electric railway from 
Fayet, France, to the Swiss frontier; length, 
1882 meters (about 11/6 miles); opened in 1918. 

Loetschberg—Through the Alps, in Oberland, 
Switzerland, 47,685 feet; opened June 20, 1913, 
‘ costing nearly $10,000,000. 

Mont Cenis—Italy to France, under the Col de 
Frejus, 42,150 feet, opened 1871. 


Mont d’Or—Between France and Switzerland, 


was bored through October 2, 1913. The tunnel 
pierces the Jura Mountains from Fresne to Val- 
lorbe, and is 334 miles long. 

Nice-Cuneo—Under the Alps; opened for rail 
traffic in 1928. There are 2 tunnels on the line; 
one of 5,939 metres, at the Col de Braus; one of 
3,888 metres under Mont Grazian. 

Samport—iIn the Pyrenees Mountains, from Pau, 
France, to Canfranc, in Spain; over 4 miles; 
opened in 1928. 

St. Gethard—Through the Alps, connects Gosche- 
nen with Airolo, in Switzerland, 48,927 feet; 
begun in 1872, opened on May 27, 1882; cost, 
$23,800,000; now electrified. 

Simplon—Through the Alps, 64,971 feet; opened 
1905; twin tunnel opened in 1921; electrified. 
Wasserfluh—In the Alps, between Bunnadern 
and Lichtensteig, Switz., 2 miles, opened 1909. 
Italy—Railway double-track tunnel under Etru- 
scan Appennine Mountain range; length, 11.3 
miles; begun in 1920, finished in 1930; 
$100,000,000, including the other tunnels on the 
61 miles of electrified railway connecting Bologna 
and Florence; dedicated in April, 1934; 98 work- 

men lost their lives during construction. 

Vosges—In France President Albert Lebrun for- 
mally opened, on Aug. 8, 1937, the Vosges Tunnel, 
which provides a new access of commercial and 
military importance to the recovered province of 
Alsace. The tunnel is nearly seven miles long and 
was bored for approximately two miles through 
solid granite. It extends from Saint-Die to 
Sainte-Marie-Aux-Mines, is 25 feet wide and 20 
feet high and is equipped with a single track. 
The maximum grade is 15 per cent. The project 
originated before the War of 1870 and was revived 
after the recovery of Alsace and Lorraine in 1918. 
For some time construction was held up by 
opposition of the War Ministry, which finally 
was satisfied as to the line's capacity for troop 
movements and its defensibility in wartime. — 

Trans-Andine Ry. (South America) Tunnel—3,463 
yards long, 10,512 feet above sea level and affords 
direct communication between Valparaiso and 
Buenos Aires; opened April 5, 1910. - 

Khojak_ Pass—India, Quetta to Landabar, 2 miles 

Otira—In New Zealand, 514 miles. % 
Not included in the above list are subterranean 

tunnels for carrying water supplies, coal gas, 

sewage, and so forth, many of which are far longer 
er any of os ners Ppl yon sae exception 
re) ose used by the subways in Ne’ 

ane es tals Eas Bone Xone ga8 

e andaken tube, for example, a part of- 

Catskill water-supply system, is over 18 Tiles eek 

It is mentioned because it is a single detached 

unit; but it is not to be compared with the water- 

supely fuses oe ore ue 
ity 0: ew York whic istribut 

the, boroughs ; e water through 

e Roman water supply tunnels, begun in 

B. C., by Censor Appius Claudius, ectnprisni 2 

tubes when completed in 33 B. C. Their total length 

~ ee ero total coats $100,000.00). The main 

ne, o Novus, was miles long. ay 

mace of Siohe sud POuCLaNE : prc eRyiWere 
e Pont du Gard, a Roman viaduct at Ni 

France, over the Valley of the Garden, eS 

Agrippa, under Augustus Caesar, was at one place 

161 feet above the ground; the longest span was 

885. feet. The piers and main arches were of 

masonry, with concrete fill; stone-faced concrete 

was used on the third story to form the water con- 
duit. The water channel was 4 ft. x 4 it, 9, and 
concrete. 5 tS 
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Columbus, in 1492, sailed from Spain (Palos) 
to the Gulf of Mexico in 70 days, Aug. 3 to Oct. 
The best day’s run was 200 miles. His flag- 
hip was the Santa Maria. The other veéssels 
i From Palos they 
went to the Canary Islands, and it was not until 
_ Sept. 6 that they left the Island of Gomera. They 
were not out into the open sea until Sept. 9. His 
cond voyage, in 1493, from Cadiz, Spain, to 

minica, in the West Indies (Sept. 25-Nov. 3) 

Was made in 40 days; his third, to Trinidad 
{May 30-July 31) in 1497, in 62 days; his fourth 
and last, to Honduras, in 1502 (May-July) in 
about 62 days. 

The American-built, British-owned ship, James 
Baines, sailed 21 nautical miles (knots) an hour, 
for several hours—a record. She sailed from Bos- 
con Light to Rock Light, Liverpool, in 12 days, 

ours. 

The Flying Cloud twice made the’ voyage from 
New York to San Francisco, around Cape Horn, 
in 89 days. The ‘medium’ clipper, Andrew 
Jackson, did it in 89 days. 

The British tea-clipper, Thermopylae, sailed in 
1854 from Liverpool, England, to Melbourne, 

. Australia, in 63 days, 18 hours, 15 minutes. 

The Northern Light, ‘‘medium’’ clipper, sailed 
from San Francisco to Boston in 76 days, 6 hours. 
The run north from Cape Horn was made in 
38 days. 

The clipper Red Jacket, built at Rockland, Me., 
sailed from N. Y. Liverpool in 13 days, 1 hour, 
25 minutes. The packet ship, Yorkshire, in Nov.. 
el sailed from Liverpool to New York in 16 

ys. 


BY STEAMSHIPS AND OTHER POWER VESSELS 


The first steamship to cross the Atlantic was 
the Rising Sun, in 1818; built in Britain by Lord 
Cochrane. She voyaged to South America. 

The first American ship to use steam in cross- 
ing an ocean was the Savannah, 350 tons, built 
at New York City, which left Savannah, Ga., on 
May 24, 1819, and reached Liverpool in 26 days, 
during 18 of which she used her side-paddles. 
She was a sailing vessel with steam auxiliary. 

The Great Western, on her maiden voyage from 

* Bristol, England, to New York, covered the dis- 
tance in April, 1838, in 15 days. Her best record 
was 10 days, 10 hours, 15 minutes. 

4 The Britannia, first Cunard liner, in July, 1840, 
came from Liverpool to New York in 14 days, 8 
hours. 

In May, 1851, the Pacific reduced the Atlantic 
record to 9 days, 19 hours, 25 minutes. 

¢ The Persia, in 1856, did it in 9 days, 1 hour, 

45 minutes; the Scotia, in 1866, in 8 days, 2 

hours, 48 minutes; the City of Brussels, in 1869, 

in 7 days, 22 hours. 3 minutes; the Baltic, in 

1873, in 7 days, 20 hours, 9 minutes; the City of 

Berlin, in 1875, in 7 days, 15 hours, 48 minutes; 
the Arizona, in 1880, in 7 days, 7 hours, 23 min- 

’ utes; the Alaska, in 1882, in 6 days, 18 hours, 37 

inutes; the Etruria, in 1888, in 6 days, 1 hour, 
BS minutes; the Majestic, in 1891, in 5 days, 18 

- hours, 8 minutes; the Lucania, in 1894, in 5 days, 

+ hours, 23 minutes; the Lusitania, in 1908, in ¢ 
days 15 hours; the Lusitania, in 1909, in 4 days 
11 hours 42 minutes; the Mauretania, in 1910. in 
4 days, 10 Lat 41 minutes, at the rate of 26.06 

our. 
knois. ntorezoiny records, since and including 
1856, are between or — and Queenstown, 
averaging 2,780 nautical miles. 

The. Deutschland, Sept., 1900, went from 
Sandy Hook, New York, to Plymouth. England, 
in 5 days, 7 hours, 38 minutes. The Leviathan, 

. Oct. 4-10, went from New York to Cherbourg in 

_ § days, 6 hours, 21 minutes, at an average speed 

-67 knots. . 

3 as i , 1933, the Italian Steamship, Rex, 
crossed the Atlantic, from Gibraltar to Ambrose 
Light, New_York pe 3,181 miles, in 4 days, 

, 58 minutes. 
Se an fone of the North German Lloyd Line, 
on her maiden voyage, went, in 1930 _(Mch. 20- 
25), .from_ Cherbourg Breakwater, France, to 

_ Ambrose ‘Channel Lightship, New York Harbor 
(3,157 nautical miles), in 4 days, 17 hours, 6 min- 
utes. In July, 1933, she covered that route (3,149 

- miles) in 4 days, 16 hours, 48 minutes (average 

' 97.92). In June, 1933, Ambrose to Cherbourg, 3,196 

in 4 days, 19 hours, 57 minutes (average 

27.56) 


. Bremen, of the North German Lioyd Line, 
4 Ayah Maiden voyage, went in 1929 (July 18-22 


“Fast Ocean Passages by Ships 


BY SAILING VESSELS a 


The Surprise was one of the first clippers built 
outside New York. She was designed by Samuel 
Pook, then only 23, and built at East Boston by 
Samuel Hall. She was only 1,006 tons register, 
but solidly built and fairly sharp in the bows. 
Her bowsprit was 30 inches diameter and extended __ 
35 feet from the stem, nearly a fifth of her own 
length. Beneath that bowsprit was a gilded — 
eagle. She carried about 1,800 tons of cargo, and 
her complement at first consisted of four mates, 
two boatswains, carpenter, sailmaker, steward, 
two cooks, thirty able bodied seamen, six ordinary 
seamen, and four boys. In one round voyage, from 
New York to San Francisco and from Hong Kong 
to London with tea, the Surprise earned a net 
profit of $50,000 over and above her expenses and 
her own cost to build! She got £6 a ton for her 
tea freight—nearly double what the slow British 
ships were receiving, because she was fast. The 
same rule applies today. 4 . 

The ship Starr King once sailed from 50 
grees south to the Golden Gate in 36 days, a rec- 
ord. She was 8 days more getting into San 
Francisco, owing to fog. The Golden Fleece took — 
only 1212 days from the Equator to within 200 
miles of San Francisco. Those 200 miles took — 
her another week. 3 


hours, 7 minutes. 


from the Breakwater at Cherbourg to the Ambrose 
Channel Lightship, (approximately 3,164 nautica’ 
miles) in 4 days, 17 hours, 42 minutes, at an av 
age speed of 27.83 knots, or nautical miles, an hour. 
She returned to Plymouth, 3,082 miles, in 4 d 
14 hours, 30 mihutes (average 27.91). In July 
Ambrose to Cherbourg, 3,199 miles, in 4 days 
hours, 15 minutes (average 28.51). In Nov., 
Cherbourg to Ambrose, 3,092 miles, in 4 
hours, 27 minutes (average 28.00). = — 
The Queen Mary, Cunard White Star liner on 
maiden voyage, May-June, 1936, went fri rhe 
bourg to Ambrose, 3,158 miles, in 4 days, 12 hours, 
24 minutes (average 29.13). She returned, Amb 
to Cherbourg, 3,198 miles, in 4 days, 15 hours, 15 
minutes (average 28.74). POR oy > 
On Aug. 8, 1938, the Queen Mary arrived in 
York port, having come from Bishop’s Rock, 
Southampton, to Ambrose, 2,907 miles in 3 de 
21 hours, 48 minutes (average 30.99). Bish 
— is 126 miles nearer to Ambrose than is C 


urEg. , 
On the return trip, the Queen Mary tr: 
from Ambrose to Bishop Rock, 2,938 mile 
days, 20 hours, 42 minutes (average 31.69 
The French liner, Normandie, on her maide' 
to New York, May 29-June 3, 1935, went the 2 
miles in 4 days, 3 hours, 13 minutes, 38 sec 
(average 29.94). Returning to Europe she cove 
the 3,015 miles in 4 days, 3 hours, 25 


(average 30.31). ’ $ 
In July-Aug. 1937 the Normandie went 
brose, 

= 


miles, westbound, Bishop’s Rock to Avi 
In Aug., 1937 the Normandie a 
h 


ar, 


days, 23 hours, 2 minutes (average 30. 
bound course, 2,936 miles, in 3 days, 2 
minutes (average 31.20). by 
The light cruiser Omaha, of the U. S. ] 
1923 (May 8-11), steamed from Diam 
Oahu, Hawaii, to the San Francisco Light 
distance of 2,091 miles, in 3 days 3 hours 40 
~ seconds. The average speed was 27.76 mi 
our. 


¢ Ne Ps 
1928, and arrived at Diamond Head Light, Hono- 
lulu at 11.08 a.m., on June 12—2,226 nautical miles 
in 72 hours, 36 minutes; an average speed of 30,66 
nautical miles an hour. - 


a 1 - 
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1519-1522. Magellan’s ships sailed around the 
world from Seville, Spain, and back again in 1,083 
days, from Sept. 20, 1519, to Sept. 8, 1522. One 
ship out of five returned to Seville with 35 of 
280 men surviving. Later four others got back. 

_ Magellan was killed in the Philippines. < 

1872. A fictitious journey by Phileas Fogg in 

es Verne’s novel, 80 days, Oct. 2 to Dec. 20. 

39, Nellie Bly, 72 days, 6 hours, 11 minutes. 

90. George Francis Train of New York, 67 
rf 12 hours, 3_minutes. e , 

901. Charles Fitzmorris, Chief of Police of 

Chicago, 60 days, 13 hours, 29 minutes. 

~ 1903. J. W. Willis Sayre, Seattle, Wash. 94 

days, 9 hours, 42 minutes. Henry Frederick, 54 

days, 7 hours, 2 minutes. 

907. Col. Burnlay-Campbell, 40 days, 19 hours, 
inutes. 

911, Andre Jaeger-Schmidt, 39 days, 19 hours, 

minutes, 38 seconds. 

1913. John Henry Mears, 35 days, 21 hours, 36 

minutes. 

1924. U. S. Army airplanes, 175 days (14 days, 

15 hours actual flying time.) , 

1926. Edward S. Evans and Linton Wells for 
“The World’? of New York, 28 days, 14 hours, 36 
ninutes, 5 seconds. Their mileage, by train and 

or ear, was 4,100; by plane, 6,300; by steamship, 


(928. John Henry Mears and Capt. C. B. D. 
lyer, 23 days, 15 hours, 21 minutes, 3 seconds. 
ft New York June 29, by seaplane and over- 
From _ Cher- 


ing Tokio on July 11. 
ner to Vancouver, British Columbia, | 
flew thence to New York City, arriving 
_ German dirigible balloon, Graf Zeppelin, 
riedrichshafen, Germany, July 31, reached 

; left Lakehurst, Aug: 8, 


reached Tokio, Japan, Aug. 19; left there 
3, and reached Los Angeles, Cal., = 
ere Aug. 27 and reached Lakehurst Aug. 29; 
re Sept. 1, and reached Friedrichshafen 
. Approximate distance covered 21,700 
1 time from Friedrichshafen to Friedrichs- 
fen (Aug. 10-Sept. 4) 20 days, 4 hours. 
Monoplane Winnie Mae (Wiley Post, pilot; 
Gatty, navigator) around the northern air 
erence of the world (15,474 miles) in 8 
hours, 51 minutes—June 23 at 4:56 a.m., 


'___ DIRIGIBLE BALLOONS 
The Graf Zeppelin left Friedrichshafen, 
1any (Oct. 11, at 2 a.m.), and arrived at Lake- 
. J. (Oct. 15, at 5:38 p.m.), having flown 
les in 4 days, 15 hours, 46 minutes. The 
welin made the trip by the way of Spain, 
iras and Bermuda. 
36. The Hindenburg left Frankfort on the 
mn, Germany (June 30, at 12:29 a.m.) and 
ched Lakehurst (July 2 at 3:46 a.m.) making 
‘ip in 51 hours, 17 minutes. The dirigible 
de the run over the Atlantic Ocean from Lands 
thern Ireland, to Land Fall, over Labrador, 
ours, 50 minutes, after passing over the 


‘ AIRPLANES 
U.S. Navy Seaplane NC4, Commander Al- 
‘Read and crew, flew from Newfoundland 
on, Portugal, via the Azores (May 16-27). 

Aleock and A. W. Brown flew non-stop from 
Newfoundland to Ireland, (June 14-15) a distance 
miles in 16 hours, 12 ea A 

S.N. 


of 1960 

1a. Commander John Rodgers, 

c rs from San Francisco Bay to within 100 
les of the Hawaiian Islands in September, drifted 

ie days and were rescued. 

2 eutenant Commander Richard Evelyn 
Byrd, U.S.N., flew from Spitzbergen to the North 
ae and return (May 9). Amundsen-Ellsworth- 
No Je expedition flew from Spitzbergen over the 

North Pole to Barrow, Alaska, in a dirigible land- 
ing at Teller, Alaska, after having been lost over 
_the Arctic area for seventy-eight hours. (May 12.) 


and 


- Arouid World ‘Trips, Fast 
_ Fastest Trips Around the World . 95) 


alone), around the northern air circumference of — 


to July 1, at 8:45 p.m. % fe. a Ty Ae 
1933. Monoplane, Winnie Mae (Wiley Post, 


the world (15,596 miles) in 7 days, 18 hours, 4945 - 
minutes—July 15, at 5:10 a.m., to July 22, at 
11.5945 p.m. F ; a 

James Mattern, a Texas airman, left Floyd Ben- 
nett Field at 5:20 a.m., June 3, and flew non-stop 
to Jomfruland, near Oslo (Norway); and thence, 
via Post’s 1931 route, to Moscow, and across 
Siberia to Khabarovsk, where, on June 13, he left 
in bad weather for Nome, but had to turn back. 
On June 14 he started again and got as far as the 
Anadyr River, in Northeast Siberia (750 miles west 
of Nome) where he was forced down and his plane ~ 
cracked up. He was rescued, injured by fur trad- 
ers. On July 20, a Russian plane took him to 
Nome, and thence an American plane ianded him 
at Floyd Bennett Field on July 30. ; 

1936. Three N. Y. City newspaper reporters left 
that city on Sept. 30, each for a trip around the § 
world to test the commercial flying routes. All ~ 
went to Lakehurst, N. J., to board the Zeppelin 
Hindenburg, which took off at 11:17:27 p.m. ; 

The first to finish the trip was H. R. Ekins of the ~ 
“New York World-Telegram’’ and the other Scripps- 
Howard newspapers. He returned at 11:14:20 a.m. 
Monday, Oct. 19, having made the trip approxi- 
mately 25,654 miles from Lakehurst to Lakehurst in } 
18 days, 11 hours, 14 min. and 33 sec. The gross ~ 
elapsed time from ‘‘The World-Telegram”’ building ; 

j 


, 
5 
2 
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which he left at 8:17:30 p.m., back to it was 18 
days, 14 hours, 56 min., 30 sec. The total flying 
time was 8 days, 10 hours, 26 min., and the aver- — 
age flying speed 127 m.p.h. EkKins’ course was: — 
By the Hindenburg to Frankfort, Germany; by 
Royal Dutch Airline to Batavia; by Netherlands — 
Indian Airways to Manilla; by Pan American Air- — 
ways to Alameda, Cal.; by United Airlines to ~ 
Burbank, Cal., by T. W. A. to Newark, N. J. : { 
Leo Kiernan of ‘‘The New York Times’’, and 
x A. N. A. made the trip in 24 days, 14 hours, 
min, . 
Miss Dorothy Killgallen of the ‘‘New York Jour- 
nal,’’ completed her trip in 24 days, 12 hours, 35 
min. 4 
1938. Howard Hughes, accompanied by four 
technical assistants, left New York City, at 7:26 
p.m., July 10, and flew around the world via Faris, 
Moscow, U. S. S. R..; Omsk, U. S. S. R.; Yakutsk, 
U. SP S23 Fairbanks, Alaska; Minneapolis, 
Minn., and landed in New York City at 2:34.10 
p.m., completing the trip of 14,824 miles in 3 
days, 19 hours, 8 minutes and 10 seconds. 


oe 


Fast Ocean Passages by Air 


\ 
1927 Charles A. Lindbergh flew from Mineola, . 
N. Y. to Paris, 3,600 miles, in 33 hours, 30 minutes ~ 
(May 20-21.) Clarence Chamberlin and Charles Le- 
vine flew from Mineola, N. Y. to Eisleben, Ger- 
many, 3,911, in 42 hours, 31 minutes (June 4-6.) : 
1928 Charles Kingsford-Smith flew from Oak- — 
land, Cal. to Australia, 8,000 miles, in three hops. 
(June-July. ) ‘ 
1929 Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd flew from _ 
his Antarctic base to the South Pole. (Nov. 29.) 
1931 Wiley Post and Harold Gatty crossed from 
Harbor Grace, Newfoundland, to England, 2,200 
miles in 16 hours, 17 minutes (June 23-24.) 

1932 Mrs. Amelia Earhart Putnam flew from 
Harbor Grace to Ireland 2,02615 miles in 14 hours, _ 
56 minutes (May 20-21.) ; 

1937_ Henry T. Merrill and John S. Lambe flew 
from Bennett Field, Brooklyn, N. Y. to Croydon 
Airdrome, London, in 20 hours, 59 minutes (May 


| 9-10.) They left Southport, England, with corona- 


tion photographs and reached Brooklyn in 24 ho’ 

22 minutes, 25 seconds, after a brief odin 
Squantum, Mass. (May 13-14.) Mikhail Grom- 
off, Andrey Yumasheff and Sergei Danilin, Russian 


aviators, flew non-stop from Moscow an 
Jacinto, Cal., approximately 6,262 miles, in 62 
Seas 2 minutes, via the North Pole route (July 


a 


1938 Douglas G. Corrigan fiew his nine-year-ol 
$900 plane from Floyd Bennett Field, aonkion, 
N. Y. to Baldonnel Airfield, Dublin, in 28 hours, 
13 minutes (July 17-18.) British Imperial Airways 
seaplane, Mercury, completed non-stop East-to- 
West flight from Foynes, Ireland to Montreal in 
20 hours, 19 minutes. (July 20-21.) The Mercury 
which took off from its mother-plane, The Maia, 
completed the trip to New York City the next day. 
Captain Alfred Henke and three assistants flew the 
German monoplane Brandenburg on a non-stop 
East-to-West flight from Berlin to New York City, — 
3,985 miles, in 24 hours, 58 minutes. (Aug. 11.) 
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Big peck (Miss. Webster County, Miss... _ ||... .....|Mississipp!i Rive 
eesig Horn. ....2)...... a .|Junction of Wind and Popo Agle 
: Fremont County, Wyo........-... White River. ...... 
Black (Mo.-Ark.)............. Junction of East and West Forks,Re;- j 
miQis Gombey MO... oLo lee ot White River......... 


/ Black Warrior...............- Junction of Locust and Muiberry Forks, 


Jefferson County, Ala... .... 22. 0-+-5> 


Tombigbee River... 


oe 4 ae Pee Junction of Salt and Double Mountain 
Forks, Stonewall County, Tex. ......... Gulf of Mexico. . 
OO RR OE Ge Set ee eee Colfax County, N. Mex...’......... 00. Arkansas River... 
mene NeOQP io we ieee ws Junction of Haw and nee, a aca 
Chatham County, N.C..... Atlantic Ocean 
median (Towa)... 2.4... 55-- 4.5 Dodge County, Minn... e.g Con -|Iowa River... 
ERUMGRMMGE ON ... 6S oo ek ase Junction of South Fork and Beaver Creek, 
: i Fall River County, S. Dak............. 
ee Junction of East and West Forks, Sven 
' County, Wis 


Oo 

Clark Fork (Mont.-Idaho).. 
_ Colorado (Ariz.)..........--.. *|}Rocky Mountain Nation Park, Colo. |... | 
neo CEGRBBY. . Stk. as es Dawson County, Texas... ...........62. 


OS ee Columbia Lake, British Columbia ..!!)! 
> Columbia, Upper...........-- Columbia Lake, British Columbia... “To mouth of Snake 
Bp eeneGHere.0¢52..- 262. 642 Third Connecticut Lake, N. H.. Long Island Sound... 
Re eae ee Junction of Etowah and Oostanaula : 
x Rivers, Floyd County, Ga............. Alabama River. 
oe Otsmberland. i. 22.6.2 5 sos ons Junction of Poor and Clover Forks, Har- é 
Pe - Jan County: Ky, «cc 2% oye i es se Ohio River. . . 
ee MPPID WTC Sooo aj se seh seo Junction of East and West Branches, at]/Deepwater Po 
. TINBCOMKS Nd... ia co ee eee Delaware Bay 
SEROMETMULER I ita 2 la 'siviecw atk ck + Lava Lake, Deschutes County, Oreg...... Columbia River........] 
Me thee Moines: - osc. ss. wis 2 oss Junction of East and West Forks, Hum- a 
B polayCounky, Lows iyo. vis... haa oe 2 Mississippi River 
SREMMOTOR SJ o2. --<) Hani ss = 3x es = Dolores County, ‘Colo. .5s.50 65 it. bs 9 Colorado River.... 
“UST oR et Bs ee ee Junction of Mud snd Camp Creeks, Fay 
i One ONLY, NM. oh ek ee foo ace pacer te River. 
_ Fox (Wis. RS PaaS Ric bis oss Acie Columbia County, Wis................. Green Bay.... 
me rreach Broad. 5... 6.05 .95-'.- Junction of North and om Forks, Tran- 


ag aeoaee een nison County, Colo..........-...+:.-. "|Colorado River..... 
RNASE CRINE Coo Se ace cle se ek Vn Junction of North and South Forks, Sul- y ipk 
: livan County, Tenn.................. Tennessee. ..... 
ie REPS AOOMIC © ate.5.5s sols ek nies Town of Washitigton, Mass...... | ....|Long Island Sound.. . 
d Ch Ee ig Ee oo ee eae y Soa Henderson Lake, Essex County, N. Y. _|Upper New York 
ee Pia boldt, «85 ba he. toe Mouth of Bishop Creek, Elko Co., N Humboldt Sink.... : 
SO MMINOIa, 6k. 2 Fg eee te Junction of Kankakee and Des Plaines io 
Rivers, Grundy County, Ill............ Mississippi River......] 2 
BERG wat Se 5. Putas hae oreo. tos Junction of East and West 1 ‘ 
é aerens tage Lf ak Hd 
B5) ti OS ole 8 AP aa unction o ackson ani 
7 wee : Rivers, Botetourt County, Va. 
_ Jefferson-Beaverhead-Red Source of Red Rock River in B 
_ ORE beer ee County, Monta, 2s 64.5400: 
P John Day. -..-2.:-..* i ES Blue Mountains, Grant County, 
Kanawha.......... Paes Wee a Junction of New and Gauley Rivers, 
; a 
MSINGWati wet ace ornate « By 
’ Kanawha-New...... New River, Asie County, N.C. 
eee tf ae ee bin, Sen 9 Junction of Smo and 
ges pe elk Rivers, Geary County, Kans "| Missouri River. 
Kennebec.........-- a es ee a Moosehead Lake, Maine............-... Atlantie Ocean. 
POOMEUCKY =), bisis cee e cees- Junction of North and Middie Forks, Lee 
Maiamiatinwe sci os oreo eae a 
Little Colorado...........-.-. 
Little Missouri...........-+.-- 
erimack..........-+-+++-+-- Junction of 
f saukee Rivers, Franklin, N s* © atlantic Ocean...... 
7S AEDES Glico hes Rete a rere Indian Lake, Logan County, Ohio... .....|Ohio River. .... 
" Milk Todt tee bah Sarg Bee ae Gap and South Forks, 
a rr rr ae. esl a rer SLU VENA Tet aee ee ee See © 
MER e <Ne hy chwetota cna Big a ret hag ee te fe 
AAS 1S Jee as 
ering ERO Cacleyncelthes 65 Near Lake Itasca hap et a isso 


qjeaiantasipnt, Ripper biome oat .|Near Lake Itasca, Mann: 27s. cae tnt s ors yee 


” Mississi i-Missou sehen h5 Sone of Red Rock River, Mont Head of Passes... ce 2 half Oa 
Miager = SSAA ae aac Junction Jefferson, Madison and Galiatin ; 
Rivers, Madison County, Mont.. .|Mississippi River...... 1 
Source of Red Rock River, Mont. :|Mississippi River... ... 
Junction of Alabama and BF bee 
Rivers, Baldwin County, Ala.........- Mobile Bay.........--] 
mlegeeiseate Junction of Etowah Laon Oostanaula 
Rivers, Floyd County: Pe eh aes 5S Mobile Bay..........-- 
"Si gesse nto ieee eo Junction of East and West Branches, f 
Oneida County Ne ine ta oe ae ee a Hudson River.......:. 
Junction of West Fork aa Tygart Rivers, 
Marion County, W. Va.........-..++- 2 eS pct Kate 
Junction of Tuscarawas and Wwathondiae Toe 
Rivers, Coshocton Fs ae Ohio. . s {ORIG FRIV EDs sis cecr et 
Van Zandt County, Tex................|Sabine Lake.........:. 
Morris.County, Kans............-..--...|ArKansas River........ 
Junetion te Eno and. Flat Rivers, Durham 5 
Cotmnty, N, ‘Cie eres i es ee en PP aoe BouNG 7 ae 
Junction es North and South Forks, Ashe 
County, N. C ..|Kanawha River:. 
...|Niobrara County, Wy. . .|Missouri River .. 
..-/Union County, N. Mex:...... ..|Canadian River. . 
Batts 0 Junction of Grizzly a Little Grizzly 
Creeks, Jackson County, Colo......... Platte River: <5... 075+ ss 
Edwards County, Tex....,......-.--... Nueces Bayis 7: .t 55-2 
Junetion of dlogheny and Monongahela 
Rivers, Figeburens Pa AS Aaa Mississippi River...... 
Potter County: Pa. we. on. oie Mississippi River ...... 
Junction of Elm ae Onion Creeks, Lyon 
Cc WCANs. Se eee By ines pie ss ound Missouri River. ....... 
Polk County, Ark acicn , 2.0 cee erate Red- River... 2. 22.2224 
Junction of East and South Forks, Owy- 
hee County;‘Idaho.:: 3). ...-....--... -|Snake' Rivet... J). 05% 
Neshoba County, Miss..................|Gulf of Mexico........ 
Mora, County, N. Mex......2:./....... io Grandé oie 2 
Junction of Yadkin and Uharie Rivers, 
Montgomery County, N. C............ Winyah Bay.......... 
tical tbc Bea ae a County, N.'Gei Becta kota « | WinyabheBay tin. 55 eee 
yasset..........-.+54+ Profile Lake, Grafton County, N. H...... Merrimack River,..... 
Rinege ee rict erasers ch ats ag Ss Junction of East and West Branches, 
. Medway: Maine: 23. state se eee as Atlantic Ocean........ 
es ois sisiaine so Junction of North and South Platte 


Rivers, North Platte, Nebr............ Missouri River........ 
did Soo SO ee Junction of North and South Branches 
Hampshire County, W. Va Chesapeake Bay ....... 


Milede a, wie cvetels is Junction of South and Midd 
Johnson County, Wyo. Yellowstone River. 
OS onde Gees Faquier and Sey pahannigek Coun: &.)Chesapeake Bay ... 
21 ENS ee Junction of Prairie Dog Town and North 3 
: Forks, Tillman County, Okla. . Mississippi River...... 
AR e)iicee cess ee sss Junction of Otter Tail and Bois de Sioux 


: Ss , Rivers, Wilkin County, Minn.......... Lake Winnipeg........ 
eet e eee eee e renee Junction of North, Fork and Arikaree 
: River, Dundy County, Nebr.......... Kansas River...... 


Beets Risieras 2 <\ciares San Juan County, Colo! stk Sean on QUILL Mextoos (eee 
eee Rese syerereis isisis Junction a N oe a South Forks, Mont- 

“ gomery County, Vi. o2 2 eon eee ne Adbermarle Sound...... 

Wis Biseee. Beye cits cae Washington County, Wis..............- Mississippi River...... 
sp cle ne ee tee eens re egee Junction of South and Caddo Forks, Hunt 

Coulty, TEx ik fee Se. eee Sabine Lake.’ .......60 


Siskiyou County Calif. . Suisum Bay. .......... 
ha e, Wis. avseebe eh ahora 
ELK e eb aor Re sissippi River ...... 
ke Washington, Brevard County, Fla. i taareie, Dosen ads Stee 
. -|Hillsdale County, Mich................. Lake Michigan. ...... 
»»|}Custer County, Idaho .. 2... 6.2 .su ks. Snake River. ......... 
-|Junction of South and Middle Forks, 
Madera County; Calif). 2.5 24.5. 0c Suisun B. 


ser Silver Lake, Archuleta County, Colo... ..|Col 
Bd etser 5 Junction of Wateree and Congaree Rivers, i orado River. 
MeDowell County, N ‘Atlantis Qeean... crake 
Junction of Seneca and Tugaloo TS, i EE meer ee te 
‘ Anderson County, S. C Atlantic Ocean... 
Pent ett assteivnite =: ¢) wrt Near Tuscarora, Schuy Iki -|Delaware River 
BEATA RENNNG she ¥p sos Auglaize County, Ohio................./Ohio River...... 
situs oh ei eeee Junction of North and South Forks at ; 
: : Rivertew Vat. Wo Sse, sles O28 


Oban s Mok Fa tba. 
24 asthe VOICI Tippah County, EIAC FES ae Spee oe a OS 


Rivers, Knox County, Tenn.. i 

yee Junction ot eon and West “Forks ‘of Cee re a ae 
neh Broa ransylvania County,N.C. 

ilar arcs Junction of North and South Rivers at emer ios 


wee 


: Port Republic, Vas ck gla csv ces 
Ramee Ss ++.+:....{/Junetion of Bast and West Forks, Monroe eee 
: ‘County, Miss......... TiS cree eects Mobile River....... 


r 


al 


¢ a Rivers ers: Co ast Line 


Prd 


Outflow 


Eas fy Sees Yellowstone River. . 


Sk ee A ee Galveston Bay..... desea 
BMI vivis (es ale Gee WU ies Ea Ohio River, 


‘White (Ark.-Mo. ++++s+.....]Penobscot River....... 
Willamette pie c Ke --..|Mississippi River... ... 


SRE ane ar : 
ete Aare ....|/Columbia River...... i) ; 
.. .|Mississippi River. .... 


MRE re cicit = te fk, wales LEE < ha 
<5. oe lls ae myers, Leflore:.County, diss... ... >. Nia pi River. 
+ So acepearhapeiaeh a eh te= cae APE OURAN, WYO. |» 56 ca ennta Say. Missour: url River. ae 


The length of a river is that of the oanel to which the name generally is applied. 


Principal Foreign Rivers 


Leth) Lgth 
River Outfiow M’s River Outflow M’s|| River Outflow > 
Albany... ..|/Hudson Bay. 610 Jordan...../Dead Sea......| 200/Rio Theo- os 
i Amazon... ./Atlantic Ocean.|3,900 Kootenay. . Columbia Riv..| 400, dore Roose- ; | 
Amu Darya/AralSea....... 1,500 La Plata... .| Atlantic Ocean. _ 300 velt (River Aa hat 
Wee ote Tartary Strait .|2,900 Lena.......|Arctic Ocean. . | of Doubt). .| Riv. ; Madeira. 4 | 950 
iv. 


.| Mediterranean.. 75:Loire....... Bay of Biscay - ‘Sa SOeRSY ayes 
= Athabaska. Lake Athabaska| 765 Mackenzie _|Beaufort Sea. . |St. John. 
ck. -|Aretic Ocean...| 605 Madeira... .|Amazon River. 


Ba 
J ..|Bay of Bengal. /1,680 Magdalena. Caribbean Sea.| "950)St. Maurice St. Law. Riv...] 2 
: a Se ojeth, < si Duieper River.| 500 Maros...... Theiss River. .. |Salween ...|Gulf of Mart 
.| Vistula River .. } ..... {Seine River... 0) ban 
.|Hudson Bay .../1,000 ng..../China Sea... .. \Sao Fran- £3 ; 
jongo...... Atlantic Ocean.}2, Meuse. ..... North Sea.....} 575), cisco..... Atlantic Ocean. |1,800 
pee y int de ie ....{Indian Ocean. .|2,310 ’tch’an. .| Lake e Winnipes) iz 205 
Darling.... 4 1 ...}Hudson Bay.. .}1,660)Seine....... English Chan..| 4 5 
Dnieper.... Sea..... .....|Gulf of Guinea.|2,600, Shannon... .|Atlantie Ocean.| 2 
Dniester. ...|Black Sea..... "300 N Mediterranean. |4,006| Si-Kiang ...|China Sea... 
WeR.3.=.. : Gulf of Ob..... |Sungari.. 
5) sae Danube River. magi oe ace |Tagus.. 
ng. J \Thames.. 
ee Sea... fs |Dheiss. 


Tiber. 
, A | Les (Tigris 
Atlantic Ocean.|2,450) Ural. 

> a SiR Great Slave Rv.|1,065) Vistu 

' Paraguay Riv./|1, ret ‘Volga. 
: ..{1,540'Po..... Adriatic Sea. 0) Waikato... 
4 . || "385 Red (of No. } ed, Win’ peg... 5a, Weser...... 
" Hamilton. .|Lake Melville..| 350 Rhine...... h Sea... « 
Hwang Ho. — ut Chihli. .|2,700 Rhone..... \Yenisei..... 


Indus...... ian Sea... ie 700 Rio Negro. . erases River. 1.400 ambest: . . | Indi. 
Irrawaddy. ee of E Bengal..!1,250) 

The source of the St. Lawieuce River is in the State of Minnesota. 
Area (sq. miles) of great river basins—Amazon (2,772,000); Congo (1,425 ,000); Nile 
Mississippi (1,290,000); La Plata (1,198,000); Yangtze (689, 000); Volga (592,000); ‘St. Lawrent 
Danube (320, 300); Colorado (250,000) ; Rio Grande (232,300). 


mee Coast Line of the United States ery 


- General Coast Line—The figures under this head- { in statute miles of the shore line on tidal 
ing give the length in statute miles of the general | points where such waters narrow to a ‘a wi 


f the seacoast. statute miles. 
3 oun nore) Puc. Unit Measure 3 Statute Miles The Panama Canal Zone—Islands a “I 


—The figures under this heading give the length ' nautical mile zone were not included 
Tidal Shore Line ae 


Gees Mai I 
Locali oast|/Main- s- 
; = Line | land |iands| Tot. 


PORMRTIG Se, 0c oe sleet vel 676)|Alabama.... 
i 14 eee ae ore ‘ 


Locality 


Carolina....... 758|| Total..... 
Aout Sari 60 3 


Alaska 

ue 411| 207]  618||Philippine Islands... ... 

Bases fe a od fewte 398 866 Puerto Ricosits Gace 

< ; Hawaiian Islands... ...; 

. OES aera 1,197| 1,277 2,276 Baiame Canal Zoe . 

ec U.S. Samoan Islands... : 
> : Virgin Islands. . 


Feel Ee Oe ore ae 


ee 680 x ‘Visibility at Sea—Lighthov ses -E 


a oy Visibility at Sea 


(> “Height | Visibility |) Height | Visibility |; Heignt i Visibility || Height 


rT | Stat. | Naut. “| Stat. | Naut. 
Feet |; Miles | Miles Feet Miles | Miles 
5. | 2.96| 2.55)/45 8.87]. 7.67 
4.18] 3.61 9.35} 8.08 i 
5,12) 4.43 -81| 8.48 t 
5.92} 5.11 10.25} 8.85 { 
6.61} 5.71! 10.67| 9.21 
7.25| 6.26) 11.07) 9.56 
7.83} 6.76 11.46) 9.90) 
8.37] 7.23 11.83] 10.22) 


y 
ughly speaking, the distance of visibility in { Germany, Italy, and Portugal. 
utical miles is equal to eight-sevenths of the| The highest light maintained by the U.S. Light- — 
square root of the height of the light above sea | house Service, is located on the top of the rocky 
level. island of Lehua, in the Hawaiian Islands. This 
The actual curvature of the surface of the earth | light is 707 feet above the level of the sea. 
_ for the first mile is about 9 inches, and increases The highest light on the Pacific coast of con- 
at first approximately as the square of the distance. | tinental United States is that at Cape Mendocino, 
The approximate curvature effect may be found | Calif., 422 feet above the level of the sea. 
by multiplying the square of the distance in miles The highest light on the Atlantic coast of con- 

, the answer being in feet. tinental United States, where the land is generally 
’ There are many lighthouses of high illumination | low, is at Marcus ‘Hook, Del., 278 feet above the 
he European coasts, including Britain, France, | level of the sea. 


vk q CANDLE-POWER OF BRIGHTEST UNITED STATES LIGHTHOUSES ] 


Station GP. Station CLP. Station Gc. P. 


. 19,600,000 || Sankaty Head, Mass...| 720,00 || Stratford Pt., Conn....| 290,000 3 
. (5,500,000 || Whitefish P’t, Mich....| 670,000 || Fire Island, N. Y...... 280,000 
.|5,000,000 || Marcus Hook, Del.....| 640,000 || Pensacola, Fla...... ..| 280,000 — 


. |4,000,000 || 30-Mile Point, N. Y...}| 620,000 |} Cape Arago, Ore...... 270,000 — 
....|3,000,000 |} Anacapa Isl., Calif.....| 600,000 || Craighill Ch’n’l., Md,..| 260,000 — 
25 Sees ee 2,500,000 || Kauhola, Hawaii....-.| 560,000 || North Head, Wash,....} 260,000 — 
Bereaesess 2,200,000 || Cape Elizabeth, Me...| 500,000 || Cape May,N.J........ 250,000 — 
Ria ais <'2 2,000,000 || Cape San Juan, P. R...| 500,000 || Mifflin Bar, N. J...... ; 

. 2,000,000 || Point Tuna, P.R...... 490.00€ |} Horseshoe Range, Pa..| 240,000 — 

1,200,000 || Deepwater Pt., N. J...| 450,000 |} Chester Range, Pa... . nee 
Cherry Is., Del. Riv. . 450,000 |} No. Manitou Sh’l, Mich.| 240,01 y 


New Castie Range, Del.| 450,000 || Tinicum Island, N. J... 240,000 


St.|Augustine, Fla......| 450,000 || Bellevue Range, Del...} 240,000 
Cape Canaveral, Fla...| 430,000 || Beavertail, Rhode Isl..} 240,000 — 
Marquette, Mich ...... 400,000 || Twin River Pt., Wis...| 240,000 — 
Rock of Ages, Mich....| 400,000 || Sturgeon Bay Can.,Wis.| 240,000 
Pt. Arena, Calif. ...... 390,000 |} Ponce de Leon Inlet,Fla.| 220,000 — 
Thé Graves, Mass,....| 380,000|| Montauk Point, N. Y..| 220, } 
Sabine Pass, La....... 380,000 || Two Harbors, Minn. ..| 220,000 . 
Del. Breakwater...... 370,000 || Umpqua River, Oreg...| 210,000 — 
Split Rock, Minn.. .| 370,000 || E. River Range, N. Y...| 200,000 
Harrison Crib, [l.. 360,000 || Cape Spencer, Alask...} 200,000 
c Staten Island, N, Y. 350,000 || C’p. Hinchinbrook,Ala.| 200,000 — 
. [1,000,000 || Marblehead, Ohio. 350,000 || Manhattan Range, O..} 200,000 * 
950,000 || 4-Mile Crib, Tl... -| 320,000 || Point Loma, Calif..... 200,000 ? 
900,000 |} Cape Blanco, Oregon...| 320,000 || Mt. Desert Rock, Me..| 200,000 — 
.| 900,000.|| Cape Flattery, Wash...| 300,000 || Fort Gratiot, Mich....| 200,000 
750,000 || Devils Island, Wis.....} 300,000 ; 4 
....-.! 740,000 !! North Point, Wis...... 300,000 ~~ a 
- — Es 
; "The Fire Island, N. Y., Light is 167 ft. high; visible 19 nautical miles. 5 
Shinnecock light has 140,000 candlepower; Boston light, 100,000. <4 


__ The illuminants most used for the more important United States lights are electricity and in- 
cent oil vapor lamps. Among the minor unattended lights acetylene gas predominates, with 
tery operated electric lights also frequently found. y ee 


7 
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Bell Time on Shipboard 


: Time, A.M. Time, P.M. Time, P.M. Time, P.M. f 

30 301 4, Z 

00 -00 | 2 . 5.00|2 Bells... ! oo 

‘30 :30 |3 SOLS) ser Stee isp: 

‘00 ‘00 |4 6. 00 

"30 30 |5 6. 30. 

: as .00 .00 |6 sect ‘11:00 

~- 3.30 Se ACB0|2~ Sete Sao SON eas (309 
4.0018 “ .... 8.00]8 “ ....Noon!8 rAd 8 dnight 

custom of keeping Bell Time aboard ship is | Afternoon Watch, noon q 

ll existent. in both the naval service and the | Watch M. t 5 

chant marine. The United States Navy adheres | P.M. to 8 P.M.; First Watch, 8 P.M. to i 
ranets Watch, 12 A.M. to 4 A.M.; ng Watch. 

. as ‘ 

This makes seven Watches, whic: ; 

ea Ly ape bpaejbiege as the We F 

on duty at noon one ‘ 

next day, and the men aye ee : 


m these are suspended during the night. 
shipboard, for purposes of discipline and to 
Dwi, ane Biaxborsa ‘Githe sae ieee 
v ' ons, arboar de, 

ward the head) and the Port (left). a ere 
‘he day commences at noon, and is thus divided: 


x. i ; 
sometimes there is but one Bell on the aoe ee 


Great Ocean eenientne 


< Great Ocean Steamships and Motorships 


(Compiled from Lloyd’s 1937-38 Register of hi 
Note—The length is from the stem to the re A ee ide: Post. 


Reg. 


Name Ton L’gth 
Normandie, Fr. . |83,423/981 
Queen Mary, Br........ 81,2351/975 
Berengaria, Br.......... 52,101/883 
Bremen, i. eR ea 3 51,731/898 

CTS UF eat > Soe a ‘06 21879 
Huropa, Ger............ , 746) 890 
Conte di ig 2 er 48,502) 814 
Aquitania, -..++ |45,647/868 
Tle de Praiiae, Rs aera 43,450| 763 
Empress of Britain, Br. - |}42,348/ 733 
Nieuw Amsterdam, Holl. (36 287/713 
a ee eee 34,569|735 
Columbus, Ger.) 2.212! 32,565|749 
oot Se Re 30,631) 705 
*Aurustus, It........... 30,418,710 
Mauretania, Br......... 30,000] 
PASSER. UE. i. elas ids xs 30,000) 656 
Statendam, Holl........ 28,291) 674 
Champlain, Fr.. - |28,124) 606 
*Stockholm, Sw - |28,000/ 638 

*Georgic, Br... - 127,759) 683 
Cap Arcona, Ger - |27,561/ 643 
*Capetown Castile, Br. - . |27,000/702 
HE heck ib £8 shea 26,943) 683 

yal shed ress of i ag =~ Pe | 26,032) 
*Athlone Castle, Br... .. 25,564) 696 
*Sterling Castle, Br Baie d.4 25,550) 696 
*Wilhelm Gustloff, Ger. . |25,484'650 
*Lafayette, Fr....-...-. . |25,178|577 
*Vuleania, It..........- 24,490) 631 
*Saturnia, It. ....:..... 24,470) 630 
Manhattan, U. S........ 24,289) 668 

as) by Me os 24,289) 668 
Rotterdam, Holl........ hae 650 
Conte Grande, It....... 861/652 

George Washington, U.S. 35. = oo 
Strathalian, Br......... 
“oh ay ai ii AA seubary 2 33 333 $39 
OO Seer re 23,635) 635 
Orcades, Br. 23,456) 639 
Strathmore, Brace fs 428 
J) OVS 2 ere ,37 1/640 
Conte ppikoanae) It. 33" 255| 650 
Queen of Bermuda, Br... 22,575| 553 


Monarch of Bermuda, Br. |22'424/553 


22,337 
. 122,28 
Strathaird, Br........:. 22,284/638 
‘Alcantara, Br......- <s-- 22,209| 640 
Hamburg, Ger.......... 22/117 
RAROUERS, BT. ok ole 22,048| 640 
*Robert Ley, Ger....... 22,000) 625 
President Coolides, U.S... |21,936}615 
Giulio Cesare, It........ 21 ‘800 634 
pitas, Ger... 22... so 
Emp. of Australia, Er. 
press of C a, Br. 

America,-U. 8S... ...... 
AARNE. CLEP. vyiies ok 


Terje ¥ 
*Warwick Castle, Br . 


Ducehess of Bedford, B 
Sw of Atholl, Br. 
* chester Castle, B 


*Kungsholm, Swed 20,067|594 
*Carnarvon Castle, Br 20,063) 630 
Ostord, Bra. . 0. .es-: 20,043) 632 
OHS Y, TAP. 2 ies q< <9 20,043) 633 
Otranto; Bri. . sec. 2 026) 632 
Duchess of ae rehone 7 Br. |20,022| 581 
Duchess of York, Br... . |20,021/581 
Lomberdia, It.........- 20,006| 616 
*Oranje, Holl.........-- 19,850) 605 
ATID) CEE (ca ouehase we 2 ees pe 
PMG INAS RiMan oh ie a's «n= « 4 
Sone’ BITES eta eta 5 = <x 19,695] 601 
Viceroy “gt India, ae Ba Sa 19,627|/586 
Tonan Maru No. 3, Jap. . |19,625/534 
Rel 208 AGERE t5.055 6 ola 618/590 
Samaria, Br) sis: -)..)- ++ 19,597| 601 
*@Oceania, It... ...65-+%5. ,507| 589 
oie eS tere 19,475)/589 
*J.V, Oldeibarnevelt H. . |19,429}586 
Tonan Maru No. 2, Jap. . |19,425|537 


*Motor shi 
The Polisn 


both, length, 498 ft. 8 in.; 
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ps. 
isn trans-Atlantic liners are: 
breadth, 70 ft. 8 in.; depth, 32 ft. 


mbes biprpeeetiee aes a9 = 
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*Pilsudski, 


Atlantis, Br 
TARSTOS, BT. -.) taser 
D'Artagnan, Fr 


Reg. |, , 
Name Ton |L’éth 
¥Ft.In. 
Monticello, Gik. ete 19,361 684 3 
*M v St. Aldegonde,-H. .|19,355/586 2 
Windsor Castle, Br... ... 19,141/661 3 
Arundel Castle, Br ..f19,11 3 
Conte Verde, It. , 765 2 
Laurentic, Br. 73 2 
Ceramic, Br... ‘ 1 
De Grasse, Fr 435 1 
Mount Vernon, U. 8... 18,372/685 4 
Vitwihies U. ,. «.. ie 28s 18,298|586 5 
Pennsylvania, U. 8... __. 18,200/586 4 
Scharnhorst, Ger........ 18,184/625 6 
Gneisenau, Ger......... 18,160|625 6 
*Gripsholm, Swed. . 18,134/553 0 
Mariposa, U.S......... 18,017|604 0 
Monterey, U.8...-...... 18,017/604 0 
Lurline, U. S..2...2222! 18,009 /604 0 
Conte Rosso, It......... 17,879|588 2 
California, U. 8......... 17,833|574 4 
Kosthos, ING 7 3. oes 3: 17,801/554 1 
*Reina del Pacifico, Br. 17,702)551 3 
*Nisshin Maru No. 2, Jap.|17,553|537 0 
FATAMIS, FE. doe csi-8 = sh 17,537|543 5 
Potsdam, Ger... .... .-|17,528/604 7 
*Chichibu Maru Jap 17,526|560 0 
*Aorangi, Br... 17,491}580 1 
Matsonia, U. S. 17,226|554 0 
*Durban Castle, Br 17,160|560 0 
*Pretoria Castle, Br 17,160|560 0 
*Felix Roussel, Fr... . 17,083|575 3 
Caledonia, Br.......... 17,046|553 0 
*Baloeran, Holl......... 17,001|551 0 
astania, Broo: tee: 16,991/552 3 
*Dempo, Holl. 2. ....00: 16,979|551 0 
*Tatuta Maru, Jap...... 16,975|560 0 
*Asama Maru, Jap...... 16,975|560 0 
Kosmos II, Nor......... 16,966|553 4 
Transylvania, Br........ 16,923|552 4 
Empress of Asia, Br... ..|16,909)570 4 
Empress of Russia, Br... .|16,810|/570 2 
California, Br.......... 16,792|550 0 
*Nisshin Maru, J8p- ee 16,764|537 0 
*Milwaukee, Ger. . 16,754/546 6 
Ranchi, Br........ 16,738|548 5 
*St. Louis, Ger. . 16,732|543 8 
*Rangitata, Br. 16,737|531 0 
*Rangitane, Br. 16,712|531 0 
igen ae Br.. 16,698/531 0 
Rawalpindi, Br... 16,697|547 7 
Ranpura, Bre... Foe kees 16,688/548 3 
Pretoria, Ger........... 16,662/547 8 
Windhuk, Ger.......... 16,662|547 8 
Rajputana, Br.......... 16,644/547 7 
Narkunda, Br......-... 16,632|581 4 
Mongolia, Br......-.... 16,600/551 6 
*Oslofjord, Nor......... 6,500|545 0 
Montcalm, Br.......... 16,418|549 5 
Montrose, Br........... 16,402|548 7 
Montelare, Br.....-.... 16,314|549 5 
Cameronia, Br... -...4...- 16,297|552 4 
*C. Huygens, Holl...... 16,287|551 4 
Lancastria, Br.......... 16,243|552 8 
Westernland, Ger.......|16,231|/574 4 
Naldera, Br....... -|16,113/580 9 
Pennland, Ger .|16,082|574 4 
President Fillmore .|15,575|600 0 
Almanzora, Br..... .(15,551/570 0 
President Johnson, U .|15,543/600 0 
rang, Fir aoe es .|15,507/550 3 
Orbita, Br. .|15,495|550 3 
Veendam, Holl. ..../15,450/550 2 
Arandora Star, Breast: 15,474|512 8 
*Emile Miguet, Fr...... 15,436|550 0 
Volendam, Holl......... 15,434|550 2 
Massilia, Fr.........-+. 15,363/577 1 
*Svealand, Swed........|15,357)561 3 
*Amerikaland, Swed.....|15,355/561 3 
MAPUCIA, Whey. 5.0 dee e rea 15,354/546 5 
Chitral, Brod... -s eae 15,346/526 3 
Berlin, Com. Pi tere 15,2861549 3 
Athos U.,. PEs wee. Mike 15,276|543 9 
Comorin, BY. . fae fae 15,241|523 5 
Cathay, Brin mich De ates 15,225/523 5 
Piedmonte, It.........: 15,209)|546 = 
7 
5 
i) 
0 
5 


*Dunnottar Castle, Br 5,007|540 
*Dunvegan Castle, Br 5,007|540 
*Patria, GOP... ideas 115,000(589 


681 
Br 5 
dth |Dpth 
Ft.In.|Ft.In 
72 3] 40 
74 8) 36 
72 5} 41 
72 5) 41 
74 2) 35 
75 4) 40 
69 4} 49 
71 4) 42 
72 2) 40 
80 3] 20 
80 3] 20 
74 1) 41 
74 1| 41 
74 Al 37 
79 3} 30 
79 3] 30 
79 3) 30 
74 2| 35 
80 3} 20 
77 2) 49 
76 3) 37 
74 0} 48 
69 6] 33 
74 2| 40 
74 QO} 42 
72 2) 43 
83 2] 30 
76. 0| 37 
76 0| 37 
68 3] 44 
70 4} 38 
70 4| 41 
70 3} 38 
70 4) 41 
72 O| 42 
72 0} 42 
77 2| 37 
70 3) 30 
68 2} 42 
68 2| 42 
70 4) 38 
74 0} 48 
72 4| 42 
71 3) 43 
72 4) 42 
70 2|'38 
70 2) 38 
70 2) 38 
71 3) 43 
71 3} 43 
72 5) 3 
72 5| 3 
71 3] 43 
69 4) 44 
72 0} 38 
73 0} 34 
70 2| 40 
70 2| 40 
70 2} 40 
70 4! 38 
68 8] 36 
70 4) 38 
67 8) 40 
67 2) 44 
67 8} 40 
65 3) 31 
67 3) 33 
65 3) 23 
67 3| 43 
67 3) 43 
67 3] 41 
68 3] 42 
73 9} 41 
67 3) 32 
64 1] 37 
72 2) 44 
72 2) 44 
67 3) 50 
70 3) 42 
69 2) 34 
66 2| 41 
70 2| 42 
70 2| 42 
67 2| 41 
67 3) 33 
67 4| 44 
65 O} 41 
71 9| 37 
71 9} 37 
73 8) 27 


14,294 toner *Batory, 14,287 tons; dimensions for 


fi 


682 “” “World's Shipping 
The Merchant Fleets of the World. 


os figures on this page, by Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, cover all vessels of ‘100 soe or over.) 


No. of| Gross On |No. of| Gross On |No. of| Gross On /|No.of|_ Gross’ 
C sty 1 Ships Tonnage|| July 1 |Ships| Tonnage}| July 1 |Ships/Tonnage July 1 Ships Tonnage 
Bes 32,277 22,912,753}|1903, .. |28,901].33,501,855||1915. ..|30,720!49,261,769//1927.... |32,175/65,192, 910 
1892 E a ...|29,283|34,786,132/|1916, .. 30, 167|48, 683, 136 bos ‘ 59 
.« «]29,750| 35,998,180|(1917.,.|...2,.]e-------- 
. - |30,087 | 37, "550, (A77||4908.00| 0) [sees 
,-. |30,197| 39, 1435, 788||1919.. .129,255|50,919,273 
130/524] 40:920;551||1920 .. ,|31,595|57,314,005 
30,536] 41,447,825)|/1921... 33) 206 |61,974,653 
..-{30,053! 41, 912, 520//1922.. . |33,935 64, 370,786 
. 130,082 43, 144, *909||1923... 33,507 65, 166,238 

30,316 

30,591 


: 44,600,677||1924. |. |32,956 64, 023,567 

| OAR ets 46,970,113]/1925. . .|32,916 64,641,418 
1902... |28,630132,302,412|11914. _. 130.836] 49,089,552!'1926 32,615!64, 1784,370 
Rat GROSS TONNAGE OF MERCHANT FLEETS OF CHIEF NATIONS 


On July 1 U.S. Gr. Brit. |Germany | France Japan |Norway|Holliand! Italy (Belgium 


Tons Tons Tons Tons deots ae ‘ons Bae Tons Tons 
7,928,688/19,256, 6.766 5,459,296/2,319,438/1,7 
$389,429] 19,541,368] 4,706.027|2,285,728]1,8 
84691649} 19,134,857|4,151,552|2 2 216,643] 1,8 
8,871,037|19,637,418|3,156,008|2 152,524|2,0 
4}2,2 576| 1,288,245 
1}2,3 
4 
2 


9,924,518/21,035,149}3,225,294 2) 029,88 
y z. 829}1,591,911 


RE OINAOSOMAD 


ED SORE Or ODDS 


1737'244|3,604,1 
11,984/3,919,80 
90,606|3,967,61 
69,980)4,033,304 2'654,003 
44,465) 4,139,815)2, '968,207|2\816,705 
8,663/4,186,652/3,224.493|2,939,067 
0/879|4,316,804/3.668.289|3 086,315 
1 6, an 4'276.341|4,065,506|3,118.170 
4,842 7,006| 4,255,014] 4,166,839 2,963,840 
01,274 2'219|4'258, 159|4,079,540|2,765,457 3 
90,990|3,298,053/4,072, 707|3,981,354|2,618,016|2.928,396| 414,655 
703,662/3,025,136)4,085,650/3,967,972 2'558,383|2,884,406| 402/221 
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'111°788/272|20;398, 157|3.9: 0,454 
11/403,895/20,701,090|4,231,657|2,280, 78315, '006,712|4'613,175|2,852,012 |3,258. 992] 430,624 


Merchant Vessels Launched, by Countries, 1916-1937 


United Kingd.} Dominions Denmark France Germany | Holland 
Year No. | Tons No. | Tons | No. | Tons | No. | Tons | No. | Tons | No. | Tons 
306} 608,235 40| 31,571 28) 35,277 201/180, 197 
286/1,162,896| 105| 94,471 23) 20,445 146 148;779 
301|1,348,120| 206 /279,904 13) 26,150 74| 74,026 
612|1,620,442) 263/358,728 46| 37,766 100}137,086 
618|2,065,624| 109/203,644 30) 60,669 99 183,149 
426\1, 0 54 |129,675 37| 77,238 98)| 232,402 
235)1,031,081 39 5765 23) 41,016 63,132 
65 44} 41,263 24| 49,479 35) 65,632 
494/1,439,885 31| 44,879 33) 63,937 41). 63,627 
342/1,084,633 51| 46,078 21 +26: 47| 78,823 
197} 639,568 42| 33,678 25) 72,108 47| 73,671 
371)1,225,873 29] 30,250 20] 72,038 68/119,790 
Ms 48] 23,693 31/138,712 4) 166,7: 
489) 1,522,623 50] 33,141 34/111,496 77|186,517 
481)1,478,563 79) 43,750 38/ 137,230 74)153,072 
148] 502,487 31} 13,612 30/125,974 99|120,296 
100} . 187,794 16 4,760 18 41 30} 26,232 
108} 133,115 20} 12,958 19| 34,016 25) 35,8! 
173) 459,877 16] 9,112 21) 61,729 31) 46,905 
185] .499,011 30] 11,191 33} 122,095 48) 57,1 
328) 856,259 25 6,239 35| 97,537 ,981 69] 93,831 
309] 920,822 38| 13,880 26/131 ‘411 9) 26,544! 174/435,606) 112 183, 509 


Italy Japan Norway | Sweden [United States|Oth’r Co's. World Total 
No. | Tons | No.; Tons | No. | Tons |No. Tons” No. 


55)145,625) 52/42,458) 34) 26, 769 211 ‘ 
44)4 26 2 


Tons |No. | Tons Nol ! Tone 


504,247; 18} 14,295) 964/1 he 080 
997,919] 27] 32538) 1,12 2}937;786 
5; 44 1444 


140/456,642) 30/38,855| 46) 63, 509|2,474,253) 52) 96,368)1,759|5,861,666 
43|227/425| 35|/61,458| 27] 65,911] 173/1/006,413| 92 128,630) 1, en 4,341,679 
49} 83,419] 23)/32,291| 14] 30,038] 59] 119,138] 59] 92 1589] "852 23467,084 
44) 72,475) 48/42,619) 10) 20,118) 83) 172,817] 34] 24,898] ,701/1,643,181 
31) 72,757) 34)/25,139) 12) 31,211 139,463] 16) 29,529] 924/2,247,751 
23) 55,784) 48/28,805) 17) 53,750) 101) 128,776) 18] 19,498] 855/2,193,404 
26) 52 405) 25) 9,237) 14] 53,518} 78) 150,613) 25] 48,268] 600/1,674,977 
19| 42,359) 12) 5,363 8) 67,361) 6 179,218 aL ih 394) 802)2,285,679 
37\103,663} 12)10,401) 20/106,912) 6. 91,357 1355| 869}2,699 9239 
4 4 1|39,6 29 eae 126,063 i6 99° 1882/1 1012/2, 1793, 12 
37}151,272| 53)53,843) 31 781| 100| 346,687) 45] 59,091|1 1084|2,889,472 
42 ,721| 20)/18,163) 20 112; 703} 57] 205,865) 35] 61,893) 696)1,617,115 
44) 54, 11,129] 12] 43000] 18 143,559) 15 = 1732] 307 726,591 

sbalssacda0] 14}s8:887/ 12] $5849) 21) 25.628] | 2 391] 330) ger-ai 

, ’ ’ 28,031 7 
177|145,914) 23)/25,716| 22/105,538) 14) 32,607 11, ba oa ° 


1 084 ; 
180/294,861} 33/33,162| 33)154,044/ 69) 111,885 rs 39/576 $99 ratte O04 
180|451,121] 38/41,993| 38/161,008| 123 239,445} 48) 63,323]1,101)2,690,5 


aa eis, in ie United Sree 


" oy (Dn ease ; 
ee by Chief of Engineers, U. S. Army Canals in italics are ship canals) 


"State. and Name Points Connected Opened Demon Width |D’th 


; Massachusetts ae ; ng 
r M 
‘Cape Coa Canal.......... Buzzard-Cape Cod Bays (being enlarged)... i9i4 Tf 00 500-700 Beet 


./East Bank, Niagara River at Buffalo.....| 1914 3.3] 200 


Delaware 


Chesapeake and Del. Can.|/Delaware River-Chesapeake Ba 1934 ( 

om Del.-Rehoboth Bays...... Delaware B. : Foie rat 
North cea ap ay to Rehoboth Bay . 1916 12 40-100 

"Waterway Mae set cas ioe Swan Quarter Bay-Deep Bay............. 1911 5,500 ft. 50 


¢ 


yak 1936 


Winyah Bay-Charleston, S. C. erie 
Estherville-Minim Creek Cana te 
Phe ig ope ig ae ose ealeici ee 


Intracoastal Waterway ... 


__ Intracoastal Waterway .. . 
Intracoastal Waterway... 
Florida 


. yf Sp Oe fo 
ae VaR 
Atlantie-Gult ‘Ship Canal... , ee ‘ 
; 8 Toe oat ea Ae OP nes 8 Ae Pee 
| Pensacola Bay ..........,|/To Mobile Bay, Alabama....:........... 1934 


_ Louisiana 

_ Hanson Canal, oe . .|Bayou Teche-West Cote, Blanche. Bay.... 
Harvey Canals, La LPG. eRe SMLVAGONS AT... ss > oes fide ss soe tials 
No. 2-Bayou Lafourche, La., with Miss. R.|.......... 
The Louisiana’ and Texas 

Intracoastal Waterway. 
New Orleans-Sabine 
River Section. 


‘ 


05 EA in ee Ee ETS sy Pals See «PERO OOIE 


Til. and os Canal) La Salle, Ill.-Mississippi River............ 


Iilinois Fg beg yn = Lake Michigan-Mississippi PVE eS Send 
Colbert Shoals Canal.... .|Colbert Shoals, Tennessee River.......... 


Muscle Shoals Canal. ...|Muscle Shoais and Elk R. Snoals, Tenn. R. 
: yechag 7 ecale ...|Pensacola Bay, Fla.-New Orleans, La...... 
y gan 

_ St. Mary's Falis, Canal _S.| Around Fails, St. Marys River........... 
_ St Marys Falls, Canal, N. ||Around Falls, St. Marys River.. 

Kew .| Lake Superior-Portage Bay-Keweenaw Bay 47% com. 


.|Sturgeon Bay-Lake Michigan............. 


Willamette Falls near Oregon City........ 
At tie Cascades, Columbia River...... Py 
The Dallec-Celilo Falls, Columbia River... 


WUMRER WES 5 voc cane. Port Townsend-Oak Bays................ 
Lake Lake Washington Canal. .| Puget Sound-Lake Washingtor bd. Dae 
. 

The intracoastal waterway system on the Atlantic wien Sy iPetlacag er by and Ship Canal | 
coast (1936) has available a total of 1,430 miles. cago wi OCKpo: 

. Enlargement work is in progress on the Cape Peg tl oni sea 
Cod Canal, the canal across Md., and Del., (Del.- ties ‘Mississippi iver 16 Minneapolis-ee 
Chesapeake), the Keweenaw Waterway, and other Cumberland: Kentucky, Ouachita, C 
routes. The revised figures are in the above table. | Warrior, Warrior and Tombigbee; the Mono! 

The Sturgeon Bay Ship Canal was completed in (Pittsburgh- Fairmount, W. Va.); and 2 
eee and the enlargement was finished in 1904.|ghany River (Pittsburgh- -Mosgrove): 
19-ft. turning basin at the west end was| River (Point Pleasant-Montgomery © 

84 miles; 50-56 feet wide, 6 feet deep. 


Gane in 1919. 


Cargo Traffic on Chief American Canals 


Detroit River Saulte Ste. Marie Duluth-Superior 
Dollars 


Tons Dollars ‘ons 
82,514,457 290 sam. 208 141 ze 5A 
33907 32 z 471,675,972 
347,271,631 
270. 55 


Af 854,740 | 48,293, 865, 
96,777,2 p 69,528,600 799,786,656 16,82 356,021,355 
113,836,956 87,633,699 925,644,409 | 57,138,579 | 446,071,717 


Canada as well as in the United | are chiefly wheat flour and other grains Ay 
- States Se aieny Puicaeaih and their ores, grains | and drugs, and stone, mineral ores and che don 
d grain products, timber and lumber, and other | ucts. The west bound cargoes are mostly i 
heav. things in bu 11k. leum and its ¥ pone sulphur, sugar, scrap 
; “On th he N. Y. State canals, east bound cargoes | fertilizers and farm and forest products. 


The cai 


4 St %- Canadian 
_ Year (Cal.) | Welland | Lawrence |_ (Total) — 
; Short Tons | Short Tons } Short Tons 

ery Stree 3,061,012 4,409.467 | 15,198,803 

@ ocean 2,276,072 2,067,962 8,735,358 

BRS Sok "640,298 | 5.206,988 | 14,130,667 

Maa Y-lbt es 6,087,910 6,179,023 | 14,803,334 

Die ietass 7,273,886 6,036,9: 16,189,074 

~fcoaoe 8,537,460 6,693,800 | 17,960,650 

9,194,130 6,951,064 | 18,780,489 

9,280,452 6,660,052 | 18,069,252 

bes | Sasie | Aran ie 
i1'747'980 9/195,439 | 23,348,477 29'298,76 


17,601,840 
19'746/425 


61 6,373,308 
7,053,216 


_ Cargo traffic on the Suez Canal in 1937 totaled 

32,776,000 tons; figures in the table represent net 

5 gister tons. 

Panama Canal figures are for tons of 2,240 

ounds. In 1937 the cargo from the Atlantic to the 
from Pacific to 


included 
nitrate, 


el (Kaiser Wilhelm) canal figures are for years 
nding March 31. 


a level, dates from 1869. 
859, and was opened in Nov., 1869. The 
open to all nations and free from blockade, 
e Convention of Constantinople, signed on 


, he Panama Canal is a lock and lake type canal, 
traversing the Isthmus of Panama between the 
7: tlantic Ocean (Caribbean Sea) and the Pacific 
_ Ocean (Gulf of Panama). It is approximately 9° 
“North latitude and 79° West longitude, almost due 
south of Pittsburgh, Pa., and Charleston, S. C. 
the Atlantic slope the Canal follows the former 
alley of the Chagres River; on the Pacific, that of 
the Rio Grande. Dams were built, across these 
_ valleys to form lakes on which the ships are floated, 
onnection between the two valleys, through 
intervening ‘divide, was made by excavating 
lebra Cut (officially named Gaillard Cut). 
The summit elevation, i. e., the surface of Gatun 
ike and of Gaillard Cut, which is an artificial arm 
e lake, is normally 85 feet above sea level, and 
ttom of the Cut was excavated to 40 feet 
} oi sea level, giving normal depth of 45 feet, 
Ge 


mnel through Gatun Lake is 2334 miles 
d the Cut is 8 miles long. 
¢ locks serve to raise ships from the sea to the 


ambers, called lower, middle, and upper, 
lacific side, one step is made at Pedro Miguel 
it the Pacific end of Gaillard Cut, and two 
i flores Locks, about a mile to the south; 
etween them fs Miraflores Lake, with its surface 

rmally 54 feet above sea level. Sections at sea 
1 xtend between the Atlantic Ocean and Gatun 
325 miles, and between the Pacific and Mira- 
Locks. 8 miles. 
The line of the Canal is northwest-southeast, and 

Pacific end is 27 miles east of the Atlantic end. 
The Canal is 44.04 nautical miles or 50.72 statute 
2s in length, at least 300 feet wide at the bottom 

vated channels, 110 feet wide in the lock 

's, Which have a usable length of 1,000 feet. 
y ies but is not less than 41 feet in sea level 
ms or with surface of Gatun Lake. 

Canal can handle any ship now afloat (Oct. 
h the exception of the Normandie and the 
lary, which are too large for the lock 


merete dam across the Chagres River at 
juela was completed in 1935, creating’ Madden 
. Madden Lake covers approximately 22 
niles at maximum level, 260 feet above sea 


Description of the Panama Canal 
(Headquarters, Balboa Heights, C. Z.) 


Oct. 29, 1888, by Britain, Austria-Hungary, France, 
Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, Russia, Spain, 
and Turkey. The canai was closed by Britain for 
short periods in 1882 and in 1915. ‘ 

A canal connecting the Baltic and White Seas — 
enables ships to go between Leningrad and Arch- ‘ 
angel without the trip around Scandinavia. In — 
April, 1937, completion of the 80-mile Volga-Mos- — 
cow Canal, made a seaport of Moscow. { 

The German government decreed, in May, 1938, 
that the Rhine-Danube Canal via the Main River — 
should be completed in 1945. Simultaneously the — 
Danube will be developed as a ‘‘Reich waterway : 
up to the new German border below Vienna. The 
decree represents a considerable speeding up of 
one of Europe’s most important waterway projects 
because the original plan envisaged 1950 as the 
date for its completion. y 

But the decree says that ‘‘Austria’s reunion with 
the German Reich and the execution of the Four- © 
Year Plan demand speedier, completion of the 
project.’’ According to estimates, the work still 
outstanding will cost approximately 750,000,000 
marks, which the decree specifies shall be provided 
from the Reich budget instead of from loans as 
heretofore. , 


level, providing reserve storage of 22 billion cubi 
feet of water for use in maintaining the level o: 
Gatun Lake during dry seasons. 

Gatun Lake covers approximately 165 square 
Miles at normal level. It is impounded behind 
Gatun Dam, built of rock and earth across the 
Chagres River at Gatun, connecting the hills on 
tps side with a low hill near the center of the 
valley. ; 

The Canal Zone is a strip of land extending five 
Miles on either side ef the center line of the al. 
but excluding the cities of Colon, at the Atlantic 
end, and Panama, at the Pacific, which remain 
within Panama. It has an area of 553 square miles, 
including land and water and a civilian population 
of 28,707, census of 1937, not including military and 
civilian personnel. 

The Zone was granted to the United States by 
the treaty with Panama of February 26, 1904. The 
United States paid Panama) $10,000,000 and $250,- 
000 per year after the ninth year, and subsequently 
aad Colombia $25,000,000 under the treaty of 1922. 

he United States has acquired title to all of the 
land in the Canal Zone, reimbursing private 
owners, and no land is now available for private 
ownership. 4 

American occupation of the Canal Zone began on 
May 4, 1904, and the Canal was opened to traffic on 
August 15, 1914. Traffic in the early years was 
hampered by slides and reduced by war conditions, 
and the Canal was declared officially opened on 
July 12, 1920. The end of the fiscal year 1921 was 
adopted as the date the Canal could be considered 
completed, and the cost as of June 30, 1921, with 
interest on the investment in earlier years com- | 
pounded annually at 3%, was established by the 
Bureau of Efficiency at $525,812,661. 

The Canal Zone is a Government reservation ad- | 
ministered by the organization known as The ~ 

anama Canal. This is an independent organiza- 
tion in the Government service whose head is the — 
Governor, directly under the President. As a 
matter of executive arrangement, the Secretary of 
War represents the President in the administration 
of Canal Affairs, The Zone is fortified and occupied 
Me a garrison in addition to the civilian employees 
of the Canal and railroad. 

The Army maintains air ports at France Field on 
the Atlantic side and Albrook Field on Balboa 
Heights on the Pacific side. ah 
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Capacity 
, Year | Height) Million 
State Purpose | Compl. | (feet) (Gal.) 
Ariz.-Ney. |F.C., Irn, P.| 1936 727 10,000,000} 76,500,000 — 
Bi ee Calif. FGtir.P] .... |- 560 958,000| 70,000,000 
Sete eae ‘ va sy Irr., P. as 3,131,000/118,000,000 — 


7.8., P. 


Mokélumne 
San Gabriel 
at Ree Boise teens 


Hoc oie Mokelumne 
Natane er Merced 
oe Shoshone 

bePe ide sth is Colorado 
Mewieee dele, ae San Gabriel 
Lewis 


IReensied = 5-h.206 +3. Bronx 
Elephant Butte... . | Rio Grande ¢ 
Horse Mesa. ...... Salt 93 
. |Croton w.s. 1905 
1 San Gabriel F.C, i938 
iant....... . |San Joaguin irr. 


wal 
A 


. | Tudlumnhe 
Salt 


‘ Irr., P. 1911 
. |Skokomish -. 2 . 
. |Cottonwood Cr. Ww. 
. |South Yuba Pp. ) 2°353.778 
. | Verde Ariz. \ Se a eee Nee (We CET pe ee oS | 4,040,000 
. |Dix Kentucky |P. )} 7,000,0 
Sete Se San Diego Calif. W.S. 1935 3,1 
Api sane ahane ds» 1 Tenn. Nay.F.C.,P.| 1936 
Seer Texas x. G.. Irr., 2; eS 
W.S., P. 1932 
ini Ne.'s s Wash. P 1926 
A slp Wyo. ES BPR 8 at Aa 
Irr., 1927 
Seotane = NY w.8. 1912 Slot altie Daa 
i eitieus, acest 3 Ariz. ity Re 1928 
<9 Ree geet Calif. e. 1922 
PED. Woe sto Wash. ie. LOLS | 2a7: 1 eee 
Calif. F.C. 1932 
Sa ein.» <hect ont. (eae k¥S 
3 Calit F.C, 1927 
e) Tygart River..:... W. Va. F.C, 1938 
ans le ad Wyo. Irr. 1937 
mo. Cheesman...:....|80, Platte:........ W.S. 1904 
Pe) $Calderwood....... Tenn. Be 1980 |. '°230 " 22h ee 
me ‘Cheoah-....,.0:... Little Tennessee [N.C Ps 1918 
‘ Sfxem = JORIS Ariz. rs 1925 \ 
-__- Bouquet Canyon... | Bouquet Cr. Calif, P. 1934 5 10/400] 31 
; Lprty 
. Note: F. C.—Flood Control; P.=Power; Irr.=Irrigation; W. S.=Water Supply; Nav.—Nav! 
; Pa ive 
° ae 
Bonneville Dam and Locks ee 
= (Data as of Aug. 1, 1938, by office of Chief of Engineers, U. S. Army) — ut 3 
The project for the improvement of the Columbia | length, and a dept of 24.2 feet over ines 


2! mneville, Oreg., provides for the con-| adopted low water. The lift at ex e 
- eign nas dam, aor plant, and lock in the} water and normal pool level is 66 feet. __ ic 
interests of power and navigation. The project provides also for fish ladders 

The spillway dam is of concrete gravity type,| locks to serve both the main channel ai 

having an overall length of 1,230 feet and extend- The lock; powe 

ing across the main river channel from the Wash- ‘ 

ington shore nd al Island which divides the 

t this point. 

Tirne overflow crest at 24 feet above mean sea 
level is surmounted by 18 vertical-lift steel gates, 
creating a normal pool level at 72 feet above mean 
Beene cower house extending across Bradford 

. Slough to the Oregon shore has an initial instal- 
lation of 2 units of 43,000 kilowatts each and the 

' skeleton structure for 4 more. Provision has n 

made for ultimate installations of 10 to 12 units. 

The ship lock will haye.a single lift with 
clear dimensions of 76 feet in width, 500 feet in developed. 


FORT PECK, AND TYGART RIVER DAMS ‘ ie? we aS 9 
ding works under construction | are also hydroelectrical and irrigation possibilitie 
Phang Pe han by the ‘War Department are| The closure of the dam has been made and Fo 
‘kk Reservoir Dam at Fort Peck, Mont.,| Peck Reservoir is now being formed. It a, 


+ River Reservoir Dam at Grafton, | that the project will be completed by th 


1939. 
rovement of river navi- The Tygart River Reservoir Dam a 
pi Se eee. oitn awa, to the mouth of| W. Va., has recently been completed by 
Missouri River by the release of water during of Engineers. It is the largest masont 
“periods, with incidental purposes of | the eastern part of the United States. 
d prevention of bank erosion. There! pose is the control of floods and the ste 


water to augment low water-flow in the Monon-. 


dam, one of ten in the plan now adopted for con- 
trol of floods at Pittsburgh, was begun in Dec., 
1934. It is so arranged as to impound 328,000 acre 
t of water from a drainage area of 1183 square 
es. It is equipped with outlets by which the 


& 
re? 


nei 


The plan for improvement ofthe Upper Missis- 
ppi River for navigation between Minneapolis and 
he Missouri River provides for canalization by 
onstruction of 26 dams with locks above Alton, 
il. Construction of the project is approxi- 
ately 75 per cent complete, with all items except 
new main locks at Dams 2 and 19, either com- 
or under construction. ae 
is expected that by the beginning of the low- 
Ey period of the navigation season of 1940, all 
essential works will be completed and in readiness 
to maintain the authorized 9-foot depth. 
- The Upper Mississippi River is that portion of 
‘the stream above the mouth of Missouri River, a 
point 15 miles upstream from St. Louis, Mis- 


., From its source in the vicinity of Lake 
sca,) North-Central Minnesota, to the mouth of 
Missouri River, the Mississippi has a drain- 
area of 171,500 square miles. Below the Falls 
Anthony at Minneapolis, Minnesota (659 
above the mouth of Missouri River and 854 
es above the Ohio River), the stream follows a 
g couse with many secondary channels 
loughs. © 
r anks are typically low and subject to 
ring flood stages. The width of the 
flood plain varies from 42 mile to 5 miles, generally 
de asing downstream. In the main it is bor- 
de! 


1d Be steep bluffs. The natural river slope from 
e Falls of St. Anthony to the mouth of Mis- 
River averages about 0.45 foot per mile and 
peers, uniform except. for rapids at Min- 
apo! Minnesota, Le Claire, Iowa, Rock Island, 


t 


i 

ai depth near the upper ends of the pools, 

aa Paaremere sand bars formed by sediment 
verments. 

eration, the. water surface in the pools 

+ from a practically level condition at low 


nal pool elevations, since the slope of the pool 
r be such that adequate depths at points up- 
wil be obtained with the lower elevation at 


Le : : 
e Pinned operation schedules for the pools 
application of this principle in order to pro- 
a eeamerte depth with minimium overtiow 
pi lands. The pools created by the dams 
eneral be within the natural low banks of 
t a few localities immediately up- 


 gahela River for the benefit of navigation. The} 


Mississippi River Dams 


outflow from t 


m 
to minimize 


stream from the dams, overbank areas will be sub- 
merged to shallow depths. Where the banks and 
riparian lands are particularly low, and the latter 
unprotected by levees, certain areas farther up- 
stream from the dams will be inundated. 

During periods of high discharges the gates of 
the dams will be raised well above the water sur- 
face, permitting floods to pass essentially unmodi- 
fied as to stage or discharge. E 

A lock and dam typical of Upper Mississippi 
River structures comprises’ a lock section, which 
has a standard 110 x 600-foot lock at the river 
bank, together with the upper gates and a short 
section of the riverward wall of a future auxiliary 
lock; a control gate section or spillway normally 
occupying the entire width of the low-water 
channel; and a section of fixed dam extending to 
the bluffs on either side. The latter consists 
largely of non-overflow earth dikes, but in a 
majority of cases also includes a spillway section 
of concrete or of stone paved earth over- 
flow. dike construction to aid in passage of 
flood flows. The spillway in the channel for con- 
trolling the pool elevation is comprised of a roller 
gate section normally located near mid-channel, 
flanked on one or both sides by a section of Tainter 
gates. The supporting structure for the gates 
consists of concrete piers resting in general on 
Piling driven into the sand and gravel bed of the 
river, since suitable rock foundations are not avail- 
able at most sites. 

These piers are surmounted by a service bridge 
along which a locomotive crane operates for the 
placing or removal of emergency bulkheads to en- 
able unwatering and for removal of ice and 
logs which may lodge against the gates. Concrete 
sills at approximately the elevation of the river 
bed occupy the spaces between piers. A concrete 
apron, with a series of baffle piers, and a belt of 
heavy stone protection extend downstream to dis- 
sipate the energy of the water flowing through the 
qete cpantage and to protect the river bed from 

Seepage through the porous foundation is 
checked by a steel sheet-pile diaphragm at the 
upstream toe of the sill. A similar diaphragm 
penetrating a lesser depth into the foundation at 
the downstream end of the apron provides ‘a line of 
protection against. undermining by scour. 

The principal commercial movements on the 
Upper Mississippi River are. of commodities such 
as coal, gasoline, fuel oil, steel products and grain, 
which are adapted to bulk handling and may be 
stored for use during non-navigation seasons, and 
heavy local movements of sand and gravel. A 
total movement of over 2,300,000 tons was re- 
corded during .1936 between the Missouri River 
and Minneapolis. About 400,000 tons of this com- 
merce originated on, or was destined to, points on 
the Illinois Waterway and moved only ‘a short 
distance on the Upper Mississippi. A major part 


of the commerce of the Mississippi River proper > 


comprised heavy short-haul 
corn movements of local 


er 684 feet. Its length along the crest is 1,282 
feet. The width at the top is 45 feet and at the 
bot as 660 feet; a total of 4,400,000 cubic yards of 
concrete was used in construction of the dam and 

use, requiring 5,500,000 barrels of cement. 
reservoir formed by Boulder Dam is called 
Mead, named for Dr. Elwood Mead, Com- 

Reclamation, who died January 26, 
ring the construction period. Lake Mead 
world’s largest artificial lake, having a 


ity of 30,500,000 acre-feet of water, and being 


ood 
ation, 
con- 


which will have an installed capacit: 
horsepower, was put in operation ppd pa 08s 
1 The power-house is to be equipped with 18 


generating 


the smaller generators are now in ope 
additional large units are be 
others are being betty Meche install 


to Hoods at 


John C. Page, Commissioner of Reclamation, re- 
ported that the sale of power for Boulder Dam for 
the calendar year of 1937 amounted to $1,100,000, 
although only one fourth of the generating m»- 
chinery had been jnstalled. He estimated the 1938 
income from power would increase to $2,500,000 and 
Payments for machinery would reach $1,000,000, 


STATISTICS OF THE SYSTEM OF DAM 


Now that the construction of Boulder Dam is 
complete, attention is turning to operation of the 
project. This, the new phase, is divided into four 
divisions. 

* 1. Operation of the dam itself, including the 


_ outlet works which feed the turbines in the power- 


house and which empty directly into the river 
below the dam. 

2. Operation of the powerhouse, where the tur- 
bines and generators are installed. 

3. Operation of Boulder City, the permanent 
camp, a community of 5,000 or 6,000, with water 
works, etc. 

4.. Operation of Lake Mead (principally 
recreational purposes). 

The Federal Government retains title to all 
features of the project, the dam, the powerhouse 
and equipment. the ea and the lake. However, 
it will not operate all departments. 

The Bureau of Reclamation will operate the dam 
and the outlet works, in order to insure proper 
regulation of the storage reservoir, which is Lake 
Mead, and the proper regulation of the flow of 
water to the irrigators and cities below the dam. 

The Boulder Dam power house is operated by 
the City of Los Angeles and by the Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison Company. Lake Mead is operated 
for recreational purposes by the National Park 
Service. 

Salt Springs, 345 feet, a power dam on North 
Fork of the Mokelumne River in California, is the 
highest rock-fill structure. Cobble Mountain in 
Massachusetts, which stores water for the city of 
Springfield’s supply, is the highest earth-fill dam 
with 263 feet. 

Grand Coulee with 11,250,000 cubic yards of 
concrete will have 245 times volume of masonry 
in Boulder. The power plant will have a capacity 
of 2,700,000 horsepower. 

Coolidge is the first multiple-dome-type dam ever 
constructed, and has three egg-shaped domes sup- 
ee ed by intermediate buttresses and the walls of 
he canyon. ; 

Bartlett dam, 270 feet, now under construction 
on the Verde River in Arizona, will be the highest 
dam of the multiple-arch type in the world. 

Fort Peck is the largest structure with its 100,- 
000,000 cubic yards of hydraulic earth-fill, and 
Buchanan on the Colorado River in Texas is the 
longest masonry dam, the main dam of the multiple 
arch type being 9,152 feet in length. 

The 328-foot height of the Shoshone Dam ex- 
ceeds its length of 200 feet. y 

Salmon in the Baker River, Washington, on their 


for 


Ww to spawning grounds, are cazried over the 
363 -foot settee dS Dam, an elevator helping the 
fish in their climb. 

Fort Peck Dam under construction on the 
Missouri River near Glasgow, Mont., will contain 
100,000,000 cubic yards, 242 feet in maximum 
height, 100 feet thick at the crest, and 2,718 feet 
(over one-half mile) thick at the base, with a 
total length of 20,000 feet, or 3.8 miles. This com- 
prises a main river section of 9,000 feet and a dike 
section on the west bank 11,000 feet in length. If 


piled on an ordinary city block, this yardage Pathfinder.” 
FOREIGN DAMS Hégh ft.| Mill. Gal. Cost 
Athens, (water supply) (1929)........-.----+s+e-0++ 177 10,800) $2,200,000 
ee wan Bite Nile near Makwar (1926); irrigation...........- 128 1a one Pe 
‘Assuan, Egypt, on the oe Wilf beh enlarged); irrigation........... a q\ a ae ae 
Krishnara. h India; for irrigation... .... 2-5. oo sie. spas cone oes s 000, 
Kova Tg an River, British India (1928-1932); irrigation...... ee ea ee 73,730,000 3 
artebeestpoort, South Africa (1923)..... hatelets bas Et erie as oon Soo eee lian pne abe 
Dneiper River, Russia: power, etc., (1932)... ....-- eee eee an Liye 000, 
Sautet, Drac (Rhone trib.) River, French Alps, power USBF 2 ee snobs ae peptide ee 
Barberine, Switzerland, Alps een POW OE Si oles 5 ipa ee es ts He Hale evel 08 112’890 | -6'000'000 
Jandula, near Andujar, ao ee Lp gba Et i ea eee oH payed Babi 
Boe Martin, Tamaulipas, Mexico (1930): power, ete 0.112 222200001 131 359,267 8,000,000 
Jerry O'Connell, Bananeiras, Bahia, Brazil; power .-.......---------- y ,000, 


Early in June, 1931, ancient Roman and modern 
eas engineering construction went hand in 
hand in the formal opening of the new Marathon 
water works, which, with Hadrian’s 1,800-year-old 
aqueduct, supplies Athens and suburbs. 

The chief feature of the water works is the 
Marathon Dam, said to be the only marble-faced 
dam in the world. Its stone came from the same 
Pentelic marble quarries which supplied the ancient 
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making a total of $3,500,000. Payments for gener- 
ating machinery by purchasers of power in 1937 
were $906,000. Present power contracts will return 
the entire investment in the dam, with interest at 
4 per cent, and will 
Page’s report stated. 


S BUILT OR UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


would form a solid block of dirt 4 miles high. The 
purpose is to store flood waters to improve nayi- 
gation, and the estimated cost is $86,000,000. 

At present the largest earth-fill dam in the 
United States, (including possessions) is Gatun, in 
the Canal Zone, a semihydraulic fill structure 
8,324 feet in length, almost as long as the main 
dam at Fort Peck, but only half the height, with 


@ maximum of 115 feet. This embankment across _ 


the Chargres River contains 22,958,089 cubic yards 
of material, 12,229,104 cubic yards of which were 
dry fill. Completed in 1912, the storage permits 
~Lgete eis navigation in the Panama Canal for 
23 miles. 

The Bureau of Reclamation is a builder of dams 
and a leader among Government bureaus in that 
line of work. Beginning with the Shoshone Dam 
in Wyoming, completed in 1910, the Bureau has 
now compieted 77 storage and 61 division dams. 
There are 20 dams under construction and 19 ad- 


ditional dams are authorized but not yet under- . 


taken. 

There are 72 dams in the United States com- 
pleted or under construction, which have-a maxi- 
mum height above foundation of 200 feet.or more; 
55 are in states west of the Mississippi River, of 
which 27 are in California. Arizona comes next 
with 8, of which 2 are on the Colorado River 
where it forms the boundary line between states. 

Four of these Arizona dams—Roosevelt, Horse 
Mesa, Mormon Flat, and Stewart Mountain—are 
on the Salt River and form a continuous chain of 
lakes 60 miles long, storing water for the Salt 
River (Federal) irrigation project; 17 of the 66 are 
Bureau of Reclamation dams. Fort Peck, Tygart 
River, and Conchas are under construction by the 
Corps of Engineers, War Department. 

On 38 Federal irrigation projects there are 81 
storage reservoirs completed or under construction. 

Their total area is approximately 834,580 acres, 
which is 20 per cent larger than the area of Lake 
Erie. They have a combined capacity of approxi- 
mately 50,297,000 acre-feet, enough water to cover 
the State of Kansas 1 foot deep, or supply New 
York City with water for 442 years. Lake Mead 
and adjacent area has been designated as a wild- 
life refuge, and also the Elephant Butte Reservoir. 
Pathfinder and Roosevelt Reservoirs are 
bird reservations and Owyhee will soon be so 
designated. The recreational features of these 
lakes have always been of importance to the ad- 
jacent communities, aside from their primary uses 
for storage of water for irrigation, flood control, 
and power development. They have attracted a 
large and growing tourist traffic from all parts of 
the country. Swimming, boating, and fishing are 
very popular. 
the mountains of the Boise National Forest, and 
attracts many camping parties. 
the largest of several beautiful bodies of water 
lying along the eastern slope of the Teton Moun- 
tains, south of Yellowstone Park, and is one of 
the most alluring of the Nation’s 
Pathfinder was named after the well-known ex- 
plorer. John C. Fremont, who was called “The 


Greeks, from the top of which one can overlook ~ 


the hattlefield of Marathon, where Greece stood off 
the Persian invaders. 


The Roman aqueduct (water supply) system was” 


begun in 312 B.C., by Censor Appius Claudius, and 
Com rised 9 tubes when completed in 33 B.C. Their 
total length was 140 miles; total cost, $100,000,000. 
The main one, Anio Novus, was 62 miles long. 
They were made of stone and concrete. . 


create a Surplus in fifty years, 


Jackson Lake is — 


laygrounds. | 


Arrowrock Reservoir extends into — 
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Golden Gate San Fr'cisco Bay.) 4,200 
George Washington. . Hudson River 


San Francisco -Oak’d 
assador. . 
ip elaware River 
ear Mountain 


..|Portland, Ore. .. 


Se ae es Pheri ape ee 
Noted Bridges;'an A 


Bridges _ 


Ohio River. 

. |Ohio River...... 
S.1.8’d, N. ¥.C. 
Alleghany River. 
Mississippi Riv. . 
Ar. Kill, N. Y. C. 
Neches River, 


ingo, W. Va 

Outerbridge 
Sewickley, Pa 
‘Thebes, Ill 


Steel Arch 


"| Middletown, 
Portland... ... 


Kingston, N. Y.. 


Miss. Riv. N. Or.| 3,524 
Siar core St. Law’ce Riv. .| 1,800 
. |Firth of Forth, 


Charleston, S. 
Pittsburgh, Pa 81 
Mississippi Riv..| 800 


‘American span 800 ft.; Canadian, 750 ft. (See 
“ea iS Aevoneinn spans each 2,310 ft. long; thre 


‘The $35,000,000 Golden Gate Bridge (1933-1937) 
osses the portal of the harbor of San Francisco. 

towers are 746 feet high; the deck is 200 feet 
re high-water at-the center of the span. Eleven 
ere lost during construction—ten of them on 
17, 1937, when dislodged wood and steel tore 
‘the safety net underneath the span and 


e 


cena 


n 


e men down into the water. 
‘ construction of the $77,000,000 cross-bay 
idge which joins San Francisco and Oakland with 
enter rest on Yerba Buena Island, 24 persons 
re killed and over 1,100 were injured. ; 
The $60,000,000 Triborough Bridge at N. Y. City 
s a toll structure and consists of a suspension 
of 1,380 ft. channel span and 1705 it. side 
r the Hast River at Hell Gate; a vertical 
e over the Harlem River with lift span of 
fixed truss spans over the Bronx Kills with 
annel span of 350 ft.; plate girder viaduct struc- 
re in Queens, on Ward's and Randall’s Island, 
V e Hell Gate and in Manhattan, and with 
5 viaduct construction at points in Queens, 
tan and the Bronx and at the junction of 
Manhattan branch with the Queens to Bronx 
ch on Randall’s Island. The Queens to Bronx 
tanch provides for eight lanes and the Manhattan 
branch for six lanes. - 
the’ Thousand Islands International Bridge, 
mally opened on Aug. 18, 1938, extends from 
lins Landing (near Alexandria Bay) in New 
“State to Ivy Lea (near Gananoque) in 


| Pi 
, Discovery of a great kiva, or temple, built by pre- 
storic Americans 1,000 to 1,200 years ago, was 
Kr nced (Aug. 15, 1938) by the Field Museum 
tural History. The kiva was excavated at a 
r yp paint on the south rim of Cahone Canyon in 
southwestern Colorado, amid the ruins of a vil- 
ze which bore evidence of a hasty evacuation in a 
‘The temple, eighty-one feet in diameter and 
; deep, contained pottery dishes, charred 
and household implements that were 
ehind in the flight. These pieced together 
jory of the villagers, believed to have been 
ancestors of the Pueblo Indians. 
Discovery of the kiva, said to be the largest 
ceremonial temple ever found, was re- 
ed to the museum by Dr. Paul S. Martin, 
er of the expedition. He said of the kiva: 
S apparently was intended to accommodate 
people in their religious’ ceremonials. There 
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Niagara R. 


Ww ; 
of 1,160 feet; and a cantilever span 1,400 ft. long. 


Ontario. This crossing, 814 miles long, utilizes the 
islands to reduce the span lengths required, so 
that the total cost of construction is only $2,200,000. 
The crossing over the American channel, from the 
mainland to Wells Island, consists of a suspension 
bridge 800 ft. main span, with an underclearance 
of 150 ft. above the river. 

The Canadian crossing includes: a continuous 
truss of two 300-ft. spans (from Hill Island to. 
Constance Island), a steel arch of 348-ft. span 
(from Constance Island to Georgina Island), and 
a suspension bridge of 750-ft. span and 120 ft. 
underclearance from Georgina Island to the Ontario 
mainland. The boundary at the International 
Rift, between Wells Island and Hill Island, is 
bridged by a 90-ft. rigid frame arched span of — 
reinforced concrete with masonry facing. i 

The Connecticut River Bridge, between Middle- 
town and Portland, the largest bridge in New 
England, formally opened on Aug. 6, 1938, is of 
steel and concrete and cost $3,500,000. Including 
the approaches, it is 3,420 feet in length. Over 
the river it consists of two 600-foot tied arch spans 
resting on three granite piers. The deck is 100 
feet above the river and the topmost arches rise 
100 feet above the deck. It was erected from start 
to finish without loss of life. : 

One of Hurope’s longest bridges, 10,432 feet, 
completed in September, 1937, extends across the 
sound, between the Danish islands of Zealand and 
Falster. It cost about $8,844,000. 


1,000 to 1,200-Year-Old Temple Found in Colorado 


are indications that it was originally a 
plaza, perhaps only partially roofed? ante 
Living quarters were found a short distance away. 
They are rows of masonry walled rooms which 
command a wide sweep of the canyon and subter- 
Tanean homes laboriously hewn from rock. The 
larger rooms have hearths and nooks for house- 
nee etree : ‘ ' 

r. Martin has been unable to determine 
Saute: of ae fire, whist ewePe Ap entire row of ba 
ooms. e suggests acciden Pn 
enemies, : 7 or an attack by 

r. Martin, chief curator of the museum’s de- 
partment of ‘anthropology, has been senibringen 
Colorado for eight years. The homes of the vil- 
lage are believed to date from 700 A. D,, when 
a) utes Ege coe lived in the 

m. ey were well advanced in 7 ee Le 
architeeture awa in agriculture. as Aer = 


The Wonders 


__ Pyramids of Egypt—The were looted in antiquity 
and only one royal body was ever found in a 
Pyramid and it had been violated. Beginning at 
Gizeh, opposite Cairo, the pyramids stretch for 
- about sixty miles south on the west bank of the 
_ Nile. They date from about 3000-1800 B.C. The 

most ancient is the famous step-pyramid at Sag- 

gara, tomb of Zoser, the second king of the third 
dynasty, about 3,000 B.C. 

The Great Pyramid is that of the tyrant Pharaoh 
Cheops, and was, when intact, 481 feet high, and 
756 feet square at the base. It is now 450 feet high, 
746 feet square at the base, and covers nearly 13 
acres. It contained, it is said, 2,300,000 blocks of 
diorite, a Let Gre bluestone. The Cheops quarries 
were discover early in 1938, in an unsurveyed 
part of the desert, near the Sudan frontier 60 
miles or more from the Nile. A black granite 
*“*stele,’’ or stone slab, was found at the scene with 
a@ cartouche of Cheops—a figure bearing his name 
—and the name of the locality, ‘hunting grounds 
of Cheops.’’ A heavy copper chisel also was dis- 
covered. Despite the quarries’ distance from the 
Nile, the explorers saw no trace of a well, al- 
though they uncovered the remains of many 
workmen’s huts. An ancient road, marked by large 
cairns and hundreds of centuries-old hoofmarks, 
led to the river. 

South of Luxor (ancient Thebes) is the tomb of 
young King Tutankhamen (1350 B.C.), discovered 
af Howard Carter in 1922. He was the son-in-law 
of King Akhenaten and Queen Nefertiti, and be- 
fore going on the throne was Prince Tutankhaten. 

Sphinx, near Gizeh, is a great wingless crouch- 
ing lion with a human head, hewn by order of 
Chephren, son of Cheops, or soon after Chephren’s 
death. It had been rejected for the pyramid be- 
cause it consisted of layers of hard gray and soft 
yellow stone. The body of the Sphinx was painted 
red, the headdress white, the eyes had a natural 
coloring. Its body is 159 feet long, the head 30 feet 
long, the front paws 50 feet long. The face is 14 
feet wide. The edistance from the crown of the 
to the base of the figure is 70 feet. Being 
situated in a hollow it has been covered with 
windblown sand from time to time. The Sphinx 
Was dug out in the 18th Dynasty, and was wor- 
shiped as the sun god. The Romans (100 B.C.) 
restored it. In the Middle Ages the Arabs called it 
Father of Fear. 

Early in 1935, Prof. Selim Hassan dug up the 
front part of a miniature Sphinx, while clearing 
debris from the eastern side of the Chephren 

‘amid. 

Also in the Pyramid area, Hassan discovered, 
in 1935, two so-called sun boats, hewn in the rock 
south of the cult temple. It was an ancient Egyp- 
tian belief that every king, after his death. was 
like the sun god Ra and, like the sun, must make 
a journey daily from the East to the West. To be 
reborn each day in the East he must return at 
night from West to East. To make these two trips 
daily, he had two boats—a day boat and a night 
boat. The latter was also called a resurrection 
boat. It differs from the day boat in that it is 
covered with 22 huge blocks of stone, apparently 
to make it dark. It is about 104 feet long and the 
depth, which is about 39 feet, is much greater 
than that of the day boat because in it the king 
Was supposed to descend all the way to Hades. 
Stone slabs were cut in the rock, reaching from 
one side to the other to represent wooden seats. 
The night boat has two decks, and_to reach the 
mast steps weré hewn in the rock. The day boat, 
which is about 94 feet long, also has stone seats 
eut in the rock. 

Hanging Gardens of Babylon were near the 
Euphrates River, in the palace of King Nebu- 
chadnezzar, 60 miles south of the present City of 
Bagdad, and not far from the eastern border of the 
Syrian Desert of Northern Arabia. The terraced 

rdens, planted with flowers and-small trees, with 
fountains and refectories interspersed, Were 75 to 
300 feet above the ground. Water was stored in a 
Teservoit on the top terrace and was piped down 
to the gardens. They date from about 600 B.C. 

Temple of Diana in Asia Minor at Ephesus, an 
ancient ‘but now vanished city on the east side of 
the Aegean Sea, south of Smyrna, was built in 


erat Se 
n. ; 
Mens, vata the roof was supported by 127 columns of 
Parian marble, each 60 feet high and each weighing 
about 150 tons. In 356 B.C., the temple was burned 
by_Herostratus, a crank. 
Statue of Jupiter Olympus, 


Olympia, province of Elis, 12 miles or so inland = by 12,000 slaves from Jerusalem. 
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from the west coast of the southern peninsula of 
Greece, which anciently was called the Pelopon- 
hesus, was begun by the Greek sculptor Phidias 
after he had been banished from. Athens in 432 
B.C. It was of marble encrusted with ivory and 
the draperies were of beaten gold. 

Tomb of Mausolus, King of Caria, in Asia Minor, 
at Halicarnassus, on the eastern side of the Aegean 
Sea opposite Greece, was built of marble about 
352 B.C., by Queen Artemisia, the widow, was 
named Mausoleum, and was remarkable for its 
beauty and its magnificent interior. It was de- 
stroyed by an earthquake. ole 

Pharos of Alexandria, a white marble. light- 
house or watch-tower on the island of Pharos, 
in the port of Alexandria, Egypt, was completed by 
King Ptolemy Philadelphus 265-247 B.C. The island 
had been joined by Alexander the Great to the 
mainland of Egypt by a causeway when he founded 
Alexandria. The structure cost $850,000. It was 
over 400 feet high. It was partly razed in the 5th 
Century, A.D., and was destroyed in 1375 by an 
earthquake. 

Colossus of Rhodes was a brass statue of the 
Greek sun-god Apollo, 70 cubits (about 109 feet) 
high, erected by Charles of Lindus at the port of 
the City of Rhodes, on the island of Rhodes, in the 
eastern part of the Mediterranean Sea, off the 
coast of Asia Minor, north of Alexandria. It took 
12 years to build, cost 300 talents ($258,000), was 
completed about 280 B.C. and was thrown down 
224 B.C. by an earthquake. 

Great Wall of China, dating from the Third 
Century B.C., extended along fhe Northern frontier 
of that country, from the northern part of the 
Gulf of Pechili, on the Yellow Sea, north of 
Peking (Peiping) in a zigzag course, to Syning, on 
the border of Turkestan. Prof. Geil, in 1908, after 
visiting both ends of it and several intermediate 
points, estimated the total length of the Great 
Wall, including all known spurs, curves, and loops, 
at 2,550 miles; with 25,000 watch-towers built into 
the wall and 15,000 detached watch-towers. The 
air-line distance between the point where the 
wall reaches the sea at Shanhaikwan and_ the 
western terminus, identified by Geil on the Great 
White River west of Suchow in the pan-handle of 
Kansu Province, is 1,145 miles. 


Thé wall which has crumbled into heaps in many 


places was, at Kalgan (as measured in 1900 by 
Col. H. B. Ferguson), 17 feet 6 inches thick and 
16 feet high, made of two walls of large brick 
filled between with earth and stones. It was built 
by the Emperor Shih Huang-ti, by forced labor, 
as a measure of national defense, and has so 
continued to the present day. The contests between 
the Japanese and the Chinese troops has been at 
the so-called ‘‘gates’’ or passes through the wall, 
rather than to scale or blast the wall itself. 
Tower of Babel, at the Chaldean City of Ur in 
lower Mesopotamia, has completely disappeared. 
The base of the tower was 300 x 300 feet, tapering 
through 7 stages to the Shrine at the top. The 
height also was 300 feet. A smaller Tower of Babel 
was the Ziggurat at Ur, 195 x 130 feet at the base, 
and probably more than 150 feet high. That region 
was thickly peopled over 4,009 years before Christ. 
The royal tombs date from 3,500 B.C. 
Stonehenge, an assemblage of huge shaped stones 
in 3 circles, one within another, on Salisbury Plain, 


; 90 miles or so southwest of London, England. The 


outer circle is 100 feet in diameter, the next within 


is 95 feet in diameter, and the circle inside that: 


one has a diameter of 40 feet. Extending around 
the outer circle is a deep trench 333 feet in 
diameter. The stones of the outer circle, originally 
about 30 in mumber, average 12x6x3 feet, 
fastened in couples by blocks fixed across the tops. 
The stones in the inner circles are smaller. 


The Circus Maximus, at Rome, built 605 B.C., - 


by King Tarquin and rebuilt and enlarged by 
Julius Cacsar some years before the birth of Christ, 
was 312° feet high, 1,875 feet long, and 625 feet 
wide. It then held 150,000 spectators, but the 
capacity was increased to 385,009 in the Fourth 
Century A.D. The place was used for games and 
for horse and chariot races. i 
Coliseum, or Colosseum, at Rome, one of the 
largest amphitheatres in the world, was begun. by 
the Emperor Vespasian and finished by the Em-~- 
peror Domitian, 82 A.D. In 238 A.D. 
story was added. The ruins still stand. The build- 
ing, elliptical, was 615 x 510 feet, and th 
the arena was 281x176 feet. The walls were con- 
crete; the seats, marble; 50,000 persons could sit; 
20,000 could stand. The cost was 10,900,000 crow: 


in the valley of | ($15,000,000). The work of construction was done 


Wild anima)s 


Ms 


“Pisa Italy, by Roman 
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were kept in dens under the floor. Thousands of 
persons, including early Christians, perished in 
combats with lions and tigers. Gladiators also 
fought there. A 

Appian Way, built 313 B.C. by Censor Appius 
Claudius, 360 miles long, extending from Rome 
south to Capua, above Naples, and thence to the 
East, across Italy to Brindisi (then called Brun- 
dusium), on the Adriatic Sea, opposite Turkey. It 
was the highway to_the Levant. 

Leaning Tower of Pisa, begun in 1173 A.D., at 
Pisano and William of 
Innsbruck, and finished in 1350, was intended to 
stand upright, but commenced to tip during con- 
struction, owing to clay in the soil, which grad- 
ually gave way on one side, until the round 8-story 
marble building was 16 feet out of the perpendic- 


- ular, and was 181 ft. high on the north side and 


179 on the south. It is still sinking at a low rate 
according to Dr. Dimitri P. Krynine of Yale 
University, research associate in soil mechanics. 
In accordance with an order by Premier Mussolini, 
since 1932 more than 1,000 tons of high-strength 
cement have been ihjected into the foundation 
through 361 holes, each two inches in diameter. 
From; September, 1934, to April 1935, the movement 
of the top-of the tower was studied with an 
*““inclinometer’’ designed by Girometti-Bonechi. 
“The results were almost incredible,’’ Dr. Krynine 
said. “During September, 1934, the tower moved 
north, but at the end of that month turned around 
and moved south. This continued up to the end of 
January when the movement toward the north 


started again for a couple of months. At the same 
time the: tower was persistently moving eastward. 
Of course, all these movements are microscopically 
small.” 4 
Porcelain Tower of Nankin was built in that 
ancient capital of South China in the early part 
of the 15th Century. It was an octagonal 8-story 
tower, 261 feet high. The Taiping revolutionists 


| destroyed it in 1853. 


Angkor, a ruined temple city in Cambodia, in 
French Indo-China. Until 1907, it was in the proy- 
ince of Battambong, in Siam. Then it went to 
France, by treaty. The city was founded at the end 
of the Ninth Century by Yacovarman, king of the 
Khmers, and lasted until the middle of the Thir- 
teenth Century when the Siamese drove them to 
the south, where they established a new Cambodian 
Capital at Pnom Penh. ; i 

Temple of Karnak, in Egypt, built 3,500 years 
ago and now in ruins, inclosed 914 acres of ground, 
but it was a low structure, consisting of a series 
of connected halls, with open courts. 

Palace of Shah Jehan, the Mogul emperor at 
Delhi, India, erected in the first half of the 17th 
century, inclosed more than 100 acres, the walls 
forming courts by meeting various wings. The 
building proper covered about 53 acres, the wing 
oc¢tupied by the women of the harem and the 
eunuchs covering 20 acres. The British destroyed 
most of the palace during: the Indian Mutiny, 
excepting the private audience, chamber. In the 
Great Audience Chamber was the Peacock Throne, 
covered with gems. 


Famous Waterfalls 


Hégt.)! Hést.}] . Het. 
Name and Location in Ft. Name and Location in Ft. Name and Location in Ft. 
Bridal Veil (Yosemite)..... 620//Maletsunyane, Basutoland. .} 630|/Splendor-of-Sun, Nikko, Jap.| 350 
Chamberlain, Brit. Guiana..| 300)! Maradalstos, Norway...... 650) Staubbach, Switzerland.....| 980 
Comet (Rainier Park)......| 200)|Marina, Brit. Guiana...... 500!|Stora Sjofallet, Sweden..... 131 
Fairy (Rainier Park)....... 700.|Minnehaha, Minnesota. .... 50||Sutherland, New Zealand, ..| 1,904 
Gastein, Austria eee .--| 207i|Missouri, Montana........ 90)| Takkakaw, Brit. Columbia. .| 1,200 
Gastein, Austria (Lower)...| 280 |Montmorency, Quebec..... 265||Tannforsen, Sweden.......| 121 
Gavarnie, France.......... 1,385 |Multnomah, Oregon... 850||Taughannock, New York...} 215 
Gersoppa, India........... 830,|Murchison, Africa. .... ee 120]}/Tequendama, Colombia....; 450 
Grand, Labrador. ......... 302|| Narada, Rainier Park...... 268)i Terni: Ttaly 7 2a cn, Be -| 650 
Granite (Rainier Park)..... 350}| Nevada (Yosemite)........ 594]|Tower (Yellowstons) Wyo.. 132 
Guayra, Paraguay-Brazil...| 374||Niagara, New York-Ontario.| 167|/Trummelbach, Switzerland..| 950 
Handeckfall, Switzerland...} 240)|Passaic, New Jersey....... 70! Tugela, Natal... 022.6002 3, 1,8 
Handol, Sweden........... 148||Paulo Affonso, Brazil....... 265)‘ Twin, tdanhor 2 is 2a. carn 180 
Harsprang, Sweden........ 246||Pissevache, Switzerland.....| 215|| Vernal (Yosemite), Cal..... 317 
Henry’s Fork, Idaho....... 96|)Reichenbach, Switzerland...| 30||Vettis, Norway............ 850 
Herval Cascades, Brazil. ... 0|,Ribbon (Yosemite), Cal. ..-| 1,612||Vieturia, So. Rhodesia, 8. A.| 343 
assu, Brazil, Argentina..| 210/|Schaffhausen, Switzerland... 100|| Virginia, Canada (N.W.T,).. 315 
Iililouette (Yosemite). ..... 370||Seven Falls, Colorado...... 266)|| Voringfos, Norway......... 535 
Kalambo, E. Africa........ 705 |Skjaeggedalsfos, Norway....| 525||Widows’ Tears (Yosemite) ..| 1,170 
Kaieteur, Brit. Guiana. .... 741||Skykefos, Norway......... 650!| Yellowstone (upper), Wyo..} 109 
King Edw. VIII, Br. Guianaj 840)/Shoshone, Snake Riv., Idaho} 210}| Yellowstone (lower), Wyo...| 308 
King Geo., Cape Prov., S. A.| _ 450]/Sluiskin (Rainier Park).....| 300])/Yosemite (upper), Cal 300 
Kukenaam, Brit. Guiana,...| 2,000|}|Snoqualmie, Washington.. .. 268|| Yosemite (lower), Cal... 20 


Some of the heights in the above list cover the sum total of two or more leaps of falls in their down- 


ward course. 


The total drop of Tugela, for example, is 2,810 feet. 


The Zambezi in flood is about two miles wide. The canyon below the Victoria Falls is from 200 
to 300 feet wide and even narrower further down. 
. The Grand Falls in Labrador, are in the course of the Hamilton river, which in 5 miles, drops 
200 feet in a series of rapids and then, with a roar audible 20 miles away, makes a final plunge of 302 feet. 

In British Guiana, a tributary of the Karanang River tumbles over a precipice to a ledge about 
1,400 feet below, breaking forklike into two drops, down into the valley below. The entire fall is no 
less than 3,000 feet and this is a conservative estimate according to Dr. Paul A. Zahl, who, in May, 1938, 
observed the falls from.an airplane, when about 80 miles northeast of Mt. Roraima. 


Niagara Falls Is Moving Backwards 


_ The brink of Niagara Falls is receding, or moving 
back, at the average rate of 24% feet a year. The 
great cataract, as the outlet of the four Western 
Great Lakes which constitute half of the fresh 
water of the world, has a volume of water almost 
unaffected by the seasons. The river below Grand 


-Island is 245 miles wide, and descends 52 feet in 


the last mile. The chasm into which it drops is 
1,250 feet wide at the falls, 800 feet wide two miles 
further dewn, and less than 300 feet at Whirlpool 


Rapids. 
; Riaaare at the lip of the precipice (including 
Goat Island) has a total width of about 5,300 feet. 


_ Victoria (including Livingstone and Cataract Is- 


land), has a total width of about 5,700 feet. 
Iguassu (including the Island of St. Martin) has 
a@ width, estimated, of more than 10,000 feet. 

The Falls View (Honeymoon) footbridge across 
the porge below the falls was torn away (Jan. 27, 
1938) by an ice jam. The steel wreckage was split 
apart By mani’ (Feb. 5) and (April 12) sank 
Seep into the water. The wooden flooring floated 

sf ee ae Tabs & k, 160 feet 

mass of Table Rock, 160 feet in length and 
from 30 to 40 feet in width, fell off in Sale 1818, 
with a “tremendous crash.’’ On December 9th, 1828, 


three immense portions broke from the horse-shoe 
fall, causing a shock like an earthquake, Another 
large portion fell in the summer jof 1829, and the 
noise was heard several miles. 


The force of the water pouring over Niagara Falls. 


tore away (Jan. 17, 1931) some of the brink of the 
American Falls. The maximum depth, up-stream, 
of the break, was 65 feet and the width along the 
ores Wa Srone 308 seek J 
part o e limestone brink at the lip of 

Horseshoe Falls, 200 feet long and at least 25 fect 
thick, weighing over 25,000 tons, cracked: off and 
tumbled down into the gorge (Aug. 13, 1934) with 
a deafening roar. That part of the brink had been 
dry for some time when the break came, owing to 
a lessened flow in the Niagara River. 

Several hundred tons of rock tumbled from: be- 
neath Table Rock, at the extreme tip of the Horse- 
shoe Falls on the Canadian side (Dec. 4, 1934). 
There have been, frequently, slides of rock from 
the sides of the gorge below the falls. There was 
one (April 14, 1935) on the Canadian side near th 
whirlpool. The rest of Table Rock was blaste 
away later in 1935, thus finally destroying what 
pan nese known for many years as oneymoon 
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The Great Lakes 


(Revised by United States Lake Survey Office, Federal Building, Detroit.) 


* Total 
“Area (sq. miles) entire drainage jm Ss 


To 
Mean surface above mean sea level in feet 
Latitude, north 


National Boundary line in miles 
United States shore line in miles 


Figures for mean surface above mean sea level 
are the average for 38 years—1900-1937. 

Maximum and minimum monthly mean eleva- 
tions since 1900 of the surface of the Great Lakes 
above sea level— 


Superior Michigan Huron | 


Erie jOntario 


350 307 206 241 193 
160 118 101 57 53 
1,29 923 750 210 774 
20,710 22,400 *9,110 4,990 3,560 
iy Oh i 13,900 4,950 98 
31,820 22,400 23,010 9,940 7,430 
37,570 69,040 24,850 23,570 18,710 
43. 3a: Mien sive tes 47,570 11,110 15,920 
80, 69,040 72,420 34,680 34,630 
602.11 579.76 579.82 571.87 245.66 
46° 25’ 41° 37° 43° 00" 41° 23” 43° 11 
49° 00” 46° 06 46° 17” 42° 53° 44° 15: 
84° 227 84° 45” 79° 43" 78° 517 76° 03° 
92° 06" 88° 02’ 84° 45° 83° 29° 9° 53 
282.8 None 260.8 251.5 174.6 
1,182 1,304 581 303 
Superior, 603.64 (Sept., 1916); 599,94 (April 
1926). Michigan, 582.28 (July, 1929); 577.25, (yaa 
1926). Huron, 582.31 (July, 1929); 577.34 (Feb. 
1926). Erie, 574.27 (June, 1929); 569.43 (Dec.; 


ee Ontario, 248.62 (June, 1908); 242.68 (Nov., 
4 . 


LAKE ST. CLAIR 
Lake St. Clair is an expansive shallow basin of | the United States and 280 in Canada. 


the waterway through which Lake Huron dis- 
charges into Lake Erie. It has low marshly shores 
and a maximum depth of about 25 feet. Its low- 
water datum is 573.5 feet above mean sea level. 
Its extreme length is 26 miles and extreme width 
24 miles. The steamer channel is 181 miles long. 
Of the 460 square miles of water surface 180 is in 


Tne St. Clair river, about 40 miles long and 
3, to 34 mile wide, is the outlet from Lake Huron 
to Lake St. Clair, and the Detroit river, about 27 
miles long and varying in width from one-half 
a three miles, flows from Lake St. Clair to Lake 


ie. 
The lake and rivers are improved and a 25-foot . 
channel is maintained by the United States. 


The Flood in the 


The city of Los Angeles with a population of 
2,000,000 and covering with its scattered suburbs 
an area of 482 square miles, has an annual average 
rainfall, according to the Weather Bureau, of 15.2 
inches. The Weather Bureau also credits the city 
with 355 sunny days each year, a mean temperature 
of 63 degrees, and only 16 days each year with 
more than one-quarter of an inch of rain. But in 
five days at the end of February, 1938, and the 
beginning of March in 1938 eleven inches of rain 
fell on the mountains of the coastal range. 

Rivers ng down to the sea became raging 
floods that inundated 30,000 square miles. The 
greatest destruction was along the Santa Ana 
river, which in places lashed out ten miles, cover- 
ing orchards and farms and even villages. Bridges 
collapsed, houses were ‘undermined, railroads and 
highways washed away, villages marooned and the 
populace was forced to flee to higher ground. For 


Los Angeles Area 


hours Los Angeles was without connection with the 
outside world except by radio. In Hollywood all 
studios except Twentieth-Century Fox stopped 
work to fight the flood. Five counties were the 
chief sufferers in the wild rush of the water. They 
were Los Angeles, San Bernardino, Orange, River- 
side and Ventura. i ‘ 

The American Red Cross, Southern California 
Disaster Headquarters, put the number of dead at 
81, injured at 17. It estimated the number of 
families affected at $,155, based on reports from 
all areas, but said the number of families applying 
to the Red Cross for assistance was 5,722. The Red 
Cross put the number of homes destroyed at 1,083 
based on reports from all areas, but its own actual- 
count was 435. Reports put the number of homes 
damaged at 3,829, but families registering with the 
Red Cross for assistance reported only 882 

The Department of Public Works of California 
estimated property damage at $82,924,000. 


First Steamships Crossed Atlantic in 1838 


here arrived at The Battery, Néw York City 
(april 23, 1838) the Sirius, a slim, low British 
coaster, the first steamship to reach America 
directly from the British Isles. The Sirius was 
greeted with bonfires and the banging of tin pots. 
A few hours after the Sirius had completed her 
voyage, from Cork, Ireland, to New Yory City in 
19 days, a second ship came up the bay to the 
roars of cannon salutes. She was the Great 
‘western, 15 days out of Bristol, England, and built 
expressly for the trans-Atlantic run. 
ineteen years earlier the steamship Savannah, 


Liner Leviathan Goes to the Graveyard 


mer Leviathan, with a record of having 
Peereoned about one-twentieth of the American 
Expeditionary Force to France during the World 
War, was ordered to the scrap heap in 1937. In 
1938, the liner steamed from her mooring in 
ken, N. J., crossed the Atlantic under her 
own steam to Scotland, where she was broken up. 
A plaque on the Leviathan bore this inscription: 
“§ §, Leviathan. In transport service during the 
war carried 96,804 officers and men to Europe on 
ten voyages, leaying New York on first voyage 
Dec. 25, 1917. After iis terete A returned 93,746 
officers and men on nine voyages. 
The Leviathan was launched in Hamburg, Ger- 
many, by the Hamburg-American line on syn Kp 
1913, and was named the Vaterland. With a length 


New York built, had been the first to cross the 
Atlantic, sailing from Savannah and visiting sev- 
eral European ports. No attempt was made to 
establish regular service with her. t 

The fare on the outward voyage, according to an 
English paper of the time was 35 guineas on both 
the Sirius and the Great Western, the same as on 
packet ships of the day. nly 30 guineas was 
charged for the return voyage. 

The Sirius used 400 tons of coal on the trip and 
the last few miles were made by burning spars 
and rosin to heat her two boilers. 


of 907 feet, 6 inches and 54,000 gross tons, she 
was then the world’s largest liner. With the 
outbreak of the war and the declaration of the 
Allied blockade, the American government in- 
terned the Vaterland at Hoboken and there she 
Temained until the United States entered the war. 
The German crew remained aboard the ship and 
when the entry of the United states into the war 
appeared certain the members did their bit for 
their homeland by wrecking the ship’s engines. 
The ship was prepared for service, however, and 
became an army transport. * 

After the war the Leviathan returned to Hu- 
ropean service but had lost prestige. Unable to 
operate at a profit the lifer was retired in 1934. 
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Westfield. | 341 | 320 | 183 | 97 | 246] 59 
Whitehall} 73 | 70 | 207 | 299 | 195 | 337 
Wh. Plains| 131 | 162 | 260 | 355 | 180 | 384 
BY = E 
2 - = =| 
= 7) oI 
A el aisglia#]s 
2 ° + - 3 $ a 
o g 2 > 4 ~ = 
2 ° i=} < = 
<P eB hae z FS Br fer 
ij i J — o — 
PH Pm dod hea Cae om ea 
_ Rome..... 134 | 190 | 207 | 193 | 249 | 256 | 211 
_  Sar'n’cLke} 119 47 | 287 | 269 | 321 | 315 | 355 
Sara’gaSp.| 28 | 194 | 140 | 122 | 174 | 191 | 308 
Schenect’y| 51 | 217 | 123 | 105 | 157 | 173 | 297 
> Syracuse 167 | 185 | 199 | 216 | 265 | 269 | 169 
_ Ticonder’aj 48 | 133 | 206 | 188 | 240 | 259 | 376 
(i. See 57 | 223 | 115 97 |; 148 | 162 | 312 
Tup’er Lke| 97 61 | 265 | 247 | 299 | 322 | 326 
a Se 19 | 187 |; 192 | 185 | 237 | 241 | 217 
Watkins G | 235 | 269 | 194 | 212 | 261 | 273 | 149 
Watertwn.| 187 | 115 | 269 | 259 | 311 | 315 | 213 
_ Waverly 223 | 269 | 167 | 184 | 233 | 233 | 184 
: ..| 375 | 395 | 370 | 387 | 436 | 431 79 
Whitehall.} 33 | 158 | 181 | 163 | 214 | 228 | 351 
Wh. Plains’ 191 | 357 56 45 ll 25 | 407 
j By 2 
] alals S 
; Sheds 2 
Fee pee S 
3 3 
2 er®@e q 5 = 
Boyce Pee oi ape ioe’ | oe 
S & Cj y > =~ 
[4 a a a an & & 
Rome..... 0 | 158 | 106 95 42 | 174 | 110 
 Sar’nc Lke.| 158 0 | 147 | 170 | 212 | 36 | 176 
_ Sara’goSp.| 106 | 147 0} 23] 139] 68{ 29 
- Schenect’y; 95 | 170 | 23 0 | 128] 91] 15 
Syracuse..| 42 | 212 | 139 | 128 0 | 207 | 143 
| iconder‘a| 174 | 86 | 68 | 91 | 207 0} 91 
: Vier 110 | 176 29 15 | 143 91 0 
Tup'erLke| 129 | 29 | 125 | 148 | 183 | 109 | 154 
C3 Aes 15 | 155 91 80 48 | 159 95 
| Watkins G,| 124 | 280 | 207 | 189 | 82 | 275 | 204 
Watertwn.| 75 | 142 | 159 | 154 | 70 | 222 | 169 
Waverly 125, | 281 | 195 | 172 84 | 263 | 187 
Westficld..| 250 | 401 | 347 | 339 | 208 | 415 | 351 
Whitehall.| 149 | 111 | 43 | 66 | 182 | 25 | 66 
Wh. Plains! 238 | 311 | 163 ! 146 | 254 | 229 ! 137 


In New York state, outside New York City, on/Jan 
In New York City there are about 5,400 miles of streets, of 


which 52,203 were surfaced. 
3,400 miles are paved. 


Alcoholic accidents were the subject of a special 
2s ai in New York State by Charles A. Harnett, 
Commissioner of Motor Vehicles. In 1937, he 
reports 3,488 drivers’ licenses were revoked for 
operating motor vehicles while intoxicated, in ad- 
dition to 3,908 suspenAons pending prosecution for 
ame offense. ~ 
Dees largest percentage of non-fatal accidents 
occurred at street intersections and the next rank- 
ing percentages were between intersections and on 
state and county roads, these three locations 
unting for more than 88 per cent of all 
“aicoholic’’ accidents. Of the total number of 
persons killed, 19 were pedestrians, 3 were motor- 
cyclists and the remaining 46 were either passengers 
or operators of the motor vehicles involved. 
Friday, Saturday and Sunday were the days on 
which the majority of alcoholic accidents occurred, 
and while accidents which took place over the 
week end were greater in number, those occurring 
in mid-week were greater in severity. 
The report stated that road and weather con- 


. 1, 1938, there were 84,279 miles of aie 


ch ov 


j 
ditions play a small part in causing “ 
accidents; that intoxicated motorists do — 
their driving at night; that the car use 
intoxicated driver is apparently in good co: 
or otherwise more fatalities would prob 
that the motorist and his passengers 
greatest sufferers from this type of accident. 
Approximately 78 per cent of the into) 
drivers were in the conservative age group, - 
cent in the younger group between the ages o 
and 24, and the remaining 6 per cent compo 
junior and elderly operators. teh 

The report held that ‘‘intoxicants’’ affect t 
motorist in the same manner as pedestrians; th 
“the operator who has been drinking app: 
has no sense of proportion; his judgment is 
and his sense of balance is gone. hire 
no danger in his acts, and believes he is com 
to drive. Yet it has been proved tha 
recklessly, operates his car at an exces: By 
speed, drives on the wrong side of the aoe 


e 4 


2x 


and violates all the rules of safe driving.’ 


Distances on the oe of. Ear op: (Kilo 


a _ Figures show Kilometers; a Kilometer is 3g of a mile; compiled by Foreign 
i American pelinaes ee Rae? 


g @ 
° Sh 4 
| ai die 
£/ 8 |= 
a | a | & 


ZS | Baden Baden |_ 


3} 696) 286 
2086} 1089 
974 

1825}1188 

1238] 60 1235/1167 

ii 1144/1513 

1513/2271 

9 659 oe 7 ones 

: 4) 778/2071|1 1379)1356| 212)2 
bin Senet 1198 1378 1339|1483| 471|1396|2656/1709| 494|1301 i808 10411513 


& 3 
5 ; 2|% P 
i} = & & & 2 
bleipie|é e|@ E 
8 5 $8 8 & a & i) 
Bt Siu e ee He i 5 
<j)/O0);/0}/O0/8 Sie ie (4 

1431|1088] 434 276| 973|2225|1780|2003] 1427 

1 843] 62|2578|1574/1241| 484 


08 
° 1155]1165|2163|2489|1302|1152 
i 5| 972| 207/2723|1504|1152) 339 
pao 320] 896]1791|/2100|1926|1442 1108]1362 
Pate 85/1033 713| 705|2797|1477|1922| 1124} 1062/1136 1935 
3 ee 55 781)2050/1780|1795|1327| 434 1035]1369 
eee 3|  62)1 6| 705 2655] 1636|1333) 546 
pashan nd a 2163|2723]1791 |2797 3804/3372) 3029] 1959 2623|2377 286 7 
; 2489/150412100|1477 2239|1279|2265)1806|2703| 18 7 
1302|1152| 1926/1922 |1795|1333|3372|2239 1413] 812]1516|1162 
1327| 546|3099|1279| 950| [1070 527|1366| 672 
A34] 629)1959|2265)1413| 1070 601| 935] 408 
625] 529]1108 |1136|1035] 638)2623|1806| 812] 527) 601 
214]1368]1362 |1935|1369/1379|2377|2703|1516|1366| 935| 839 
943| 428] 782| 778| 628] 221|2367|1857|1162| 672 


e aj & by 

q g ° o/s 

=| mw =| < = 

S ais g |~2 

@ = oS =| & 

213/31 8 :|§ 

a | zie 
7 781} 565/2050 64) 662) 935 ie 273)1264) ee 795] 1327 
925/2565 216)1636| 485} 48. 5|1583 ee 


485] 483| 477 
65] 925 1868/ 944| 957| 758 |1141|2201| 4551383/1010| 953] a7zl1rosliase 
2575 |2588|2419 |2782|3864|2118/3048|2663]2592|2203 3673 3029 
“Titi ii [sail 429] 944]2575 51) 189 571) 677/ 126/401] 509] 982 


202] 
6(1141|2782| 645 418 8 382] 474] 244] 739]1895} 44 
1930|1636|2201 3864/1771 1730 184011398 1799| 1333] 1648 1664}2158 333al 127 
973| 485| 455/2118| 571 38 9 968] 657| 513 
13al 477 |1o1lsoes 75| 278 551 
Sr t-h aye 4 509 33 aay 739|2158] 384|1006 Bod 1 
2 ‘ 
bg): 619) bas 931(1131|1395|2239|1523|1135] S56 {1361/1239 
reek 441] 643] 445/1279]1083} 185] 366! 574| 870] 950 
hirway Distances Abroad (Statute Miles) 
to—Paris, 205; Reastibeety 230; Rotter- indies; aK) Batavia Re r. 8,983; Semarang, 
jologne, 326: Brussels, 200. E. 'I., 9,233; Sourabaya, D &. T., 9,390; Ram2 


Sle, 268; Basle to Zurich, 49. 
(Australian route)—-Paris, 205; | D@twin, North’ Australia, 10,726; "Longreach, 


bane, Q “9 
London to (South ace Troute)— : 
Brindisi, 1,352; paenen »7121; Alanatien 2,308: 


abia, 3,540; Bahrein, 24 
ah, Oman, 4,140: Gwadar, Baluc Khare Bev, aaa Waal Haifa, Sudan, 3.017; 


‘Sarachi, ani, 4,880; Jodhpur, India Entebbe, U: aa : 

gar a, 5,566; Cawnpore, India, 5, 809! Dodoma, weenie eats ay NU, or Weeddstbi : 
al In dia, gl: Calcutta, “India, 6,386! | 5,603: Broken Hill, No. Shades y 6 116; 
rel rma, 6,734 ‘Rangoon, Burma, 7,041: | So. Rhodesia, 6,416: Bulawayo So 


kok, Siam, 7,405; Alor. Star, Malaya, 7,960: | b + 
ng: re, Malaya, 8/393; Palembang, Dutch E. | 7366: Cape Towa, OF, iigberies ’ "Sane Bro 


pt, 2, 308: Gaza, Palestine, 2, 584; Rut- 
42 947; Bagh dad, Iraq, 3, 187; Basra, 
Koweit, Ar 


70 
868} 106 ( 778|1339 
134211653 797| 442/2071/1483 
974/1 0}1754 10}1042 


Pome D! E. Tes 676; Bospane: Db EK. ite, "10, 214; 
i352. Athens, Gresee; 1,721) Alex- Guess sed: uy Ne Charleville, Q., 12,316; Bris- 


“Liverpool, 200; Manchester, 184; "Oxford, 64; Ply- 


“i tae 


> 
gazestahbet Eliometated a kilometer is 5 of a mile; compiled by Foreign Trav 
a American Automobile isolation). as cis edbecua 2 my 


Dusseldorf 


Frankfort 
Freiburg 
Grenoble 


< | The Hague 
Hamburg 


es) 

a 

a 

a 

- 

rn 

ie 

~ 

_ 

© 

wo 

~ 

ao 

101 
or 

w 

> 

So 

STOUT ee he 
papa 


37 7 
1012 ase 713 
1198}1144| 279 
646]1198| 774 
1157 


50| 355 
629) 677|1045| 899] 9 
165 thes 944 Sie 7 


770| 618 
685/1093 


Florence 
The Hague 
Copenhagen 


ick 


= 
Fd Frankfort 


279/1447/ 1571/1394) 1666/1790]1197/1060| 293 
Sik 886) 524) 511) 784) 606 


886] 492 1281)1397]1191 oo 1773 
524) 975/1281 4) 677 
511/ 1123) 397 


2 2 9 

887} 1499/1773 i 3761574) 410 

579} 503) 986) 472/1003) 205/1098)1379 

505} 940/1022)1124] 653/1348| 748) 808/1159 
293/1353/1006] 511/1732| 1856] 1687|1951/2083| 1490) 1353 
483/1139| 880] 657/ 1606) 1562) 1470/1657) 1646|1364) 780) 776 
277| 933) 674 451) 1400 1356} 1264|1451/1634/1158 
1702! 1081) 1572} 1654/1326} 855/1865) 950/1010)1650 
876! 736|1022|1050!1260| 940]1517/1035|1095|1312 


Strasbourg 
Stuttgart 


St. Moritz 
Sarajevo 


773 a cart 
690 744| 568 
490 791 1093 168i 1162 oars 
73 36u) 149 


v4 1 418 
1008 389| 1023] 360 1135|1474| 388] 656 
2336/1105. lest 1495}1135 1474/1510, 1005|1545 


4 830] 802] 206] 43 
632 1313 1332 1061 1463 1301) 1125] 1237|1647|1343 
82 8} 692] 493/1033) 99} 744 


OTHER TRAVELING DISTANCES IN EUROPE, STATUTE MILES» : 
(From the U. S. War Department Official Table of Distances) 


Berlin to—Berne, 611; Bremen, 215; Essen, 317; | mouth, 246; Portsmouth, a Sheffield, 1 


- | ampton, 80; Yarmouth, 
Kiel, 225; Konigsbere, 366; Leipzig, nies Meme he Madrid ‘to—Barcelona, 425; Bor deaux, 038 


berg, 301; Posen, 158; 
burg. 86; bie ees 466: Stuttgart, 438; | Boulogne, 1, 20605 Cadiz, 439; igcoeee 32 
The Hague, 422; Ulm, 437; "Wiesbaden, 3 Taltar, 456; Malaga, 383; Marseilles, se 
Istanbul," tetkey to—Adrianople, ibs: w Batam, 2,764; Oporto, 381; Setagoee: are nei a, 
G14; Beirut, 976; oe w, ast apie, cy Brest, 387; Brindisi, 1, 169; ala 
Marseilles ace" Moscow, 2,300; Naples, 1,101; 8; one SS, pel. Be er, 20; i 


_ Odessa, 385; Smyrna. o i Bath, 107; Bishop's 204; Havre,’ 142; Kiel, 


- 1; tol, 119; Cambridge, 
Rock, 469; ety . a eet 34:’ Dover, 178: 


Falmouth, 307; Pivestnns, 71; Glesgow, 402; 


Distances Asia 
(Statute miles; water routes; data by U. S, Hydrographic Office) : 


| ¢ r-) Bal Pee Juels 


ieee |'2270|__0| 2121] 2138] 2466| 2052) 1795] 2904) 606 


| 430 2121] 0 3570] 634] 96 _822| 1077) 1748) 306] 1990} 1466) 1921 
ae eee 3724) 2138| 3570| 0 3914| 3496] 3399] 4367) 1825] 3618) 5280} 4756 
20) 2466| 624| 3914| 0] 529] 906] 841) 2092| 356] 1457] 930) 1201 


334] 2052 96] 3496] 529 0} 727| 981] 1674] 211} 1894} 1370} 1825 


Ree 777 1795| 822] 3399] 906} 727 0} 1338] 1578] 717] 2202) 1725] 2023 
pen re 683| 2904] 1077| 4367) 541] 981) 1338 0| 2545] 808] 1135] 534]-1199 
1902) 606] 1748] 1825] 2092] 1674] 1578] 2545 0} 1796| 3458] 2934] 3345 
~ 161} 2165) 306] 3618] 356) 211) 717) 808} 1796 0|_1722} 1198] 1652 
1596| 3812} 1990| 5280] 1457| 1894] 2202] 1135] 3458) 1722 0| 1153} 1093 
1072| 3293] 1466] 4756| 930] 1370] 1725; 534] 2934] 1198] 1153 0} 1274 © 


OkohamaAns.i 2... .- 1533] 3678] 1921| 5167] 1401] 1825] 2023] 1199] 33451 16431 1093 "1274 


Distances Between West Indies, Caribbean and Gulf Ports 
(Statute miles; trade routes; data by U. S. Hydrographic Office) 


aes 0| 2270] 430] 3724] 230 334| 777|_ 683] 1902] 161 


| A & N 
o 
> 1c Ss 8 E rs 
™lad i=} 1) ae 1e} 
ales! 2] & a & 
Che ors o 3 
12) 12) 2) 16) Ay > 
0} 803} 941} 774 864|1368]1255) 373) 509|1023)1615° 
803 0} 324) 544 707/1702]1639| 546} 934}1054/1739_ 


941] 324) 0] 805 226| 969) 1616|1576| 629]1185|1315] 1635 
“774| 544| 805} 0|2069|1325|1312) 172|1945|1854| 668| 521| 538/2005 
See 1576| 1823|1719]2069 
Seqavee feessu.-..| 2727/1315] 1155]1325| 886 
ana ee ee 713| 1301] 1226| 131 
eleatiey i ee 864] 707| 969) 17222 
Seat a. 1368] 1702] 1616|1945 
F2bn/ 1039) 157g) Peat} ois} 593 
“373| 546] 629) 6683/1428] 874] 917) 837|1304|1238| 0) _805|1152 
509| 934] 1185! 621/2057| 1207/1193] 552/1848|1736] 805} _0| 597/2129 © 


ee 1023} 1054/1315} 538/2560}1720]}1689) 408/2376/2250)1152) 597 0} 2494 


Uz 11615[{1739[1635(2005| 717| 937|1001121741 919| 957|1367|212912494| 0 


Distances Between South American (Pacific) Ports 
Se (Statute Miles) 


settee eee --| 374) 0 683} 808}1709)1441)1127}1306} 158]1035 
gee oe 601 0)1129) 226/2148)1879} 484) 723] 698}1480 


§83]1129 0}1308}1047| 778) 759]1762) 539} 372 


Sea ATE 456] 808] 226/1308| _0/2319}2051| 693] 524] 901/1655|1853|1193]1869| 234 


wees 694] 484/1176]4037|2509 


2482|1297| 426] 215] 907|3769 


_ Panama Canal Distances (Statute Miles) 
to—Baltimore, 2,189; Boston. 2.484; | Montevideo, 6,144; Para, 2,659; Pernamb ; 
ton, 8 C., 1,801; Galveston, 1,719; Havana, | Rio de Janeiro, 5,008; Arica, ‘chile, 2.212. Celine’ 
‘Halifax, 2,668; Jacksonville, 1,768; Key | 1,550; Guayaquil, 913; Magallanes, 4,5 13 
220; Kingston, Jamaica, 634; Mobile, 1,604; | P&%@iso, 3,013; Auckland, 7,499; 
ee ae New York, 2,273; Norfolk, Calcutta, 3/8 588: Honolulu, 5,395 
asacola, 1,576; Philadelphia, 2,241; Bor- Sen) 2 
1295; | Gibraltar, 4,989; Glasgow, 5,208; Melbourne, 2120; | Shang 5 
,838; avre, 5,313; Liverpool, 5,237: | Angeles, 3,354: 
, Eng., 5,130; ‘Buenos Aires,” 6,276: | 3.737: Vannoneen 4,643. 


ef 


: 
q - 


Distances, by Water, from New York City 697 
Distances by Water from New York City 
” (Compiled from records of U. Ss. Hydrographic Office, Navy Dept. y 
> TABLE OF DISTANCES FROM NEW YORK CITY (THE BATTERY) TO: 
ihe, Miles Mil 
Place—Route and Season — Plac = 
e—Route and Season = 
Naut. | Stat. Naut, | Stat, 
as So ee ot 2 2 ep 57 
ge ebus, ove pound. E. bound . Cartagena, Col.—Via Crooked ie 
MHAUGY ent coh. ss natal oo 50 Caruana weave Wis in P 's03 | Bie) 
me < . en.—Via Virgin ass. ‘ 18, 
Avia asst 7a Vila Panama Canai tae Cattaro, Aust.—Winter; EB. . bound « 4,626 | 5,327 - 
Adelaide, “Aust. — Via Panama, , Cayenne, Guiana |. : Peis 
i ES eae {| 12.880 | 14:507 |] Chariotterswac PUR i 
5 own... 2,65 067 
Aden, Arabia—-Winter: E E. bound. 6.521 17309 omens BET 58 
mer; E. bound 6,539 | 7,530 || Cherbourg, Fr.— Winter 3,599 
Ajaccio, Corsica—Winter: E. bound| 31965 | 41566 31715 
Summer; E. bound............ 3,983 | 4.587 ‘ 
= Aitica—Via St. Vincent, C. 1,687 
4,674 | 5,382 ‘ 
es, Algetia—Winter; “E. bound| 3:622 ei 1,937 
immer: E. boun 3,640 | 4192 | 4 
Pmapala, nay otro ‘Panama | Via Suez Ganat; Sot Sokotre i 9,911 
SUS a re eae) 2.762 | 3,181 | Summer; E. bound, Via Suez Y 
es Tight. Vin Ambrose Canal, S. of Sokotra L.. 8,625 | 9,932 
ROI gh, wrk cos soa = 20 23 || Colon, C.' Z—Via Crooked I. & 

Via Main Channel......... ae 24 28 | Windward Pass. 1,974 | 2,273 
Via Swash Channel.) 21! 21 24 || Copenhagen, Den.—Winter: E. fs 
‘Amsterdam, } Neth. — Winter: E. } RTT Re Rates = bien 3,928 | 4,523 

2 2,927 Summer; E. bound... 0.222111! ‘029 | 4,639 
Summer; E. bound. : 4°043 Via Pentland Firth (Winter)... 3,675 | 4,232 
Angra, Azores—Winter; E. bound. 2,512 Via Pentland Firth (Summer) . 84. 4,428 
Summer; E. bound. 2.508 || Coquimbo, Ch.—Via PanamaCanai| 4,46 5,145 
Antilla; Cubas_via Crooked. I. Pass. 1,412 Corfu, I.of Corftu—Winter;E.bound| 4,516 | 5,200 
patolagasts, Chile — Via Panama ne es 3 Summer; E. bound... ......... See eae 
HPN ord Sc Bias wins 956 ke ,157 787 | orinto, Nic—Via Panam: Ru , . 
Antwerp, Belg.— Winter; E. bound} 3.386 | 3's99 Coronel, Ch.—Via Panne 4,839 Bare 
Summer; E. bound............ 3,487 | 4,015 Via, Magellan Str... 5o.0cen das 8,135 at 
Aquin Bay, Haiti—Via Crooked I. Culebra I. (The Sound), W. I 1,422 | 1,63 
& Windward Passages....... 1,444 1,663 Cumana, Ven.—Via Mona Pass. 1,901 | 2,189 
Arica, Chile—Vie Panama Canal. 3.938 | 41535 |} Curacao (Santa Ana Hbr.) W. L— ' 
Auckland, N.Z.—Via Panama Canal! 81529 | 9/821 Via Mona Pass............ 44 1,769 | 2,037 
Aux Cayes, ee gatn Crooked I. Danzig, Ger.— Winter; E. bound.. ,053 | 4,667 
& Windward Passages........ 1,447 | 1,666 | Summer; E. bound. 4,223 | 4,863 
OTS IS a ee ae 4,089 | 4,709 Demarara River, Brit. Guiana. ||| 21 2,553 
Bahia Blanca, Argentina 6,154 | 7,087 minica I. (Roseau, W. 1.)—Via 
Bahia Honda, ibe. bd; outside} 1/226 | 1.412 ATpCAga Pasay. oo iccnb: stoned 1,670 |. 1,923 
imore, Md., U.S. A.......... 413 476 || Dover, Eng.—Winter; E. bound. . 3,249 | 3,741 
bados pedo), Wrtec% 1,829 | 2,106 Summer; E. boun .350 | 3,858 
eee ae E.bound| 3,719 4,283 Esmeraldas, Ecu.—Via ~ ‘Pahama 
"Summer eden sea [t rah pe 808 Canal. 2,49 868 
Basse Terre, Guadeloupe, W.I. Via Eten, Peru—Via Panama Canal. - 3,02 488 
P: RE ovate es 1,624 1,870 Fall ‘River, Mass., U. S. A.— Via A 
ae Terre, St. Be at it ge | Long island Bound..2. cant. ce 159 183 
Anegada Ri 765 amagusta, Cyprus I.—Winter; E. : 
pele pact bai Str. ‘of Fla:S.bd.| 1,704 | 1/962 bound... és eens 5,178 | 5,963 
= is Give Fa Fath. mete Anch.).| "681 784 Summer; E. bound. 196 | 5,983 
aA No., Fastnet (lat. 51° 20° 
ne. 6° 27 Winter . bd. .} 2,934] 3,379 9° 36’ W.)—Winter; E. pone 2,812 | 3,238 
11 aa Ry 3,035 | 3,495 . pre E. ieone oan ace 2,9: 3,367 
efields, Bl mo ‘aya orta. zores—Crossin " 

mi Uncoked L and Wind. Pass..} 2,001} 2,304 Long. 47° W. in Lat. 40° 30 "N| 2115 | 2:436 
Bocas det Toro, Panama — Via Fernandina, Fla., U.S. A......... yor t aan 
Crooked I. and Wind. Pass. 2,048 | 2,358 || Fishguard, Wales—-Winter: E. bound 2,992 | 3, 
Bombay, India—Winter; E. bound; Summer; EB. bound. 104 | 3,574 

Via Suez Canal............. 8,174 | 9,413 || Fiume, A. H.— Winter; B, bound...| 4,848 583 
Summer; E. -bound d:; Via Sues Canal 8,192 9,434 Summer; a bound. “iW. a ‘|| 4,866 | 5,604 
Bordeaux Fr,— Winter; un 3,24: .735 ‘ort de Fran artinique, W. I.— 
r: E, bound. tgs aes 3,318 | 3,821 - mAs! Anosa(ia Fags mae 1,717 | 1.977 
Boston, Mass., U. S. A.— ape fe) ‘on ay, —_ 
& L. I. Soun 234 269 Via Long sland Sound faliyacsth 110 127 
mbrose Ch, Vineyard Sd., Fortune Island, Bahamas... ..... 1, 1,259 
& Pollock Rip Slue.........- 305 351 || Funchal, Madelra—Great Circie...| 2,765 | 3,184 
Ouienie! Nantucket Light Vessel. . 378 435 Galveston, Tex., U.S. A.—S. bound; 
Via. L. 1, & Vineyard Sounds & Outside; S. of Dry Tortugas.. ‘|. 1,887 | 2,173 
Pollock Rip Slue. 290 334 || Galway. Ire-Winter; E. bound 2,839 | 3,269 
Boulogne, Fr.— Winter; E, boun 3,250 | 3,743 Summer; E. bound... ..... 2,964 | 3,414 
Summer; 8. bound 5 ORD AN GAIA civ o 01 asso calte ae ieee 4,173 | 4,799 
Bremen, Germ.— 4,178 || Genoa, It.—Winter; E. bound. 060 | 4,675 
er: E. bound... 4/294 Summer; E. bound .......... 4,078 | 4,696 
ek, Ga., U 859 Georgetown, Brit. Gulana acct -| 3249 pte 
shale raltar— er; un . : 
oo fags 2.728 || Sumner; bound». 11] 8aa6 | Bir 
uenos Aires, Arg.—. iy Gibraltar, Str. of (la 
lq Pernambuco, Bahia, Rio de long 5° 45’ Wa wane, Ni j : 
ro, & Montevi 6.914 pound. hte te eee 3,183 et 
Cadiz, Sp.— Winter; 3.629 Summer; E. bound............ 3,201 | 3,6 
* ner; E. bound 3,649 Glasgow, Scot. —Winter; E. bound.| 3. a 
Calcutta, Ind.—Winter; E. bound; Summer; E. bound... ......... 3,175 rei 
~*~ Via. Suez Can.; S. of Sokotra I] 9,816 | 11,304 |] Gothenburg.Swed.—Winter;E. b’nd} 3, Sit 
; EB. bound; Via Suez Summer; E. bound............ * "117 
Can.; 8. of Sokotra I......... 9,834 1}.324 Greenport, N. ¥.,U.8. Also 
4 era, Chile—Via Panama Can...) 4,319 97: Guantanamo Bay (Caimanera) Cuba 1,519 
Sane e pe Panama Can....| 3,363 | 3,873 Via C Grooked I. & Wind, Pass..| 1319} 1, 
~ Via Magellan Str.........-.... Peete | ue roaal, une), Hed. Vea 3.236 
ape ee GME fois. eee hs ore 1,28: 478 || ama Canal...... spf ot Ae 2,810 i 236 
Gaps At Diroctin. 2 nes 6,786 | 7,814 Via Magellan Str. 10,215 | 11, 
nes iver, ae Vode is. 6,856 | 7,895 
aoe ver, uad.—Via m 
ca ena ri hae,.c2 cio 2,588 | 2,980 


Place—Route and Season 


(Custom, House 
Wharf)— Inside: S. bound. ..- 
_ Outside: S. bound 
aaah Nova Scotia 
Hamburg, Ger.— Winte' 
+Summer; E. bound... ......... 
mpton Roads, Va., wu: [SAAc= 
vre, Fr. —Winter; EB 
Summer; E. bound... 
long, Kong—Winter; B. ‘pound Via 
Suez Canal: 8. of Sokotra 


: ~ Canal: ‘s, cot Sokotra I.. 
. Via, Panama, 
: Yokohama & Shanghai 
Via Panama, Honolulu, Yoko- 

_ hama and Shanghai 
ia Panama, Honolulu Guam & 


San Fran cisco, 


Via ‘Suez Canal, 
Singapore; Winter; i . 

Via Suez Canal, Colombo, Singa- 
pore; Summer; B. bound. 

+E —ViaPanamaCanal 
Via Magellan Str. 

iat Isthmus of Tehuantepec. . 

ue, Ch.— Via Panama Canal. 

. an Stagellan Str... 

Istanbul, ‘Tur.— Winter: ‘E. bound. 


U.S 
Haiti—vie Erooked I. & 


mone ne mien tate E. bound . 


amaica—Via- Groce ed 
I. & eee Pass. . 
Nor.— Winter; 


iimas, Canary Heth ates 
one Salvador—Via Panama 


erpool, ane. Rona . boun 
inn 


ila, 
& Ralintane Channel 
San ‘Francisco, 


ma, Shanghai & Hong Kong. 
Panama, Honolulu & Yoko- 


ia Panains, a, & Guam. . 


bo Yael i “Suez 


Colombo, & 
ingapore: Winter; E. bound. 
ez, Colombo & Singapore: 

ummer; B. bound . 
Moan peu —Via Panama Canal, 
Via La Guaira « 


BVUTRIME ASS. 5 SS ae 
vu ‘Ey. ie E. bound. . 


Mavagues, P. R. 


Mazatlan, Mex. — Via PanamaCana! i 
Melbourne, Aust. —Via" Cape of|. 
Hopes tess eeree Deieclaiuerd 


Via Magellan Str iase lois 
Via Panama Canal...... 
Via Panama & Tahiti < 
Via Panama, Tahiti & Sydney. 
Via St. Vincent & Cape Town... 
Via St. Vincent, Cape Town & 
Adelaide eae a. te gator ites 
Winter; E. bound: Via Suez Canal 
Summer; E. bound; ViaSuez Canal 
sree Ala. U. S| A.—Outside: 
reed Peru — Via Panama 
Mona cs ae 3’ N; long. 
67° 47° Wok. 3A, 
Monte Cristh 2b. Re: " 
Montevideo, Uruguay—wirect . 
Via Barbados,Pernambuco, Bahia 
& Rio de Janeiro. 
Naples, It.— Winter; E. bound. 
Summer: E. bound. 
Nassau, N. P. I.—Via ‘NE. Provi- 
dence: Channel's. 8 2.355. 


New Orleans, La., U. S. A.—S.| 


bound; Outside; S. of Dry 

Tortugas, & via S. W. Pass... . 

S. bound; Outside; S. of Dry 

thea & via S. Pass... ..-- 

a U.S. A.—Via Long 
ati ee ‘ 


Outside Long Island. 1!) 12.27: 
Newport News, Va., U.S. A...... 
anes ies Uy Soka See, Wee 


Odessa. Baa. —Winter; E. igs: | 
Summer; E. bound. - : 
Oslo, Nor.—Winter; E. bound. “ave 
Summer; E, bound............ 
Paiti. Peru—Via Panama Canal. 
Panama, C. Z.—Via Crooked 1. & 
Windward PASS) eC ak ae 


Paramaribo, Guiana. 
Pensaccla, Fla., U.S. A.—S. “bound; 
Outside: S’ of Dry Tortugas... 
Pentland Firth (lat. 58° 42’ N.; long. 
3° 20’ W.)—Winter; E. bound . 
Summer; E..bound............ 

Pernambuco, Brazil. . 
Via Barbados, Crossing ‘Equator 
in long.'37/ We ie os ee 
Philadelphia, Pa., TBS At eee 
Plymouth, Eng. —Winter; E. bound 
Summer; E. bound... ......... 


Port * Antonio, Jamaica — Via 
Crooked I.’ & Windward Pass. . 
none au si fe Haiti—Via Crooked 


Port. saath See ‘Col. — Via 
ig I. & Windward Passa- 
es, Panama Canal & Ralboa. 
Port aseuen, St. Lucia, Ww. I—Via 
Anegada Pass. . 
oe bet (Piraeus) Gr. Winter: 


pet SUolecnfeysltsl omnes, ane Wiech 


Port Natal (Durban), Af.. 
Port_of Spain, Trinidad, W. ape 
Vig Virgin) as or aca 


Port Townsend, Wash. U.S. A.—] 


Via Panama & San Francisco. 
Via Magellan Str.& San Francisco} 
Portland. Me., U. A 


Portland, Ore, 
Panama, Canal ‘4 P 
Via Magellan Strait.” 
Forte © i ner abe “isha 7) as ‘Turks| 


14-439) 

| 14, 893 

15,157 | 
41941 


” ; 


14,962 


1,909 


6.946 


| 16,012 


402 
483 


: 


Miles 
Place—Route and Season 

Naut. } Stat. 

Portsmouth, No#.U, & A.—Out- 
i side Nantucket sigtiveed a 395 455 
Preston, Se? wn ea hod §. — 1,219} 1,404 
Progreso Shiela ce cae oe 1,609 } 1,853 
ovincetown, Mass., U.S. A.. 347 400 

ia Ambrose Channel, Vineyard 

Sound & Pollock Rip Slue. . .. 274 316 

hades ae — 1,804 | 2,077 

orida; ' 07 
Puerto Cabelio, Ven—via San 
Juan,P.R. ,Curacao& re been 2,103 2,422 
Puerto Cortes, Hon.—Outside: S. 
bound; Via — of Florida. 1,769 | 2,037 
Puerto Mexico, N INGE: 55.3. keer ,944 | 2,239 
Punta Arena, C, R.—Via Panama ’ 
CAMA COM hc catsh A wsl woos 2.488 | 2,865 
uebec, Can.— Via Gut of Canso. 1,321 1,521 
eenstown, Ire.—Winter;E.bound| 2/876 | 3/312 
Summer; FE. bound... ......... 2.988 | 3,441 
I ORIRIMAED, TBE: «6 Sey << staid yo 4,770 | 5,493 
seau. Dominica . > BP ee 1,92: 
itterdam, . Neth.—Winter; " E. 
DMRS Gs Db..c. scr ah a deus Vea 3,387 3,900 
Summer; E. bound............ 3,488 | 4.016 
St. George, Gren.. 1,842 | 2,121 
St. John, N. B.— Via L. I. Sound. : 486 560 
Via Nantucket Lighivessel..... 545 628 
§t. Johns Harb., Antigua, W. IL— 
Via Anegada Pass. 1,572 1,810 
St. Pierre, rigs cg side sy te 

Anegada P Pass. . 1,750 | 1,963 
St. Thomas, W. L. 1,434 1,651 
St. Vincent i (Porto Grande), Cape 

Verde Is 2,914 3,356 
Samana Bay, Dominican Rep., W.L 1,334 1,536 
San Diego, Cal., A.—Via 

Panama Canal. ............. 4, 5,597 
Via Magellan Str.............. 12,743 | 14,674 

Franciseo, Cal., U. S. A.—Via 

Panama Canal. ............. 5,262 | 6,059 
¥ia Magellan Str.............. 13,135 | 15,126 
mes Cane HOF... 5. 50) osc ec5's 3,328 | 15.348 

San Jose, Guat. —Via PanamaCanal| 2,9 3,343 

Md Magellan Str.............. 11,238 941 

2 Le: It agit ea eee oe 1,39! 1,611 
San Juan del Norte rertomny, 
babe —Via Crooked I. Wind- 
EEO PASS cnn thesis doce mbes 2,032 | 2,340 

- Ouiside; S. bound; Via Straits of 
MoE eee ee ce 2,047 2.357 
Betavarey. Peru—Via ges Canal} 3,126 | 3,600 
Sanchez, Dominican Rep., W. I.. 1,350 1,555 

Santa Marta, Col.—Via Crooked I. 
& Wheat ward ba a 1,783 | 2,053 

Santiago, Cuba—Via Croo F 

p Domina Pa a Via'Mi -..| 1,362] 1,568 

rd 0 — ona 
oa - £2 Se SE Se eae 1,489 1,715 
s. Brazil Ae ee eee 4,957 | 5,709 

vane, Col.—Via Crooked I. & 
WAKO PRBS Cs on mame +s 1,800 | 2,073 

omen [a oh a ie 700 806 
ttle, Wash.—Via Panama Canal| 6,038 | 6,953 

ia Magellan Str.............. 13.914 | 16,023 

Shanghai, China—Via Ca of 

Gon Hope eae peace ...| 14,427 | 16,614 

isa Panama en an 
vie lemen) 3 Str.. 10,667 | 12,284 
Via Panama & Tsugaru Str... |. | 10,573 | 12:176 
Via Panama, San Fran seeccinl - 

Tsugaru Str. . 10,649 | 12,263 
Via Pan., Honoi. “& Yokoh.. 11,137 | 12,825 
Via Suez Canal; Winter; E. bound} 12,361 | 14,234 
ViaSuezCanal:;Summer;E. bound] 12,379 | 14,255 
Via @ Suez Cana i eames. Sing- 

ongkong; Summer; 

pound At eee mi lebenmuaieee <e 12,498 | 14,392 
' Via Suez Cai 1, Ie Sing- 
and Hongkong; Summer; 

Mer toad... ce 12.516 | 14,413 
Singapore, Str. Settl—Via Cape of 

‘Good Hi ee Rae nie gaie ee .. | 12,409 | 14,290 
Panama Canal & San Ber- 

vig Fanas mao yas aia 12.592 | 14.420 

‘anal; Winter; E. bound} 10. i 

vise ae cabal: 1;Summer;E. bound] 10,172 ! 11,714 

water is allowed to come to complete rest in 
ee, where the hole is accurately in the ‘middle. 


f the plug is carefully withdrawn, no ed: 
aa A forcd. Sqhe whirlpool that is generally ob- 
served is due to some slight rotation given to the 
water near the edge of the vessel, which by the 
laws of fiuid motion, becomes very much accentu- 
ated where the water runs out. The direction of 

spin depends on the direction of this slight 
notion. 


Distances, by Water, from New York City 


699 
Miles 
Place—Route and Season 
; Naut. ; Stat. 
Sitka, Alaska—Via Panama & San 
PUTADOISCD «3s arp acres ken ee 6,56 7,559 
Via Magellan Str. & San Franeisco| 14,437 | 16,625 
Southampton, Bngl.........,.... 3,2 3,742 
parrow Point, Md.,U.S.A../ 202. 3! 457 
Sydney, Aust. —Via Cape of Good 
BODES Pew sha ve Paenatonn 13,306 | 15,322 
Via Magelian Str’ 223722252222! 12,779 | 14,716 
Via Panama & direct. ......... .691 |} 11,160 
Via Panama & Tahiti. 9,811 | 11,298 
Via St. Vincent & Cape Town... | 13/402 15,433 
Via St. Vincent, o3Re of Good 
Hope, Adelaide & Melbourne. . 13,734 | 15,826 
ViaSuezCanal;Winter;E.bound . 13,437 | 15,473 
Via Suez Canal;Summer;B. bound 13,455 | 15,494 
Tacoma, Wash. — wt Basics 
‘anal. inte 5 6,058 | 6,976 
Via een Herc. csr ae 13,934 | 16,046 
Talcahuano, Chile — Via Panama 

DORAN a ise eb grain oe 4,822 | 5,553 
Tientsin, China—Via Panama, San 

Francisco, Yokohama, Inland 

Sea & S. of Quelport I.. 11,263 | 12,970 
Trinidad (Dragon's Mouth: lat. 10° 

43’ N., long. 61°45’ W.), W. L— 

Via 3 Ahegada Pass. . 1,921 | 2,212 
Tumaco, Col—Via Panama Canal] 2'439 | 2/809 
Tuxpam’, Mex.—Via Habana, Pro- 

greso and Tampico.......... 2,183 | 2,514 
Valdivia, Chile—Via Panama Canal] 5,000 | 5,758 
Valparaiso, ee: Shee 

Canal. kaki 5 4,633 | 5,835 

Via Magellan Str.02 22705 21.022 8,380 | 9,650 
Vancouver, B. C.—Via Ses 

Canal. Sid antiatin 6,049 |} 6,966 

Via Magellan Str... 21222. 02 2! 13,920 | 16,030 
Vera Cruz, Mex.—Via Habana, 

Cuba & Progreso, Mexico 2,323 
Vera Cruz, Mex.—Direct..... 2,297 
Vigo, Sp.—Summer; E. bound 3,415 

Winter; E. bound. a 5 ghvighe 3.363 
v ig Pass. Py 18° 20’ N é ( 
07’ Ae ois Sap eee 1,638 
Vladivostok, “Si por vik Panama 

Canal & Tsugaru Str......... 9.350 11,343 
Washington, D.C.,U.S.A......,- 41 482 
bp a a N. Z.—Via Cape peer 

Me TARGA | 5 5 ses ne eden 14,034 | 16,161 

Via Cape Town and Composite. 13,302 | 15,318 
Via Magellan Str. «. | 11,344 | 13,064 
Via Panama Canal & Direct. 221] 31522 814 
Via Panama & Tahiti.......... 8,851 | 10,192 
Via St. Vincent & Cape Town.. .| 14,129 | 16.270 
Via St. Vincent, Cape Town & 

Melbourne... a, on wietas nuts 14,441 | 16,630 
Via Suez Canal: Winter; E. bound | 14,356 | 16,532 
Via Suez Canal; ‘Summer; E. bound | 14,374 | 16,552 

Wilmington, N. C., U.S.A Hee 55! 644 
Windward Feasenge 8 (lat. 20° oN 

long. . W. L—Via Fi 

Crooked I, Pass. 1,240 | 1,428 
Yokohama—Via Capeot Good Hope 15,099 | 17,388 

Via Panama Canal. 9,699 | 11,169 

Via Panama & San Francisco. ..| 9.798 | 11,283 
Via Panama & Honolulu....... 10,096 | 11,626 
Via Suez Canal: Winter; E. bound | 13,056 ,035 
ViaSuez Canal;Summer;E. bourd | 13,074 | 15,055 
Via Suez ae rapes en 

apore, Hongkong anghal; 

Winter; E. Sound. 13,539 | 15,591 


Via Suez ‘Canal, oe Rene 
re, Hongkon; ; 

Gans mer; E boun a ...| 13,557 | 15,612 
Yucatan Channel tate 21° 50" N., 
long. 85° 03’ W.), -W. I.—Out- 
aide: S. bound; Via Straits of 


Miorida fo ac cane ae 1,366 | 1,573 
ie eae (NAVY YARD), 
ston, M Yard)—Via 
Pollock ee Sip alae. L, I. & Vine- 
‘vard SOUNdES. 2). .s-cenle deco 288 2 
Hey Tondo. G cate (Navai Station), BOE}. Get 
mdon, Co 5 
Nw n Lon, ng I. Soun a ‘a ye oe 103 119 
iad avy 
Fu geiphis, ‘a 231 _ 266 


The spin of the earth snould actually give Tise 
to a rotation of the water where it runs out, 
but the effect is far too small to be observed with 
a bath or basin. Where a large still sheet of 
water runs out through a vertical pipe, as at 
the intake of a water turbine, the effect should, 
however, be large enough to observe. It is, in fact, 
found that under these conditions whirlpools 
form, and that the spin of the water is a an 
opposite direction in the Northern and in the 
Southern Hemisphere. 
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700 Distances by Water from Ame ican 


yert Melk , ; " ban ; 3] - - Amerie 
Distances by Water from Other American. 
(Figures, Boel dia by U. S. Hydrographic Office, show statute mil 
_(Figu riled_by 


: FROM PORTLAND, ME. FROM KEY WEST — 

rs Sie seas 4,711)New York,via Canal 345] Apalachicola...... _ 416)Havana..........- 
Paria: oa eR 790| Newport News..... 646 | Barbados...--...- 1,680|Halifax........... 

- Bermiuda.......... 841|Pernambuco......- 4,261 Bermuda......-.-. 1240|Hampton Roads. . 
(BOSTON iy cc. 6 bars + 113|Philadelphia....... 600 Boston. . .o dee au 1,594 Liverpool........- 
Buenos Aires..:... 6,763|Port Castries, S. L. 2,137 | Campeche......... 728|Mobile..... ae 

. Charleston.......- 1,026/Quebec........--- 1,229 | Cape Haytien..... 7431 Montevideo di aseet 
Havana..........- 1,677!Rio de Janeiro..... 5,495 | Gharleston.......- 673\New York........ i 
PAUSE si cideove aletatele 389|St. John, N. B..... _ 248] Gienfuegos........ 621|Pensacola......... : 
‘Key West........+ 1,610|St. Thomas, W. 1... 1,793 | Guracoa.......... 1,312|Philadelphia....... 
Montevideo... .-... 6,632/St. Vincent, C. V.. 3,229] Galveston... .. 221. $72'San Juan, POR... L112 
Nassau, N. P...... 1,401)Savannah......... 1.110 | Gipraltar......... 4,583 Vera Cruz........- 1,001 
rah FROM BOSTON 


ae MUO, Pe TRAV EME. | s<0 3 oc sci 1,629 
Antwerp...--...-- 3'693|Halifax.........-. 438 FROM NEW ORLEANS 
Aux Cayes.....-.. 1,878|Hamburg......... 3,995 | Barbados......... 2,468/New York....-... 2,001 © 
Baltimore.....:.-.  737|Liverpool........- 3,372 | Belize...........- 979|Pensacola......... 263 
r 224)London....-..-..- 3.641 | Bermuda... . 2.12. 1,946|Philadelphia....... 1,967 
Mobile. .......+.. 2,173 | Riuefields......... 1,393|Port au Prince... .. 1,404 
Montreal......... 1,436 | Roston...-7 2.0... 2'285|Port Royal........ 1/304 
Norfolk. ..-. 5... 597 | Buenos Aires...... 7,233|Progreso........-. Al 
Philadelphia....... 5471 Campeche........ 749|Quebec.... 0.200. 3,371 
Progreso.........- 2,117 | Gape Haytien...... 1,368|Rio de Janeiro....: 5,965 
Queenstown....... 3,106 | Cape Town....... 9,392|St. John, N. B..... 2,477 
Rio de Janeiro..... 5,460 | Charleston, S.C... 1,363|/St. John’s, N. F.... 3/021 
1,110/St. John, N.B.-... | 329! Gientuegos........ 1,008|San Juan, P. R.... 1,768 
6,727|8t. John’s, N. F. .. 1,019/ Havana.......10.. 694|Santiago.......... 1,302 
11,130)8t. Thomas, W.1.. 1,742 | Key West......... _ 658|Santo Domingo.... 1,737 
7,723|San Juan, P. R.... 1,711] Pondon........... 5,582|Tampico.......... _ 819 
Shae BOOK ss -viee og8y | Montevideo. 2.24 7,102 Trinidad . .. . o 2,376 
os Oy ADIAZO ..- +++ ses pie re ae 6,412] Vera Cruz......... 
tee gi vannal B sles wiehcts aaa BNSDIS 
Lea? i NZAPOLOL. 62). 5 SA ds 
Reta SS, 3487 Tampleo.......2 0, 2/589 : FROM LOS ANGELES ; 
bcs Mieye etapa: 21004 1 dotaide 8,544)Portland, Ore...... 1,139 
PHILADELPHIA 5,515|Saigon si asics as 8,525 
- 4,033) Liverpool F 9,163|San Diego.... 5 112 
06 . 9,117|San Francisco 423 
4,763 . -12,251|/Shanghai 6,859 
109 11,235|Singapore ,058 
2,118 9,817|Sydney - . 7,498 
1,92 A site 7,493) Tahiti. eu 
. _ 841)/Pernambuco....... .. 2,566|Tientsin. 16 
6,815] Port Castries...... 2,019 | Manila 7,520) Tsingtau.... - 6,938 
3,793|Trinidad.......... 2,232 | Melbourne 8,097] Viadivostok....... 5,747 
687|Puerto Cortez..... 2,003 | Monterey......... 331) Wellington........ 6,746 
.. 4,688)Rio de Janeiro..... 5,547 | Nagasaki. ........ 6,416’ Yokohama........ 5,572 
. 2,026/St. Helena........ 5,95: 
fe 1,985|St. Vincent, C V. Is. 
Sete de , acne aan Fa, ce A ee FRANCISCO ’ 
case Sandy Hook....... 
eaaeey 3,661/Santo Domingo.... PA8CO v5.0 ci ia oaths tt aS 
...-. 1,331|/Savannah....-.... Port Townsend.... 887 
63}'Tampico.......... 2,978|Prince Rupert 
. 4,365]Trieste........... g ,484|Salaverry . 
3,840] Vera Cruz.......... Arica. 5,241)/Salina Cruz 
876) Wilmington, N.C... 609 5,636|San Blas... 
1,264. 591/San Diego. 
FROM BALTIMORE Soe Ge : 
SN 4,521,Copenhagen....... 9/Seattle....... 
+++. 4,229|Fayal............. 2,774] Dutch Harbor..... 2,748/Seward..... Rg : 
UEarafe eye: isis 4,794/Genoa...........- 5,002 | Esmeralda........ 3,899) SICK A oie cic erin 
ee 4,608)/Gibraltar......... 4,019 | Guayaquil......... 4:047/Sydney......1.1.. 7766 _ 
sieiege ss. yeisieid 896)Havana........... 1,275 | Guaymas......... 1,716|Tacoma........... 951 — 
BFR Sis 55 ote 2,220) Halifax........... 1,049 | Hong Kong....... 7,262|Talcahuano 
+ S242 16,846} Hamburg... 5.5. . 4,530 | Honolulu. ........ 2,408) Tientsin. ......... 6 
-+++ 1,413)Havre............ 4,005 | Magallenes....... 7,132|Tumaco...... : 
2,050/Istanbul.......... 6,113 | Magdalena Bay.... 1,154|Valdivia. .. 
Y) §631)London ...2. 270 Manilad 5 o.0. ceen 7,164| Valparaiso 5,919 
phon 10,237| Vera Cruz......... 2,056 Pica sat eS. Ss ye Ey e eevee aoe 
FROM. NORFOLK ago Pago........ ,779| Victoria, B. C..... 58 
PATBIGES: oe oie e sols .. 4,358; Puerto Mexico,.... 2,007 | Pisagua.....-..-.- 5,289) Yokohama...,.... 5,223 
=) jtimore.... popes ve se me are as ve 
Nie eieheteis aie are « ; o de Janeiro..... 5,45 
(Cs aan aa 5O7|Rotterdam.... <2. 4090 BEOME SEAT ERR 
nal ves 1,067|/San Juan, P. R.... 1,442] Bellingham........ 89) Portland, Ore...... 415 
o> ewise (6,7 68/8b. Thomas... .. 5. 1,492 | Dutch Harbor..... 1,966|Shanghai.......... 6,316 
howls) 5,012/Santa Marta...... 1,829 | Hong Kong........ 6,943/Sitka............. 932 
an ae 4,672\Savannah......... 575 | Honolulu......... 2.774|Tacoma........... 29 
Wie Sake: 336)Vera Cruz........ 2,066 | Los Angeles....... 1,320|Vancouver........ 139. 
«ses+-  299)/Washington, D.C... 198] Manila........... 6,923) Vladivostok....... 5,029 
PS 8-6 © «-. 6,088| Wilmington, N.C.. 412 | Nome....... +++... 2,635' Yokohama,..... ‘.. 4,900 © 


rhe more important elements in solution in sea water (percentages)—Chlorine, 1,935; bromine | 
6; sulphate, .269; carbonate, .0072; sodium, 1.0171; potassium, .0387; calcium, .0419; magnesium, 


Milligrams per litre of water—Iodine, 2.38. Found in considerable quantities in ashes of seaweeds. 
Fl e, 0.8.22. Found in the shells of mollusks. Phosphorus, present as phosphate. Arsenic, 0.01 to 
silicon, 0.2 to 1.4. Borum, present in sea water and in ashes of marine plants. Lithium, present 
ea water; rubidium, 14. Cacsium, present in sea water. : 
Barium and strontium, present in ashes of seaweeds and marine boiler scale. Aluminum and iron. 

Manganese, abundant in mud of ocean bottom; present in ashes of seaweeds, and in shells and. tissues © 
of mollusks. Nickel and cobalt, present in ashes of certain marine plants. mes 
Copper, present in sea water and in ashes of some seaweeds and corals. Zinc, 0.002; lead, present in 


_ certain corals and conchs. Silver, 0.01 to 0.169: gold, 0.005 to 0.016. tom 
dredgings. Radium, 0,000000000017. ; $180" 0. 9a Ales prenent in kee 
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eo Trayeling Distances in the United States 


_ (Statute miles; shortest direct routes; data from War Department's Official Table of Distances) 


; Char- Cin- Gal- | Indi- ; Kan-) L 
Z City Balti-| Bis- | Bos- Nester Chi- | cin- |Cleve-| Den-| yes- | anap- one oe 
more |marck} ton | S.C.| cago | nati | land ver ton olis City |geles 


1108 309 733 8 750 | 1529 912 598 889 I 
549 7 593 446 | 1831 | 1577 703 | 1210 9 : 
968 | 1033 943 681 | 2067 | 1996 965 | 1484 | 3264 ! 
498 945 525 445 183 | 1559 | 1583 467 969 | 2749 i 
68 1015 730 992 | 1838 | 1221 840 | 1198 $30 ' 
1033 | 1015 285 357 | 1034 | 1148 184 451 3 f 
943 73 285 262 | 1257 | 1157 110 617+] 239 ; 
681 992 357 262 0 | 1391 | 1400 284 757 | 2537 | 
1903 | 1130 7 977 | 1222 834 322 92 517 | 1459 ' 
2067 | 1838 | 1034 | 1257 | 1391 0 | 1146 | 1159 636 2 
990 272 260 171 | 1306 | 1352 2 715 | 2495 
2462 | 1993 | 1466 | 1584 | 1706 779 886 | 1486 949 8 5 
1996 | 1221 | 1148 | 1157 | 1400 | 1146 1105 806 | 169: 
1939 | 1164 | 1100 | 1109 | 1352 | 1074 48 | 1057 749 
965 840 184 110 284 | 1159 | 1105 5 2299 4 
1214 268 | 1088 822 | 1084 | 1869 | 1031 932 | 1233 | 2615 
1484 | 1198 51 617 757 636 80 519 1780 
1736 1610 | 1344 606 | 2391 1553 | 1454 | 1755 | 3137 
3264 | 2805 | 2231 | 2397 | 2537 | 1422 } 1698 | 2299 | 1780 
1057 797 37 1192 | 1043 112 55: 233% 3 
1390 727 534 494 7 1120 66. 492 484 | 196 ¢ 
1118 | 1100 85 370 442 {| 1119 } 1233 269 536 | 2316 
1283 484 749 605 867 | 1468 737 603 832 | 2321 
1243 597 5 300 562 | 1241 895 298 601 | 2198 | 
1577 802 930 836 | 1098 | 1349 419 899 86: 3 
23 736 909 751 579 1764 812 | 1331 | 3111 
579 391 952 667 638 | 1923 } 1 777 | 1283 
1760 | 1214 882 | 1079 737 551 784 343 | 1492 
1521 | 1334 488 773 845 538 | 1000 672 1 1821 
32 817 660 487 | 1851 | 1672 720 | 1239 9 
673 811 4 135 | 1502 | 1476 3 2670 
10 1077 | 1142 | 1052 90 | 2176 | 2105 | 1074 | 1593 | 3373 
3286 | 3119 | 2253 | 2538 } 2610 | 1376 | 2522 | 2437 | 1979 1 
57. 393 865 580 553 |-1836 | 1461 690 | 1196 | 2976 
1217 920 284 339 918 86 241 27: 
1431 | 1413 39) 3 755 909 | 1296 582 2192 
2932 | 2358 | 2524 | 2664 | 1549 | 1825 | 2426 | 1907 127 
3304 | 3117 | 2271 | 2556 | 2628 | 1374 | 2173 | 2455 | 1977 475 
1077 115 | 1027 743 | 1005 | 1823 | 1075 853 | 1183 9 
3231 | 324 2198 | 248 2555 | 1559 2382 | 2050 | 1312 
32 44 2 113 | 1278 | 1301 225 
459 509 787 553 437 | 1810 | 1537 663 | 1170 | 2950 
New Phii- | Port- ; Port- | Rich-| Sa Wash- . 
City eapo-| Or- | New adel- | iand,|land,|mond, St. Fran- Seat- |ingt’n 
lis |leans| York phia | Me. | Ore. | Va, |Louis| cisco| tle | D.C. 
310 | 3085 488 | 1016 | 3103 | 3030 372 
1217 | 2810 549 | 611 | 2808 | 2939 649 
61 | 3456 745 | 1387 | 3474 it} 629 
528 | 3050 15 932 | 306 2995 
1331 | 2684 736 5 | 2682 | 2813 763 ’ 
109 | 3286 575 | 1217 | 3304 | 3231 459 
607 | 2778 552 719 | 2796 | 2723 436 
955 | 2749 369 549 | 2767 6! 387 
1142 | 2253 865 284, | 2271 | 2198 787 
1052 | 2538 580 339 | 2556 | 2483 
2610 53 536 | 2628 | 2555 437 
2012 | 2210 | 1370 686 934 | 25 1578 } 
2176 | 1376 | 1836 918 | 1374 | 1559 | 1810 ¥ 
1500 | 1931 | 1223 340 | 1929 | 2055 | 1145 $ 
859 | 2525 724 488 | 254: 2470 : 
2571 | 1941 | 2163 | 1245 | 1287 | 2124 | 2137 f 
2105 | 2522 | 1461 864 | 2173 } 2827 | 1537 
2048 | 2450 | 1 816 | 2079 | 2765 | 1 : 
: 1074 37 241 | 2455 | 2382 3 
any: ise | ee | 8s |: as |G 
.| 1496 612 982 890 | 1323 
Rennes city, i.” Cee 868 | 1331 | 1239 | 1593 | 1979 | 1196 | 278 | 1977 | 2050 | 1170 . 
West... 2018 | 1134 | 1504 | 1412 5 | 3687 | 1161 | 1488 | 3 3816 | 1277 
$ 47 1291 | 1199 | 1675 | 2506 | 1037 349 | 2293 | 2577 | 1064 
2003 | 3111 | 3019 | 3373 | 1129 | 2976 | 2058 47, 1312 | 29. 
787 865 7 1166 | 2473 274 | 2471 66; 
1016 | 1039 947 | 1272 | 2093 995 371 | 2248 | 2052 gl j 
396 | 1158 | 1066 | 1499 | 2463 5 | 2441 | 2534 | 931 y 
1016 994 902 | 1227 | 2168 950 2113 2 H 
1420 5 167 266 | 3237 418 | 1128 | 3255 | 3182 
1345 | 1253 | 1686 | 2725 | 1 ig! 2 2918 | 1118 
1345 1 | 3162 343 | 1053 3107 227 ¢ 
752 | 1596 | 1504 | 1869 | 2113 | 1391 1803 4 1418 Cas 
1062 } 1397 | 1305 630 | 1785 | 1353 414 | 1783 | 190: 1275 
243 | 1214 | 1122 | 1555 | 29 887 791 689 | 3119 9 ; ai 
1253 433 | 3070 251 961 8. 3015 13 a 
147 | 441 | 349 | 782 | 2721 | 418 | 612 | 2739 | 2666 | 302 
1686 1} 43 0 | 3395 | 684 | 1326 | 3413 | 3340 | 568 i 
2725 oe 3070 oaet a a $118 Ee: gist 183 sae 4 i 
, 4. 
Mts 1053 96 1326 | 2199 918 2197 | 2328 892 
1296 | 1307 | 1215 540 | 1825 | 1263 57 154 | 1784 | 1185 
‘ 24 3180 | 3088 | 3413 772 | 3136 | 2197 0 0, 8 
‘Beactl in, be 2918 | 3107 | 3015 | 3340 | 180 | 3063 | 2328 | 955 2985 
Washington, D.G.....| 1195 | 1118 | 227 | 135 | 568 | 3040 | 116 | 892 | 3058 | 2985 


Automobile Touring Mileage in the Un 


(Data revised in 1938, by the American Automobile A sociat 
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Gettysburg, Pa....... 
Hagerstown, Md. 


505 
397| 539] 357| 714] 499 
491] 109] 926/1028) 928 


Mexico City 


Cities in the West 


{ 


Ariz. 


Denver, Colo. 
Duluth, Minn, 
El Paso, Texas 
Gd. Canyon, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Los Angeies, Cal. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Chicago, Il: 


‘3 | Dallas, Texas 
4 


846} 465/1573}1782 888]1816]1504/2516 

45|_911]1607}1555| 850) 599/1980}1572|1104/2124|2841 
,|1153]1759|2100|1266|1279|2026}1408| 493)/2336|1762|1766/2345/3197 
-|1018) 948} 114/1057| 871] 876] 762)1183] 746]1234]1326]2044 


1287/1745); 8) 991 

846) 911 

cen eeue> | 46511607 6 
@XaS >... 1573)1555 2 810}....| 663 LO 


We mteaieria 1273|2066|2783 — 
BER 0 1523)1980)2336}1183]1115) 235/1070}1196 1356 -;:-| 793)1711| 600)1148 : 
Redes 888/1572)1762) 746) 523) 5 5 --.-}1913] 583}1786 — 
Angeles, -»» - |1816]1104/1766/1234/2252)1700)1319|2270] 931] 586)1273}1711]1913]. ...]2081|2367 — 
emphis, Tenn. ..... . |1504)2124/2345}1326) 557] 482/1213}1106]1129|1602|2066] 600] 583/2081).... 
exico City, Mex..... 2516/2841/3197)/2044|2220)1229/1931/2490/1410/2073]2783]1148/1786|2367/1711]. .. 


Milwaukee, Wis...... 7 1700/1044] 92/1083]1099| 433]1643|1920]/1596|1214| 6 319 . 
t & 1337| 888} 42 | 


1 
'291)2647)1494) 998 

1358/1548} 533] 487) 746] 588) 554/1212/1409]1312] 960} 213]1767| 797|1935 — 
494} 885/1320/ 2338/2339] 1405]1907/1987/1344| 731/2474/2066]1056|2618|3335 _ 
616/1423/1031/2050|1884)1116/2068]1437| 738} 930/2119]1777| 488]/2264|2847 ~ 

1827}2016}1001| 295) 697] 916} 772)1258]1681|1740| 828] 254/21 34 
388/1015} 483)1502 
1937|2292/1140}1291 
53) 855]1527}1271}2290 
1309/1665} 512)1435 
553} 839/137912321 
| 447) 504/1107)1986 
B.C, 703} 931)1529|2471 
gz, Man.. ..| 448/1590} 9832/1181) 924/14 
tone Nat. Pk. . 455\ 628} 506/1481114 


. Baker, of the National Safety Council, told the National Institute for Highway Safety Training 
troit, Mich, (Aug. 9, 1938) that a country wide study had shown the moron, not the genius, to 
he best automobile driver. He added that some morons and other less than normal persons were. 
dangerous to have on the highway because they acquire delusions of grandeur and the like. He 
oposed a triple standard of examination marks with the ultimate rank of ‘“‘fine’’ for all drivers to 
Spire to achieve as a goal. : ed 
Pe ; 


a. Auto Touring Distances 703 


Automobile Touring Mileage in the United States (Cont'd) 


(Data revised in 1938, by the American Automobile Association) 


- 
; wis . E 
> ~ - ; 
a |e 5 : ie 3 ph si gs : 
Seer fla slalalzisieler2lsiel . 
Bers) e ete tel wisi ci eis 38iSis| 
3 3 S 2 F a ar 5 3 e 5 3 . 6 0 s Cities in the East. 
s& ° 2 =) ~ 3 gm 2): 3 — 2 S = s a) 
ei = | & | |) Bobee | Mie | o |e S|}%/ésl4a| 
aa) & | 8 4 2SiSif Rl Ssiszisfseisisig| s 
Ss a |e 2{—e |e [eR ols /alaejal|se] Bs 


784) 62] 839] 239 1471 465 247| 476| 242/422 493/1028| 593) 406] 382) 220/ Albany, N. ¥. 

568] 399] 608} 577| 192] 230] 99] 231] 527] 7 Aeeaioe hee 
: 759 148 812} 470) 495} 37) 527 Balti 

gag 219) 989] 316 223) 647| 318) 605! 107 390 964/193] 781) 588) 454) 181 Rost AEA 


50! 544| 391) 412| 589] 379] 227] 567 
are! ae] "eal sini oo | 2% 574| 507| 750] 304] 116] 397; 491| Buffalo, N. Y. 
2) 794) 933] 98] 3101 732) 404) 623] 21 649/1136) 692| 401] 539] 109} Burlington, Vt. 


3f 1} 256 
30 440 27| 926)1041| < 
} 1} 352] 543! 298] 577) 357| 9 
189 ges 307| 879| 842] 879 758 460 1103 1061 796 200 236 532 714 1038 Chie ah eae 
27) © 7 : 9: 5} 499] 928 i ati, ¢ 

a aa 351 584 Bi 557 437| 129! 759) 766] 475) 555) 111] 309] 365] 684 Cleveag One 
ee eet 216) 724 BE 620} 465! 178) 880} 906| 531} 419] 132] 439] 390] 824] Columbus, Ohio 
Reel eae 363| 606 age 720} 601} 291| 831] 789| 637] 530] 57] 250] 527) 756] Detroit, Mich 

128/1063) 897] $46) 813] 515)1229]1246| 758] 172) 414] 721| 735) 1164; Evansville, Ind. 
181] 544} 738] 189} 766] 414] 457} 79} 544) Gettysburg, Pa. 
166] 580) 774) 181) 739) 400) 442) 70) 580] Hagerstown, Md. 
206} 507] 702) 225| 793] 439] 419] 114] 507| Harrisburg, Pa. 
345 1056 1075| 658] 244] 228] 535] 565} 994] Indianapolis, Ind. 


830}. ... 360} 555/1076} 633] 440) 445} 182 
8] 2 09 Lak ; 
n18 878]... .| 935| 769] 718] 685) 386|1100/1117| 630] 266] 305] 612] 606] 1035 Eoulsville tao ee 
89 178] 935}... .| 392] 815) 486] 624] 284] 183] 733/1136} 664] 357] 623] 196] Montreal, Que. 
24 215) 769) 392)....| 422) 94) 381) 333] 540] 340] 968) 614] 519] 230) 333] New York, N. Y. 
747) 637| 718] 815| 422|....| 329) 424) 756] 962] 88] 991) 651] 705| 193] 756) Norfolk, Va. 
40 309] 685] 486) 94) 329)... .| 299) 427) 634) 246] 885] 532] 493] 136] 427| Philadelphia, Pa. 
45] 543) 386| 624) 381| 424! 299]... | 714] 807] 342] 590| 233] 350] 236] 697/ Pittsburgh, Pa. 
265|1100| 284) 333] 756] 427| 714]... .| 283] 673|1303] 871) 678] 563] 102) Portland, Me 
1075| 360/1117| 183} 540} 962] 634) 807| 283]... .| 880/1319] 846 770| 246] Quebec, Que. 
658] 555} 630| 733] 340| 88] 246] 342) 673] 880]....| 902] 568] 623] 110] 673) Richmond, Va. 
1076] 266|1136| 968] 991| 885] 590|1303/1319| 902]....| 472] 779] 809] 1238] St. Louis, Mo. 
28| 633] 305| 664| 614| 651] 532| 233) 871| 846] 568] 472]....] 307] 470] 798] ‘Toledo, Ohio 
440] 612| 357| 519) 705| 493| 350] 678} 540] 623] 779; 307|....| 513] 510) Toronto, Ont, 
565| 445| 606] 623 230| 193] 136] 236] 563] 770| 110] 809] 470] 513|....| 563] Washington, D. C. 
994| 1821/1035] 196] 333| 756] 427) 697) 102| 246| 673/1238| 798| 510] 563]..... White Mts.. N. H. 
3 a | } s|3 st he tosats tga bes 
| ee Re a 6}/f/}&1 8 Zl Sia] [As 
{2 \2i8i6] .-S15lelalzl/elele]4yes 
3 e114 eee eesh Pee le 1g S - | 9 | | 9&| Cities in the West 
S oo Ss Zz = = 2 a = ) bag 2 $= 
Bepeo. lias | & Ssisielil&ye@®iaofe} 3 ae 
eijeq|/Olrels 0 ew bole fe |S. So 8 iS § 
Blcliztisie;cirisielelsieisis|aise 
aI I o E 6 Q Py = ci a 5 Fy g « a CR 
= Zilolaledalalalalalalale]z ir 
826 1442] 1613|1142]1065|1587]1853/1245|1395/1061|1545| 448) 639) Bismarck, N. D. 
1870 388|1937| 8551309] 553} 447] 703/1590| 455) Boise, Idaho 
1700 1423|2016] 1015|2292] 1527|1665|_839| 504| 931] 932] 628] Calgary, Alta. 
1044 83/1140\1271| 512/1379|1107|1529/2181| 506]. Cheyenne, Wyo. 
~92 487|2338|2050| 295|1502/1293 '2290|1435/2321/1986|2471| 924/1481) Chicago, Ill. 
746|2239|1884| 697/1335| 288)1997| 700|2298|2035/2448|1462/1425) Dallas. Texas 
1356| 399|1464/1201/1614/1241| 591 Denver, Colo. 


26 
1907|2068| 772|1520|1561|2308] 1511/1860] 1526/2010) 421|1103 Duluth, Minn. 
584/1356| 359/2105|1905|2255/1901 |1348 El Paso, Texas 
883] 536|1403]1203|1553|1905| 771 Grand Canyon, Ariz. 


] 0 
aed 731| 930|1746| 522}1879]1170|1251| 684/ 331 oe 1164} 190 Helena, ee 
535| 948] 213/2066|1777| 254|1229| $58|2017| 912|/2125|1820|2275] 930 1252 Kansas a) 
1129 Los Angeles, 


2277|2102|2136|1767/10 1541| 425/1 : 

650] 93 7|2618|2264| 334|1716| 782|2377|1081|2679|2404|2829/1513/1804 Memphis, Tenn. 

2312 2320)1547|1935|3335|2847|1925|2432| 929)2767 reef 3394|3132/3544/2629 |2521 Mexico City, Me: 
26; 75| 387 ee Milwaukee, Wis 


“363 1392|2139]1342]1817|1482)19 27 beer lis, Minn 
1090 19| 2428] 1246|2844|2582|2994/1878|1972 ew Orleans, La. 
10} 385/1161 68|1016|1007| 1804) 965|1911/1607|/2061) 7171039 Omaha, Ne! 
8} 1863 Paks 721/180: 1| 3461890 Portland, Ore 
5}18¢ ivicy 3/1980] 240|1309| 958/1062/1108/2076| 7 Reno, Nev. 
387] 603) .775 320|2032|. .. .|1484] 997|2272|1145|237912075 7328 1106 | 1506 St. Louis, Mo. 
1527 ~.. .|1528] 788} 900]1010] 810)1160/1513) 378 Salt Lake, Utah 
1383)1 8 90) |2: 2640/1723 |1617 San Antonio, Tex. 
23 5 it 240 .., .{1297|_ 917}1011|1067}2301 | 1026 San Francisco, Calif. 
a te 1342]1246| 965/1803|1309}1145 1297}. . 2 2012}1635| 989 Santa sa M. 
Beet seat ie Sasa uO ate ETHSRT aa] | SUtaH| is] Rocha Wan 
Se ee eee tee| 346 |1108) 2529 ba 201 485}... .|1863|1020 shed ay ree C. 
1. 


2372 640] 1067|}2012| 150 : 
. 7 2 1106] 1513/1723] 2301|1635|1770| 1436/1863)... . |1087 Winnipeg, i 
| es 12 639 ts 76 1506} 378|1617|1026| 989) 870] 535 1020}1087}.... YellowstoneNat.Pk, 


v 1 ad in Michigan showed that on two-lane highways 1.97 
ee eee a rrtgns yO Je-miles of pagel. On three-lane highways the figure 


persons were killed for each million vehicl 1 three 
oe to 1.32 and on the four-lane Caraga A oan LR NT ete survey Wen Meee 
i chigan 5 e 
ee ered i ree es ¥ ‘a d leaving only those due to passing either in 


i . total an 
re and intersection accidents from te of Killed ‘per 1,000,000 miles of vehicle travel for 


e same or opposite directions, the figures 
two-lane; 1.32 ‘or three-lane; and 1.16 for four-lane undivided highways. 
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(Data revised ae 1938, by the American Automobile Association) — 


ach, | 


mn Pitre = io} 5 i . s + 8 i A 
; ‘ 1S) psi (est - let bak | : r es 
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SIS ElElS Si el S/S eie1ei)e)e | 3 (seq 
a) ” | a 
S) 4) 8 | OS RMA ee |e |e le ee ee 
Asheville, N. C.:.....].... 221| 372| 294] 171] 462] 123] 580] 841| 314] 792) 408] 321} 649) 552) 773 — 
‘Atlanta, Ga..i.-.)--. 221]. ..| 157| 318] 241] 345] 206] 481| 714] 260] 590] 588] 282} 491] 773) 639 — 
‘Birmingham, Ala... :: 372] 157]....| 518] 452] 509] 278] 265| 868] 217| 392] 762) 503} 624) 828) 856— 
Charleston, S.C... ..: 94| 318|'518]....]| 122] 286] 417| 799] 654| 604] 875} 431] 118] 506| 539) 580 
Columbia, 8. C....... 171| 241] 452] 122]....}| 316] 294] 734] 684] 515] 810] 372] 159] 536) 480) 610 
' Jacksonville, Fla... ... 2] 345] 509| 286] 316]....| 551] 774] 354| 632] 637) 717] 157] 220 825 289 
Knoxville, Tenn. 123] 206] 278] 417| 294] 551|....| 457] 919 220 670| 484| 444] 758) 549] 845 
arompite Fenn, 580] 481] 265] 799] 734| 774| 457]... .|1142 446| 988] 763] 890|1006 1083 
Miami, Fla..... 841] 714| 868| 654] 684] 354] 919]1142}. 1500 1035 1094| 526] 292/1192 . 
Naghvilie, "Renn: 344| 260| 217] 604] 515| 632] 220] 253|1000}. 541| 704| 569] 840] 769 986 
- New Orleans, La. 792| 590| 392| 875| 810] 637] 670| 446|1035| 541 .|1154| 786] 752/1220| 932 
- Richmond, Va.. 408] 588] 762] 431] 372] 717} 484] 988/1094) 704|1154 559| 937] 110]1010 
“Faas Ga. 321} 282] 503] 118] 159] 157] 444| 763] 526] 569] 786} 559|....) 377] 667| 452 
649] 491] 624] 506] 536} 220] 758] 890] 292] 840] 752] 937| 377]|....|1045| 230 
52| 773] 828] 539] 480] 825} 549/1006/1192] 769]1220] 110} 667/1045)....|1118 
773| 639] 856] 580] 610] 289] 845]1068} 65] 926] 932|1010| 452] 230|1118].... 


A Gettysburg. 
258° MeConnellsbirr 
ee Bedford 


2 5 Jersey Cit 
5 Sera 


3 Sune 
c Ol Mt. a cbe 


% b | 


3oston, Mass.......... 
rovidence, R.I....... 
Westerly, be To... 7 5 
New L London, Conn. 


) Che: r, Pa 
ALinevOn, Del 
Ikton, Md.. eles 

300 Havre de Grace 
426 


Coudersport : 
BOSTON—MIAMI 


Miles 


Miles 
Washington, D. C....1,176 
Fredericksburg, Va. ..1,122 
Richmond, Va....... ,066 
Petersburg, Va....... 1,044 
South Hill, Va....... 88 
Raleigh, NI Cnt aod 905 
Rockingham, N. C 803 
Columbia, 8. C...... 693 
Aiken, 8. Goo os 634 
Augusta, Ga......... 618 
Waycross, Ga........ 434 
Jacksonville, Fla... :: 367 
St. Augustine a ons e 316 
Daytona, Beach...... 262 
Melbourne.......... 174 


“Mileage on Important Automobile Routes 
{Data revised in 1938, by the American Automobile Association) 
NEW YORK—SAN FRANCISCO 


Van Wert, Ohio 
Fort Wayne, Ind... 
Plymouth 
Valparaiso, Ind 
Dyer, Ind 
Chicago, Heights, Il.. 


Miles Mi 1 
1,675 North Platte. ....... 1,498 
1,750 Big Spring, Neb...... 1,423 — 
1,800 Sidney, Neb......... 1,373 © 
1,901 Cheyenne, Wyo . 1,272 7 
1,953 -Laramie: « <.-5.< shelters 1,220 © 
2.073 Rawlins. «<5; aqaaltise 1,100 © 
184 Rock Springs........ 989 
2,199 Green River.....-... 974 
2,299 Evanston, Wyo.... 74 
2/384 Salt Lake City, Utah, 789 
2,579 Wells, Nev.......... 594 — 
2,633 Elko......... 540 — 
2,762 Winnemucca, 411 
Wadsworth. i 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Miles 
317 Port Allegheny 
o Smethport.. . 


Miles. 
1,513 Ft. Pierce... ........ 136 
1,571 W. Palm apenas 68 
L 639 Miami......... aietets ort 0 


(Alternate, Petersburg to J: 
sonville via Charleston.) 
Petersburg, Va....... 
Rocky Mount, N.C... 
Wilmington, S. C 
Florence, 8. C 
Snereeton, 8. 


ack- 


1,351 


U. S.—National Parks and Monuments 


705 


_ The National Park Service (June, 1938) 


The National Parks and National Monuments 


is responsible for 26 national parks, 3 national historical 


parks, 74 national monuments, 1 national recreational area, 11 national military parks, 8 national 


ttlefield sites, 8 national memorials, 11 national cemeteries 


1 national historic site, and 1 national 


Parkway, totaling 18,787,233.091 acres or 29,355,043 square miles. In addition, areas in the District of 


lumbia total 7,228.560 acres. 


Following are the national parks. The year is that of creation of the park; figures in parentheses 


Show area, in square miles, 


_ Abraham Lincoln, 1916, in Kentucky, near 
eepponyilia (0.17)—Contains the log cabin and part 
of the farm where Abraham Lincoln was born. 

Acadia, 1919, Maine coast (24.91)—-The group of 
aie mountains upon Mount Desert Island and 
8 bold point on opposite mainland across French- 
ons Bay. Formerly called the Lafayette National 

Bryce Canyon, 1928, Southwestern Utah, (56.23) 
—Box canyon filled with countless array of fantas- 
tieaily eroded pinnacles. Best exhibit of vivid 
coloring of earth’s materials. 

Carlsbad Caverns, 1930, Southeastern New 
Mexico (15.75)—Contains stupendous caverns, not 
yet wholly explored, with magnificent limestone 
decorations. 

Crafter Lake, 1902 Southwestern Oregon (251)— 
Lake of extraordinary blue in crater of extinct vol- 

0. Sides 2,000 feet high. Tinteresting lava 
ormations. Fine fishing. 

Fort McHenry, 1925, Baltimore, Md., Harbor 
‘(0.07)—Restored and preserved as birthplace of 
“Star-Spangled Banner.”’ j 

General Grant, 1890, Middle Eastern California 
ey eo to preserve the celebrated General 

Tant Tree and grove of Big Trees. 

Glacier, 1910, Northwestern Montana (1,538)— 
Ruseed mountain region of unsurpassed alpine 
: acter, 250 glacier-fed lakes of romantic beauty. 
60 small glaciers. Frecipices thousands of feet 
deep. Almost sensational scenery of marked indi- 
Viduality. Fine trout fishing. 

Grand Canyon, 1910, North Central Arizona 
(1,008)—The greatest example of erosion and the 
Most sublime spectacle in the world. 

Grand Teton, 1929, Northwestern Wyoming 
(150)—Includes most spectacular portion of Teton 
Mountains, an uplift of unusual grandeur. 

Great Smoky Mountains, 1930, North Carolina 
and Tennessee (643)—This area is not to be de- 
veloped as a national park until at least 427,000 
acres have been donated to the United States, as 

ied in organic act. . 

Hawaii, 1916, Hawaii (248)—Interesting volcanic 

as—Kilauea and Mauna Loa, active volcanoes on 

ie island of Hawaii; pees a huge extinct 


Hot Springs, 1921, Middle Arkansas (1.54)— 
Hot Springs said to possess healing properties. 
y hotels and boarding houses; bathhouses under 
overnment supervision. Reserved by Congress in 
1832 batt the Bey Rg ate = Reservation to prevent 
loitation of hot waters. 

Sensen Voleanie, 1916, Northern California (163) 

—recently active volcano in United States proper. 

Lassen Peak, 10,453 feet; Cinder Cone, 6,913 feet; 

hot springs; mud geysers. 

‘Mammoth Cave, 1936, Southwestern Kentucky 
(54)—series of caverns including spectacular onyx 
cave formation. Became nationally known in the 
War of 1812 when patter from the cave was 

in maki npowder. 

Pihess Verde. 1906, Southwestern Colorado (80)— 
‘ost notable and best preserved prehistoric cliff 
wellings in the United States, if not in the 

world. 

Aeounit McKinley, 1917, South Central Alaska 

3,030)—Highest mountain in North America. 

her above surresestng country than any 
er mountain in the world. 

en Rainier, 1899, West Central Washington 

(378)—Largest accessible single peak glacier sys- 

tem; 28 glaciers, some of large size; 48 square miles 

of glacier, 50 fo 500 ace thick. ‘Wonderful sub- 
ild-flower fields. 

ate 1906, Southern Oklahoma (1.32)—Sulphur 

and other springs said to possess healing properties. 

Rocky Mountain, 1915. North Middle Colorado 
(io Heart of the Rockies, snowy range, pe: 
11,000 to eee feet altitude. Remarkable records 

lacial period. ~ 

ie juoia, Prego Middle Eastern California (604)— 

ig Tree National Park. Scores of sequoias 20 

to 30 feet in diameter, thousands over 10 feet in 
ameter, General Sherman Tree, 36.5 feet in dia- 
ter and 272.4 feet high. Towering mountain 
anges; startling precipices. Mount tney and 


ern River canyon. 
Shenandoah, 79035, in Northwestera Virginia 
82)—Embraces outstanding scenic section of the 
Sine Ridge Mountains. 


Wind Cave, 1903, South Dakota (20)—Cavern 
having several miles of galleries and numerous 
chambers containing peculiar formations. 

Yellowstone, 1872, Northwestern Wyoming, 
Southwestern Montana, and Northeastern Idaho 
(3,438)—More geysers than in all rest of world 
together. Boiling springs; mud volcanoes; petrified 
forests. Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone, remark- 
able for gorgeous eng. Large lakes; many 
large streams and waterfalls. Vast wilderness, one 
of the greatest wild bird and animal preserves in 
the world. Exceptional trout fishing. 

Yosemite, 1890, Middle Eastern California (1,176) 
Valley of world-famed beauty. Lofty cliffs; roman- 
tic vistas; many waterfalls of extraordinary height; 
3 groves of Big Trees; high Sierra; Waterwheel 
Falls. Good trout fishing. Indian village. 

Zion, 1919, Southwestern Uteh (135)—Magnifi- 
cent gorge (Zion Canyon), depth from 1,500 to 
2,500 feet, with precipitous walls. Of great beauty 
and scenic interest. 


NATIONAL HISTORICAL PARKS 


Colonial National Historical Park, 1936, South- 
eastern Virginia—Includes three areas of historic 
importance in Colonial history—Jamestown, Wil- 
liamsburg, and Yorktown. 

Morristown, 1933, New Jersey (1.64)—Served as 
base hospital for the Colonial Army throughout the 
Revolutionary War, and was the main camp site of 
the American armies during the winters of 1776-77 
and 1779-80. 

Saratoga, 1938, New York (2.3)—Includes Sara- 
toga Battlefield, where on October 17, 1777, Gen- 
eral Burgoyne surrendered his entire army to 
General Gates. 


NATIONAL MONUMENTS : 
Administered by the National Park Service. 
These ‘“‘monuments’’ include the Aztec Ruins at 

Aztec, New Mexico; the Cliff Dwellers ruins in 
Arizona and New Mexico; Big Hole Indian 1877 
Battlefield in Montana; Castle Pinckney, near 
Charleston, S. C.; Fort Jefferson, Fla.; Craters 
(lava) of the Moon, Idaho; Death Valley, Calif.; 
Dinosaur fossil remains, Watson, Utah; George 
Washington Birthplace near Fredericksburg, Va.; 
Glacier Bay, Alaska; Grand Canyon, Ariz.; Black 
Canyon of the Gunnison, Colo.; Great Sand 
Dunes in the San Luis Valley, Colo.; Katmai, Val- 
ley of 10,000 Smokes, Alaska; Lava Beds, Mt. Heb- 
ron, Calif.; Mounds (prehistoric) near Chillicothe 
O.; Muir (redwood) groves in Calif.; Natural 
Bridges, in Utah; Petrified Forest, near Adamana, 
Ariz.; Joshua Tree, in Calif., south of the Mojave 
Desert; Statue of Liberty, N. Harbor; Mt. 
Olympus, Wash.; Ocmulgee (Indian mounds), 2,000 
acres in and around Macon, Ga. : 
Kill Devil Hill Monument, No. Car., where the 
Wright pioneer sustained flight by a heavier-than- 
air machine was made, is a National Memorial. 


NATIONAL MILITARY PARKS | 

Chickamauga and Chattanooga, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. Fort Donelson, Erin, Tenn. Fredericks- 
burg and Spotsylvania County Battle Fields 
Memorial, Fredericksburg, Va. Gettysburg, Get- 
tysburg, Pa. Guilford Courthouse, Greensboro, 
No. Car. Kings Mountain, Kings Mountain, South 
Car. Moores Creek, Currie No. Car. Petersburg, 
Petersburg, Va. Shiloh, Pittsburgh Landing, Tenn. 
Stones River, Murfreesboro, Tenn. Vicksburg, 
Vicksburg, Miss. 


NATIONAL BATTLEFIELD SITES 

Antietam, Sharpsburg, Md, Brice’s Cross Roads 
Bethany, Miss. Chalmette Monument an 
Grounds, near New Orleans. Cowpens near Spar- 
tanburg, So. Car. Fort Necessity, S. E. of Union- 
town, Pa. Kennesaw_Mountain, near Marietta, 
Ga. Tupelo, Tupelo, Miss. White Plains, N. Y. 
(west side of Bronx River Parkway at foot of Chat- 
terton Hill), a mounment. 

The National Cemeteries administered by the 
National Park Service are—Antietam, Md.; Battle- 
ground, Georgia Ave., D. C.; Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Fort Donelson, Tenn.; Fredericksburg, Va.; Get- 
tysburg, Pa.; Poplar Grove, Va.; Shiloh, Tenn.; 
Stones River, Tenu.; Vicksburg, Miss.; and York- 
town, Va. 
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Weights 


The Metric System 
(Data by the Bureau of Standards, U. S. Department of Commerce) 


‘The International Prototype Meter is kept at the International Bureau of Weights and Measures. 
By definition the meter now bears no definite relation to the earth’s quadrant, but is the length | 
of a certain platinum-iridium bar when supported in a definitely specified manner, at the temperature ~ 
of melting ice, and at standard atmosphere pressure (760 millimeters of mercury). 3 
_- The kilogram is independently defined as the mass of a definite platinum-iridium standard, the } 

j 


International Prototype Kilogram, which is also kept at the International Bureau of Weights and — 
_ Measures. The liter is defined as the volume of a kilogram of water, at standard atmospheric pressure, 
and at the temperature of its maximum density, approximately 4° C. The meter is thus the fundamental 
‘unit on which are based all metric standards and measurements of length and area, and of volumes 
derived from linear-measurements. ; 


_ Comparison of Metric and Customary Units From 1 to 9 — 


UNITS OF LENGTH 3 
Chains} Miles Cent. 


| Meters 
0.001 262/0.000 015) R 0.025 400 
0.01 0.000 125 


LENGTH ; 
Milli-/Feet Meters| Yards Meters|Rods Meters|/U.S.Miles Kil’ers — 
Meters} (ft) (m) (yd) j (m) (rd) (m) (mi) (km) | 
1= 25. 1—0.304 801 1=0.914 402 1= 5.029 21 1= 1.609 347 © 
2.50! 2=0.609 601 2=1.828 804 2=10.058 42 2= 3.218 694 © 
3—= ' 3=0.914 402 32.743 205 3=15.087 63 3= 4.828 042 . 
4——101.6002}' 4—=1.219 202 4=3.657 607 4—20.116 84 4= 6.437 389 q 
5=127.0003 5 5—4.572 009 525.146 05 5= 8.046 736 — 
g 8 6=5.486 411 6==30.175 26 6— 9.656 083 — 
7=6.400 813 =35.204 47 7=11.265 431 
87.315 215 8=40.233 68 812.874 778 
; 98.229 616 945.262 89 914.484 125 
1 - 0.039 371 1.093 611—1 ‘ 0.621 370—= 
_ 0.078 74=—2 u — 2.187 222—2 1.242 740—= 
HO: i 9.842 50—= 1.864 110=3 ] 
ye 13.123 334 _ 12.485 4804 
3.106 8505 
3.728 220—=6 
4.349 590: 
4.9 
5.5 
4 


Links | Feet Yards Rods 
0.126 263 0.083 333/0.027 777/0.005 050 
1 |0.66 0.22 0.04 


1.515 152) 1 |6.333 333/0.060 S06) DOTS 151/0.000 189 3 0.304 800 
3 1 |0.181 818)0.045 454/0.000 568 91.44 0.914 401 
5.5 1 |0.25 0.003 125 5 5.029 210 
66 22 4 1/0.0125 20.116 84 
36 1760 320 80 1/160 934.72 |1609.3472 
0.3937|0.049 709|0.032 808/0.010 936)0.001 988/0.000 497'0.000 006 1 0.01 


39.37 |4.970 960/3.280 833/1.093 611/0.198 838|0.049 709 0.000 621 100 1 


AREA 


Square Square Square | Square Square Square Square 
S centimeters teet meters yards meters Acres Hectarés| miles kilo’ers 
0 (cm?) (sq. ft.) (m2} (sq. yd.) (m2)> (acre) (ha) (sq. mi) (km2) 


’ 1=0.092 90 1—0.8361 1—0.4047 -1= 2.5900 
2=12.903 2=0. 21.6723 2=0.8094 Fi 51800 
419.355 32.5084 3=1.2141 ; 3= 7.7700 
425.807 43.3445 4—1.6187 410.3600 
1) 539.258 5—=4,1807 5—=2.0234 5—12.9, 
6=38.710 5.0168 6=2.4281 6= 15.3400 
7==45,161 =); 7=5.8529 ==2 8328 | | 7=18.1300 
$=51.613 8=0.743 23 8—6.6890 8=3.2375 8=20.7200 
958.065 9=0.836 13 9=7.5252 9—3.6422 9—23.3100 
10.764—=1 1.1960—1 2.471—— 0.3861—=1 
21,5282 2.3920— 4.942—2 0772200" 
32.292—3 3.5880 * 741383 1.1583—= 
43.055=4 4.78394 9.884—4 1.5444—4 


53.8195 5.9799—5 
6 7.17596 


19.768=8 


oe Weights and Measures—Metric 707 


2 3 = 
a, en ns 
ar : y — 
* UNITS OF AREA 
s 
Units Inches Rist tei wee aitcdine a 
1sq. inch = 1} 0.015 94 
ise iB =) a.raee 25,1 G.cap oe cng 771 1g goa 26 | 6.000 001 Boa 
Herta =| sl aaRE pearing om | A aa 
‘1sq. rod = 39 204 625) 272.25 30.25 : 5, | 9.002 066 12 
Isq.chain = 627 264 10 000 4356, 484, - 16 0:0625 
lacre = 6 272 640 100 000 43 560 4840 160 10 
1sq. mile =| 4014489600) 64000 000! 27878 400 3 097 600 102 400 6400 
sq. cent. =| _.0.1549997 | 0.002 471 04] 0.001 076] 0.000 119 598] 0.000 003 953] 0.000 000 247 
isq. meter —=|1549.9969 24°7104 10.763 87 | 1.195 985 0.039 5367 | 0.002 471 04 
1 hectare =I 15 499 969 247 104| 107 638.7 | 11959.85 |395.367 24.7104 
9.85 1395.367 124.7104 
eens eee eS eee 
Square Ss 
Units Acres miles wentinetond rad es Hectares 
1sq. inch 6.451 626 0.000 645 162] 0.000 000 06 
1sq. link 4.6873 0.040.468.73 | 0. Of 6 
aa foot 929.0341 0.092'903 41 0.000 oo9 200 
pia. yard 000 836 1.307 0.836 1307 0 000 083 613 
Isa. rod. 25 765 6 252 929.5 _ 25.292 95 0.002 529 295 
oath 1 5 4 046 873 404.6873 0.040 468 7 
ee Ey 5. 40 468 726] 4046-873 0.404 687 
Tsq. mile 25 899 984 703 2. 589 998 258.9998 
Isq. centi. .000 ( H 1} 0.0 0.000 000 01 
1 sq. meter ‘ 104 f 10 000 ” 0.0001 
VOLUME 
Cubic Cubic Cubic Cubic Cubic Cubic Cubic 
inches centimeters feet meters yards meters inches Liters feet Liters 
cm‘) (cu ft) (m$) (cu yd) (m3) (cuin.) (liter) (cu ft) (liter) 
= 16.3872 10.028 317 10.7646 1=0.01 7 = 
32.7743 2—0.056 634 2—=1.5291 0.038 73 4 Ae Gane 
3—= 49.1615 3—0.084 951 32.2937 30.049 160 2 3= 84.949 
65.5486 4=0.113 268 4=3.0582 4—0.065 546 9 4=113.265 
5—= 81.9358 5—0.141 585 53.8228 5—0.081 933 6 5—=141.581 
6— 98.3230 6—0.169 902 64.5874 6=0.098 320 3 6—169.898 
7=114.7101 7—=0.198 219 7=5.3519 7=0.114 707 0 7—=198 214 
8—=131.0973 8—0.226 536 86.1165 8—0.131 093 8 8—226.530 
9=147.4845 9—0.254 853 9=6.8810 9—0.147 480 5 9=254.846 
.061 021 35.3141 1.30791 61.025—=1 0.035 315=—= 
- 6.122 05—2 70.629—=2 2:6159—2 122.050=2 0.070 6312 
0.183 07—=3 105.9433 3.9238—3 183.0753 0.105 946—=3 
0.244 09—=4 141.258 =4 5.23184 244,100—4 0.141 262—=4 
0.305 125 176.572=5 6.53975 305.1255 0.176 577=5 
0.365 14—=6 211.887=6 7.8477—6 366.150—6 0.211 892—=6 
0.427 16—7 247,.201—' 9.15567 427.175=7 0.247 208=7 
0.488 19=8 282.516=8 10.4635—8 488.200=8 0.282 523—=8 
0.549 21=9 317.830=9 11.7715=9 549.229—9 0.317 839=9 
UNITS OF VOLUME 
{ Cubic Cubic Cubic | Cubic Cubic Cubic 
Units inches feet yards centimeters |decimeters} meters 
ch = 1 0.000 578 704/0.000 021 433 16.387 162] 0.016 387 0.000 016 387 
ne = 28 1 0.037 0370 | 28 317.016 28.317 016 0. 028 317 016 
Feubicyard = 6 656 27 1 764 559.4 764. 5594 0.764 559 4 
leubiccenti. = et 6g 023 38] 0.000 0 gi4 0.000 001 307 1] 0.001 0.000 oot 
cubic deci. = 1.023 38 0.035 gia 0.001 307 943 1000 1 0.001 
i cubic meter =/61 033. 38 353 314 45 1.307 942 8 1000000} 1000 | i 
CAPACITY—LIQUID MEASURE 
anid US ld SY Ss liquid U. S.liquid~ | U;8.7 
US. fluid U.S. fluid [U. S. liquid U. S. liquid U>Se0 
drams Milliliters |ounces Milliliters pints Liters |quarts Liters gallons Liters 
: (fi dr) (ml) (fi oz) (ml) (pt) (liter) (qt) (liter) (gal) (liter) 
———$—$—$——$— |__|. op ad ST ane 
; 1= 3.6966 1= 29.573 1=0.473.17 1—0.946 33 1= 3.785 33 
2— 7/3932 2— 59.146 2=0.946 33 2—1.892 67 2= 7.570 88 
3—=11.0898 3—= 88.719 3=1.419 50 3—=2.839 00 3=11.356 00 
414.7865 4—118.292 41.892 67 43.785 33 415.141 33 
4831 5—=147.865 5—=2.365 83 54.731 67 518.926 66 
q fo. For 6=177.437 6=2.839 65.678 00 | 6=82.711 99 
: 7—25 8763 7=207.010 7—=3.312 17 7—=6.624 33 7=26.497 33 
8—29 5729 8—=236.583 83.785 33 87.570 66 8—30.282 66 
: 9—33.2695 9—266.156 9—=4 258 50 98.517 00 9=34.067 99 
. " 0.033 8151 2.11341 1.056 71=1 0.264 18=1 
By thres Oba? e2g—2 4:2268—2 2/113 42= 0.528 362 
0.811 55=3 0.101 444—= 6.3403—= 3.170 13=3 0.792 53=3 
1.082 07=4 0.135 259=4 8.4537—4 4.226 84—=4 1.056 71=4 
. 55 
9=5 0.169 074=5 10.5671=5 5.283 5 1.320 89=5 
 ‘1ee3 i= 0.202 888=6 12.6805—6 6.340 26—=6 1.585 076 
 -:1.893 6 0.236 703=7 14.7939=7 7.396 97=7 1.849 24—7 
2 164 at 0.270 518=8 16.9074=8 8.453 68=8 2.113 42=8 
2.434 66=9 0.304 333=9 19.0208=9 9.510 39=9 377 


: Ss U.S. oy 
Liters pecks Liters pecks Dekaliters packer 
(liter) _ (pk) (liter) | (pk) a k1) (bu) 


* 11.1012 ‘ { 10.8810 

he b=) D024 : 17. 2=1.7619 

3==3.3036 = 32.6429 
4—4.4048 4=35.238 4—3.5238 4—=1.409 53 | ’ 


vs : _ 544.048 5—=4.4048 51.761 92 
ceeore a =e 6=5.2857 6=2.114 30 
| caro | aa 

8=7.0 = 
 9=9.9108 9—7.9286 —=3.171 45 97.8368 


0.90811 1.1351=1 2.8378=1 1. 14841 
1.8162— 2.27032 ‘ 
i 4.54054 11.3513—=4 4.5937—4 


14.1891==5 5.7421—=5 

6.8906—6 

8.03907 

y 9:1874=8 

10.2161—9 25.5404—9 10.3359—=9 
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UNITS OF CAPACITY (Liquid Measure) ae 4: 
Minims, | Fluid drams |Fluid ounces ‘Gills Liquid pts. 


0.016 666 7 0.002 083 33 . on 520. 833|0.000 130. 208 
1 0.125 031 25 -607 812 5. 
1 0. 25 
4 
16 + 
32 


8 
1024 128 32 
16.2311 0.270 518 0.033 8147 | 0.008,453,68 
16 ae 1 270.518 33.8147 8.453 68 iB. 


5.974 4.432 90 0.554 113 0.138 528 


SAAS TATA 


Liquid 
quarts Galions Milliliters Liters: inches 


.000 065 104/0.000 016 276 0.061 610 0.000 061 610 
-003 906 25 |0.000 976 562 3.696 61 |0.003 696 61 
fu 25 -007 812 29.5729 .029.572. 

5 


4178 


1 
0.990 264 178 
0.004 399 00 i 


1000 1 
16.3867 0.016 386 7 


UNITS OF CAPACITY (Dry Measure) 


Dry : 
pints quarts Pecks | Bushels| Liters liters 


1 0.5 0.0625 (0.015 625) 0.550 599/0.055 060| 33.600 3125 
2 1 6.125 0.031 25 | 1.101 198/0.110 120) 67. 7 625 ‘ 
16 8 1 0.25 8.809 58 |0.880 958 ans 605 
64 32 4 1 35.2383 (3.523 83 
1.816 20 | 0. seit 102 o 113 gue 0.028 378) 1 0.1 
8.1620 9.081 02 |1.135 13 |0.283 78 |10 1 
0.029 761} 0.014 880/0.001 880 0.000 465) 0.016 386/0.001 638 


AA ALAA 


Apothe- > | Avoirdu- 
caries’ y pois 


drams _ Grams ounces Grams nds 
(drapor 3) (e) | (oz t) Gbavdp) @) | Gpavay “eg 


1— 28.350, 1=0.453 
Saas 56. ene peat =o ie Fy 
415.5517 4—124 414 4—1 13: 398. 


5=0. 323 995 eet) 4397 5==155.517 4 
$0888 794 i = 170.097 
. 7=0.453 592 


9=279.931 
0.032 151=1 


Wohi —~ 
22é8 


0.128 6034 


0.160 754—5 
0.192 904—6 
0. i 055=7 
0.257 2068. 
0. 289 357—=9 


7 
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Weights and Measures—Metric 709 
UNITS OF MASS LESS THAN POUNDS AND KILOGRAMS 
Apothecaries Avoirdupois | Apoth es’ | Avoirdupois 
Grains | Scruples Pen tip wetatte tana, prams. 559 Genes re 
grain = 1 0.05 0.041 666 67 0.036 571 43 0.016 666 7 0.002 2: 1 
Bare = as : J <a 333 3 eee a : 0.333 333 0.048 are 
av.d. =| 27.34375| 1.3671875 | 1.139323 4; 07455 729 2 O0e2s 
ap. d. =| ,60 Poe | 2.5 2. 194 286 . 0.137 1429 
ay. oz. =| 437.5 | 21.875 18.229 17 16 7.291 66 1 
ap. or ty.o=/ 480 | 24 | 20 17.554 28 8 1.097 142 9 
ap.or ty.Ib=/|5760 288 240 210.651 4 95 13.165 714 
mil = a 015 432/°0 000 71 618" 0.000 643 014 ay. 000 564 383)" 0:000 4 
‘ == a fai Pe: F 0.000 257 205] 0.000 035 273 
ee =| 15.432 356) 0.771 618 | 0643014 85 0.564 383 3 0.257 2059 0038 273 96 
lo. ==/15 432.356 (771.6178 [643.014 85 564.383 32 257,205 94 35.273 96. 
Apothe. or | Apothe. or Avoird. | 
Units troy ounces {troy pounds pounds Milligrams Grains Kilograms 
0.002 083 33 (0.000 173 611/}0.000 142 857 64.798 918 0.064 798 918)0.000 064 798 
0.041 6667 {0.003 472 222|0.002 857 143 1295.9784 1.295978 4 |0.001 295 978 
0.05 0.004 166 667)}0.003 428 571 1555.1740 1.555 1740 |0.001 555 174 
0.056 966 146|0.004 747 178)}0.003 906 25 1771.8454 1.771 8454 {0.001 771 845 
0.125 0.010 416 667/0.008 571 429 3887.9351 3.887 9351 0. 887 
0.911 4583 [0.075 954 861)0.0625 28 349.527 28.349 527 0.028 349 53 
1 0.C83 333 33 |0.068 571 43 | 31 103.481 31.103 481 0.031 103 
2 1 0.822 8571 1373 241.77 373 241.77 0.373 241 77 
4.583 333 1.2152778 /|1 453 592.4277 453.592 4277 0.453 5924 27 
0.000 032 15N/0.000 002 679/0.000 002 204 1 | 0,001 0.000.001 
-0.032 150 74 |0.002 679 23 (0.002 204 62 1000 1 0.001 
2.150 742 2.679 2285 |2.204 622 341/1 000 000 1000 1 
UNITS OF MASS GREATER THAN AVOIRDUPOIS OUNCES 
Avoir. Avoir. Short Hun. Short Long Metric 
Units Ounces Pounds Weights Tons | Tons Kilograms Tons 
lav. oz = 1 0.0625 0.000 625 0.000 031 25 | 0.000 027 901} 0.028 349 53_ | 0.000 028 349 
1 av. lb. = 16 1 0.01 0.0005 0.000 446 428 | 0.453 592 427 | 0.000 453 592 
Ish. cwt—| 1600 100» 1 f 642 8 359 0.045 359 243 
lsh.t. =(|32 060 2000 20 1 0.892 857 1 907.184 86 907.184 
1 lg. ton =/35 840 2240 22.4 112 1 1016.047 04 | 1,016 047 04 
lkilo. ==/35.273 957/2.204622 | 0.022 046 223 | 0.001 102 311/0.000 984 206 1 0.001 
1 met. t =|35 273.957] 2204.622 34) 22.046 223 1.102 3112 0.984 206 40 | 1000 1 


When the tables do not give the equivalent of | 
any desired quantity directly and completely, the 
equivalent can usually be obtained, without the| 
necessity of making a multiplication of these re- | 
duction factors, by using quantities from several} 


. 
tables, making a shift of decimal points, if neces- 
sary, and merely adding the results. f 

The supplementary metric units are formed by 
combing the words ‘‘meter,’’ ‘“‘gram,’’ and ‘ ie 
oe the six numerical prefixes, as in the following 
able: 


Pretixes Meaning Units 
1 
milli- == one-thousandth To00 001 “meter” for length 
—— dredth pes 01 
centi- = one-hun t 100 t 
1 
deci- == one-tenth To 1 
10 : ; “gram” for weight or mass 
Unit|— one ap ie 1 
deka- == ten 10 
“liter’’ for capacity 
4 100 
hecto- = one hundred rg 100 
1000 
kilo- = one thousand 1 1000 


All lengths, areas, and cubic measures in the 


‘tables are derived from the international meter, 


basic relation between units of the customary 
a the metric systems being: 1 meter=39.37 
inches. 

All capacities are based on the equivalent 1 liter 
equals 1.000 027 cubic decimeters. The decimeter 
fs equal to 3.937 inches in accordance with the 
legal equivalent of the meter given above. 

he gallon referred to in the tables is the United 
States gallon of 231 cubic inches. The bushel is the 
United States bushel of 2 150.42 cubic inches. These 
units hota not be confused with the British units 
of the same name which differ from those used in 
the United States. 4 

The British gallon (277.420 cubic inches) is ap- 

roximately 20 percent larger, and the British 
Buahel (2 219.36 cubic inches) is 3 percent larger 


a 


than the corresponding units used in this country. 

All weights are derived from the International 
Kilogram, as authorized in the Mendenhall Order 
of April 5, 1893. The relation used is 1 avoirdupois 
pound=—453.592 427 7 grams. 

A liter (liter) is a unit of capacity equal the 
volume occupie: 
water at its maximum density (at a temperature 
of 4° C, practically) and under the s d at- 
mospherie pressure (of 760 mm). It is equivalent in 
volume to 1.000 027 cubic decimeters. 

A bushel (bu) is a unit of capacity equal to the 
volume of 2 150.42 cubic inches. This is the so- 
called stricken or struck bushel. A heaped bushel 
for apples of 2 747.715 cubic inches was established 
by the U. S. Court of Customs Appeals on Feb. 
15, 1912, in United States v. Weber (no. 757). A 
heaped bushel, equivalent to 114 stricken bushels. 
is also recognized. 


d by the mass of 1 kilogram of pure _ 


COMPARISON OF "TONS ms 
Troy Lbs. Avoirdupeis Lbs. 
0.822 857 | | 
1.645 71 | 
2: 468 57 
3.291 43 


0.373 24 
48 


Vie | 123429 | ) Dm 
1.492 97 ).001 645 71 001 469 39 


1.866 21 0.001 836 73 
"239 46 


0.002 612 69 
0.002 985 93 
0.003 306 12 0.003 359 18 
0.000 446 43 0.000 453 59 
0.000 892 86 0.000 90718 
0.001 339 29 0.001 360 78 
1 0.001 785 71 0.001 814 37 
2. 0.002 232 14 0.002 267 96 
2 0.002 678 57 0.002 72155 - 
3 0.003 125 00 0.003 17515 © 
3 0.003 571 43 0.003-628 74 
4 0.004 017 86 0.004 082 33. 
-204 62 1 0.001 102 31 0.000 984 21 0.001 
409 24 2 0.002 204 62 0.001 968 41 0.002 ; 
69° -613 87 3 0.003 306 93 0.002 952 62 0.003 ’ 
16 91 8.818 49 4 0.004 409 24 0.003 936 83 0.004 . 
11.023 11 5 0.005 511 56 0.004 921 03 0.005 . 
13.227 73 6 0.006 613 87 0.005 ee a4 0.006 ‘ 
15.432 36 7 0.007 716 18 0.006 889 44 0.007 ‘ 
17.636 98 8 0.008 818 49 0.007 873 65 0.008 
19.841 60 9 0.009 920 80 -008 857 86 0.009 . 
2000 907.18 1 -892, 86 0.907 18 j 
4000 1814.37 2 -785 71 1.814 37 q 
6000 2721.55 3 -678 57 2.721 55 
80 3628.74 4 .571 43 3.628 74 
10 600 4535.92 5 4.535 92 
12 000 5443.11 6 
14 000 63 7 
16 000 7257.48 8 
18 000 8164.66 9 8.164 66 
2240 1016.05 1.12 1.016 05 
4480 2032.09 + 2.24 
6720 3048.14 3.36 
8960 4064.19 4.48 4.064 19 
11 200 50 5.60 5.080 24 
13 440 6096.28 6.72 
15 680 7112.32 7.84 
17 920 8128.38 8.96 
20.160 9144 10.08 
2204.62 1000 1.102 31 
4409.24 2000 2.204 62 
6613.87 30) 3.306 93 
8818.49 4.409 24 


ii aoe 11 -511 56 


ate 04518. 0588. 066|$.077/$. 089° 
082) .097 


At 
Rate | Simple Com- | pounded 
Interest | pounded| Semi- 
Yearly | Annually 
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Multiplication and Division Table 


__ A number in the top line (19) multipiled by a, ber at the top of that column (19) results in the 
“number in the last column on the left (18) pro- | number (18) at the extreme Tetts also, a number in 
duces the number where the top line and the side| the table (342) divided by the number (18) at the - 
line meet (342), and so on throughout the table. | extreme left gives the number (19) at the top of 
A number in the table (342) divided by the num- | the column, and so on throughout the table. 


2) 2)3)4)5)6) 7) 8/9 | 10) 11) 12) 13) 14) 15) 16) 17) 18] 19 | 20) 21) 22] 23) 24) 25 

2} 4) 6) 8} 10} 12) 14) 16] 18) 20] 22] 24) 26] 28} 30] 32] 34] 36] 38|.40/ 42] 44| a6] 4s! 50 
3] 6| 9) 12| 15) 18] 21) 24] 27| 30] 33] 36] 30] 42] 45] 48| 51| 54) 57| Go| 63] 66| 69] Zs] esl 2 
2 | ,3| 12) 16) 20) 24) 28) 32] 36) 40) 44) 48) 52) 56] 60] 64] 68] 72| 76/ So] S4| 88] 92] 96/100] 4 
5_|_10} 15) 20) 25) 30) 35} 40} 45] 50) 55] 60] 65] 70] 75] 80] 85] 90] 95/100/105/110/115| 120/125] 5 
7G | 12) 18) 24/30) 36| 42) 48] 54| 60] 66| 72| 78| 84) 90| 96/102\108/114|120|126/132/138/ 1441150] 6 
7 | 14) 21) 28) 35) 42) 49) 56) 63) 70] 77| $4) 91) 98]105/112/119]126|133|140|147|154|161|168| 175] 7 
R | 16) 24) 32) 40) 48) 56) 64) 72) 80) 88] 96/104/112|120/128]136|144|152|160|1681176|184|192|200] 8 
9 | AS] 27) 36] 45) 54) 63] 72) 81) 90) 99/108] 117|126/135|144/153]162|171|180|189|198|207| 216|225| 9 
10 | 20) 30) 40) 50) 60) 70] 80) 90)100/110/120/130/140}150|160]170|180|190|200|210|220|230| 240/250) 10 
1 | 22) 33) 44) 55) 66) 77/ 88) 99/110/121/132|143|154]165/176|187|198|209|220|231|242|253|264|275| 11 
12 | 24) 36) 48) 60) 72) 84) 96/108/120/132|144)156|168|180/192|204/216|228|240|252|264|276| 288|300| 12 
13 | 26] 39) 52) 65) 78/ 91]104/117|130/143/156)169| 182/195|208|221|234|247|260|273|286|299| 312| 325| 13 
14 | 28) 42) 56) 70) 84) 98|112)126]140|154|168]182/196|210/224|238|252|266|280|/294|308|322| 336|350| 14 
15 | _30| 45) 60] 75) 90|105|120/135|150)165 95/2 240|255|270)285|300|315|330|345| 360| 375] 15 
16 | 32| 48} 64) S0| 96/112|128|144/160|176|199| 20 |2: 256|272|288|304|320|336|352|368] 384] 400] 16 
17 | 34| 51} 68) 85}102/119]136]153|170|187 238|255|272|289/|306/323/340|357|374|391| 408| 425} 17 
18 | 36] 54! 72| 90/108/126]144)162|180|198|: 252|270|288)306|324|342|360/378|396|414| 432/450) 18 
19 | 38} 57) 76) 95/114/133]152|171|190/209/228/247|266| 285|3041323|342|361|380/399|418|437|456|475| 19 
20 |_40} 60] _80)100/120)140|169|180|200|220|240|260/280/300|320|340|360|380|400/420/440|460| 480| 500] 20 
21 | 42) 63) 84/105/126/147| 168] 189|210|231|252|273|294|315|336|357|378|399|420|/441|462|483] 504! 525] 21 
22 | 44/ 66) 85/110/132/154) 176) 198/220/242/264|286)/308/330/352|374|396|418|440|462|484|506| 528|550| 22 
23 | 46) 69) 92/115}138)161|184)207/230/253|276|299|322/345|368/391|414|437|460/483|506/529| 552|575| 23 
24 | 48) 72| 96/120}144/168]192|216|240/264|288/312)336/360|384|408| 432|456/480|504|528|552| 576) 600| 24 
§ 25 | 50} 75)100)125)150/175|200|225|250|275|300)325|350)375|400}425|450|475|500|/525/550|575| 600|625| 25 


13/14/15! 16|17/18|19| 20 | 21 | 22| 231 24! 25 


Squares, Square Roots, Cubes and Cubic Roots of Nos. 1 to 100 


9 110/11! 12 


ft. | 8@ jcube] ff | Sa. Gube, | eee 
No. | Sa. | Cube | Rove Root | No. |} Sa. : Cube {Root |Root|; No. | Sq. | Cube | Root Root 
Shen i aol alcatel } ee a hee oe 

5 1.000; 1.000) 1.000 35 | 1225) 42875) 5.916/3.271 68 | 4624] 314432; 8.246/4.081 

5 ‘ tes 8} 1.414|1.259 . 36 | 1296; 46656} 6.000/3.301 69 | 4761 1482 8.306)4,101 

3 9 27) 1.732)1.442 37 | 1369) 50653) 6.082/3.332 70 | 4900} 343000} 8.366) 4.121 

4 16 64) 2.000) 1.587 444; 54872) 6.164/3.362 71 | 5041) 357911) 8.426)4.140 

5 25 125) 2.236)1.710 39 | 1521} 59319) 6.245)3.391 72 | 5184| 373248) 8.485|4.160 

6 36 216) 2.449) 1.817) 1600) 6 6.324/3.420 73 | 5329, 389017| 8.544)4.179 

7 49 343) 2.645/1.913 41 1681} 68921) 6.403/3.448 74 | 5476| 405224) 8.602}4.198 

8 64 512} 2.828/2. 42 | 1764) 74088) 6.480)3.476 75 | 5625) 421875| 8.660)4.217 

9 81 729} 3.000) 2.080 43 | 1849} 79507) 6.557/3.503 76 | 5776 438976 8.717) 4.235 
e120 100 1000} 3.162)2.154 1936] 85184! 6.633 3.530 77 | 5929) 456533) 8.775) 4.2. 
11 121 1331} 3.316) 2.224 45 | 2025 1125] 6.708/3.556 78 | 6084] 474552) 8.831) 4.2 

12 144 1728} 3.464/ 2.289 2116) 97336) 6.782/3.583 79 | 6241) 493039) 8.888)4.290 

13 169 2197| 3.605) 2.351 47 | 2209) 103823) 6.855/3.608 80 6400) 512000) 8.944) 4.308 

1 196 2744| 3.741/2.410 48 | 2304) 110592] 6.928/3.634 81 | 6561) 531441) 9,000) 4.326 

i3 225 3375| 3.873|2.466 49 | 2401) 117649) 7.000/3.659 82 | 6724| 551368) 9.055|)4.344 

16 256 4096} 4.000) 2.519 2500) 125000! 7.071|3.684 83 | 6889] 571787] 9.110|4.362 

17 289 4913) 4.123)2.571 51 | 2601) 132651) 7.141/3.708 84 7056 592704] 9.165) 4.379 

18 324 5832| 4.242}2.620 52 | 2704) 140608) 7.211|3.732 85 | 7225] 614125] 9.219)4.396 

19 361 8859} 4.358) 2.668, 53 | 2809] 148877) 7.280/3.756 86 | 7396) 636056) 9.273) 4.414 

20 400 8000} 4.472|2.714 54 | 2916) 157464) 7.348|3.779 87 | 7569) 658503) 9.327)4.431 

21 441 $261| 4.582/2.758|| 55 025) 166375] 7.416|3.803]| 88 | 7744] 681472|) 9.380) 4.448 

22 484| 10648! 4.690\2.8 3136| 175616) 7.483)3.825 89 | 7921) 704969) 9.434/4.464 

23 529; 12167} 4.795) 2.843 57 | 3249) 185193) 7.549|3 848 90 | 81 729000] 9.486] 4.481 

24 576| 13824} 4.899/2.884 58 | 3364) 195112) 7.615/3.870 91 | 8281) 753571) 9.539) 4.497 

25 625| 15625} 5.000)2.924|} 59 | 3481 53 7.681/}3.893|| 92 | 8464) 778688) 9.591/4.514 

26 676| 17576} 5.099|}2.962|| 60 | 3600 oe hal je Ae +] oon Poneed! ee peas 

é 61 | 3721| 22698 : e < 

; 38 Tea 21952 3 dot 3 036|| 62 | 3844!) 238328) 7.874/3.957|| 95 | 9025) 857375) 9.746) 4.562 

29 841} 24389) 5.385|/3.072 3969| 250047) 7.937)3.979 96 | 9216) 884736) 9.798) 4.578 

39 27 5.477|3.107 4096] 262144) 8.000)4 0 97 | 9409) 912673) 9,848) 4.594 

31 6 29791; 5.567|3.141 65 | 4225) 274625) 8.062/4.020 98 | 9604] 941192) 9.899)4.610 

32 | 1024) 32768) 5.656|/3.174 4356| 287496) 8.124/4.041 99 | 9801) 970299] 9.949) 4.626 

33 | 1089} 35937) 5.744|3.207|| 67 | 4489) 300763) 8.185 4.061}! 100 |10000) 1000000) 10.000) 4,641 


or 
& 
~ 
wo 
to 
wo 
© 


‘ 


34 1.1156) 39304 


Areas of Circles oe 
j umf ircle multiply the | or depth. Thus, a vipe 1 foot in diameter an 
Dhiccias a Geeaek (caniienly eoramed ae oe in Wenge cteee A Mies! Aig bs ao ae 
3.1416). To find the area of a circle rated A e|how many ga i tained eatin ae 
; 98 sually ex- | cylinder, divide the cubic contents by , 
Recesdedt vt is gmeter Ta Grote niet of a|the number of cubic inches in a United States 
Bevinder or pipe, multiply the area by the height! gallon. 
: CIRCLE AREAS IN EIGHTHS OF A UNIT . ; - 
- ’m- Diam- ; Ci’m- am- ’m- 
| Peiee fevare Area eter |ference| Ate? eter |ference| 4*¢2 


f 4159| .7854|| 2 6.28319| 3.1416 
rect prise TOUke) eras 333704 °8866||2 3-16|6.87223| 3.7583 
'73064 2 4/2000 - 


 Diam- | Ci’m- 
eter |ference 


1-32} .09837 


Area 


5 Ol] 1 13-16'5.69414! 2.5802]! 2 15-16 9.22843) 6.7771 
‘ a is equal in area to a circle when the side | equals 1.12838 multiplied by the side of the square. 
‘of the square equals 0.88623 multiplied by the Gem- 
eter of the circle: or when the diameter of the circle 


1 
19-32|1.86532| :2768||1 1-16 

439 “29088 “Coes 21-32/2.06167! 13382|/1 3-16|3.73064| 1 1075 5-16 7.26405 4.2000 

aol aes pee M183 32853| a0a7|| t B-16/4 12334) 1 -Ba30ll a 9-46l8.05093| 5.1572 

| gc33| ? 23212: ¥ 9-16|4.90874] 1.9175|| 2 11-16|8.44303| 5.6727 

F _9-32| 88357) 10621| 25-32/2.45437/ -4793// 1 9-16/4.90874) 1.917511 2 11-4618.24803) 3 Ot es 

3 14733, Sea 9036 35.32 3 2707 8330 I 13st6 5.69414! 2/5802]! 2 15-16'9.22843] 6.7771 
A 


straight line extending from the centre of 
a aes to the circumference is called a radius. 


ae 


“e 


Nahas 


|Square; Cupe 
Root | Root 


et a ee ee ee oe oe ace el ce ee ee el ee el oe ed 
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Factors and Prime Numbers 


"Factors are such numbers as ay ae together will produce a required number. 
; -Prime Number is one that cannot be resolved into two or more factors; or, it is a number exactly 
_ divisible only by itself and unity. 
A Composite Number is one that can be resolved into factors. 


TABLE OF PRIME NUMBERS FROM 1 TO 1000 


59 139 233 337 439 557 653 769 

61 149 239 347 443 563 . 659 773 

“67 151 241 349 449 569 661 787 

ret 157 251 353 457 571 673 797 

3 163 257 359 461 577 677 809 

M4 79 167 263 367 463 587 683 811 
83 173 269 373 467 593 691 821 

89 179 271 379 479 599 701 823 

fy 97 181 277 383 A487 601 709 827 
101 191 281 389 491 607 719 829 

' 103 193 283 397 499 613 727 839 
107 197 293 1 503 617 733 853 

109 199 307 409 509 619 739 857 

113 211 31i 419 521 1 743 859 

127 223 313 1 523 641 751 863 

131 227 317 431 541 643 757 877 
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U.S. and British Weights and Measures Compared 


- British Imperial bushel = 1.03205 U. S. (Win- 

chester) bushel. 

_ U.S. bushel = 0.96895 British Imperial bushel. 
British quart = 1.03205 U.S. dry quarts. 

+ U. S. dry quart = 0.96895 British quart. 

British quart (or gallon) = 1.20094 U. S. liquid 
quarts = gallons). 

U. S. liquid quart (or gallon) = 0.83268 British 
quart (or gallon). 

The British gallon, under the act of 1878, is 
defined as the volume of 10 standard pounds of 
distilled water weighed in air against brass weights, 
both air and water at 62 degrees Fahrenheit with 
the barometer at 30 inches. 

The British gallon contains 277.420 British 
cubic inches (277.418 U. S. cubic inches); and 8 
gallons make 1 Imperial bushel 2219.36 British 
cubic inches (2219.34 U. S. cubic inches). 

The difference between the British inch and the 
U.S. inch comes from the fact that the equivalents 
of the metre in terms of the British yard and the 
U.S. yard are slightly different. 

A meter equals 39.37011 British inches, or 39.37 


United States inches. 

A bill to shorten the inch by two one-millionths 

Was under consideration by the last Congress but 
did not come to a vote. It may be acted on at the 
next session. The proposal, favored by the U. S. 
Bureau of Standards, is to establish the inch at 
exactly 25.4 millimeters. This would shorten it by 
two millionths of an inth. It is now 25.40005 mil- 
limeters, as against 25.39996 in Great Britaim. 
. The change, the Bureau states, will not disturb 
industry in any way. Industry, from a practical 
standpoint, will not realize that a change has 
been made, because the change is too small; it is 
far within the limits of tolerance permitted in 
making industrial measurements. 

“One of the most precise industrial measure- 
ments is the diameter of the wrist-pin which con- 
nects the piston rod to the piston in an automo- 
bile engine. The practice is to maintain these 
dimensions to within one ten-thousandth of an 
inch while the proposed change in the inch meas- 


eon would be only two millionths of an 
inch. 


Bushel Weights in Pounds’ 


United States—Federal law for duties on imports 
—Apples (green or ripe), 50; barley, 48: corn 
(cracked), 56; corn (shelled), 56; fiaxseed (lin- 
Seed), 56; oats (hulled or unhulled), 32; peas, 
60: rye, 56; wheat, 60. 

Bushel weights (lbs.) under N. ¥. State law— 
Barley, 48; beans, 60; bran, 20; buckwheat, 48; 
clover seed, 60; corn (shelled), 56; corn meal, 
50; cottonseed (Sea Island), 44; cottonseed (up- 


Jand), 30; flaxseed, 55; Oats, 32; onions, 57; peas, 


60; potatoes, 60; potatoes (sweet), 54; rye, 56; 
Tye meal, 50; timothy seed, 45; wheat, 60; lime, 
70; coarse salt, 70; fine salt, 56; carrots, 50; 


herds grass seed, 45; rough rice, 45; dried peaches, 
33; dried apples, 25. 

Dry measure in the United States is based on the 
old English Winchester bushel. Both Federal and 
State laws fix the bushel as a unit-of 2150.42 cubic 
inches. Where commodities are actually measured 
in bushel measures, it is customary for the measure 
to he heaped in the case of bulky commodities such 
as apples, pears, potatoes, onions, etc.; however, 

* stricken measure is specified by law in Maine for 
“fruits, nuts, and vegetables,’’ and in Texas for 
all dry commodities. 

_ _ The United States Court of Customs Appeals 
decided in February, 1912, that a ‘‘bushel’’ under 
the tariff law means a heaped bushel, so far as 
apples are concerned, and that a heaped bushel 
should contain 2747.715 cubic inches. Under this 


A cord of wood contains 128 cubic feet. The 
Standard size of a piled cord of wood is 8 feet long, 
by 4 feet wide, by 4 feet high. 

A board foot is 1 ft. x 1 ft. x 1 in. 

Housekeeper’s Measure—A 1-qt. measure holds 
1 Ib. of wheat flour, soft butter or broken loaf 
Sugar; 1 Ib. 2 oz. of corn meal or brown sugar; 1 
Tb. 1 0z. of powdered white sugar. 

' There are, as a rule, 10 eggs to a pound. 
+ A pint contains 32 tablespoonfuls or 2 tumblers- 


decision a heaped bushel is 27.8 per cent larger 
than a struck bushel. 

‘The Federal Standard Container Act of 1916 fixes 
standards for baskets and other containers for 
small fruits, berries, and vegetables of the follow- 
ing capacities: 44 pint, 1 pint, 1 quart or multiples 
of the quart, standard dry measure; and standards 
for Climax baskets for grapes and other fruits and 
vegetables of the following capacities: 2, 4, and 12 
quart, standard dry measure. This act is interstate 
in application. 

The Standard Container Act of 1928 fixes stand- 
ards for hampers, round stave baskets, and splint 
baskets for fruits and vegetables. The standard 
hampers and round stave baskets shall be of the 
following capacities: 1%, 44, 12, 94, 34, 144, 1% and 
2 bushels. 

The standard splint baskets shall be of the 
following capacities: 4, 8, 12, 16, 24 and 32 quart, 
standard dry measure. 

For the purpose of this act a bushel, standard 
dry measure, has a capacity of 2,150.42 cu. in., and 
a quart, standard dry measure, has a capacity of 
67.2 cu. in. This act is intrastate as well as 
interstate in application. ? 

The U. S. standard barrel for fruits and vege- 
tables (except cranberries) has a capacity of 7,056 
cu. in.; the U. S. standard barrel for cranberries 
has a capacity of 5,826 cu. in. : 


full, or 2 ‘‘measuring cups.’’ : 

A tablespoonful equals 3 teaspoonfuls; a tea- 
spoonful equals 80 drops. The equiv eens is some- 
times given as, one tablespoonful equals 4 tea- 
spoonfuls, thus reducing the teaspoonful to 60 drops, 

Milk, at 68° Fahrenheit, weighs 8.60 lbs. a gallon 
provided it contains 3 per cent of butter fat; cream 
8.37 lbs. a gallon, if it has in it 28 per cent of 
butter fat. When cream contains 40 per cent of 
fat it weighs 8.28 lbs. a gallon. 


Electrical Units 


_ The watt is the unit expressing electrical power 

as horsepower (hp) represents power in mechanics, 
it is equal to the product of the volts (pressure) 
' times amperes (rate of fiow). Thus, 2 volts times 
2 amperes would give in a direct current circuit 4 
‘watts. Electrical energy is sold at so much per 
watt hour or more generally at a given amount 
> per. kilowatt hour—which means 1,000 watt hours. 
- This may represent 1 watt for 1,000 hours or 1,000 
_ watts for 1 hour. 746 watts are equal to one horse- 


t 


- ; 
; 

1 rules in Roman numerals are as 
Eonens: Pty. repeating ‘a letter repeats its value— 


=300; (2), a letter placed aiter one 
0: Baier value adds thereto—VI=6; DC=600; 


100,000; D=500,000; M=1,000,000; CLIX=159,000; 


power or inversely 1 kilowatt (kw) is equal to about 

14 h ower. : 
ithe horsepower represents the power required 
to lift a weight Se: dea pounds 1 foot in 1 minute 
1 t in 1 second. 
OF the ener the 1 unit of electrical resistance and 
represents the physical property of a conductor 
which offers a resistance to the flow of electricity, 
permitting just 1 ampere to flow at 1 volt of pres- 
sure. 


Roman and Arabic Numerals 


LXxx CCC... .300(/DCCC. .800 
ti: Me oe od $ Pa ; qolors XXC. .80 CCE. . .400 CM .....900 
it pe gia SEX ee, AO ER e250 go ae DG. ...606 cle. ....1000 
y: ‘ : eo: rr wy. Xx.) 120) LX! 17! :70)CG......200/DCC..._7001MM. . .2000 

Note—A dash 


line over a numeral, multiplies the value by 1,000: thus, X=10,000; L=50,000; c= 


DLIX=559,000. 

(3), a letter placed Retote one of greater value sub- 
from—IV=4. 

Sule snumerals are those now commonly in use 

—0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, etc 


; ; = : American 
peers Where Used 2 Equivalents 
es: Mess Portugal....-.-.-- 4.422 gals, 
Ardeb. . .| Egypt 5.6188 bu. 
Are 0.02471 acre. 
Arriei orit'za Portugal. . 1.0119 Ibs. 
Arrob a. Argentine Republic 25.32 ibs 
‘ < . | Brazil, . 132.6 
mL ae % "|Guba.. 
2 SAE eee "/Paraguay. 
a Venezuela. 
ae (liquid) i ea Spain and 
: enezuela....... 4,263 gals. 
 Arshine. . Rue Sauistestuisie os in. 
. aA s Fe hay plete e; ole 15.3. 9-2. ° sq. 
i =a 2 5.44 sq. tt 
; .| Morocco. . 1.12 Ibs. 
‘|Argentine Republic|20.077 gals. 
‘and Mexico..,... 20.0787 gals. 
Lehane Malta (customs). |11.2 gals. 
PI ECMBSSNNs scte:chclevet ore <> 361.128 Ibs. 
{|Fed. Malay States..|832 grains. 
i/Sumatra.......... 7,096.5 sq. metrs. 


Cantaro. ae 
Sast, Metric. 
fatty . 


weight) 
Dr’c’n 
OF 4 


3S Ibs. 
Seite tic Luxemburg... ... -|264.18 gals, 
MHEOUISSIE, «65: Bafeles ew re 0.9028 tb. 
Ss ent Enmipire. ...}1. ata U.S. gal. 
‘ Mott hy ta 6 ot he is 432 en 
$ te 2.471 acres. 


:|Metric.. 
:| British ... 


:|Persia (New) 
.|Austria (Germany) 1.422 acres. 
_..|Hungary.. 5 


EERO BIN fod <) avy te ao to 0.12 ineh. 
British Empire. . 

Malta, 

.|India (Bombay). - 


‘|India (Madras) . 


World 
Chi 


.|Sumatra.........- 2.12 

.|Central America ..|4.2631 gals. 

.|Brunswick.......- 117.5 lbs. 
PESTOMIOW. cite c.. stat 5 127.5 Ibs. 
Denmark, Norway.}110.23 Ib 
PO LUSSU As ein 080% aie 113.44 Ibs, 
Sweden....... . «+ -|93.7 Ibs. 
Double or metric. -|220. a Ibs. 
DATS) FR 5.957 
OIA 5 cies occ ole Se 12.60 fnoed, 
=e dinteinte, stptaze oihck 


. {35.3 cu. ft. 


-|112 Ibs. 
-|2.6997 acres, 


| 


er iS pie ed bu. 
.53 b 


50 Ibs. 
43 Argentine epupilg 2 5098 liq. qts. 
. |Mexico 


liq. qts. 


2.838 bu. 
26.418 gals, 
2.471 acres. 


19: ae 
ee Bae 2673 Ibs. 
Belglura, Holland. . 3B 134 bu. 
land 2.56 bu. 


aedeecs U. 8. bu. 


i a db 


ae and a Measures 7 


Deacimdnas 
tions 


Lumber (std.) 


Manzana... 
te 


istekts = 


ye ee or 1lgrm.||Sal 


Tonde Land.. 


Tunnland.. 
Vara 


Load, timber 


f Where See * 


Tonde ce’als Denmark 


eden Sweden 5 
‘ | Argen ine 


Philippine Islands. 
ie Republie 


: 1. 20094 liq. at. 


*/11.9303 inches. 


Space measure... oes 


-|1.36 acres. 


ica, stv a 
Guatemala. . 


and. 
Scotland & ireland 


i 


EELS ESTAS SR OS LU rier RO RRR Ey 
The metric carat of 200 milligrams is now very| the proportion of alloy in a | metal. Th 
: generally in use. The word also is used to denote| gold is 24 carats fine. f 


3 2 metric tons. i 


iacaericent } 
‘Eauivaleats 


(4,409-+ Ibs.) 
112,29 bu. ’ 
bu. 

,633 acres. 


1,890 ft. a 
af 0128 Ibs. 
1.014 Ibs. 


Venezuela. .\....).. 
Metric eshte 1.0567 lig. ats 
wie See a stale te iceataes aren ry ats. 
.|Gre ee ¥ 
Guiana eareehe .|1.089 Ibs. 
England. . ...{50 cu. ft. 
in Europe. eset a ..-|165 cu. ft., or 
1,980 ft. b. m.- 
.|Nicaragua........ 1.742 acres. j 
.|Costa Rica, S’ly'd’r.| 1.727 acres, 
Fon 5 PSTN nc .507 Ib. y 
Haat Soran Seeage 82 2-7 Ibs. : 
Sue eet 39.37 inches. 
eae alanatt 4.68 miles, 
Denmark. . .|4.61 miles. 
-| Nicaragua .|1.1594 miles, ; 
. -| Honduras 
.|Greece.. 


‘ 


4 


ee 


-|2.05 pecks. 


ic [32 ont i inches, - 


0.91416 foot. 

27.9 inches. 

36. aS Ibs. 
Tbs. 


{ 
: 
1.102 


; 


1.03205 ey at. 
101.28 thal 1 
: 


0.02451 acre. 
2 2-35 Ibs. 


eet iia. a quarts. 


? ihe. 
1.193 i 
575. 648 as (troy), 
0.25 acre. 
5.96 bu. 


40 cu. ft. 
3.9480 bu. 


2204.62 ie 
35.58 sq. ft, 

1,26 inches. 

- 2 Pee 

32.913 inches. | 


32.909 inches 
32.953 inches. 


41.50 acres, 
41.282 bu. 


Pa 


715 


a Weight of Water 
- 
1 cubie inch 03617 
RG DION yo 5553 ou < ‘ pouad. 1 cylindrical foot..... 4 
“nt qubic aa g -434 pound 2.282 cylindrical feet..." ! 112°0 bua 
oy ae oe en a a aes Apst fy pdeical Hrs Piptos 2240.0 pounds. 
2 u Fe 2 8 mperial galion.,.... 10. . 
3534 aeats feet aes cee 112.0 pounds. 11.2 imperial gallons..... 112°0 acer: 
-: a . Sa eulee Salers 2240.0. pounds. 224 imperial gallons,.... 2240.0 pounds. 
ms ve eee BHON 3 one -02842 pound. 1 -§.galion...:.... 8.355 pounds, 
¢ ey ndrical inches...., .341 pound. 13.44 U.S, gallons........ 112.0 pounds. 
i cylindrical foot. 49.10 pounds. |/268:8 US; gallons...°)° °° 2240.0 pounds, 
Weight of Solids Other Than Wood (Lbs. Per Cubic Foot) 
Material Lbs. } Material Lbs. Material Lbs. Material Lbs. 
MURR Actor eal nes 156-168 lCoal, <2) ee 75-94]| Gypsum. ....... 144-145)| Pitch ; 67 
Ampber.......9..| 66-69] |Coke.... 222222! <.} 187||Poreeiatn: :“<277/143-156 
Anthracite...... 87-112] |Copal. 2... 6.05. 2}| Porphyry 162-181 
Asbestos........ 125-175] |Corundum Pyrite 309-318 
Asphalt _69-94||Diorite. .. 1! Quartz. 165 
Ce 150-190} | Dolomite. ...... 177|| Limestone. ..... 167-171|| Rock sal 136 
oo eee 106-125) Emery .......<.. 50}} Magnetite...... 306-324||Sandstone......|134-147 
rick 87-137||Feldspar........ 159-172|| Malachite....... 231-256||/Serpentine...... 156-165 
Butter -----..- 33-54) Flint «06222... 4|| Marble..../-... 160-177||Slate...- +25. 162-205 
eee 2I|F Cite mete CE cde ae ee 2 t «. | 16% 
Celluloid.......: $7||Garnet... 22.22: 197-268|} Opal... 2222222! 137 Recah render ere 
ent, set. 170-190) |Gelatine. . 122727 180|| Paper. 2.2.31 )., 44-72||Sugar. 301.2000! 100 
0 See 118-175)/Glass: Common.|150-175|| Paraffin........ 54-57||Tallow..,...... 57-6 
Charcoal: Oak.. 1 Bs Graphite........|144-170]] Peat. .... Ue kis we 52||Topaz.........% 219-22. 


Weight of American Woods 


;There is a considerable difference in the weight 
‘Of any green wood and the same wood when it has 
become air dry. The difference may vary greatly, 
as in the following typical examples. The first 
Weight is green; second, air dry. 

Black ironwood (86-80); mastic (77-65); man- 

ve (77-67); live oak (76-62); pigeon plum 

73-55); bustic (77-62); blackwood (74-58): blue 

gum (70-52). 
_ Persimmon (63-52); water hickory (68-43); black 
‘Walnut (58-39); spruce, Engelmann (39-23); slash 
pine (56-48); maple, hard (56-44); hemlock, eastern 
Wogan): fir, red (48-27); elm (54-35); birch, yellow 

58-43); beech (55-44); ash, black (52-34); poplar, 


yellow (38-28). 

The weights given above may be used to estimate 
the approximate weights of trees less limbs by mul- 
tiplying weight per cubic foot by number of cubic 
feet per tree. 

The following rule may be used to estimate the 
volume of a tree in cubic feet: 

Vv =———_ X HHX4 
144 
where V = volume of tree in cubic feet 

42 = the square of the tree’s diameter at 446 feet 

from the ground in inches 

H = total height of tree in feet 


; Sound—How Far, How Fast, Does It Go? 


On a day in Dec., 1933, a dynamite explosion set 
off on the Arctic island of Nova Zembla was de- 
tected at Berlin, more than 2,000 miles away. 

Thunder, which is the loudest common noise, 
mever has been heard unmistakably-more than 
about 20 miles from the flash. 

Continual cannon fire has been heard 100 miles 
away and somewhat doubtfully as far as 300 miles. 
- The landing of the great Siberian meteor, which 
fell on June 30, 1908, was heard 400 miles away and 
affected weather instruments in Europe. 

_ The world’s loudest noise, the volcanic explosion 
the Island of Krakatoa in 1883, was heard by 
uman ears as far off as Bangkok, something more 
than 1,400 miles. j 
_ At La Courtine in France, in 1924, tons of excess 
War munitions were exploded, under scientific con- 
trol and reports obtained from listeners and instru- 
ment stations in all directions over Europe. The 
maximum distances unmistakably recorded in this 
instance were but little more than 200 miles. 
' This distance was separated from the actual ex- 


plosion by one of the ‘‘zones of silence’’ usually 
encountered in such experiments, a zone in which 
the noise is unheard although it is heard both 
closer to the explosion and farther away. f 

This also explains longer distance records, such 
as the one from Nova Zembla. 

Such long-distance sound waves do not travel in 
the ordinary air close to the ground but in the rarer 
and less resistant air 50 or 60 miles up. These high- 
level sound waves gradually bend downward again 
toward the earth, so that they travel in a vast bow- 
shaped curve. \ 

“How far away was that flash of lightning?’’ is 
@ common question. The answer is that sound 
travels through hot summer air (100°) at 1,266 feet 
a second. In zero weather sound flies through dry 
air at 1,088 to 1,150 feet a second. 

Speed of sound (feet per second) in other me- 
diums—ice-cold vapor, 4,708; vapor at 60 degrees, 
5,657; ice-cold water, 4,938; granite, 12,960; iron 

hot), 15,480 to 17,390; steel, cast, 16,360; wood 
oak), 12,620; brick, 11,980; glass, 16,410 to 19,690; 
clay rock, 11,420; gold, 5,717 to 6,890; silver, 8,658, 


Rate of Speed of a Falling Body 


- The speed of a falling body is regulated by the 
force ee gravitation: Theoretically, the drawing- 
down power of the earth is modified by the pull 
of the moon and the sun. rh . 

The experimental department at Wright Field of 
the Army Air Corps has stated that a man falling 
from any altitude with a parachute pack attached 
never attains a velocity of greater than 118 miles 
per hour and does not lose consciousness. 

"In the first second of its descent a body falls 16 
feet: second secona, 16 + 32 = 48 feet; third second, 

64 = 80 feet; fourth second, 16 + 96 = 112 feet; 

fth second, 16+128=144 feet; nth second, 16 + 32 
(n-1) feet. The total distance fallen by a body at 
. 


’ The bombs dropped from fighting planes in 
ain and China usually reach the earth in a long 
de, due to the rapid forward movement of the 

plane itself. For that reason the ordinary calcu- 


4 


the end of the nth second is given in feet- by mul- 
tiplying the square of the time in seconds by 16. 

Thus at the end of the first second it has fallen 
16 feet, at the end of the second second 2 X 2 X 16 
=64 feet, at the end of the third second 3 X 3 X 16 
= 144 feet; at the end of the fifth, 5 X 5 X 16= 
400 feet. Conversely, to find the time in seconds to 
fall any distance, divide the distance in feet by 16 
and extract the square root; thus to fall a mile 
divide 5,280 by 16, which gives 330, and the square 
root of 330 is a little over 18, the number of seconds 
which is the vacuum time to fall a mile. Owing to 
the resistance of the air, it takes about 19 seconds 
for a bomb to reach the earth when dropped from 
an airplane a mile high. 


lations as to the speed of a body that is falling 
straight down do not apply. A bomb may not hit 
the ground until the plane is 100 feet or more past 
the object aimed at. 


vi 


is. Uranium X2. 
oxygen taken as 16 


Moldrium, 


Beryllium is also known as Glucinium; Columbium is Niobium; Rhenium is Bohenium; Protactinium: 


Element. 87 has several-claimants as to its discovery, among them Honia Hulubel, 


Diseoverers of the Chemical Elements 


- 


"Element | Symb.|No. Element | Symb.|No. Weight || 
. Actinium....| Ac 89)/226.7 Holmium....| Ho "67 163. 5 
Alabamine..| Ab 85|227.00 ||Hydrogen...| H 1}_ 1.0078 22. 
Aluminum..}| Al 13 jane ern bile i He 146.00 
it Se b 51)121. ndium,.... n Z a. 
ome ae 18| 39.944 ||Iodine...... I §3|126.92 |/Rubidium.. a7 85.8 
Arsenic..... As 33] 74.91 Tridium Ir 77\193.1 Ruthenium..| Ru eltenad 
Barium.....| Ba 56|137.36 Fron sifes cere Fe 26| 55.84 Samarium Sm | Seo tae 
ee ...| Be 4| 9.02 ||Krypton....} Kr | 36] 83.7 Scandium Se 45.10: 5 
Bi 83/209.00 Lanthanum La 57|138.92 Selenium Se sane 
B 10.82 Dead. 2. osetia Pb 82|207.22 Silicon...... Si 8 
Br 35| 79.916 ||Lithium.....| Li 3|_ 6.9: Silver. Ag 47 eee : 
Cd 48|112.41 Lutecium...| Lu 71|175.0 Sodium.... Na 11} 22. 
Ca 20} 40.08 Magnesium .| Mg 12] 24.32 Strontium... Sr 38] 87.63 
Cc 6| 12.00 Manganese..|. Mn | 25] 54.93 ||Sulphur.....| S «| 16] 32.06 — 
Ce §8}140.13 Mercury....}| Hg 80/200.61 Tantalum...| Ta 73|180.88 : 
Cs 55/132.91 Molyb- Tellurium...| Te 521/127-6128 
cl 17} 35.457 denum. . Mo | 42) 96.0 Terbium Tb 65)159.2— 
Cr 24) 52.01 Neodymium. Nd 60/144.27 ||Thallium Ti 81/204.39 
C .>.4|- Co 27| 58.94 Neon. -| Ne 10} 20.183 ||Thorium Th 90/232.12 
Columbium ,| Cb | 41} 92.91 Nickel... 2. Ni 28 -69 Thulium Tm 69/169.4 
_ Copper......}| Cu 29) 63.5 Nitrogen N 7|_ 14.008 ieee ae Sn 50|118.70 
Dysprosium.}| Dy 66/162.46 Osmium..... Os 76}191.5 Titanium Ti 2| 47.90 
Erbium.....} Er 68|167.64 |/Oxygen..... oO 8} 16.0000))Tungsten Ww. 74)184.0 
' Europium Eu 63}152.0 Paliadium...| Pd 46|106.7 Uranium .... U 92/238.14 : 
Fluorine. .... F 9| 19.00 }|}Phosphorus.| P 15| 31.02. ||Vanadium...| V 23) 50.95 
Gadolinium Gd 64/157.3 Platinum....] Pt 78|195.23 Virginium...| Vi 87/224. 
Gallium. . Ga 31| 69.72 ||Polonium...| Po 84/210 Xenon ...... Xe 131-3). 
Germanium Ge 32| 72.60 Potassium...} K 19| 39.096 ||¥Ytterbium Yb 70|173.04 — 
Yours ah sts Au 79\197.2 Praseodym- ‘ttrium..... b'4 39} 88.92 — 
Hafniu um . Hf 72\178.6 ium... Pr 59/140.92 Zine........ Zn 30) 65.38 — 
Helium..... He 2| 4.002 Protacsinbaas Pa 91/231 Zirconium. . Zr 40| 91.22 | 


Atomic weight is the estimated weight of an atom of an element as compared with that of an atom of 


who calls it 


on ‘By bombarding Uranium (Element 92) with Neutrons, Prof. Fermi found the so-called Element 93, 
- something heavier than Uranium. Now Prof. Jean Perrin tells the French Academy of Science he has 
4 found Element 93 in stable form in minerals containing Uranium, notably pitchblends. 


a ee, 


a T 
Element Pes Discoverer Element bleach, Discoverer ; 
Bch sts: She 1899 |Debierne URC oe thin ci 4 Cc. 
1931 | Allison Molybdenum....... 1782 {|Hjelm 
1827 | Wohler Neodymium........| 1885 |Welsbach 4 
1450 /|Valentine eoR Fe Se 1898 |Ramsay, Travers 
ea ore 1894 |Rayleigh, Ramsay Nickel.............] 1751 |Cronstedt ; 
13th C. |Magnus NIELORON::. sais-s Siow She 1772 |Rutherford 
1808 |Davy Osmiumces Jha 1804 |Tennant 1 
1798 |Vauquelin Oxygen..... 1774 |Priestley, Scheele ‘ 
15th C. | Valentine Pailadium. 1803 | Wollaston ; 
1808 |Guy-Lussac, Thenard||Phosphorus 1669 |Brandt . 
1826 |Balard latinum 16th C. | Wood 
1817 PeOrsevee Polonium 1898 |M. and Mme. Curie , 
1808 |Davy Potassium 1807 |Davy : 
~C Praseodymium 1885 Welsbach | 
2) Sy ARS, 1803 |Klaproth adium...... 1898 |The Curies, Bemonty 
Bech. Ss. 1861 /|Bunsen, Kirchoft PRAGOTN, SS sci's sists 1900 |Dorn 
Ree 1774 |Scheele Rhenium...../!.:.| 1925  |Noddaek 
1797 =| Vauquelin Rhodium: .:. 2). 0.00. 1803 . | Wollaston ‘ 
1735 randt Rubidium ..........| 1861 |Bunsen, Kirchoff 1 
1801 |Hatchett Ruthenium. ........ | 1845 |Claus ! 
B. C. Samarium: .5.....' 1879 |Boisbaudran 
1886 |Boisbaudran Scandium.......... 1879 | Nilson | 
1843 |Mosander Selentum:.*. [6s ca 1817 |Berzelius 
1901 -|Demarcay SRUCAI . 42st Sopot 1823 -|Berzelius 
1771 |Scheele HIGES.< SA. sa. Son « GQ 
1886 |Marignac Sodium.... ae 1807. |Davy “ 
1875 |Boisbaudran Strontium.....)1/!/| 1790 |Grawtord 
1886 | Winkler BuUlpMwees. s,s tee + GC. ‘ yi 
B.C Tantalum........ ...| 1802 |Eckeberg , 
1923 |Coster, Hevesy 1782 |Von TRelcdenateth 
1895 |Ramsay 1843 |Mosander : 
1879 |Cleve 1861 {Crookes | 
1766 |Cavendish 1828 |Berzelius 
1926 |Hopkins, Harris, 1879 |Cleve 
1863 |R ch Richt 789) . 
eich, Richter 1789 |Gregor 
oh 1811 |Courtois 1783 @'Elhujar 
di 1804  |Tennant 1789 |Klaproth 
Tron. . . Cc. 1830 |Sefstrém _ 
‘Krypton. . 1898 |Ramsay, Travers 1929 |Allison 1 
‘Tanthandm 1839 |Mosander 1898 |Ramsay, ‘Travers : 
At rasetareda ot hs yard: . Cc. 1878 |Marignac ' 
Testa Sete ih, 1817 |Arfredson 1794 |Gadolin 
Butecitm. 2.55/66: 1907 Moen Urbain mo 
Magnesium........ 1830 Bussy 789 


Liebig, 
Gah: 


Klaproth © 


: Weights and Measures yaw) 
baad i 7 
: Density (Actual Weight) of Chemical Elements 
‘ (Grams per cubic centimeter. To reduce to pounds per cubic foot, multiply by 62.4) 
Grams. | Melting Pt. Grams. | Melting Pt. 
Cent.° ° 
uminum, liquid. ...... 2.43 659.7 Mercury, li oes 
‘ y f se | “ = 
timony; liquid. 6.55 630. Molybdenum ee i : 3 2620 Avi 
in, liquid . ; 1.40 189.2 INGOGYMRIT <p cess wae 7.00 840 
a c, oryata 5.73 (820) DOGGIE Sy testes Letararste = «ays 1.204 248 . 67 
Bertin, bo: Bi 4 3.78 850 DHGRGL Cosette s bn sca va5 8.8 1455, 
muth, solid. ... 9.67 271 Nitrogen, liquid . 0.810 —209, 86 
2.45 2. Osmium...... 22.5 2700 
4.2 =7.2 Oxygen, liquid 1.132 218.4 
8.37 20.9 S jum... 11.5 1553 
1.873 26 Phosphorus, red 2.20 44.1 
1.54 810 Platinum... ........ 21.37 1773.5 
3.52 73500 Potassium, ............ 0.870 62.3 
2.25 eos Praseodymium......... 6.6 940 
7.02 | RHO eR i. Siac paves 12.54 1985 
2.2 ~101.6 PUDIOIE. C Sotahae sy. «hay 1.532 38.5 
6.93 1615 Ruthenlim i. ois .5 a. 12.30 2450 
8.71 1480 SAMA ed Lae tes ois kick d > 1300 
8.4 50 Selenium...... 4.82 220 
8.89 1083 Silicon, crystal 2.42 1420 
4.77 digs Silver, cast. . 10.42 960.5 
1.5 223 odium...... 0.971 97.5 
5.93 29.7 Strontium, solid 2.60 800 
5.46 958.5 Sulphur, solid 2.0 113 
1.85 ee Tanta lane’ oF. wks sess 16.6 2850 
19.3 1063 Tellurium, crystal. ...... 6.25 452 
13.3 (1700 PD RUUIRUN nis wie + oe tte 11.86 303.5 
0.19 X-272 EDOTAUNY OPS seca sees 11.00 1845 
0.763 —259.14 Tin, solid 7.184 231.89 
7.28 155 Titanium 4.5 1800 
4.94 113.5 Tungsten 18.6 3370 
7.86 1535 Uranium 18.7 1850 
3.4 -169 Vanadium 5.6 1710 
6.15 826 Xenon, liquid 3.52 ~140 
11.005 327.4 OTR ss <1. 4.57 1490 
0. 186 Zinc, solid 4,32 419.47 
1.741 651 conium 6.53 1900 
7. | 1260 
Radium melts at 960° centigrade; carbon, at 3500°. 
BOILING POINTS OF THE CHEMICAL ELEMENTS (DEGREES, CENTIGRADE) 
Element ce Element Com Element Go Element Cc.° 
—33.6|| Magnesium. .... 1,120 Rubidium....... 696 
2,200 Manganese...... 1,900 Selenium........] 690 
2,310 OTGUTY ...4./ 25s 357 Silver. ... 1,955 
—187 Molybden' 3,620 Sodium... 750 
—267 Neon... —239 Sulphur. . 444.7 
—252.6|| Nitrogen —195__||'Tellurium 1,390 
200 Oxygen —182.7 || Thallium. 1,280 
2,450 Ozone.... —119 Ts ideo oieeg 2,270 
—151.7|| Phosphorus. .... 288 Tungsten.....-. 5,830 
1,525 Platinom....... 3,910 SONOS a heslarale pe —109.1 
.400 Potassium...... 712 YUNG . vans Lacie $30 


DENSITY OF GASES (WEIGHT IS GRAMS PER LITRE) 


Specific Grav.{ Lbs. Specific Gray.| Lbs. 
Gas Wht. ———_—_—__—__}. at Gas Went 
Grams} Air—1; O—1 |Cu.Ft. Grams| Air—1 {| O—1 |Cu. Ft 
1.00¢0 |0.9048 |0.08072|| Hydrochloric acid. .|1.6398 |1.2682 |1.1475 |0.10237 
0.9119 |0.8251 |0.07361}||Hydrofluoric acid ..|0.922 |0.713_ |0.645 |0.0576 
.5961 10.5394 |0.04812||Hydrogen......... 0.08987 |0.06950 |0.06289) 0.00561 
1.3773 |1.2462 |0.11118||Hydrogen sulphide .|1.538 |1.189 |1.076 |0.09602 
5.52. |5.00 |0.446 ||Krypton.......... 3.708 |2:868 |2.505 {0.2315 
3006 |1:815. [0.1619 ||Methane.....°.1.: 0.7168 |0.5544 [0.5016 |0.04475 
1.5289 |1.3833 |0.12341||Methyl chloride....}2.304 |1.782 [1.612 10.1438 
0.9671 |0.8750 |0.07806||Methyl ether...... mh 1.632 {1.477 |0.1317 
2.491 |2254 0.2011 ||Neon....... 0.9002 |0:6962 |0:6299 |0.05620 
0.32 to |0.29 to |0.026to|| Nitrogen: |: : 1.2507 |0.9673 |0.8752 |0.07808 
0.74. [0.67 |0:060_ || Nitric oxide... ::11:]1'3402 [1.0365 [0.9378 |0.08367 
1:797_ {1.626 |0.1450_|| Nitrous oxide... ‘1 |10777_|1.5296 |1.3839 0.12347 
1.0489 |0:9490 (0.08467||Oxygen. .... ‘|1'42905|1:1052 |1:0000 |0.08021 
0.9752 {0.8823 |0.07872||Propane.... 921221! 20196 |1:5620 |1.4132 |0.12608 
1:31, [1.19 |0.106._||Steam at 100° C...7|0.598 0.462, |0.418  |0.0373 
0:1381 {0.1249 |0.01115|/Sutphur dioxide...’ |2:9266 |2.2634 |2.0479 |0.18270 
2.797 |2.530 10.2257 {|Xenon.........--. 5.851 14.525 |4.004 10.3653 
z 
| Ancient Greek and Roman Weights and Measures 


5 WEIGHTS 
Roman libra (pound) = 10 oz. 18 pwt, 135-7 er., 


Troy. 
¢ , (pound) = 11 oz. 7 pwt. 16 2-7 er., Troy. 
J tiie ety 60 wre) = 56 lbs. 11 oz. 0 pwt. 171-7 
oe ELON 


. DRY MEASURE 


n modus = 1 peck 2-9 pint. 
Boman modu = 70 cu. in. = nearly 14 
- medimn 


Rie 
us = 3360 cu. in. = about 142 hels. 
LIQUID MEASURE 


Attic cyathus = 2.9 cu. in. = nearly 32 gill. 


’ 


Cotyle=6 cyathus=17.5 cu. in. =a little over 
Ve ‘ane Chous = 12 cotyles = 210 cu. in. = .909 
gall. 


LONG MEASURE 


Roman foot = 11 3-5 inches. 
Cubit = 17.4 inches. 
Pace = 4 ft. 10 inches. 
Furlong = 604 ft. 10 inches. 
Mile = 4,835 feet. 


Grecian cubit = 18.25 inches. 
Furlong = 504 ft. 4 1-5 inches. 
Mile = 4,030 feet. 
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Weight for Me 


Age | Higt. | Het; ) Het 


Pee 


a NS * ? * +f 

_ Average Height and Weight o 

( iled by the Life Insurance Medical Directors an Act L st : c 
The weights bre with shoes on, and usually with coat and vest, which weigh from 3 to 7 pow: 
et WOMEN 


Hst.}/ Hgt.| Hgt. Be, Ke t. oe 


Hégt. 
5’ 6!" 


Group 5a | BY 2’ 


161 166 171 
162 167 172 


add i 
Wet.| Wet. 
121 | 124 
127 | 131 

131 | 134 
134 | 137 
136 | 140 
139 142 

141 144 
142 145 

uA Ty 

153 158 
158 163 

163 | 169 

168 | 174 
172 | 178 

175 181 

177 | 183 

178 | 184 


res 


5°74 4 11’ 


f Men and Wom 
d the Actuarial Society of 


a 


155 


WEST POINT CADET MEASUREMENTS 


Chest measure 
at expiration 


Weight 

aigt Stand-| Mini- 

: ard mum 
uy pounds|pounds 
64 117 104 

65 121 106 

66 125 110 

67 129 114 

68 133 118 

69 : 137 122 

70 141 126 

71 145 130 

72 149 134 

&) 153 138 

74 157 142 

64 119 106 

65 123 108 

{ 66 127 112 
mi 67 | ° 131 116 
: i 68 135 120 
69 139 124 

70 | 143 128 

71 147 132 

72: 451 136 


140 


ard 


Stand-| Mini- 
mum 
inches | inches 


29 
2934 


|\Grams|Ou speaker Ct. 


‘Bra 0} 49 2.37 
ei 300] 10 0.46 
pave UZ 41 2.0. 


s about 319 grams. 


(i 


(f 


_ the nervous system (coma or 


. 


Spleen, 
Liver... 
Kidneys 


er cent, means ratio to total body weight. 
brain of a 3-yr. African gorilla, 
o, that died in 1934 at the National Zoological 
rden, Washington, was found to weigh 466.6 

e lightest normal human brain weighs 
ms. The average brain of a young gorilla 


shock) 


170 
1,600 
300 


named 


yery human death may be attributed to one of 
three- causes: (1) Interference with respiration 


The length of the humerus multiplied by 5.06, 


Weight 
Stand-| Mini- 
ard mum 


nea 


7 


Stand-| Mini- 
ard 


0 

et.| Wet.| Wat.| Wet.| Wet.| Wet. 
1i2'| 114'| 117 | 120 '| 123'| 126 
115 | 117 | 120 | 123 | 126 | 129 
118 | 120 | 122 | 125 | 129 | 132 
121 | 123 | 125 | 128 | 132 | 136 
124 | 126 | 129 | 132 | 136 | 140 
128 | 130 | 133 | 136 | 139 | 143 
131 | 133-| 136 | 139 | 142 | 146 
133 | 135 | 138 | 14 148 
5/ Y i43 5/ 8’" 5’ g” 5/ 10” 5’ a beg 6’ 7 
134 | 138 | 141 | 145 | 150 | 155 
137 | 141 | 145 | 149 | 153 | 157 
140 | 144°] 148 | 152 | 155 | 159 
144 | 148 | 152 | 155 | 158 | 162 
148 | 152 | 186 | 159 | 162 | 165 - 
151 | 155 | 159 | 162 |-166 | 169 
155 | 169 |.163 | 166 | 170 | 173. 
157 | 162 | 166 1 170 | 174 | 177 


|Chest ate 


at Se 


4 
mung 


pounds| pounds! inches /inches 


21 years 


20 years k 


THE ORGANS OF THE HUMAN BODY 
(By Arthur MacDonald, Anthropologist, Washington, D. C.) i 


|\Grams;Ounces| Per Ct. 


6 0.346 ||Adrenals. 
Muscles. . 
Skeleton. 


57 2.75 
10.5 0.44 


average weight of 1 
grams for woman. 


The gray substance represents 37 to 38 per cent 
ain. aa 


or the length of the femur mul 
enna rise Aeneas of the man. ; 
n height man may vary normally from q 
inch to 6 feet 634 inches. y rabies 
The extreme averages of 
run from 4 feet 6 inches to 5 


10 0.3. 
30,000)1,050 


i |Grams Ounces} Per Gt. 


11,500! 400 


of the total weight of the br 


feet 10 


tiplied by 3.66, 


different populations 
:5 inches, 

The length of the trunk in man is more than 
one-third and less than two-fifths of the height. 
From 11,000 brains weighed, Topinard finds an 
»361 grams for man and 1,29 


First Aid in Drowning and\Other Accidents 
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Help in Case of Drowning and Other Accidenis 


“ (Revised by Medical Staff, American Red Cross, Washington, D. C.) 


Drowning, Electric Shock, Gas, Smoke and 
Other Suffocations— 

1. Lay patient on his belly, one arm extended 
directly overhead, the other arm bent at elbow and 
with the face turned outward and resting on hand 
or forearm, so nose and mouth are freg. 

2. Kneel, straddling patient’s thighs with your 
knees placed at such a distance from the hip bones 
so as to apply pressure direct from shoulders to 

of hands. Place palms of hands on small of 
back, with fingers resting on ribs, the little finger 
just touching lowest rib, with thumb and fingers in 
natural position, and tips of fingers out of sight. 

3. With arms held straight, swing forward slowiy, 
so that the weight of your body is gradually brought 
to bear upon the patient. The shoulder should be 
directly over the heel of the hand at the end of the 
forward swing. Do not bend your elbows. This 
operation should take about two seconds. 

. Now immediately swing backward, so as to 
remove the pressure completely. 

5. After two seconds swing forward again. Thus 
repeat deliberately twelve to fifteen times a minute, 
the double movement of compression and release, a 
complete respiration in four or five seconds. 

6. Continue artificial respiration without inter- 
ruption until natural breathing is restored, if 
necessary, four hours or longer, or until a phy- 
sician declares the patient is dead. 

7. As soon as this artificial respiration has been 
started and while it is being continued, an assistant 
should loosen any tight clothing about the patient’s 
neck, chest, or waist. Keep the patient warm. Do 
not give any liquids whatever by mouth until the 
patient is fully conscious. f 

8. To avoid strain on the heart when the patient 
revives, he should be kept lying down and not 
allowed to stand or sit up. If the doctor has not 
arrived by the time the patient has revived, he 
should be given some stimulant, such as one tea- 

nful of aromatic spirits of ammonia in a smail 

lass of water or a hot drink of coffee or tea, etc. 
9. Resuscitation should be carried on at the 
nearest possible point to where the patient received 
njuries. He should not be moved from this 
int until he is breathing normally of his own 
ition and then moved only in a lying position. 
ld it be necessary to move the patient before 
is breathing normally, resuscitation should be 
parried on during the time that he is being moved. 

10. A brief return of natural respiration is not a 
certain indication for stopping the resuscitation. 
Sometimes the patient, after temporary recovery 
of respiration, stops breathing. Do not leave 
patient alone. A 29 £ 
"11. In carrying out resuscitation it may be neces- 

'y to change the operator. This change must be 
made without losing the rhythm of respiration. 

_ Caution—The removal of a victim of electric 
shock from the electric contact is highly dangerous. 
Phone the power company to shut off the current, 
or get an experienced electrician to make the 
rescue if possible. Do not touch the wire or the 
or clothing of the victim. Absolutely dry 
eras may be used to push the wire away, but be 
ful as it may come back at you. Keep your 
nds at least two feet away from the wire or the 
tim. An oxygen inhalator is of value in gas 
isoning cases. Mechanical respiration devices in 
intrained hands may cause grave damage. 
" Shock—Present in all serious injuries and greatly 
creased by severe bleeding and pain. Pale face, 
sold. clammy skin, rapid weak ree shallow 

‘athing. Lay patient on back, head low, feet 
alevated 18 inches, loosen clothing about neck, 

jest, and abdomen. Keep warm with blankets and 
Pe water bottles, hot bricks or heated stones, being 
areful not to burn the person. If he can swallow, 

e him hot strong coffee, hot milk or hot water, 

lf tea spoon aromatic spirits of ammonia in 
water. Never pour liquid down the throat of an 
L ous person. 

Te erige mlecding from arteries comes in 
urts and is brighter red in color than bleeding 

m veins. If from large arteries it is always very 

rious and demands immediate action. Pressure 

th fingers or hand will usually control it. The 
soints for pressure are (1) just in front of ear for 
g from temple. (2) Inner side of arm about 
f way from shoulder to elbow for bleeding from 
dor arm. (3) In the groin against pelvis bone 
bleeding from foot, thigh cr leg. (4) On neck, 
ers forward just touchi ndpipe, thumb 


round back of neck for cut throat. (5) Behind 
ae at side of neck, pressing downward on 
‘st 


rib. for bleeding in shoulder or arm pit. If 
essary a tourniquet can be made by tying a 


handkerchief or bandage a hand’s breadth below 
the arm pit or groin and twisting till the flow of 
blood is stopped, Loosen eyery 15 minutes. Allow to 
remain loose if bleeding has stopped, but watch 
closely and retighten if bleeding commences again. 
Bleeding from a vein comes in a steady flow. It can 
be controlled by applying a clean compress or 
dressing over the wound, bandaging snugly and 
then applying pressure with the hand directly over 
the dressing if necessary. Elevating the part aids. 

Open Wounds—On scratches and slight wounds 
apply half strength iodine. Dirty or greas? wounds 
should first be cleansed with high-grade benzine. 
Open wounds should be covered with gauze and 
bandage. 

Never wash or touch a wound with fingers. Do 
not touch that part of the gauze that comes in 
contact with the wound. Never use cobwebs, to- 
bacco, waste or oil. 

Burns—All burus may be treated with tannic 
acid burn jelly, or fresh tannic acid 5% solution, 
or picric acid gauze moistened with clean water, 
or with a paste or solution of baking soda on clean 
gauze. Slight burns, when the skin is not broken, 
May be treated with a good burn ointment, pre- 
ferably one containing tannic acid. Most severe 
burns call for shock treatment. 

Fracture (Broken Bones)—Handle carefully to 
Prevent sharp ends cutting through flesh. Apply 
narrow boards, heavy pasteboard, umbrellas, canes, 
fence railings, or any rigid appliances, as splints 
for the fractured limbs to permit the patient to be 
moved without pain or danger. Splints must be 
Padded when applied next to skin, and be long 
enough to reach beyond the joints above and be- 
low fracture, Firm traction should be applied to 
end of limb while splints are fastened in place. 

Transportation—Three persons. are necessary 
to place an injured person properly on a stretcher, 
one to lift head and shoulders, another the hips, 
and a third the legs. The stretcher should be 
Placed alongside injured, and helpers should kneel 
on one knee on the side of patient away from 
stretcher, lifting him in unison, first to their 
bended knees, then lay on stretcher. 

Eye Injuries—Loose particles may be removed 
from the eyelid with a clean handkerchief, or a bit 
of clean cotton rolled on a toothpick or a match 
stick, If not easily removed in this way, make no 
further attempt. Particles embedded in the lid or 
eye ball should be left to the surgeon. Never violate 
this rule, blindness may result. In case of serious 
eye injury, cover with clean cloth compress wrung 
out in ice cold water; send patient to hospital. 

Sunstroke and Heat Exhaustion—In sunstroke 
there is a history of recent exposure to sun; skin is 
flushed, hot and very dry; temperature of body is 
much above normal; pulse is strong and rapid. Cool 
quickly as possible—especially the head—with cloths 
wrung out of cold water, ice bags, or a cool bath. 
Head should be slightly raised. No stimulants. 

Fainting—Place patient on back with head low, 
even raising the feet if convenient. Loosen any 
tight clothing and get plenty of ventilation. Smell- 
ing salts, ammonia on a handkerchief, or a little 
cold water in the face are often helpful. Do not 
attempt to make the patient drink anything while 
unconscious. Hot black coffee or aromatic spirits 
of ammonia—12 teaspoonful well diluted with 
water may be given after consciousness returns. 

Fits—Do not attempt to hold patient down. 
Place any small object between teeth to prevent 
biting tongue. Prevent patient from injuring self, 
and let sleep after attack. 

Lightning—This is a form of electrocution. The 
treatment is the same as for electric shock.. 

Stings of Venomous Insects, Etc.—Apply weak 
ammonia, oil, salt water, or iodine. 

Frost Bite. Treatment—Rubbing with snow is 
especially bad; frozen tissues are bruised and torn 
and gangrene is very apt to result. Gently cover 
the frozen part with the hand or other body sur- 
face until the part has thawed and Circulation is 
re-established. If a hand is frozen hold next to the 
skin in the arm pit or between the thighs. The 
frozen part may be thawed very gradually in cold 
water or cool air. If this cannot be done, cover the 
part with extra clothing until thawed. 

Snake Bite—Tie ligature or cord around the arm 
or leg a short distance above the bite. Make a 
eross-cut clear through the skin over each fang 
mark. Apply suction with mouth or any other con- 
venient means continuously for at least half-hour. 
Keep patient lying down, quiet and give treatment 
previously described for shock. Get doctor. 

Dog Bite—Wash wound with running water, 
apply tincture of iodine, bandage, take to doctor. 


a 


The two most important points to be remembered 

- {m any poison case in which the individual is con-. 

- scious are: (1) dilute; (2) cause vomiting. 

These can both be accomplished at the same time 
by having the patient immediately drink large 
quantities of soap suds, soda in water, salt water, 
or even plain water. These are all more nauseating 
if given lukewarm. : ( 

- The secret of success is to give enough. Start 

with three or four glasses. If this does not produce 

results in a few minutes, give some more. Tickling 
the back of the throat with the finger is also a 
valuable aid in encouraging vomiting: 

.. Services of a physician should always be secured 
aS soon as possible. ‘ ‘ 

: -~ Alechol—In any form—rum, gin, whisky, proof 
spirits, ete.; also wood or methyl alcohol, | 
Symptoms—Giddiness, swaying of body, in- 

ability to stand. Face flushed, eyes red. Later, 

skin clammy, weak pulse, maybe convulsions and 


if. Poisons and Their Antidotes _ 2 


(Revised by Medical Staff, American Red Cross, ‘Washington, D=co yh 


unconsciousness. s os 
_ Treatment—Hot coffee or aromatic spirits of 
“-ammonia—1' teaspoonful well diluted with 

water. Do not exhaust by making walk. Wrap 

warmly and put to bed. In extreme cases, 

breathing may stop and it will be necessary to 

give artificial respiration by the prone pressure 
_ method. Siege i 
Arsenic—Found in rat poison, vermin killer, Paris 
_ green. — 
Symptoms—Severe pains in stomach; purging; 
yomiting; severe cramps in legs; dryness. of 
throat; cold sweats; profound shock. 

_ Treatment—Be sure that vomiting is repeated 
until stomach is thoroughly washed out. Castor 
oil, stimulants of coffee or aromatic spirits of 
_ ammonia if needed. Keep warm. 

_ Carbolic Acid or Phenol—Symptoms—A _ very 
ifs - powerful corrosive poison. Mouth, lips, throat 
and often the face burned. Vomiting often pro- 
duced. In severe cases unconsciousness comes on 

early and soon death. Z 
Treatment—Immediate and repeated washing 
the stomach. Soothing liquids, as eggs and 
milk or milk alone. Stimulants usually needed 
at once. Burns of the lips, mouth and throat 
may be treated by immediate application of 
alcohol to stop further burning. 
arbon Monoxide—Principal danger is from ex- 

aust gasses from automobiles and leaky gas 

Pipes. Also found in leaky furnaces and stoves, 
Beery stoves without flue connections, in burning 
_ puildings, etc. I 
'_ Symptoms—Vary considerably depending upon 
wig) the concentration of the Carbon Monoxide 
breathed, but the end result is usually a red_ 
_ coloration, especially of ears, lips and nails, and 
a stopping of breathing. 


dangerous. , 

__ Symptoms—Nausea, vomiting, purging. Severe 

a _ pain in abdomen, cramps, great prostration and 

ae weakness. Skin cold and clammy. Often an 

___ eruption on the skin. 

_ Treatment—After emetic give purgative of 

_ castor oil or Epsom Salts. If yery weak a stimu- 

Jant or hot coffee or 14 teaspoonful of aromati 

he tuck Ms 

> poeties of ammonia well diluted with water. 


ae 


J 
& 


rrosive Acids—(1) Acetic, (2 
srehioniés (4) sulphuric, (5) = 
neh oxalic. 

\r ___ Symptoms—vVery severe burning pain in mouth, 

ay fay throat and stomach. Wherever the stronger 
. acids touch the skin or mucous membranes, 
_ | they are destroyed. Frequently vomiting or 

_ -pureing. More or less suffocation from swelling 
of the throat, great prostration and shock, 

_ __ Treatment—Large quantities of soap suds make 
the best emtic in these cases. However, any of 
the previously mentioned emetics will do. After 
vomiting is induced may give soothing liquids as 


nitric, (3) hydro- 
so weaker acids as 
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Iodine—Owing. to its wide use in the treatment of 
scratches, cuts and wounds, it is found in ever. 
household, and as a consequence there are cast ; 
where children or adults have taken it aoe 
dentally or otherwise. : ‘ 7 
- Treatment—After vomiting has been induced, 
give starch or flour mixed with water to about 
the thickness of buttermilk. - Se Pay ; 

Lead—Sugar of lead, lead paint, white lead. 

Symptoms—Throat dry, metallic taste with 
much thirst; colic in abdomen; cramps In legs; 
cold sweat; sometimes paralysis of legs and con- 
vulsions. i , 

Treatment—After thoroughly emptying the 
stomach, may give 14 oz. Epsom Salts in water. 
Stimulants if needed, and soothing liquids. 

Mereury—Corrosive sublimate, antiseptic tablets 
or other mercury salts. 

Symptoms—Corrosive sublimate when taken is 
very irritating and frequently turns the mouth, 
lips and tongue white. Mouth is sometimes 
swollen and there is a metallic taste. Othel 
symptoms are pain in abdomen, nausea, vomiting 
mucus and blood, bloody purging, cold, clammy} 
skin, great prostration and convulsions. , 

Treatment—After vomiting has been repeated} 
induced, give white of egg, whole beaten eggs, 
milk, or eggs beaten in milk. 

Nitrate of Silver—Lunar caustic. : 

Symptoms—Pain in mouth and _ stomach 
Mouth first colored white, then black. Vomil 
first white then black. c 

Treatment—Salt water is the best emetic ir 
this case. If not readily available, give othe! 
emetics. Then soothing drinks, as milk or milk 
and eggs. Stimulants if necessary. 

Opium—Laudanum, morphine, codeine, heroin 
paregoric; some soothing syrups and cougi 
mixtures. > : 

Symptoms—Drowsiness, finally unconscious: 
ness. Pulse full at first, then weak. Breathing 
full and slow at first, gradually slower an 
shallower. Pinpoint pupils. Face flushed ther 
purpie. ; 

Treatment—May have difficulty getting eat 
to work. Plenty of strong coffee. Try to aro 
by speaking loudly and threatening, but do n 
exhaust by compelling to walk, etc. Stimulant: 
and artificial respiration if breathing stops. | 

Phosphorus—In many rat poisons and vermil 
killers; often with arsenic. 

Symptoms—Severe pain in stomach; vomiting 
Bleeding from nose, blooding, purging, co: 
vulsions. é 

Treatment—After vomiting, a half ounce 0 
Epsom Salts in water or magnesia. Stimulants 
Soothing liquids as milk, but avoid fats and oils 

Poison Mushrooms or Toadstools, a 

Symptoms—Vomiting, purging, watery diarrhea 
Discharges sometimes accompanied by blood 
Pulse slow and strong at first, but later grow. 
very weak. Saliva and sweat pour out. 4 

Treatment—Same as food poisoning. y 

Strychnine or Nux Vomica—Often taken ac 
dentally by small children who find ‘‘candy”’ pi 
or tablets, left for some adult member of 
family. Also strychnine is frequently used 
Le el to poison animals and in some ver: 

illers. 

Symptoms—First twitching of the hands ar 
feet followed by convulsions. Affects all musel 
of body. Back is often bowed up by spasms | 
muscles. Jaws are locked. Spasms of musc 
so great that breathing is prevented and: fac 
becomes dusky. 

Treatment—After vomiting is induced powdere 
charcoal may be given. Repeat emetic. : 

Veronal-Luminal, etc. 

Symptoms—Patient becomes very drowsy thi 
falls asleep. In very severe cases the sleep is 
deep that the patient cannot be aroused. 

Treatment—Same as for Opium. 


cant 


J CORROSIVE POISONS 


milk, eggs and milk or olive oil. Stimulants 
usually required and aromatic spirits. of 
be eons Peer oa ye here. a 
austic Alkalies— Ammonia, strong ammo! 
liniment; (2) eae quicklime; 8) : 
caustic potash: (4) soda, caustic soda. 
Symptoms—Much e corrosive acids. 
Mediate severe burning pain in mouth, thr 
and stomach. Vomiting and purging. ~° - 
Treatment—Induce vomiting by giving 1: 
ee Ede oS ‘of ee pteviously mention 
' n ‘e sooth: stin 
lants if nieedbae ae ae ree 2 
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International Aeronautical Records 


ae 
' Through the courtesy of The National Aeronautic Association, d i 
oe a : , duPont Circle, Washington, D. C., 
, oo tag gerbe in the United States of the Federal Aeronautique Internationale, world s ort governing 
“eg or aeronautics, The World Almanac presents the chief accepted air records as of Oct. 1, 1938. 
rhe. officers of the association are: Charles F. Horner, president; F. C. Crawford, vice president; 
bie William R. Enyart, secretary and John H. Jouett, treasurer. 
Bante International Aeronautical Federation was formed in 1905 by representatives from Belgium, 
i} F ‘ance, Germany, Great Britain, Spain, Italy, Switzerland and the United States with headquarters — 
_in Paris. Regulations for the control of official records were signed Oct. 14, 1905. In 1938 thirty-six — 


countries were members of the association. t iG 
World records are defined as maximum performances, regardless of class or type of aircraft used. 
the Federation follow: 


_ Records accepted by 

Sie WORLD AIR RECORDS wn OD 
aximum spe over a 3 kilometer cours 1.864 iles)—09.209 km. p. h. (440. ae oy ler 

Prancesco Agello, Italy, Oct. 23, 1934.) : oe mei anes ee 
“Segoe A gag ai kilometers (6,295.662 miles Gromov, Youmachey and Daniline, U.S.S.R. 
: Eenimtance, closed circuit—11,651.011 kilometers (7,239.588 miles) Fujita, Takahashi and Sekine, Japan 
Altitude—22,066 meters (72,394.795 feet) Anderson and Stevens, United States, November 11, 1 
All other records, international in scope, are termed International records and are divided it 
classes, free balloons, airships, airplanes, seaplanes, amphibians, gliders, and helicopters. In f 
following tables categories are used and are defined as: 


Tilt >" 


Light airplanes Light seaplanes . 
ne Engine cylinder displacement Engine cylinder displacement _ 
ist. category........................397-549 cubie inches 397-549 cubic inches _ wae os 
) 2nd category........................244-397 cubic inches Less than 397 cubic inches 
Sapte CALCROTY.......... ves susee. ss. ,122-244 cubic inches None | oo 
path category........................less than 122 cubic inches None 


AIRPLANES (Class C) 
Distance closed circuit (International)—11,651.011 kilometers (7,239.588 miles) Commdt. Yuso 
and Fukujiro Takahasni, Japan, May 13-15, 1938. (United States)-—4,050 kilometers (2,516.55 mile; 
Lts. Kelly and Macready, U. S. A., Dayton, O., April 16-17, 1923. es 
Distance airline (International)—10,148 kilometers (6,295.662 miles)—Col. Mikhail Gromov, Commi 
_ Andrei Youmachev and Ing. Sergei Daniline, U. S. S. R., Moscow to San Jacinto, Cal., July 13-1 
_ (United States)—8,065.736 kilometers (5,011.800 miles)—Russell N. Boardman and John Polando, 
_ Brooklyn, N. Y., to Istanbul, Turkey, July 28, 29, 30, 1931. , : ¢ , aaa 
Altitude (International)—16,440 meters (53,936.895 feet)—Flight Lieut. Maurice J. Adam, Gr 
_ Britain, June 30, 1937. (United States)—13,157 meters (43,165.880 feet)—Lieut. Apollo Souce 
_ Anacostia, D. C., June 4, 1930. oe 

Maximum speed (International)—Speed 610.950 km. p. h. (379.626 m. p._h.) Dr. Ing. Hermann 
-Wurster, Germany, Nov. 11, 1937. (United States)—speed 567.115 km. p. h. (352.388 m. p. h.) Ho a. 
* R. Hughes, Santa Ana, Cal., Sept. i3, 1935. ‘ = 
: Speed for 100 kilometers (62.137 miles) (International)—speed 634.320 km. p. h. (394.147 
_ Major Gen. Ernst Udet, Se dee ce coe ot States)—-speed 466.563 km. p. 
™, p. h.) Roscoe Turner, Detroit, Mich., Sept. 19, 5 ya ye 
‘a Suced for 1,000 kilometers (621.369 miles) (International)—speed 524.185 km. p. h. (325.713 m. p. 
Furic Niclot, Italy, ow 9, ae (United States)—speed 328.139 km. p. h. (203.895 m. p. hh.) M 

line Cochran, July 26, 1937. a 
Speed for 2,000 iomekien (1242.739 miles) (International)—speed 437.025 km. p. h, (271,554 m. v. 
in Rossi, France, Feb. 8, 1938. (United States)--speed 307.234 km. p. h. (190.906 m. D. | 


m. 


‘D. W. inson and J. S. Bartles, Floyd Bennett Field, N. Y., May, 18, 1935. 
Deed for 5.000 kilometers (3106.849 miles) (International)—speed 400.810 km. p. h. (249.051 m. p. 
M. Rossi, France, June 8, 1938. (United States)—speed 272.030 km. p. h. (169.031 m. p. h.) D. 
‘Tomlinson and J. A. Bartles, Floyd Bennett Field, May 16-17, 1935. tess) 
Speed for 10,000 kilometers (6,213.698 miles) (International)—speed 186.197 km. p, h. (11 
ml p. h.) Comdt. Yuso Fujita and Fukukiro Takahashi, Japan, May ES er 1938.* ; 
Greatest payload carried to 2,000 meters (6,561,666 feet) (International—1 ,000 kilograms (28,660. 
‘Ibs)—Michael Nioukhtikov_and Michel Lipkine, U. S. S. R., Nov. 20, 1936. (United States)— 
kilograms (4,409.244 lbs), H. R. Harris, Dayton, O., Oct. 25, 1923. 


LIGHT AIRPLANES (first category) 
Distance, Airline (International)—3,318.198 kilometers (2,061.708 miles)—A. Goussaroy and Vv. Gleho 
s 


f . 23, 1937.* BAS 
1 ‘Speed for’ 100 kilometers (62.137 miles) (International)—speed 343.839 km. p. h. (213.651 eee 
) ‘ 


Maurice Arnoux, France, Dec. 30, 1937. iS ee 
, LIGHT AIRPLANES (second category) 
Speed 100 kilometers (International)—speed 383.386 km. p. h. (238.225 m. p. h.)—S. 


; ; . /Mich., Sept. 19, 1937. (United States)—same. _ 4 
B pitance, Olt, Mich international) —3,415.900 kms. (2,122.538 miles) Andre Japy, France, from Is 


to Wadi-Halfa, Dec. 20-21, 1937.* : 
a LIGHT AIRPLANES (third category) ; at 
Distance, Airline (International )—909.100 kilometers (564.887 miles)—Jean Chas, France, Dec. 31, i 
i LIGHT AIRPLANES (fourth category) % 
i irli ti 1)—1,228.500 kilometers (763,352 miles)—Paul Lemee, France, Dt 
; Se Cacia sisteay 039.028 aces 2 (583.916 miles)—Edward W. Stitt, from Columbus 
: 9 , i 


: tile. Ia., July 3i, 1937. ; 
Re eee SEAPLANES (Class C2) 


‘ ireui ternational)—5,200 kilometers (3,231.123 miles)—Mario Stopp& 
ante ei Mey wea, Maat. (Oniled, States) 2,025 kilometers (1,569 miles)—Lts. I 
; E 2 Diego, Cal., Aug. 15-16, : ‘ ,, 
Sees makes (icterastional 8,392 kilometers (4,970.959 miles)—Capt. H. V. von Engel an at 
iE Gundermann, Germany, from Start Bay, Angleterre fe Canaweling Sales a ae at 193: 
(United ptiites)--9.280.018 peri e (3,281.402 miles—Lt. Commdr. i nnis, U. fs 


Lt. J. K. Averill, U. P. Wiklinson, U. S. N., from Cristobal Harbor, C. Z. 
209 km. p. h. (440.681 m. p. h.)—Francesco Agello, Italy, 


‘ 


. Ss. N., NA a 
Fran , Alameda, Cal. Oct. 14-15. 1935 
e ee ecaes posed (International)—speed 709. 


‘cates no United States record has been established. 


2 ; : Ben tie 
: SEAPLANES (Continued) ; 


24 * 


: Oct, 23, 1934. (United States)—speed 395.439 km. p. h. (245.713 m. p. hh.) Lieut. Jami 
Bags) 1925 


4 AMEE, Oct. 27, : : AP a3 
Speed for 100 kilometers (62.137 miles) (International)—speed 629.370 km. p. h. 391.072 m. Pp. 
ee een Cassinelli, Italy, es Ni. are ee States) —sbeed 338.944 km. p.-h. estas m. p 
‘Lieut. G. T. Cuddihy, U. S. N., Norfolk, Va., Nov. , . 
‘ Speed for 1,000- Eleanore (621.369 miles) (International)—Speed 403.424 km. p. h. NE 
eM, een and G. Gorini, Italy, eet ae soe eee States)—speed 265.608 km. p. h. 
_p. h.)—Maj. Gen. Frank M. Andrews, Aug. 24, ‘ z 
Speed sg Pho kilometers (621.369) (International)—speed 403.424 km. p. h. (250.676 A p. ae 
M. Stoppani and G. Gorini, Italy, March 20, 1938, (United States)—Speed 253.182 km. Pp. 4. 
(157.319 m. p. h.)—Edwin Musick, Boris Sergievsky and Charles A, Lindbergh, Aug. 45 her hn) 
oat ces for 5,000 kilometers (3106,849 miles) age or ita 308.244 km. p. h. (191.534 m. p. A. 
—™. Oppani and Carlo Tonini, Italy, ay 27-28, , ay A 
Y Greatest pavioad carried to an altitude of 2,000 meters (6,561.660 feet) (International) — Weight 
18,040 kgs, (39,771 Ibs.)—Guillaumet, Leclaire, Comet, LeDufi, Le Morvan, France, Dec. oa rea 
(United States)—Weight 7.533 kgs. (16,608 lbs.)—Boris Sergievsky, Bridgeport, Conn., April 26, is 


AMPHIBIANS (Class C3) 


Distance, Airline (International)—2,300.860 kilometers (1,429.685 miles)—Maj. Gen. F. M. Andrews — 
and crew, U.S., aa San Juan, Porto Rico, to Langley Field, Va., June 29, 1936. (United States)—same. 
si (international) —7,605 meters (24,950.712 feet)—Boris Sergievsky, U. S., Stratford, Conn., 
pr: , 1936. (United States)—same. ; ! 
oo Chece Ce gd mr bee te er mee m. p. h.)—Maj. Alexander P. 
Seversky, U. S., Detroit, Mich., Sept. 15, é nite ates)—same. 
- Speed for 100 kilometers (62.137 miles) (International)—speed 337.079 km. p. h. (209.451 m. p. h.): @ 
Maj. A. P. Seversky, U. S., Miami, Fla. Dec. 19, 1936. (United States)—same. 3 
__ Speed for 1,000 kilometers (621.369 miles) (International)—speed 257.138 km. p. h. (159.778 m. p. h.) 
Uusseppe Burei and Enrica Rossaldi, Italy, May 9, 1937. (United States)—speed 160.854 km. p. h. 
99.950 m. p. h.)—Harry Richman and George Daufkirch, Miami, Fla., Feb. 10, i935. 
Speed for 2,000 kilometers (1,242.739 miles) (International)—speed 248.967 km. p. h, (154.701 m. p. h.) 
lusseppe Burei and Enrica Rossaldi, Italy, May 6, 1937.* 
ens! F. A. I. COURSE RECORDS (First category, solo) 
Los Angeles to New York (International)—speed, 526.500 km. p. h. (327.151 m. p. h.) Howard R. 
hes, U. S., Jan. 19, 1937. Elapsed time: 7 hrs., 28 mins., 25 sec. (United States) same. ’ 
London to Capetown, Africa (Imternational)—speed, 122.65 km. p. h. (76.211 m. p. h.)—Mrs. Am 
lison, Great Britain, May 4-7, 1936. Elapsed time: 78 hrs., 28 min.* 
Japetown, Africa to London (International)—speed, 100.454 km. p. h. (62.419 m. p. h.) Harold 
lie Brook, Great Britain, May 1-5, 1937. Elapsed time: 96 hrs., 20 mins.* 
° vana to Washington, D. C. (International)—speed, 376.512 km. p. h. (233.953 m. p. h,) Col. A. P. 
de Seversky, U. S., Dec. 17, 1937. Elapsed time: 4 hrs., 50 mins., 59 secs. (United States)—same. 


F. A. I. COURSE RECORDS (Second category) 


aa 

s Angeles to New York (International)—speed, 356.365 km. p. h. (221.434 m. p. h.) D. W. 
linson, pilot; H. B. Snead, co-pilot: P. R. Redpath, navigator; U. S., April 30, 1935. Elapsed Time: 
irs., 5 mins., 45 secs. (United States)—same. 
York to London (International)—speed, 272.345 km. p. h. (169.227 m. p. h.) Henry T. Merril! 
d John S. Lambe, U.S.,,May 9-10, 1937. Elapsed time: 20 hrs., 29 mins., 45 secs. (United States)—same. 


aes NATIONAL TRANSCONTINENTAL AND INTER-CITY RECORDS 


Vest to East—Howard R. Hughes, from Burbank, Cal. to Newark, N. J., Jan. 19, 1937. Distance, 
45 miles; elapsed time, 7 hrs., 28 mins., 25 secs.; average speed, 327.151 m. p. h. " 
Ki to West—A. P. de Seversky, from Brooklyn to Burbank, Cal., Aug. 29, 1938. Distance, 2,457 
mile: lapsed time, 10 hrs., 2’mins., 55.7 secs.; average speed, 244.507 m. p. h. 

i sees to Miami—Jacqueline Cochran, Dec. 3, 1937. Elapsed time: 4 hrs.,. 12 mins., 27.2 secs. 


ee wot neisco to Los Angeles—Frank W. Fuller, Jr., Feb. 15, 1938. Elapsed time: 1 hr., 7 mins., 7 secs. 
2 


ph 
165.040 


= 


lbany to New York City (Transport Airplane)—L. Claude, May 29, 1935. Elapsed time: 50 mins., 
Cs. ZA . ? 
lami, Fla. to New York—Howard R. Hughes, April 21. 1936. Distance, 1,087 miles; elapsed time, 
21 mins., 32 secs.; average speed, 249.375 m.p.h. 
ago to Los Angeles—Howard R. Hughes, May 14, 1936. Elapsed time; 8 hrs., 10 mins., 29.8 secs. 
few York to Havana—A., P. de Seversky, Dec. 3, 1937. Elapsed time: 5 hrs., 03 mins., 05.4 secs. 
ew York to Washington, D. C.—A. P. de Seversky, May 19, 1938. Elapsed time: 58 mins., 38 secs. 
Francisco to Seattle, Wash.—Frank W. Fuller, Jr., May 25, 1938. Elapsed time: 2 hrs., 31 mins., 
| secs. 
4 ‘Tancouver, B, C. to Oakland, Cal.—Frank W. Fuller, Jr., May 28, 1938. Elapsed time: 3 hrs., 8 mins.,” 
43 secs. : 
_ San Francisco to San Diego, Cal.—Earl Ortman, June 1, 1938. Elapsed time: 1 hr., 48 mins., 1 sec. 
rs Wichita, Kansas to Los Angeles—Paul Mants, July 4, 1938. Elapsed time: 7 hrs., 11 mins., 5 secs. 
a ee 


FEMININE RECORDS (AIRPLANES—Class C) 


__ Airline distance (International)—4,360.400 kilometers (2,709.421 miles) Mrs. Dupeyron, France, from — 
O to Tel Luham, Irak, May 15-16, 1938. (United States)—3,939.245 kilometers (2,447.728 miles)— 
titude Chats from Los Angeles, Cal., to Newark, N. J., Aug. 24-25, 1932. 

de (International)—14,310 meters (46,948.725 feet)—Mrs. Maryse Hilsz, France, June 23, 1936. 
(United States)—8, 761 meters (28,743,352 feet)—Miss Ruth Nichols, Jersey City, N. J.,/March 6, 1931. 

Speed, maximum (International)—Speed 470.365 km.p.h. (292.271 m.p.h.) Jacqueline Cochran, U. S.. — 
oit, Mich., Sept. 21, 1937. (United States), same. 
for 100 kilometers (62.137 miles) (International)—Speed 412.371 km.p.h. (256.235 m.p.h.)—Miss 
oucher, France, Aug. 8, 1934. (United States)—Speed 411.899 km.p.h. (255.942 m.p.h.) Jac- 
e Cochran, Miami, Fla., Dec. 13, 1937. E 

d for 1,000 kilometers (621.368 miles) (International)—Speed 409.184 km. p. h. (254.255 m. p. h.)— 
Helene Boucher, France, Aug. 8, 1934. (United States)—Speed 328.139 km.p.h. (203.895 m.p.h.) 
ueline Cochran, U. S., July 26, 1937. 

for 2,000 kilometers (1,242.739 miles) (International)—Speed 245.223 km.p.h. (152.374 m.p.h.) 

re Roman, France, Dec. 30, 1937.* ’ 


i. FEMININE NATIONAL TRANSCONTINENTAL AND INTER-CITY RECORDS 


t to Hast—Jacqueline Cochran, from Burbank, Cal., to Brooklyn, N. Y., Sept. 3, 1938. Elapsed 
10 hrs., 27 mins., 55 secs. Speed, 234.776 m.p.h. 

t to West—Louise Thaden and Blanche Noyes, from Floyd Bennett Field, Brooklyn, N. Y., to 
Angeles, Cal., Sept. 4, 1936. Elapsed time, 14 hrs., 55 mins., 1 sec. PS 
L Angeles to Mexico City—Amelia Earhart, April 19-20, 1935. Elapsed time, 13 hrs., 33 mins. 
. ee City to Washington, D. C.—Amelia Earhart, May 8, 1935. Elapsed time, 13 hrs. 
-min., 51 sec. — 4 : ao 
“ay Exico City to New York—Amelia Earhart, May 8, 1935. Elapsed time, 14 hrs., 19 mins. 


rates no United States record has been established., 


ne I et ~ GLIDERS 
2 ; ~national)—652.256 kilometers (405.292 miles)—Victor Rastc ey 
rag : eee Phas nn f es)—Victor Rastorgoeff, U. S. S. R.,. 
See tee ines rie ie apa a {212.45 miles)—Lewin B. Barringer from Wichita \- 


‘Is 
istance with return to point of 7 a 
cricich Geet, cae _ = : “chan (International)—305.624 kilometers (189.906 miles)—Ber- 


_ Duration with return to point of departure (International)—36 hrs., 35 mi | Ger-— 3 
— Me ns., K & 

“ime ean 3-4, 1933. (United States)—21 hrs., 34 mins., Lieut. William A. Oocke; Tee we Dec. 2 

Altitude above starting point (International)—4,325 meters (14, 189.590 feet) Heinrich Ditt: i. 

‘many, in Brazil, Feb. 17, 1934. it — Ss (é {)—-Richa an Pont, Gayl 

Mihaits, N. Yo dais C1908. 3 (United States)—2,075 meters (6,806 feet)—Richard C. du Pont, 

v2 POWERED GLIDERS 


Altitude with return to point of depart I i —! 
Beard Sona ae Boint of departure—(International)—4,595 meters (15,075.428 << ‘Mich: 


Sean 


HELICOPTERS a 


© ON closed circuit (International)—1 hr., 20 mins., 49 secs.—Ewald Rohlfs, Germany, June 25, 
4 d ne 2 
; Sea airline (International)—230.248 meters (143.069 miles)—Karl Bode, Germany, June 20 


2 poe wee, cloned cireuit (International)—80.604 kHometers (50.085 miles)—Ewald Rohlfs, German 
, Altitude (International) —2,439 meters (8.001.952 feet)—Ewald Rohlfs, Germany, June 25, 193° . 

_ __ Speed for 20 kilometers (International)—Speed 122.553 km..p.h (76.151 mph) weld Ronits, 

' Many, June 26, 1937.* k 


FREE BALLOONS (Eighth category, 4001 meters or more) 


Duration (International)—87 hours, H. Kalen, Germany, Dec. 13 to 17, 1913. (United States)—51_ 
hours, Lieut. Commdr. T. G. W. Settle and Lieut. Charles H. Kendall, Gordon-Bennett Balloon Race, 
' Chicago, Sept. 2, 3, 4, 1933. 44 
___Distance (International)—3,052.7 kilometers (1,896.856 miles), Berliner, Germany, Feb. 8, 9, 10, 1914. 
(United States)—1,887.6 kilometers (1,172.898 miles), A. R. Hawley, St. Louis to Lake Tschotogama, 
/ Canada, Oct. 17, 1910. ’ gio 
__ Altitude (International)—22,066 meters (72,394.795 miles)—Capt. Oryil Anderson and Capt. Albe’ 
: Stevens, United States, take-off aproximately 11 miles southwest of Rapid City, S. D., landing approxi- 
Mately 12 miles south of White Lake, S. D., Nov. 11, 1935. > 


*Indicates no United States record has been established. 


- 1,214,958 Air Passengers Carried in Year 


___A total of 1,214,958 passengers was carried by 
‘the 19 scheduled airline operators in the United 
States during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1938, 
as compared with 1,063,480 for the previous year. 
_ During the first six months of 1938 the American- 
operated machines carried 11,511 more passengers 
- then during the corresponding period in 1937 and 
flew 2,213,634 more miles, but the total amount 
of express carried showed a decrease of 318,045 
pounds. er ‘ 
_ The lines had 362 planes in operation, furnishing 
“employment to 12,546 persons: 795 pilots, 623 co- 
jlots, 3,393 mechanics and riggers, 2,721 other 
L eld personnel, 4,567 office personnel, 321 steward- 
“esses and 126 stewards. Passengers carried on the 
“domestic lines totaled 576,319; the mileage was 
cel eee eee eet and ex- 
: ed was 2,991, po’ ' 
Se rne domestic lines started 48,628 out of 51,888 
scheduled trips and in addition flew 1,246 extra 
“Sections. 3d. 88.44 per cent sompleted. The moderniy 
eted. i 
De ipisd | Pedersl Airways bystem embraces aj The miles flown per pilot fatality was 7 
nationwide network of nearly 23,000 miles, as| and per passenger fatality, 14101 eae ne 
Sn Sep with 2,000 miles in 1926. miles were fown. The average number car 
q 


domestic and foreign extensions, during Tie 
half of 1938, as reported by the Civil Aero; Se 
Authority, numbered 21 of which 5 re 

fatal injuries, none in serious injuries, and 
none or only minor injuries were involved. 


first classification 5 pilots and 5 co-pil we 
fatally injured, 22 passengers, and 8 of | fe 
eF “9 


On Sept. 1, 1938, there was a total of 2,383 air-| plane was 12. }. ea 


Four Air Lines Win Safety Commendation 


- “Certificates of commendation were awarded to American Air Lines..............-. 


four United States air lines (April 19, 1938) by| Eastern Air Lines. .......- 
‘the National Safety Council in recognition of mil- Pennsylvania Central 

lions of passengers carried in 1937 without fatal! "wos explained that one passenge 
accidents. The companies receiving the awards} one mile flown with one passenger and th 
and the number of passenger miles flown without | passengers flown ten miles would be 100 


-a fatality in 1937 were: ger miles. Pare >: 


as Aircraft Production in U. S. Shows 22% Gain 


Aircraft production increased in first half of] was 173 per cent. Export production increas 


t. ° 
938. The number of aircraft manufactured in the SE tha total of 1,074: alreratt aalinednatae 
nited States in the first half of 1938 was ap-| o.-+ yolf of this year, 853 were for domestic ¢ 


yroximately 22 per cent greater than that for the use, 694 for the military services and the Ct 
es period last year, the Civil Aeronautics! Gyarq and 427 for export. The 1,623 total pr 
\uthority reported. The total of all aircraft| duction for the first six months of 1937 w: 
‘manufactured in the United States in the first six] divided as follows: Dormaestic civil ‘use, 1,0 
months of 1938 was 1,974, as against 1,623 for the} military and Coast Guard, 254; and export, 286 

ame period in 1937. From January to June of this year the ind 
the total of all aircraft manufactured | manufactured 780 monoplanes and 73 biplanes 
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- Howard Hughes roared down the 3,500 yard run- 
way at Floyd Bennett Field, New York City, (July 
10, 1938) in his twin motored Lockheed cabin 
monoplane accompanied by four tethnical assistants 
and took to the air on a flight around the world. 
_ The party returned to New York 91 hours 8 minutes 
10 seconds (3 days 19 hours 8 minutes 10 seconds) 


hours 3 minutes. 
miles an hour. ; 
As the plane speeded down the runway it carried 
a load of 25,000 pounds, which included 1,500 gal- 
-lons of gasoline, 250 under capacity, and 150 
gallons of oil, The plane, designed to carry 15 
persons, had only five. These included Hughes, the 
‘Millionaire backer of the trip and pilot who paid 
all expenses; Richard Stoddart, radio technician; 
_ Harry P. McConnor, co-pilot; Thomas L. Thur- 
Ww, co-pilot; and Edward Lund, flight engineer. 
4 The finest navigational and radio equipment ever 
‘installed in any private plane crammed the cabin 
of the Lockheed. The equipment included a Sperry 
giropilot, a “‘mechanical mike’’ that does most of 
he steering of an airship once it has gained its 
altitude of 10,000 to 15,00 feet, three radio sets, 
two of them designed especially for the trip to 
yllow the best communication and direction aid 
and four special compasses to check and double 
heck course and position. The plane also carried 
‘robot navigator, developed by Thurlow, who was 
lent ‘by the Army to Hughes to demonstrate the 
ae on the trip. It was the first time this 
ntricate mechanism was permitted in operation 
| a civilian plane. The chief function of the 
bot is to compute longtitude and latitude auto- 
tically without the aid of books, tables gr star 
sitions. ; 
The plane also carried ten pounds of fresh cheese 


4 


uf a ‘ivan © © ™ OE tia A hd wip oh 
LAT peel cae Po 
a ate 


Aviation—Hughes, Corrigan an Othe ‘lights in 193 
Howard Hughes and Flight Around the 


| rid 
and ham sandwiches, milk 
drinking water 2 ; v 

The unofficial log of the trip follows: 

SUNDAY, JULY 10 Ne 
7:26 P. M.—Took off from Floyd Bennett Airport. — 
- MONDAY, JULY 11 : 

11:58 A. M.—Landed Le Bourget Aerodrome, 
Paris; 3,641 miles, 16 hours 32 minutes. 

8:24 P. M.—Left Paris for Moscow. 

TUESDAY, JULY 12 ' 4 

4:15 A. M.—Landed at Moscow; 1,675 miles, 7 
hours 49 minutes. 

6:30 A. M.—Left Moscow for Omsk, Siberia. 

2 P. M.—Landed at Omsk; 1,380 miles; 7 hours 
30 minutes. 

6:37 P. M.—Left Omsk for Yakutsk, Siberia. 

: WEDNESDAY, JULY 13 ; 

5:08 A. M.—Landed at Yakutsk; 2,177 miles, 
10 hours 31 minutes. 

8:01 A. M.—Left Yakutsk for Fairbanks, Alaska. 

8:18 P. M.—Landed at Fairbanks; 2,456 miles, 
12 hours 17 minutes. 

9:36 P. M.—Left Fairbanks for Minneapolis, 


THURSDAY, JULY 14 

9:27 A. M.—Landed at Minneapolis; 2,441 miles, 
12 hours 1 minute. 

10:11 A. M.—Left Minneapolis for New York. 

2:34.10 P. M.—Landed at Floyd Bennett Air- 
port; 1,054 miles, 4 hours 23 minutes 10 seconds. 

Wiley Post, in his one man flight around the 
world, made the trip in 7 days, 18 hours 4915 — 
minutes at an average speed of 127.43 miles an 
hour. Post was earthbound through an accident 
to his landing gear at Flat, Alaska, for 71 hours 
13 minutes. The distance flown by Post was 
15,596 miles. Of Post’s trip, Hughes said after his 
return to New York, ‘‘The most impossible bit of 
fiying ever accomplished. 


coffee, fresh 


et 


Minn. 


Howard Hughes landed his round-the-world 
special Lockheed monoplane at Floyd Bennett 
«Fi New York City, (Aug. 20, 1938) after a 
top dash across the continent that set a new 
for commercial aviation. Flying at an 


panions made the 2,478 mile trip from Glendale. 
Cal., to New York in 10 hours 32 minutes 20 
seconds. The prior transcontinental record for 
commercial planes was held by D. W. (Tommy) 
Tomlinson who flew from Burbank, Cal., to New 
York in 1935 in 11 hours 5 minutes 45 seconds. 


Douglas Corrigan and 


elas Gorce Corrigan, a 31-year-old transport 
1d airplane mechanic, lifted his nine-year- 
00, one engine plane with 320 gallons of 
e and 16 gallons of oil from the runway at 
d Bennett airport, New York City, (July 17, 
nd 28 hours and 13 minutes later landed on 
ue mnel Airfield, Dublin, Ireland on what he 
led a ‘‘mistake’’ in piloting. Corrigan flew the 
dy miles nonstop, without a radio or special 
fi equipment of any kind and the only pro- 
he carried were two boxes of fig biscuits, 
‘s hocolate bars and a bottle of water. On the 
{ ate one box of biscuits and drank one glass 
er broke American flying regulations by 
off on a long distance flight without per- 
on and he broke Irish regulations by landing 
aldonnel without a permit. Corrigan explained 


His Flight to Ireland 


his failure to take out “‘papers’’ for the flight by 
saying he thought he was flying to California, 
but landed in Ireland “‘by mistake.’’ For this 
laxity the Bureau of Air Commerce of the United 
States suspended Corrigan’s experimental license. 
Previous to the flight to Ireland Corrigan flew 
his plane nonstop from California to New York, 
a distance of 2,700 miles, in 27 hours 50 minutes. | 
The flying license of Corrigan was suspended for 
five days, the penalty being served while he was 
aboard ship on his return to the United States. It 
is estimated 1,500,000 greeted Corrigan in New York 
City on his return to the United States. William 
Powell, Deputy Commissioner of Sanitation for New 
York City, reported 1,750 tons of ticker tape and 
other litter picked up after the Lindbergh reception 
and 1,900 tons for Corrigan. The Corrigan total is 
or ba receptions, one in Manhattan and one -in 


ee Eee ee 


German Plane Flies from 


our-motored German monoplane, the Bran- 
, renamed the Condor, completed a non- 
ist-to-west flight across the Atlantic from 
to New York City (Aug. 11, 1938) in 24 
58 minutes—a record. The nineteen-ton 
, capable of carrying 26 pasesngers, averaged 
les an hour for the 3,985 miles trip in a 
ainst headwinds. The Brandenburg com- 


Berlin to U. S. and Back 


pleted a non-stop return trip from Ne i 
Berlin (Aug. 14) in 19 hours, 55 minutes. ee 
age of 207 miles an hour for the 4,100 miles jour- | 
ney, another record. The Brandenburg was com- 
manded by Captain Alfred Henke and he was 
accompanied by Adolf von Moreau, co-pilot; Paul 


Di ; 2 
: eres. flight engineer, and Walter Kober, radio 


the British Imperial Airways seaplane, Mercury, 
npleted a non-stop, east-to-west, crossing of the 
intic ocean in 20 hours and 19 minutes (July 

our 


(New York time) the next day. The dis- 
overed by the Mercury was 2,850 miles. 

1¢ two planes were inter-locked for the start of 
‘flight and synchronized by a secret device. As 


_ “Pickaback” Plane Flies Atlantic East to West: 


the planes arose the four moto 

synchronized with the four oe the woes uae br 
uaa to all purpose it was a flight of one biplane 
ee Woon eee the secret locking de- 
Me MMAL Fete anc he Mercury shot from the 


The flight was Cel 
Radio Operator ae Se ee D. C. Bennett and | 
i plane flew later from Montr 
es sloneed ee from Popes Ee New york 
minutes. The flying time f 
3,042 miles was 22 hours Tayeree 
of a little more than 130 miles = mou ir bcs 


Aviation—Flights and National Air Race Winners in 1938 
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Some Notable Flights Made During 1938 


ma. 
_ Five “‘fiying fortresses” of the United States 
sarmy made a flight from Miami, Fla. to Buenos 


Aires, Argentina, a distance of 5,225 miles, in an 
actual flying time of 28 hrs. and 4 mins. (Feb. 
1938). The average speed for the trip-was 185 


* miles an hour and the total elapsed time from 


from Miami to Lima, Peru, 


Miami to Buenos Aires 34 hrs. and 14 mins. The 
trip broke all flying records between the United 
States and Argentina. The route of the flight was 
where a stop was 


made, and then to Buenos Aires. On the return 


_ trip the fliers made the trans-Andean trip of 700 


Miles from Buenos Aires to Santiago, Chile, in 4 
hrs. and 38 mins. The Andes were crossed at a 
height of 20,000 feet. An average speed of 190 
miles an hour was made on the 1,800 mile flight 
from Santiago to Lima. The fiight of the bombers 
was made with 24 officers and 24 enlisted men and 
was under the command of Lieut. Col. Robert 
M. Olds, who reported 190 miles an hour 
average for the 12,000 miles round trip on return 
to Washington. Although ideal weather prevailed 
for most of the trip, the aviators relied almost 
entirely on celestial navigation. 


Lieut. Col. Robert E. Olds established a trans- 
continental record from west to east (April 23, 
1938) when he fiew from March Field Cal. to 
Langley Field, Va., a distance of 2,285 miles in 
40 hours 45 minutes, which is 16 minutes under 


_ the previous record. His average speed was 212 


Miles an hour. On the westward flight four days 


_ @arlier Lieut. Col. Olds made the distance in 12 


hours 27 minutes, lowering the east-west record 
tor military planes by one hour flat. 

Col. Olds set a record for military aircraft in 
-transcontinertal flight (Jan. 9, 1938) when he 
piloted a 16 ton, 4 motored bombing plane (flying 
fortress) from March Field to Langley Field in 11 
hours and 1 minute. The distance was 2,317 miles 
and five other fliers were in the plane. 


. o Soviet fliers landed at Vladivostok (June 
28, 1938) after a 4,500 mile non-stop trip from 
Moscow to demonstrate the long range possibilities 


. of the aircraft of the Soviet army. The plane was 


A 


‘ 


‘this tunnel 
“Of 400 miles an 


Piloted by Major Valdimir Kokkinaki, a veteran 
test pilot. A navigator accompanied ee 
report of the trip mentioned that the round trip 
fiying distance from Moscow to Japan is about 
1,500 miles, or one-third. of the distance covered 
by Kokkianki. 


With a 50 mile an hour wind aiding him,. 
Squadron Leader L. W. Gillan flew one of the 


British Royal Air Force’s new Hawker Hurricane 
flight planes the 327 miles from Edinburgh to 
Northolt, west of London, in 48 minutes, or at an 
average of 408.75 miles an hour in the night (Feb. 
10, 1938). The trip was made at a height of 3 
miles with the cockpit entirely closed. The pilot 
did not see earth unfil he began to descend, He 
navigated the plane from a new blind panel of 
fiying instruments, which included an altimeter, 
an artificial horizon direction gyroscope, a rate 
of climb indicator, and a rate of turn indicator. 

The plane carries sufficient gasoline supply to 
cruise for two and a half hours of 700 miles with- 
out refueling. The plane can reach a height of 
15,000 feet in six minutes and the official ‘‘ceiling”’ 
is 30,000 feet. 


Flying Officer A. E. Clouston and his companion, 
Victor Ricketts, established a record for the flight 
from England to New Zealand of 4 days, 8 hours 
and 7 minutes when they landed at Auckland, 
New Zealand (March 20, 1938). The previous 
record of 10 days and 21 hours was made by Miss 
Jean Batten in 1936. Clouston and Ricketts 
established a mark of 3 days, and 20 hours for the 
12,000 mile journey from Port Darwin, Northern 
Australia, to Croydon, England. 

The round trip of 24,000 miles was made in 10 
days, 20 hours, 38 minutes. 


Wings of the Century, a giant monoplane of the 
Aeronautical Research Institute, came to a land- 
ing at Kisarazu Airport, Tokio, (May 15, 1938) 
after a flight over a closed circuit covering 17,240 
miles in 62 hours and 23 minutes at an average 
speed of 111.6 miles an hour. The Japanese plane 
and crew of three fliers surpassed the world’s long 
distance record of 6,573 miles established over a 


elosed circuit in France (March, 1932) by three 


French fliers and also established a record for 
average speed for 3,700 miles, surpassing another 
French record. 


ee 


pe al Cte le on a ee 


H. F. Broadbent, an Australian aviator, clipped ~~~ 


13 hours and 54 minutes of the Australia to 
England solo flight record established by Jean 
Batten, New Zealand flier, in 1937. Broadbent 
landed at Lympe, England, (April 22, 1938) 5 days, 
4 hours and 21 minutes after leaving Darwin, 
Australia. 


A total of 45,847 persons entered the United 
States from foreign countries by airplane during 
the fiscal year ending June 20, 1938, the Bureau 
of Customs of the Treasury Department reported 
(Sept. 23, 1938). 


National Air Races Winners, 1938 


: (Cleveland, O., 
Thompson Trophy Race—Won by Roscoe Turner, 
300 miles, at an average of 283.419 miles an hour, 
eclipsing mark of 264.261 m.p.h. made by Michael 
Detroyat, of France, in 1936. Other finishes: 
Second—Earl Ortman, San Diego, Cal., 269.718 
m.p.h. 
Third—S. J. Wittman, Oshkosh, Wis., 259,187 


249.842 


_m.p.h. 


Fourth—Leigh Wade,, Buenos Aires, 
m.p.h. 
Fifth—Joe Mackey, Findlay, O., 249.628 m.p.h. 
hy race—Won by Anthony Wilhelm 
Bee igs nrcles, Cal., 200 miles, at an aver- 
age speed of 250.88 miles an hour, eclipsing mark 


Sept. 3-5, 1938) 

| of 247.3 m.p.h. set by Detroyat in 1936. Art Ches- 
ter, of Los Angeles, was second and Joe Jacobsen, 
of Kansas City, Mo., was third. 

Bendix Transcontinental Prize Trophy—Won by 
Jacaueline Cochran (Mrs. Floyd Odlum) from 
Burbank, Cal., to Cleveland, 2,042 miles, in 8 
hours, 10 minutes, 10.4 seconds, at an average 
speed of 249.774-m.p.h., and then to Bendix, N. J., 
in 10 hours, 7 minutes, 10 seconds at an average 
speed of 246.914 m.p.h. Frank Fuller, holder of 
the record of 7 hours, 54 minutes, 26.31 seconds, 
made in 1937, was second in 8 hours, 33 minutes, 
29.2 seconds. Pavl Mantz of Burbank was thir 
in 9 hours, 36 minutes, 25.4 seconds, to Cleveland 
only. 
women in winning the race. 


which will fly at speeds approaching 

Ret apeed ae sound—approximately 800 miles an 

hour—were forecast before the Society of Auto- 

motive Engineers in Washington, D. C. (March 

b T. Lampton, of Williamsport, Pa., 

i He peee oe pee bye 

an hour in high altitudes 

0 ae pence capable of 
le. : 


Committee for Aeronautics at 
speeds ae pied ae? cm ot A 
; g d. Tests of model airplane: 
fhis tu eeen rs incicated that at speeds in excess 


Expects Airplanes to Do 800 Miles An Hour 


the wings or nose of an airplane and creates a tre- 
mendous resistance, thus definitely limiting its 
speed. 

Mramiptan said his estimates of speed were based 
on the assumption that high speed planes of the 
future would operate mostly in the stratosphere 
where, under rarefied air conditions, the ‘shock 
wave’’ would not appear until higher speeds were 
reached. 

A letter posted by air mail in Honolulu (Sept. 
7 at 19:30 A.M.) was received at Cristobal, Canal 
Zone (Sept. 10 at 6:30 P.M.), a record for the 
trip. The letter traveled across the Pacific to San 
Francisco, crossed the United States to Miami, 
Fla., and then was flown to Cristobal. 


Miss Cochran set a new speed mark for. 


~ Mileage ad Schenulee OP Aw ‘Transport R 


eo ae . 4 
me of July 1, 1938, from the Air Commerce Bulletin of the Department of Commeree, rashington, D.C.) 4 


Air- Ser- | Round "Air- Ser- | Round 
Routes miles vice Trips _ Routes miles vice Trips 
Domestic New York-Chicago via 
. York-Westfield, Mass. gf Oa 2d Weekly Pitts. and Fort Wayne. . 809 | MPE 
i New York-Boston....... 190 | MPE |6aday Las Vegas-San Francisco. . 494 | MPE 
New York-Boston....... 190 | PE 2aday New York-Kansas City 
N. York-Boston via Hart: via. St. Louis....... re 868 | MPE 
_ ford and Providence. . 209 | MPE |3 a day New York-Kansas City- : 
i 414 | MPE |Daily @BICREO) Tatra were 1,157 | PE Daily [ 
Pittsburgh - Kansas City 827 | PE Daily a 
754 | MPE |7 aday New York-Chicago....... 717 | MPE |l0 a day 
_ New pee nee via New York-Chicago....... 717 | PE Daily 
-Wilkes-Barr 754 | MPE |Daily Chicago-San Francisco, 1,935 | MPE |3 aday 
| Detrolt-Chieas viaBattle Chicago-Salt Lake City. . 1,302 | MPE |2aday 
(OnE ene eee ee 263 | MPE |Daily Chicago-Omaha......... 437 | MPE |Daily 
| Detroit Chicago (direct). . 245 | PE Daily «|| Des Moines-Lincoln. . 174 | MPE |Daily j 
ew York-Albany....... 134 | MPE |Daily Salt Lake City-Seattle. . 816 | MPE |2aday 
ew York-Cleveland via Portland-Spokane........ 341 | MPE |Daily {7 
WSny Ms eos ee es ce 576 | MPE |Daily San Diego-Seattle........ 1,198 | MPE |Daily , 
“ Chicago-Fort Worth via San Diego-San Francisco 462 | MPE |Daily ‘ 
_ St. Louis and Tulsa, 934 | MPE |2.a day Los Angeles-San Francisco 348 | PE Daiy 
Washington-N: ashville. - 489 | PE Daily Los Angeles-Seattle...... 1,137 | MPE |2 aday ’ 
eveland-Nashville..... 469 | MPE |2 a day Cheyenne-Denver....-... 96 | MPE j|3 a day 
_ Washington-Chicago..... 684 | MPE |2 aday Los Angeles-San Francis- . 
_ Washington-Cincinnati .. 423 | MPE |Daily co Via Santa Barbara 
New York-Los Angeles via and Fresno. . 413 | MPE |Daily 
___ Nashville and Dallas. 2,649 | MPE |Daily Los Angeles-San Francisco 
_ New York-Los Angeles via via Bakersfield. . 372 | MPE !Daily ; 
y Salt Lake City-San Diego 702 | MPE [2 a day ; 
San Diego-Los Angeles. 95 | PE . |Daily 
rd York-Washington ... 209 i oe Lake City-Great 
_ Bos on-Bangor i Palsy 2 hearer 489 | MPE |2 aday 
ton-Burlington. . Wilmington-Avalon...... 31 | PE 7a day 
or-Caribou, Maine. 164 i Tot. Domes. Routes? | 32,335 
as : FOREIGN | 
C05 oO ea New York-Montreal..... 332 | MPE |2 a day 
Be abe Fi Burlington-Montreal. .... 73 | MPE |2 a-day 
Siw beens ; Fargo-Winnipeg......... 211 | MPE |Daily 
Kristi. ; eee Page gi . aut ee Daily 
Si iami-Port of Spain..... - 3 a week 
aa seri Ke Spain - Buenos 
PIA Sols IO - 5,173 |MPE |2aweek 
Miami Cristobal via Bar- q 
manele <td dn Git 1,662 | MPE /2 a week 
Miami-Cristobal (direct) . 1,397 | MPE |Weekly : 
Brownsville-Mexico are 466 | MPE [Daily 
Mexico City-Cristobal. . 1,765 | MPE |3 a week 
Miami-Havana.......... 226 | MPE |Dail 
Miami-Merida, Mexico... 717 | MPB Weekly ' 
Seek Sa PS emcee A yee Daily 
ee eieston .. i arranquilla-Port of spain E |2 a week 
Maracaibo-Port of Spain. . 730 | MPE |3 a week 
New Orleans Port au Prince, Haiti- 
Kingston, Jamaica..... 455 | PE Weekly 
Fortaleza, Brazil - Porto 
Alegre, Brazil......... 2,581 | PE 2 a week. 
1 


Para, Brazil-Rio Branco, 
Brazil, via Amazon Riv.| 1,685 |PE |Weekly 
Rio de Janeiro-Bello Hori- : 
monte, Bragik. <0) 50... 210 | PE  /|6a week 
oe Habana-Cienfuegos, Cuba 140 | PE Daily 
: ed Habana-Guantanamo and 


Baracoa, Cuba........ 656 | PE 6 a week 
Los Angeles-Mexico City.| 1,684 | PH 3 a week 
Mexico City-Merida..... 736 | PE 6 a week 
Bee City via : 

‘uxpan, Mexico....... 244 | PE 
Cristobal-Medellin, Co- eae 


San Francisco-Hong Kong, 
China, via Hawaii, r 


go sisiicoaly Guam, Manilaand Mac] || 
Ne eas. Ste sica hs ora eee 
Baltimore-Bermuda owen 


Juneau-Fairbanks........ 
i ae eater iat Zone- 
EWEtrGlt ontevideo ruguay 
aa & Cleveland via Santiago, Chile and ‘ 
Buenos Aires’?........ 4,552 | MPE |2aweek ' 
Arequippa, Peru-Buenos a ; 
fivia and Cordoba Are. | 
ivia and Cordoba Arg 1,281 | PE 
Santiago, Chile - Buenos ees | 
Aires 871 | PE Weekly 


14 q 
660 | MPE |2 a week 
' 


aes Seattle-Vancouver....... 123 | PE ) 
Tot. puvroige Routes?| 35,405 ie! ; 
ei Grand Total?........ 67,738 | ! 
TERRITORIAL 
Honolulu-Hilo........... 223 d 
Honolulu-Lihue....... ae 106 MPH Daily 


rway. miles here given are airline distances between cities. 2Airway miles total corre ted f a 
0 hen airways are used by two or more services. %Chilean li sd. i 
é 1, United States contract.. P = Passengers. E= Express. ote Peer atece Carty eo 


anion in the United States, 1932-1937) 


a e scoegeee cee the Bareaa of Air Commerce, U. S. Department of Commerce, and 


1935 1936 


1937.) | 


irms engaged inf the industry. .. 
Scheduled air-line operations. 


_Airplanes, in service and reserve 
MOWMES WO ied) eee © 5) atcarcte sate 


ees ES doilars::| 8,763 333 9,500 500 10,500 6 00 000 
PALES iain & bla & soak on . 763,432 5 a ¥ .000| 12, A 
_ Airways (domestic and foreign): 2 2 pwapc. 
2 Services in operation.......... 136 112 98 109 
me expressimileage. .... 2... eee: 46,821 46,120 50,652 60,377 
’ aU Meare. 22. ws wen eens 45,436 44.665 46,003 51,428 0 
' Passenger mileage: ........... 47,358 47,321 49,353 52,387 61,458 
Total mileage, domestic....... 28,550 27,812 28,084 28,267 4 
Foreign extensions.....-.... 19/980 19,875 221717 32,184 32,658 
7 WORE as ahi cow's ou2 » 0 Sim sie 48,530 47,687 50.801 60,451 61,532] 
_ Accidents (domestie and foreign: 
BNO: OLtat00 oF. 5... Dake 


; 17 9 10 8g 10 
_ Miles flown per fatal accident..| 2,996,056) 6,071,394| 4,878,655] 7,942,529] 7.330.384 
-- No, of passenger jeeps ies Be 25 8 22 15 » 46 
 -Passenger-miles flown per pus- 
9 


senger Neorg d ans OK am sae, 5 Oe 5,862,103/ 24,850,010} 10,727,026] 24,037,962] 10,690,088 
e FEMAEAR ft RS 2 o ced Samet 45 17 38 29 67 
_ Express and freight carried... .... i 
BEGET IG 5. ek sean isles bs...} 1,033,970) 1,510,215] 2,133,191} 3,822,397] 6,958,777 
BEEP GLCIE Te. ino oa re wh ssi» Ibs... 566,851) 942,597] 1,316,484] 1/689/340] 1,391,233 
oe) i ee er eee bs...| 1,600,821} 2,452,812) 3,449,675] 5,511,737| 8,350,010) 
_ Express, ton-miles Giomnastiay Mae hrm aga Ta « pele cms bf e Sots Seis e 1,089,802] 1,860,809 
Fuel (consumed) (dom. and for.): 

BeiGanling, |. .....-.++-: galls...| 23,686,948] 26,326,796] 25,136,274] 33,260,609] 37,057,069 
' (0) Eee eee alls... 2,02 24,411 838,756 879,775 871,663 

_ Mail, carried by contractors: ; 
Domestic. .. . -Ibs...| 7,393,257] 7,362,180] 7,411,004] 13,268,930] 17,706,159. 

| Foreign. . -Ibs.. . 5,466 454,352 460,880 503,585 617, 

; oo MA Peg as 7,908,723) 7,816,532; 7,871,889] 13,772,315] 18,324,012 


PPreles OF MAM (AGL. 0 a he oie en sn else wen cence 12,461,411) 4,132,708] 5,741,436 


Income to contractors, domestic 
di 19,294,332] 16,467,216] 18,804,479} 10,662,554] 12,433,931 


: ollars. . 
BOLUS. ecrmiv ooh o ass dollars..| 6,939,989} 6,946,475] 6,917,750| 6,603,340 7,290,558 


Total aah ae ote 26,234,321| 23,413,691| 15,722,229] 17,265,894] 19,714,489, 
f & ‘ays om. 
4 ee for) 2 eee ee 45,436 44,665 46,003 51,428 51,740 
iles flown: 
Sette ethic (dom. and for.).. 139,542 149,706 133,662 174,084 201,017 
Mail (dom. and for.)........-- 36,053,067| 41,671,490] 27,340,293] 39,977,189] 44,027,794 
RRO TEOH. Gace cole co 45,606,354| 48,771,553] 40,955.396| 55,380,353| 63,777,226] 
4 poral oa aa ee 5,326,613] 5,870.992| 7/831,155| 8,159'880| 9,526,610 
: “Se eS es 50,932,967| 54,642,545] 48,786,551| 63,540,233] 73,303,836] | 
a tf (domestic)..... 29 24 22). 23 21) 
: Outten, No emma : A : a eae 
= ee 34 28 25 35) 
————| 
“ flown (domestic). 127. 038,798]173,492,119]187,858,629|313,905,508|435,740,2 
Sa ae. : ar eg kt 9,513,789] 25,307,960| 37,408,930] 46,663,923| 56,003,800| 
FR OE gO ee 146,552,587/198,800,079|225,267,559|360,569,431|491,744,053 se 549,624 


474,279| 493,141]  461,743| 746,946 
Thai eee Bee eee : 66,402 75,799 99'627| 113/815 


Sieiaaatncs dain Oh dia ain ies 540,681 568,940 561,370|- 860,761| 1,147,969] 


_ Passenger-seat-miles flown (dom. ? 300,037, at 370,126, aoe 362, aD sae 572, pee ron 680, acre ice 828 2 


r sengt t-miles, used . 
oo av! was mile. . $0. 061 $0. 061 F $0.057 _30. 057 


543, 652 690 
Seed Coon enier lee oe 206 335 5438 


Total, incl. others......... 6,273 3,833 9,972 


1,020,931 
127,03: 


‘Trips, percentage completed... ; 95.55 93. 94.38 95.60 


{iscellaneous flying operations 
(all domestic.) 


ES. Ge ak “9,760 8,780 7,752 
a ee coe 968 182 186 
~ 375,859| 391,334] 406,463 


8,613 8,849) 
16 15 
516,803 586,921] 
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1932 


_ Passengers: carried for hire..:... 
; Carried for pleasure.......... 


Airports: commercial and private. 

BVPMAICI DON vis ccs wise seine es se 
Intermediate— 

merce—lighted..........+.:. 
(ULL 0 OR en eee 
Auxiliary—marked........... 
Army, Navy, and misc. airports. 


_ Total airports in operation 


‘Federal Aids to Air Navigation. 


_ Radio broadcast stations...... 
Radio range beacon stations... 
_ Radio marker beacons........ 
Weather Bureau, first order 
SUM TOUS tials oiler. die oe + 2 si0t 


a ilots airplane: licensed. 
‘Pilots glider: licensed 
Riggers parachute: licensed. .. 


7 
Pe er 


SDLOMUGHIG si clei cleo sia = sie 
of engine manufacturers. . . 
of engine mfgrs. producing. 


133 _ 129} Fs ae ett 
587.810] 552,115]  500,677| _ 847,556] —__784,5 
10,293;599| 8,861,104] 9,630,869] 11,104,259] 10,451,496 
411,744| 368,681 ‘98 334/420 16/502} 310, 
78,178,700| 71,222,845] 75,602,152] 84,755,630| 93,320,375|102,996, 
879,225| 906,970] 1,044,079] 1,014,957| 1,215,405] 1,295,904 - 
376,584| 339/164] 353,209] '272,418| _ 250,653} 284,508 
1,255,809] 1,246,134] 1,397,288] 1,287,375] 1,466,058] 1,580,412 
645 713 618 552 
549 563 702| 739 
337 246 250 
15 19 
476 550 580 
95 97 138 
2,117 2,184 2,297 
61 68 71 74 
68 94 12 137 
74 77 84 5 
216 94 185 
1,623 1,510 1,324 1,657 
365 8 196 2 
228 269 310 330 
2,994 2,388 1,983 1.701 
1/282 446 387 
7,330 6,896 6,339 7,371 
240 92 105 85 
86 6 5 55 
8,373 8,22 8,15 43 
187594 13/960 13/949 14/805 
20 14 109 14 
305 335 358 381 362 
11,325 12,752 11,994 14,572 21,770 


280 
4,358,967 
2,356 
1,517,682 
1,756,421 


313,463 
1,396 


19,519,284 
1,959 


* 


13,844,385 
1,497,516 
34,861,185 
148 


68 
60 
20 


lui 
I Pig from Feb, 20 to Mar. 16, 


ante 


omestic scheduled air lines operate within the continental limits of the United 
S ‘cover activities of American air lines in foreign countries. States. OpeleG 
es 224,236 ton-miles of mail carried and $2,249,004 paid to the War Department for carrying 


1934. 


o, Cal., to Honolulu (Jan. 19, 1938) in 20 
fi a 10 minutes, The flight brought to 42 ber of naval planes in Hawaii to 5. Countin: 


406 490 334 515 
5,391,493} 8,258,484] 6,638,515] 11,386,896 
1 1,007 568 4. 


21,027 $31 
2:90 4 945] "1,047 
1,430,787| 4,383,101] 2,459,317| 5,397,469 


944,004 

2'247'834| 4/808/130| 5,069,810] 6/060/483 13157337 . 
87,522 98,466] 163,201] 298,358 7 
1/324 1,615 1,691 ‘010 ONS 


23,231,000) 25,399,078! 27,064,339 
1,830 2,545 2,866 
8,751,122] 15,825,127} 12,610,285 


1,375,000] 2,667,720) 2,831,580 
33,357,122} 43,891,925) 42,506,204 
72 91 97 


57 48 50 
35 35 36 ry eee eee | 
10 17 17 Se 


215 Fighting Planes Based on Hawaii . 


een navy long range patrol-bombing planes| gether 48 naval planes have participated in fi  - 
ed a non-stop flight of 2,570 miles from tion flights from California to Hawaii in the test | 
: 
a 


four years. The flight brought the unofficial num- 


army planes, reported to include 40 bombers an 


umber of big naval planes transferred from| 100 pursuit craft, it gave the islands an unofficial 


ited States to Hawaii in 1937-38. Alto-| total of 215 fighting planes. 


| 
Maj. Gen. Westover, Air Chief, Dies in Crash | 
: 


- General Oscar Westover, chief of the Army, his crew chief, wh i 
jorps, was killed (Sept. 21, 1938) near Bur- | flown from New York to ahee ane aie mancnnsen 1 
fal., when his Northrop attack plane crashed | in connection with the American Legion parade in : 
ieimpting to land at the Lockheed Airport, With | named “hy Bresident Boosie ter swtek” Oe 

; name resi 
Westover in the plane was Sergeant Samuel Hynes, Westover. pear ei chp 


, 


was 
Gen: 


Aviation—Civil Aeronautics Authority; Awards for Year 
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Civil Aeronautics Authority | 


-. CAA—Civil Aeronautics Authority. . 
Andress, Wahi he hority. Edward J. Noble, chairman; Clinton M. Hester, administrator. 


The Civil Aeronautics Authority was created by an act of Congress approv 
the air industry. The powers of the Authori 


Sweeping regulatory powers over 
not unlike those of the ICC over the railroads. 


The act directs the Authority to foster and de- 
Yelop civil aeronautics and air commerce in the 
United States, to encourage the establishment of 
civil airways, landing areas and other navigation 
facilities and to cooperate with the Air Safety 
Board in the administration and enforcement of 
act. The Administrator is directed to desig- 
nate and establish civil airways, all necessary air 
navigation facilities and to chart such airways. 
The Authority is directed, through the Adminis- 
trator, to make a survey of the existing system of 
airports and to report to Congress by Feb. 1, 1929, 
definite recommendations as to whether the Fed- 
eral Government should participate in the con- 
struction, improvement, development, operation or 
maintenance of & national system of airports and, 
if such participation is recommended, the extent 
ort lhe pal in which the government should par- 


The Act 


prohibits. consolidations, mergers or 
interlocking ri 


relationships between air carriers or 


ed (June 23, 1938) with 
ty over the industry are 


between air carriers and certain other types of 
companies unless approved by the Authority. Air 
carriers are recuired to maintain employment 
standards conforming to rulings of the National 
Labor Relations Board. The Act also requires air 
carriers to provide facilities for the transportation 
of mail whenever required by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral and to receive reasonable compensation as 
provided in the Act. 

President Roosevelt appointed Edward J. Noble 
of Connecticut chairman of the Authority and 
Clinton M. Hester of Montana administrator. The 
other four members of the Authority are Harlee 
Branch, of Georgia, vice chairman; G. Grant 
Mason of Washington, D. C., and Tuxedo Park, 
N. Y.; Robert Hinckley of Utah and Oswald Ryan 
of Indiana. President Roosevelt also appointed 
two members of the Air Safety Board to function 
with the Authority. They are Thomas O. Hardin 
of Texas and Sumter Smith of Alabama. 

The Authority took office Aug. 22. 


Aviation Awards for 1937-1938 


Mackey Trophy for Safety in Flying—Captain 


Carl J. Crane and George W. Holloman of the 


Army Air Corps for the development of the original 
automatic landing device for aircraft. 

Sylvanus Albert Reed Award—Eastman N. Ja- 
cobs, engineer of the National Advisory Commit- 


' tee, “for his contribution to the aerodynamic im- 


provement of ail foils used in modern military 
and commercial aircraft.” 

Lawrence Sperry Award—Clarence L. Johnson, 
Tesearch engineer of the Lockheed Aircraft Corp., 
“for important improvement of aeronautical de- 
sign of high speed commercial aircraft.’’ 

Wright Brothers Medal—Richard V._ Rhode, 
Langley Field, Va., and engineer of the National 
Advisory Committee on Aeronautics, for his paper 
“Gust Loads on Airplanes.” 

International League of Aviators Award for 1937 


—Henry T. (Dick) Merrill, champion aviator of! 


1937; Jean Batten, New Zealand, world champion 
woman flier; Captain Max Pruss, champion diri- 
gible pilot, and Ernest de Muyter, Belgian aero- 
naut, champion pilot of spherical balloons. 

Daniel Guggenheim Medal—A. H. R. Fedden, 


chief engineer of the Bristol Aeroplane Company 
of England, ‘‘for contributions to the development. 
of aircraft engine design of the sleeve valve air- 
craft engine.”’ 

International Harmon trophies—General avia- 
tion promotion, Dick Merrill, American trans- 
Atlantic flier, and Jean Batten, New Zealand wo- 
man pilot, holder of the Australia-England air 
record; American Men’s trophy for speed flights, 
Howard Hughes, holder of the American transcon- 
tinental record; Women’s trophy for general avia- 
tion promotion, Jacqueline Cochran, holder of the 
New York-Miami record. 

International Aeronautical Federation — gold 
medal for greatest flying achievement in 1937 to 
Jean Batten for setting Australia-England air rec- 


ord. 

Gen. William E. Mitchell Memorial Plaque—for 
general achievements in aeronautics in 41937, 
Jacqueline Cochran. 

Collier Trophy—Air Corps of the United States 


Army ‘‘for having designed, constructed and com- — 


pletely equipped the XC-35 substratosphere plane, © 
the 
cessfully anywhere in the world.” v 


Frank Hawks, Speed Record Holder, Dies in Crash — 


Commander Frank Hawks, internationally known 
speed flier, died in Buffalo, N. Y. (Aug. 23, 1938) 
from injuries received in the crash of a safety 
plane near East Aurora, N. ¥. J. Hazard Camp- 
bell, who was taking a cots alee ea ide in the 

ne, also was killed in the crash. 
ae held more intercity speed records than 
any other pilot in_the world. From 1929 to vee 
he flashed across North America and oheene = 
speeds never before reached by man and a se 
at least 214 int-to-point records. Other iers 
since have taken many of the records, but to 
Hawks went the credit for speeding up American 
air transportation by the example of his pace- 
making dashes. 

One of Haw 
flight from Los 
2, 1933) 
Pot A mlntte 

ours : 
apbad “aights from city to city, 
Seay ork to Washington—1 hour 3 minutes, 
at an average speed of 212.5 miles an eae 
New York to Philadephia—20 minutes. 
Washington to New York—58 minutes. 


ia Earhart. Lighthouse was constructed 
Be oe on Howland Island, 1,600 miles south- 
west of Honolulu. The island is 214 miles ard 
and was discovered in 1842 by G. E. Netcher. A 
the time of her disappearance Miss Earhart was 
negotiating a 2,556 mile hop from New Guinea to 
Howland, and is believed to have perished close to 
the island on her round the world flight in 1937. 


Memorial to Amelia Earhart, Lost Flier 


Boston to New York—190 miles, 53 minutes. 

New York to Detroit—640 miles, 3 hours 41 
minutes. 

In Europe Hawks held these records: 

London to Rome—5 hours 22 minutes, at an 
average speed of 174 miles an hour. 

Paris to Heston, England—59 minutes. 

London to Berlin—2 hours 57 minutes. 

eae Sweden, to Paris—3 hours 15 min- 
utes. 
Berlin to Hamburg, Germany—160 miles, 58 

minutes. 
London to Rome, 
minutes. 

In November, 1930 Hawks flew from New York 
to Cuba in 9 hours 21 minutes and returned in 
8 hours 44 minutes. The next year in November 
he flew from New York to Havana, 1400 miles, in 
8 hours 8 minutes and back in 7 hours 31 minutes. 


round trip—9 hours 40 


In 1932 Hawks set a three nation record with a 


to Van- 


The Amelia Earhart Light stands on the highest 
oint of Howland, 25 feet above the sea, with a 
tower rising to a height of. 20 feet. The Jights, 
90 candle power of the acetylene gas type, flash 
every four seconds on radio request from approach- 
ing ships. Howland Island lies in the path of 
potential airlines to Australia and with Jarvis and 
Baker Islands have been colonized by the United 
States to collect and assemble meteorological data, 


first pressure cabin airplane to be flown suc- ~~ ~ 


| 


- Dr. Alex Hrdlicka, Smithsonian Institution, 
isited the Aleutian Islands to continue archeo- 
- logical and ethnological studies begun in 1926. 
_ Dr. Hrdlicka is studying early migrations of man 
to North America. 
Dr. W. L. Bliss, University of New Mexico, re- 
orted that the elephant’s tooth and the cooking 
itensils, weapons, and other artifacts found during 
five months’ expedition in large mountain caves 
in Northwest Canada gave further evidence of the 
migrations of Asiatics to North America by the 
_ Bering Strait route thousands of years ago. 
Three caves in southern Oregon were excavated 
by the joint Carnegie Institution of Washington- 
- University of Oregon expedition led by Dr. L. S. 


- Cressman. Finds included Indian sandals, basketry, 


f a ‘‘Folsom Complex.’’ ; 
' Dart points and scrapers were among the arti- 
facts discovered on the terraces of prehistoric Lake 
Bonneville on both sides of Snake Valley by the 
‘Southwest Museum, Los Angeles, expedition in 
Nevada. 
Dr. P. S. Martin, Field Museum of Natural 
istory, led an expedition that excavated ‘‘Basket- 
aker’’? Indian villages near the Lowry Ruin in 
ylorado which were in use about 500-800 A.D. 
great kiva, or prehistoric Indian temple, be- 
eved to be the largest ever found, was excavated. 
_ The nature of European contacts with Arizona 
ee was studied by Harvard University scien- 
in the third season of the Awatovi expedition 


Montana Society of Natural History, discovered a 
eave with three levels of Indian remains including 
a places, household utensils, shells, and grass 


expedition sent out by Columbia University 
1 Dr. W. D. Strong excavated ancient village 
; and studied living Indians along the upper 
Missouri River, North Dakota. The State Historical 
Society cooperated with the expedition. 

_ Pipes, pestles, awls, fishhooks, and potsherds 
were among the finds made on an ancient village 
si Fairport Harbor by an expedition led by 
+. Morgan for the Ohio State Archeolog- 

cal and Historical Society. 

Artifacts ranging from fishhooks to pottery were 
incovered at Indian sites along the shore of Oneka 
Lake, N. Y., according to a report made by Dr. 
W. A. Ritchie, leader of an expedition from the 

R ester (New York) Museum of Arts and Sci- 


- skeleton of a woman buried with a pipe 

i her left_ hand was found in one of the graves 

J by Dorothy Cross and Dr. Eugene Golom- 

directors of a WPA archeological project 

Trenton, N. J. 

Donald Collier, Washington, D. C., announced 
Syayore ine in cooperation with Julio C. Tello 

er the 


‘C. Bennett spent six months for the 
Museum of Natural History excavating 
ern Peru. Villages containing as many as 
‘rranean houses were unearthed at a site 
ear Huarez in the upper Santa River Valley. 
objects, pottery, arrowheads, and other 
ane ts of this Recuay people date this civiliza- 
n at about 500 A.D. 
__L. E, Valearel, director of the National Museum 
eru, reported the discovery of objects of gold, 
Silver, copper, and the alloy tumbaga at Illimo. 
Fu Tary masks, necklaces, earrings, spoons, vases, 
other artifacts were found which reveal facts 
ut the little-known Chimu tribe. 
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The fifth season of excavation at the site of 
Clarendon Palace, Wiltshire, under the direction 
of Dr. Tancred Borenius and John Charlton re- 
vealed that the palace is an example of the transi- 
ite from a medieval stronghold to a Tudor manor- 

ouse. 

Excavations at Brough on the Humber River, 
Yorkshire, reveal that it is located on the site ot 4 
Petuaria, a provincial Roman. town. An inscribed ~ 
stone furnished the first proof that theatres were 
erected in small towns in England. The only 
Roman theatre in Britain is one excavated in 
Verulamium (Saint Albans). . . ; 

Excavations by the Poznan University Archeo- | 
logical Expedition at the Early Iron Age (c. 700- 
400 B.C.) village of Biskupin, 65 miles northeast 
of Poznan, Poland, are reported about one-third 
completed. The expedition has reconstructed two — 
huts, one of which serves as a museum. The sand ~— 
and mud of the marshy land served to preserve 
tools, bracelets, needles, razors, and even a few | 
pieces of furniture, such as part of a family.plank ~ 
bed. The excavations reveal the material and social ~ 
culture of the Urnfield people of the Lusatian cul- 
ture and indicate that these prehistoric Poles were — 
of Slavonic origin. 

Foundations of a Greek fort, coins, and pottery | 
were found near Marseilles by Henri Roland, Saint ~ 

emy. 

Gerhard Bersu_ reported on the excavation of a 
sixth century German settlement, Golemanovo 
Kale, near Sadowetz, Bulgaria. Living rooms in 
the dwellings were found to have glazed windows. 

Prof. Pirro Marconi, director of the Italian 
Archaeological Expedition at Butrinto (Buthro- 
tum), Albania, unearthed two large baths equipped 
with hot air rooms heated from. subterranean 
furnaces. , 

Dr. T. Gerevich, President of the Hungarian 
Ancient Monuments Department, Dr. Kalman Lux, 
and Mgr. Anton Lepold excavating at Esztergom, 
Hungary, found a palace and a cathedral belonging 
to the Arpad kings who organized the Magyars — 
into a centralized state. ; 

Dr. T. L. Shear, Princeton University, reported 
that in the eighth season’s digging in the Athenian _ 
Agora for the American School of Classical Studies 
a marker from the sixth century B.C. was found ~ 
bearing the statement, ‘I am the boundary stone — 
of the Agora.’’ | 

Dr, Oscar Broneer, American School of Classical | 
Studies, reported the-discovery near the Acropolis 
at Athens of a vase made in the sixth century B.C. | 
by Exekias. 

Statues with feet inserted in bell-skirts were _ 
among the finds made at the Early Minoan settle- 
ment in the Lasithi district of Crete by J: D. S. 
Pendlebury, director of the expedition of the 
British School of Archeology at Athens. The first 
neolithic graves ever found in the island were 
opened, and the first double ax of iron was 
uncovered. 

_ The temple at Karnak, built by King Sesostris 
in 1950 B.C., was reconstructed under the direction 
of Henry: Chevrier and Pierre Lacau. The work _ 
required four years. i 

Selim Bey Hassan, working at Sakkara, Egypt, 
opened up an ornamental funeral causeway be- 
tween a valley temple and the funeral chapel of 
Unas, the last fifth dynasty king. Scenes of every- 
day life were painted on the walls of the 700-yard 
long passage. A necropolis under the causeway was 
estimated to contain 20,000 mummies. 

In December, 1937, W. B. Emery, Liverpool Uni- 
versity, director of excavations for the Egyptian 
Government Service of Aniiquities at North Sak- 
kara, uncovered what he believed to be the burial - 
place of Pharoah Aha, possibly identifiable with 
Menes, the first king of United Egypt. This was 
the third year Mr. Emery and his Egyptian col- 
league, Zaki Effendi Saad, have worked on this 
site. Definite proof was obtained in a nearby burial 
that it was customary to break stone vases before 
sealing up the tomb. Sir Flinders Petrie uncovered _ 
a tomb some years ago which he believed belonged _ 
to Menes. This would not invalidate Mr. Emery’s — 
discovery, for the Egyptian rulers not infrequently 
had more than one tomb in the hope of avoiding ; 
grave robbers. : 

Bisson de la Roque, director for the Louvre 
expedition excavating at Toud (ancient Tuphium), — 
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@ small settlement near Luxor, learned that the 
Sacred lJakes’’ found near Egyptian temples were 
filled by underground Nile water, not by pipe- 
lines. The lakes were used for ritual purposes. 
W. Murray and R. Engelbach, Egyptian 
Department, found diorite quarries in 
the desert near the Sudan border. A cartouche of 
inscription bearing the words 


' “hunting ground of Cheops’? were found on a 
‘black granite slab. 


Dr. L. S. B. Leakey reported that excavations 


of a rock shelter near Njoro, Kenya, revealed a 


new branch of neolithic stone-bow! culture. The 
Shelter was used for burning the dead, and re- 


“Mains of about 70 bodies were found. 


Excavating the “Hill of the Jackals,’? Mapung- 
ubwe, an expedition of the University of Pretoria 
reported it had found the first prehistoric wrought 
gold work in the Union of South Africa. The ex- 
Dedition established that the civilization was ex- 
clusively Bantu. 

Dr, C. W. Blegen, leader of the University of 
Cincinnati expedition to Troy, reported the dis- 
covery of the Scaean Gate through which, ac- 
ane to Homer, Helen watched the Trojans go 

war. 

Prof. Giulio Jacopi, leader of the Italian Arch- 
eological Mission in Anatolia, Turkey, reported 
that discoveries made at Aphrodisias, once capita] 
of Caria, included a 197-yard long frieze decorated 
With a series of heads of gods and men. 

The Turkish Historical Society discovered some 
tombs dating from 3,000 B.C. at Alaca Huyuk in 
the Halys Basin. Ornaments and vessels of copper, 


gold, and silver were uncovered. 


ie 


Nineteen occupation levels were found by Prof. 
John Garstang who conducted the Neilson Ex- 
pedition of the University of Liverpool to an an- 
Spel Hittite town near Mersina on the Cilician 
coast. 

The history of painting for the first six centuries 
after Christ was traced in a series of mosaics found 
at Antioch by the joint Harvard and Princeton 
Universities, Wellesley College, Worcester Art Mu- 
seum, and The Louvre expedition to Syria. 

Excavations af Chagar Bazar, Syria, conducted 
by the British Museum and the British School of 
Archeology in Iraq have been completed, accord- 
ing to the director, M. E. L. Mallowan. Seventy 
cuneiform tablets dating from_ 1900- B.C. were 
found in the Record Office. Tall Brak the other 
North Syrian site being excavated by the expedi- 
tion produced pottery, seal stones, etc., in a ruined 
palace of Sumerian type construction. 

Sir Leonard Woolley reported that he excavated 
two sites near Antioch, Syria, in 1938, one at 
Mina and the other Atchana. On a trading route, 
the sites yielded pottery and coins of medieval 
times and relics of an ancient period. 

D. V. Baramki, Inspector in the Department of 


Antiquities, Jerusalem, reporting on the third 
season’s work on clearing the Arab Palace of 
Caliph Hissam (724-743 A.D.) in the Jordan Valley 
near Jericho, said that the decorations indicated 
that at that date Moslems did not refuse to use 
human_and animal designs in art. 

Dr. Nelson Glueck, director of the American 
School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem, an- 
nounced that Ezion-Geber, King Solomon’s sea- 
port, had been discovered about one half a mile 
from the shore of the Red Sea and had been 
excavated. The town, which flourished from the 
tenth to the eighth century B.O., was apparently 
located in this region so that the prevailing north 
wind would furnish the strong drafts needed for 
the smelting of copper. 

_Gordon Loud, Oriental Institute of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, reported that during a 13-year 
campaign at the site of Armageddon, Palestine, he 
had dug through 20 city levels representing a 
civilization of 4,000 years. 

Notable finds were made by 
Marston _expedition to Tell Duweir, the site of the 
ancient Lachish in Palestine, under the leadership 
oi Charles Inge, successor to J. L. Starkey who 
was killed by Arabs near the site. Three examples 
of Phoenician-Hebrew script were found, one in- 
dicating that the ‘alphabet of that language read 
from right to left. This is believed to be the first 
concrete evidence of that order. The writings date 
before 597 B.C. The scientists stated that this 
furnishes reason to believe that the pre-exilic books 
of the Old Testament were written in this script. 

Freya Stark, accompanied by Gertrude Caton-~ 
Thompson and Elinor W. Gardner, made an ex- 
pedition to Hadhramaut in South Arabia to ex- 
cavate a pre-Islamic site along the Incense Road, 
once a main artery _of traffic between India and 
the Mediterranean. Excavating near Hureidha the 
expedition uncovered the ruins of a temple, an- 
cient burials, incense burners, pottery, beads, and 
other artifacts. The expedition was assisted by 
Lord Wakefield, the British Royal Geographic 
Society, the Ethnographic Museum of Cambridge, 
and other English organizations. 

Dr. E. A. Speiser, 

School of Oriental Research in Baghdad-Pennsyl- 
vania Museum expedition, reported that a chess- 
like game was played 4,000 B.C. at Tepe Gawra, 
Northern Iraq. The expedition leader was Charles 
Bache. 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art Expedition 
found coins and pottery in excavations at Nishapur, 
Iran, home of Omar Khayyam. — 

A box of Buddhist relics, dating from 400 B.C., 
was among the finds made at Puuni in tne 
Bhandar District of the Central Provinces in @ 
region which the Archeological Department of 
the Government of India has set aside as a ‘“‘pro- 
tected area.”’ 


ASTRONOMY 


The usual sunspot cycle of 11.3 years was be- 
lieved shortened to nine years when huge spots 
became visible in January, 1937; this was reported 
to be the shortest period in 300 years. Spots in 


September, 1937, however, were at a peak for the 


recorded was 


y 


© 
| 
: 


an 


year. 


of the earth. 


Early in January, 1938, sunspot activity 
4 The highest solar prominence ee 
photographed by astronomers 0 
Mount Wilson Observatory on March 20. The 
eruption was estimated to rise more than a iene 
miles from the sun at the rate of 40 to 124 miles 
per second. The spots in July and August, 1938, 
Were more numerous than in any comparable 
period in 1937, but they were reported to be de- 
clining. Radio reception was affected by the 


began again 


bP oharies Bittinger, Washington, D. C., staff artist 


ational Geographic Society-U. S. Navy 
Pepe De eaition in 1937, completed a number 
of pictures for which he had made studies during 
the June 8 phenomenon. Dr. S. A. Mitchell, Uni- 
versity of Virginia, reported that his observations 
made during this’ same expedition gave fu ee 
proof that there is an unknown substance in the 
atmosphere of the sun. The gas has not been 
identified with any of the known elements; it vrd 
first observed during an eclipse in 1925, and the 
1937 expedition gave further evidence of its exis- 


The sun has a rin ae Saturn, according to Sir 
[ and. 


d a e it tanlend and Arthur Adel, Lowell 
Observatory, reported the discovery of a new 


trogen pentoxide, 


rare gas, ni 
Wildt, Princeton University, devel- 


Dr. Rupert 


" oped’a new theory of the structure of Jupiter and 


in the atmosphere. 


Saturn: These planets are composed of three 
shells, the outside one of solid hydrogen, the 
middle one of ice, and the core of 20 per cent 
oxygen and 80 per cent metals. y 

Dr. Seth B. Nicholson, using the 100-inch tele- 
scope at Mount Wilson Observatory, reported the 
discovery of two new satellites of Jupiter, Nos. 10 
and 11. The satellites were found to be revolving 
in_a retrograde direction. ¥ i 

Hermes, a planetoid with a half-mile diame- 
ter, which came within 362,300 miles of the 
earth, was discovered on October 28, 1937, by Dr. 

. Reinmuth, Heidelberg, Germany. This was 
closer to the earth than Eros which formerly came 
nearer the earth than any celestial body except 
the moon. Eros, 15 miles in diameter, came 
within 19,900.000 miles of the earth in January. 

Dr. J. A. Pearce, Dominion Observatory, Vic-. 
toria, Canada, reported that the eclipsing binary 
Algol has not one companion but two. 

‘Six thousand new galaxies were counted as a 
result of Dr. Harlow Shapley’s discovery of a 
“cosmic window.’” This window is an opening in 
the cloud of cosmic dust that fills the Milky Way 
system. Dr. Shapley reported that work had begun 
on an attempt to estimate the size of the ‘‘island 
universe’ of which the solar system is a part. 


A gigantie cluster of stars in the southern con- 


stellation Sculptor, visible only with the aid of a 
large telescope, was observed by Harvard’ Univer- 
sity astronomers, working at the Observatory at 
Bloemfontein, South Africa. Observations are in 
progress to learn whether the group is a new 
type of cluster as it appeared to be when first 
discovered. Confirmation of this was apparently 
found, according to a report made later in the 
year by Dr. Harlow Shapley, in a cluster of stars 
found in the constellation Formax, which like 


the Wellcome- — 


director of the American ' 


- 


i 


‘ 
if 
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_ the group found in th 
acteristics of all three 
: The New General Catalogue of Stars, begun by 
the late Prof. Lewis Boss, Dudley Observatory, 


e nearby Sculptor, has char- 


his son Dr. Benjamin Boss. The catalogue, which 
_ describes the 33,000 stars visible either with the 
naked eye or a small telescope, gives the positions 
and characteristics of each. 

_ The ayerage lifetime of planetary nebulae, ac- 
~~ cording to estimates made by Dr. F. L. Whipple, 
_ Harvard University, is 30,000 years. ; 
Such gases as sodium and calcium present in 
- interstellar space are_not evenly distributed, ac- 
cording to Dr. C. S. Beals, Dominion Astrophysi- 
cal Observatory, Victoria, B. C. Dr. Beals’ 
yesearches indicated condensations of the gases 
which may drift. about in the same way that 

visible clouds fioat in the sky. 

_ Dr. P. W. Merrill, Mount Wilson Observatory, 
reported the discovery of huge transparent gas 
clouds of calcium and sodium. The clouds were in- 
terpreted to be a new prouping of atoms not present 
on the earth. 


Dr. A. E. Trueman, Glasgow University, ad- 
vanced a theory of evolution supplementary to the 
twinian concept. Dr. Trueman’s researches, 
_ which include a study of the descent of the crab- 
like trilobites who are separated from the modern 
octopus by some 500,000 years, furnish evidence 
hat evolutionary changes are caused not by 
adaptations to environment but by some ‘“‘inside 
PD ate of natural origin although not yet dis- 
ered. 
Dr. A. F. Blakeslee, Carnegie Institution, re- 
orted that he had found a way to change the 
mber of chromosomes in living cells by the use 
of the chemical colchicine. The appearance of 
fruits and vegetables subjected to Dr. Blakeslee’s 
method is greatly altered. The scientist believes 
that this method may be a factor which can con- 
1 the evolution of plants and possibly animals. 
Richard Goldschmidt, University of Cali- 
fornia, stated that studies of the fruit fly indi- 
 ¢ated that the theory that the genes are carriers 
_ of heredity is baseless, for. he found no evidence 
genes exist as stable units which can be 
xved within the cell without losing their power 
mtrol a single hereditary trait. Dr. Gold- 
midt’s experiments convinced him that “‘gene 
ation and position effect (within the chromo- 
ire one and the same thing.’’ 
toplasm is not the ‘‘source of life,”” according 
. E. N. Harvey, Princeton University, who 
uted that when studied in a whirling centrifuge 
id under a microscope, the elements composing 
rotoplasm can be found and that none of these 
‘substances is ‘‘living except in so far as it is indis- 
-pensable for the continuance of life.’’ Dr. Harvey 
stated that these particles were only held together 
urface tension rather than by a ‘‘bag’’ such as 
_ ordinarily holds particles in ‘‘cells.’’ The scientist 
pected protoplasm as a “‘system’’ rather than a 
“SI t nee.’’ 


. B. Bridges, Carnegie Institution of 
gton and the California Institute of Tech- 
logy, reported that the first map of heredity is 


p 
‘n 


oe 
See 


scar Riddle, Carnegie Institution of Wash- 

n, stated that the three hormones secreted 
nterior lobe of the pituitary gland pro- 
body growth, but that the presence of one 
combination of any two of these hormones 
is favorable for the growth of one species, 
aps of a single individual, may not be 

1 wvorable to another. 

‘Dr. S. A. Kamarov, McGill University, reported 
e discovery of a new hormone, ‘‘gastrin,’’ located 
imner lining of the lower end of the 
ch, which controls the flow of hydrochloric 

id, one of the principal digestive juices. 

‘Drs. P. A. Levene, Karl Landsteiner, and Ger- 

Schmidt, Rockefeller Institute for Medical 
esearch, reported that desoxyribo-nucleic acid, 
3 ubstance found in the nuclei of the thymus 
of human beings and animals, had been 
ated by means of a centrifuge into “A’’ and 
rms and the molecular weight of each 


otic acid,’’ a chemical discovered by Dr. 
pense and R. E. Eakin, Oregon State Col- 
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types of the stellar systems. | 


Albany, in 1903, was completed and published by | 


PT ee 


d spec 
_ Observato! 
Texas. t 


The Rockefeller Foundation joined an interna- 
tional group of scientific organizations to estab- 
lish a scientific observatory on the Sphinx, an 
11,716-foot peak of the Jungfraujoch, in the Swiss 
Alps. Researches will be made in astronomy, 
physics, and aerodynamics. ; i 

A “solar periscope,’ a new apparatus designed } 
and built by the Hayden Planetarium engineers © 
and Columbia University physicists, showed Plane- — 
tarium audiences ‘‘close-ups’’ of ‘sunspots and ~ 
the calcium gas clouds which surround them. 
The periscope is an adaptation of the coelostats 
originally developed for studying and photograph- ~ 
ing sunspots. 

A 24-inch reflecting telescope was completed by — 
Prof. .W. A. Cogshall, Indiana University; the — 
instrument was especially designed for the study ~ 
of the ‘‘coal sack,’ ‘‘horse’s head,’ and other 
dark - nebulosities. 


BIOLOGY 


lége, is necessary to sustain life, according to — 
the two scientists. Yeast and green plants were 
used as the culture medium of the experiments. ~ 
Dr. Williams, who is also the discoverer of ‘‘pan- 
tothenic acid,’’ said that both the acids are avail- — 
able from sheep’s liver; 900 pounds of liver pro- 
duces one-tenth of an ounce of each acid. ‘ 
Dr. W. F. Goebel made a preliminary report to 
the effect that the first synthetic vaccine against — 
disease was made at the Rockefeller Institute. — 
The vaccine quickly immunized rabbits against — 
pneumonia. A ’ 
Dr. R. C. Sniffen and his colleagues of the © 
Banting Institute, University of Toronto, reported © 
that animals subjected to the silica dust found — 
in mines developed silicosis, but that when alu- — 
minum powder, was mixed with the silica dust, — 
ne ill effects were observed. ‘ 
A chicken embryo upon which human tissue 
was grafted was called a ‘‘synthetic guinea pig,” — 
since it formed a medium which reacted to virus 
and bacteria-caused infections in a manner very — 
similar to that of a living human being. This — 
“synthetic human’’ was created by Dr. E. W. 
Goodpasture, aided by his colleagues at Vander- © 
bilt University. i 
Drs. C. M. McCay, L. A. Maynard, and G, Sper- © 
ling, Cornell University, found they could double — 
the life span of rats by controlling the rate of — 
growth in early life. The method used was to 
restrict the number of calories in the diet. Ex- 
periments on the water flea by Prof. A. M. Banta, 
Dr. Lester Ingle, and H. H. Dunham at Brown 
University produced similar results. Dr. McCay 
stated that the experiments opened a method of 
studying the aging process of the body and offered 
strong contradiction to the theory that “rapid 
growth develops the best bodies for long life.’’ 
The scientists believed that these discoveries — 
would be applicable to human beings. q 
Dr. J. S. Nicholas, Yale University, cultivated 
rat embryos from the ninth to the thirteenth day 
of gestation in a glass device patterned after the 
container invented by Col. C..A. Lindbergh and 
Dr. Alexis Carrel. Rockefeller Institute for Medi- 
cal Research, for keeping organs alive outside 
er Baa : ee 
_large number of cod fish in the north - 
lantic and a reported 68-fold increase in tho] 
herring off the Murman Peninsula in northern — 
Russia were attributed Lf Dr. Stanley Kemp 
England, to changes in the drift of southern 
ocean currents which in turn warmed the northern 
water, Dr. Kemp urged the study of “sea farm- 
ing’’ which may in time depend upon fertilizing 
ee ee bospboris jae ocean plants 
‘ ransportin; ese pl : 
breeding grounds, . PiGnie 0 Hee 
Dr. Irving Langmuir, 
pany. made a stud: 


n General Electric - 
of the flight of the deer both, 


which revealed the insect probably flie 
Pa A earlier report claimed Shat tt yore! 


h. : 
Dr. Dietrich Bodenstein, Stanford Univer, 
reported the discovery of the growth Btbernaee 
which causes the final Binge in the metamorphosis. 
of the caterpillar into a butterfly. The nature of 
the substance has not yet been determined; it 
seems to function as a hormone, but hormones 
have not been found in insects; therefore this sub- 
*stance may be an enzyme or some nerve stimulus. 
Dr. and Mrs. Alexander Goetz, California In- 
stitute of Technology, reported that they had 
reduced yeast cells from a temperature of 45° F. to 


Se 


i. 
me ‘ 
ret. “ 


~X300° F. and kept them in that condition of 
eine 


life 100 hours, and then “‘restored them 

i. e."’ The survival of these cells lends sup- 

port to the theory that life on the earth may have 

come from another planet, surviving the extreme 

Cold of interstellar space. The scientists stated 

Bey believed the cells had been frozen ‘‘too fast 
e.” 


, Dr. K. G. Stern, Yale Univetsity, collaborating 
with Dr. R. W. G. Wyckoff, Rockefeller Institute 
for Medical Research, in an attempt to obtain the 
liver enzyme, catalase, in pure form by using the 

ultra-centrifuge, found a new substance in the 
)diver, a red vigment which is three or four mil- 

lion times as heavy as the hydrogen molecule. Such 

a weight was previously unknown in normal higher 

animal organisms. 

Dr. P. W. K. Rothemund, Antioch College, re- 
ported that chlorophyll heated in-certain organic 
Solvents, will give off low temperature radiation 
in a red glow. Dr. O. L. Inman of the same insti- 
tution reported that chlorophyll is not the essen- 
tial element which forms carbohydrates in plants 
but only a coloring matter indicating the presence 
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of the activity by which carbohydrates are made. 
The substance which actually causes the chemical 
change is a protein which carried the green color- 
ing molecule. Dr. Inman compared this ‘‘chloro- 
phyll complex’’ to the red coloring and protein 
part of the red blood cells. 

Dr. P. R. White, Rockefeller Institute, an- 
nounced that pressure found in the roots of 
tomato plants weres ufficient to raise sap to the 
top of the plant, even if they were hundreds of 
feet tall. Previous uncertainty about the way sap 
reached the tops of trees was attributed to experi- 
ments made on dead or dying instead of on live 
and thriving roots. 

Lotus seeds believed to be between 300 and 500 
years old sprouted at the Field Museum of Chicago. 
This is believed to be the longest delayed germina- 
tion on record. 

Seeds of the tropical ‘‘Yerba de la Pulga’’ were 
distributed by the Pan American Society of Trop- 
ical Research to persons who wished to test the 
efficacy of this plant, which is believed to exclude 
enough of the drug ‘“‘rotenone’”’ 
insecticide in an area of 15 to 20 square feet. 


CHEMISTRY 


The International Union of Chemistry proposed 
changes in some atomic weights. For example, 
the value given for hydrogen is 1.0081 instead of 
1.0078; helium 4.0003 instead of 4.002; and carbon 

12.010 instead of 12.01. ; 

Dr. Horia Hulubei, France, reported the dis- 
covery of element No. 87, which he named Ma- 
davium. The element was found in the mineral 

, pollucite. ; 

Prof. Jean Baptiste Perrin, French Nobel Prize 
winner in i926. reported the discovery of ele- 
ment No. 93, Ekarhenium, in~a natural state in 
pitchblende ore. Ekarhenium was produced _arti- 
ficially in 1934 by Enrico Fermi of Italy. Dr. Philip 

| Abelson stated he had produced chemical elements 

Nos. 93 and 94 while bombarding uranium with 

neutrone in the ‘‘cyclotron’’ at the University of 

California. 

The discovery of a new rare isotope of tungsten 
‘and a very rare isotope of osmium were reported 
by the Chemical Society Journal. 

Production of a 75 per cent concentrate of heavy 
nitrogen every 24 hours was made possible by an 
apparatus built and opverated by Dr. H. G. Thode, 
under the direction of Dr. H. C. Urey, of Colum- 

~ bia University. This quantity makes it possible 
for scientists te study the nuclear formation of 
heavy hydrogen. The same apparatus was used 
successfully in the extraction of heavy isotopes 
of sulphur and carbon. 
, Dr. F. D. Rossini, National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, assisted by J. W. Knowlton, University of 
_ Maryland, reported a new way of extracting a 
ven quantity of deuterium which requires two 
ours instead of two days. Using an_ apparatus 
devised by themselves, the scientists found that 
when a sample of heavy water was passed over a 
red hot magnesium plate, the oxygen joined the 
Magnesium to form magnesium oxide and the 
deuterium passed off in a pure state. In the 
course of the experiment Dr. Rossini obtained 
what he believed to be the first licuid deuterium. 
To condense deuterium as a gas into a liquid, the 
scientist put it in a metal bottle surrounded by 
liquid hydrogen at a temperature of —235 degrees 
Centigrade. 

“Yapor phase nitration,’’ a method of combin- 
ing nitrogen and another chemical while both are 
vapors, was reported by Dr. H. B. Hass, Purdue 

University. The scientist with his collaborators, 
Drs. E. B. Hodge and B. M. Vanderbilt, found by 

accident that nitrogen.in the ‘‘vapor phase’’ is 

not inert; this discover} was reported to be useful 
- commercially, = he pared in the manufacture of 

ral gas products. 

ne rofs. S. B. Keyes and H. D. Foster, University 
of Illinois, reported that in mixing acetaldehyde 

with air they had discovered what they “‘believed 
to mark the first time that anyone has been able 
to slow up burning of an organic material by 
raising the temperature.’’ A possible explanation 
offered was that the activity of a catalyst ‘‘de- 
pends not only upon the solid surface itself, but 
upon the amount or extent of the reacting chemi- 
cals which are absorbed by the catalyst. 

Dr. G. J. Esselen, Boston, reported that the use 


~% 


of a moving picture camera making 1,200 pictures 
|a second revealed that the bubbling of air in 
water was more complicated than scientists had 
realized. The study of these bubble phenomena 
was expected to have practical application in the 
formation of lather and suds, the flotation of ores, 


buretion. 

Petroleum was broken down into 45 substances, 
25 of them previously unknown to science, ac- 
cording to Dr. F. D. Rossini, National Bureau of 
Standards. 

Helium is the only gas which cold will not 
solidify, according to Dr. J. F. Allen, Cambridge 
University, who reported that it had been carried 
within a_tenth of a degree of absolute zero (—273 
degrees Centigrade). 

Dr. R. E. Hall, Pittsburgh, reported on the 
development of the “‘threshold treatment’’ by which 
it is possible to add one or two parts of sodium 
| hexmetaphosphate to a million parts of hard 
water and prevent that water from throwing off 
the caicium carbonate which clogs filters, pipe- 
sige and condensers in waterworks, oil refineries, 
etc. 
A fibre composed of coal tar derivatives and 
castor oil can be made into a fabric or into silk 
| stockings, according to a patent granted the late 
Dr. W. H. Carocthers. Soybean fibre cloth was 
| sufficiently developed to be promised for commer- 
eial manufacture. 
easein was developed by S. P. Gould and E. O. 
Whittier, U. S. Department of Agriculture. Made 
by a process similar to that used for rayon, it is 
believed easily possible to produce the material in 
rayon plants. 

Prof. G. R. Cowgill, Yale University School of 
Medicine, reported his researches indicated that 
“‘new’’ vitamins might not be actually new but 


example, B#, B4, 
scientist, ‘‘a liberal supply of vitamin B1.”’ 

Drs. D. J. Hennesy and L. R. Cerecedo, Fordham 
University, reported on a quick and inexpensive 
method of determining the presence of vitamin 
B! in food substances. 
are necessary for the test. C. C. Whittier, Chi- 
cago, invented a process by which vitamin D, suit- 
able for use in milk and other foods can be 
artificially generated by bombarding molecules of 
| ergosterol with election ‘‘bullets’” in a vacuum 
| tube. Vitamin, the fertility promoting vitamin, 
was chemically identified and synthetically repro- 


duced by scientists working at the University of © 


Minnesota School of Chemistry, Merck and Com- 
pany Research Laboratories, and the Institute of 
Experimental Biology of the University of Cali- 
fornia. Dr. E. A. Doisy, St. Louis University, 
reported that he had isolated vitamin K,:diet fac- 
tor necessary for the coagulation of blood. Prac- 
tical applications can be made in controlling 
hemorrhage in operations. 

Prof. J. W. McBain, Stanford University, re- 
ported that an ultracentrifuge as accurate as the 
one developed by Theodor Svedberg at a cost of 
gout $28,000 could be constructed for less than 
100. 


EARTHQUAKES AND VOLCANOES 


_N. H. Heck, U. S. Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
Seated that amateur observers ph ee beer 


ae 


Cc 
vey. € 

; i on to seismology. Dr. Heck 
. as filter srinates of intensities and epicenters 
of earthcuakes would be possible if a large number 
of interested persons reported upon the temblors 
coming under their observation. 


% 


| Chronology 

October: 10—Mount Vesuvius erupted but caused 
| no damage. : 
| December: 12—Eleven members of one family 
| were hurt in an earthquake that shook Santiago, 
| Cuba. 20—Described as the first earthquake on the 


to serve as an 


and the evaporation of liquids into gases in cer- 


A wool-like fibre made from | 


merely large quantities of a well-known one. For 
and B> are, according to the © 


Only 20 drops of the food — 
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ened residents of San Cristobal, Pinar del Rio 

Province. 22-27—A series of temblors at Bravos, 

State of Guerrero, Mexico, injured a number of 
_ persons. 23—Three persons were killed in Mexico, 
D. F., by an earthquake of ‘‘disastrous intensity. 


s 


D. F, 27—An earthquake at Ahuachapan and 
Atiquizaya, El Salvador, killed one person, and 
‘seriously injured five. 31—An earthquake with an 
epicenter 250 miles southwest of Mexico, D. F., 
was felt in the capital city. 


in 1935. 22—Broken china and cracked 
Ms were reported all over the Hawaiian Islands 
the result of ‘‘the worst earthquake in 11 years.” 
shattered watermain, a land slide, and ten-foot- 
de cracks were reported. 25—Istanbul was shaken 
y_a slight temblor. 
February: 2—Colombia was rocked by an earth- 
ake which caused three deaths and property 
amage to monuments and church towers. 
_ March: ‘ 25—Mount Asama, Japan, erupted. 
Stones fell on the nearest town, Karuizawa, 85 
iles away. 27—Vienna and Graz, Germany, and 
agreb, Yugoslavia, were shaken by an earthquake. 
: Houses in Zagreb were damaged. 

pril; 12—Six earth shocks cracked plaster in 
9 school buildings and caused other slight 
damage at El Centro, Calif. 14—A heavy earth- 
quake was felt at Kingston, Jamaica, but no 
serious damage was reported. 19-20—Fifteen vil- 


s and the surrounding countryside in Central 


years. 25—Four more earthquakes terrified 
labitants of the Kirsehir district, and 11 casual- 


in Mexico, D. F., during an earthquake. 
aths in Iguala were caused by a Mexican 
ake that centered near Huitziltepec in the 
f Guerrero. 15—The Kirsehir district of 
y was shaken by an earthquake which caused 
than 100 houses to collapse in the Lidia 
ct. Eskisehir and Sivas were also damaged. 
ine houses were destroyed, other property 
| damaged, and a child was killed in an earth- 
<e that shook the Kushiro district of Hokkaido, 


my 


1 be used for experiments with airplanes 
“4 for high speed flying conditions in the 


d to protect passengers and crew from 
ia deserts,’ areas in the air with in- 
nt oxygen to support human life. The new 
planes are planned to make a _ coast-to-coast 
flight in aot hours. 
he first ‘‘weather tunnel’’ built exclusively for 
obile design research was constructed at the 
otor Company Engineering Laboratory, 
A temperature of 20 degrees 
tunnel will be used for cold- 
Other features are a 


n, cn. 
low zero in the 


Halvorson, General Electric 
d a new road surface which 


western end of Cuba’ since 1888, a temblor fright- , 


24 A number of aftershocks disturbed Mexico, ! 


+ ae ENGINEERING 


northern Japan. ae ee 

June: 6—Mayon volcano, 200 miles So’ 

Manila, erupted for the first time in ter 

slight temblor disturbed Tokyo. 11—An earthquake 
at Maltrata, Vera Cruz State, Mexico, damaged a 
number of adobe dwellings. Eruption of Mayon 
voleano continued, but with diminishing violence. 
Three deaths and a number of injuries in Belgium 
were attributed to the first strong earth tremor 
in that part of Europe in fifty years. Belgium, 
with an estimated million-dollar damage, France, 
England, Germany, and The Netherlands were all 
affected by the shock which had its epicenter in 
the North Sea. 12—Ashes fell 80 miles away from 
Mayon volcano which had been erupting since 
June 6. 15—Furniture was jarred in a London 
tremor which did little damage. The Chilean 
coast was shaken by an earthquake. 20—Mayon 
voleano broke out violently. 22—Slight earth 
tremors were felt in Lowell, Mass. 28—South- 
western Mexico was shaken by a temblor which 
caused wide destruction, especially in Iguala, ~ 
State of Guerrero, Mexico. 29—The horrors of an ~ 
earthquake were added to’ a twelve-inch rainfall 
in 24 hours which killed 100 persons and made 
150,000 in Tokyo homeless. Yokohama and other 
cities suffered almost as seriously. 

July: 5-9—Daily earthquakes near Paliad a 
town almost 60 miles from Bhavnager, India, 
caused the inhabitants to flee. 16—Mount Asama, 
Japan, was reported in eruption. 18—Mount » 
Shirane on the border between Gumma and Na- 
gano Prefectures, Japan, was in violent erup- 
tion for the first time in ten years. 19—Centering 
on, the island of Euboea, northeast of Greece, an 
earthquake did great property damage, especially 
at Oropos. Seventeen deaths were reported. 24— 
An earthquake in Central Alaska was reported 
to have aifected an area of 300,000 square miles. 
29—The village fountain of Reotier, Hautes-Alpes, 
France, dry for many years, began to gush forth 
water as a result of an earthquake. 30—Mount 
Asama’s eruption ruined nearby mulberry fields. 

August: 10—Buildings in Quinto and Guaya- 
quil were injured and the villages of Alangas, 


Sangolqui, and Eltingo were destroyed by an 
earthquake. Alangas reported 35.shocks in 24 
hours. 12—A seven-minute long earth tremor was 


reported’in Rome, Italy, and the nearby country- 
side. 22—Philadelphia and the surrounding area 
were shaken by a series of earth tremors. Windows 
were broken and pictures and dishes were knocked 
to the floor. 29—The Philippine Islands were 
shaken by an earthquake that destroyed property 
and injured several persons on Masbate and Samar 
Islands. 30—A slight earthquake in the néigh- 
borhood of Los Angeles did little property damage. 
Mount Vesuvius erupted, but the bubbling lava 
did not flow out of the crater. 

September: 18—Athens, Greece, reported a 
severe earth tremor. ~20—Headquarters of the Gila 
National Forest, N. M., reported over 100 earth 
tremors in 24 hours. 


water stages in rivers were installed by the U. S. 
Weather Bureau to be ready to supply such 
information at flood periods when it is difficult to 
reach river banks to read gauges. 

P. G. McVetty, Westinghouse Research Labora- 
tories, designed a new apparatus to test the 
“‘creep’’ or ‘‘stretch’’ of steel and other metal 
alloys used in high-speed machinery. The appa- 
ratus is a series of three electric furnaces capable 
of conducting 180 tests at the same time. ' 

“Elastic metal,”’ an invention based on a Ger- 
man discovery that metal and rubber can be 
combined, was found to be useful for springs and 
paar lish_ electroplati : 

n English electroplating process makes it 
possible to plate plastics with copper, brass, — 
nickel, chromium, silver, and rhodium.. : 

An alloy of tungsten, nickel, and copper half _ 
again as heavy as lead and with a higher tensile 
strength than steel was found to be more satis-~ 
factory for storing radium than the heavy lead ~ 
coverings formerly used to prevent radiations from _ 
damaging workers. ‘ 

Prof. L. C. Graton and Dr. EB. B. Dane, Jr., 
Harvard University, reported the construction of 
Sy poten oneee here magnify 50,000 times, 
although for practical purposés a, magnification 
5,000 or 6,000 diameters will be ee : be 

An electronic microscope developed by the Berlin 
firm of Siemens and Halske Company used electron 
beams instead of waves of light. The magnifying © 
power of the instrument was reported to be 
109.000 times. ; Ae. 

Scientists at the Bell Telephone Laboratory at 
Schooleys Mountain, N. J., developed a method 
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of transmitting telephone conversations by power 

F L This system will be 
Put into operation in New Mexico and Arizona. 

Water rather than oil is the iubricant to be 
used in rubber bearings, according to S. A. Brazier 
and W. H. Bowyer, England. Because of their 
ability to maintain a tight fit even when a 
grain of sand or other foreign matter gets into 
the machinery, the new rubber bearings were 
found to be more satisfactory in water pumping 
systems, underwater marine work, centrifugal 
Pumps, and washing machines. 

An aluminum motion picture film was developed 
by the Fischer Film Corporation for archive pur- 
Poses. The new film is not inflammable. 

Polaroid, a material invented by E. H. Land, 
Boston, was used for a new type of dash light 


which completely eliminated glare. 

Ww. _ Ruggles, General Electric Research 
Laboratories, reported that efforts to form a 
perfect vacuum had succeeded to the point of 
oho all but one ten-billionth of the air from 

Westinghouse announced that it had developed a” 
short wave machine which cooked a ham by 
radio in twenty minutes with less loss by shrinking 


than is usual in the more orthodox cooking 
methods. 
La Crosse, Wis., installed a sewage disposal 


plant which did not require the use of chemicals; 

the dried sludge from the plant was useful as 

fertilizer, while the gas from the digestive process 

ie eee the power needed to operate and heat 
ant. 


GEOGRAPHY 


Africa—Capt. C. W. R. Knight reported that 
as leader of the 1937-1938 National Geographic 
Society South African Expedition he had made a 
day-to-day photographic record of the nesting 
habits of a pair of fierce crowned eagles. 

A two months’ expedition to the Teita district 
of Kenya Colony collected mammals for the 
American Museum of Natura] History. Harry 
Snyder sponsored the expedition which followed 
& route unused since 1879 when Stanley went to 
rescue Livingston. 

Dr. G. W. Harley, Harvard University, collected 
300 wooden masks and other ceremonial objects 
during an expedition to West Africa. Religious, 
black magic, and leopard and snake societies were 
studied. 

. D, Campbell spent ten months collecting 
Mammals for Sahara Desert, Nile River, French 
Cameroons, French Guinea, and Northern 
Rhodesia habitat groups for the American Museum 
of Natural History. Mr. Campbell then completed 
Plans for a six months’ motor truck expedition 
covering 20,000 miles between Nairobi, Kenya, and 
the West Coast of Africa. Mandrills and chim- 
Panzees were the chief animals to be sought. 

The Vernay-Kaffrarian African expedition of 
the American Museum of Natural History collected 
mammals in the Upper Zambezi region in western 
Northern. Rhodesia. 

Asia—Frederick Simpich and W. Robert Moore 
made extensive journeys-in the Near East and 
months of research were carried out in the 
preparation of the National Geographic Society's 
map of “Bible Lands and the Cradle of Western 
Civilization.”” This map gives the most modern 
information, including the boundaries of the new 
Hatay Republic, the location of airports, and 
the position of oil pipe lines: it also gives the 
location of archeological and Biblical sites. 

. John B. Philby made a crossing of 
Southwest Arabia from the Red Sea to the Indian 


Ocean. 


The British Shaksgam Expedition. led by Eric 
Shipton, left Srinagar, in May, 1937, for a five 
Months’ expedition which surveyed 500 square 
Miles in the previously unexplored region near 
the Shaksgam River which is near the unmarked 
frontiers of Ladakh, Hunza, and Sinkiang. 

Dr. Ernest Schaefer, a German explorer, began 
a two-year expedition in eastern Himalaya and 
Tibet. A geographer, an anthropologist, an 
puemolor ist. ane a rend operator were among 
the experts in the party. 

Paul Bauer. leader of the German Nanga Par- 
bat expedition, reported that storms prevented 
the party from attaining an altitude above 23,800 
feet. The body yet Willy Merk leader of the 1934 

dition, was discovered. 3 
“xT he 1938 Mount Everest Expedition under the 
sponsorship of the Royal Geographical Society 
reached an altitude of 27,300 feet before being 
driven back by storms caused by the monsoon 
which arrived six weeks early. H. W. Tilman 
served as leader on this fifth attempt to climb 
ountain. 4 
Mone Ave British Alpinists, under the leadership 
of Lieut. J. Waller, who attempted to climb Mount 
Masherbrum in the Karakorams were forced by 
bad weather conditions to retreat after attaining 

an altitude of almost 25,000 feet. 

The American Karakoram Expedition succeeded 
in its reconnaissance of K 2, believed to be the 
world’s second highest peak, by July 1, and on 
July 21 two members reached an altitude of about 
26.000 feet only to be driven back by a storm. The 
expedition was sponsored by C. S. Houston of the 


American, alpine Club of New York. 


ight human skulls believed to be 

Bereta apts Ludwig Leichhardt, expedition 
| to cross eé Simp: 

et hase in 1848 were reported found 


by a stockman. A Government expedition sent 
out to examine the location of the finds was dis- 
appointed by the shift in the sands made in the 
short time after the discovery. 

Prof. Leo Frobenius, Institute of Cultural Morph- 
ology, Germany, started a year-long expedi- 
tion to a district between the Glenelg and Fitzroy 
rivers, Western Australia, to study the living 
aborigines, and the cave paintings of ancient 
inhabitants of the section. 

The McCoy Society sent an expedition to the 
Banks Islands, Spencer’s Gulf, South Australia, 
which found animal and plant forms similar to 
those of the Great Barrier Reef. es 

North American—Discovery of what is ap- 
parently the northern hemisphere’s largest mass 
of ice cutside the polar regions was reported by 
the National Geographic Society’s Photographic 
Survey in Alaska in 1938, led by Bradford Wash- 
burn. The 1938 survey completed observations © 
from the air which had been carried on for The 
Society by the same observer in 1935 and 1936, 
The newly discovered gigantic ice mass lies in © 
the region of the Chugach and Saint Elias 
mountain ranges near the junction of the Alaskan 
“panhandle’’ and Alaska proper. It covers an 
area about 235 miles long, at an altitude between 
5,000 and 7,000 feet above sea level. The discovery — 
was made by airplane, and the region was photo- 
graphed from the air as an aid to later mapping. 
The ‘‘ice bowl’’ lies behind the coastal range of 
mountains running from the Copper River Valley 
to the Alsek River Valley which rises in northern 
British Columbia. 

Mrs. Mary L. Jobe Akeley followed the route 
of David Thompson who made the first crossing of _ 
the northern Canadian Rockies and located the 
pass near the Columbia icefields. She is believed 
to be the first white woman to go through thc“ 
northernmost rapids of the Columbia River. Dr. 
Akeley was exploring the old fur trade routes for 
the American Museum of Natural History. 

A sword, battle ax, and other Norse relics found 
in northern Ontario were presented to the Royal 
Ontario Museum, Toronto. Investigations were 
begun by Prof. D. McArthur, Deputy Minister of 
Education, to determine the authenticity of the 
objects which would establish the presence of 
the Norsemen in the Canadian interior possibly 
as early as the tenth century. 

The American Museum of Natural History sent 
a number of expeditions into the field to collect 
mammals for North American habitat groups: 
grizzly bears from Yellowstone National Park; 
elk from Colorado; white sheep from the Yukon; 
moose from the Kenai Peninsula; big horn sheep 
from Jasper National Park; deer from Bear 
Mountain; bison from Montana; small mammals 
from Florida. Birds were collected in Manitoba 
for a group showing the Arctic tundra. Dr. C, M. 
Bogert, of the same institution, collected snakes, 
lizards, and other reptiles in Arizona, California, 
Nevada, and Utah. 

Dr. and Mrs. William M. Mann were awarded 
the National Geographic Society’s Franklin L. 
Burr Prize of $1,000 in recognition of the results 
they achieved while conducting a nine months’ ~ 
biological expedition in the Netherlands Indies in 
1937. Representing a cross section of the fauna of 
the region, the 
brought to the United States was presented to the 
National Zoological Park, Washington, D. C. P 

Wendell Chapman led an expedition for the 
National Geographic Society which made photo- 
graphic studies of wild life in the northern Rocky 
Mountain region. Plans were made for the 
eget to continue its work in the Far West 

Canada. f 
ae M. P. Burnet explored a cave in the Guada- 
lupe Mountains. N. M. about 12 miles from Carls- 
bad. A stalagmite called the 


oatload of animals the Manns 


“Christmas Tree’ * 


Fd 


~-of the aviator’s death. 


, Samples were collected. 
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in one of the rooms of the cave was reported to 
Re larger that the “Rock of Ages’? in Carlsbad 

Javern. 

South America—P. S. Peberdy, British Guiana 
Museum, A. Pinkus, Michigan State Museum and 
the New York Botanical Gardens, and T. Pain, 
Chelmsford and Essex Museum, England, went 
to the Roraima Plateau to collect specimens of 
bird, animal, and freshwater fish life in this 
region on the British Guiana-Venezuela boundary. 

T. J. Waldeck, leader of an expedition to search 
for Paul Redfern who was lost on an airplane 
flight in 1927, reported he had found definite proof 
He stated he had found 
the site of the plane crash near the Caroni River 
in Venezuela. A member of the nearby Weraki 
Indian tribe claimed to have seen the crash. 

The three-and-one~half-months’ Phelps-Vene- 
zuela expedition, led by Dr. G. H. H. Tate for 
the American Museum of Natural History, ex- 
plored Mount Auyan-tepui, an’ elevated plateau 
300 square miles in area at an altitude of 8,000 
feet in  sounthern Venezuela. Mammal and 
botanical specimens were collected; comparisons 
were made between the animals and plants on 
this plateau and on the surrounding lowland. 

A waterfall with a drop of more than 5,000 
feet before it reaches the Caroni River, tributary 
to the Orinoco, Venezuela, was reported by Jimmy 
Angell, American aviator. If the altimeter reckon- 
ing of the falls is correct, this is the highest 
discovered in the world. 

Dr. R. C. Murphy, American Museum of Natural 
History, led an expedition in a 38-foot boat which 
went along the Pacific coast from Panama to 
Guayaquil, Ecuador. Marine specimens and water 
Four hundred and fifty 
miles of the shoreline of Colombia was found to 
be without a lighthouse or other beacon. 

Dr. H.'B. Wright, Philadelphia, collected 14 
types of drugs and a poison used ‘by the Jivaros 
of Ecuador. 

. C. Gill, Washington, D. C., led the Gill- 
Merrill Expedition to the headhunters of Ecuador. 
One object of the expedition was the photograph- 
ing of the process by which headhunters shrink 
their enemiés’ heads. 

G. H, Bullock, accompanied by Andre Roosevelt, 
succeeded in climbing Cotopaxi, Ecuador, said to 
be the highest active volcano in the world. Photo- 
graphs revealed that an inner crater has formed 
since Edward Whymper, English mountaineer, 
made the ascent in 1880. 

Dr. W. H. Holden returned in April from the 
Terry-Holden six months’ expedition in the jungles 
of British Guiana and Brazil for the American 
Museum of Natural History. Dr. Holden collected 
materials and information on primitive medical 
practices. . G. Hassler took. motion pictures 
of the friendly Wei Wei Indians along the route, 
which the expedition leader believed had not 
previously been followed, from Georgetown to 
the Amazon by way of the Sierra Acarai Mountains. 

E. R. Blake, Field Museum of Natural History, 
returned in January, 1938, from a 13 months’ 
fleld trip in British Guiana and Brazil with 300 
animal specimens and 1,600 birds. In August, 
1938, Mr. Blake began a second expedition to this 
region. This latter expedition, which has a 

ersonnel of 17 members, is one of the Museum’s 

ewell Avery expeditions. 

Islands—Leonard Clark spent two months on the 
island of Hainan, visiting the little-known Big 
Knot Loi tribesmen who live in the interior. An 
account of this expedition is published in the 
September 1938 issue of the National Geographic 
Magazine. . 

A Bie under J. L. Taylor explored and mapped 
what the Administrator of New Guinea described 
as the ‘‘last slice of unknown New Guinea.’”’ They 
were searching for a means of access to the 
interior by using one of the tributaries of the 
Sevik River. 

The Richard Archbold New Guinea expedition 
of the American Museum of Natural History ar- 
rived at the Island in June. The expedition, which 


will remain in the field two years, reported that 


rare animal and plant specimens had been collected. 
Antaretic—Lincoln Ellsworth began his fourth 
expedition in the Antarctic in October, 1938. He 
planned to map the Enderby Quadrant from the 
air. He also pipnaae to fly to Little America, a 
distance of 2,000 miles across Antarctica, if the 
‘a is a a 

he R, R. S. Discovery II continued its studies 
of whales from October, 1937, until May, 1938. 
After refitting in July, the scientists began a 
series of cruises from Capetown to observe the 
Rane ice in the Antarctic and study the relation 
etween whale distribution and the position of 
the ice-edge. 


Returning in April, 1938, from a seven months’ 
expedition Smarking whales in the Indian Ocean, 
the R. R. S. William Scoresby set out again in 
August, 1938, for a 17-months’ Antarctic expedi- 
tion to mark whales for a study of their migrations. 

Arctic—Several airplane expeditions searched for 
the Russian flyers, who under the leadership of 
Sigismund Levanevsky, were lost while flying over 
the North Pole in August, 1937. Sir Hubert 
Wilkins, who led a search from the Arctic coast 
of North America, made a number of flights over 
the Arctic Ocean, first in a flying boat during 
August and September, and_later in a plane 
equipped with skis, from October 1937, until 
March, 1938. The expedition flew over 170,000 
square miles of the Arctic Ocean of which about 
150,000 miles had never been seen before. Several 
Russian flyers searched other parts of the North 
Arctic Ocean. The flyers were not found. 

The U. S. S. R. Arctic Expedition of May 21, 
1937, to February 19, 1938, was made up of Ivan 
Papinin, Chief; Eugene Fedorov, astronomer, 
Peter Shirshov, marine biologist; and Ernest 
Krenkel, radio operator. Camp was set up on an 
ice floe about 34 miles from the North Pole. The 
floe drifted a distance of more than 1,560 miles 
close to the point where the Greenland Sea joins 
the Atlantic Ocean. It went from the pole to 20 
west longitude, and from 89° 30’ to 70° 54’ north 
latitude. The expedition was rescued February 19, 
1938, by the U. S. S. R. icebreakers, Murman and 
Taimyr. Preliminary reports indicate that the 
Soviet scientists made. observations of most of the 
aspects of applied physics, their records on 
terrestrial magnetism and gravity being especially 
detailed. 5 

The MacGregor Arctic. Expedition under the 
leadership of Clifford J. MacGregor, meteorologist 
at Newark Airport, sailed July 1, 1937, from the 
Port of Newark, N. J., on the schooner General 
A. W. Greely to establish a U. S. Weather Bureau 
station near the site of Greely’s camp at Fort 
Conger, Ellesmere Island, Canada. A base camp 
was located at Reindeer Point, near Etah, Green- 
land, where magnetic, meteorological, and auroral 
observations were started. Weather for flying was 
unsatisfactory but on one flight, Lieut. Comdr. I. 
Schlossbach fiew over the supposed Crocker Land 
area without seeing land. 

All the members of the British Canadian Arctic 
Expedition 1936-1940 returned to England in 1937 
except T. H. Manning, who hoped to able to 
cross from Native Point to Baffin Island ai “each 
Cape Dorset by the middle of July. If he suc- 
ceeded in this, he intends te continue his survey 
work for two more years. P. D. Baird, geologist, 
and R. J. O. Bray, ornithologist, who had been 
with Manning. started to Baffin Island for the 
British Expedition to northern Baffin Island 1938- 
1940. The scientists~plan to spend the winter 
at Piling. Their research projects included a 
survey of the limestone islands, discovered in 1937 
along the Foxe Basin coast. Plans were made 
for surveys and work to continue through 1940. 

Capt. Robert Bartlett made his 14th expedition 
to the Arctic in 1938. Sailing in the Effie M. 
Morrissey, Capt. Bartlett’s party collected speci- 
mens along the west coast of Greenland, Ellesmere 
Island, and Baffin Island for the Smithsonian 
Institution and the Cleveland Museum. 

Commander D. B. MacMillan returning from 
his 17th trip. to the Arctic reported that the ice 
packs of 1938 were larger than any he had 
previously observed. One pack encountered be- 
tween Baffin Island and the Labrador Coast was 
5,000 square miles in area. The party succeeded 
in reaching Etah, North Greenland, 12 degrees 
from the North Pole. 

The Oxford Universit: Ce perhel ae Club Expedi- 
tion to West Greenland, led by J. C. G. Sugden, 
made meteorological observations for comparison 
with similar data collected in Iceland and Spits- 
bergen. Experiments in radio reception and 
transmission and a map-making project for 
mountains discovered two years earlier were 
planned. 

rthur Christiansen studied the distribution, 
collected skins, and marked with migration identi- 
fication tags birds found around Godthaab, 
Sukkertoppen, and Holsteinsborg in West Green- 
land. The study was made for the Zoological 
Mithe B fish ole ie diti 

e Britis: retic Expedition, 1937-1938, under 
the leadership of D, Haig-Thomas, spent the 
winter at Thule, Northwest Greenland, making a 
number of sledge journeys. An island 200 square 
miles in area was discovered between Amund 
Ringnes Island and Axel Heiberg Island. The 
party studied breeding habits of the snow goose 
and surveyed the east coast of Ellesmere Island, 


a 


André Roch served as leader for the Zurich 
Alpine Club’s East Greenland Expedition. Visit- 
ing Schweizerland, north of Angmagssalik, most 
_ of the party will spend its time climbing but two 
members will study the glaciation of the ice cap. 
x The 12-man Norwegian-French Arctic expedition 
, led by Willie Knutsen and Count Gaston Micard 

visited East Greenland to establish a meteorological 

» station in Ingolfs Ford and an advance base at 
_ Independence Ford for later sledge journeys into 

Peary Land. 

Subglacial eruptions under Iceland ice-caps were 

first scientifically studied in 1934. An investiga- 

-~ tion of voleanie action under the Vatna jokull in 
1938 was made by Johannes Askelsson and Tryggvi 
Magnusson. 

Dr. Hubert Garrigue, France, led an expedition 
which sailed in September to the coast of: Iceland 
where he planned to carry out the exploration 
hg by Dr. Charcot whose party was lost in 

A two months’ expedition, led by Alexander 
King, to Jan Mayen Island by scientists from the 
Imperial College of Science, London, made a geo- 
logical survey of the southern part of the island, 
mapped the northern part of the island, studied 
the fiora, collected marine specimens, made ob- 
servations on bird nesting habits, recorded pres- 
ence oI cosmic rays from the top of Beerenberg, 

collected stratosphere air samples to determine 
helium. content, and took magnetic measurements. 
A land circuit of Jan Mayen was made for the 
first time. 

,. The American Geographical Society Expedition 
to the Arctic Ocean under the leadership of Louise 
A. Boyd returned to Norway, September 8, 1938. 
Magnetic and tide observations were made at Jan 
Mayen Island. A month was spent in the region 
of Germania Land, Greenland, where detailed 
surveys were made. 

The Danish Arctic expedition under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Lauge Koch, left Copenhagen April 
30, 1938, by seaplane for Spitzbergen. The object 
of the expedition was to fiy from Spitsbergen to 

_ Peary Land and back to determine whether land 
existed between Spitsbergen and North Greenland. 
On May 16, 1938, Dr. Koch made an 11!) hour 
flight and found no land between the two points. 

The Fata Morgana Islands, supposed to lie in 

this region, were not found. Photographs and 
¥ Observations prove that the northern part of 

_ Peary Land is almost an island. A party under Dr. 

Koch's direction left Copenhagen in September 

for a 15-month stay in the region: 

A year-long Soviet Academy of Sciences expe- 
dition started from Moscow to go to the Yakutsk 


Drs. A. F. Kovarik and N. I. Adams, Jr., Yale 
University,“ using three radio-active elements— 
radium, thorium, and ionium—reported that their 
estimate for the age of the earth is 13,900,000,000 
years. The origin of life is placed at 1,500,000,000 
years. ‘These estimates are greatly in excess of 
those made by the use of radjum alone, which 
varied from 300,000;000 to 1,850,000,000. { 
Dr. Harold Jeffreys and K. E. Bullen, Cambridge 
University, reported that their studies indicated 
that the earth’s crust was only 250 miles thick at 
its minimum depth and that the liquid core begins 
that point. - 
at B. a Tyanty U. S. Géological Survey, reported 
that while working on the Government's survey 
of minerals in the Henry Mountains of Utah, he 
had traced the underground lava flows which were 
Jargely instrumental in forming the contours of 
_ the mountains. ; 

‘ A new mineral found in Iberville Parish, La., 
by R. BE. Taylor, Louisiana State University, was 

med. hilgardite. 
nw Vv. Turnage, Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington, reported that studies in the American 
Southwest indicated that the sand covering of 
the desert in the American Southwest is shallow 
_ and that though surface heat may reach a tem- 
' perature of el a the earth is always cool 
t a depth of six feet. 
ecoeatne to recent researches, oil may be found 
as much as five miles below the surface. A. H. 
Bell, drilling in San Joaquin County, Calif., 
yeached a depth of 15,004 feet, reported to be the 
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. Madge T. Macklin, University of Western 
aeaio, Stated that her studies revealed that 
members of a family have a tendency to have 
the same type of tumor, located in the same 
' place, and occurring at the same age. The im- 
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region of Siberia, sometimes called the ‘Pole of 
Coldness.’’ Soviet authorities claim that the ice- 
field formed by a seepage from the Kyra and 
Nakhoran rivers is the largest of this type on 
land in the world. Great water ‘‘gushers’ are 
the chief phenomena to be observed. 

The Soviet Union Academy of Sciences sent out 
an expedition to secure the mammoth carcass 
found in October, 1937, on Wrangell Island. Closely 
related to the elephant, the hairy mammoth lived 
20,000 years ago. The flesh of the mammoth was 
So well preserved by the Arctic cold that wolves ate 
part of the trunk and head. The body was said 
to be whole. 

Oceanographic—The Second Lerner-Cape Breton 
expedition continued the study of swordfish and 
its related species in Atlantic waters for the 
American Museum of Natural History. The museum 
is making a world-wide study of these fish and 
plans to send an expedition early in 1939 to make 
surveys in the Pacific off the coast of New Zealand. 

Capt. J. D. Craig made color photographs of 
the submarine coral ‘‘forest’’ off the north coast 
of the Dominican’ Republic in an expedition for 
Beloit University. 

Material for an exhibit of the submerged vege- 
tation of northern Atlantic waters was collected 
by J. R. Millar for the Feld Museum. This expe- 
dition to Nova Scotia was part of the Museum’s 
Sewell Avery Expeditions of 1938. 

Dr. William Beebe listed a 11-inch sailfish as - 
his chief discovery among 20,000 specimens col- 
lected during a six months’ expedition along the 
coast of South America. The trip was made on 
the Zaca, owned by Templeton Crocker and spon- 
sored by the New York Zoological Gardens. 

Capt. A. G. Hancock on the Velero IIT led his 
seventh Pacific expedition collecting marine in- 
vertebrates, fish, reptiles, birds, and mammals 
along the coast of Mexico, Central America, and 
South America. Specimens were secured for the 
Zoological Society of San Diego as well as the 
newly established Allan Hancock Foundation of 
Scientific Research at the University of Southern 
California. 

Dr. F. P. Shepard, University of Wlinois, re- 
ported the discovery while on board the Scripps 
Institution of Oceanography research ship of a can- 
yon half as deep as the Grand Canyon under a 
mile of water off the California coast. 

Dr. W. G. Van Name, American Museum of 
Netural History, -collected invertebrates in the 
Philippines and the Netherlands Indies under a 
varneglie Corporation grant. He found that the 
marine life in far eastern waters is more various 
snd beautiful than in waters along American 
shores. 
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deepest hole ever made in the earth, and secured 
oil from a denth of 13,100 feet. A well-drilling 
apparatus capable of reaching a depth of seven 
miles was exhibited at the International Petroleum 
Exposition at Tulsa, Okla. 

According to Dr. A. @. McNish and E, A. John- 
son, Carnegie Institution of Washington, mag- 
netic material from cores of earth collected at the 
bottom of the ocean show that the magnetic north 
of the earth has shifted. These ‘‘fossil compasses” 
or ‘‘frozen magnets’’ were minute bits of mag- 
netic material which sank to the ocean bottom and 
were imbedded in mud. The wide variation be- 
tween the present magnetic north and that shown 
by these ‘‘compasses’’ indicates a much greater 
deviation of the magnetic pole from true north 
than had previously been recorded by men. 

Dr. W. H. Bradley, U. S. Geological Survey, re- 
ported that ocean floor samples extracted by 
means of a “‘submarine gun’’ and taken at depths 
down to 2,640 fathoms, indicated the presence of 
various glacial periods extending back as much as 
20,000 years, ; 

Phosphorus was found in the Pacific Ocean 
1,000 feet under the surface by Dr. F. P, Shepard 
University of Illinois, who dredged a canyon 50 
miles off the coast of southern California. 

The theory that the Bermuda platform above 
the sea level once covered 300 square miles was 
proved, according to William Livingston, when 
a long drought on the island made it possible 
to dig a 196-foot well and to inspect the strata 
of earth. 


MEDICINE 


portance of age was stressed by Dr. Macklin, who 
holds the theory that anyone has cancer if he 
lives long enough to reach the age at which the 
disease will afiect him. Mice subject to ‘‘mouse 
sarcoma 180,’’ a very serious type of animal cancer, 


, 
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were 60 per cent cured by the use of an extract 
from the spleen, according to Dr. Richard 


. Lewisohn, Mount Sinai Hospital, New York City. 


Dr. A. K. Brewer, U. S. Bureau of Chemistry and 
Soils, reported that the rapid cell growth stimu- 
lated by the poisonous metal potassium in tne 
human body implied a connection with cancer, 
which is also characterized by rapid growth. Drs. 
A. G. Ide and S. . Warren, University of 
Rochester, exhibited colored motion pictures show- 
ing living cancer cells and fragments of growth 
leaving the place where they had been grafted on 
a rabbit’s ear and passing into the blood stream. 
Dr. J. T. King, Johns Hopkins University, re- 
. ported that exophthalmic goitre is connected with 
chronic tonsilitis. Removal of tonsils does not 
cure the disease but has beneficial effects. 

The thyroid gland is affected by radium ema- 
nations in the air, according to Dr. Theodore 
Lang, Kaiser Wilhelm Institute for Psychiatric 
Research, Munich. Dr. Lang’s researches indi- 
cated that areas with a high radium content in 
the atmosphere were those in which the soil is 
largely debris of calciferous rocks. 

‘The report made by Dr. E. T. Remmen for the 
committee of Los Ahgeles doctors on a study made 
of the more than 300 nurses and doctors at the 
Los Angeles Hospital who were attacked in 1934 
and 1935 by a mysterious disease revealed’ that the 
malady was a new one, which from its symptoms 
- was named polioencephalitis. 

Nicotine acid (found in yeast, wheat germ, and 
liver) was found to be a specific for peilagra. In- 
sane patients, whose dementia originated in the 
deficiency disease, were cured within 48 hours of 
the time when the drug was administered. Phy- 
sicians at Wisconsin, Cincinnati, and Duke Uni- 
versities and the U. S. Public Health Service, co- 
operated in studying the treatment. 

Prof. Jean Broadhurst, Columbia University, 
and Gladys Cameron, New York University, re- 

orted that their researches-indicated that scarlet 
ever is caused by a nasal virus rather than a 
~ streptococcus. 

Drs. R. C. Wise and O. H. Schettler reported 
that tests proved that three capsules of carotene 

in oil a day relieve eye fatigue for industrial 
workers. Vitamin A is the helpful agent. 

Dr. Edith Haynes, Indiana University School of 
Medicine, reported that sores kept wet with a 
water solution of pectin healed rapidly. 

Dr. M. M. Wintrobe, Johns Hopkins Hospital, 
reported that powdered yeast proved effective in 
the treatment for patients with pernicious anemia. 

Drs. H. H. Merritt and T. J. Putnam, Boston, 
announced that diphenyl hydantin completely pre- 
vented or reduced the frequency of attacks of 
epilepsy in 77 per cent_of patients with the severe 
type of the disease. Dr. W. G. Lennox, Harvard 
Medical School, reported that insulin shock treat- 
ments relieved mild: forms of epilepsy. 

Dr. lL. Bruetsch, Indiana University, re- 
ported a correlation between dementia praecox 
and rheumatism of the heart. Following upon 
the successful use of insulin in the treatment of 
dementia praecox, scientists introduced a metra- 
zol (cardiazol) treatment in which the drug is 
‘administered intravenously. 

Dr. R. Schnetz, Germany, reported that three 
Sat experiments indicated that the administra- 
ion of copper helps to maintain the blood sugar 
of diabetics at a proper level. The use of insulin 
can be greatly reduced when the copper is used. 

Sulfanilamide, which has been successfully used 
in treating more than a dozen diseases including 
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puerperal fever, septic sore throat, scarlet fever, 


and brain abscess, was made the subject of in- 
tensive research in an effort to find other condi- 
tions for which the drug would be a specific. 

Drs. Florence R. Sabin and A. L. Joyner, Rocke- 
feller Institute for Medical Research, reported 
progress in the development of a chemical treat- 
ment for tuberculosis. The protein molecule of the 
tubercle bacillus and a phosphorus compound were 
used in these experiments. Dr. E. L. Opie and 
Dr. Jules Freund, Cornell University, reported 
the discovery of a new vaccine for tuberculosis 
which after two years’ successful application_to 
animals was to be tried on human beings. The 
new vaccine is made from dead bacteria. __ 

Black eyes and other bodily bruises will dis- 
appear in 24 hours according to Dr, A. Abram- 
son, New York City, who demonstrated an electro- 
chemical healing method. 

Prof. Bo Sahlin, Lund, Sweden, developed 
a respirator which will fit any person from a 30- 
pound child to a 270-pound man. The new device 
sie it unnecessary to place patients in ‘‘iron 
ungs.’’ e 

Dr. A. B. Sabin, Rockefeller Institute for Medi- 
cal Research, reported the discovery of a new dis- 
ease-causing agent which apparently was related 
to but not identical with the filterable virus. 
Nothing is so far known of this cause except 
that it was discovered in association with a one- 
celled parasite called toxoplasma. ; 

Deoxy-corticosterone, a compound performing in 
the body the normal functions’ of the cortex in 
the adrenal glands, was prepared by a Swiss 
chemist, Dr. T. Reichstein. The new substance, 
however, is not as potent as cortin. Dr. Reich- 
stein stated that the synthetic manufacture of cor- 
tin was made difficult because it has now been 
discovered that it contains no fewer than 15 
chemically pure materials. 

Scientists at the: Institution Divi Thomae, Cin- 
cinnati, reported that they had found evidence 
of three healing materials in the body: one stimu- 
lates the oxygen consumption of the cell, the 
second stimulates growth, and the third helps the 
cell absorb growth-promoting sugars. These ele- 
ments have proved to be a secretion of living but 
injured_ cells. 

Dr. J. W. Papez, Cornell University, reported 
that the origin of consciousness and emotions in 
the human brain can be found in a series of four 
brain structures which form a vévijeal loop in the 


pees brain. The loop is conne “ with the 
cortin. 
Dr. L._G. Rowntree, Philadelphia Institute for 


Medical Research, reported that the factor which 
regulates growth is contributed only by the mother 
to ae Rie ee " 

r. H. C. Bazett, University 'of Pennsylv 
stated that all individuals have 30 per cent more 
blood in spring than_in fall and winter. 

Drs. R. A. Shanfion, Loring Whitman, and 
Mario Franco, working for the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation at Rio de Janeiro, reported that jungle 
bred as well as house bred mosquitoes can carry 
yellow fever, Dr. R. B. Fosdick, of the same 
institution, stated that the vaccination of 38,000 
He oa et meters a new yellow fever 

Ww parently gave effectiv: 
ihe disease he 2 e protection against 

ubjecting rabies virus for a short tim - 
violet rays enabled Dr. H. L. Hodes aa Chie aoe 
paar a“ the Rockett Institute for Medical 

a Oo prepare an efféctive b - 

Hoste ga dst ut non-virulent 


PALEONTOLOGY 


Sir Arthur Keith, England, stated that from 
the many prehistoric almost human fossils found 
throughout the earth, it is probable that man’s 
ancestors sprang not from a single Neanderthal 
type but from eight races. All these races ap- 
parently reached about the same mental level 
which allowed them to make simple flaked stone 
instruments. 

Dr. Robert Broom, Transvaal Museum, Pre- 
toria, and Prof. Raymond Dart, Witwaters Rand 
University, Johannesburg, reported the discovery 
in limestone caves of an upper jaw which proved 
‘that the Sterkfontein ape is an anthropoid ape 
with human, teeth. Prof. W. K. Gregory and Dr, 
Milo Hellman, American Museum of Natural’ His- 
tory, went to South Africa to investigate this 
find. Two months later an even more significant 
skull, classified as a new genus, was found on a 
farm near Sterkfontein. This Kromdraai (pro- 
nounced Kromdry) skull belonged to an apelike 
creature with a number of human character- 
istics. The proposed scientific name for this 
skull is Paranthropus robustus. There is a pos- 
sibility that this creature walked on two feet, 


but leg bones must be found to prove 
The geological stratum in which these. See 
were found indicates that he lived after man 
had developed. It seems probable that the Tuang 
ape (Australopithecus africanus) lived in the Lower 
Pleistocene (600,000 years ago) age: the Krom- 
nas Be Pel Ce eee ee years ago) 
ontein ape in 2 
(150,000, years 20), p the Upper Pleistocene 

r. Hellmut de Terra, leader of th 
Southeast Asiatic Expedition for erly Mee 
sponsored by the eae of Natural Sciences, 
Philadelphia, Harvard University, and the Car. 
negie Institution of Washington, reported the 
discovery of Old Stone Age tools in Java and 
Burma which he believed proved that Peking Man 
eee ene ee ee eee, Seniuted over Asia as 

an Ocean. 

oe were discovered. hanes 

. G. H. R. von Koenigswald, Band 
research associate of the Carnegie Castile cab 
Washington, reported the discovery on the island 
= Java near the Solo River, Java, of part of a 
skull and part of the lower jaw and a number 
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_versity began in 1938 a program of research which 
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teeth of an anthropoid which lived before 
¢ Pithecanthropus erectus. Dr. J. C. Merriam 
of the Institution said the find indicated that 
Man had been walking upright for about 1,000,000 


years. 

Dr. J. H. Steward, Smithsonian Institution, re- 
ported the discovery of the skeleton of an infant 
near Great Salt Lake in @ cave which was probably 
inhabited between 10,000 and 20,000 years ago. 

The Swanscombe fossil found in Kent, England, 
Was a subhuman creature, according to Dr. A. T. 
Prof. W. E. Le G. Clark and Dr, 

- M. Morant, Cambridge University, expressed 
the opinion that the fragments indicated that the 
skull size was comparable to that of modern mah. 
If. this view is accepted, the remains are ti.cc> 
of a creature closer to modern than to Neander- 
thal man. 

Dr. Franz Weidenreich, Peiping Union Medical 
College, reported that W. C. Pei had excavated 
the first thigh bones of Peking Man or Sinan- 
thropus Pekinensis, found in the Choukoutien 
caves. These bones furnished additional evidence 
for Dr. Weiderreich’s theory that, Peking Man 
is more primitive than the Java ape-man or 
Pithecanthropus erectus. This view conflicts with 
Prof. Eugene Dubois’ belief that the Java-man | 
is so primitive as not to belong to the human 
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In an effort to determine more accurately the 
cause of the aurora borealis or ‘‘northern lights,”’ 
the National Geographic Society and Cornell Uni- 


will continue for three years. Visual and photo- 
graphic observations of aurorae will be made by 
nationwide corps of observers both in the United 
States and Canada, under the supervision of Dr. 
C. W. Gartlein of Cornell. 

Prof. Carl Stormer, Institute of Theoretical 


' Astrophysics, Norway, stated that during the great 


~ rays 


two particles. 


aurora on’ January 25-26, 1938, members of his 
staff heard sounds which they attributed to the 
white beams in the lights. Other observers re- 
ported the same phenomena. Describing the sounds 
as being like that of burning grass or spray, 
Prof. Stormer reported that the sound probably 
did not come from the aurora itself, but from a 
lower portion of the atmosphere. 

Radio observations made at half-hour inter- 
vals over a period of almost two years led Dr. 
15 Se Meath Australian Radio Research Board, 
to believe that seasonal changes in weather occur 
to_a height of 150 miles above the troposphere. 

Prof. E. V. Appleton, Cambridge University, and 
K. Weekes found that at an altitude of 70 miles 
above the earth there were great air tides caused 
by the fact that the moon lifted the atmosphere 
about a mile twice daily. 

John Sweer, Naval Research Laboratory, worked 
out the refraction of light rays in the earth’s at~ 
mosphere for altitudes of 50,000 to 100,000 feet 
as an aid for future aerial navigation in the 
stratosphere. ; a 

S. G. Hibben, Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, reported that a_black 
ray, invisible to the naked eye, turned on colorless 
cloth reveals vivid patterns. This was offered 
as evidence that many natural substances glow 
when subjected to ultra-violet energy. _ 

Dr:.A.. H. stay Poa eres & ber pe re- 

rted that he no longer iever at cosmic 
Rage originated in the depths of space beyond the 
Milky Way. Dr. Compton's new theory is that 
these rays have their origin within the Milky 
Way. This theory conflicts with Abbe Georges 
Lemaitre’s concept of an expanding universe 
which conceives of cosmic rays as fragments of a 
universal explosion billions of years ago. Abbe 
Lemaitre’s theory would suggest that cosmic rays 
were uniformly present throughout the universe. 
Among other hypotheses is that of Dr. R. A. 
Millikan, California Institute of Technology, 
which suggests the rays are freed in interstellar 
space during the coalescence of light elements 
into heavy ones. Dr. Fritz Zwicky, of the same 
institution, suggests that .cosmic rays may be 
formed by individual stellar explosions. Hannes 
Alfven, Uppsala University, Sweden, believes the 
are free-moving particles which the mag- 
netic fields of spinning double stars accelerate. to 
cosmic ray energy. Dr. Marcel Schein and Dr. 
V. GC. Wilson, University of Chicago, collected data 
from an airplane flight into the substratosphere 


' which indicated to them that heavy-electron cos- 
_ mic rays originate in the upper atmosphere of the 


th. 
ibe, R. A. Millikan reported the discovery. of 


one which he thought was the 


negative proton and the other an entirely un- 


known particle with a mass less than that of the 
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Species. Dr. Weidenreich found the thigh bones 
of Peking Man were burnt, an evidence of 
cannibalism. 

M. V. Walker, National Park Service, reported 
the discovery of traces of insects, probably 200,- 
000,000 years old, in logs found in the Petrified 
Forest, Arizona. 


Bones unearthed at Hustle, Va., by Barbee 
Spindle, Jr., postmaster, were identified by Dr, 
C. W. Gilmore and.Dr. A. R. Kellogg, Smith- 


sonian Institution, as those of a cetothere or 
“whale bone’’ whale which lived about 3,000,000 
years ago. 

Prof. A, S. Romer, L. I. Price, and R. V. Witter, 
Harvard University, assisted by George Nelson re- 
constructed a “‘ship-lizard,’’ Edaphosaurus, which 
lived in Northwest Texas 225,000,000 years ago. 
Fossil bones of this reptile have been found in 
Europe and Asia as well as in North America. 

In October, 1937, Dr. Barnum Brown, director 
of the American Museum of Natural History-Sin- 
clair Dinosaur expedition, reported that during 
five months in the field the party had secured 
over a ton of dinosaur bones from the Mesaverde 
Cretaceous period. The region studied was be- 
tween Point of Rocks and Rock Springs, Wyo., 
and Cedaredge, Colo. 


Ics 


proton. 

Using the Wilson cloud chamber, Profs. H. R. 
Crane and Jules Halpern, University of Michigan, 
found evidence that the neutrino, invented by Dr. 
Enrico Fermi to complete an hypothesis, is an 
actual particle. The neutrino is the extra par- 
ticle necessary to explain why the energy sup- 
posedly emitted only by the particles and nucleus 
of an atom is greater than the total amount of 
energy given off by the original atom. 

V. C. Wilson, working under Dr. A. H. Comp- 

ton’s’ direction at the University of Chicago, found 
cosmic rays penetrating to a depth of 50 feet in 
the earth are barytrons (heavy electrons). This 
was taken as evidence that the electrically neu- 
tral rays known as neutrinos are not an important 
agent in cosmic radiation at a depth of 50 feet be- 
low sea level. 
_ Drs. A. L. Hughes and M. M. Mann, Jr., Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis, reported that they 
had ¢ vised a method of measuring the speed of 
the e-sctron by hurling two electrons of known 
speed from a hot filament at atoms in a vacwum. 
By iizeasuring the reduction of speed when the 
electrons hit the atoms, the speed of the electrons 
within the atom could be calculated. 

Prof. Patrick Blackett, Manchester University. 
England, stated that the “Yukon,” the professional 
slang for the barytron, moves at such a speed that 
only five out of 100,000 attempts to record its 
“*track’’ photographically were successful. 

Dr. R. H. Hultgren, Harvard University, reported 
on the development of a new electron furnace 
capable of heating metals to 4,500 degrees Fahren- 
heit, or approximately half that of the sun. 

Prof. P. W. Bridgman, Harvard University, 
reported that his pressure apparatus is now capab 
of exerting a pressure of 750,000 pounds to the 
square inch. With this weight, Prof, Bridgman 
has produced allotropic forms of bismuth, gallium, 
calcium, etc. t 

Dr. C. S. Smith, University of Virginia, re- 
ported that a magnetic rod suspended in space 
in a vacuum by a perfectly balanced magnetic 
pull will, once started, remain in motion a 
month. This was described as the nearest ap- 
proach to a frictionless moving body ever devised. 

Dr. Dorothy Wrinch, Oxford University, England, 
mathematician, advanced a theory of the shape 
of the protein molecule, basing her conclusions on 
her knowledge of geometry, Dr. Dorothy Crow- 
foot, also of Oxford, using the X-ray map de- 
yised by the American scientists W. L. Patterson 
and David Harker, at first thought Dr. Wrinch’s 
conclusions unsubstantiated. Dr. Wrineh_ then 
constructed a theoretical map which Dr. Irving 
Langmuir, Dr. Harker, and Dr. Wrinch compared 
witm ioe Harker-Patterson X-ray map. This 
comparison gave convincing evidence that Dr. 
Wrinch’s predictions were correct. Her findings 
indicated that the protein molecule is eight-sided 
and ecage-shaped like two four-sided pyramids set 
base to base. 

Dr. P. A. M. Dirac, Cambridge, offered scien- 
tists ‘‘a mew calendar of the entire universe, 
which is good for the past, present, and all future.’” 
The divisions in cosmie time are called “‘epochs. 


The epoch is based upon the revolving of the — 


electron around the atomic heart. Using this, Dr. 
Dirac gives the present age of the universe as 700 
million to two billion years. ; 
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Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
AAA—Agricultural Adjustment Administration, H. R. Tolley, Administrator, Washington, D. ©. 


The. Agriculture Adjustment Administration is 
an agency of the Department of Agriculture re- 
sponsible for administration of certain legislation 
designed to conserve soil resources and promote 


_ the interests of producers and consumers of farm 


products. 

Legislation which authorizes the activities of the 
‘Administration includes certain provisions of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act approved May 12, 
1933, as amended: the Soil Conservation and 
Domestic Allotment Act approved February 29, 


. 1936; the Marketing Agreement Act of 1937; the 


Sugar Act of 1937; the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938; amendments to these acts and related 
legislation. 

This legislation authorizes programs to improve 
farm income, conserve soil, and stabilize market 
supplies and prices of farm products. The principal 
Mevhods employed are as follows: payments to 
assist farmers in meeting the cost of practices 
which prevent erosion ana maintain soil fertility; 
Stabilizing the supplies of key farm products on 
the market through storage of surpluses in big 
crop years for use in years of small crops; relieving 
giutted markets by purchase of surpluses and 
distribution among the needy and unemployed; 
establishing marketing agreements through which 
farmers can regulate flow to market; expanding 
farm markets by developing new uses for agricul- 
tural products. and by promoting exports. 

The AAA farm program encourages Iarmers to 
Plant food and fiber crops sufficient to meet all 
needs for domestic consumption, exports, and 
adequate reserves. The AAA program also en- 
courages more extensive use of soil-building crops 
and practices such as permanent pasture, legumes, 
application of lime and fertilizer, terracing, con- 
touring or other mechanical means of reducing 
soil losses from wind or water erosion. It is 
estimated that about 4,000,000 farmers annually 
have participated in this program. ; 

The legislative provisions that made this program 
possible were strengthened and included in the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, administra- 
tion of which is the major responsibility of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration. In ad- 
dition to the agricultural conservation program, 
the Act provides means for maintaining stable 
supplies at adequate levels of five farm products. 
These are cotton, corn, wheat, tobacco, and rice. 
These contribute a large portion of the total farm 
income. They include major export crops and 
producers of these crops suffered heavily when 
foreign markets declined following the World 
War. They also are the major surplus crops. 

The Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 aims 
to stablize the market supplies of these crops at 
levels which will be adequate for current needs and 
also provide a reserve against years of crop failure. 
The plan is to set aside the surpluses of good 
years as a reserve against the shortage of lean 
ears. ; 

x The Act provides a series of measures for 
maintaining supplies at stable levels. Through 
the acreage allotments, an acreage sufficient to keep 
the supplies of a commodity at the reserve level 
is apportioned among the producers of that com- 
modity. If surpluses still exist, commodity loans 
made to farmers encourage farmers to keep the 
surpluses on the farm instead of marketing them 
immediately. When the supplies of a commodity 
glut the market and threaten a collapse of prices, 
the market for that commodity may be appor- 
tioned among producers, and a penalty imposed 
for market in excess of the quota. However, such 
a quota can be in effect only when approved by 
two-thirds of the farmers voting in a referendum. 

In the 1938 soil conservation program the 
national goal for all soil depleting crops was set 
at. from 275.000,000 to 290,000,000 acres. In 
arriving at this goal consideration was given to 
the current supply and demand situation for each 
crop; the acreage required to supply domestic and 
export needs; and the requirements of soil con- 
servation. National goals for individual crops 
were set as follows: cotton, 27,000,000 to 29,000,000 
acres: corn, 94,000,000 to 97,000,000 acres; potatoes, 
3,100,000 to 3,300,000 acres; peanuts, 1,500,000 to 
1,600,000. acres; rice, 825,000 to 875,000 acres; 
tobacco, Burley, 440,000 to 460,000 acres: fiue- 
cured, $50,000 to 875,000 acres; fire-cured and 
dark-air cured, 170,000 to 180,000; cigar filler and 
pinder, 85.000 to 90,000 acres; Georgia-Florida 


wast 


Type No. 62, 2,800 to 3,000 acres. 

Payments to producers who complied with the 
program are made on the normal yield on a farm's 
allotment at base rates of 2.4 cents a pound for 
cotton; 10 cents a bushel for corn; .125 cents a 
Pound for rice; 2 cents a pound for peanuts; .5 
cents to 1.5 cents a pound for tobacco; 12 cents a 
bushel for wheat; 5.4 cents a bushel for early 
potatoes, and 3.6 cents a bushel for late potatoes. 
For farms which have general crop allotments, the 
rate is $1.25 an acre, adjusted for the farm’s 
productivity. 

The Ever-Normal Granary for wheat and corn 

Was instituted with the announcement of provi- 
sions for loans made with stored surpluses of 
these commodities serving as collateral. The 
loans are extended through the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. A loan of 57 cents a bushel was 
offered to eligible corn producers on stored corn 
produced prior to 1938, and a loan is expected to 
be offered on the 1938 crop. Wheat loans at farm 
rates averaging between 59 and 60 ce1ts a bushel 
are in effect. These loans are extended on wheat 
that is either stored on the farm or held in 
commercial storage. 
_ Supplies of cotton and certain types of tobacco 
in 1938 reached levels at which marketing quotas 
were required to be applied under provisions of 
the Act subject to growers’ approval. A refer- 
endum among cotton growers showed that substan- 
tially more than the required two-thirds of those 
voting favored the application of a marketing 
quota to cotton. 

Marketing quotas were also applied to flue-cured, 


fire-cured, dark air-cured and Burley tobacco when ~ 


the supplies of these types exceeded the marketing 
quota levels. Application of these quotas was 


approved by more than the required two-thirds of _ 


the producers voting in referenda. 

The large wheat crop harvested in 1938 brought 
wheat supplies to a level where a marketing quota 
ordinarily would be applied, but the Act condi- 
tioned the application of a marketing quota to — 


Wheat on provisions made for parity payments by | 


May 15 


For wheat, Federal crop insurance provides an 


auxiliary stabilizing measure. Under this pro- 
gram, wheat growers put aside apart of their 
crops as premiums to, offset future crop failure. 
The cost of the insurance is varied with the risk 
on che farm and in the county in which the farm 
is located. The program sets up an insurance” 
reserve in actual wheat on which farmers may 

draw when they have crop losses, which helps ~ 
stabilize market supplies of wheat. 

Operation of these programs administered by 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administration is — 
dependent upon cooperation of individual farmers. 
Penalties apply only in the case of marketing 
quota violations, and such quotas are applied only 
after two-thirds approval in a_ referendum. 
Farmers who comply with acreage allotments and 
soil conservation measures are eligible for soil 
conservation payments, parity payments and 
storage loans. Farmers who participate in the 
program are members of county associations which 
administer the programs locally. There are about 
2,900 such associations. ‘ 

The market program of the Agricultural get. 
ment Administration applies chiefly to dairy 
Throvzh market- 


program aims to bring about more orderly market- 
ing of these products with resulting improvement 
in income to producers. Orders may be used for 
specified products under conditions specified in 
the Marketing Act of 1937, which authorizes the 
marketing program. It is estimated that about 
1,600,000 producers of dairy products, fruits and 
vegetables are affected by these programs, and the 
value of products that came under the program 


f 


‘ 


’ 


f 


during the past year is estimated at $340,000,000. 


During the fiscal year 1937-38, expenditures for 
surplus farm products purchased for relief distribu- 


tion are estimated at about $47,000,000. Purchases 


are made through the Federal Surplus Commodi- 
ties Corporation, and distribution of products 
among the needy was handled by the State welfare 


agencies. On an average, such distribution was 
made to more than 2,000,000 needy families a 
month. , 

Besides the surplus-relief operations, other 
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methods of surplus removal are administered by 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administration to 
relieve the farmers’ market of burdensome excesses 
which threaten his prices. These methods include 
the development of new uses for agricultural 
products and the stimulation of exports. In view 
of the abnormally large supplies of wheat, the 
program is encouraging exports of wheat. The 
American wheat growers’ share of the world 
market for wheat is estimated at 100,000,000 
‘oushels, and to enable wheat growers to move 
this into exports without a sacrifice of price, 
Government funds are made available to compen- 
_ sate for the difference between the domestic price 
—.and the lower world price. 
Funds for surplus removal operations are made 
available by Section 32 of the 1935 amendments to 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act, which provides 
a sum equal to 30 percent of the annual customs 
receipts for removal of burdensome surpluses of 
agricultural commodities from ordinary market 
channels, for encouraging and stimulating do- 
-mestic and foreign consumption of these com- 
-modities, and for making payments to producers 
in connection with agricultural production for 
- domestic consumption. 
_ The program developed under the Sugar Act of 
- 1937 seeks to stabilize the price of sugar and 
maintain the domestic sugar industry; assure 
equitable prices to consumers; and _ sustain or 
expand an export trade with countries which 
market sugar in this country. The Act provides 
for establishing quotas and allotments which ap- 
rtion the sugar market in the continental 
United States. It also provides for payments to 
sugar producers. The conditions imposed in these 
_ payments include the elimination of child labor: 
- payment of fair wages; soil-conserving practices; 
and keeping marketings within the proportionate 
share cf the quota for the producer’s area. 
Current funds available for operation of the 


Farm Security 


‘FSA—Farm Security Administration—W. W. Alexander, Administrator. 


The Farm Security Administration was created 
the Secretary of Agriculture under the terms of 
. Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act on Septem- 

1, 1937, as-successor to the Resettlement Ad- 
tration. The purpose of FSA is to enable farm 


A rehabilitation program under which (a) 
‘mers unable to obtain adequate credit from any 


of their own. 
e Bankhead-Jones Farm Ten- 


ot 


r 
a 


Since 1 
ded to more than 650,000 needy farm families. 
ese loans have totalled more than $212,000,000. 
eraging about $300 each, they have been used 
buy feed, seed, farm animals, and other equip- 
“ = lp a td to carry on farming operations. 
Farmers who have obtained rehabilitation loans 
have had the assistance of local FSA employees in 
making plans for more efficient management of 
their homes and farms. These plans have gener- 
ally looked toward more diversified farming, toward 


e Canadian wheat board (Ang. 4, 1938) set a 
ushel for 1938 


1 nit m i et e aes ene’ a 
‘ h ‘wheat, delivered at Fort William. 
lower than the 874% cents fixed for ee ee 
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programs under the direction of 
Adjustment Administration are as 


follow: 
From Section 32 funds, a total of $1: 
was made available for -the fiscal year 1938-39. 


Of this amount Congress earmarked $65,000,000 — 


for cotton price adjustment payments, leaving 
$79,000,000 for surplus removal operations. __ 

For administration of the soil conservation pro- 
gram, Congress appropriated a sum not to exceed 
$500,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939. 

To make operative the parity payment provisions 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, the 
Price Adjustment Act of 1938, approved on June 
21, appropriated $212,000,000 for parity payments to 
producers of wheat, cotton, corn, rice and tobacco. 

Administration of the sugar act during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1939, is provided for by an 
appropriation of $48,000,000 in the Department of 
Agriculture Appropriation Act of 1939, approved 
June 16, 1938. 

Disbursements of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration in the fiscal year ending_June 30, 
1938, were: . 

1936 Agricultural Conservation Pro- 

SPERIBN ods ov OMe ae as eee ee 


$ 17,686.720.30 
265,467,.795.68 


1938 Agricultural Conservation Pro- 


gram .. 2.22 F 5,947.322.95 


Sugar Act Payments, 1937 Program  5,725,406.24 
Payments for Purchase and Diversion 

of Agricultural Commodities...... 11,078,488.54 
Rental-Benefit Payments (Liquida- 

tion of old Production-Adjustment 

Progranis) sa. <s.cm os wnastanids aes 1,589,607.34 
Administrative Expenses............ 20,636,470.57 
Miscellaneous) '.4.:,5. - pete ates eer 130,766.70 

Total. 9204). 30's SIS aie te ae $328, 262,578.32 
Administration 


Address, Washington, D. C. 


adequate subsistence livestock production, toward 
conservation of the soil, and toward live-at-home 
practices which would gi the family a higher 
Standard of living. i 4 
More than 176,000 debt bu ed farmers have 
been able to work out amicable adjustments with 
their creditors through the help of voluntary 
committees of local citizens appointed by the Farm 
Security Administration. In this work FSA_has 
acted as an intermediary in organizing the local 
committee and in bringing farmer and creditor 
together in an atmosphere of mutual friendliness. 
Through such arbitration, these farmers have had 
debts totalling $251,233,883 adjusted downward by 
$62,730,851 to 75 percent of their former size. In 
many instances in which the total debt was not 
reduced, terms and interest rates have been re- 
vised. Debt adjustment has made it possible for 
the farmers benefited to pay more than $4,000,000 
in back taxes to local governmental agencies. ” 
From its beginning in 1935 through June 30, 1938, 
the grant program has helped 408,314 farm families 
ie ee oe oe ae find opportunity for 
armin, roug Tant = 
ae me month 9 family.” idee tees 
nder the provisions of the Bankhead-. 
Farm Tenant Act, 1,879 farm tenant families oe 
ceived loans for purchase and improvement of 
farms of their own during the fiscal year 1937-38 
These loans averaged $4,847.18. They are secured 
by mortgages to be held by the Government, 
payment will extend over a period of forty years at 
fia 8 Bgl kT " aoe i payments, including 
izatio i 
of the total Joan. nm, Will average 4.3 percent 
omestead projects which FSA is car 
ae will provide good homes for aie 
14,000 farm and low-income metropolitan workers: 
Tentative budgets for the fiscal year 1938-39 cali 
for expenditures of $175,000,000 for the Rehabili- 
tation Program of loans and grants, $25,000,000 
for the Tenant Purchase Program, and $2/000;000 
for Series of the homestead projects’ which 
were under construction at the time of transfer to 


Beat get Security Administration from Resettle- 


Canada Sets 80 Cents as Wheat Price Minimum 
prices paid by the board for 


and 37 crops. The 
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Farm Credit Administration 


FCA—Farm Credit Administration— F. F. Hill, governor; A. T. 
_ governors. Address, Washington, D. C. Regional offices are maintained in Springfield, Mass.; Baltimore, 


Esgate and C. A. Stewart, deputy 


Md.; Columbus, S. C.; Louisville, Ky.; New Orleans, La.; St. Louis, Mo.; St. Paul, Minn.; Omaha, 


Neb.; Wichita, Kans.; Houston, Tex.; Berkeley, Cal., 


The general purpose of the Farm Credit Admin- 


-istration system is to provide a complete and co- 


ordinated credit system for agriculture by making 
available. to farmers long-term and short-term 
credit. It also provides credit facilities for farm- 
ers’ cooperative purchasing, marketing, and busi- 
mess service organizations. 

The system includes in its make-up the 12 Fed- 
eral land banks, making long-term first-mortgage 
loans to farmers; the 12 Federal Intermediate 
credit banks, that discount short-term agricultural 
and livestock paper, make loans on the security of 
such paper, and make direct loans to cooperative 
marketing and purchasing associations; the 12 
production credit corporations. which supervise 
and furnish a part of the capital for local produc- 
tion credit associations providing short-term credit 
for production and general agricultural purposes; 
1 central bank for cooperatives and 12 district banks 
for cooperatives, which provide credit for farmers’ 
cooperative purchasing, marketing, and business 
service organizations; and the Federal Farm Mort- 
gage Corporation, which aids in financing the 
lending operations of the Federal land banks and 
the Land Bank Commisisoner. Joint stock land 
banks were a part of the original Land Bank Sys- 
tem, but the Emergency Ferm Mortgage Act of 
1933 withdrew their authority to make additional 
mortgage loans. 

The 12 regional agricultural credit corporations 
(established by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, and which are being liquidated), as well 
as the feed and seed loan activities of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, were also placed under the 
supervision of the Farm Credit Administration 
when consolidation of the system was effected on 
May 27, 1933. 

Authority for the organization and activities of 
the Farm Credit Administration and the institu- 
tions operating under its supervision are found in 
the following: Federal Farm Loan Act of 1916 and 
amendments thereto Agricultural Marketing Act of 
1929, and amendments thereto, Emergency Relief 
and Construction Act of 1932, Emergency Farm 
Mortgage Act of 1933, Farm Credit Act of 1933, 


- Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation Act of 1934, 


Farm Credit Act of 1935, Federal Credit Union Act 
of 1934, Farm Credit Act of 1937, and other acts 
of Congress, either amending the foregoing or of 
temporary character. 

Federal credit unions, which are cooperative 
thrift and lending organizations, are chartered by 
the Governor of the Farm Credit Administration, 
under whose supervision they operate. Member- 
ships are limited to groups having common bonds 
of occupation or association, or living within well- 
defined communities. A member of a Federal credit 
union must purchase at least one $5 share in the 
organization. Loans may be made to members 
only, for provident or productive purposes. 

ough these federally chartered credit unions 
the working people of America have lent themselves 
,000 in three years. 

Banks for Cooperatives—S. D. Sanders, Coopera- 
tive Bank Commissioner; Washington, D. C. 

Banks for Cooperatives are organized to make 
loans to farmers’ cooperative associations. Com- 
modity loans are made to finance the ndling of 
readily marketable commodities and must be se- 
cured by such commodities. Operating loans and 
effective merchandising loans (including commod- 
ify loans) are made to assist the cooperative asso- 
ciations in the effective merchandising of agricul- 


- tural commodities and food products and the 


financing of the operations of the cooperatives, in- 
cluding farm supply cooperatives. Physicai facility 
loans are made for the construction or acquisition 
for refinancing of physical facilities for preparing, 
handling, storing, processing, or merchandising 
agricultural commodities or their food products, 
or farm supplies. 


_. Emergency Crop and Feed Loan Section—S. P. 


Lindsay, Jr., Director; Washington, D. C. 

An Act of Congress approved January 29, 1937, 
authorizes the Governor of the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration to make loans to farmers for following, 


- for the production and harvesting of crops, and 


for feed for livestock. By joint resolution in 1938 
Congress made these loans available until June 30, 
1939. Congress appropriated $50,000,000 for this 


purpose. 


Emergency crop and feed loans are made only to 
applicants who are unabie to procure from other 
sources loans in amounts reasonably adequate to 
meet their needs. Farmers who have ‘adequate 


security ordinarily are able to obtain needed funds 


and Spokane, Wash. 


from local production credit associations, banks, 
and individuals. al 

The regulations provide that the amount which 
may be lent to any one borrower during the year 
shall not exceed $400. 

FFMC—Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation— 
W. I. Myers, Governor FCA, is president of the 
oe Farm Mortgage Corporation, Washington, 


The chief function of the Federal Farm Mort- 
gage Corporation is to aid in financing the lending 
operations of the Federal land banks and the Land 
Bank Commissioner, particularly the farm debt re- 
financing program begun in the spring of 1933. To 
do this, the Corporation is authorized to issue and 
have outstanding at any one time a total of not 
more than $2,900,000,000 of bonds. The payment 
of principal and interest on bonds of the Federal 
Farm Mortgage Corporation is fully and uncondi- 
tionally guaranteed by the Government and, in 
addition, the bonds are as readily marketable as 
United States Government bonds. They are lawful 
security for 15-day borrowings by member banks 
of the Federal Reserve System and are lawful in- 
vestments (and may be accepted as security) for . 
all fiduciary, trust, and public funds of whicn the 
deposit or investment is under authority or con- 
trol of the Government. 

Federal Intermediate Credit Banks—George M. 
Brennan, Intermediate Credit Commissioner; 
Washington, D. C. 

_These banks were organized to make loans to and 
discount paper for production credit associations, 
the banks for cooperatives, state and national 
banks, agricultural credit corporations, livestock 
companies, and similar financing institutions. They 
also make loans to cooperative associations of 
agricultural producers. They are not authorized 
to make loans directly to individual farmers and 
stockmen, but operate as banks of discount for 
institutions making such loans for agricultural 
purposes. To be eligible for discount or as col- 
lateral for a loan to a financing institution, the 
proceeds of notes offered to the intermediate credit 
banks must have been advanced or used in the first 
instance for an agricultural purpose, or for the 
peerie breeding, fattening, or marketing of live- 
stock. 

FLB—Federal Land Banks—Albert S. Goss, Land 
Bank Commissioner, Washington, D. C. 

Federal Land Banks, established under the 
authority of the Federal Farm Loan Act of 1916 
and later amendments, make long-term loans on 
first mortgages on farm lands. Individuals who 
receive such loans, giving a first mortgage on their 
farms as security, must agree to repay them in 
annual or semi-annual installments. Corporations 
engaged in raising livestock also are eligible to 
borrow, under certain limitations. Loans are 
made for not less than $100 and not more than 
$50,000 to any one borrower. Application should 
be made to the secretary-treasurer of the national 
farm loan association in the community where the 
farm to be mortgaged is situated. 

The Land Bank Commissioner is authorized by 
the Emergency Farm Mortgage Act of May 12, 
1933, and subsequent acts and amendments, to 
make farm-mortgage* loans of a more or’ less 
emergency character, separate and distinct from 
Federal bank loans. The Federal land banks act 
as agents of the Land Bank Commissioner in 
making these loans. 

Commissioner loans may be made for the same 
purposes as land bank loans. In addition, Com- 
missioner loans may be granted for certain purposes 
for which land bank loans are not available, since 
Commissioner loans may be used to refinance any 
indebtedness of the farmer without regard to the 
purpose or time of its incurrence. 

PCCA—Production Credit Corporations 
Associations —S. M. Garwood, 
Washington, D. C. 5 : 

These associations were organized and chartered 
under the Farm Credit Act of 1933, through com- 
bined action with the Federal intermediate credit 
bank in each land bank district, to form a 
permanent system to provide short-term credit 
for general agricultural purposes, including loans 
for the production of crops, for the breeding, rais- 
ing, and fattening of livestock, for the alteration, 
repair and improvement of farm equipment and 


_ and 
Commissioner, 


buildings, and for refinancing indebtedness in- 
curred in the first instance for agricultural 
purposes. In each district, production credit 


corporations have assisted in the organization of 
associations, providing most of their capital 
through subscriptions to their class A stock. 
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+ e Commodity Credit Corporation was created 
under the laws of Delaware (Oct. 17, 1933.) By 
z Act of Congress (Jan. 26, 1937) its functions 
{ extended to June 30, 1939, or at an earlier 
as may be determined by the President. 
- Corporation was established primarily to 
loans to producers to finance the carrying 
rderly marketing of agricultural commodities. 
1 its charter, the Corporation is empowered 
‘to buy, hold, sell, lend upon, or otherwise deal in 
commodities, agricultural or otherwise. Under its 
bylaws, the Corporation is permitted to deal 
only in such commodities as are designated from 
time to time by the President. It is essentially a 
lending institution. 


poration was formed as the Federal Sur- 


1 October 4, 1933, as a nonstock, nonprofit, mem- 
Ke rporation. Its name was changed to 
e urplus Commodities Corporaticn at a 

of the Board of Directors on November 18, 
. The newly named organization took over all 
S and duties of the Federal Surplus Relief 
poration, Its purpose is to assist the Agri- 


e Electric Home and Farm Authority is a 
agency incorporated under the laws of the 
ict of Columbia August 1, 1935, to succeed 
ric Home and Farm Authority, Inc., a Dela- 
Corporation. Its continuance as an agency 
ME United States until June 30, 1939, was 
auth orized by Congress on Jan. 26, 1937, or such 
lier date as may be fixed by the President by 
xecutive Order, 
aie purpose of the Authority to aid in the 
nm, sale, and installation of electric ap- 


of 
a 


ae 


; it makes available to finance the consumer 
ase of electrical appliances, and through co- 


tol 
Ba. 


Commodity Credit Corporation 
‘C—Commodity Credit Corporation—Lynn P. Talley, president. Address, Washington, D. -C. 


} rosin, butter, dates, figs, peanuts, prunes, raisins, 


_ The Corporation has made loans to producers on! and notes charged off $497,731,153.34. 
( Federal Surplus Commodities Corporation. Jesse W. Tapp, President. Address, Washington, D.C. 


elief Corporation under the laws of Delaware | to the needy and underfed. Surplus commodities 


| 


Electric Home and Farm Authority 
lectric Home and Farm Authority, Emil Schram, President: Address Washington, D. C. 


f the loans made by the regional agricultural credit corporations and the banks for cooperatives 
a a of the ess mae by the production credit associations are discounted with the Federal inter- 
mediate credit banks. The amounts in this column are thus included in the three columns under those 
pee dese. Such loans are not always discounted in the same month in which the original credit is J 


cotton, corn, gum turpentine, and gum rosin; also 
ig near iets cooperative marketing associations on 
obacco. 

The capital is $100,000,000. The original capital 
of $3,000,000 was subscribed by the Secretary of 
Agriculture and the Governor of the Farm Credit 


Administration, who he stock jointly for the 
benefit and use of the States. The remain- 
ing capital of $97,000,000 «as subscribed and is 
held by the Reconstruction Finance Corporatior 

The Corporation reported that as of June 30, 
1938, it had outstanding a total of $241,134,843 of 


loans of cotton, corn, tobacco, turpentine and 


wool and mohair. Disbursements during the 1937- - 
38 fiscal year were $738,865,995.99 and repayments 


and commerce through purchase and distribution 


are donated to State relief agencies for distribu- 
tion to needy persons within the State, in addition 
to other forms of relief. 

The Corporation reported that in the fiscal year 
1937-38 it had spent $54,000,000 for more than 
1,000,000,000 pounds of foodstuffs which were given 
to State and local welfare relief agencies for dis- © 
tribution among relief clients. The products were 
Se eapctay Re tie pors pnnosane families. The 
agency has ,000,000 available for purchases in 
the 1938-39 fiscal year. 


operation with publicly and privately owned 
utilities, manufacturers, and dealers to acilitate 
the use of electrical equipment. The Authority 
does not sell. equipment but finances, ‘through 
regular dealers, the purchase by consumers of 
such electrical appliances as ranges, refrigerators, 

water heaters, pumps and washing machines, _ 
The Authority enters into contracts with retail 
dealers in electrical appliances whereby they un- 
dertake to offer for sale to the Authority the 
conditional sale contracts and notes, or other 
agreements, given by their customers, and upon 
default of the customer to pay any installment of _ 

the purchase price, to repurchase such customer’s 
conditional sales contract and note for the amount 
oe ae unpaid balance, less the unearned finance _ 
Under the 1938 terms, the 
Get oe pay. ee ve appl ance, hes Bi months to_ 
ore appliances a e sa ime 

with certain exceptions. ' ae le 


patchascs is allowed 36 
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Address: Washington, D. 


The United States Maritime Commission was 
created by Public Act 835, Seventy-fourth Con- 
gress, approved June 29, 1936, and amended by 
Public Act 705, Seventy-fifth Congress, approved 
June 23, 1938. The act vests in the Commission 
the functions, powers and duties hereinafter de- 

ribed and, in addition, those of the former 
+ United States Shipping Board under the Shipping 

Act of 1916, the Merchant Marine Act of 1920, the 

Merchant Marine Act of 1928, the Intercoastal Ship- 

ping Act of 1933, and amendments to those acts. 

The act also dissolves the United States Shipping 

Board Merchant Fleet Corporation and transfers 

all its proporty to the Commission, its contractual 

obligations being assumed by the United States. 
The policy declared in the Act is that “It is 
necessary for the national defense and develop- 
ment of its foreign and domestic commerce that 
the United States shall have a merchant marine 

(a) sufficient to carry its domestic waterborne 

commerce and a substantial portion of the water- 

borne export and import foreign commerce of the 

United States, and to provide shipping service on 
/ all routes essential for maintaining the flow of 

such domestic and foreign waterborne commerce 

at all times, (b) capable of serving as a naval 
and military auxiliary in time of war or national 
emergency, (c) owned and operated under the 
“ United States flag by citizens of the United States 

‘insofar as may be practicable, and (d) composed 
, of the best-equipped, safest, and mast suitable 

types of vessels, constructed in the United States 

and manned with a trained and efficient citizen 
personnel. It is hereby declared to be the policy 

' of the United States to foster the development 
and encourage the maintenance of such a mer- 
chant marine.” 

With the exception of a limited number of spe- 
cial experts, attorneys, examiners, and naval 
architects, all employees of the Commission must 
have civil service status. A divisional type of or- 
ganization has been set up. Appointments of 
Commissioners are made by the President with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, with not 
more than three of its members from the same 

F political party. The term of office is for six years. 
" The law directed the Commission to make an 

economic survey of the American Merchant Ma- 

rine and to report its findings to Congress. The 
report was made (Noy., 1937) and recommended 
a liberalization of the Merchant Marine Act 
through amendment. Among these recommenda- 
tions were: the modification of subsidy provisions; 
the creation of a Maritime Labor Board; pro- 
visions for the training of maritime personnel; 
a new section to permit the commission to guar- 
antee mortgages for new ship construction and 
reconditioning, and amendments broadening the 
- regulating laws; all of which were contained in 
_ the amendment passed by Congress (June 23, 
1938) 


8). 
The Commission terminated all ocean mail con- 
' tracts in existence (June 30, 1937) and entered in- 
_ to temporary operating-differential subsidy agree- 
ments with 16 steamship companies, and had com- 
pleted (Oct. 1, 1938) long range operating-differ- 
- ential subsidy agreements with of the com- 
panies covering 126 ships and involving subsidies 
of approximately $12,000,000 per annum. Negotia- 
tions are we cep Pe a view towards long 
Tange agreements with other companies. 

The Commission had contracted (Sept. 15, 1938) 
for a total of 37 new vessels in its long range re- 
placement program of approximately 500 ships 
‘during the next ten years. The approximate cost 
to the commission for these 37 new vessels is 

$75,000,000. This expenditure included $10,563,000 
- covering the national defense features on 12 
high speed tankers built for the account of the 

Standard Oil Company of New Jersey; the entire 

cost of 20 cargo ships known as the ‘‘C-2’ type 
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United States Maritime Commission 


U. S. Maritime Commission—Rear Admiral 
_ Moran, Jr. (1942); Rear Admiral H. A. Wiley, iets a somal BL. Woodnaee TG g een ee aa 
Cc. 


(built for the account of the Commission); and 
the construction-differential subsidies on 4 ‘cargo 
aoe 7 the spualin of the An oge, Eee 

A c., and one passenger liner for the 
United States Lines. . 

‘The Commission inaugurated (Oct., 1938) a new 

express and de luxe liner service between New 
York and the three republics of Brazil, Uruguay 
and Argentina on the east coast of South America. 
This fleet of 3 ships are known as the “Good 
Neighbor Fleet’’ and are among the finest in 
the American Merchant Marine. They operate in 
a fortnightly service and are supplemented by six 
freighters. 
_ As another step in the development of the Amer- 
ican merchant marine, the Commission has de- 
signed three new passenger ships, costing $8,000,000 
to $11,000,000 each, to accommodate 800 passengers 
each and to have a displacement of 35,000 tons 
with a speed of 23 knots. M. L, Wilcox, director 
of operations and traffic of the commission, told 
the American Steamship and Tourist Agents As- 
sociation in New York City (Oct. 21; 1938) that 
the ships would be used in the transpaci‘ic service 
and that construction would be started within six 
to eight months. According to Mr. Wilcox the ships 
will run on a regular schedule and will be able to 
Beg round trip transpacific running time by a 
week. 

During the summer and fall of 1938, the com- 
mission put into effect two systems for training 
the sea personnel. One, dealing exclusively with 
officer ‘personnel, set up a training system for 
cadets and cadet-officers who will undergo a four 
and two-year course respectively of intensive train- 
ing on the government owned or subsidized ships 
and under the tutelage of the ships’ officers. 
Cadet applicants must be between the ages of 18 
and 23 years, unmarried and American citizens. 
They must be High School graduates and are re- 
quired to submit references from responsible. citi- 
zens as to their character, certificate as to their 
physical fitness for a life at sea. These applicants 
will receive $50 a month. Cadet-officers must be 
graduates of the U. S. Naval Academy, U. S. Coast 
Guard Academy at New London, Conn., the four 
State Nautical Schools of New York, Massachu- 
settes, Pennsylvania and California or other 
schools or academies specifically approved by the 
Commission. They must be betwen the ages of 
19 and 23 and unmarried. They will receive $75 
a month compensation. 

The other system deals with the training of 
both licensed and unlicensed seamen with 2 or 
more years experience at sea. The purpose of this 
system is to raise the standard of efficiency of 
present sea personnel with a 3 month intensive 
training course. It is anticipated to train about 
300 licensed officers and 3,000 unlicensed personnel 
per annum. The training is under the supervision 
of the U. S. Coast Guard with bases at Hoffman 
Island, New_York Harbor, another to be set up on 
the Pacific Coast and in all probability a third on 
the Gulf Caast. The training will be voluntary 
and the ciuhipre; eas receive compensation during 
the training period. , 

Other activities of the U. S. Maritime Com- 
mission during 1938 included the study and analysis 
of all essential foreign trade routes; the further- 
ing of plans for the long range program of the 
merchant marine; the establishment of minimum 
wage and manning scales for all government 
owned or subsidized ships; improvement of crew 
quarters on practically all the vessels now com- 
missioned and subject to government supervision; 
increasing the safety-of-life-at-sea, factors both on 
the ships under construction as well as those 
already in service and enters the year 1939 with 
a program well formulated for further Yehabili- 
tating the American Merchant Marine and restor- 
ing American prestige on the seven seas. . 


: The New Navy Personnel Bill of 1938 


The Navy Personnel Bill, passed by 75th Con- 
gress, iriereaned the number of officers in the navy 
to an authorized 8,249 as against an authorized 
* total of 6,531, an apparent increase of 1,718 officers. 
This increase actually included 675 additional 
number officers, who, through a ruling of the 
Department of Justice, were not colinted in the 

_ authorized total. Under the new law they are 
counted, and the actual increase therefore is 1,043. 


At the same time 105 additional marine officers 
were restored to the authorized list, as well as 180 
new officers to join within the next five years. The 
increases will be gradual and cover a period of 
about five years. The increase in cost also will be 
gradual, approximately $300,000 in 1938, $1,200,000 
in 1939. $1.000.000 in 1940, $1,560,000 in 1941 and 
$2,500,000 in 1942. With the Marine Corps included 
the total cost will increase from $386,000 in 1941 
to about $3,000,000 in 1942, 


Thomas M. Woodward, (1989), and Max O’Rell’ 
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‘Tenn. and Washington, D. C. : 
‘The Tennessee Valley Authority was created by 
Congressional Act, approved May 18, 1933, and 
amended August 31, 1935. Its general purpose 1s 
-- to develop the Tennessee River system in the 
zs erests of navigation, flood control and national 
efense, and to generate and sell surplus electricity 
avoid the waste of water power. 
“The Tennessee River drainage area starts in the 
extreme western end of Virginia, sweeps south- 
westward in a wide are across western North Caro- 
na, eastern Tennessee, northern Georgia, northern 
Alabama and a corner of northeastern Mississipp1, 
‘wings north again across Tennessee and Kentucky, 
and finally ends at Paducah, Kentucky, where the 
Tennessee River joins the Ohio. 
Elevations in the Tennessee Valley_vary from 


‘about 300 feet above sea level near Paducah to 


A 


imes_ recorded. F 
it the Valley’s 41,000 square miles and an- 
her 4,000,600 live in territory under its immediate 

uence. 

“The Authority’s integrated water control pro- 
‘gram requires not alone the proper use of water 
‘Yesources but, of necessity, the conservation and 
reservation of the land resources of the region. 
To control the waters of the Tennessee and its 
ibutaries requires two lines of action by the 
Authority. The first is the construction of a system 


_ of the river, develop a valuable by-product in'the 
rm of hydroelectric power, and secure an econo- 
q from multi-purpose planning and operation 
_ which would be impossible with developments hav- 
z but a single purpose. This, the attack on the 
m by means of construction, is intended to 
e the run-off of the water in the main 
e channels. _ : 
econd line of action on the problem carries 
hority beyond the publicly-owned streams 
ately-owned land, the source of run-off. 
mtrol here requires the cooperation of individual 
wners in the development and popularizing 
improved land management and agricultural 
ices, creating thereby increased retention of 
lin the soil to supplement artificial river 


New plant foods for furthering this natural 
r storage are being developed by the Authority 
S fertilizer plant at Muscle Shoals. Here im- 
roved forms of phosphatic fertilizers are being 
roduced in electric furnaces using power from 
‘VA dams. To supplement this, widespread rural 
ification is being encouraged to provide re- 
ration and operate new types of farm equip- 


_ The first TVA-built dam is Norris, whose gates 
_ were closed March 4, 1936. The water in this 
_ reservoir reached its normal level in June, 1937. 
At this level the reservoir holds 2,047,000 acre-feet 
_ of water and covers 34,200 acres. Total controlled 
’ age is 2,567,000 acre feet, of which about 
000 acre-feet is flood storage capacity. Norris 
oe srs hotel an poets restraining 
on Wnstream river levels during three 
ds. including the big Ohio River flood of 1937. 
orris Dam, essentially a storage project, is 25 


Tennessee Valley Auth 


} --TVA—Tennessee Valley Authority—Dr. Harcourt A. Morgan, 
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reservoir area was about $31,532,000. The dam has 
a height of 265 feet from the foundation to the 
roadway, a base width of 204 feet and an over-all ~ 
length of 1,860 feet. It contains approximately 
1,000,000 cubic yards of concrete. From the dam, 
the reservoir extends at normal water level 56 
miles up the Powell River and 72 miles up the 
Clinch River. The shore line is 705 miles long. 
The powerhouse contains two 66,000-horse-power 
generators. . = 

TVA has also completed a main river project, 
Wheeler Dam, at the head of Wilson reservoir. 
It forms a lake 74 miles long. When filled to its — 
capacity of 1,380,000 acre-feet of controlled storage, 
the lake covers 67,100 acres. The dam is 6,502 feet 
long, 72 feet high, and contains 627,000 cubic yards | ~ 
of concrete. Its lock, built by U., S. Army engineers, — 
is 360 feet long and 60 feet wide and has a 53-foot 
lift. There are two 45,000 horsepower generators — 
and space has been left for possible future installa- 
tions. Total cost is about $32,474,000. __ 3 

Recently completed is Pickwick Landing Dam, ~ 
53. miles below Wilson Dam. Its reservoir has @ © 
controlled storage capacity of 1,032,000 acre-feet j 
and when holding this amount of water will cover y 


48,500 acres. The dam is 113 feet high and 17,715 
feet long, including two earth fills on each side 
having a combined length of 5,659 feet. Its lock, 
with a lift of 61 feet, is 600 feet long and 110 feet 
wide. The initial power installation consists of — 
two 48,000-horsepower generators;-room is being | 
left for possible additional units. Estimated total ‘ 
cost is about $31,429,000. 

In advanced construction is Gunterville Dam, ~ 
at the head of Wheeler reservoir, which will form 
a lake 82 miles long to the existing Hale’s Bar — 
Dam. This lake will have a capacity for 951,000 
acre-feet of controlled storage and when holding 
this amount of water will cover 66,600 acres. The 
dam will be 89 f h and 4,000 feet long, in- — 
cluding two earthfiln_ 2,565 feet. Its lock, 360 | 
by 60 feet, has a lift of 45 feet. Three 34,000 horse- 
power generators will be installed. 3 

At the head of the Hale’s Bar pool and seven ~ 
miles upstream from Chattanooga, the Authority — 
is working on Chickamauga Dam which will form _ 
a lake covering 36,500 acres when containing its F 
full controlled storage of 639,000 acre-feet. The — 
dam will be 108 feet high and 5,669 feet long, in- 
cluding two earth fills of 4,370 feet. Its navigation 
lock is 360 feet long and 60 feet wide, and has a 
lift of 53 feet. The power plant will contain three 
37,000 horsepower generators with space for one 


additional unit. 

The most recent project is Hiwassee Dam, TVA’s 
second storage reservoir which is being built on 
the Hiwassee River in the extreme southwestern tip 7 
of North Carolina. Its normal capacity will be : 
435,000 acre-feet and when holding this amount of ‘ 
water, the lake will cover 6,240 acres and extend 
22 miles upstream. Hiwassee Dam will have a 4 
height of 292 feet and a width of 1,250 feet. There 
will be space for power installation of two 83,000 
horsepower generating units. 7 1 

Congress directed the Authority to give prefer- 
ence in the sale of its surplus electricity to States, 
counties, municipalities and cooperatives. On June 
1, 1938, through 20 municipalities, 19 cooperative 
associations, and a few temporary direct operations — 
and government reservations, TVA-power was being 
oe aoe Ba) puseemats. ae this number, the 

ential and farm e i q 
ie pane are Bee ee Rema 7 

¢ per Kw-hr for first 50’ Kw-hrs per ‘ 

2c per Kw-hr for next 150 Kw-hrs ee aot . 

le per Kw-hr for next 200 Kw-hrs per mo. 

4 mills per Kw-hr for the next 1,000 Kw-hrs 


r mo. 

742 mills per Kw-hr for 7 
ber tno — over 1,400 Kw-hrs 

n ai on, TVA sells electricity to po - 
panies and industrial plants and baeshite mower for 
dam building and at the fertilizer plant. 

The right of TVA to contract for the sale of 
electric power was upheld by the United States 
Supreme Court in an 8-1 decision (Feb. 17, 1936 ) a 

The Authority received $50,000,000 from the 
National Recovery Act of 1933) $25,000,000 from 
es Emergency Appropriation Act of 1934, and ll 
$36.000,000 and $39,000,000 in direct appropriations 
by the Seventy-fourth Congress for the fiscal years” 
ending June 30, 1936, and June 30, 1937. The | 
Seventy-fifth Congress appropriated $40,166,270 

an 


y 
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‘or the fiscal year ending June 30, 1938, and gave 
‘TVA the authority to make commitments for an 
additional $4,000,000. For the fiscal year ending 

30, 1939, Congress appropriated $40,000 for 


President Roosevelt dismissed (March 22, 1938) 
Dr. Arthur E. Morgan as chairman and member 
of the board of TVA. The President informed 
Dr. Morgan of his removal in a letter in which 
he gave as his reasons the allegedly unjustified 
charges made by the chairman against his fellow 
directors, his alleged obstruction of work of TVA 
d his refusal to submit to Mr. Roosevelt the 


- Picts on which he based his charges or to answer 


the President’s questions concerning them. 
President appointed Dr. Harcourt A. 
chairman. 

The following day the President transmitted to 
Congress a message giving his reasons for the 
dismissal of Dr. Arthur E. Morgan and informed 


The 
Morgan as 


Congress that it had the right ‘to undertake at | 
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any time any fair inquiry” into TVA. With it the 
President transmitted an opinion by Solicitor Gen- 
eral Robert H. Jackson upholding the President’s 
bower to remove Dr. Morgan. : 

A special joint committee of five senators and 
five representatives was created by Congress to 
investigate the administration of TVA and to 
report to Congress by Jan. 3, 1939. The members 
of the investigating committee are: Senators— 
Vic _Donahey, Ohio,” Dem., chairman; Fred H. 
Brown, New Hampshire, Dem.; H. H. Schwartz, 
Wyoming, Dem,; James J. Davis, Pennsylvania, 
Rep.; Lynn J. Frazier, North Dakota, Rep.; Rep- 
resentatives—James M. Mead, New York, Dem.; 
Albert Thomas, Texas, Dem.; William J. Driver, 
Arkansas, Dem.; Thomas A. Jenkins, Ohio, Rep.; 
and Charles A. Wolverton, New Jersey, Rep. 

Francis Biddle of Philadelphia was appointed 
chief counsel by the committee. He served as first 
chairman of the old National Labor Board. 

The gommittee later held extended hearings. 


Civilian Conservation Corps 
CCC—Civilian Conservation Corps—Robert Fechner, director; Address, Washington, D. C. 


The Civilian Conservation Corps was created by 


» act of Congress, approved June 28, 1937, succeeding 


the agency known as Emergency Conservation 
Work. The purpose of the CCC is to provide em- 
ployment and vocational training for youthful 
citizens of the United States, unemployed and in 
heed of employment, and to a limited extent for 
War veterans and Indians, through the perform- 


/ ance of useful public work in connection with 


conservation and development of the natural re- 


_ ‘sources of the country and its possessions. Enrollees 


must be unmarried and between the ages of 17 


- and 23. 


; 


> 
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The director of the CCC is authorized to have 
enrolled not to exceed 300,000 men at any one 
time, of which not more than 30,000 may be war 
veterans, provided that in addition camps or 
facilities may be established for not to exceed 
10,000 additional Indian enrollees and 5,000 addi- 
tional territorial and insular possession enrollees. 
Enrollments are for a period of not less than six 
months and re-enrollments shall not exceed a 
total term of two years. The fifth anniversary 
Teport of Director Fechner (May 4, 1938) showed 
that employment had been furnished to 2,260,000 
“persons, including slightly more than 2,000,000 en- 
Tolled men. Cash allowances paid to enrollees 
‘permitted them to contribute $446,000,000 to needy 
dependents at home. Education and practical work 
Was given to more than 1,750,000 young men and 
more than 480,000 left camps to accept private jobs 


prior to completing terms of their enrollment. 
Enrollees planted 1,265,000,000 forest tree seed- 
lings over 1,265,000 acres of unproductive land, im- 
proved forest stands over 3,110,000 acres and con- 
ducted campaigns against tree diseases and tree 
attacking insects over 16,850,000 acres. CCC men 
constructed 938,300 miles of truck trails and minor 
roads in public forests, parks and adjacent areas, 
laid 65,300 miles of telephone lines and reduced 
fire hazards along 65,800 miles of roads and trails. 


More than 4000 fire lookout and observation towers 


were constructed. 

The report also says CCC furnished men and 
materials for soil erosion’ programs, constructed 
3,995,000 check dams and planted 255,000,000 quick- 
ly growing types of trees on eroded lands. Enrollees 
also built 4,100 fish rearing pools and improved 
more than 6,000 miles of streams, stocked lakes, 
ponds and streams with 470,000,000 fingerlings and 
young fish. Rodent control operations were con- 
ducted over 28,800,000 acres, 41,500 bridges and 
45.475 buildings constructed. 

The third session of the 75th Congress appropri- 
ated $226,000,000 for the CCC for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1939, and reappropriated the un- 
obligated balance on June 30, 1938. Of such sums 
not less than $30,000,000 shall be available only 
for pay subsistence, clothing, transportation and 
hospitalization of enrollees. No part of the appTfo- 
priation can be used for the construction of 
new camps. 
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Federal Trade Commission 

de C ission—Garland S. Ferguson, Jr., chairman; Charles H. March, Ewin L, ~ 

Davis, Willan, A Byers a o Robert E. Freer. Address, Washington, D. C. Branch offices are maintained 
in New York City, Chicago, Seattle and San Francisco. 


The Federal Trade Commission was created as an 
independent agency by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act of Sept. 2€, 1914. Declaring unfair 
methods in commerce io be unlawiul, the Act 
empowered and directed the Commission to prevent 
‘persons, partnerships or corporations (except banks 
and common carriers subject to acts to regulate 
commerce) from using uniair methods of competi- 


tion in commerce. Subsequent legislation delegated 


7 


J 
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further powers and functions to the Commission. 
‘The eexbret purpose of the Commission is to pre=- 


vent unfair methods of competition so as to promote 
ie and fair competition in interstate trade and 


to investigate and report on various aspects of 
domestic industry and foreign trade. The com- 
mission has authority to enforce the Clayton Act, 
and the Robinson-Patman Act. which amends 
Section II of the Clayton Act. By direction of the 
President, or by either branch of Congress, at the 
request of the Attorney General of the United 
States, or upon its own initiative the Commission 
conducts investigations of a special or general 
character. The Commission also is charged with 


investigating trade conditions in and with foreign 


countries. 


pipe Sete ao Seber eacine ea 
United States Tourist Bureau 


USTB—United States Tourist Bureau, 
Park Service. Address, Washington, D. C. 
addressed to 45 Broadway, New York City. 
- The United State Tourist Bureau was established 
(Feb. 4, 1937) by the National Perk Service. The 
function is to supply the need for a central dis- 
tributing agency to which the public may apply 
for recreational, travel and tourist literature and 
information, and to coordinate the efforts of the 
Federal Government, its Territories, and of the 48 
States in public education concerning the scenic, 


rvision of Arno B. Cammerer, director, National 
ert tok travel and recreational information should be 


health, historical and recreational opportunities of 
their respective areas. These agencies supply the 
Bureau with complete information for distribution. 

A reference file is maintained for use of writers, 
radio script editors, scenarists and lecturers at the 
Bureau which contains the largest collection of 
recreational and travel information available at 
one place. Posters and literature are prepared for 
publicity use. 


2 tional Reemployment Service is an agency 
me Thited States Employment Service and was 
ablished by act of Congress, approved June 6, 

. It was set‘up to facilitate placement of 
workers on public works projects in areas not vet 


; National Reemployment Service 
NES—National Reemployment Service—W. Frank Parsons, Director. Address, Washington, D. C. 
Activities of — 


served by State employment offices. 
State employment service and NRS are coordin- 
ated and do not overlap. NRS also places workers 
in private industries. 
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Federal Deposit Insurance 
__ FDIC—Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation—Leo T. Crowley, chairman, Address, } 
District offices are maintained in Boston, New York, Columbus, O.,_ Richmond, V: Atle 
St, Louis, Madison, Wis., Chicago, St. Paul, Minn., Kansas City, Mo., ee Tex. and San ae 
‘The chief function of the Federal Deposit In- 1937. Total deposits in hese banks were $76,( 
‘surance Corporation is to insure the deposits of all 000, all. but 6 per cent of which was made avail- 
batiks entitled, under the Eenring Acts of aes ae epomny: Le Seer in each thou- 
arid 1935, to benefits of insurance. In carrying out | sand were no ‘ully covered. oe : 
s function the Corporation may pay deposits in In 1937 FDIC acted to protect the funds of 
insured banks which fail, may act as receiver for | 130,000.depositors in 75 insolvent banks, either by 
‘closed banks, and may extend loans to facilitate | paying them off or by making loans to facilitate 

mergers of insured banks which will avert cia vie absorption of banks by sound insured insti- 
to the Corporation. The maximum amount 0 utions. : 
insured deposit of any depositor is $5,000. E The surplus of the FDIC increased to $112,700,000 
‘The capital stock of the Corporation, subscribed | during the six months ending June 30, 1938, bring- 
ceording to the requirements of the law, is: By | ing total capital and surplus to $401,998,706 as of 
_. the Treasury of the United States, $150,000,000; | that date. : " 

‘by the Federal Reserve Banks, $139,299,556.99. Disbursements for the protection of depositors of 
_ Each Federal Reserve Bank subscribed to stock insolvent insured banks have amounted to $64,919,- 
qual in amount to one-half the surplus of such | 824 since the beginning of Federal Deposit In- © 
bank as of Jan. 1, 1933. On Dec. 31, 1937, the | surance, of which it is estimated about 75 per cent : 
‘surplus ofthe Corporation amounted to $93,849,- | will be recovered. ix 
491.47 and the total capital account $383,149.048.46. Full protection of all but 724 of 430,201 de- 
*he capital stock is without nominal or par value, | positors has been possible in 221 banks becoming 
has no vote and is not entitled to dividends. insolvent since Jan. 1, 1934. Total deposits of these 
Of the 15,450 operating banks in the United | banks were $122,344,000 of which 96.8 per cent 
tates and its possessions on Dec. 31, 1937, de- | were made promptly available either by insurance 

its in 13,853 banks, including 56 mutual savings | or otherwise. , ; 

Supervisory officials have continued to adhere to 4 
high standards in chartering banks, only four : 


% 


sit Insv 
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anks, were insured by the Corporation. Of these 

banks, 6,341 by virtue of membership in the 
_ Federal Reserve System were automatically insured, 
and 17,456 were banks not members of the Federal 
Reserve System, other than mutual savings banks 
which had made application and has been admitted 
to insurance. The insured banks on Dec. 31, 1937, 
held deposits of approximately $48,000,000,000 of 
which deposit insurance was protecting approxi- 
mately $21,000,000,000. Of 59,000,000 depositors, 
more than 98 per cent were covered by insurance. 
_ Gross earnings i 1937 were $1,631,000,000, 


being opened for business during the six months 
ending June 30, 1938, which were not approved for 
Federal deposit insurance. 

During the six months ended June 30, 1938, 
forty-two insured banks closed or received aid from — 
the corporation because of insolvency. Of the 146,- 
772 depositors in these banks, all but 58 were fully 
protected from loss by insurance or otherwise. 
Total deposits in the closed insolvent banks 
amounted to $46,100,000, of which $45,952,000 or 
99.7 per cent, were protected against loss. - ; 

On June 30, 1938, 13,726 operating commercial 


liquidations. The corporation admitted thirty-one 
banks to insurance; of which fourteen were new 
banks organized without predecessors. 


to _$300,000,000 reported in 1936. 
_ FDIC acted to protect 277,236 depositors of 178 
msolvent banks between Jan. 1, 1934 and Dec. 31, 
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_ Export and Import Bank of Washington 
B—Export-Import Bank of Washington. Warren Lee Pierson, President. Address, Washington, D. C. 
Phe Export-Import Bank of Washington was | to deal in bills of exchange, notes, drafts, and 
created by Executive order (Feb. 2, 1934). By Public other evidences of indebtedness, and, with the 
t: No. 2, 75th Congress, the Bank continues as approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, to bor- 
Guntvsorthe United States until June: 3, |2ow, omes, and rediscount: these -evidere ao 
bd aire f _ 7h f ies, including obligati 
wee Sean ape date as the President may | of the United States or any State; te qeoer es pills 
bY Rear as ea dS Z or drafts drawn upon it; issue letters of credit; 
an pearpose Ss to aid in financing and to} purchase and sell coin, bullion, and exchange; lend 
ilitate exports and imports and the exchange | money and perform the necessary functions per- 
of commodities between the United States and| mitted by law in conducting such business. — Its 
21 SRE eo as ee Eiaerant hema aes capital oot $21,000,000 is divided into $1,000,000 
? : S.| par value o: 
uthorized to do a general banking business, valte of ‘eatesed nee ta on sang Bj a 


banks were insur with the Federal Deposit In- 
,000,000 in 1935 and net deficit $339,000,- | surance Corporati reduction of 71 for the six 
4 


at : Rural Electrification Administration 
REA—Raural Electrification Administration. John M. Carmody, Administrator. Address, Washi 
jRural Electrification Administration was Under the 1936 Act the Aamsinisteahien eee 
Bay established under the Emergency Relief | powered to make loans to finance the wiring of the 
PD tiation Act of 1935 and reestablished under} premises of persons in rural areas and the acqui- 
ets a ned Act of 1936. The purpose | sition and installation of electrical and plumbing 
ies tebe eas a eed e pete ey ppproved Spoleares — equipment. Loans are available for 
sion, and distribution of electric energy in rural ents EMaN ID aieirte nn 
Since 1935 REA has made allotments of $157,- 


nee por ponved. aes certain conditions it 
tire cost of new power and light lines} 828,710, of which $70,109,500 wai: i 
1938-1939 fiscal year. i Weep mee 


that are without electric service. 


Living Standards Here and Abroad : 


x 


ard Swope, president of the General Electric Co., in a trip through E C 
agate on the standards of living on the continent and in the United States. tine eabneone ak 
udy are reprinted through the courtesy of The Atlantic Monthly Co. ; ee 


COUNTRY 


deductions, were $155,000,000 last year, compared | suspensions, mergers, consolidations or voluntary 
| 
' 


see Se Ee |e. pea eee 
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1934. Net profits, after dividends and other | months ending on date, the result chiefly of 
: 
: 


7 sates of work to buy one kilowatt of electricity. . 
_ Hours of work to buy an incandescent lamp 


" The unit of food used was milk. eggs, bread, butter and 


iy USTC—United States 
i” ehairman; Edgar B. Brossard, Oscar B. Ryder, 
_ Address, Washington, D. C. New York office, 

The United States Tariff Commission was created 
by the Revenue Act of 1916. Previously several 
/ temporary boards and commissions had been ap- 
', Pointed to assemble information on international 
_ trade and tariff problems, and the tariff board of 
_ 1909-12 had published several factual reports on 
the wool and cotton schedules. It was in recogni- 
tion of the need of Congress for such disinterested 
‘information on ali commodities, that the legisla- 
tion setting up the Commission in its present form 
was enacted. Thus, the Commission was established 
as a factfinding body and though subsequent legis- 
lation has augmented its activities, they continue 
to be primarily investigatory and advisory. Broadly 
Speaking, therefore, it is the expert investigating 
and advisory body of the Government in the field 
of international trade, tariffs, and other factors 
Yelated to international trade policy. The Com- 
mission supplies Congress with information on 
trade, industries, and commodities in connection 
with subsequent tariff revisions and with other 
matters related to international trade. 

The membership of the Commission consists of 
six commissioners, .appointed by the President, 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. The 
law provides that the President shall name an- 
, mnually one of the commissioners as chairman and 

another as vice chairman. The term of office is 

Six years and appointments are so arranged that 

the term of one commissioner expires each year. 
, The law further provides that not more than three 

commissioners shall be of the same political party. 

The staff of the Commission consists of about 
325 persons. 

The Tariff Acts of 1922 and 1930 increased the 
functions of the Tariff Commission by enacting the 
so-called flexible tariff provisions and by directing 
the Tariff Commission to conduct investigations 
and initiate remedial action both with respect to 
unfair practices in the import trade and with 

respect to discrimination by foreign countries 
against the commerce of the United States. The 
flexible tariff provision authorizes the President to 
adjust tariff rates in accordance with the differ- 
ences between the cost of production of domestic 
articles and those of like, or similar, foreign 
* articles. Rate adjustments under the fiexible pro- 
vision are limited to 50 percent increases or de- 
| creases of the rates prescribed in the act itselt, 
- and the provision does not permit the transfer of 
- ‘articles from the dutiable to the free list or from 
' the free list to the dutiable list. The Tariff Com- 
mission is required to make the investigations re- 
garding domestic and. foreign costs of production 
' incidental to rate adjustments under the flexible 
provision. 
& The act of 1930 was amended in 1934 by the 
_ passage of the Trade Agreements Act, which 
' authorizes the President to enter into reciprocal 
agreements with foreign countries, providing for 
the reduction of tariffs and other trade barriers. 
The changes in United States tariff rates permitted 
under this act are limited to 50 percent of the 
existing rates. The Tariff Commission is named 


U. S.—Tariff Commission; Interstate Commerce Commission 749 


United States Tariff Commission 


Tariff oe ea oe B._ Stevens, 
Custom House. 


chairman; Henry F. Grady, vice 
Dana Durand and A. Manuel Fox, commissioners. 


as one of the Government agencies from which 
the President shall seek information and advice 
in negotiating trade agreements. 
_ The Tariff Commission is represented on all 
interdepartmental committees concerned with the 
reciprocal trade agreements program and furnishes 
these committees, especially that for each country 
With which a trade agreement is being negotiated, 
or is being contemplated, with specialized studies 
dealing with all phases of the trade between the 
United States and the respective countries. These 
studies furnish information, not only for each 
article of importation which finally appears in 
the trade agreement with a particular country, 
but for all other articles which might be subjects 
of concessions to that country. Agreements haye, 
up to this time, September 1938, been concluded 
with 18 countries; negotiations are, at present, 
under way with a number of other countries and 
agreements with still other countries have at one 
time or another been under consideration. Thus, in 
connection with the Trade Agreements Act, prac- 
tically. all classifications of commodities in the 
tariff schedules have been the subjects of in- 
vestigations and reports by the Commission. As in 
most other features of the Commission’s activities, 
however, its responsibilities under the act are 
limited to fact finding and reporting. 

These trade agreements have been negotiated: 


Country Effective Date 
Belew, Wo... 22 gee med Ae . May 1, 1935 
Brazil . January 1, 1936 
EAB Soo) eis) fle asa sie nies oe January. 1, 1939 
Colombia. . on o5)5.d3.0's ka we bs Se May 20, 1936 
Costa: Rita’. «csdcvns< cherie . August 2, 1937 
GYRE by 25. Sa sa oe ele ee September 3, 1934 
Czechoslovakia. ........2.000: ... April 16, 1938 
Ecuador ....\... ..October 23, 1938 
El Salvador ie May 31, 1937 
HEMARNGy © aid.) «Alcs wise Oe November 2, 1936 


France, and its colonies, dependencies, and 
protectorates other than Morocco June 15, 
Great Britain, Newfoundland and 


1936 


COLO TCE es 50:5 6 decdys, 8 he gee January 1, 1939 
Guatemala: cis 0) Jie Sate eee June 15, 1936 
BR oS ca jo harans id o/s ofacait Sao ee June 3, 1935 
FIOMGUTaS fe ds 2.0-:\2¢ sc 0 ae March 2, 1936 — 


Netherlands, including Netherland India 
Netherland Guiana, and Netherland 


West Indian Islands .......... February 1,, { 
Wicaraguat 2.4. J. 26% }s aan October 1, 1936 
Sweden oi .chc erase August 5, 1935 
Switzerland ...... . February 15, 1936 


*Duty concessions ‘terminated on March 10, 1938, 
Negotiations have been opened for trade agree- 
ments -with Turkey, and Venezuela. 


In addition to cooperation in numerous ‘ways 
with various agencies of the Government concerned 
with foreign trade, the Commission issues com- 
prehensive industrial surveys to Committees of 
Congress and of special interest to the industries 
concerned. 


i lyde B. Aitchison, Joseph B. Eastman, 
: Si Makhitle, Carroll Miller, 
_ Address, Washington, D. C. - et ey: 
; erstate Commerce Commis: 
° Monica ae independent establishment (Feb. 4, 
_ 1887) to regulate commerce and subsequent legis- 
* jation has strengthened the scope of the commis- 
‘sion. The Hepburn Act (Approved June 29, 1906) 
] provided for the enforcement of Qc coer Ge vet 
orders. Under the original act the jurisdiction 0 
* the commission applied to common Carriers ae 
gaged in transportation of passengers or genie 
“wholly by railroad or partly by railroad an 
S partly by water when both are used under ae 
-- mon control, management, or arrangement ys 
4 continuous passage or Ce hs duet cdr a 
nder the Hep 
Z Be panies, pive lines (except those for 
z water and gas) and sleeping car companies. a 
~The Panama Canal Act (Aug. 24, 1912) gave . e 
‘commission power to establish Pa ae ele el bolas 
- ¢ween rail-and-water carriers . To pgm 
tion of property within the Unite ps 
i within the limits of _a single State, 
2a By aeectibe rates therefor. The ase oe 
tion Act of 1920 placed upon the Commission e e 
duty to act toward the establishment of an ade- 


Marion R. Caskie and John L. Rogers? 


$ Interstate Commerce Commission 


Cc ission— M. W. Splawn. 
Ic een er ipa meg a a ee Claude R. Porter, William E. Lee, Charles 


chairman; Balthaser H. Meyer, 


(The chairmanship rotates annually) 


quate national transportation service. Among the 
powers delegated to the Commission was that 
authorizing the Commission directly to prescribe 
intra-state rates when necessary to remove dis- 
criminations against interstate commerce. The 
Motor Carrier Act of 1935 vested in the Commission 
the regulation of the transportation of passengers 
and property by motor carriers engaged in inter- 
te or foreign commerce. 
ee general purpose in the creation of the 
Commission was to provide for a body empowered 
to regulate, in public interest, common carriers. 
The Commission enforces the carriers’ obligations 
to maintain reasonable and nondiscriminatory 


rates. The Commission’s authority is necessary to 


issuance of securities where the par value of 
ae securities to be issued with the par value of 
the securities then outstanding exceeds $500,000. 
The Commission’s authority also is necessary to 


mstruction of new lines by common carriers | 
aa to the abandonment of éxisting lines; also to — 


eration, under certain conditions, by com=- 
ean contract carriers by motor vehiéle in 
interstate or foreign commerce on public highways. 
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U. S—WPA; Nati 
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-WPA—Works Progress Administration—Harry L. 


~The Works Progress Administration was estab- 
- lished on May 6, 1935 under the authority of the 
Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1935. ‘It 
“operates a program of useful public projects planned 
‘and sponsored by local governmental agencies to 
‘provide employment for able-bodied unemployed 
‘who are in need. The agency has been continued 
under the Emergency Relief Appropriation Acts of 
1936, 1937, and 1938—the last extending the WPA 
ntil June 30, 1939. 
From funds appropriated by the ERA Acts of 
935, 1936, and 1937, WPA expended. $4,683,700,000 
ough June 30, 1938. This includes a total of 
52,300,000 that was used in conducting the pro- 
ams of the National Youth Administration. The 
RA Act of 1938, approved June 21, 1938. appro- 
tiated $1,425,000,000 to the WPA for the first 
eight months of the fiscal year 1938-39 of which not 
‘to exceed $60,000,000 may be transferred to Federal 
gencies for projects similar to those of the WPA. 
In addition $75,000,000 was appropriated to the 
for the program of the National Youth Ad- 
istration-for the fiscal year. | 
Since the construction requirements of the 
sponsoring communities differ throughout the 
‘country and the occupational skills of the needy 
loyed are highly diversified, the WPA pro- 
m includes a wide variety of work. The state 
d-local public agencies, which propose the 
jects (except a few Nationwide projects of the 
and certain projects operated on Federal 
‘ operty), act aS sponsors and bear a portion of 
the costs of project operations in the form of 
_ contributions of funds, materials, supplies, equip- 
ent, and supervision. During the year ending 
30, 1938, sponsors have met over 20 percent 
ot Federal expenditures 


AB 
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From the beginning of the WPA program through 
me 30, 1938, $4,308,000,000 in Federal funds had 
1 expended in the operation of WPA projects 

; exclusive of NYA, administrative, and 
_land-utilization and rural-rehabilitation 
nditures). Sponsors’ outlays for WPA projects 

ring the same period amounted to $791,000,000. 
i the ageregate expenditures of $5,099,000,000, 36 
percent was used in the prosecution of highway, 
a ane street projects. On white collar projects, 
designed to employ professional, technical. and 

_ clerical workers, nearly 13 percent of the total was 
ed. Projects for the construction or improve- 
ublic buildings accounted for 11 percent 
as also did the park and other recrea- 


1 


1935 and by the end of February, 1936, a 
of 3,035,000 project workers was ‘reached. In 
ear and a half that followed the number of 
¢ orkers declined continuously except for a 
the second half of 1936 when widespread 
tt necessitated a temporary expansion in 

x Statistics on the operation of the WP 


08S 

x e Director (Aubrey Williams) appointed by 

1e President. é 

n May, 1938, neariy 327,000 young persons, half 
Whom were young men and half young women, 
eve receiving assistance under the NYA student 
d program. More than 225,000 were in high 
hool, 99,000 were undergraduate college students, 
nd 3,000 were doing graduate work. The number 
v = wer than in the two preceding school years, 
ae icularly in the latter of these when as many 
as 444.000 students were aided (April, 1937). 
ae ents receiving aid perform useful work under 


. Works Progress Admit 


Hopkins, Adm 


industrial recession which started in the fa: 

1937 and increased the number of unemployed at sa 
unprecedented rate made necessary a rapid ex- 

pansion of the WPA program. At the end of the 
calendar year, 1937, 1,629,000 persons were em-~ 
ployed on WPA project work; three months later 
the number was 2,395,000; and six months later 
2,767,000. By the end of August, 1938, 3,067,000 
persons were employed on WPA projects. : 

Most WPA workers (97 out of every 100) are 
persons who have been certified by the local relief 
agencies as in need of relief. Approximately the 
same proportion are paid in accord with the estab- 
lished schedule of monthly wages—a _ schedule 
specifying monthly wages that vary with the sec- 
tion of the country and the degree of urbanization 
of the locality in which the worker is employed 
and the skill required for the job to which the 
worker is assigned. Hourly wage rates correspond 
to rates prevailing locally for the same types of 
work. In general project employees work as many 
hours a month as are necessary to earn their 
monthly seeurity wage. Over the country as a 
whole WPA workers earn on the average about $53 
a month. : 

An inventory of physical accomplishments on 
WPA projects during the first two years of .the 
program showed that 47,000 miles of new roads 
were built and 159,000 miles were improved through 
WPA project work by October 1, 1937. Farm-to- 
market and other secondary roads accounted for 
87 percent of the total road mileage. Fifty thousand 
public buildings were newly constructed or im- 
proved on WPA projects, among which are 21,000 
schools and 1,000 hospitals. Much work was also 
done on water supply, sewer, and drainage systems; 
WPA accomplishment: in these fields include the 
construction or impr vement of 6,000 miles of 
water mains, aquedt js, and distribution lines, 
4,000 storage dams, a 8,000 miles of storm and 
sanitary sewers. Workers on sewing projects made 
95,000,000 garments which state and local relief 
agencies distribute to families in need of relief. 
These accomplishments are a few of the outstand- 
ing kinds of work that had been completed through 
the operation of WPA projects by October 1, 1937. 

President Roosevelt ordered the WPA (Oct. 13, 
1938) to hold expenditures within the $700,000,000 
balance until March, 1939. At that time Deputy 
Administrator Aubrey Williams reported 3,130,000,- 
000 on WPA rolls, a figure approximately double 
for a corresponding period in 1937. At the same 
time Deputy Williams said employment in the 
country was increasing everywhere and that the 
outlook was brighter than at any time within a 


year. a ~~ rn 

The Works Progress Administration spent $156,- | 
459,132 in New York City in the 1937-38 fiscal year. 
This brought to $599,671,445 the sum spent in New 
York since WPA was organized. Of the outlay in 
the 1937-38 fiscal year $127,289,678 was for payroll 
and $29,169,454 for materials, equipments, rentals 
and supplies. The city and State, as sponsors of - 
projects conducted with relief labor, contributed 
$12,157,544 to the cost of materials. The report 
showed that 162,105 persons were employed on 
WPA on June 30, 1938, a gain of 4,171, decrease of 
3,428 for the same date in 1937. | 

WPA added 15,000 jobs in New York City in. 
August, 1938, raising its quota from 160,000 to 
175,000, the highest point reached since February, 
1937, but below the peak of 237,466, exclusive of 
the various art projects, reached in January, 1936. 
A are carried on the following page ‘ 


ADMINISTRATION ; 
the direction of school officials. In the school year 
1937-38, the monthly earnings of high school 
students averaged $4, those of college undergrad- 
uates, $12, and those of graduate students, $18. 
To provide jobs for young persons not in school 
NYA operates work projects ranging in type from 
construction and repair of buildings to research 
and clerical work. During most of the period in 
which this program has been in operation between 
160.000 and 190,000 young persons were provided 
with employment. In the summer of 1937, however, 
‘the number was curtailed and a low total of 123,000 
youths were employed in October, 1937, By June, 
1938, after several months of expanding operations — 
more than 209,000 youths were participating in 
NYA work project activities. The regulations — 
governing employment on NYA work projects cor= — 
respond closely to those established for. WPA 
workers except that the monthly hours and wages 
are set at about a third of the WPA levels. — 


an — 


: 


wat 
: 


istics on Opeeaiion of the WPA. 
EMPLOYMENT ON WPA PROJECTS 
Quarterly—December 1935 to June 1938 


Week Endin: Number | 
——— 


Septembér 26 ...... 5.0.5.5... 
»740,070 1938 MGS woes Satta ee r “630° Sart 


2/255/86 WOEHTUMYY BEL soc... oak cane 1200.25 


2,481,516 MESON MOG im. dicrecios and 
3 409 PU BG Shs sco si scan nee 
May 28 Pe Sele a wiki onan, sla Se eR 


4 HOURS WORKED ON WPA PROJECTS 
. (In Thousands) 
EE a eee eee 
s Year and Month Number Year and Month 
0 SS ea eet eee 570,185 MEARGD Rca aly als, ssh aia 
RODS O TOTS Ke iG, ore 3's Sad we bbs 3, = 2,622 AOS Sak Saas son be ios 
BNE Ba = POR SO ee oN 20 MERAY Kiev camer h sla c clas vis cree 
PEI SOL 2h wisls Ce disis wisd mates 1, rts 609 DUNG. .saiwcde. 2 aoe 
Ree Deatuary.. os. .250cas ec ec cle 183,632 | 
RODEUATY ... 3.05. - f4 < 205,609 | OER. ok eth ks Cae eee 
1 
_ NUMBER OF STUDENTS ASSISTED AND NUMBER OF PERSONS EMPLOYED on 
ee WORK PROJECTS UNDER NYA PROGRAMS :. 
Se Student Work Student 
, Month Aid Projects | Month Aid 
1935 lweahime. + oto 2425,694 
RITES ds oh acins Sas Be tha nos hee eerie 3 September......... ..| 2244,648 - 
1936 MDeCeMPED «ood sss vie 304,979 
Beatie. Joc 5c. 27055.) 880099 | 163491 IP sero ee eee eee 310.877 
; SPAM UR Shion sis 5.s0les ¥ a398,362 184,256 February........... hes|> B2LS57 
MOpteriber. oes. ce es a341,583 166,664 Marci. aes ee 328'159 . 
tebe cee eeeee 412,210 178,106 Aprils wet hha cs neds ate SOOO 
(1937 BGs a2 so aod © ails ae 326,644 
Seenieren >. : 2.2... . i - 442,100 191,576 FURS oo A vials ots a teen 


. aMay data are substituted for June, and October for September since a negligible nu 
' persons are assisted under the student ‘aid program during these months as a result of esis 
moe schools during the summer. 


WPA EXPENDITURES 
~Year and Month Amount | Year and Month 


RS See ri $256,653,000 
3 Be WER Ais gk Mess oh tes 2,068,630,000 
= 588,000 


Ceol a 
February .. 
9 ¢ludes Federal expenditures on WPA  oneeaee NYA programs, administrative expens 
: lie ‘Federal funds on the land utilization and rural rehabilitation programs of ‘th 
 pakadtd Administration. « wi 
RCENTAGE aacag tee! OF FEDERAL AND SPONSORS’ EXPENDITURES 0 WPA 
te 5 me OJECTS, BY MAJOR TYPES OF PROJECTS | ; a - 


Cumulative through June 30, 1938 
Type of Project Percent Type of Project 


__ a) sts ee Si a ge 
h 3 .s ee a Eo a ee 
uild 11. ewing and other goods........... 
pees - Sanitation and health............ 


Miscellancous . ..2.... 2). 5p. sae ee 


Wi eee" i - 
ee and other transportation...... te) Gi = eo apres: cera tss- -- ee 


SELECTED PHYSICAL ACCOMPLISHMENTS ON WPA PROJECTS 
Through October 1, 1937 


Construction Activities Nonconstruction A ct 


Type 


_je’n'tr’c-| prove-||Garments made. ..|/Number.......... 
tion |ments||School lunches serv.| Number....... 
——_—__|——_— || Nursing visits..... Home visits. . s 
213,575| 36,510}|Civic art centers .. .|Aggre. attendance. 
& streets .. 46,650) 158, 1694 Musical perform...|Ave. monthly atten. 
19/229] 18,035 


Unit of Measure. 


Theatrical perform. Ave. monthly atten.| 
ta GY Oh ees No. of books written 
No. of copies distrib. |- 


buildings, 


io wad 


public relief projects. § I 
augmented these funds ‘and extended the life of 
the organization to June 30, 1941. 

The PWA program at the start was undertaken 
in three divisions; projects conducted by agencies 
of the Federal Government; projects undertaken 
by State and local authorities or other non- 
- #ederal bodies; and loans to industry on a com- 
mercial basis for such purposes as the develop- 
ment and improvement of railroads and other pri- 
vate construction work. 

- State and local authorities which operated un- 
der the non-Federal program provided most of 
the funds for their projects, but the PWA was 


st of la 
Y jects. Later the maximum grant was raised 
to 45 per cent of total cost. The State or local 
agency financed the remaining 70 per cent., or 55 
er cent, respectively. Borrowing by the sponsor 
ir PWA has been optional. If the munici- 
‘or other public body has. been able to 
ance its share through the sale of bonds or 
an allotment of actual ¢ash, PWA has furnished 
ily the cash grant. Early in the program, how- 
er, the Public Works Administration accepted 
onsors’ bonds as security for loans. More re- 
cently the State and local bodies have been able 
to obtain loans from commercial sources at rates 
lower than those charged by the Public Works 
Administration (4 per cent). 

All public works, to be approved, were required 


slasses of non -¥ederal projects preferred for 
ants included wate:works, sewer projects, sew- 
disposal projects, municipal power plants, 
ways, bridges, tunnels, power projects, public 


Rone tn ite He Pease $1,564,379,275 


Raat as. Raghe Muse 5 aia 193,249,021 

Givers eretovtalats 1,312,550,910 

Sco eta 797,260,497 

Fa shan ae nies 392,247,483 

der PWAE ‘37 Costing......... 268,093,631 

-Non-Federal Projects 

nder PWAA °38 Costing........ 1,304,051,383 

86 Projects Costing.............. $5,831,832, 200 
JECTS COMPLETED OR UNDER 


1 CONSTRUCTION; 


BRE atae ase adc n sia Ae wage ae $3,404,826,561 


745 — cts Uunder 

Construction Costing.............. 1,360,174,625 
te hy 
CONTRACTS AWARDED ON (a OF 

; 34 f TOTAL COST: eas 


iS | See .--.99.7 " $1,558,929,504 
een ea 88.6 171,133,118 
viaqs+-99.6  1,307,380,033 


fon-Federal Projects 


Under ERA °35 and Suppl 99.5 793,380,033 


U. S—Publie Works 


Public Works Administration — Feat Lae, 


PWA—Federal ‘Emergency Administration of Public Works—Administrator, Harold’ L. Ickes; as- 
sistant administrator, Howard A. Gray; executive officer, J. J. M 
Regional offices are maintained in New York City, 
Worth, Tex.; San Francisco, Cal.; Portland, Ore. 


adicani . Address, Washington, D. C. 
Chicago, Iil.; Atlanta, Ga.; Omaha, Neb.; Fort 


a 
schools and hospitals. Sa ae F 

Embraced in tne Power Division program were 
hydroelectric, steam, and Diesel plants of an ad- 
ditional 600,000 kilowatt capacity, sufficient to 
serve a population of 5,000,000 persons. Power 
allotments were made on 281 non-Federal projects 
in the amount of $96,800,000 for which the total 
construction cost, including funds provided by the 
applicants will be $130,000,000. : es 

PWA has made loans to 32 railroads involving 
work in 43 States in the amount of $200,974,500. 
The money has been used for the modernization 
of trains and rails, electrification of through 
routes and the improvement of rolling stock. 

In addition to the Federal and non-Federal 
programs and loans to railroads, PWA inaugurated 
a low-cost housing and slum-clearance program. 
The projects are located in urban centers on 
former slum sites or elsewhere, according to local 
needs and recommendations. Fifty-one projects — 
were transferred (Oct. 27, 1937) to the newly 
created United States Housing Authority. Of the 
$147,000,000 set aside for this program, $136,669,- — 
759 was allotted. 

As originally announced (Sept. 20, 1937), PWA 
programs were to be brought to a close, no more 
applications were accepted. As of November 1, | 
1937, the 48 State PWA offices were regrouped 
into seven regional offices, which function at the 
present time. However, with the passage (June 
16, 1938) of the new PWA Appropriation Act, a 
new public works proyram was inaugurated which 
will be in force unti’ June 30, 1941. This act au- 
thorizes a fund of “ 35,000,000 to remain available 
until June 30, 19 up to $750,000,000 of which 
may be used for grants for non-Federal projects— 
grants are not to exceed 45 per cent of the cost 
of a project—and up to $200,000,000 of which may 
be used for Federal projects. The fund makes it 
possible to authorize projects having total construc- 
tion costs of $1,886,000,000._ The act also author- 
izes the use of a $400,000,000 .revolving fund, ~ 
realized from the sale of securities under the 
original act, for the financing of loans made for 
non-Federal projects. 

New applications for non-Federal propects had 
to_be filed with PWA (by midnight, Sept. 30, 
1938) to be eligible for consideration under the 
provisions of the bill. This deadline did not 
apply to amendatory applications filed on appli- 
cations submitted prior to October 1, 1938. Pro- 
jects had to be started prior to January 1, 1939, 
and substantially completed by June 30, 1940. 


—_ 


a 


= 


see 


—— ee ee ee ee ery 


. 
public works in 3,068 of the nation’s 3,071 coun- 


Non-Federal Projects 


Under FDA ’36..... 
Non-Rederal Projects 386,317,097 
nder "ST sch sucteene 94.8 254 
Non-Federal Projects eects 
Under PWAA. "38. 5 oun wives: 25.4 


330,970,278 


$4, 802,401,916 
SPENT ON PWA PROJECTS: 

For ; Wages) 2% nf uccieenees ets i 

For Materials wat rebtar 

557,911,736 


MOCALS Pee scetcin Wake Teh ie ee ne OE $3,956,820,288 


MAN-HOURS OF EMPLOYMENT PRO 
BY EXPENDITURES: ae 


eae ee 
rovided to " 
1, At Site'of Construction........... 1'600.867 47 
2. Production of Raw_ Materials, : 
Transportation, and Fabrication. -4,,001,169,292 
(Ratio of Hours of Employment i ’ 
shown in Item 2 to those shown 
in Item 1 is 245 to 1 as estab- 
lished by studies by the Bureau ‘ 
of Labor Statistics, Department are. 
of Labor). : 
3. Supplying denmands for Con- 
sumer’s Goods and Services....... 


co 

co 

oa 
a ee 


a 


.3,200,935,434 
Re uh ee eae ee +s +. 77 8,802,572,442, 


Total 
(a) Includes Force Account. 


‘ 


' 


U. S.—Public Works Administration; Employment Service 753 
PWA Allotments for 1938 as of Nov. 20 


(haat 
: Estimated* T i Pur ad 
yr Total* |Total Cost In- Sabet 
, State Allotment] cluding Local Grant* Loan* Pvoj te oo ee 
hg Contribution 2 Population 


and Employ- 
ment Need) 


COM GC 2 g ’ Se rae 
Ani 2] SHRmmaee|  SaRe ORs | se gra.zee | se.g5g 000 | aga | aie araang 
41557,864 ti 709 219651364 | 1,502°500 ra ach Reid 
29'826,268 63,313,128 | 2815227268 | 1'304'000 292 | 30/335,600 
6,649,060 14,707,947 6,618,360 "30,700 85 6,588,400 
16,389,980 36,364,359 | 16,363,980 26,000 49 7'891,600 
1,162,466 2)583.263 1,162,466 5 As 12 1'158)400 
8,676,650 12/426,750 5,592,650 | 3,084,000" 80 81760,400 
9,809,127 21,173,998 9,528,294 "280/833 266 | 14/118,000 
2,103,230 4'370,160 1.959.730 1437500 67 2'570,200 
52,521,893 114,496,871 | 51,497,393 |. 1,024°500 231 | 49,449,200 
22,014,731 48,932,517 | 221014,731 ie; 207 | 22'371,600 
10,291,762 22,745,898 | 10/208'762 |" 228 | 11/439/200 
9,977,324 21,842,886 9,829°324 128 9,918,800 
8,881,033 19,127,895 8,6091533 127 | 15,167,800 
12,406,523 27,174,517 | 12,2287023 134 | 10,642/800 
3,262,627 7.189.845 3,235,427 50 3,439,00 
| 8,759,432 19'404'850 8,731,432 49 61371,200 
23,870,754 53,066,404 | 23\870,754 137 | 27,077,600 
26,301,244 57,825,277 | 26,018,244 257 | 36,127,600 
15,997,568 35,550,222 | 15'9971568 294 | 16,145/200 
10,673,678 22,558,140 | 10/150,178 77 | 10,063,600 
18,539,727 41,079,708 | 18:503:727 258 ‘697, 
4.927.635 8274166 3,709,635 | 1,218,000 45 ‘982.000 
11,132,837 15,870,810 6,902,837 | 4/230,000 94 7,674,400 
512.591 1,139'100 BID SIA hee 2 il "506,800 
2,654,758 5,899,466 2,654, 75B))\- och sac. coed 38 2,461,600 
New Jersey.............| 227581,001 44,853,314 | 20/184,001 | 2,397,000 | 113 | 23/168,000 
w New Mexico............ 2,632,428 4,774,296 2,148,428 "484.000 27 21570,200 
gw WOrk..-...--.-.0- 74,095,912 161,757,847 | 723190,412 | 1,905,500 235 | 67,404,400 
North Carolina...) |. 18,095,381 291480242 | 137266,881 | 4/828'500 155 | 14'118,000 
North Dakota........//| 27413054 5,362,352 PAIS 054 Woo en cak 72 31620,000 
RUMOE ede .ici ccc. | 48,768,196 107,109,517 | 48,183,696 577,500} 511 | 49,087,200 
4,094,152 8,385/386 3,846,152 248/000 91 | 15,204000 
5,081,460 9,890,539 4,452,960 628,500 i4i 5,104,200 
62,025,813 137,854,159 | 61,960,813 65,000 301 | 62,300,200 
7,969,994! 17,655,534 7.944'994 24 4,018,200 
11,820,646 18,552,652 7,834,646 | 3,986,000 75 9/412,000 
1,275,934 2/475,703 1,111,634 164,300 43 4'018,200 
12,161,576 19,947,697 8,974,570 | 3,187,000 93 | 12,163,200 
27,034,331 39,499:400 | 19°756,331-| 7,278,000 300 | 28/236.000 
2,889,225 5,764,401 23591,225 298,000 61 2/896,000 
{od 30782 gece 11:730,202 Armrest Eh» 34 1,701,400 
me a F ¥ 3, 45 i, 4 2i, 1 10, E 
Washington... --.. ....| 12,964,523 28'845'895 | 121964523 ee 33 10308400 
West Virginia 9:797,946 20,670,996 9}300,946 497,000 5a | 11,077'200 
) Wisconsin....0..222557: 18,259,921 40,963,756 | 18,259,921 |......./....] 223 | 18)462,000 
BW YVOIIN 6550. ks ke. 264,595 2/817,881 £254,595 Po te ee 22 1/230;800 
District of Columbia.‘ !] 18/150;000 18/150;000 87167,150 | 9,982,850 9 2/678,800 
ONL ge i aa a 817,498 973,330 437,998 379,500 13 362,000 
Bettawall-.....i...! loi} 1,937,159 4,304'799 Eo gh bh 23 2,099,600 
Puerto Rico............] 6,757,306 7,378,963 3,320,306 | 3,437,000 34 8,977,600 
Virgin Islands... 151°! 65,455 145,455 ES ASEi noche ee 2 144,800 
4 Cicios (ah ie ee $723,895,474| $1,477,995,426 |$665,464,591 $58,430,883 |$6,333 |$724,000,000 
*Figures in these columns include loans of $12,819,000 and grants of $17,832,588 and estimated cost 
- of $36,682,567 for amendments to projects under earlier PWA programs. 
A fj ie aE 
} U. S. Employment Service Activities, 1933-19338 
; (Figures are of Sept. 22, 1938) 
Active Field 
File Applications Visits Piacements 
7 
" iS New enews vate WW C elie) 
N Re d Pri Publi Relief 
_ July-December, 1933...-.... No data | 9,063,802] 861,707 48,637| 375,189] 482,379] 2,304,288 
RET Y serena a 6,526,875| 5,493.175| 9,492'666| 1,253/046! 1,483,638] 2,014,454] 2,120,240 
a DTS a en gen lee ee 9'025,963| 6.357,966| 6.838,575| 915.181] 1,107,755] 1,432,413] 1,917,355 
MOBO rds ccho Sis ds ase -!s 61311,159| 4,261,621] 4,583,183] 1,105,777| 1,509,919] 2,214,462] 1,366,741 
wee” 1 Se eae 4'874'631| 3,635,090| 4.387,652| 1/395,070| 2,352,665] 1,218,599] 69,670 
7 SSITIORITY. cic /aictBl s ciefetalds 6,070,143] 942,374] 618,481 70,655| ° 93,052) 41,748 2,041 
WEDPUBNY/jeeiie fe = oes 6.763,393| 7495643] 415,219] 86,236] 91,460] 38,704 1,682 
REAR hCa titan =<, acer 6.784.276| 806,113] 536,096] 109,149] 128,890] 45,389 2/878 
. ASST See ee ee 7.258.574 : 499/549| 113,525| 153,943 58,375 5,258 
MMaiyie. anche. SO wat 7'524'731| 677,135 514,727| 123,953] 159,198 72,941 3 
” June 7'831.063| 803.495] 560,987) 129,601] 163,748 16,767 5/804 
| AUS Pets vk < Koei 8/087.891| 705,140 33,750| 129,094] 156,321] 71,311 
Palen sire sete at: Sock i, eo 8'121,410| 622/679] 505,031| 144/074; 189,987] 175,988 
_ January-August.......... 81121410] 5,974,045] 4,183/840] 906,287] 1,136,594] °481,223] 24,5221 
“Total, 62 months........ 34'785,699)30.347,623| 6,123,998] 7,965,760) 7,843,5301) 7,802,816) 
+ eeu wage placements on relief projects made after July 1, 1938 are included with ‘‘public” 
' placements. ae ; 
iy Do active file covers all registrants actively seeking Field visits represent solicitations made by 
_ work. representatives of the Employment Service to 
- New applications are those received from the | employers in an effort to expand job opportunities. 


} job seeker for the first time. Placements include transactions completed re- 
-” Renewed applications are those received from | sulting in the placement of the job seeker in 
job seekers whose cards have been inactive. employment. 


ra 


Persons Who, Between Nor. 16 and Nov. 20, 1937, were— 


‘ Working at W.P.A., N. Y.A., 
sich Totally Unemployed is C.c.C. Ne pty Emergency 
; 7 or 4 


and 
: Total Male Female Total Male Female 20, 1937 
United States. __...|° 5,821,035 | 4,163,769 | 1,657,266 | 2,001,877 | 1,662,444 339,433 | 3,209,211 
1 98,942 51,203 38,739 30,782 7,957 
150,145 ce ey 


7,665 6,355 1/310 3,191 21335 856 


Persons Registered as Persons Registered as 
Partly Employed and Partly Employed and * 
Wanting ore Work. Division and State Wanting More Work. ; 


Total 


Male |Female Total — Male |Female 


ed 


les “| 3,208, 211 |2,641,660 | 567,551 Mifginia: (3/220. 53,108 43,437 
E 4397 | 194,180 70,217|| West Virginia. .... 37,522 331873 
23,695 5,353 North Carolina... 79,369 58,224 

15,545 5,917 South Carolina. . 51,625 39,461 


3 da 50, 
18,217 10,008||East sears Brits 247,789 


32,613 9)892 Kentucky .. ,81 
580,934 | 134,224/| Tennessee. 57,215 

Teenie «(2 250,264 69,302/| Alabama.. 82,36! 
rsey wen. Se 4,785 72,725 22 ross Mississippi 54,389 


6 5 
oe 178,538] 154,183 24,355|| Louisiana........ 60,797 50,719 
281 75,352 aaieae _ Oklahoma........ 61,487 


Regksee : 48,355 7,842 Wyoming 253.5 we F 0 
0 eRe 43,936 6,401 Colorado: Mine.4 oaks 20°380 


2 
1S 
[o>] 
wo 
eve} 
_ 
an 
for) 
~~ 
[o>] 


501 16}| Oregon. 27,284 
22,866 5,336}| California........] 13 
7e8 voiD 5,576 111,907 | 


1935-1938 


~fndust, Ameri. Fed. “Nat industo > Amer Fe 
Cont. Board of Labor Godt: Doar orLaporen: Log! 
7S Can eRe | d 


Unem- Unem- Un ‘Un- i. 
ploy- ploy- 1937. |Employ-|em to -|Employ-|employ- 
ment ment ment toby ees ee, 


og thousands) 


10,907 } 41,691 10,926 
’ 41,541 11,123 
11,226 
11,065 
11,404 
11,405 
11,274 
11,087 
10,539 
*Preliminary. ; 
Nat. Indust. Ameri. Fed. Nat. Indust. Ameri. Fed. 
peas Conf. Board of Labor Year Conf. Board of Labor 
; ni ats ee eee 
' month Un Un- Un- Un- 
1936 Emogloslem poy Employ-|employ- Employ-|employ-|Employ-|empl 
ment ment ment ment ment ment ment me 
(in thousands) (In thousands 
42,770 9,638 | 40,538 10,952 PY 5 11,614 30,249 
42,714 9749 40,676 10,861 
43,298 9,221 41,103 10,482 
43,825 8,750 41,815 9,819 
: 4,468 8,162 42/127 9,556 
44,868 7,818 42,312 9,419 | 
45,126 7,610 42,339 9,381 
45,763 7,024 42,803 9,027 
5,541 6,996 43,384 8,498 
45,586 7,302 43,757 8,176 
; 7,553 43,698 8,287 3,325 
4 68s 43,761 8,274 f 9,291 10. 
| Annual Employment and Unemployment, 1929- 1937 mae 


y Nat. Indust. Ameri. Fed. Nat. Indust. © Ameri. 
° Conf. Board | of Labor Conf. Board 
Annual —-—}| Annual 
Average | Un | Un- Average Un- 
ie 3 Employ- employ- \Employ-|employ- Employ-|employ-|Employ- 
5, ment ment ment ment ment ment ment | 
“dl | 
(In thousands 
47,885 469 46,192 1,864 40,901 
5,176 3,849 43,982 4,770 42,208 
41,516 8,148 40,679 8,738 44,545 8,159 
37,666 12,516 36,878 13,182 46,295 7,028 


. 38'057 | 12;773 | 36,959 | 13,723 


The peak of unemployment, according to figures fg the National Industrial Conference, was 
; in March, 1933, with a total of 14,706,000 out of work 


$ Estimates of Employment ; 
a (Compiled by the National Industrial Conference Board) : % 


(Figures show in thousands the number employed at one time, averaged for the year.) 


z pu 
‘, o I 2 $y { 
& Se cz , 1 ' $a n 
° Cy 3) & Se o 
Es Pes oo | FS g 3 | Ae 5 
5 og og wo By] Sa | 28 vm Sealer 
aan hI og 7 =e 8 fetch 
BY on ‘is Gam ad ao oa U54 a 
5 | 63 = | ae | 88 | #2 | se | soa) bo 
< a ao | 25} OF |] BS | AD | Ok] we | 
267 1,067 |11,064 | 3,340 | 2,465 | 1 8,007 | 8,960 | | 
10'308 221 973 | 9,774 | 2,842 | 2,287 | 1 7,802 Sere | 
' 160 825 | 8,430 | 2/225 | 2/006 | 1, 7,300 | 8/502, 
138 668 | 7,350 | 1,312 | 1,719 6,779 | 7.975 
157 677 | 7,990 | 1,114 | 1,656 6,728 | 7,838 | 
177 794 | 91123 | 11518 | 1,724 7,097 | 8,373 | 
192 798 | 9.657 | 11344 | 1/757 77167 | 8,725 
206 826 |10;305 | 2/014 | 1,905 7/349 | 91119 | 
213 865 |11,078 | 1,924 | 2/016 7,549 | 9,480 | 
820 | 9,404 | 1,516 | 1,834 7,325 | 9,550 | 
176 806 | 91444 | 11378 | 1,772 | 953 | 7,235 | 9307 | 
184 792 | 9'395 | 11425 | 1,746 | 945 | 7,188 | 91142 | 
186 758 | 9196 | 1.518 | 1,724 | 944 | 7/363 | 9,046 
187 733 | 8.994 | 1/688 | 1,719 | 944 | 7/207 | 9,076 | 
188 724 | 81832 | 1,786 | 1,743 | 945 | 7,1 9,120 | 
188 691 | $1921 | 1/930 | 1.788 | 946°] 7,090 | 9,160 | 
194 691 | 91251 | 2'056 | 11840 | 944 | 7,053 | 9,110 
197 | 15,261|- 726 | 9,567 | 2,156 |'1,868 | 942 | 7,220 70 


; cy labor force (average)—1933, 821,000; 1934, 2,466,000; 1935, 2,421,000; 1936, 3,34 0 
po 000; Sept. 1938, 3,510,000. é 


Poieyees Per Million of 
(Data assembled by U. S. Bureau of Labo 
Occupation _-1850_ 1860 | 1870 


Agriculture (see note). 
Lumbermen 
Fishermen, oysterme 
~¥e Quarrymen 
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ee 1867 when George Peabod: 
us y of Massachu- 
he pioneered the way, great trusts have been set 
a the United States by wealthy men for a wide 
Pan raed of purposes. It is estimated that these 
aa S now approximate the billion dollar mark, and 
a an increase each year. Some of the larger 
a older funds, although they have spent more 
than the original endowments, report present 
assets exceeding the original gift. 
ee cantons have been established to promote 
ofrisinal research into economics, social welfare. 
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medicine, public health, housing, and cultural proj- 
ects. Other foundations provide for pete 
both in institutions of higher learning and also in 
grade schools, charities, the care and support of 
children hospitals, pensions for teachers, rewards 
to heroes and the care of the survivors of those 
who have given their lives in heroic endeavor, 
music and art and the promotion of international 
peace and the abolishment of war. 

Chief among the larger foundations are the 
| following: 


Mare Year Original Assets at Amount Ex- 
Founded; Endowment | Last Report |pend. to Date 
The Rockefeller Foundation 1913 $182,814,480 | $155,773 “$27 
y IMF ashes ates dak § 2,814,48 »773,612 274,101, 
ty Corporation of New York. ~... os, 1911 125,000,000 163,841,376 $i t61070'909 
3 eral Education Board..............4. 1902 129,209,167 37,175,923 239,254,235 
he Duke EOP WIDENE 17 Sauer se seen eh 1924 40,000,000 |..............] *20,000,0 
“4 a es og Ce OE eee 1917 30,000,000 4,443,334 14,794,409 
ussell Sage Foundation..............0.. . .. 1907 15,000,000 15,000,000 18,100,000 
Horace H. Rackham and Mary A. Rackham Fund 1933 12,500,000 2,394,241 10,638,061 
PHO EHUD ROUDAGMON. 5. six 5a. 15 ale siafeleie s «2° 1928 12,483,151 13,355,951 92,516 
hildren’s Fund of Michigan.................. 1929 12,100,000 9,805,234 6,242,743 
rast eta tution Deas iso | tao | SENS | Sault 
K. or International Peace... . i .000 12,349,01 579, 
pceeie Foundation fer the Advancement of f \ eae 
: ee Pare PE ab as iy a otek ne nie <joa.owld 1905 10,000,000 27,940,000 34,207,3 
Carnegie Institution of Washington............. 1902 10,000,000 40,000,000 aT500'800 
mononwealth Bund -.... 2... tke ee ewes tees 1918 10,000,000 51,832,691 31,233,344 
) man Fund of New York.................. 1928 10,000,000 5,375,292 9,868,238 
Jes 1929 7,000,000 5,000,000 638,705 
I D . 1904 5,000,000 Omitted 5,603,665 
seh Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation. . 1925 3,000,000 6,692,353 1,750,000 
" ohn and Mary R. Markle Foundation......... 1927 3,000,000 13,607,261 4,424,001 
' Milbank Memorial Fund....................4. 1905 3,000,000 10,326,085 10,429,572 
Pee VCORE Fs clea Uo esas honk m2 1924 1,557,376 35,442,870 1,803,837 
aniel and Florence Guggenheim Foundation... . 1924 1,185,00: 2,863,846 2,037,460 
ay. W. Kelloge Foundation. .....-..........-.. 1930 1,000,000 45,600,000 4,260,000 
Charles Fleischmann Endowment.......... 1926 299,820 443,879 98,6 
New York SPOTS GOD, 2566.0 ns de bss +e vive me » 1909 + 1,000,000 9,000,000 3,988,352 
Meveveland Foundation..24 2.6. -.. cece eres eee es 1914 260,933 6,088,252 2,038,833 


* Unofficial. 


__The permanent purpose of The Rockefeller 
Foundation, New York City, is ‘‘to promote the 
‘well being of mankind throughout the world. Its 
program, in terms of broad objective, is the ad- 
Vancement of knowledge, with emphasis at present 
Mupon certain specific fields: Medical sciences 
(psychiatry); natural sciences (experimental bi- 
ology); public health (development of general 
‘public health activities and’ study and control of 
tain diseases}; social sciences (international re- 
ations, social security, public administration); the 
humanities (efforts tending to raise the generai 
eultural level and to promote cultural interchange 
between countries). Except to a limited extent in 
; lic health, the Foundation is not an operating 
organization. Its activities are confined to the 
support of other agencies and to the training, 
rough post-doctoral fellowships, of competent 
rsonnel in the various fields of knowledge. 
' Carnegie Corporation of New York, New York 
City, was established by Andrew Carnegie for the 
ancement and diffusion of knowledge and under- 
nding among the people of the United States 
and the British Dominions and Colonies. The 
present program of the Corporation includes the 
upport of educational and scientific research, pub- 
cations of professional and scholarly societies and 
ui tions, fine arts education through educa- 
al institutions and national organizations, adult 
cation, library service and training, and support 
of various - oe Brolga which give promise of 
viding new knowledge. 
Bethe General Education Board was endowed by 
hn D. Rockefeller with the stated object of 
‘promoting education within the United States of 
erica, without distinction of race, sex or creed.”’ 
ie present program concentrates on southern and 
meral education, the program in southern edu- 
tion taking the form of assisting state govern- 
ments and higher institutions to undertake studies, 
experiments, and demonstrations in public educa- 
m; studies of significant southern interests and 
blems: qualitative development of selected in- 
improvement of personnel. Special 


tutions; 
ograms in Negro education relate to supervision 
iG promotion of public schools, basic development 
selected higher institutions, and training of 
ffs. In general education, major interests are 
oncerned with the high school and the junior 


E puke Endowment was established by James 
ichanan Duke to promote ‘‘the needs of mankind 
ong physical, mental and spirituai lines’ in the 

th. Duke University (former Trinity college) is 


j the chief beneficiary of the Endowment. Other 
| Schools in the Carolinas also receive funds. Other 
objectives of the trust are the maintenance of hos- 
Ditals, the care of superannuated Methodist 
preachers and orphans. To the original endowment 
was added $10,000,000 and two-thirds of the re- 
siduary estate. The main office of the endowment 
is in New York City. 

The Russell Sage Foundation, New York City, 
Was created by Mrs, Russell Sage in 1907, as a 
memorial to her husband. Its purpose is ‘‘for the 
dmprovement of social and living conditions in 
America.”’ 
to studies in the social work field and to research 
concerning various problems in the more general 
field of the social sciences. Its staff interprets these 
findings—makes the information available through 
publications, conferences, and other means of 


public education, and in various other ways stimu- 


lates action for social betterment. 

The purposes of the Horace H. Rackham and 
Mary A. Rackham Fund, Detroit, Mich., are ‘‘for 
such benevolent, charitable, educational, scientific, 
religious and public purposes as will promote the 
health, welfare, happiness, education, training and 
development of men, women and children, particu- 
larly the sick, aged, young, erring, poor, crippled, 
helpless, handicapped, unfortunate and under-~ 
privileged, regardless of race, color, religion or 
station, primarly in the State of Michigan and 
elsewhere in the world.’’ t 

The purpose of the Buhl Foundation, Pittsburgh, 
is to stimulate the advancement of human weltare 
by experiment, demonstration, and research. Prin- 
cipal grants have been to existing agencies or 
especially established agencies for promotion of 
nationaily significant programs in the Pittsburgh 
district in regional economic, social, and historical 


research, higher education (including social work 


training at the graduate level), public health, and 
mental hygiene. The Foundation built Chatham 
Village at a cost of $1,600,000, seeking to show the 
commercial practicability of building for long-term 
investment and management of large-scale garden 
home communities, and to promote new and higher 
standards in urban ‘‘white-collar’’ housing. Largest 
appropriation is $1,050,000 to build Buhl Planeta- 
rium and Institute of Popular Science, to be 
opened in 1939. , 

The Children’s Fund of Michigan, Detroit, was 
founded by the late United States Senator James 
Couzens ‘‘to promote the health, welfare, and hap- 
-piness of the children of the State of Michigan, 
and elsewhere in the world.’’ Principal as well as 
earnings are to be spent within twenty-five years 


Its departments give special attention ~ 
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‘Since 1867 when George Peabod 

Ss : y of Massachu- 
tts, pioneered the way, great trusts have been set 
24 be the United States by wealthy men for a wide 
var cety of purposes. It is estimated that these 
} now approximate the billion dollar mark, and 
4 “y an increase each year. Some of the larger 
or older funds, although they have spent more 
than the original endowments, report present 
assets exceeding the original gift. 
Foundations have been established to promote 
Original research into economics, social welfare, 
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medicine, public health, housing, and cultural proj- 
ects. Other foundations provide for atone 
both in institutions of higher learning and also in 
grade schools, charities, the care and support of 
children hospitals, pensions for teachers, rewards 
to heroes and the care of the survivors of those 
who have given their lives in heroic endeavor, 
music and art and the promotion of international 
Peace and the abolishment of war. 

Chief among the larger foundations are the 
following: 


om Name Year Original Assets at Amount Ex- 
? Founded} Endowment | Last Report |pend. to Date 
The Rockefeller Foundation............. 1913 | $182,814,480 | $155,773,6 7 
Carnegie Corporation of New York..-.. 1911 125,000,000 see eat eae $it6'070'008 
etre Education Board: ........-. 0.2.5... 1902 129,209,167 37,175,923 239/254'235 
Fhe Duke Endowment ....000002.22022. Re.) L094 40,000,000 |...2.7.. 02... .|  *20;000/000 
ulius Rosenwald BORIS Sia wh ee ban ail wine oS. - 1917 30,000,000 4,443,334 14,794,409 
Russell Sage Foundation 1907 15,000,000 15,000,000 8,100,000 
1933 12,500,000 2,394,241 10,638,061 
1928 12,483,151 13,355,951 2,992,516 
1929 12,100,000 9,805,234 6,242,743 
tei | dopo. | GSS ns | SaRRe 
Carnerie Foundation fer the Advancement of pete = oe 
rittis Aa eer Le PEOP eT Rte e ee eee. 1905 10,000,000 27,940,000 34,897,31 
Carnegie Institution of W ashington. ..... 1902 10,000,000 40,000,000 t1'500'000 
Commonwealth Fund ...............--..2+0-- 1918 10,000,000 51,832,691 31,233,344 
‘Spelman Fund of New York............-.--... 1928 10,000,000 5,375,29 9,868,238 
‘Maurice and Laura Falk Foundation........... 1929 7,000,600 5,600,000 638,705 
d egie Hero Fund Commission sis... 2.3655... 1904 5,000,000 Omitted 5,603,665 
ae Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation. . 1925 3,000,000 6,692,353 1,750,000 
4 and Mary R. Markle Foundation......... 1927 3,000,000 13,607,261 4,424,001 
‘Milbank MPCEROTIOY MUNG. Cds acc cn a 2S esas ay 1905 3,000,000 10,326,085 10,429,572 
Gstesge Foundation...............-.-.-- ane 1924 1,557,376 35,442,870 1,803,837 
aniel and Florence Guggenheim Foundation... . 1924 1,185,000 2,863,846 2,037,460 
ew. W. Kellogg Foundation. ................... 1930 1,000,000 45,600,000 4,260,000 
‘DThe Charles Fieischmann Endowment.......... 1926 99,820 443,879 98,684 
mew York Foundasion. 0.0... 5.5... - 2 eee 19 1,000,000 9,000,000 3,988,352 
eteveland Foundation....... 2... 2... ence cess 1914 260,933 6,088,252 


a * . 
- Unofficial. 


_ The permanent purpose of The Rockefeller 
Foundation, New York City, is ‘‘to promote the 
Well being of mankind throughout the world. Its 
program, in terms of broad objective, is the ad- 
ve ment of knowledge, with emphasis at present 
pon certain specific fields: Medical sciences 
(psychiatry); natural sciences (experimental bi- 
: )y; public health (development of general 
public health activities and’ study and control of 
gereain diseases); social sciences (international re- 
lations, social security, public administration); the 
mities (efforts tending to raise the generai 
cultural level and to promote cultural interchange 
etween countries). Except to a limited extent in 
public health, the Foundation is not an operating 
rganization. Its activities are confined to the 
port of other agencies and to the training, 
hrough post-doctoral fellowships, of competent 
rsonnel in the various fields of knowledge. 
- Carnegie Corporation of New York, New York 
City, was established by Andrew Carnegie for the 
advancement and diffusion of knowledge and under- 
nding among the people of the United States 
d the British Dominions and Colonies. The 
present program of the Corporation includes the 
port of educational and scientific research, pub- 
tions of professional and scholarly societies and 
ssociations, fine arts education through educa- 
institutions and national organizations, adult 
cation, library service and training, and support 
yf various related projects which give promise of 
roviding new knowledge. 
The General Education Board was endowed by 
D. Rockefeller with the stated object of 
romoting education within the United States of 
America, without distinction of race, sex or creed.’’ 
he present program concentrates on southern and 
meral education, the program in southern edu- 
tion taking the form of assisting state govern- 
ents and higher institutions to undertake studies, 


affs. In general education, major interests are 
oncerned with the high school and the junior 


ege. 
; The Duke Endowment was established by James 
chanan Duke to promote ‘‘the needs of mankind 
ng physical, mental and spiritual lines’’ in the 

uth. Duke University (former Trinity college) is 
a : ‘ 


2,038,833 


| the chief beneficiary of the Endowment. Other 
schools in the Carolinas also receive funds. Other 
objectives of the trust are the maintenance of hos- 
Pitals, the care of superannuated Methodist 
preachers and orphans. To the original endowment 
was added $10,000,000 and two-thirds of the re- 
siduary estate. The main office of the endowment 
is in New York City. 

The Russell Sage Foundation, New York City, 
Was created by Mrs, Russell Sage in 1907, as a 
memorial to her husband. Its purpose is “‘for the 
dmprovement of social and living conditions in 
America.’’ 
to studies in the social work field and to research 
concerning various problems in the more general 


field of the social sciences. Its staff interprets these | 


findings—makes the information available through 
Publications, conferences, and other means of 
public education, and in various other ways stimu- 
lates action for social betterment. 

The purposes of the Horace H. Rackham and 
Mary A. Rackham Fund, Detroit, Mich., are “for 
such benevolent, charitable, educational, scientific, 
religious and public purposes as will promote the 
health, welfare, happiness, education, training and 
development of men, women and children, particu- 
larly the sick, aged, young, erring, poor, crippled, 
helpless, handicapped, unfortunate and under- 
privileged, regardless of race, color, religion or 
station, primarly in the State of Michigan and 
elsewhere in the world.’' ‘ 

The purpose of the Buhl Foundation, Pittsburgh, 
is to stimulate the advancement of human welfare 
by experiment, demonstration, and research. Prin- 
cipal grants have been to existing agencies or 
especially established agencies for promotion of 
nationally significant programs in the Pittsburgh 


district in regional economic, social, and historical 
research, higher education (including social work’ 


training at the graduate level), public health, and 
mental hygiene. The Foundation built Chatham 
Village at a cost of $1,600,000, seeking to show the 
commercial practicability of building for long-term 
investment and management of large-scale garden 
home communities, and to promote new and higher 
standards in urban ‘‘white-collar’’ housing. Largest 
appropriation is $1,050,000 to build Buhl Planeta- 
rium and Institute of Popular Science, to be 
epened in 1939. 


The Children’s Fund of Michigan, Detroit, was 


founded by the laie United States Senator James 
Couzens ‘‘to promote the health, welfare, and hap- 
piness of the children of the State of Michigan, 
and elsewhere in the world.’’ Principal as well as 
earnings are to be spent within twenty-five years 


Its departments give special attention ~ 
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rom the date of the gift. The work is confined to 
Mcriean: where the Fund carries on directly local 
public health organization, health education, 
pediatric clinics in rural areas, oral hygiene, rural 
nursing, eye correction, child guidance through 
mental hygiene, and medical research. The Fund 
makes grants cea agencies in dependency and 
recreational fields. 

“The Juilliard Musical Foundation, New York 
City, was set up by Se gece sr Juilliard to extend 

ical education and recreation. _ 

mephe vencral purpose of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, Washington, D. C., is to 
hasten the abolition of international war.’’ The 
activities of the Endowment are of an cues 
nature and are conducted through the issuance 0 
publications, arrangements for lectures and meet- 
ings of individuals and groups in the United States 
and other countries to advance the cause of peace 
among nations, to hasten the renunciation of war 
as an instrument of international policy, to en- 
courage and promote methods for the peaceful 
settlement of international differences, and for the 
increase of international understanding and con- 
cord, and to aid in the development of interna- 
tional law-and the Resa by all nations of the 

i les underlying such law. i 
Dele purEoses of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, New York City, include 
providing ‘‘retiring pensions without regard to race, 
sex, creed, or color, for the teachers of univer- 
sities, colleges, and technical schools in the United 
States, Dominion of Canada, and Newfoundland 
and “in general to do and perform all things 
necessary to encourage, uphold, and dignify the 
profession of the teacher and the cause of higher 
education’? in those countries. For these purposes 
the Foundation has paid retiring allowances to 
1,872 former teachers and pensions to 919 widows. 
Through its Division of Educational Enquiry it has 
studied and reported upon numerous problems of 
higher education in the United States and Canada. 

The object of the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington, Washington, D. C., is to encourage investi- 
gation, research and discovery, and the application 
of knowledge to the improvement of mankind. The 


‘Institution desires to advance fundamental research 


i elds not normally covered by other agencies, 
a has organized its own departments of research 
in the physical sciences, in animal biology, in plant 


' piology and in historical research. 


The Commonwealth Fund, New York City, was 
founded by Mrs. Stephen V. Harkness. Its activities 
have been largely concentrated in the fields of edu- 
cation, health, including hospitals in rural districts; 
medical education, medical research, and mental 
hygiene. The Fund also makes small grants in the 
field of legal research and occasional miscellaneous 
grants for philanthropic and social welfare pur- 
Pophe Maurice and Laura Falk Foundation, Pitts- 
burgh, confines its activities to the making of 
grants to economic research. studies. Within this 
field, it makes its appropriations to established 
economic research organizations; the Foundation, 
itself, does not conduct research. The grants are 
for the specific budgets of studies which deal 
directly with matters affecting trade, industry and 
finance. It is the purpose of this research to result 
in publications which are addressed to the lay 
audience of the general public. 

The principal purposes of the Carnegie Hero 
Fund Commission, Pittsburgh, as expressed by the 


- founder, Andrew Carnegie, are: ‘‘To place those 


following peaceful vocation, who have been injured 
in heroic effort to save human life, in somewhat 
better positions pecuniarily than before, until again 
able to work. In case of death, the widow and 
children, or other dependents, to be provided for 
until she remarries, and the children until they 
reach a self-supporting age. For exceptional chil- 
dren exceptional grants may be made for exceptional 


. education. Grants of sums of money may also be 


made to heroes or heroines as the Commission 
thinks advisable—each case to be judged on its 
merits. A medal shall be given to the hero, or 
widow, or next of kin, which shall recite the heroic 
deed it commemorates, that descendants may know 
and be proud of their descent. The medal shall be 
iven for the heroic act, even if the doer be unin- 
ured, and also a sum of money, should the Com- 
mission deem such gift desirable.’’ 

The John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Founda- 
tion, New York City, grants fellowships to citizens 
and permanent residents of the United States, to 
assist research in any field of knowledge and 
creative work in any of the fine arts. The Fellow- 
ships are awarded to men and women who have 
demonstrated unusual~ capacity for productive 
scholarship or unusual creative ability in the fine 
arts. The Fellowships are granted for varying 


° 


periods, long or short, depending on the amount 
of time needed by the Fellows for the work they 
propose. The stipends granted Fellows are normally 
$2,500 a year. Fellows may go to any part of the 
world where their work can best be done. The 
Foundation also has a plan of Latin American 
Fellowships awarded, at the present, to citizens of 
Argentina, Chile, Cuba and Mexico, and to Puerto 
Ricans, for work in the United States of America. 
The purpose of the Foundation is ‘‘the advance- 
ment and diffusion of knowledge and understanding 
and the appreciation of beauty, by aiding without 
distinction on account of race, color or creed, 
scholars, scientists, and artists of either sex in the 
prosecution of their labors.’’ 3 
The John and Mary R. Markle Foundation, New 
York City, has limited its new interests to support 
of research programs in the medical sciences. Prior 
to 1935 the Foundation was interested in the field 
of social welfare and there are a few organizations 
outside of medical research to which fairly substan- 
tial support has been given for a number of years, 
which it has been felt expedient to continue tem- 
porarily. 
The Julius Rosenwald Fund, Chicago, on June 30, 
1938, completed the tenth year under its reorgani- 
zation. The year’s activities included: Experimental 
work in rural schools, especially in the South, with 
a view to improving rural education and so im- 
proying rural life itself. Fellowships for advanced 
study by exceptionally able Negroes and white 
southerners. Aid to the most important Negro 
universities. General study of race and culture and 
particular activity in this racial field toward im- 
proving the opportunities and conditions of Negroes 
in America. Julius Rosenwald provided that capital 
as well as income may be spent at any time in the 
discretion of the trustees, and that the entire fund, 
both capital and income, must be spent within 
twenty-five years of his death, which occurred 
Jan. 6, 1932. 
The general purposes of the Kresge Foundation, 
Detroit, as set forth in the declaration of trust by 
S. S. Kresge are: ‘‘The purposes for which this 
Foundation is created are the promotion of ele- 
emosynary, philanthropic and charitable means of 
any and all of the means of human progress, 
whether they be for the benefit of religious, | 
charitable, benevolent or education institutions or ’ 
public benefactions of whatsoever name or nature.’’ 
The Daniel and Florence Guggenheim Founda-_ 
tion, New York City, has for its objects ‘“‘the promo-_ 
tion, through charitable and benevolent activitigs, ’ 
the well-being of mankind throughout the world.”* 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation, Battle Creek, Mich., 
was established to study the treatment of the 
handicapped children of the nation to. bring them 


7 


to the highest point of efficiency. 


The Charles Fleischmann Foundation, Cincinnati, 
O., was created by the heirs of Mrs. Henrietta” 
Fleischmann to assist deserving students with loans 
at 4 per cent to be repaid whenever possible, the 
interest_to be applied to the general fund. : 
_ The Cleveland Foundation, a community trust, 
iS an agency organized for the permanent ad- 
Ministration of funds placed in trust for public- 
educational or charitable purposes for benefit of 
inhabitants of Cleveland and vicinity and other 
communities within Ohio as designated by donors. 
Illustrative purposes are: assisting public charitable 
or educational institutions; promoting scientific 
research for the advancement of human knowledge 
and the alleviation of human suffering; providing 
scholarships to young men or women of slender 
means; care of.the sick, aged and helpless: care 
of needy men, women and child! en; improvement 
of living and working condition; providing facilities 
for public recreation; promotion of social and 
domestic hygiene, promotion of sanitation and 
measures for the prevention of disease: research 
into the causes of ignorance, poverty, crime and 


vi 
e Milbank Memorial Fund, New York Cit » was 
established and endowed by Mrs. Elizabeth Mil- 
bank oe in 1905 as a memorial to her father 
and mother, Jeremiah and Elizabeth Lake Milbank, 
with an initial gift of $3,000,000. The general pur-_ 
pose of the foundation is ‘‘to improve the physical, 
mental and moral condition of humanity and gen- 
erally to advance charitable and benevolent ob- 
jects.’” Mrs. Anderson increased her gifts from 
year to year until they amounted to $9,315,175 at 
the time of her death in 1921. The Fund assists — 
official and private agencies and institutions in the 
field of public health and medicine, education 
social welfare and research. Emphasis is given to. 
poetics which are preventive rather than pallia- 


ve, 
ef Philadelphia wa 


Curtis Institute of Music 
founded in 1924 by Cyrus H. K. Curtis for the 


teaching of music with a fund of $500,000. Thr 


vod : yi 

years later Mrs. Louise Curtis Bok gave $12,500,000 

additional to the fund. 

_ Lhe Spelman Fund of New York was chartered 
1928. Its present program is centered upon the 
rovement of methods and techniques in public 

administration. Support is extended to public and 

Wasi-public agencies for dissemination of in- 

mation on current administrative developments; 

© study and improvement of administrative prac- 
tie s; and for testing new methods and devices 
under actual operatine conditions. 

The Henry C. Frick Educational Commission was 
Set up in 1909 in Pittsburgh with an original fund 
of $250,000, later increased to $2,500,000, by Henry 

- Frick for improvement of the teaching in Pitts- 
burgh public schools. 

The Permanent Charity Fund was organized in 
Boston in 1915 to accept gifts to the fund, the prin- 
cipal to be held invested and income each year to 
be applied to charitable purposes. The committee 
consists of 7 residents of Massachusetts and no 
person seeking or holding public office is eligible. 
The first funds were received in 1917 and amounted 
to $2,836,553. The fund reports present assets of 
$4,965,287 and expenditures of $4,330,870. 

Cranbrook Foundation was established in 1927 
with an endowment of $1,443,152 from George G. 
and Ellen S. Booth, to be devoted to the comple- 
tion of the religious, educational and cultural 
Brciects begun by: the founders at Cranbrook, 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich. Assets at the last report 
oe $7,758,837, and the amount expended, $7,477, 


| Phelps-Stokes Fund, of New York City, incor- 
rated in 1911, to improve housing conditions in 
New York City and to eiicourage practical educa- 
tion for handicapped peovle. The financial re- 
sources are: Original endowment, $986,000; assets 
+ oa aa $1,336,333, and amount expended, 
1,699,731. 
_ Charles Hayden Foundation. Charles Hayden, 
who died in January, 1937, gave his residuary 
estate, of more than $50,000,000, in trust for its 
tablishment, to better the boyhood and youth of 


United States—Operation of Public Trusts 


Boston, Mass., through education, mental recrea- 
tion, wholesome educational entertainment and co- 
ordinated physical training . . . and encourage 
right and proper living.’’ 
_ The Z. Smith Reynolds Foundation was estab- 
lished in 1936 by Richard J. Reynolds, Mrs. Mary 
Reynolds Babcock and Mrs. Nancy Reynolds Bag- 
ley, for charitable, civic and eleemosynary purposes 
Within the State of North Carolina, by a grant of 
all the property received by them from the estate 
of their late brother, Zachary Smith Reynolds of 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina. The first project 
undertaken by the Foundation was the inaugura- 
tion of a campaign for the control of venereal 
disease in the State of North Carolina through a 
donation to the State Health Department. 

The New York Foundation was incorporated in 
1909. Its objects, for which the income may be 
expended, are “‘to receive and maintain a fund or 
funds and to apply the income thereof to altruistic 
purposes, charitable, benevolent, educational or 
otherwise within the United States of America, as 
the Trustees may determine.” 

The Alfred P. Sloan Foundation has a wide 
range of activities including those of a religious, 
charitable, scientific, literary or educational na- 
ture. The Trustees have decreed, however, that for 
the present the Foundation shall confine its 
activities to the field of economic research and 
education. Accordingly, the Foundation makes 
grants-in-aid to fully accredited educational in- 
stitutions of recognized standing for specific proj- 
ects within the fields mentioned. 

The A. W. Mellon Educational and Charitable 
Trust founded by Andrew W. Mellon in a deed of 
trust dated Dec. 30, 1930, with an indenture dated 
June 6, 1935, is to be administered and operated 
exclusively for the benefit of such religious, chari- 
table, scientific, literary and educational purposes 


as shalb be in furtherance of the public welfare - 


and tend to promote the well-doing and well-being 
of mankind, or for the use of the United States, 
any state, territory, or any political subdivision 
thereof, or the District of Columbia, for such 


| exclusively public purposes as the Trustees shall 


country, particularly in New York City and/ determine. 


Community Chests and Councils 


The year 1938 marked the twenty-fifth anniver- 
5 of the beginning of the modern community 
Enest movement in philanthropy. The first modern 
st was organized in Cleveland, O., in March, 
913; today there are on record 484 chests, all of 
hich are in the United States and its territories, 
except eleven in Canada, and two in South Africa. 
' Functions—A community chest is a cooperative 
organization of citizens and social welfare agencies 
with two general functions: (1) support of private 
social and health agencies; and (2) joint planning 
for community welfare, embracing the public 
agencies as well as the private. Funds are raised 
and collected for the social welfare and health 
encies that are members of the chest, and are 
tributed to these agencies in accordance with 
eir needs as determined by a, study.of their 
dgets. These funds are secured in one commun- 
-wide appeal, in which local citizens volunteer 
ir services as solicitors. Joint planning for 
d unity welfare is chiefly the responsibility of 
council of social agencies, which is usually an 
i ogra part of one ease organization composed 
nd council. 
ee Raised —For private social work in 1938, 
tunity chests raised $83,871,576, representing 
m average increase of 1.5 percent over the amount 
raised for 1937. A study of the appropriations for 
938, made by chests in 81 cities showed that 24.2 
ent was appropriated to agencies dealing with 


“Community Trusts and Foundations in the 
Sted "States and Canada had resources of 
48,020,714 at the beginning of 1938, Resources in 
36 were $46,329,000; in 1929 $15,817,000. Com- 
ined appropriations in 1937 were $1,150,000 com- 
Be He eh tof inna wi 

i ume 0} is- 
ndation led 37> 03 The New York Community 


ton Permanent Charity Fund, $198,831; Chicago 
community feta “ 
eects § g community foundations is the 
New York organization with $8,539,706, followed by 


family service and general dependéncy; 23.6 percent 
to agencies serving youth and leisure time inter- 
ests; 21.2 percent for hospitals, visiting nurses, and 
other health services; 16.0 percent for care of de- 
pendent children; the remainder of the funds went 
for other services, including 9.6 percent for cen- 
tral planning, research and finance activities of 
the chests and: councils. " 

Number of Contributors—Two-thirds of the ur- 
ban population of the United States, or nearly 
50,000,000 people, live in communities served by 
chests. It is estimated that a total of 9,000,000 
persons throughout the country subscribed to com- 
munity funds for 1938, approximately one out of 
every five or six citizens in chest areas contributing. 

National Association—Community Chests and 
Councils, Inc., was organized in 1918 by represen- 
tatives of twenty-one cities which were using the 
centralized method of raising philanthropic and 
charitable funds. Its purpose was ‘“‘to encourage 
and stimulate collective community planning and 
the development of better standards of community 
organization for social work.’’ About 308 chests 
and councils are members of the national associa- 
tion, including all those raising $200,000 or more. 

Officers—Two-thirds of the board of Community 
Chests and Councils, Inc., afte laymen and one- 
third are executives of chests and councils. Head- 
quarters of the association, 155 East 44th Street, 
New York City. 


Community Trusts and Foundations 


dianapolis, $2,731,000; Minneapolis, $2,495,549; 
Buffalo, $2,054,952; Los Angeles, $1,439,150. 

The number of community trusts having princi- 
pal exceeding $1,000,000 mounted from eleven to 
thirteen by the addition of the Philadelphia Foun- 
dation and Winston-Salem Foundation that 
category. Gifts of $725,218 falling into the latter 
Foundation gave it the lead in increases of prin- 
cipal. Other reported increases include: 

Chicago, $385,000; Los Angeles, $375,804; Louis- 
ville, $268,955; Cleveland, $235,286. ; 

The year witnessed the establishment of the 
Houston Foundation and the initial receipt of prin- 
cipal by the Victoria (B. C.) Foundation. ‘ 

Headquarters of the New York Community Trust, 
120 Broadway, New York City, Ralph Hayes, di- 
rector. . 


t/ 
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_ Democratic National Committ 
(Headquarters, National Press Building, Washington, s 


Chairman, James A. Farley, Washington, D. C.; Secretary, L. W. Roberts, J! Vas. ni ton, 
Treasurer, Oliver A. Quayle, Jr. (Acting); Publicity Director, Charles Michelson. — 


MEMBERS OF THE DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL COMMITTEE ~ Fh oak} 


Se VM CAML ere eee ob: Suet se Sunt hy miepe mre srasere alameda Mrs. A. Y. Malone, Dothan 
_|Wirt G. Bowman, Nogales......-....---- Mrs. Samuel White, Phoenix 
Brooks Hays, Little Rock......-..-.----- Mrs. E. W. Frost, Texarkana _ 
Wm. G. McAdoo, Los Angeles..........- Mrs. Lucretia del Valle Grady, Berkeley 
James A. Marsh, Denver....-.-.....-+-+ Mrs. Marguerite P. Thompson, Salida 
David E. FitzGerald, New Haven........- Miss Mary Coughlin, Stratford 
Be ete James M. Tunnell, Georgetown..........:|Mrs, Marguerite Bodziak, Wilmington 
.|H. H. Wells, Tallahassee. :........--+---. Mrs. Hortense K. Wells, Tampa 
.|E. D. Rivers, Atlanta........-.-.--++++- Mrs. Virginia Polhill Price, Louisville 
..|Ramsay M. Walker, Coeur d’Alene....... Mrs. Emma Alexander Simons, Boise t 
..|Patrick A. Nash, Chicago.....-:..-.--.-. Mrs. Elizabeth A. Conkey, Chicago 
..|Erank M. McHale, Indianapolis.......... Mrs. Samuel M. Ralston, Indianapolis 
eatetcig Hubert Utterback, Des Moines...........|Mrs. Flora C. Etter, Sigourney 
.}Lynn Brodrick, Marysville.............-.-- /Mrs. Georgia N. Clark, Richland 
,..|A. B. Chandler (Gov.), Frankfort......-.. Mrs. Sam L. Connor, Bardstown F 
‘|Richard W. Leche (Gov.), Baton Rouge...|Mrs. Emile Bienvenue, New Orleans : 
..1F. Harold Dubord, Waterville.........-.. Miss Helen N. Hanson, Calais a 
..|Howard Bruce, Baltimore.............-+-. Mrs. Elizabeth Menefee, Cumberland \ 
...|Joseph MeGrath, Boston......--..-+-+-- Mrs. Elizabeth L. McNamara, Cambridge 
»../Edmund C. Shields, Lansing......-=..--- Mrs. Clara D. Van Auken, Detroit : 
Mido nn es prickson. Duluth 22 (522): 22. Sass |Mrs. Ida McCabe Kayser, St. Paul 4 
Se Louis M. Jiggitts, Jackson............---|Mrs. Mary Louise Kendall, Natchez ~ 
uri.......|Jas. Pi Aylward, Kansas City.....--..--- t ’ 
Montana.......|O. 8. Warden, Great Falls................|Mrs. Edith R. Battey, Billings 
Nebraska ......|James A. Quigley, Valentine..............|Mrs. Evelyn A. Ryan, Grand Island 
../Edward W.-Clark, Las Vegas............. Mrs. W. J. Walsh, Goldfield J 
Alvin A. Lucier, Nashua.........2.2..... Mrs. Agnes Collins Dunn, Concord 
Frank Hague, Jersey City..............-..|Mrs. James Billington, Jersey City > 
..|A. T, Hannett, Albuquerque Mrs, Jennie F. Kirby, Albuquerque 4 
./Edward J.’\Flynn, Bromx.......-.-..+.++- . William H. Bood, Brooklyn 4 
A. D. Folger, Mt. Airy...... Beatrice Cobb, Morganton ‘ 
..|Wm. BE. Glotzbach, Fargo... . Gertrude Dwire, Minot 
.-|Chas. Sawyer, Cincinnati..t..:.........- I . Mildred R. Jaster, Columbus 
. .|{Scott Ferris, Oklahoma City............-. . John Catlett, Tulsa a 
...|Howard F. Latourette, Portland.........- Mrs. Emily F. Edson, Portland ae 
(:|Geo. H. Earle, Harrisburg... ..-.--..-- Mrs. Emma Guffey Miller, Slipper Creek 
.|Theo. Francis Green (Sen.), Wash, D. C...|Mrs. Margaret M. Sullivan, Providence F { 
O. D. Johnston, Columbia..............- Mrs. L. H. Jennings, Columbia j 
..|W. W. Howes, Washington...............- Vacant 
..|Edward H. Crump, Memphis. ..........- Mrs. Lyon Childress, Nashville . 
..J/J0hn Nance Garner, Washington, D. C....|Mrs. Clara Driseoll, Corpus Christi 
Seah A. §. Brown, Salt Lake City.............|Mrs. J: R. Rawlins, Draper 2 
Miss Mary Mahoney, Burlington . 
Mrs. R. C. Watts, Lynchburg . 
7 Mrs. Eileen Baumgarten, Seattle * 
.|Gory Hogg, Lewisburg......-.--........ Mrs. Douglas W. Brown, Huntington ; 
.(Chas. E. Broughton, Sheboygan.......... Mrs. George N. Givan, Milwaukee 4 
bide Wt. Ebylton, Douglas. =. ois oe as we Mrs. T. 8. Taliaferro, Jr., Rock Springs : 
J\d. A. Hellenthal, Juneau... 20.0.5 2 05.2-. Mrs. Wm. A. Holzheimer, Juneau ~ i 
Daniel McGrath, Washington, D. C.. .{Mrs. L. O. Keen, Balboa 
Malcolm S..McConihe, Wash., D. C.......|Mrs. J. Borden Harriman, Washington, D. C. — 
wit John H. Wilson, Honolulu...............|Mrs. L. L. MeCandless, Honolulu . 
..|Robt. E. Manley, Naga, Camerines, Sur...|Miss Bessie A. Dwyer, Manila ; 
..|Benj. J. Horton, San Juan........ no is teal Mrs. Emma H. DePass, San Juan 
.|Halvor Berg, Fredricksted, St. Croix...... Mrs. NormanE.. Mack, Buffalo, N. Y. } 
; ' 
Socialist Party National Executive Committee Say 


"National Chairman, Norman Thomas, 206 E. 18th, cago, Ill.; Harry W. Laidler, 218 Garfield Pl. 
St., New York City; National Vice Chairman, John | Brooklyn, N. Y.;. David H. H. Felix, 1416 S. Penn 
‘Fisher, Gillespie, Illinois; Executive Secretary, Roy | Square, Philadelphia, Pa.; Ward Rodgers, 426 
urt, Rm. 404, 549 W. Randolph St., Chicago, | N.E. 10 St., Oklahoma City, Okla.; Paul Porter, — 
-Devere Allen, Wilton, Conn.; Roy Reuther, ee Bldg., Kenosha, Wisc.; Travers Clement, 

/W. Philadelphia, Detroit, Mich.; Al Hamilton, | 0% 218, bos Gatos, Calit.; Prank McCallister, 117 


4, 549 W. Randolph St., Chicago, IIL; | } i ; 
ard C. Krueger, 6630 University Ave., Chi- Re a eee or eRe ae Gus Gyler, ' 


‘ Socialist Labor Party | 

: (Headquarters, 61 Cliff Street, New York Cit 
Secretary, Arnold Petersen. National New York State Renee Committee—M. Kron - 
. =, : 


R € Paul Herzel. fi 
‘Sas ational. Bxecutiye Committee—J, W. Aiken, Reiter Te crite > Helen Hon ig moe: 


al 


H. Passonno, Ward Beckwith, W. Woodhouse, | Anna Epstein. State Secretary—-Emil ¥, Teens 


Cox, S. A. Ellings, F. Zermann, Theo. i 
sramaticoff, and J. T. Evanich. eo. | Headquarters, 61 Cliff St., N. Y. City. 


(Headquarters, 82 W. Washington St., Chicago) ; 
Executive Committee (includi —wr : 
ee ae Rockville Center, N, Ys Migs ae i 
sburgh, Pa. Secretary, | Harol y ason, | Elfreth, Haddon Heights, N. J.; "Harold K. Rock. 
on, i ill D. Martin, | hill, Tacoma, Wash.; Mrs. J. W Shankland ns 


I srouck Heights, N. J. Louis, Mo., and Dr. D. Leigh Colvin, New York 


; ae Communist Party 
3 ‘ Section of the Communist International; 35 E. 12th St. 

? » National Committee of sixty members is he ) il SESE SAG 
and Earl Browder, General Secretary. Members, 60hf age A ae 
+ Ga ‘ y 


y.) rae 
Party’s Chairman, — 


Democratic State Leaders; American Labor Party 
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Officers of Democratic State Committees . 
(As of November, 1938) 


Chairman 


Secretary 


Michigan 
Minnesot: 


Binio. .... 
Oklahom 
oe 
Pennsylvania aii. 
Rhode Island.. 
So. Carolina... 
. Dakota 
‘ennessee 
exas. 
oe 


Vermont. 
Virginia Le: 
Washington... 
W. Virginia.... 
isconsin. 


‘|Park H. Pollard, 
: s M. Hooker, Stuart. . 


.|James A. Corcoran, Webster . 


-.|John D. McQueen, Tuscaloosa. . 
A ape pons. POOLS 65. v5 aes 


: renin N. Warfield, fultinnore. piles oe 
.|Joseph McGrath, Boston.......... 
.|Edward J. Fry, 
.|John F. D. Meighen, Albert Lea... 
.|Herbert Holmes, Senatobia. . 
.|James P. Aylward, Kansas City. 
-|Grover Cisel, Billings. em eee 
.|Jas. C. Quigley, Valentine: BS atioie is os 
.|George L. Swartz, Elko. Sd ers ee 
-|Robt. C. Murchie, Concord... ..._- 


Lansii 


Col. Wm. H. Kelly, Newark........ 


.|Jonn BE. Miles, Santa Fe.....0. 22! 
-|Jas. A. Farley, New York City 
.|R. Grege Cherry, Gastonia............... 
-|John C. Eaton, Fargo............. 
.|Francis W. Poulson, Columbus... . : 
.|Sam Battles, Oklahoma City . 

-|Claude McColloch, Kalamath Falls .. 


David L. Lawrence, Harrisburg. . 
Wm. A. Shaweross, Providence..... 
Ben T. Leppard, Greenville... As 


“1X. We Powell, Sisseton, : 22.0 062.. 
.|Capt. Mitchell Long, Knoxville. 
.|Myron G. Blalock, Marshall. 


C. W. Rawlings, Salt Lake City . 
Proctorsville . 


D. Elwood Caples, Vancouver. 
R. G. Andrews, Charleston. 


L. G. Flannery, Cheyenne......... 


.|Pitt Tyson Maner, Montgomery 
W. A. Sullivan, Globe 

Beloit Taylor, Little Rock 
Donald Younger, Santa Cruz 
Jas. A. Brownlow, Denver 
William M. Greene, Hartford 
Mrs. Johanna Wolfe, St. Georges 
T. W. Conely, Jr., Okeechobee 
Mrs. Fred. A. Stowe, Toccoa 
George H. Fisher, Bancroft 
John P. Dougherty, Chicago 
.|James L, Beattey, Indianapolis 
Vernon M. Vierth, Des Moines 
H. Goodwin, Wellington 
Keen Johnson, Richmond 

.|A. W. Newlin, New Orleans 
Mrs. Florence Latno, Old Town 
...|/Hugh Allen Meade, Baltimore 
......}Miss Mary D. Corkery, Boston 
......|Andrew Ballinger, Lansing 

EB. F. Kelm, Chanhassen 

. |S. T. Roebuck, Newton 


-....../Mrs. Lula M. Barry, Jefferson City 


Sam B. Winn, Deer Lodge 

Robt. D. Flory, Albion 

.|Leonard Wilson, Reno 

Henry Lagasse, Nashua 

Charles Quinn, Trenton 

Benj. D. Luchini, Santa Fe 
Albert L. Ward, New York City 
D. L. Ward, Newbern 

A. T. Nicklawsky, Hiilsboro 

sie ap Mrs. Theda Jacobs, Columbus 

-|L. T. Cook, Purcell 

eS. Flavel W. Tempie, Portland 

.|Ralph M. Bashore, Harrisburg 

Gen. Henry D. Hamilton, West Barrington 

Shosas Lane L. Bonner, Columbia 

.|W. J. Dawson, Pierre 

Carmack Cochran, Nashville 

Vann M. Kennedy, Austin 

..|Lyle D. Nichols, Salt Lake City 

..|Prof. George R. Stackpole, Winooski 
.|M. A. Hitchinson, Richmond 

Mrs. Marie A. Proctor, Seattle 
Mrs. Garda Bachell, Bethany 

.|George F. Ogle, Waldo 

Bard Farrell, Cheyenne 


American Labor Party Executive Committee 


(A New York State organization, affiliated with Labor’s Non-Partisan League) 
(Headquarters, 151 West 40th Street, New York City) 


State Chairman—Luigi Antonini; 


State Vice Chairmen—James J. Bambrick, Elinore M. Herrick, 


Arthur Huggins, Jacob S. Potofsky, Michael J. Quill; State Treasurer—Andrew R. Armstrong; State 
Executive Secretary—Alex Rose. 


MEMBERS OF THE N. Y¥. STATE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
(All New York City unless otherwise stated) 


(As of November, 1938) 
_ Name Address Name Address 
218 W. 40th St. Lewis, Marxis ss -is006 hs 


ee Mytlel .cusn dx! 
trong, Andrew R. 


3 wat aera ey 


Arnone, PAUL. 6.00. pate [108 “food St., Corona 
acker, George....... ...-421 B. 52d St. 
3 brick, James J....... 570 Seventh Ave. 
WOR, ALOITY 6. os ai 2 250 W. 26th St. 
ee: Mrs. Dorothy ...|51 Union Sa. 
tein, Meyer, A. C. Ww. 
PA. Local 169 ...5.4....- 799 pte 
law, Joseph.......... 60 W. 35th St. 


Shatman, Abraham...,... 


yubinsky, David 


‘einstone, Morris as mane obs 


‘rankel, Nathan.. 


137 Gentre St. 


109-28 Crest Isl. Blvd. 


Blyd., 


175 E. Broadway 
ee 260 Riverside Dr. 
.|102 W. 38th St. 

. |932 Broadway 


an Dr. Louis. . .|135 Prospect Pk. S.W., 
Brooklyn 

Herrick, Mrs. Elinore M... | Woolworth Bldg. 

fiilman, Sidney.........- 15 on Sq. 

ockman, Julius......... 18 W. 40th St. 

ollander, Louis......-... 31 W. 15th St. 
gins, ESTE oiticnie. oc 112 State St., Albany 
PUEVOIEY aats)'s ais, iolore.s « : | |2385 Creston Ave., Bronx || 


50 Lafayette St. 
Mendelowitz, Abraham...|31 W. 37th St. 
Miller, Abraham......... 3 
Molisani, Edward........ 


Nagler, AsiOTe.6 th hn = eat 131 W. 33d St 
Null, Samuel........-.... 51 Chambers St. 
Perlmutter, Samuel....... 60 W. 35th St. 
Post, DAVEION 410) > oes o's 290 Park Ave. 
Pototsky, JROOD Sot cas 50 Union Sa. 
Quill, Michael J., Trans- : 

port Workers Union..... 153 W. 64th St. 


31 W. 37th St. 
521 Fifth Ave. 


80 Centre ie 


RE Ce sia ee elec 
Schlesinger, Emil....,.... 
Schneiderman, Rose, Dept. 

(23 9p OF: 17) ES Rene 
Shore, Smauel........... 


Spector, Nathaniel....... 31 W. 37th St. 
Umbhey, Frederick F. .|3 W. 16th 
Waldman, Louis......... 302 Broadway 
Weinstein, Murray....... 22 E. 15th St. 
Weinstock, Louis......... 253 W. 28th St 
Wilson, William §......... 22 W. 16th 
Wolchok, Samuel......... 152 W. 42d St. 


s 
Young, Thomas. 4). ...00) 570 Ene Ave. 


POTitIey, MGA. * bile heat 245 WHifth Ave. 

Zimmerman, Charles...... 218 W. 40th St. 
Members ex-officio: 

wlinken, 8. Misia... 08 551 Fifth Ave. 

Brower, Walter.......... U. S. Court House 


Tie er 


gt ate hee 


Lae 


ee en 


Dis Rye 


ie > ape 


6 
aed 


7164 "Republican National Committe 


' Rep ublican National 


poole e Washington, D. C. Secretary, Harold W. Mason 


= = be! 3 ; 
f * Chairman—John Hamilton, Kansas; Vice-Chair- | who are ex-officio eee Ro x 
New Ham Joseph W. Martin, Jr., 
mage Ralph Eo. Williams,» Oregon. “Daniel” Paul Pizeieicions, R. L; Walter S. ‘Gahansunt 


Pomeroy, New Jersey; Mrs. John E. Hillman, Col- . J. Will Taylor, Tenn.: Harrison E. Spang! ~ 
orado; Mrs. Worthington, Scranton, Pennsylvania; Yas hers! Marearel Wyeth, Mo.; Mrs. Horace | 
Treasurer—C. B. Goodspeed, Illinois; General Sayre, Okla.; R. B. Creager, Texas; Mrs. Bertha 
~Counsel—Henry P. Fletcher, Rhode Island. D. Bauer, Ill.; Ezra R. Whitla, Idaho; S. F. vem 
i Executive Committee—(in addition to officers | Jr., Conn.; FF. Taggart, Ohio. 
MEMBERS OF THE REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE ig 


E (As of November, 1938) 
paso ataa: POMS Nines eat RONEN Soltis Pua ty BSE Mee eM RESO Do) TN Mrs. Pearl Wates, Birmingham 


es ope eae Ned Creighton, Phoenix................Mrs. Robert Lincoln Hoyal, Douglas 
Sealed ai Wallace Townsend, Little Rock..........Mrs. A. C. Remmel, Little Rock 
. William F. Knowland, Oakland.......... Mrs. Edith Van de Water, Long Beach 
Colorado..... ..Charles R. Enos, Denver-.:....2....... Mrs. John E. Hillman, Delta 
Connecticut. . +... 45 .Samuel F. Pryor, Jr., Greenwich... 5....2- Miss Katherine Byrne, Putnam 
- Delaware..........-- Daniel O. Hastings, Wilmington.... . ....Mrs. F. G. Tallman, Wilmington 


John) F) Harris, Palm Beach... 32 .... 2s. Mrs. Sidney C. Brown, Tampa 
James W. Arnold, Athens............... Mrs. Bertha M. Field, Marietta 
Ezra R. Whitla, Coeur d’Alene..“....... Mrs. Emma Clouchek, Twin Falls 
George F. Harding, COMA CALO. sc chee.s opehanacthe.« Mrs. Bertha D. Bauer, Chicago 
William G. Irwin, Columbus......... ‘Mrs. Grace B. Reynolds, Cambridge City 
Harrison E. Spangler, Cedar Rapids Miss Martha McClure, Mount Pleasant 
John, Hamilton, Topeka... .........-5 Mrs. Ralph A. Harris, Ottawa 
John M. Perkins, Frankfort.......-. Mrs. Christine B. South, Frankfort 
John E. Jackson, New Orleans..... .Mrs. Julia G. Forston, Shreveport 
William S. Linnell, Portland....... Miss Marion E. Martin, Bangor 
Ao Seales st = OE Weller; Baltimore =. 22.22. shes se Mrs. Edmonia Lawson, ‘Baltimore 
assachusetts......Joseph W. Martin, Jr., North Agblenors Miss Margaret A. Green, Holyoke 
MEPIS AS cae ts to bys = James E. Davidson, Bay City.. Mrs. Jacob Steketee, Grand Rapids 
Rare aeta oe Roy E. Dunn, St. Paul...... Mrs. Chris Carlson, Blue Earth 
wees.s...Perry W. Howard, Jackson . Mrs. Mary C. Booze, Mound Bayou 
hate i aacks Arthur M,. Curtis, Springfield. Mrs. Margaret Wyeth, St. Joseph 
chic a= See Joseph D. Scanlan, Miles City Mrs. Orvis Evans, Butte 
feeesin ee eLugh AS Butler, Omaha. Mrs. Curry W. Watson, Lincoln 
Bisa site ...Lester D. Summerfield, Reno’... Mrs. Ouve C? Stewart, Tonopah 
New Hampshi Robert P. Burroughs, Mancheste: . Edward D. Toland, Concord 
_ New Jersey.......... Daniel E. Pomeroy, Englewood . Edna B. Conklin, Hackensack 
New Mexico......... Cyrus McCormick, Santa Fe... . . . E. L. Moulton, Albuquerque q 
New York. .. Kenneth F. Simpson, New York C . Ruth Baker Pratt, New York City 
..Charles A, Jonas, Lincointon . 
William Stern, Fargo. .. 


E. Stenersen, Minot 
5 Katharine K. Brown, Dayton 
_ SI! : . Horace H. Sayre, Ardmore 
Ralp E. Williams, Portland . Charles E. Runyon, Portland 
R L . Worthington, Scranton 
Jesse H. Metcalf, Providence . Paul FitzSimmons, Newport 
Joseth W. Tolbert, Ninety Si . Julia Elizabeth Tolbert, Greenwood — 
Harvey Jewett, Jr., me - Paul Rewman, Pierre 
Mrs. Ruby Roach McLane, Nashville 
.- Mrs. Lena Gay More, Brownsville 
Mrs. Jesse F. Cannon, Salt Lake City 
Miss Consuelo: Northrop, Harte tans 
Mrs. Murray Boocock, Keswick 
Miller Freeman, Seattle. Mrs. J. T. Urquhart, Yakima 
Walter S. Hallanan, Charleston Mrs. Cara L. Ebert, Parkersburg 
P Wood, Janesville...... Mrs. Harry E. Thomas, Sheboygan 
rans P. Horton, Buffalo. Mrs. Jamés-Reynolds, Sheridan 
DN SS 2 eee E, A. Rasmuson, Skagway . Mrs. Margaret E. White, Juneau 
ict of olumbiak. F. Colladay, Washington Mrs. Virginia White Speel, Washington 
* James P. Winne, Honolulu. .Mrs. Muriel Shingle White, Honolulu ~~ 
.. John W. Hausserman, Manila. Miss Marguerite Wolfson, Manila 
Juan B. Huyke, San Juan... a6 


R. B. Creager, Brownsville 
Georze Snyder, Salt Lake City 
Harold W. Mason, Brat” a 
Henry A. Wise, Kiptopeke.. 


ualifications for Voting by States 
must be at least 21 years of.age; a citizen; not a convict; able to read or write; must dot ’ 
e estates paupers are ineligible. 

PREVIOUS RESIDENCE REQUIRED 
In State |In County|In Precin. {j State In State |In Cotnty]In Precin. 


eid 1 yr. 3 mos. Nebraska...... 
30 days 30 days Nevada... 22.65. 30 are 
6 mos. 30 days New pea tase G.aniGas cao ee 
90 days | 40 days || New Jersey. 1 yr. 5 mos. 
90 days 10 days New Mexico . lyr. 90 days 
SOS aif ke ok era New York. lyr. 4 mos. 
3 mos. 30 days North Carolina} 1 yr. AEE, Wael) 
. moa 30 days — orth Dakota..| 1 yr. 90'days 
My (toon ch oes NOs. o5 Seve lyr. t ; 
30 days |... )! Oklahoma......} 194, Paes lee cae 
90 days 30 days Oregon........] 6 mos. eat 
60 days 30 days ||Pennsylvania...| 1 yr. : 
60 days 10 days Rhode Island...} 2 yrs. 
80 days 30 days South Carolina.| 2 yrs. 
6 mos. 60 days South Dakota..| 1 yr. 
1 yr. 3 mos. lyr. 
Soe fe Sighs cater ee lyr. 
6 mos 1 day 1 oe 
6 days 6 mos. lyr. 
20 days 20 days || Virginia....... 1 yr. 
F heivig aieteuciaxd 10 days lyr. 
1 yr. T5VE es\ eee pease 
60 days 60 days |; Wisconsin... .. lyr. 
@'MN06. A) ated creas bois lyr. 
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ae Officers of Republican State Committees 
(As of November, 1938) 


..|Charles McQuillon, Winslow... .. ‘bess C. M. Wood, Glendale; Walter Runke, Flagstaff: 


: . M. Elias, Tucson; K. T. Pal copy 3 
Arkansas. ...|Osro Cobb, Little Rock.......... John W. White, Russelivitie eee cree 


California. .../B. M. Melvin, San Francisco. ... . Mcintyre Faries, Los Angeles; Mrs. Jessie S. William- 


son, Berkeley; Mrs. C. D.-Collins, Fresno; Mrs. Wm, 
E. Evans, Los Angeles 


Colorado..... J. Edgar Chenoweth, Denver..... Mrs. Marjorie Riedel, Ault 
mnecticut .|Benjamin Harwood, Chester..... Miss Katherine Byrne, Putnam 
elaware....|Ebe W. Chandler, Wilmington. ..|Mrs. Vera G. Davis, Dover 
. of Col... .. James C. Wilkes, Washington... ./|Claude W. Owen, Washington : 
Florida...... C. H. MeNulty, Melbourne......|/Mrs. Mollie Whiting, Wauchula; Mrs, Lora dwards, 
Easy eck oye ‘ae Wentworth, Pensacola; J. 8S. G: 
a ner, am 
Georgia...... Clint W. Hager, Atlanta......... gest oo Dawsonville; W. Terrell Kitchens, 
Mitche 
ARO, ..... 2% Tom. Heath, Botse.............. Mrs. Carlyle Smith, Caldwell 
Illinois...... A. K. Stiles, Sycamore. ..........|John Searing - Carbondale 
Indiana...... Arch. N. Bobbitt, Indianapolis ...|Mrs. Eleanor B. Snodgrass, Nashville 
Towa...:..... J. H. Milroy, Des Moines:.......|Mrs. Vera L. Moss, Centerville 
Kansas...... Walter S. Fees, Topeka..........|Elizabeth Reigart, Baxter Springs 
Kentucky....|Thomas S. Yates, Grayson... .... |R. C. Tway, Louisville 


Louisiana. ...|J. P. Duhe, New Iberia..........|Mrs. Lillian’ T. Martin, Ruston 


Maine.......|J. Fred O'Connell, Bangor... ....|Mrs. Inez G. Wing, Kingsfield 
Maryland....|W. David Tilghman, Jr., Baltimore|Walter R. Ruddy, Mount Airy 
Mass.........|Carroll Meins, Boston........... |Mrs. Alfred B. Williams, Taunton 
Michigan ....|James F. Thomson, Lansing...... |Mrs. C. L. Barber, Lansing 


Minnesota...|Dr. R. C. Radabaugh, Hastings. .|J. R. Sweitzer, St. Paul; Henry Somson, Jr. New Ulm: 
Mrs. J. K. Daniels, Minneapolis..| Mrs. M. L. Spencer, Winona 


Mississippi. ../Dr. S. D. Redmont, Jackson.....'J. B. Woods, Hattiesburg 
issouri...../Barak T. Mattingly, St. Louis....|Miss Celta Smith, St. Louis : 
ontana....|E. K. Cheadle, Jr., Helena....... Mrs. C. F. Ullman, Big Timber; Mrs. Grace. Catlin, 
é | Dr. J. W. Williamson, Shelby 

Nebraska....|Lyle E. Jackson, Neligh......... Mrs. Elsie Diers, Omaha; Mrs. Margaret M. Kerl, 


Grand Island; Harry M. Spencer, 

Norval, Seward 

Nevada...... Forrest W. Eccles, Reno......... Carl L. Dodge, Fallon; Ryland G. Taylor, Las Vegas; 
Anna Montroso, Gardnerville; H. U. Castle, Elko; 
Vincent J. Ruse, Goldfield; Peter Morialdo, Eureka; BE. 
S. Dyer, Winnemucca; Rene W. Lemaire, Battle 
Mountain; Uther Jones, Pioche; Harriet K. Arentz, 
Simpson; Paul R. Coryell, Virginia City; John W. Con- 
bors, Hawthorne; Allen Rivers, Tonopah; W. E. Baldy, 
Carson City; August C. Frolich, Reno; James H. Caus- 
ton, Lovelock; William C. Goodman, Ely 

Robert W. Upton, Concord; Jacob M. Schulins, Newport 

Mrs. Pearl M. Bridegum, Hainesport; Edward T. 
Moore, Passaic; George C. Warren, Jr., Summit 

Mrs. Caroline Pyle, Albuquerque 

Miss Jane H. Todd, Tarrytown 

Mrs. Eugene Hester, Reidsville 


Lincoln; Harry 


New Hamp...|James C. Farmer, Concord....... 
New Jersey. .|Clayton E. Freeman, Glen Ridge. 


N. Mexico. ...|George R. Craig, Albuquerque. .. 
New York..../Wm. S. Murray, New York City. 
N. Carolina. .|Jake F. Newell, Charlotte........ 
N. Dakota...|John Gray, Bismarck............ Nels P. Jensen, Hazen; Mrs. E. O. Craig, Esmond 
2) Ed. D. Schorr, Columb Mrs. Mary L. Forrest, Cleveland 


aElshoma...{T. R. Blaine, Oklahoma Gity...._ Miss Nell’ Neville, Altus 
a ....}Kern Crandall, Portland......... \Mrs. Harriet Ryan, Bond 


enn.........|James F. Torrance, Harrisburg...|Mrs. Jno Y. Huber, Jr., Haverford 
le Isl. ...|Pierce H- Brereton, Providence...|Mrs. Louis A. Olney, Providence 
. Carolina. .|Joseph W. Tolbert, Ninety-Six...|T. J. Pinckney, St. George 
Dakota. ...|J. D. ae we aaa RS es aw a Mrs. = Le sy Eire sae’ _ 
E ssee...|W. I. ey | ee |Mrs. Be ughes, Mur or 
re Me bee e Hugh E. Exum, Amarillo; Mrs. Carl G. Stearns, Houston 


Meee LL. 2 
ahaa Mrs. Earl Davis, Salt Lake City 


ermont..... ‘Harry G. Hunter, East Corinth...|Mrs. Clarence Morgan, Shelbourne 
ee ce R. Ahalt, Arlington.....|R. O. Crockett, Tazewell; Mrs. H. E. Page, Norfolk; 
preinie. | a init . ee a has = ria bend es 
ton. |Tom Oakshott, Colville.......... rs. Sadie Barker, Seattle 
We viata ..JC. BE. Boone, Ronceverte.......- Robert H. C. Kay, Charleston 


Wisconsin... |Dr. F. L. Gullickson, Milwaukee. .|Howard Greene, Genesee Depot; Mrs. C. J. Otjen, Mil- 


; waukee 
ming....|James B. Griffith, Cheyenne..... Mrs. Constance McKinney, Basin 
one ..|Elton Engstrom, ‘Douglas .. ee 


: Proportional Representation and How It Works 


’ porti: resentation is the method used; marking a cross in the square the voter marks the 

; a cre, fe reicls the votes are so counted | ballot with the figures 1, 2, 3, 4, etc., in the order 

at each party has representation in the elective | of his preference for the candidates. If Candidate 
y in proportion to its strength. Assume you A is the voter's first choice, the numeral I is writ- 

Jong to a club with 100 members, divided into | ten in the square opposite Candidate A. If Candi~ 
ee groups, A, B and C, each with different ideas | date B ranks second, 2 goes in the square opposite 
to how the club should be managed. Assume | his name. The voter distributes the figures 3, 4, 5, 
up A has 60 members, B, 30 and C, 10. Thus,| 6, etc., opposite the names of the candidates as 

an executive committee of ten members is to be} they rank in his preference. The voter does not 
: be truly representative of the club | have to vote for every candidate on the ballot. 


en, ; 
rship the committee would have delegates 
Reads a the three groups. Since A has 60 
mbers of a total membership of 100, it would be 
sntitled to 6 on the committee, B, 3, and C,1. The 
resentation of each group would be in propor- 

m to its strength. a 
Substitute the names of political parties for the 
ups and the elective office for the committee 
1d you have a penere ie of the principles of 

. R. applied to an election. 

The voter finds on the P. R. ballot handed to him 
ty or group designations after the names of 
eandidates who are officially supported by 
arties or groups. Emblems are barred, but op- 
each is a small square. Instead of 


le pi 


The N. Y. City Charter provides that when a 
man has received 75,000 votes he shall be declared 
elected to the Council. Since some candidates will 
receive more than the quota on the first tally their 
extra ballots will be transferred to the next avail- 
able choice marked on that extra ballot. If both 
the number 1 and 2 choices are elected, the ballot 
will be cast for the number 3 choice. 
candidates are not elected by this process after the 
first tally, the candidate with the smallest number 


of first choices is eliminated and these ballots are 


now transferred to the next available choice in- 
dicated on the ballot. This process of elimination 


_and distribution continues until the proper number 


of candidates has been elected. - 


If enough - 


ee 
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‘Manhattan Democratic and Republi. 


New York County Democratic Eeeeanive ‘Comm ittee 


(Headquarters, 100 East 17th Street) 


War doe Christopher D. Sullivan. Chairman County Co 


mmittee—David H. Knott. in rea 


Kenneally. All 


John T. Eagan.. 


‘Andrew B. Keatin 


f Pe ate Lougalin, . 


mish T. M. 


Timothy J. Sullivan. . : 


Charles L. Kohler..... 
George F. Greer..... 
.|games J. Hines. ..... 
(|Wm. P. Kenneally. .. 

Michael J. Cruise. ... 


| 1 [525 W. 125th Stree 


109 W. 96tn Street... . 
139 W. 14th Street... . 
108 W. 45th Street.... 
292 Manhattan Ave... 
- |345 Second Avenue.. 


400 rE. 51st Street. 
327 E. 65th Street. 


789 Park Avenue. 
334 RE. 79th Street. 


.|1451 Lexington Ave... 
208 EF. 116th Street... . 


.|Miss Ehzabeth M. Barry 


.|Mrs. Mary F. Russell...1..... 


: ...|Miss Ethel Brociner....-..... 
“}115 W. 116th Street... 


Miss Birdie Amsterdam....... 
Mrs. Sadie E. Garland........ 
Mrs. Agnes P. Husch 
Miss Loretta Bonner........ 
Mrs. Margaret Rogan........ 


Miss Anna Montgomery 
Miss Marion L. 4 

Mrs. Abby Shay Hughes 
Mrs. Deila McCarron. . 
Miss Abbie G. Sheehan .. 


Mrs. Johanna Graf........... 


Mrs. Sara Paul 
Mrs. Anna Moynihan........ 
Mrs. Mary A. Quigley........ 


#. McMahon. Secretary—Bert Stand. Chairman Executive Committee—William P. 
names as of November, 1938. 4 
Leaders (Men) " Address Leaders (Women) Address ; 
a ; 
Daniel EB, Finn. .|15 Vandam Street.....|Mrs. Margaret Fay...-...--- 24 Chariton Street 
Dr, Pauw E. Santan| 59 Madison St......-- Mrs. Jeannette Fein.......... 184 Monroe St. 4 
Albert Marinelli, oo nae ea ete Stik Mrs, Blvira Caffre........... 36 Kenmare Street | 
Chris D. Sullivan. ...-|86 Forsythe St... 2. |e. ee ee ke ce ce ee eee ee la eee eee eee een ee 
Charles W. Culkin. ...|/599 Hudson St... ....|Mrs. Clara E. Keenan........ 277 W. 11th Street 4 
iWm, L. Kavanagh... .|267 W. 25th Street. ...|Mrs. Mary G. Murphy....... 445 W. 23d Street 
|Charles H. Hussey. ...|264 W. 34th Street..../Mrs. Angela Bathe........... 433 W. 34th St. 
. | William J. Ahearn.....|290 E. Broadway..... Mrs. Mary Halpin........... 296 East Broadway 
William J. Kissane. .../315 W. 42d Street..... Mrs. Mary Dobbins........:. 351 W. 42nd St. : 
_|Michael J. Kennedy .. .|728 Ninth Avenue... .|Mrs. B. McCarthy......-. -... 1439 W. 5ist St 
Alexander Smith..... 424 W. 57th Street. ...|Miss Martha Byrne.......... 131 W. 61st Street 
,|David Lazarus. ..... 247 E. 7th Street...... Miss Carolyn Lewis.......... 441 E. 15th St- 
237 W. 72nd Street....|/Mrs. N. Taylor Paillips....... 23 W. 73rd Street 


2995. lithstreet 
60 W. 101st Street ig 
15 W. iltn St. ‘ ’ 


.|15 Park Avenue 


520 W. 110th Street 


...|317 E. 18th Street 

. {137 E. 29th Street 
. /841 BE. 51st Street 
.|90 Morningside Drive 


—— eo 


333 E. 93rd Street 
ef W. 114th Street 
132 W. 118th Street 
147 E. 97th Street 


Fs Warren Hubbard. 123 W E. 116th Street 


NS ae ee 243 W. 125th Street. ..|Miss Jeanne Wells........... W. 127tn Street 
.|107 BE. 125th Street... .|Mrs. Sadita Wilson........... 205. 3 Lexington Ave. 
SE 728 St. Nicholas Ave. .}Mrs. Ruth B. Price.........../2332 Seventh Ave. 
ce Oe 3686 Broadway.......|Miss Ethel Cohen............/870 Riverside Dnve 
epee 4290 Broadway. . ./Mrs. Mariam Faitt...........)597 W. 172d Street 


leaders are in the Tammany fold. The Grand — 
Sachem, Dr. Thomas Darlington, is Father of thes 
Council. Among the Sachems are Alired E. Smith, | 
John F. Curry, Surrogate James A. Foley, ex- 
Mayor John P. O’Brien, Christopher D. Sullivan, 
William P. Kenneally, David H. Knott, George 
Gordon Battle, Henry W. Unger, George W. 
Olvany, Daniel E. Finn, and Daniel L. Ryan. 


New York County Republican Executive Committee | 
’ . (Headquarters 54 West 40th St.) : 


Pres ent—Kenneth F. Simpson; Ist Vice-President—Mrs. Anita D. Leon; 2nd Vice-President—Joseph 
Levens on ; Vreasurer—William M. Chadbourne; Secretary—Victor+R. Kauffmann; Chairman of 
en’s Division—Mrs. Anita D. Leon. All names as of November, 1938, 


New York County Democratic Executive 
ittee occupies rented quarters in the home 
the Society of Saint Tammany, 100 E, 17th St., 
she e two organizations are distinct. The Society 
it. Tammany, or Columbian Order, was in- 
orated in 1789 as a benevolent, patriotic, and 
al body. It now has about 1,000 members. Most 
of the Democratic assembly district 


TON nS ae i anal at 


is 


Headquarters Associate Leaders Headquarters i A 
. 1236 BE, Broadway. .... Mrs. Mary A. Howard.......- 236 East Broadw;: : z 
Eee oe 198 Sixth Ave........|/Miss Maria Sylvester.........|198 Sixth Ave. ie k 


281 Grand St........: Mrs. Rose Goldman,......... 281 Grand St. 
¢ Miss Eleanor EB. Rose......... 

Mrs. Alma M. Markey....... 

Mrs. Alice Ferguson.....5.... 

Mis. rs. Clara E, ees Sb 4 


Mrs. M.I. A. Bubaseck.. - 
Miss Margaret M, Burnet 
Mrs. Jane C. Goodier. . 
Mrs. Mary BNE. Mike 
.|Mrs. J. Homer Cudmore 
Miss D. B. Rackoff..... 
Miss Evelyn R. Stern... 
Mrs. Josephine Wanek. .. 
Mrs. G 


Miss Kathryn P.. Kolb........ 
Mrs. Belle Spalding.......... 1 
ne gees Mrs. Flizabetn Pierce. . .::.../173 East 116th St. 
.|Mrs. Bertha Kelsh........... 168 East ape St. 
Miss Dorothy Fambro........ 308 Leno 

Miss J aves oe UNS tad ae coh 113 Ease Taste St. : 


omas Mallee jet 
of erederie E. Coudert. Jr. 
; eee C. Hecht, Jr. 


2 occiaren 


a 


Harold C, Burton... . 
Jos. G. Mandl........ 
Ase Harold Forstenzer. 
samuel Lepler. . ae 
|John J. ‘Fitzsimmons. 


we wey AVATR. LIC bP OCY 6 vceieie sie eee 


Man Bertha M. Hazclhurst. 
Mrs. Anita D. Leo 
Mrs. Elizabeth Guy.. 


4928 Broadway....... 


Pa 


Brooklyn and Bronx Political Leaders 767 
te Se 
Kings County Democratic Executive Committee 
a (Headquarters, 4 and 5 Court Square, Brooklyn) 
ss ese ae pers, Chairman County Committee—John J. Dorman, 1410 E. 22d St. Secretary 


D. D. McGarey, 241 Hewes St. 


Colonial Road. Chairman Finance Committee—Frank J. Murphy, 42 Broad- 
way, N. Y. C. Treasurer—Chris. C. Mollenhauer, 60 Clarkson Ave. Chairman Law Commmiites=tranghe 
All names as of November, 1938. 


hd 
n 
37 
; . 


g 
d 
} 


A.D. Leaders (Men) 


a 


Frank V. Keily 
John Cashmore.. 
Joseph Reich 


Thos. J. MeGee.. 
John F. Lantry . 
Jas. B. Allen. 


et a et F 
He DD SO COST DD UT G0 ND et 


. |839 President St 
.|152 Sullivan P). 
. |65 Prospect Pk. W 
-|15 Orient Ave.... 


Jas. J. Heffernan. 

Wm. J. Meagher. . 

Joseph Lentol.......... 
15 /|Peter J. McGuinness... ; 
16 |Ken. F. Sutherland. ..... Sea Gat 
17 San seg J. Carney....... 
18 [Irwin Steingut.......... 
19 (Joseph P. Marcelle... ... 
20 jJas. W. Tuomey........ 
21 |Henry Hesterberg....... 
22 |Francis J. Sinnott....... 
23. |Maxwell Ross.......... i 


Address 


if Mrs. Ella Heal cy. 


Leaders (Women) Address 
Mrs. Anna Brady..:......1 15 Clinton St. 
tue ites oa eee Se 227 Dean 


St. 
.|1472 B. lath St. 
213 Congress St. 
272 Penn St. 


Cs atharine T. Sharkey 

Mrs. Helen E. Lacy......... 928 Putnam Ave. 

Hk; Rae WAGON. os cs 736 Willoughby Ave 
Bois sonnei 421 37th St. 

639A Baltic St. 

358 Senator St. 

61 Eastern Pkwy. 

107 Cambridge Pl. 


Miss Gertrude C. Gleason... 


405 Grand St.. 


139 ge net St 
1363 Proapent Pi. ee 
706 Eastern Pkwy . 

420 Stockholm St...... 
1104 Madison St. . 


118 Arlington Ave. 
1486 Eastern Pkwy... a 


:|Miss Margaret O’Connor 


Miss Mary F. Shea......... 376 8th St. 
Miss Teresa Vespole.. . A 


Miss Wanda Skrznska... 


Mrs. Minnie Wright..... 


.|Mrs. Minnie J. Abel........ 409 Hancock St 
.|/Mrs. S M, Minsterer....... 1030 Park Pl. 

Mrs. Sylvia Epstein. ......../92 Cook St. 

.|Mrs. Helen A. Braun......../28 Palmetto St. | 
Mrs. Mary F. Sis as ead 170 B, 17th St 
.|Mrs. Theresa Lies pes: . {187 Miller Ave. 


Miss Louise Nardone. . ‘| 12347 Atlantie Ave. 


Kings County Republican Executive Committee 
: (Headquarters, 160 Montague St., Brooklyn) 


Chairman—John R. Crews. Treasurer—Edgar H. Hazelwood. Secretary—Frederick H. Stevenson 
County Leader—John R. Crews, Chairman County Committee. 


A. D.| Leaders (Men) Address Leaders (Women) Address 
am, 
S 1 jGeorge C. Dagher....... 59 ye ace Bates tA Miss Amy Wren............ 215 Montague St 
4 2. swim fF. Powers......... vd AS SS - Se ae Sadie F, Robinson.......... 2177 B.-21st St. 
& Walter J. Verme........ 49 Dikepan ies se kee Mrs. Eliz. Cavagnaro....... 389 Clinton St. 
4 /|Martin Chiusano........ 613 Myrtle Ave.... agMirg. 1s. Conn... a) ecko ste 126 Clymer St 
5 j|Jobn Wirth.... .../749 Putnam Ave.. Mrs. May M. Johnston.. . |678 Halsey St. 
6 |John R. Crews. .|666 Willoughby A’ Mrs. Marguerite M. Kuhn.. ./523 Greene Ave. 
7 |Charles Muller. .|622 Sixth Ave.. Mrs. Cath. C. Cannon.... 558 54th St. 
8 |Harold L. Turk .|281 Carroll St.. Mrs. Loretta Danemeyer 182 lith St 
= Pe ee ng. . 192 Marine Ave Trine Johnson.......... .|7222 Tenth Ave 
10 |Fred M. Ahern 353 —. Pl. Anna, PUNO. «25 Ses 20 .|113 Sixth Ave. 
11. ‘|J. Leo Morrison. Ne We AVG: Seas as 8 Fanny B. Kaufman......... 12 Ee one! Ave. 
12 = |William T. Sapp ath Third Bt pee A ‘Bertha B. Ahlund........... 516 11th Si 
13 |Fred'k De Piano. .|148 Manhattan Aye. .../Edna Tannenbaum......... 151 Manhateat Ave 
14 |Benj. Moskowitz. .:..7.: BST BO. 24 Bei ive 2 es Fone Cilvestris G8. 23 aE: 180 No. 6th St. 
15 |Richard Wright......... 59. Newell St. .....--..- Alice Wohlmaker............ 38 Oakland St. 
16 |Thos. G. Parisi........- 1314 Ocean Pkwy....../Mae Roth................. 2233 83d St. 
idee Wit: WEDD... ;....2.. 1299 Dean St.......... Julia M. Jenkins. ........... 8 Madison St 
18 j|Abraham H. Goodman. . ge Empire Blvd...... Mrs. Maude W. Cory......- 117 E. 39th St 
19 |Jacob Bartscherer....... 178 Evergreen Ave. .... Mrs. Mae K. Pisciotta...... 415 Stockholm St. 
20 mest C. Wagner. ./67 Linden St.......... Mrs, Fiath M. Andrews..... 285 Weirfield St. 
mie jrred k Fraiche. ........ 304 hr nae a AVE... ea tere x Se oe ie Go al pong St. 
smeas 448 Ridgewood Ave....|Mrs. Dorothy A. McKnight. 
3 aod ie io 4 me 1407 Herkimer > Se Mrs. Della F. Johnson....... 1107 Horkisies St. 
Bronx County Republican Executive Committee 
(Headquarters: 701 E. 212 St.) 
Chairman, John J. Knewitz; Secretary, Herman Winner. 
Dist.| Leaders (Men) Address Leaders (Women) Address 
erm. OR FON oa a 437 E. 145th St . Naomi McCallen. .. ./437 BE. 145th St. 

2 Power ane ae 1401 University Ave. . Eliz. Back...... .|1087 Summit Ave. 
3. |Alfred B. Simmonds 784 E. 156t . Fannie Goudket. .|707 Jackson Ave. 
4° |Ernest W. Bradb 1007 Forest Ave Carre Ratble.. 2.) foc. +s 1362. Franklin Ave. 
5 |I. Chas. Lebwith 66 Simpson St. , Mae B. Harrigss . s-. 1034 Prospect Ave. 
@ |John J. “Knewitz. 3424 Olinville Ave : Gladys Banks. ........ 3715 Rombouts Ave. 
7 |Chas. E. Buchner 765 E. 175t . Bilis, Barnett... +. 645 E. Tremont Ave 
8 |Frank J. Bruschi . Bessie B. Jackson...... 1900 Hennessy Pl 

9 |Sam. J. Joseph | Rae Hershey:....... 002. 901 Hunts Ave. 
10 [Pell D’Angelica. : Carrie M. Wallace... .. 454 B. 160th St. 


wae] 
@ 
cad 
. 


Le ae ner T 

ar] Ce ieee ce 
[Bernard ue yaa Be 
Harry W. C 


 CONIOUURO ee 


- |940 
2412 Frisby Ave. 


; Pst Ww. 
3492 Park Ave 


413 E. 140th St. 


1040 eae HAVO: cs0 

1782 Union Ave. ....--. 

595 E. 1evth St. 
Simpson St. 


1936 Crotona A 
192d St. 


Mrs. Clara Gompers. 

(Vacant) 

.|Mrs. Sara Gallagher. 
Miss Margaret Behan 
Mrs. Susan 
Mrs. Edna F. Standish.... 

. (Mrs. Mary F. Kennedy.... 


Bronx Cee Democratic Executive Committee 


p. (Headquarters—529 Courtlandt Avenue; Chairman, Edward J. Flynn.) 
Dd Leaders (Men) Address Leaders (Women) | Address L 


479 E. 141st St. 

354 E. 135th St. - 
833 Washington Ave. 
773 Beck St. 


914 Hoe Ave. 

561 Tomlinson Aye. 
2008 Crotona Ave. 
116 E. Mosholu Pkwy. 
900 Gr. Concourse 


McShane...... 


: 


~ 


ot 


7168 


; 


Gucens County Democratic Excoatiee. Com 
(Headquarters, 60-19 Roosevelt Ave., Woodside, L. LL.) 


Chairman—James A. Roe. Secretary—John Lutz. ae 
= mid 
| Leaders (Men) Address Leaders (Women) Address a 
James J. Delaney..../3177 46th St., L. I. C....... Trene EB. Jelis....... 3509 B’way, L. I. C. 
Robt. Battipaglia.../3510 11th St., L. I. C....... Nan Hart-Hetner.. .|2142 45th Rd., L, I. C. 
John A. Adams...... 1-16 27th St., i | fa GEO c Julia Chesney...... 3018 23d St., Teo: 
Carl Deutschmann. Hones 35th St., L. - Orme «44 Mae Bainton....... 3106 42d St., ie u er 
‘|Franeis Littig....... |2257 26th St., L. I. C......-||Bridget McCarthy . .|2317 21st St. LeLG 14 
es Harry W. SNe 16212 Saunders St., L. I. C.. .||Clara Lurz......... 7010 Grand St., “Maspeth i 
_ .. |Geo. Torsney . . .|4001 50th Ave., Lave eae Hannah eariiget ...|4816 47th St., Woodside } 
aa | Alex Frontera. . .,. |5426 69th Pl., Maspeth.....||Eliz. Ring. . .../6130 Maspeth Ave.,Maspeth 
i Jas. A. Phillips. ... | .|7805 67th Rd., Mid. Vil.... .||Eva Cassidy ’||5414 90th St., Elmhurst 
_ {Peter Blasius....... 1872 Gates Ave., Ridgewood|| Winifred Schwerdt.. 6377 Palmetto St., age. ’ 
ae |Martin A. Gleason. .|1025 150th St., Whitestone. .|/Mae V. Gallis...... 2713 Eriesson Bt Elmhrst 
_ |Frank McGlynn..... 2077 45th St., L. I. C....... Mae K. Gensmere. .|2813 47th St., CG § 
. |3036 86th St., ‘Facease Hghts.|| Mabel White....... 8114 Dongan yore Elmhurst | 
Hes eG 8619 Britton Ave., Elmburst||Mary Lennon... .. .|3434 100th St., Corona 
[Roe Rooney..... 147-16 12thAve., Whitestone.|| Amelia Connell..... 1222 122d St., College Pt. a 
James Ay-Roe....... 35-62 167th St., Flushing... .||Hmily Gautier...... 9902 220th St., Queens Vil. — 
Pierce Whalen . {8625 123d St., Richm’nd Hill|/Catherine Clark... .|119-39 145th St., S.OzonePk 
Gilbert Rosenquest. . 161-31 Foch Blvd., Jamaica .|| Isabel Crewly...... 162-05 89th Ave., Jamaica 
'Wim. C. Goodwin. ...| 138-33 233d St., Laurelton..||Mae Etter......... 177-23MayerAv.,SpgfldGdn. ~ 
Daniel Haggerty ... .|109-85 200th St., Hollis..... Kath. M. Zamow.. ./ 190-04 104th Ave., Hollis 
-|Thos. J. Lanigan..../9244 214th Pl., Queens Vil..|| Naomi Nicholson .. .|9040 184th P., Hollis : 
M. Blake. . .|107-15Spgf’dBlv.,Queens V1.|| Lillian Lyons... ....'9237 215th Pl, Queens Vil. 
\ 2937 159th St., Flushing. .... Margaret Keenan.. .|4336 Smart Ave., Flushing 
Mich. Gallagh: 4860 206th St., Bayside.....||Alma Schneider. .... 4528 170th St., Flushing 
rhe s Bipadcen . .133-17 Rockaway Blvd., Cath. Tierney..... .|104-27 112th St., Richmond 
S0:.Ozone Park. . 25451. } Hill 
Lod Sey 89-06 98th St., Woodhaven. .||Helen Reid.........|8507 88th Ave., Woodhaven 
.) 1 11]9538 115th St., Richm’d Hill.||Sara Farrell .... | | | /|109-47 110th St., Richm’dHill 
Basie te 9521 85th St., Ozone Park...||Mae Geraghty. .....|9707 94th St., Ozone Park 
na oe a 315Beach90thSt.,Rock.Bch.|| Agnes Winfield .. .. .|225Beach118thSt.,Rock.Beh — 
peat ....,.{1723 Norman St., Ridgew’'d.|| Dorothea Courten . .|60 GreenwaySo., Forest Hills © 
-|Geo. Sehneider...... 6068 Putnam Ave.,Ridgew’d|| Frances Joos....... 6053 Palmetto St., Ridgew'd 
John B. Sekora..... 7302 Cooper Ave., Glendale . Mary Seeger....... 8001 62d St., Glendale - 
ames F. Pasta. .....|8417 89th St., Woodhaven. _||Claire L. Siegeliack .|88-64 76th St., Woodhaven 
|James J. Hanley..... 7104 Loubet St., Forest Hills || Jane I. Willis....... 7118 Manse St., Forest Hills 


Queens County Republican Executive Committee 


(Headquarters, 86-15 Lefferts Boulevard, Richmond Hill) 


airman—Warren B. Ashmead, 159-17 Jamaica Ave., Jamaica. Treasurer—Joseph M. Conroy, 

6 Jamaica Ave., Jamaica. Secretary—Ralph Halpern, 83-80 118th St., Kew Gardens. District 

rmen—(1) Julius Braunschweig, 32-02 30th Ave., L. I. City; (2) Anthony ah Argondizza, 6444 Grand 
Maspeth; (3) Erwin M. Riebe, 5162 43d St., Maspeth; (4) D. Lacy Dayton, 41-06 Bell Blvd., 

iyside; (5) Corning McKennee, 8806 Rockaway Beach, Rockaway Beach; (6) Edwin C. Morsch, 155- 31 

amaica Ave., Jamaica. 

= 


_ Leaders (Men) Address 


Seat Oe 13549 28th St., Ty i C........|Lucie Oerther. .....'.]/3215 41st St., L. 1. C. 
14584 -47th St. Le 1. Co... Minnie Herzog... ..|1687 Grove St., Ridgewood f 

... |26-84 94th St., Tack’ n Hghts.!Ann Alexander... .|7001 Queens Biva., Winfield © 

| {8915 134tn St., Richm'd HilMEbba M. Winslow 136-15 Ocean Ave., Rosedale — 
FN 83-80 118th St., Kew Gardens! Grace L. DeGroot. .|9526 117th St., Rich’d Hill 
:, /1833 Catalpa Ave., » Ridgew'd|Mathilde Stutz..... 7713 Jamaica Ave., Wood- 
haven ‘ 


Address 


Leaders (Women) 


Democratic Leaders, Richmond County 


(Headquarters, 38 Central Ave., St. George, Staten Island) 
A. a2 ; 
Chairman—William T. Fetherston. Secretary—William A. Smith. Treasurer—Edward J. Maloy. 


Executive Committee 


Albert C. Fach Edna V. Newbranch Tho iS) 

Miss Nora Haley Chas. F, Pallister J. Walter Tren 
, sulla pacers ese eet J. Ana Wan K. Walsh 
r - Lindsay awrence uint: 
i. 3 Dem Jos. R. McKeever Fred’k Schi _ we Sey ve 
onse X. Puan Wm. Merrifield Bernard J. ovens 


Republican Leaders, Richmond County 


S. Woodward, Country Club Grounds, Dongan Hill, i —! 

so Bs cle ae Sih Rew preter yi es ues Chairwoman “Martha aes Nae Hicbrieee th 
a artere’ raat 

—. St Port Richmond. ottenville. paorcieny, William Muirhe 


Chairman ‘ Address 


Bowed or ueDes Raklirc cpthabon Ute 230 Hart Blvd, .. 
owar iSheMerisn< ewe eereer 298 L 
i ow Hallowell......6i... ne 5 dee oe 


Election Returns—Alabama;’ Arizona 769 


ELECTION RETURNS BY STATES 


"4 
4 
; Alabama 
= (Presidential vote, 1936, 1932) 
1 1936. 1932. | 1936. 1932 
4 COUNTIES. aoa pen so | sige: COUNTIES. ae ae Roose- | Hooy- 
4 Dem. Rep. | Dem. Rep. Dem: Rep, Deut Rep. 
Autauga.... 1,525 84 1,322 138 || Jackson: 3,450 2 
Baldwin... -: 2)338 434| 2/099 544/|\Jefferson:...] 35,984| 3 813 30'860 4 36 
ss se| 2,386 50} 2,207 64/)/Lamar.....:} — 2}393 95] 2,20 : 
868) 190 1,636 145 || Lauderdale. . 4,686 391 3,24 432 
oa = a05 = Poet =s ene 444 1,290 299 
188 00 2 OM Cees 2,18 93 1,98 
2,358 83 2,280 74 || Limestone... 2,861 108 2658 10s 
4,322 581 4,391 686 || Lowndes.... 1,204 10 1,072 1 
3,626 112) 2/554|. 340||Macon...... 1/146 9 "905 5 
2,113 376 1,897 359/| Madison. ... 5,663 514 4,800 559 
z 2,565] 1,469! 1656} ~—«-1,530|| Marengo 2,287 2}097 1 
1,507 74 1,533 48}|Marion..... 2,655 892 2,327 546 
2,673 60 2,408 53 || Marshall 4,208 925 3,902 934 
2,139 700} 2,102 930 || Mobile... ... 11,165] 1,072} 9,652] — 1,707 
- 1,212 543 1,405 405||Monroe..... 2,959 29 1,972 
; 3,178 110 2,868 95|| Montgom’y 12,061 223 10,066 441 
3 3,365 251 2,908 314|| Morgan 5,598) 433 986 655 
; 2,195 89 2,125 114||Perry....... 1,527 24 382 2 
‘ 1,346 239 1,265 250 || Pickens... .. 1,665 107 1,479 128 
d 4,265 167 3,855 99)/ Pike... ..... 3,100 5: 2,545 
; 2,371 95 2,248 127|| Randolph... 2,766 793 2,229 770 
= an. 3,779 1,705 2,910 956 || Russell... . 2,181 6 2,009 
om Wale........ 2,404 193 2,300 155 || Shelby 2,371 77 2,365 864 
oe Dallas. ..... 2,505) 49 3,027 93)|| St. Clair 2,399) 1,465) 2,185 1,449 
_ DeKalb..... 6,123 4,620 4,217 3,496 || Sumter. . 1,369 2 1,292 
; ® Elmore. .... 3,967 182 3,198 60 || Talladega. . 3,751 489 3,354 617 
_ Escambia 2,587 103 2,024 157 || Tallapoosa . 3,625 141 3,391 138 
= Etowah..... 5,739 1,207 5,169 1,066 || Tuscaloosa... 6,030 3 By? 302 
m) Fayette..... 2,244) 732 2,013 733 || Walker... .. 5,697 1,699 4,734 1,583 
q in 3,059) 1,875 2,876 1,547 || Washington 1,736 1,307 8 
fe Geneva..... 2,652! 295, 2,559 FlGax. sie. 1,365 11 1,358 23 
“i ene Detain i bo on . ge ps Winston.... 1,275 1,428 1,006 1,005 © 
Beeaienry...... 1,925] 35 1,741 2 Total..... 238.195) 35,358; 207,910! 34,675 
Houston 3.538 230! . 31852 18 | 


3 PAST VOTE OF ALABAMA 
ee et waa Rep., 90,272 Greeley, Dem. 55,634; Woolley, Proh., 2,762. j 
an ib., f % ‘ 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 79,857; Roosevelt, Rep. 

; gee Hayes, Rep., 68,230; Tilden, Dem.,; 22,472: Swallow, Proh., 612; Debs, Soc.. 853, 


002. | 
1880 (Pres.). Garfield, Rep., 56.221; Hancock, ade Ceres). Bryan, Deny 2S eee ae 
m., 91,185; Weaver, Greenback, 4,642. 


25,308; Chafin, Proh. 665; Debs Soc.. 1,399. 

a : ,189; c : 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 82,438; Taft, Rep., 

1884 No OE age ee wt hat 9,732; Roosevelt, Prog., 22,680; Debs, Soc., 3,029. 

aks SNE ’ ‘| 1916 (Pres., Wilson, Dem., 99,409; Hughes, Rep., 

B sone ies Slevetand, Dem., 117,320; Harrison, | 22 908 Hanly, Pron 1.034; Benton. Gee, 198 

Ree wines) Dieveland Dew "138.138: Harrison | 74,690: Watkins, Proh., 757; Debs, Soc., 2,369: 

Rep., 9,197; Weaver, People’s 85,181. *| 1924 (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 112,966; Coolidge, Rep., 

y 1898 (Bres.). Bryan, Dem, and People's (Populist) ode SH LaFollette, Progs., 8,084; Faris, Proh., 
226; mer, Na m., 6,464; z ; 

McKinley, Rep., 54,737; Levering, Proh., 2,147. | 1928 (Pres.). Smith, netige fe oe Hoover, Rep., 


_ 1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 96,368; McKinley, Rep.,!__120,725; Thomas, Soc., 


Arizona 
4 (Presidential vote, 1936, 1932) 
1936 1932. 1936. 1932. 

z = Hoov- || Countims. | Roose-| Lan- |) Roose- | Hoov- 

Oe tahun eo oa ae er, velt, don, velt, er, 

Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 
1,271 760||Navajo..... 3,037|  1,052| 2,602) «1,248. 
81130 2,093 7798 2,838|/Pima....... 12/249} 61079] 11/061] 6,152 
* 2/578} 1,140 639]  1,110]|Pinal..°.. 31498] 1/216]  31137| —‘:1,000 
4'359| 1/526]  4/625| = 1,865|/Santa Cruz.. 1,729 742| 11606 625 
31541 680| 2/867 718|| Yavapai... . 6,628, 2,794 "32 2,626 
Bie 1,526 218} 1598] 377 Yuma......| 3,428 976| 3,463| 1,162 
1] 28/601 ; _————__] —____|__-__|__—__ 
“ae / ist! 13.859 1,660 537|| Total..... 86,722] 33,433] 79,264! 36,104 


’ —Temke, Union, 3.307; Colvin, Proh., 384: Thomas, Soc., 317. 
a SEO ee entord, Dem., 87,678; Campbell, Rep. 36,114; Lindaman, Soc., 260. 

© President (1932)—Foster, Communist, 406; Upshaw, Proh., 13; Thomas, Soc., 2,030. 
er, PAST VOTE OF ARIZONA 
" 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 10,324; Taft, Rep.. (Loti Bleed ee A Debs,’ Soc., 222; 
m6 3,021; Roosevelt, Prog., 6,949; Debs, Soc., 3,163. 1994 (Pres.), ‘Gonliage, Reus 30,516: Davis, Dem. 
* 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 33,170; Hughes, Rep., 26,236: LaFollette, Progs., 17,210. 

"90,524; Hanly, Proh., 1,153; Benson, Soc., 3,174. | 1998" (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 52,533; Smith, Dem., _ 
+ 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 29,546; Harding, Rep.,! 38,537; Foster, Communist, 184. 

; Arizona, first settled in 1580, became a Territory in 1863 and was admitted to the Union as a State 


+ I 14, 1912. The Government consists of a State Senate of 19 members and a House of 
er rchontatives ‘of 51. Arizona sends one Congressman and two Senators to Washington, 


‘ (Presidential vote, 1936, 1932) J / 
1932. f 1936. R | ‘ E 
COUNTIES. | Roose- Lan- Roose- | Hoov- COUNTIES. | Roose- Lan- asa 
s velt, don, velt, er, on 
Rep. 1 Dem. Rep. 
1 341] 2,867 494||Lincoln..... 
rte 95 1537 188||Little River 
te 375 1,039 194||Logan...... 
19 1,672} 3,775| +: 1,275||Lonoke..... 
1,052 2,644 697||Madison 
65 1,985 125}|Marion..... 
30} 1,235 59||/Miller...... 
940 2,150 758|| Mississippi. 
75 1,680 98||Monroe..... 
193 3,037 183||Montgom’y 
795 1,891 397||Nevada..... 
336 1,758 63 al peas mite 
Cleveland... 45 1,440 uachita... 
Cc i 64 2,420 85 (Perry: x. 2a. 
es 305] 2530 285||Phillips..... 
710 4,412 606||Pike.* 5.2. .% 
697 2,962 809||Poinsett.. . . 
22 2,411 STM POMK 5 ste pe 
133 2,066 POT | KEODO. ce atom 
103 139 150||Prairie...... 
55 1,549 81)|Pulaski..... 
70 1,760 198||Randolph... 
511 437||Saline. 
Scott. . 
Searcy. 
Sebastian 
Sevier 
SHEED sass. 
St. Francis. 
Stone. ...... 
Union?) se 
Van Buren 
Wash.:..... 
White. . 
Woodruff 
LL at ee A 
Totals... 146,765 32,039) 189,602 


Arkansas © 


S. Senator (1936)—Robinson, Dem., 154,866; 


‘President (1932)—Harvey, Ind., 1,049; Foster, Communist, 175; Thomas, Soc., 1,269. 
re PAST VOTE OF ARKANSAS : : 


(Pres.), Grant, Rep., 41,373; Greeley, Dem. 

nd Lib., 37,927. 

oa Hayes, Rep., 38,669; Tilden, Dem., 

Garfield, 
* Blaine, 

7 


res.), Cleveland, Dem,, 86,717; Harrison, 
Mai erN Fisk, Proh., 615; Streeter, United 


2 Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 87,834;, Harrison, 
D> a Weaver, People’s, 11,831; Bidwell, 
oh., 120. 


(Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 
03; McKinley, Rep., 37,512; Proh., 893. 


Sa 
c ¥ 


From 1844 to 1848 the State was represented in 
the United States Senate by Chester Ashley and 
ibrose H. Sevier. Ashley, a New Englander by 
ip pivaye pronounced the name of the State 


s then called, always gave to the last syllable of 
name of his adopted State the pronunciation of 
‘oad ‘‘a,’’ as if it were spelled ‘‘Ar-kan-saw.”’ 

hat time Mr. Dallas was Vice-President, and 
dressing Mr. Ashley, always said, ‘‘the Senator 
irkansas,’’ while Mr. Sevier was always ‘‘the 
ator from Ar-kan-saw.’’ The opinion of the 

p le differed on this subject, as did the opinions 
the Senators. Finally, to settle the disputation, 
e Pere favpmbly of 1881 appointed a learned 
le committee to investigate the whole sub- 


is committee made a critical and exhaustive 
mination, and, based upon the report of this 

nittee, the General Assembly unanimously 
_ the following concurrent resolution, in 
that year— ‘ \ 


resident (1936) —Thomas, Soc., 446; Browder, Communist, 164; Lemke. Union, 4. 


Ledbetter, Rep., 27,746 


1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 81,091; McKinley, Rep., | 
44,770; Woolley, Proh., 584; Debs, Soc., 27. 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 64,434: Roosevelt, Rep. 
46,860; Swallow, Proh., 993; Debs, Soc., 1,816. 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 87,015; Taft, Rep., 
56 ; Cc 1,194; Debs. Soc., 5,842. 
Wilson, Dem., 68,838; Taft, Rep., 
24,467; Roosevelt, Prog., 21,673. 


1,117; Debs, Soc., 5,111. : 
1924 (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 84,795; Coolidge, Rep., — 
40,564; LaFollette, Progs., 13,173. Q 
1928 (Pres.), Smith, Dem., 119,196; Hoover, Rep., | 
71,751; Thomas, Soc., 429; Foster, Com., 317. { 


a Arkansas or Arkansaw? La 


(From the Official Manual of that State) 
“Whereas, 


Confusion of practice has arisen in 
the pronunciation of the name of our State, ae ig 
is deemed important that the true pronunciation 
should be determined for use in oral official pro- 
ceedings; and, . 
“‘Whereas, The matt 
vestigated by the Sta 
Rock, which have a 


ee 


sound, and the accent on 


| lables, being the pronunciation 


y and now still 


€ second sy. 


Election Returns—California 


J 7T71 
, a ee eee 
¥ . . 
California 
(Presidential vote, 1936, 1932) 
; | 1936. 1932. 1936 1932, 
COUNTIES, Roose- Lan- | Roose- COUNTIES. Roose- ) Lan- | Roose- 
y velt, don, velt Hoover velt, don, velt, |Hoover 
% Dem. Rep. Dem ep. Dem, Rep. Dem. D. 
} 149,323) 82,352) 106,388} 89,303||Placer......... 7,959] 2,321 6,200] 2,242 
; 85 74 56] _53||Plumas.. +1... 2,707) 680 1035] "582 
" 2,5 777 2,367 822/|/Riverside. ..... 17,011} 16,674 12,755) 14,112 
4 10,490 5,103 9,645] 4,322||Sacramento.... 47,265) 12,119 36,370} 14,553 
4 152 960| 1,744] °754)/San Benito... _! 2,565] 1,51 2,283] 1,269 
i 2,965} 1,186 2,752 1,095//San Bernardino. 33.955) 22,219 24,889) 22,094 
fs 26,007} 9,604 17,218] 10,907!|San Diego...... 4,628] 35,686 45,622} 35,305 
Del Norte. ..... 1,292 853] 1,319 637||San Francisco...| 196,197] 65,436] 144'236 cae 
B El Dorado..... 4,019) 1,228 3,034 956/)San Joaquin. . .. 29,078} 10,172 21,929) 11,145 
; PYOSNO. 5. Sci > ae 42,859 11,545 32,528] 12,134|/S. L. Obispo... . 7,889} 4,812 7,933] 3,449 
A LOC Sn 3,288) 1,620 2,973} 1,432/|San Mateo..... 7,087) 13,650 19,094] 13,442 
< Humboldt...... 11,909 6,808 8,723] 6,795|/Santa Barbara. . 15,923} 9,728 13,373] 8,864 
- Imperial....... 7,560} 4,771 8,772] 3,783 |Santa Clara . ,346| 26,498 28,272) 27,353 
J BENG. Cet: . 3 1,560 912 1,459) 698/|Santa Cruz. 9,326 8,260 8,246] 6,00 
US Ge eae 25,726) 8,345 19,634) 7,011)}|Shasta..... 5,236] 2,159 4,170} 1,882 
jb i ee 7,062 2,226 5,191) 2,009)/Sierra M 1,152 340 796. 29 
a eee 1,837| 1,797 2,344; 1,301//Siskiyou....... 6,865} 2,919 6,367] 2,458 
Lassen... 2... 4,193 _1,035 3,056} _1,167||Solano......... 13,459} 3,603 9,712] 4,382 
Los Angeles....| 757,351/357,401) 554,476|373,738||Sonoma.._!__.. 17,273) 11,185 15,686} 9,161 
MAOIs app 4,646} 1,387) 3,457) 1,243||Stanislaus...... 15,341) 8,61% 12.336] 7,614 
PRT Oo ies Pts 12,152 6,211 9,764] 6,480||Sutter......... 4,01 1,61 ,807| 1,392 
Mariposa...... 1,907 621 1,386 560|/ Tehama 3,687) 2,376 3,534) 2,001 
Mendocino. 6,432} 2,670 5,867| 3,365||Trinity........ 1,424 655 ,101 318 
(it ee ee 9,208] 3,230 7,202} 2,920/|Tulare. .......-. 18,956) 8,624 15,631} 8,066 
it ee ee oe 1,828 968 1,643 655|/Tuolumne...... 3,30 1,199 2,521} 1,145 
MOR. ok us ss 458 241 374 199}| Ventura........ 13,384| 7,579 10,903} 6,908_ 
. Monterey...... 32,267] 7.565 8,942] ~6.200}/Yolo.......... 5,992) 2,594 579) 2,615, 
DEL hist oes 27 3,973 5,745] 3,521) Yuba.:........ 4,125] 1,332 3,138} 1,176 
Nevada........ 5,128) 1,913 3,544; 1,842 —_—_— - 
ES ee hee 29,836! 23,494 23,835| 22,623 PPOtAL ..xj- aes 1,766,836 |836,431|1,324,157|847,902 
President (1936)—-Thomas, Soc., 11,325; Browder, Com., 10,877; Colvin, Proh., 12,917. 


Sz heii cian it de\\ Fit ihe bee Va lool — 


" 4880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 80,426; Garfield,| 214,398; Chafin, Proh., 11,770; Debs, Soc., 28,659. 
Rep., 80,348; Weaver, Greenback, 3,392. 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 283,436; Taft, Rep., . 
' 41884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 89,288; Blaine, pages Roosevelt, Prog., 283,610; Debs, Soc., 


“pioneers 


a mymous 
3 Rear a farewell: 


President (1932)—-Thomas, Soc., 63,299; Upshaw, 


Proh., 20,637; Harvey, Liberty, 9,827; Comm. 1,023. 


PAST VOTE OF CALIFORNIA 


1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem., and Lib., 40,718; 
eG Rep., 34.020" O’Connor, Lab.-Ref., 1,050. 

1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 75,845; Hayes, Rep., 
78,614; Cooper, Greenback, 44. 


Rep., 102,416; St. John, Proh., 2,920; Butler, 
Greenback, 2,017. 
1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 117,729; Harrison, 
moo 124,816; Fisk, Proh., 5,761; Curtis, Amer., 
91. 
2 (Pres.), Cleveland. Dem., 118,174; Harrison, 
ante 117,962; Weaver, People’s, 25,311; Bid- 
well, Proh., 8,096. 
Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 
Sean: {thes Nat’l (Gold) Dem., ,006; 
McKinley, Rep., 146.688; Levering, Proh., 2,573. 
Pres.). Bryan, Dem., 124,985; McKinley. 
ee 164,755; Woolley, Proh., 5,087; Debs. Soc.. 
2. 


* 


| 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 89,404; Roosevelt, 
ee 205,226; Swallow, Proh., 7,380; Debs, Soc., 


1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 427,492; Taft, Rep., 


1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 466,200; Hughes, Rep.. 
votes Hanly, Proh., 27,698; Benson, Soc., 
43,250. 


1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 229,191; Harding, Rep., 
See Watkins, Proh., 25,204; Debs, Soc., 
4,076. . : 


1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 733,250: Davis, Dem., 
105,514; LaFollette, Progs., 424,649; Faris, Proh., 
18,365. ; 


1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., Proh., 1,162,323: Smith, 
Dem., 614,365; Thomas, Soc., 95; Varney, 
Proh., 14,394 (incl. in Hoover vote); Foster, 
Com. 216 (incl. 194 for Gitlow). 


dians were the first to look upon Death 
Valley a possibly the Spaniards were next, but 
jt remained for the Forty-niners to bestow the first 
publicity. The Jayhawkers and the Manly party, 
seeking a shorter route to the gold fields of Cali- 
fornia, made the first recorded crossing of Death 
Valley. Weakened by their long journey from their 
homes in the East, during which they fought their 
way at first doggedly and then despairingly, blazing 
their trail with abandoned equipment and bleach- 
they ventured into Death Valley to find 


and the surrounding mountains. Precious minerals 
were uncovered and hundreds flocked to the find. 
Location monuments still mark the claims they 


staked. Ruins of buildings still stand, marking qa 


measure of success. Occasionally elongated mounds 
of earth and rock, some with crude wooden head- 
boards, silently proclaim the resting place of those 
who tried and failed. Borax is chiefly responsible 
for the taming of Death Valley, for it was borax 


that brought in men and their families as perma- _ 


nent residents. The abandoned mining towns of 


ing bones, Panamints. | Leadfield and Skidoo lend color to the history of 
sag Pden ee ae pres a of Ben- | the region. Nearby are other ghost towns such as 
The Manly Paved for one of its members, sent | Rhyolite, Bullfrog, Panamint City, Wildrose, and 


returned 


crest of the mountains they paused and gazed back 
over 


“Good-by, Death Valley.’ It has never known 


ae er name. After these pioneers came others. 
= es sae gold paused and prospected the valley 


Ballarat. Ge 

The mining operations and scattered buildings 
made but small marks upon Death Valley and the 
surrounding region enclosed in the national monu- 


ae 


ment. It is much as it was when white men first — 


saw it. The visitor can see without the exercise of 
imagination the grim and forbidding barrier that 
demanded and collected toll from the early tra 


easy and rapid transportation, the threat remains, 
and unless the visitor is familiar with and prepared 
for desert travel he is advised to stay on the main 
roads, r 


Tee 
ers. Though the dangei is held in check today by 


Colaeadoe 


(Presidential vote, 1936, 1932) 


1936. 1932. 
- CountTims, | Roos., | Landon | Hoover, Roos. CouNTIES. 
igh 4e De Rep. Rep. Dem. - 
| SSI sare 
Ly tee 4,865 3,124 2,790 4,554 |\La Plata... 
2;754 1,188 1,284 2,141 |\Larimer.... 
6,489 4,272 res 5,796 ||Los Animas. 
1 
674 526 1,336 746 } 
3,230 661 pata Bet re pees 
99,263 | 50,743 5 5 
323 2,89 2,432 2,550 3,020 
1,044 895 18,660 | 10,071 10,407 15,325 
1,541 77 Rio Blanco. 587 830 691 826 
1,319 1,374 |Rio ae 2,574 1,884 1,536 2,539. 
15,652 10,965 (Routt . 2,817 1,541 1,551 2,643 
4,471 8,631 ‘Saguache. . 1,321 1,071 889 1,427 
406 1,945 San Juan. . 622 196 160 544 
36 321 ' 9 |San Miguel. 860 433 381 862 
846 714 eS Sy 1,358 977 872 1,288 
2,179 978 496 268 222 397 
37 29 2,349 749 1,534 
4,793 2,299 1 1,723 1,384 2,378 
33 419 12,993 9,606 10,722 11,182 
7,283 §,271 ,878 2,462 2,118 
18 772 49 ma race 
1,730 1,980 1,804 2,289 Total....}| 295,021 |181,267 | 189,617 | 250,877 
2,1 650 752 1,436 | 


sident Rasy tone Union, 9,962; Thomas, Socialist, 1,593; Aiken, Socialist-Labor, 336; 
der, Communist, 497. 
pein: Sen. (1936)—Johnson; Dem., 299,376; Sauter, Rep., 166,308; Carleton, Union, 1,705; Whitehead, 


‘Soc., 4,438. 
Séverno: 2 api Si Dem., 263,311; Armstrong, Rep., 210,614; Marrs, Farm.-Lab., 5,162; 
McCormick, Soc., 1,498; Buhrman, Union, 825; Allander, Com., 948. 
esident. (1932)—Thomas, Soc., 13, 591; ‘Upshaw, Proh., 1,928; Com., 787; Soc. Lab., 427; F.-Lab., 469. 
PAST VOTE OF COLORADO 
S.), Garfield, Rep., 27,450; Hancock, Rep., 134,687; Swallow, Proh., 3,432; Debs, 
em 24, 647; Weaver, Greenback, 1,435. Soc., 4,304. 
4 (Pr es.), Cleveland, Dem., 27,723: Blaine, Rep., sie (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 126,644; Taft, Rep., 
,290; St. John, Proh., 761; Butler, Greenback, 123,700; Chafin, Proh., 5,559; Debs, Soc.. 1,974. 
1,958 1912 ‘(Prés.), Wilson, Dem., 114,232: Taft, Rep., 
( res.) , Harrison, Rep., 50,774; Cleveland, 58,386; Roosevelt, Prog., 72, 306: Debs, Soc., 16,418. 
1 ; 367; Fisk, Proh., 2,192; Streeter, U. ine (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 178, 816; Hughes, Rep., 
BN 5 102,308; Hanly, Proh., 2,793; Benson, Soc., ‘10, 049. 
Harrison, Rep., 38, nae Weaver, | 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 104,936; Harding, Rep.. 
584; Bidwell, Proh., 1,687. The 173,248; Watkins, Froh., 2,807; Debs, Soc., 8,046; 
oe i) d People's (Populist), | 1954" dca te oe sone 
eS. ryan, Dem. and People’s (Populis 5 res oolidge Rep., 195,171; Davis, Dem., 
Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 1; McKin- 75,238; LaFollette, ’Prog., 57, 368; Faris, Proh., 
2ep., 26, 279: ‘Levering, Proh., 3,110. 966; Foster, Workers, 562; Johns, Soc.-Lab., 378. 
$.), Bryan, Dem., 122,733; McKinley, Rep., | 1928 (Pres.). Hoover, Rep., 253, 872; Smith, Dem., 


es 
95 Woolley, Proh., 3,790; Debs, Soc., 714. 133,131; ate ‘Soe., 3,472; Foster, Com., 675: 


(Pres.), Parker, Dem., 100,105; Roosevelt, Farm. Lab., 


Connecticut 
(Presidential vote, 1936, 1932) 
1936. 1982. i | 1932. 


Counts. | Roose- 


Hoov- 
er, 
Rep. 


Lan- Lan- Hoov- | Roose- 


velt, don, er, velt, 
Rep. Rep. Dem. 


Roose-' 


72,322|| Litchfield... . 17,468} 18,850} 18,682) 13 469 


86,826||Middlesex...] 12,294] 10/925] 10° Y 
19,976 Tolland... .! 6,676| 5,965 Saar 088 
12'605| 11/466 10,801]] Total... 382,129! 278, aos 288,420] 281,632 
1936)—Lemke, Union, 21,805; Thomas, Soc., 5,683; Browder, 
sr (1888) — Cross, nc ae 372, 953; Brown, Rep., 277, 190; McLevy, Sen 20, 0,308: MacKay, Soc. 
Eerie bei Lab., 2,287; Foster, Communist, 1,364. 
PAST VOTE OF CONNECTICUT 


ape i Cosas 


- Cleveland, mer sim 922; Harrison, | 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 74,561; Taft, Rep., — 


586; Fisk, Proh., 68 ae Roosevelt, Prog. Pat's 129; Debs, 


10,0 
ih Weaver, Se s, 309: eCSin ios nen. y Wilson, Dem., 99,786; Hu 


hi 
106,514; Hanly, Proh., 1,789; Benson s chicane 


‘e ini Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), | 1920 (Pre: 0c, 5,179. . 
74 Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 4,336; Mc- ae. ee eo at earns Rep., 
le sa RED. 110, 285; Levering, Proh., 1,806. 10, 350; Christensen, F.-Lab., 1,947. = A 
(Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 74,014;'Mc inley, aoe ., | 1924" (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., bdo, 399. Davis, Dem., 


25° Woolley Proh., 1,617; Debs, Soc., 1,029. HG, 184; 1 
; Parber. Deni, “8 "369: atacekt: Bon. “LaFo! lette, Progs., 42,416; Johns, ‘Soc.- 


Lab, 1,373. 
a wallow, Sag "1,506; Debs, Soc.,’ 4,543. | 1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 296,614; Smith, 


res.), B Dem., 68,255; ‘Taft, Rep.. 252,040; 'T 
112, 215) Chain: cn. 2,380; Debs, Soc., 5,113. Reynolds, hhomas, Soo. 3 3.010; Foster, Com., 


2 O 
a 


Se Se a ee = ee 


7 
= 


Dem., | 
» 7305 


SS 


"1932. 1924, a 
Roos. | Hoover | Smith | Hoover] Davis Ree Ta Tete “ 


Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. 


New Castle 
ur ane. Wilimington)| 47, ahs = 859 32,872 a8 844 | 22,464 | 47,641 | 17,842 | 35,427 4,562 0 
Ken 9 8,829 6,598 5,727 8,335 6,93) 6,894 "192 He: = 
16 219 12,618 | 10,632 7.168 _| 13,010 8,668 | 10,120. 225 
69,702 54,014 54,319 57,074 | 36,643 68,860 33,445 52,441 | 4,979 
President (1936)—-Lemke, Union, 442; Thomas, Soc., 179; Browder, Com., 52. 


' Soc., 183; Davidatis, Com., 


U. S. Sen. (1936) —Hughes, Dem., 65,485; Hastings, Rep., 52,469; Houston, Ind. Rep., 6,897; Pe 


53. 
President (1932)—Thomas, Soc. , 1,376; Foster, Com., 133. 
PAST VOTE OF DELAWARE 
oe Aig Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 10,208; Rep., 16,883; Levering, Proh., 353. 
Rep., 11,115; O’Conor, Lab.-Ref., 460. 1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 18, 386: a Rep., 

1816 ae ee Tilden, Dem., 13,381; Hayes, Rep., 22,535; Woolley, Proh., 546: Debs, Soc., a4. at 

10,572; Smith, Proh.-Ref.. 236. 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 19, 359; Roosevelt, “Re 2D... 
1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 15,181; Garfield, 23,712; Swallow, Proh., 607: Débs, Soc., 146. 

Rep., 14,138; Weaver, Greenback, 121. 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 22,071; Tait , 


1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 16,976; Blaine, Rep., 25,114; Chafin, Proh., 670; Debs, Soc., BS 


13,053; St. John, Proh., 64; Butler, Greenback, 10. | 1912’ (Pres. ), Wilson, ‘Dem|, 
1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 16,414; Harrison, 15,997; Roosevelt, Prog. 8, 
Rep., 12,973; Fisk, Proh., 400. 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, De 

1892 (Pres.), ‘Cleveland, Dem., Ag 581; Harrison, 2 
Rep., 18 077; Bidwell, Proh., ¥ 
1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’ s (Populist), 52,858; ins, Proh., 
13,425; Palmer Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 877; McKinley, Christensen, F.-Lab., 9 


Florida 


(Presidential vote, 1936, 1932) 


1938. 
Roos., | Land., 
D f 


4 
1, 
7 


SOR. 


NHVNos 
moOm~wW 


1,084 
4.045 2,034 
U. s. Sen. (1936)—(Short term) Pepper, Dem., 246,050, (long term) Andrews, Dem., 241 
Ba oint [1n36) Cone, Dem., 253,638; Callaway, Rep., 59,832. 
President (1932)—Thomas, Soc., 775. ‘ 
PAST VOTE OF FLORIDA 5 ye 
P .. 15,427; | 1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 28,007; Mc! 
wo Sst iki geen er hey | es vais sp Woolley, — ‘. "2,234; Deb 
% m., 22,923; Hayes, Rep., | 1904 (Pres arker, Dem 
1858 pies. +), Pee ae those of ‘the Returning BA He Siatog. Pion ate Debs, craft 
fe n n, 
AT Sete State Supreme Court gave Tilde a Chin, Bro, 383! Bete Boe 
1d, | 1912’ (Pres.) son, Dem., 36, 
1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 27,964; Garfield 12 Roosevelt Pg 2638 eb, Se 
s 1,766; Blaine, | 1916 (Pres ilson, Dem ughes, 
031; Sager? Dee me 14,611; Hanly, Proh., 4,855;; Soc. 5, 
S ‘Cleveland, " Dem.,’ 39,656; Harrison, 1920) pies: ), Sok *ém, 
39; Fisk, Proh., 418. 
aver, | 1924’ (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 62,033: Coolidge 
St Bidet, ee HOF ie 30, wee :LaFollette, Prog., 4,625; 5 
: Dem. and People’s (Populist), 5,498; Nations, Amer., 
einer. aNat’l (Gold) Dem., 1,778; Mc- 1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 
Rep., 11,288; Levering, Proh., 654. 101,764; Thomas, Soc., 4,036; Foster, é 


D., 


. arti . 
‘ (Presidential yote, 1936, 1932) i 
1936. 1932. i 1936. 

Lan- . 


| Roose- | Hoov- 


Roose-{ Lan- Roose- | Hoov- CountTims. | Roose- 
don, velit, er, 


Rep. Dem. Rep. 


McIntosh... 


21)|| Meriwether.. 2,438 . 
10}| Miller...... 653 36 3921... reel. 
49|| Mitchell. ... 2.290 79 2,097 15 


314 Bt aide 845 115 1,240 34° 
159}| Paulding. . 1,386 645 1,914 - 276 
Ds santos 76 4 595 56 


9 
10|| Richmond... 7,239 551 4,873 738 
103 || Rockdale... . 837 73 461 is 


255,364) 36,942 384.105 ; 19,863 


ident iicty: Colvin, Proh., 660; Lemke, Union, 141: Thomas, S ede 
eae (983)-Th ussell, Dem., 258,468: no opposition, Ae 
(1938) Th homas, Soc., "461; Upshaw, Proh., 1,125; Foster, Communist, 23. 
. non ee a ieee 78.305 Mate OF GEORGIA 
eeley, Dem. and Lil 3 Grant, | 1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 94,66 
7 550; O’Conor, Lab.-Ref., 4.004. Rep.. 48,603; St. John, Proh., 195; Butler, bas 


S.), Tilden, Dém., 130, 088; ‘waves, Rep., back, 1 
1888 cree Cleveland, Dem., 100,472; Harrison. 


eirent) Hancock, Dem,, 102,470; Garfield, R 40 
ia 086; Weaver, Greenback, 969: Lapeer oF Proh., 1,808: Streeter (Dalted 


ee 


veland, Dem., 129,3 Harrison, 


res.) Cle 
48,305; te Peapih S, ae i “Bidwell, 


Sy ers Dem. and People’s (P. 

~ 94,733; ‘Pelmer, Mat (Gold) ‘Dem. eR: | 
cr r ley, Rep., 60, 107; Levering, Proh., 
z ie} (Pies. ), Bryan, Dem., 81 700; McKiniey, Rep. 
‘ 056; Woolley, Proh., 1,396. bs 
- 1904" 24.00 res.), Parker, Dem., 83,472; Roosevelt, Rep., 

08 (Bras, Proh., ‘685; Debs, Soc., 197. 

S ryan, Dem., 72,413; Taft, Re 
Chafin, Proh., 1.089; Debs’ Soc.. 584°" 


5,191; Roosevelt, Prog., 21,980; Deb 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 125,845" aed 1025 
11,225; Roosevelt, Prog., 20, 653; Benson, So 


1329 ‘(Pres.), Cox, Dem., 107,162; Harding, Rep., rs 


3,720; Debs, Soc. +» 465. 
1928" (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 123, 200; Coolidge, Rep., 


30,300; LaFollette, Prog z 12, 6 1; ay Os. 
231; Nations, Amer., 185, ? ernie 
129,602; Hoover, ment 


1928 (Pres.), Smith, Dem., 
63,498; Hoover (anti- Smith, Dems.) 


: 1912" (Pres. ), Wilson Dem., 93,076; Taft, Rep., ath ie — beset: eet eee vik Bos 
: 
_* Idaho 
- (Presidential vote, 1936, 1932) vy et 
‘ 1936. 3 1932. 1936. 1932, 
' Counrres.| Reos., | Landon. }"Hoover, |} Roos., || Counrres.| Roos. | L ‘Roos. 
; Dem. Rep. Rep. Dem ‘| Dem: prey ey Dan 
Ada 12,027 7.581,| 8,062 | 8,836 || Gooding... | 
te 2 ; ,062 ; xooding,. . 2,100 1,50. A 
h Adams. ... 770 434 318 85 Idaho..... , 104 1'333 L'0R9 
Bannock 9,443 3,830 4,549 8,271 || Jefferson. . 2,77 1,037 1,174 
% Bear Lake. 2,078 1,404 1,785 1,721 ||Jerome.... 2,374 1,297 1,396 
; Benewah 1,906 897 979 1,602 || Kootenai. . 5,752 2,586 
7 Bingham 4,215 2,354 2,897 3,802 || Latah 4,359 2,838 
, Blaine. . 1,361 735 696 1,133 || Lemhi 1,648 "943 
1 Boise. .... 780 368 342 679 || Lewis..... 1,612 507 
Bonner... 3,521 2,016 1,951 3,695 |}Lincoln... 916 766 
Bonneville 5,439 2,213 2,759 4,298 || Madison .. 2,455 1,114 
y Boundary . 1,304 732 765 1,451 || Minidoka 2,095 948 
Butte. .... 546 312 395 581 || Nez Perce. 5,705 1,988 
_ ~ Camas 442 274 234 441 || Oneida. 1,673 955 
/ Canyon 8,290 4,910 5,085 6,940 || Owyhee 1/106 500 
__ Caribou. 640 321 39 499 || Payette 1,677 1,524 
‘a Cassia .. ,100 1,629 2,025 2,598 || Power 1,075 708 
Clark... .. 272 304 276 325 ||Shoshone 5,377 2,146 
Clearwater 1,959 12 822 1,699 ‘eton. . 834 54 
Custer. 875 530 443 839 || Twin Fails 7,476 4,966 
peta | 350) 1888] 178) 1S Map| eH] ge 
wb E Ee 871 ||Wash..... 14 
Fremont 2'904 1,423 1,509 2,83 ony. ee Ht 
RE 2\468 879 898 007 Totals 125,683 | 66,256 71,312 | 
President (1936)—-Lemke, Union, 17,684. 
President (1932)—Harvey, Lib., 4,712; Foster, Com., 491; Thomas, Soc., 526. 7 a 


U. S. Senator 1936) —Borah, Rep., 
Governor (1936)—Clark, Dem., 


ges? (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 2; Harrison, Rep., 
aed Weaver, People’s, 10, 520; Bidwell, Proh., 


1896 yeerda: ), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 
aa 135; McKinley, Rep., 6,314; Levering, Proh., 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 29,414; McKinley, Rep., 
27,198; Woolley, Proh., 857. 
1904 "(Pres.), Parker, Dem., 18,480; Roosevelt, Rep., 
47,783; Swallow, Proh., ‘1,013; Debs, Soc., 4,949. 
36 162; Taft, Rep 


1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. 
52,621; Chafin, Proh., 1,986; Debs, Soc., 6,400. 


s eae led by Lewis and Clark camped 
i Lemhi River, near Salmon City. 

1834—Fort Hall, built by Captain Nathaniel Wyeth, 

© near Blackford. 

1843—First highway across Idaho was the Oregon 
‘Trail, which entered near Montpelier, passed by 
Fort ‘Hall. 

1853—Cataldo Mission, built by Indians, 
supervision of Jesuit Missionaries. Located 
Coeur d’ Alene-Yellowstone Trail. 

1863—March 3, Idaho Territory organized. 

1863—First quartz claims of high grade gold ore 
located in Boise Basin 

1863—First treaty with ” Shoshoni Indians at Fort 

,. Bridger, Utah. 

1863—Boise barracks established on Mores Creek, 
and: covery brought in for protection from In- 


Ared tae stage coaches began bringing mail from 
‘ : Salt —: Tia Fort Hall, to Boise and Walla 
; Walla, Washington. 

7 1865—Territorial capital removed from Lewiston 


1886-—Goid discovered at Leesburg, in Lemhi 


9 Be tue cf George Washington, carved from 
ae ae 3 “a Charles Ostner, was unveiled on 
eapito] groun 
1869—Union and Central Pacific railroads com- 
pleted as ; eee Utah, with stage con- 
into aho. 
fs Port Hall Indian Reservation set aside by 
Area Grant for Shoshoni and Bannack 


under 
on 


128,723; "Ross, Dem., 74,444. oH 
115,098; Stephan,’ Rep., 83, 430; Verhei, 


PAST VOTE OF IDAHO 


Some Outstanding Dates in Idaho History 


Union, 2,716. _ 


1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 33,921; raft,’ 
= pee Roosevelt, 'Prog., 25,527; Debs, 'S 0 


1,960. 
1916 Cores.), Wilson, Dem, 70,054; Hughes, 2 
55,368; Hanly, Proh., Bis 129; Benson, Soc., 8, 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 46,579: Ha 
88,975; Watkins, Prohe 9; 
Christensen, F.-Lab., 6. v OE 
1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 69,879; 
Prog., 54, 160; Davis, Dem., 24,256. r’ 
1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 99, 848; smith, D 
53,074; Thomas, Soc., 1,308. 


1873—Coeur d’Alene Indian Reset tana set 
by President Grant for Coeur bie 
Spokane Indians. 
1874—-First railroad to enter the Territory oa 
Utah Northern, a narrow gauge, uilt to ; 
lin, Idaho. j 
1875—-Lemhi Indian Reservation set. ages, ay 
dent Grant for Shoshoni, Banna a 
uarika Indians. 
1877—Nez Perce Indian war; June oF 
White Bird Creek Canyon. 
1879—Mormon people began settlem 
River Valley near Idaho Falls. 
1880—Placer gold discovered in the C 
get ao at mines- opened in th 
strict. 
1881—First daily paper published at Hail 
by T. E. Picotte. 
1883—Northern Pacific Railroad comple 
panhandle. sy 
1884—Lead mines of the Coeur d’Ale ne 1 
which developed into the greatest heat? oC nein 
region in the world, discovered. L 
1884—Oregon Short Line railroad ‘complete: 
southern Idaho. si 
1885—First capitol building to be co 
Boise, voted by Legislature, to coat $30, 900. 
1889—January, University of Idaho was establi 


ise 
six mone before Idaho — .; .% 


tate. 
1890. First session of the Legislature met at a 
, December 8. vd yi v 


1932. 


1936. 
eee epee ke ee - | 
Roose- Lan- 
velt, don, velt, 
Dem. Rep. Dem. 


ae 098 
3 


Countins. 


4,194 
7,802 


Senator oe Dem., 
11, Soc., 7,405; 


nt (1932) —Foster, 
+, 67,258. 


Greeley, Dem. and Lib,, 189,938; 
241,944, 


(Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 258, a Hayes, Rep., 


i Cooper Greenback, 17,2 
res.), H k, Dem., 277,321; Garfield, 


318,037; Weaver, Greenback, 26,358; Dow, 
(Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 312,351; Blaine, 
EEA 469; St. John, Proh., 12,074; Butler, 
eenback, 10,776. 
8 ey Cleveland, Dem., 348,371; Harrison, 


15; Fisk, Proh., 21,703; Streeter, 
Mn tac ‘d Labor, 7,134; Crowder, ‘United Labor, 
ndependent ticket, 150. 


es res.) Cleveland, Dem., 426, 281; Harrison, 
i, 08; Weaver, People’ 6) 22, 207; Bidwell, 


a .). Bryan, Dem. and People's S (Populist) , 
23; “Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 6,390; 
usY. Reps, at 130; Levering, Proh., 9,818. 

ne Dem. «+, 503,061; McKinley, 
Po 307, 985; Woolle 
. 


Peas at 


it fell into British hands. 
a Dec. 1818. The Black Hawk War of 1832 
historical events of the state. 


Roose- | Hoov- 


Woodf'd.... 


2,142,887; Glenn, mei 
A Halger, Proh., 3,298; Schnur, Soe. Lab., 
Evorsior (1936) —Horner, Dem., 2,067,861; Brooks, Rep., 
oc., 6,966; Reed, Proh., 2,896; Olson, Soc. Lab., 

Communist, 15,582; Upshaw, "Proh., 6,388; Reynolds, Soc. Labor, 3,638; 


PAST VOTE OF ILLINOIS 


y, Proh., 17,626; Debs, Soc..! 


and the Mormon troubles of insti are tranp 


CouNTIES. | Roose- Lan- 
velt, don, 
Rep. Dem. 


Dem. 
; 10,024 
8,11 


8,72 7,60: 
12,031 8,260 9,880 
16,826] 19,535} 15,450 
,06 3,453 2,32 
5,028 4,309 4,43 
3,226 3,993 2,186 
8,140] 10,456 5,945 
,844| 10,170] | 7,787 
3,074 4,21 2,353 
9,576 5,416 8,224 
25,425! 37,605) 25,166 
48 140 3,778 


Der CONT 
oO 


Ra 


WONKA UIOSONIINIONOHH 
Cun NIG 
OAISAHLAANIO THE 


ee] 
Soar 


Totals. 


Ny ery 170; Jenkins, Un. Progr., 
1, joa, 688; Thompson, Un. Progr., 


93,696; 
128,962: 


9,687. 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 327,606; Honeemie! 
heres 632,645; Swallow, Proh., 34,770: Debs, Soc., 


1908' (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 450,810; Taft, Rep., 
629,932; Chafin, Proh., 29, 364: Debs, Soc., 34,711. 
a ‘(Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 
253.593; Roosevelt, Prog., 386,478: Debs, Soc., 
81,278; Proh., 15, 710, 
1916" (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 950,229; Hughes, Rep., 
arene ,549; Hanley, Proh., 26, 047: Benson, Soc., 


rg {Pres.), Cox, Dem., 534,395; Harding, Rep., 
420,480; ‘Watkins, Proh,, at, 316; Debs, oe 
a 147: Christensen, Farm. .-Lab., 630, 

1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep: 1,453, 321; Davis, 
6,975; LaFollette, TOBS., 432, 027; Johns, 
Soc uteb” 2,334; Foster, 

Proh., 2,367; Wallace, Comm. and., 421. 
1uae (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 1,768, 141: Smith, Dem., 
1,313,817; Thomas, Soc., 19 
Lab., 1,812; Foster, Com., 381 


nois was discovered by two French explorers, Marquette and Joliet, in 1673, who held it until 1763, : 
It was organized as 


@ territory in 1809 and was admitted to the Union 


Workers, 2, 622 Faris, 


,138; Reynolds, Soc! 


405, 048; Taft, Rep. .. 
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Indiana 
(Presidential vote, 1936, 1932) 
1936. 
= in 6 1932 1936 1932 
UNTIES. | Roos., | Landon,} Roos Hoover, |} Count: 
, ee . ; TES. Roos., | L 
Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. ae Dan gt 
Adams...../ 5,822 | 3,249] 5,892 | 2,910 |/M 7 | 
82 24 1,892 2, adison...| 27,34 ° 
fillen ccc} 39181 | 24765 | 38-447 | 27/065 |/Marion. -*: 121'961 | 87708 | 10eeer | oseee 
Barth Ymew) 8,536 | 6.484 | 7,533 | 6,015 |{Marshail!::| “6651 | 6,118 | 7,212 | 4,943 
Blsckiord.:| 4217 | Sse |, Soss| d'a00 lIMamans:| Sasa | 283 | 802 | Zoe 
2t 2,8 t,088 Bet: Tees 8,17 7 
: 6,778 | 5.739 | 6.900 | 5.309 ||Monroe.::!] 9/220 Seas | Sara | 2786 
1,585 | 1,244 1,676 790 ||Montgom'y./ 8,053 | 7,369 | 8077 | 6,417 
1eg78 | $426 | 14868 | 3,853 |/Morgan....| 5,451 | 5.793 | 5775 | Reb 
: ,52 9 7,6 24. : ‘ t 
10,116 | 8.936 | 9,501 5,8 Boao | S700 | Bisse | Baus 
8.285 | 6.385 | S151 | 5,3 1,362 | 1,022} 1,288 ; 
$340 | 7.265 | 8314 |” 6,2 4,549 | 5,106 1844 | 4,561 
2,919 | 2589 | 3.272 | 2.17 3,498 | 3,091 | 3,639 | 2,423. 
6,848 45 6,772 58 4811 | 41665 '703 926 
6,366 | 4.669 | 6.429 | 4.7 4,752 | 31619 | 5,053 | 3,253 
4887 | 5.126) 9437 | 4,6 4/952 | 3/885 | 4,547 | 3,198 
DeKal ; 848 7,235.| 5,5 5,560 | 6,278 | 5,542 631 
Delaware 19,048 | 14,207 14,348 | 16,012 5,630 | 3,088 | 5,641] 2,876 
ae 192 0 7,547 2 3,274 | 2,78 : 
Elkhart. ---) 14,473°| 14,896 | 14885 | 13,826 Bitz | ioe. | Gres | aaa 
Fayette. . 5,756 | 5,067 | . 5,148 4.867 6,487 | 6,682.| 6,223 | 6,509 
Floyd... 10,654 | 6,976 | 10,497 | 7,333 ||Ripley 5,546 | 4,919 | 5,987 | 4,2 
ountain 5,617 | 4663) 5,665 | 4/162 |/Rush....! 5,599 | 5,457 | 5,056 | 5,094 
anklin 3,891 | 2.952 |. 4:7 2'687 ||Scott... 2+: 2,696 | 2,034 | 2/240 1,722 
Rulton. .. -- 4,322 | 41541 | 4)794 | 3/787 ||Shelby..°! 8,552 | 6,026; 8,552] 5,410 
Gibson... . 91392 | 7,078 | 9/162 | 6,237 ||Spencer 4966 | 4,567] 6,422 | 4.014 
rant... .." 13,655 | 11,774 | 13,390 | 11,398 ||Starke. . 3,143 1846 | 3,420 | 2544! 
Greene 9,730 | 7,460 | 8,845 | 6,397 ||Steuben. . 3,402 | 3,998 | .3:717 | 3,504 
amilton 5,396 | 7,323 | 6,999 | 7,100 ||St. Joseph..| 43/131 | 25,807 | 381026 | 28,198 
Hancock 5,962 | 4,174) 5.836 | 4,055 |/Sullivan....| 10,203 | 4,685 1835 | 3,66 
Harrison 5,025 | 3/885 | 5128 | 3,553 ||Switz'rland.| 2/840 | 2/212 1981 195 
Hendricks 5.237 | 5.776 | 5.293 | 5/317 ||Tippecanoe.| 12,732 |. 13,081 | 13,609 | 11,818 
Henry..... 10,172 | 91099} 8255] 8,430 ||Tipton 4,796. | 3,842 1898 | 3,68 
Howard....} 12,288 | 9/534 | 10,541 91257 |{Union..-.: 1,662 | 1630] 1,587] 1,658 
Huntington; §,361 | 7,024 | 8,697 | 6,791 ||Vanderb’gh.| 41,490 | 14/725 | 31/828 | 16,873 
Jackson....| 8,018 | 4,951 7,882 3,996 ||Vermillion..] 7,188 | 4/32 390 | 4,11 
> 3,109 3.540 3,538 2,897 ||Vigo....... 33,018 17,278 25,886 18,310 
6.535 5.233 6,69) 5,018 ||/Wabasb. 6,200 7,223 553 6,652 
4'805 | 5.320] 5,305 | 4/670 ||Warren... 21242 | 2:789 | 21256 | 2/223 
3,157 3,594 3,603 3,020 |/Warrick.... 5,343 3,968 5,409 3,429 
6,934 | 5.315] (6,940 | 4/593 ||Washingt’n.| 4,766 4,309 | _ 3/316 
13,669 | 8,589 | 14/084 | 6,590 ||\Wayne 13,696 | 12/126 | 13,287 |. 12,683 
6,890 | 8,182] 7,475 63 ||Wells...... 6.189 | 3,606 | 6,236 | 3,073 
erie | aeaas | aeee | sete (Wiuty:| 238 | $88 | SR 
nese el | 68:5 5,060 | 42°5 yhitley.... ; 5 05 3, 
Laporte....} 15,359 | 11,722 | 14890 | 10,739 or 5 ae 
Lawrence...| 8,062 | * 9,982 |. 8,215 | 8,314 || Total..... 934,974 | 691,570 | 862,054 | 677,184 


Pe wc ys eens Union, 19,407; Thomas, Soc., 3,856; Browder, Com., 1,090. j 
esiden —Thomas, Soc., 21,388; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 2,070; haw, Proh., 10, 5 
ae ne yn Upshaw oh., 10,399; Foster, 
PAST VOTE OF INDIANA 
1872 (Pres.), Grant, Rep., 186,147; Greeley, Dem. Rep.. 368,289; Swallow, P: ate 2 
and Lib., '163,632 Soc., 11,762. i TOR» 40:30 ae 


ay ee Hayes, Rep., 208,011; Tilden, Dem., Sa (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 338,262; Taft, Rep., 


+526. 48,993; Chafin, Proh., 18,045; Debs, Soc., 13,476. 

1880 (Pres.). Garfield, Rep., 232,164; Hancock,}| 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 281,890;° Taft, Rep., 

Dem., 225,552; Weaver, Greenback, 12,986. 151,267; Roosevelt, Prog., 162,007; Debs, Soc., 
1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 244,900; Blaine, 36,931. 

Rep., 238,463; St. John, Proh., 3,028; Butler, | 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 334,063; Hughes, Rep., 

41,005; Roosevelt, Prog., 3,898; Hanly, Proh., 


_ 1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 261,013; Harrison, 16,368; Benson, Soc., 21,855 


i 361; : ; U.-Lab., 2,694. | 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem.,’ 511,364; Harding, Rep., 

1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 262,740; Harrison, 696,370; Watkins, Proh., 13,462; Debs, Soc., 
Rep., 255,615; People’s, 22,208; Proh., 13,050. 24,703; Christensen, Farm.-Lab., 16,499. 

1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem, and People’s (Populist), | 1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 703,042; Davis, Dem., 
305, 3 Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 2,145; 492,245; LaFollette, Progs., 71,700; Faris, Proh., 
McKinley, Rep., 323,754; Levering, Proh., 5,323. 4,416; Foster, Workers, 987. 

1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 309,584; McKinley, | 1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 848,290; Smith, Dem., 
Rep., 336,063; Proh., 13,718; Debs, Soc., 2,374. 562,691; Varney, Proh., 5,496; Thomas, Soc., 

1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 274,345; Roosevelt, 3,871; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 645. » 


Indiana was discovered by La Salle in 1671 and constituted part of New France. In 1763 France 
ceded the country to Great Britain and by terms of the treaty of 1783 it became part of the United 
States under the general term of the Northwest territory. Indiana was admitted to the Union in 1816 
and the state government finally was settled in Indianapolis in 1825. The state is divided into 93 
counties and 1,016 townships. The General Assembly consists of a Senate of 50 members elected for 
four years and a House of Representatives of 100 members elected for two years, Sessions are held 
biennially. The state is represented in Congress by two Senators and 12 Representatives. The voters in 
the state take their politics seriously and are I 4 

Republican parties. The state has contributed presidents and vice presidents and political overturns 
are not unusual, especially in Presidential election years. 


The first seat of government of Indiana Territory was Vincennes, and, according to the first entry f 


intensely interested in the activities of the Democratic and_ 


in the executive journal, the Territorial government comménced July 4, 1800. William Henry Harrison 


was appointed the first territorial governor, with John Gibson as secretary, Henry Vanderburg, William 
Clark, and John Griffin as territorial judges. This building was used as the seat of government until 
the ital was removed to Corydon in 1813. The second capitol was erected in 1812-13 as the Harrison 


ety Courthouse at Corydon, which became the second territorial capital in 1813 and, in 1816, the 
t state capital. In 1825 the capital was moved to Indianapolis. . 


ee 
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Election. Return 


Iowa — . 
‘ (Presidential vote, 1936, 1932) A 
1936. 1932. i 1936. 


f OUNTIES. Roos., {Landon,| Hoover,| Roos., 
Dat |e Rope Step Te g 7 Dem. Rep. | Rep. Dem. 


 Countr=s. 


ee 


eee eeeee]) «66,010 ) £4,001) 1,005) 4£,044)}O-.brien,...... 
eoee ef SOE SACS B09) = OSES!) USCOOIA... +--+ = 


Pottaw’tamie. . 
Poweshiek 


ek eae (1,964) 1 
2,62 4,376|| Wright........ 5,177 3,311 3,262 
2,892) 5,094 SU | 
5;399| 6,781|| Total....... 621,756 | 487,977| 414,433] 598,019 
2,955 4,056 t 


; esident (1936)—Lemke, Union, 29,687; Thomas, Soc., 1,373; Colvin, Proh., 1,182; Browder, Com., 
Aiken, Soc. Lab., 252. 


EU. S. Senator (1936)—(Long term) Herring, Dem., 539,555; Dickinson, Rep., 503,635; Buresch, Farm. — 
_ Lab., 25,567; (short term)—Gillette, Dem., 536,075; Halden, Rep., 478,521; Quick, Farm. Lab., 16,179. 


overnor (1936)—Kraschel, Dem., 524,186; Wilson, Rep., 521,746: Short, Farm. Lab., 31,438; Fitch, 
., 1,159; Russell, Soc., 970. 


oe esident, (1932)—Thomas, Soc., 20,467; Upshaw, Proh., 2,111; Foster, Com., 559; F.-Lab., 1,094. 


7 PAST VOTE OF IOWA 


Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 71,179; | 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 149,141: Roosevelt, . 
; ant, Rep., 131,566; O’Conor, Lab. Ref., 2,221.) Rep., 307,907; Swallow, Proh., 11,601; Debs, Soc., 
1 6 Ma 2: en Sixty Rebar rire Hayes, Rep., 14,847. ; 

1 Sooper, Greenback, 9,431. 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 200,771; Taft, Rep., 
BC (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 105,845; Garfield, 275,210; Chafin, Proh., 9,837; Debs, Soc., 3,287, 
183,004; Weaver, Greenback, 32,327; Dow, | 1912 (Pres), Wilson, Dem., 185,325; Taft, Rep., 


oh., 592. : ; 
r (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 177,316; Blaine, le bey Chee ene eee 161,809; Debs, Soc., 


res.) Clasinnh Dene ire brie Harrison, | 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 221,699; Hughes, Rep., 
211,603; Fisk, Proh., 3,550; Streeter, U.| _,280,439; Hanly, Proh., 3,371; Benson, Soc., 10,976. 
9,105...” 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 227,921; Harding, Rep., 
res.), Cleveland, Dem., 196,367; Harrison,| 634,674; Watkins, Proh., 4,197; Debs, Soc., 16,981: 
ep., 219,795; Weaver, People’s, 20,595; Bidwell, Christensen, F.-Lab., 10,321. 
‘oh., 6,402. 1924 (Pres.). Coolidge, Rep., 537,635; LaFollette, 
res.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), | Progs., 272,243; Davis, Dem., 162,600; Foster, 
Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 4,516;| Workers, 4,037. ; 
, Rep., 289,293; Levering, Proh., 3,544. | 1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 623,818; Smith, Dem., 
res,),, Bryan, Dem., 209,265; McKinley, 378,936; Thomas, Soc., 2,960; Webb, Farm. Lab., 
07,808; Woolley, Proh., 9,502; Debs, Soc., apes Foster, Com., 328; Reynolds, Soc. Labor, 
. d 
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ity of Dubugue was named in honor of Julien Dubuque, a French-Canadian trader who got 
ion from the Indians to dig lead there, and elsewhere, on a tract of 140,000 acres of land which — 
redskins gave him. The grant was confirmed by Baron Carondelet, and a title by the French king 
sued. Most of the land in what now is Iowa was ceded by the Indians to the United States. The — 
was called beautiful land by the Indians and was first seen by white men when Marquette and 
touched the west bank of the Mississippi near the mouth of the Des Moines, in 1673. Marquette, 
uit priest, and Joliet, a fur trader, entered the Mississippi by way of the Wisconsin river (June 17, 


(Presidential vote, 1936, 1932) 
1932. 


Hoov- 


Roose- 
-velt, 


a8 
on, 
Rep. 


COUNTInS. Roose- | Lan- 
don, 
Rep. 

4,245 

3,576 we 
2||Marshall..... 
McePherson.. . 
Meade... .... 
Miamft. ©. 5% 
Mitchell 


Roose- 


S 


VQOr~Ie 
Boon 
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Chautauqua. 
Cherokee... . 
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3,440)|Trego.... 1. 
3'182||wabe a 
3,361)) Wall 


NEAT Go. 
| Woodson... . 
Wyandotte... 
2. Absent Vote.. 


. ,211 
oseee 1,025]|. Total... ... 397,727 


President (1936)—Thomas, Soc., 2,766; Lemke, Union, 494. 
U. S. Senator (1936)—Capper, Rep., 417,873; Ketchum, Dem., 396,685; Hager, Soc., 4,17 
Governor (1936)—Huxman, Dem., 433,319; West, Rep., 411,446; Whiteside, Soc., 3,318. _ 
President (1932)—Thomas, Soc., 18,276. ‘ 


PAST VOTE OF KANSAS ; ne 


1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 32,970; Grant, | 1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 162,601; Mc 
Rep., 67,048; O’Conor, Lab. Ref., 156. 5,955; Woolley, Proh., 3,605; Debs 

' 1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 37,902; Hayes, Rep., | 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 86,174; Roos 
- 78,354; Cooper, Greenback, 7,770. 212,955; Swallow, Proh., 7,306; Debs. 

_ 1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 59,801: Garfield, Rep.,| 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 161,209; — 
Z 121,549; Weaver, Greenback, 19,851. 197,216; Chafin, Proh., 5,033; Deb 
«1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 90,132; Blaine, Rep.,| 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 143,663; 
- 154,406; St. John, Proh., 4,495; Butler, Green- Spe Roosevelt, Prog., 120,210; Deb 


"back, 16,341. 26,779. 
1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 102,745; Harrison, | 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 314,588; Hughe 
., 182,904; Fisk, Proh., 6,779; Streeter, United 277,658; Hanly, Proh., 12,882; Benson, 


24,685. ee 

1920’ (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 185,464; Harding, 
x 

De 


31,788. 
1892 (Pres.), Harrison, Rep., 157,241; Weaver, 
People’s, 163,111; Bidwell, Proh., 4,553. The 
: Democrats fused with the People’s Party. 
~ 1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., and People’s (Populist), 
172,915; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 1,209; 
McKinley, Rep., 159,345; Levering, Proh., 2,318. 


- Kansas was first settled in 1727, became a territory with a part of Colorado in 1854 and was 
to the Union Jan. 29,1861. The Legislature consists of a Senate of 40 members, elected for 
erms, and a Souse of Representatives of 125 members, elected for two year terms. Sessions are 


———— 


369,268; Debs, Soc., 15,511 


4 joleon. The first wagon road through Kansas, surveyed in 1825, established a throug 
By Monaourl a Santa Fe, New Mexico. The first emigrant train for California passed 


in 1844—50 wagons and 100 men. of 


ha * 
iva 
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Kentucky 
(Presidential vote, 1936, 1932) . 
1938 ] 1932. 1936 : 
- Countins, | Roos., | Landon, | Roos., | Hoover, || Countims, | Roos., | Landon, | Roose., |Hoover, 
2 Dem. Rep. | Dem. Rep. ; Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. - 
3,251 3,084 || Larue...... 2,305 1,151 2,650 1,235 
3,116 3,219 || Laurel..... 2,677 4,798 3,569 4,827 
2,415 1,18 Lawrence 3,175 944 3,701 2,766 
3,987 572 || Lee........ 1,44 1,812 1,970 1,628 
6,518 3,622 || Leslie...... 618 2,716 569 2,810 
2'909 °576. || Letcher 6,240 3,871 5,190 | 4,732 
5,440 4,695 || Lewis...... 1,985 3,255 2,488 3,212 
3,536 1,355 || Lincoln . 3,575 3,211 4,574 3,063 
4,759 2'820 || Livingston .| 1,897 1,039 2,231 1,070 
8,315 6,853 poset aint ane 4,912 1,812 7,072 2,778 
4,473 2,208 ||Lyon...... 1,861 929 2,099 
2,407 1,471 Madison: 6,259 6,034 6,957 5,811 
4,524 1,371 Magoftin. . 2,554 2,577 2,721 2,661 
3,814 3,237 ||Marion....} 3,52! 1,567 4,427 1,571 
2.918 1,088 || Marshall...| 3,472 1,141 4,246 863 
1,736 2,586 || Martin.. 81 2,037 770 1,774 
2,971 2,020 || Mason..... 4,503 ‘ 5,065 * 3,213 
V sie E 939 6,335 813 Mecracken. 10,557 3,160 9,188 3,140 
} beer ageae ey 17,776 11,665 || McCreary.. 1,105 2,953 1,194 3,360 
Seer 2,150 20 |° 2,840 402 ||MecLean....| 2,496 1,338 2,771 1,412 
2 eee 3,015 761 || Meade vee M2202 785 2,488 1,050 
4,565 4,376 Menifee 1,123 55 1,425 474 
2,651 8,840 || Mercer.....| 3,659 2,161 3,759 1,950 
7,618 5,235 || Metcalf....| 1,748 1,777 1,98 1,729 
4,920 1,981 || Monroe....| 1352 2,345 1,620 2,559 
2,133 3,474 || Montgom’y 2,594 1,649 2,810 1,515 
908 2,422 |}Morgan....| 3,256 1,269 4,137 - 1,435 
2,119 2,185 Mublenb’g .| 6,385 4,168 7,162 4,349 
1,235 2,36) Nelson. .... 4,234 1,913 5,272 2,100 
10,527 £,05 Nicholas 2,325 1,277 2,728 1,219 
: 2;690- }) Ohio; Ak 4,030 4,532 4,870 4,880 ; 
2,150 382 || Oldham. . 2,020 76 2,319 888 
3,150 2,963 |}Owen...... 392 661 4,240 658 
15,765 11,847 || Owsley... .. 464 2,273 520 1,985 
3,442 2,638 || Pendleton 2,432 1,837 2,745 1,812 
8,537 3,415 || Perry...... 6,753 4,59. 6,393 5,240 
; 2,034 || Pike... 2.0% 11,382 8,210 12,686 7,914 
3,985 Powell. .... ,185 9 1,3 
1,792 365 || Pulaski. ::/| 4,711 7,570 4,931 6,905 
2,582 2,276 || Robertson. . 897 498 1,056 . 
3,148 1,407 || Rockeastle .| 1,568 3,875 1,976 3,577 
9,888 1,825 || Rowan.....} 1,989 1,687 2,844 1,622 
5 3,721 || Russell... .. 1,235 2,688 1,699 2,490 
2,277 2,281 || Scott 3,966 4,572 1,943 3 
4,963 3,422 ,|| Shelby 4,384 1,898 5,180 2,108 
1,623 1,174 || Simpson 3,027 1,240 3,603 1,203 
6,04 2,801 || Spencer. 1,647 638 If 7 : 
9,091 11,118 || Taylor 2,732 2,738 2,823 2,592 
4,90! 1,833 || Todd 2,987 1,178 3,966 1,562 
. 2,601 || Trig 2,928 21 3,61 Le 
6,100 2,485 || Trimble 1,659 271 2,08 
4,303 ,643 |] Union..... 4,713 965 4,892 1,063 
3,327 446 || Warren. 8,113 4,347 8,932 4,569 
9,158 3,817 || Washingt’n 2,516 2,391 2,84 2,340 
52 2,879 || Wayne..... 546 2,924 2,929 2,682 
72,402 67,137 || Webster. ; he 4, 2,257 
al Whitley 7 5,733 3,576 6,1 
31134 4871 || Wolfe....... 1;577 972 23321 909 
22311 | 11,202 || Woodford. :| 2/574 1,558 3,180 | 1,720 
586. 4,443 747 | ff 
4, ‘921 3,375 4,513 Total... ..'541944 | 369 702 580,574 | 394,716 
sident (1 GbAs)-—Lonike, Union, 12,501; Colvin, Proh., 929; Thomas, Soc., 627; ‘Soc. Lab., 294; 
Ss. evened (iese)-sTowsn: DEB, 539, 968; Lucas, Rep., 365,850; Likins, Union, 11,709; Zimmerer, a 


271; Sandefer, Soc., 
ident (1932) —Soe., 3,853; Proh., 2,252; Soc. Lab., 1,396; Com. 272. 


PAST VOTE OF KENTUCKY 


Pres.) ee Dem. and Lib., 99,995; Grant,‘) 1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 234,899; McKinley 
Q’Conor, Lab. Ref., 2,373. Rep., 226, 801; Woolley, Proh., 2; ‘ 

& Hy iriden. tei. ge 600; ayes, Rep sf 814} Debs, ‘Soc. 
156; Cooper, Greenback, 1,944. 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 217,170; Roosevelt, 
res.), Hancock, Dem., 149,068; Garfield, Rep., 205,277; apie, Proh., 6,609; Debs, Soc., 


106,306; Weaver, Greenback, 11,499. : en (er ), B = 4 
Blaine, Tes. ryan, Dem., 244,092; Taft, R 
91. 235,711; Chafin, Ptoh., 5,887; Debs, Soc., 4,060. 
Cleveland, Dem., 183,800; Harrison, ae Pres. ), Wilson, Dem., 219,584; ‘Taft, Rep., 
34: Fisk, Proh,, 5,225. 512; Roosevelt, Prog., "102,76 6. 
175,461; Harrison, 1918 bres. ), Wilson, Dem., 269, 990 Hughes, Rep. 
«Weaver, People’s, 23,500, ia a tere Henly, Goo 3,036; Benson, Soc., 4,734. 
Jy ,Bem 88/5247 Rep:, 172436; Pop..| ian Geo" Watkins, BraK”, SAE serene BED, 
1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep. 3 Davis, Dem., 
* »), Biyan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), | "374,855; LaFollette, Brees. 38 468: Sona eee 
0; Falmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem, 6,114; Lab., 1,499; Nations, Amer., 1,299; Wall 
<inley, Rep, 218,171: Levering, Prok., 4,288. | \Gomini hard: te. oie 
em., 191, 331; ee 193,741. '(On.a| 1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 558 ,064; smith, D 
d recount, Goebel, Dem., was declared — 
He was assassinated.) Se oe a bo, Labs: : 


Election Returns—Louisiana; Maine 781 


é Louisiana 
(Presidential vote, 1936, 1932) 


: 1936. 1932. 1936 1932 
yy PARISHES. Roos.,; Land.,| Roos., |Hoov'r, PARISH 
mS.) 5 Roos.,|} Land.,/ Roos., |Hoov’ 
Dem. | Rep. '| Dem. | Rep. Dem. | Rep.'| Dem Reber 
4,504 441} 3,583 351|} Morehouse 
‘ 583} 351|] Morehouse........ 2, 
i 2,207 324] 2/075 1301] Natchitoches 3976 508 3 a5 133 
359) 350] 1800; 279 Orleans... 108,012] 10,254] 85,288] 5,407 
4,408 452| 3,148 130|| Plaquemines - "2 ary One “8 
2 181 549] 2°319 146|| Pointe Coupee... /| 1/419 116} 1/027 65 
i 2.593) 213) 2.671 41||Rapides........2 1. 8,017] 1,257] 7,578} 680 
7 193] 2)191 56||Red River... 21221! 1/641 132| 1/661 24 
12,156} 1,697) 12,159] 1,309||Richiand, ..! 1! 77! 27425 165} 1.773 6 
6,259] 1,037] 6,105] 678||Sabine. . °° 112.1! 2)447| 417] -3;008} ~—-110 
1,371| '235| 1,448 86 ||St. Bernard. 2/27: 2/269 5| 1,525] 
1,067 16} "938 10|| St. Charles...) 22: 1,503 96] 1,429 86 
1,363 98} 1,340 30 || St. Helena... 1,199] 102] "962 
2,563 146] 2:765 61||St. James... 11.2): 11575| 259] 1,715} 240 
i192 58 2 22 20]]/St ohn 1 Baptist 1,742] = 262] 7 176 
2.337 416 7|/St. Landry... 2.12: 51639]  441| 3,766| 297 
oul 1,069] 6,363) 1,045/St Steerer ip 2/638 100] 1.420] 107 
eit 95 751 St. Mary... 25020! 1,942| 487] 2'072| 473 
1,057 102} 1,178 65]|St. Tammany...... 3,47 594| 3,206 178 
3,484 331, 3,115 52||Tangipahoa 4'624| 1,374] 4,404 
2,948} 231| 2,930 78 || Tensas. . 812] "231" (635 
1.847 511] 1,966 81 || Terrebane. 1,894, 526] 2,126] 215 
2}595| 1,234; 2/412] —_798||Union.. . 1,778|. 272) 22s5 5 
1,953| 263! 1,308} — 430|| Vermillion. 496| 2/945] 269 
1807} 169) 1,748) 3 Vernon. - 2'831| 928] 2/868 
. 5 bY By * 6 as. 
Jefferson Davis. -.| 2'567| 608] 2308] 512/| webster : 3999 Bol 3,020 3 
_ Vafayette......-.: 4/570 06| 4/019}  291|| W. Baton Rouge... "868 80] "593 96 
L ourehe Leh ee 2/195] 1,630] 2,623}  364||West Carroll...../| 1,440] 232] 1,471 31 
La fe 22. 2. s..| 1643 256! 1,738} 117 West Feliciana, |. || "564 76| ‘557 49 
| Lincoln «..-- -| 25154 201) 1,908)  163]]}Winn..........! 2,393} 254) 2,172 36 
Livingston Pt eee 2'414 496| 1,953] 89 Vo 4 ee 
_ Madison. .-- | 085 71| ‘548! Beds setae of 2 Fhe 292,894! 36,791/249,418. 18,853 
be 
y PAST VOTE OF LOUISIANA i 
1872 (Pres.), Grant, Rep., 71,663; Greeley, Dem. | 1900 cl 
oe be —_ Hees aa es Bryan, Dem., 53,671; McKinley, 


1876 (Pres:), Tilden, Dem., 70,508; Hayes, Rep., | 1904 ) : 
mee The figures are those - —_ Returning tte See Parker, . Dem., 27,708) ee 
‘ e figures on the face o e returns are S 5 
_ said to have been: Tilden, 82,326; Hayes, 77.023. set OSs B ages geeee 03 68 a ee 
a ee Me en be toees he wt Garfield. | 191) (pres.),| Wilson, Dem., 60,971; Taft, Rep., 
1884 (rres.) Cleveland, Dem., 62,540: Blaine ,834; Roosevelt, Pro., 9,323; Debs, Soc., 5,249. 
; *| 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 79,875; Hughes, er tr 


x Dp., 46,347. 
1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 85,032; Harrison, | __ 5,466; Roosevelt, Prog., 6,349; Benson, Soc., 
p., 30,701; Fisk, Proh., 12 : 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 7,519; Harding, Rep., 


Rep., 30,701; ae 
' 1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 87,662; Harrison, 
1924 (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 93, Fak Coolidge, Rep., 


Rep., 27,903. 
1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 24,670; LaFollette, Progs., 
11,175; ‘Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 1,834; Mc- | 1928 (Pres.), Smith, Dem., 164, 655; Heoges Rep., 


Kinley, Rep., 22,037. 51,160 
Maine 
(Presidential vote, 1936, 1932) 
1936. 1932. 1936. | 1932. 
COUNTIES. | Roose- Lan- Hoov- | Roose- Counties. | Roose- Lan- Hoov- | Roose- 
velt, don, er, velt, velt, don, er, velt, 
Dem. Rep. Rep. Dem. Dem Rep. Rep. Dem. 
16,657 10,480 9,838!  14,441||Penobscot. . 9,732 19,077 18,987 13,058 
14,708 :409) Piscataquis. - 3,051 4/057 ' ‘ 
22,895 0,021} 32,864) 20,655) Sagadahoc 3,273 3,707 4,220 2,763 
i 4,957 o2L | Somerse' 282 7,55 ‘ 6,040 
3,315 9,151 7,94 4,369||Waldo...... 678 5,309 4,505 3,907 
11,26: 14,987; 14,451! 12,110)|Washingt’n. . 7,925 6,387 7,507 6,82 
3,991 ee $i yi: "Wor inrca os 181017, 17,827] 17,301 14,760 
5: # 7 arate, 
5,836 8,778) 8, si 7,179 semis bis 6 126, 333| 168,823) 166,631] 128, eat 


“aiken Soc. Lab., 129. 
” S. Senator (1936)—-White, Rep., 158,068; Brann, "Dem., 153,420 
Saar le (1932) —Foster, Communist, 162; Reynolds, Soc. Lab.. 255; Thomas, Soc., 2,489. 


PAST VOTE OF MAINE 


2 Grant, Re’ 61,422; Greeley, Dem. 65,435; Woolley, Proh., 2,585; Debs, Soc., 878. 
pie Si bo anT, ge 1904 (Pres.), Parker Dem., 2, 648; Roosevelt, Rep., 
64,438: Swallow, Proh., 1,510; Debs. Soc., 2,103. 


6 (Pre: Tilden, Dem., - et Hayes, Rep., 
1858300; Smith, Proh., Rep., 6 908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 35,403; Taft, Rep., 
1880 (Pres.), Hancock, ‘Dai cy eon Gamielt wheG eit Cae hier Beene Bric i Bete 18 
, Gr Ey res ilson, MASE i iE 
Fe? pre: pth Den 26,545; Roosevelt, Prog., 48,495; Debs. Soc., 2,5 sik 


s Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., a iade Blaine, 

ae nc ae St. John, Proh., 2,160. 1916 (Bres.). Wilson, Dem., ‘64,127; Hughes, Rep., 
~ 1888 Coren, ), Cleveland, Dem., 50,437; Harrison, 69,506; Hanly, Proh., 597: Benson, Soc., 2,117. 
Sipe (Pas). Clevel Deine 4 024; Harri 1186 ar fees a hey, a eS 
, , Dem., 48,024; Harrison, a 

Peon oa cis, Weaver 1924 (Prés.). Coolidge, Rep., 138,440; Davis, Dem., 


3 62,878; 045. 
casse cgaaee ryan Dem. and Eahohe (Populist), 41,964; LaFollette, Progs., 14; 382; Johns, Soc.- 


,587; Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 1,867; Mc- Lab., 406. 
‘ _ Hintes, epee “80,461; Seaotings Proh. Cr as 589. 1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rees 179,923; Smith, Dem., 
ag (Pres.), Bryan, Dem,, 36,823; McKinley, Rep., 81,179; Thomas, Soc., 1, 068, 


S, eb * * 
~ L Pa y 
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F hh ye 
el eae ane E 
Returns—Maryland; 


ee 


Ye Maryland aie. 


(Presidential vote, 1936, 1932) 


rant, Rep., 66,760. 
‘(Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 91,780; Hayes, Rep., 
981 


1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 93,706; Garfield, 
Rep., 78,515; Weaver, Greenback, 818. 
1984 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 96,932; 
 Rep., 85,699; St. John, Proh., 2,794; 
Greenback, 531. 4 
88 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 106,168; Harrison, 
Rep., 99,986; Fisk, Proh., 4,767. ; 
1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 113,866; Harrison, 
i 92,736; Weaver, People’s, 796; Bidwell, 
- Proh., 5,877. } 
1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and Peoples’ (Populist) , 
104,746: Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) .Dem., 2,507; 
_ McKinley, Rep., 136,978; Levering, Proh., 6,058. 
m 19 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 122,237; McKinley, 


Blaine, 
Butler, 


1932. 1936. es 
UD ., | Landon,| Roos., Hoover, CounNTIES. | Roos., | Landon, | Roos., Hoover, 

CG sea ee Rep» Dem Rep. e Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 
21 11,191 12,033 12,911 ||\Howard,... 4,138 2,638 4,161 1,970 
tals 8,478 9,761 5,77. Kent: t:<% 5 i 2,931 2,543 2,370 1,468 
.| 28,367 | 18,893 24,626 13,938 ||Montgom'y 13,246 10,133 S82 5,698 
.|210,668 | 97,667 | 160,309 78,954 ||Pr. George’s| 15,087 ,L07 11,580 6,696 
ae 1 SD 082 1,696 4+~ 1,838 ||Qu’n Anne’s 3,548 1,946 3,683 1,583 
4 3,579 2,611 3,651 \ 1,99. St. Mary’s.. 2,829 2,286 2,885 1,322 

,496 7,383 5,482 ,73 Somerset. . . 4,116 4,770 4,811 3,675 
4,914 3,617 4,282 3,569 ||Talbot..... 3,768 3,578 4,233 2,672 

2,597 2,623 2,473 1,851 |)/Washingt’n.| 14,050 10,619 11,370 8,929 
5,293 3,735 4,547 3,466 |/Wicomico.. 7,273 4,545 6,895 3,812 

ers 9,500 10,686 ee Worcester. . 3,567 3,106 3,593 2,178 
252 4,057 2,202 ,048 neers Sees 
e165 5,327 6,073 3,954 || Totals....| 389,612 231,435 | 314,314 | 184,184 

President (1936)—Thomas, Soc., 1,629; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 1,305; Browder, Com., 915. 
| President Pees ernomes’ Soe., 10,489; Foster, Com., 1,031; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 1,036. 
ee. ; : PAST VOTE OF MARYLAND 

1972 (Pres.), Greeley,'Dem. and Lib., 67,687; | 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 109,446; Roosevelt, 


Rep, 109,497; Swallow, Proh., 3,034; Debs, Soc., 

1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 115,908; Taft, Rep., 
116,513; Chafin, Proh,, 3,302; Debs. Soc., 2,323. 

1911 (Gov.), Dem., 103,395; Rep., 106,392. 

1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 112,674; Taft, Rep., 
54,956; Roosevelt, Prog., 57,789; Debs. Soc., 3,996. 

1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 138,359; Hughes., Rep., 
117,347; Hanly, Proh., 2,903; Benson, Soc., 2,674, 

1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 180,626; Harding, Rep., 


1924. (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 162,414; Davis, Dem., 
148,072; La Follette, Progs., 47,157; Johns, Soc.- 
Lab., 987. 

1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep:, 301,479: Smith, Dem., 


) 
Rep., 136,185; Woolley, Proh., 4,574; Debs, Soc., 223,626; Thomas, Soc., 1,701; Reynolds, Lab., 
90 906; Foster, Com., 636. 
Massachusetts 
‘AS Bye (Presidential vote, 1936, 1932) - 
oer th 1936. 1932. 1936. 1932. 
; OUNTIES. Roos., | Land., | Hoover,| Roos., COUNTIES. Roos., | Land., | Hoover,| Roos., 
: Dem. Rep. Rep. Dem. Dem. Rep. Rep. Dem. 
eas 4,751}) 11;337 9,476} 3,829|| Middlesex..... 189,512/199,704| 184,486|174,257 
..-.| 29,087] 22,607| 23,186} 23,252|| Nantucket... .. 548}, 969}. 812]. 561 
+.-.| 80,805} 49,754| 50,846) 62,474||Norfolk........ 57,770) 82,545 i 
hs 93 65 1,3 5 Plymouth...... 30,466} 41,942) 37,729] 26,137 
-| 106,078) 97,310) 95,277; 91,787]|Suffolk........ 223,732) 96,418] 88,737/198,792 
a 9,324] 13,756] 13,052] 6,248/) Worcester..... 114,136] 85,316] 88,535) 87,586 
-| - 80,164; 51,288) 55,032) 63,189 Somes) Ces Sees Seale el ee Bey 
Siete 15,412! 14,012] 13,241! 12,332 Total. ......| 942;716|768,613| 736,959 800,148. ~ 


1,032. 


483; Hood 


J 372 ‘Bres.) Grant, Rep., 133,472; Greeley, Dem. 
“Lib., 59,260. 
Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 108,777; Hayes, Rep., 


Hancock, Dem., 111,960; Garfield, 

05; Weaver, Greenback, 4,548. 
Cleveland, Dem., 122,481; Blaine, 
. 10,026; Butler, 


Union, 118,639; Thomas, Soc., 5,111: Browder, Com., 2,930; Aiken, Soc. 


“Soc., 9,483 424. 
P -- President (1932)—Thomas, Soc., 34/305; Foster, Com., 4,821: Soc. Lab., 2,668; Proh., 1,142. 
A pe PAST VOTE OF MASSACHUSETTS BS - 


9,716. : 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 165,772: Ro 
Rep., 257, 822; Swallow, Proh., 4,286: Deke Bee 


1908’ (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 155,543; Taft 
265,966; Chafin, Proh., 4,379: Debs, Soe. 10 Tei, 

1912 (Pres.), Wilson,-Dem., 173,408; Taft, Rep. 
158,948; Roosevelt, Prog., 142,228; Debs, Soc.” 


Cox, Dem., 276,691; Harding, Rep., 


,884; La Follette, Progs., 14 A 
Workers, 2,637; Johns, Son habe § cua? 
1928 (Pres.), Smith, Dem., 792,758; Hoover, Rep., 


iginal States, was first settle 
outh Colony.’ tan 


ea Debs. Soc., 8,876; Christensen, F.-Lab., | 


ee en 


: 
Y 


=] “so * 


¥ 


- 1888 (Pres. 
Rep., 


4 came from Montreal with a comm 
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. . 
Michigan 
(Presidential vote, 1936, 1932) 
SS RRR Ga aC RS Se en ie oe 
] 1935. | 1932. | 1936. 1932. 
COUNTIES. | Roos., | Landon,| Roos., Hoover, || CounrTiges. | Roos., | Landon,| Roos., Hoover, 
| Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. ~ Dem. Rep. Dem. y 
Alcona. 919 1,276 884 881 ||Lapeer. 3,868 5,081| 4,315 4,882 
Alger... _.. 2,824, 1/291] 2,111 1,354 ||Leelanau... 1/542] 15692 '746 1,527 
Allegan 5,922 9,247 ,030 8,705 ||Lenawee... 8,299] 12,154) 10,420 | 10,912 
Alpena. 3,231 3,536] 3,562 3,222 ||Livingston.. 4,117 5,117| 4,684 4,5 
Antrim 2,032 2,391 1,686 2,308 ||Luce....... 1,297 15199 928 1,259 
Arenac L761 1,505 US 1,471 ||Mackinac. . 2/286 1,984] 2,578 1,504 
Baraga 2,218 2,035] 2,016 1,917 ||Macomb...| 175593 9/383] 16,539 8,649 
SRITY: S033 3,880 4,950 5 4,556 ||Manistee... 4,542 3,509 4,475 3,256 
ae ae 13,789 8,729} 14,708 9,816 ||Marquette..| 11,994 7,607| 7,221 9,810 
Benzie..... ‘686 1,742| 1,432 1,595 ||Mason..... 4598 33224] 3,854 3,09 
Berrien 20,822] 15,321/ 18,447 | 14,123 ||Mecosta.... 2,621 3,176} 3,152) 3,336. 
Branch 5,425]. _ 5,52 5,685 4,663 |/Menominee. 6,447 3,556] 5,782 3,374 
Calhoun 20,231; 14,667; 16,281 | 16,255 ||/Midland. .. 3,751 3,829] 3,553 3,791 
Baia» ac. 114] 4,525} 5,349 3,994 |/Missaukee.. 1,385 1,730] _ 1,282 1,4 
Charlevoix : 2,669 2,814] 2,344 2,623 |iMonroe.... 11,075 8/330] 12\417 7,255 
Cheboygan. 3,016 2:584| 3,431 2,309 ||Montcalm..| . 4/950 5,031] 5,70 5,166 
Chippewa. - 5,259 4,901] 4,221 5,252 |/M’ntm'ney. 958 792 903 5 
Clare. .. 1,494 1,97 1,741 1,474 ||Muskegon..| 17,252 9,366] 13,497 | 11,971 
4/296 4,915} 5,098 4,647 ||Newaygo.. 3/288 3,930] _ 3,275 3,458 
876 580/755 559 |/Oakland....| 40,329] 36,071] 33,135 | 32,462 
8,954 4,527} 7,363 4,386 ||Oceana..... 2,902 2,663] 3,051 2,481 
7,952 4:563| 6,482 5,120 ||Ogemaw. -. 1,774 1,631| 1,645 1,472 ° 
6,780 6,649] 6,887 5,840 |/Ontonagon. 3,233 2,162] 2,337 2,287 
3,075 2.893} 3,11 2,890 ||Osceloa.... 1,992 3,107] 2,321 2,969 
49.891] 21,097] 36,860 | 28,231 is 798s 492 456 349 410 
1,533 1,645 661 1,378 1,280 1,102} 1,377 1,006 
§,461 4,649) 5,531 5,379 91579] 11,114] 7,981 | 12,076 
3,827 3,676| 3,907 3,442 23905 1,621] 2,217 ‘ 
5,457 5,322) 6,124 5,123 836 57 
5,023 6,723) 5,696 5,879 22,592| 15,527| 22,643 | 17,794 ! 
11,642 9,345] 7,838 | 12,308 3,285 6,975| 4,077 : 
949 5,240] 5,770 5,707 2/33. 1,430] 1,660 1,722 
27,086] 19,434) 22,370 | 21/044 666 6,017} _ 8,002 6,600 
1140 6,487| 8,695 6, 12,663} 12;760| 12,776 | 14,883 
1,547 1,768} 1,500 Ay 6,048 7,160| 6,917 5,626 
5,216 31834] 3,416 4,347 ||Tuscola.... 3,743 6,188| 5,077 6,110 
3/871 4,051| 4,272 4,211 |/Van Buren. 6,720 9,110] _ 7,223 6,954 
19,288} 16,350) 16,584 | 16,150 ||Washtenaw.| 13,589] 14,986] 12,552 | 15,368 / 
17,870| 17,824| 13,974 | 18,584 ||Wayne.....| 404,055] 190,732] 310,686 | 212,678 
952 355 649 705. ||Wexford. .. 3)771 3,153] 3,251 3,425 
44,823] 36,633] 41,601 | 42,186 puemeusdatee Mannan ts (ULI) 5 
1,060 1,070 527 1,454 || Totals..../1,016,794| 699,733] 871,700 | 739,894 


1.337 1,091] 1,241 991 


President (1936)—Thomas, Soc., 8,208; Lemke, Union, 75,795; Browder, Com. 3,384; Aiken, Soc.-Lab., 
600; Colvin, Proh., 579. . 
. S. Senator (1936)—Brown, Dem., 910,937; Brucker, Rep., 714,602; Ward, Third Party, 75,680; 


 B. 
Mathews, Soc., 4,994; Emery, Com., 2,145; Naylor, Soc. Lab., 510; Sheldon, Commonwealth, 429; Lee, ‘ 


er., 147. 
a (1936)—Murphy, Dem., 892,774; Fitzgerald, Rep., 843,855; Monarch, Soc., 6,631; Martin, 


Farm. Lab., 3,289; Raymond, Com., 2,071; O’Donohue, Soc. Lab., 524; Fuller, Commonw., 433; Mann, ~ 


Amer., 170. res 
President (1932)—Thomas, Soc., 39,205; Foster, Com., 9,318; Upshaw, Proh., 2,893; Reynolds, Soc. 


-» 1,401; Harvey, Lib., 217. 4 
ies 1932 a iquor Gontsel commission was established by a vote of 1,022,508 to 475,265. 


> PAST VOTE OF MICHIGAN 
1872 (Pres.),. Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 177,020: Rep., ot gl Woolley, Proh., 11,859; Debs, 


Grant, Rep., 136,199; \O’Conor, Lab. Ref., 2,873; Soc., 2,826. 

Black, Proh., 1,271. 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 135,392; Roosevelt, 
1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 141,095; Hayes, Rep., Rep., 364,957; Swallow, Proh., 13,441; Debs, Soc., 

166,534; Cooper, Greenback, 9,060; Smith, Proh. 042. 

Re 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 175,771; Taft, Rep., 


1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 131,301; Garfield,| “335,580; Chafin, Proh., 16,974; Debs, Soc., 11,586. 


Rep., 185,190; Weaver, Greenback, 34,895; Dow, | 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 150,751; Taft, Rep. 


1884 (bres ), Cleveland, Dem., 149,835; Blaine oot cigs Roosevelt, Prog., 214,584; Debs, Soc., 
Rep., 192,669; St. John, Proh., 18,403; Butler.| 1915"(pres.), wilson, Dem., 285,151; Hughes, ReD., 
prcenback, ae d, Dem., 213.469: Harrison 339,097; Hanly, Proh., 8,139; Benson, Soc., 16,120. 
Shia: Venue’ Proh., 20945: Streeter, | 1920 (Pres.). Cox, Dem., 233,450; Harding, Rep., 
United Labor, 4,555. 7, a . 762,865; Watkins, foe S686 ie Soc., 
1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 202,296; Harrison. ee aca: gonna jab: ie 

Book. 20057 Suchet Mere 152,238; LaFollette, Progs., 122,014; Faris, Proh., 

Stes.) Br: . and People’s (Populist), 6,085; Johns, Soc.-Lab., 5,330. 

1896 a teaiae, ae Goldy hee oe: 1928 (Pres.), Hoover,.Rep. 965,396; Smith, Dem., 

McKinley Rep., 293,582; Levering, Proh., 6,846. 396,762; Thomas, ‘ Soc., 3,516) er Com., 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 211,685; McKinley, 2,881; Proh., 2,728; Soc. Lab., ,) ‘. 


’ 


It Ste Marie, by Jacques Marquette and 
A permanent mission was founded in Michigan in 1668 at Sau. He ae 
a mmenced in 1701 by Antoine de la Motte Cadillac, w! 
ee sent Stirs com Ghee fren acess XIV. He brought ee men te 0 es ee 
2 Cadillac at Detroit consisted of 32 acres and was made to Fra S 
er ett aity Be ce ced by the British in 1760; it passed into United States control re Be 
Michigan was first settled in 1650, became the territo of Michigan in 1805 and was admitted to 


; the Union, Jan. 26, 1837. The State Senate consists of 3) members and the House of Representatives — 
- 100 members. 


" 


1 


£ 
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Minnesota 
‘ (Presidential vote, 1936, 1932) 
1936. 1932. 


Hoover, 


Roos. 
Dem. 


Landon, 


Mille Laes.. . 
Morrison... . 


PE wrevstties. 0||/Pennington.. 
Pine 

(CE RS eee 

_ Clearwater. .|. 

Ce OUST ares viet 

Cottonwood. 

- Crow Wing.. 


Yellow Med. 
Totals.... 


$e pee , Farm. Lab., 663,363; Christianson, Rep., 402,404. 
thet (isa6) once Par, Lab., 680,342; Nelson, Rep., 431,841; Stewart, Industrial, 7,996. 
n June 14, 1937, Brig. Gen. George E. Leach, Rep., was elected mayor of Minneapolis, defeating 
th Haycraft, who had the endorsement of the Farmer-Labor Party. The vote was—Leach, 
Haycraft, 71,904 
ident (1932)—Fos 


ter, Com., 6,101; Coxey, Farm-Lab., 5,731; Reynolds, Ind., 770; Thomas. Soc., 
PAST VOTE OF MINNESOTA = 


f res.), Greeley, 
1, 708 


Pres.), ' - i : Hayes, Rep., 11,692. ‘ 
oe te eras erp Smith, Proh.| 1908’ (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 109,401; Taft, Rep., 
(144 


i : i . i O75 Prol:, 
S.), Hancock, Dem., 63,315: Garfield, | 1908 (Gov.), Dem., 175,136: Rep., 147,997: 
‘3,80: Weaver, Greenback, 3,267; Dow, 7,024; Soc., 6.516; Ind., 593 


Cleveland, Dem., 70,065: Blaine, satepee Roosevelt, Prog., 125,856; Debs, Soc., 
85; St. John, Proh., 4,684; Butler, 

1583. : ; y i 
Cleveland, Dem., 104,385; Harrison, 179,544; Roosevelt, Prog 7 290; Hanly, Proh., 
92; Fisk, Proh., 15,311; Streeter, U.| 1916 (1, 


s -, 18,425. 
Cleveland, Dem., 100,920; Harrison, | 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 142,994; Harding, Rep., 
23; Weaver, 107,077; Bidwell, Proh., a Watkins, Proh., 11,489; Debs. Soc.. 


.), Bryan, Dem. and Peoples’ (Populist), 1984 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 420,759: LaFollette, 
} ‘McKinley, Rep., 193,503; Levering, Progs., 339,192; Davis, em. ,913; Foster 
339; Palmer, Gold Dem., 3,222. ; Workers, 4,427; Johns, ‘Soc.-Lab., 1,855. 

), Bryan, Dem., 112,901; McKinley, | 1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 560,977; Smith, Dem., 
461; Woolley, Proh., 8,555; Debs, Soc., 396,451; Thomas, Soc., 6,774; Foster, Com.. 
; 4,853; Industrial, 1,921. 


the period of Louis XIV, Minnesota belonged to France. Pierré Esprit Radisson and 
ouart, French explorers, were the first white men known to have set foot within her 
ies. That was in 1655. They stayed in the region a year and then returned to Montreal 
with a fortune in fur pelts. In 1763 the region passed from France into the possession of Great 


ta was the scene of the bloody Sioux Indian uprising in 1862 in which hundreds of whites © 


ne Mine slain. Historic spots and scenes of the uprising are marked in profusion in various 
e state. 


twin Cities of Minneapolis and St. Paul are the metropolitan area of the Northwest. They 
markets through which pass the Northwest’s products, grain, livestock and produce. Duluth, — 
eat Lakes, is the a for much of the wheat and all of the iron ore exported from the State; . 


UR 


<F 


1932. 


ndon, 
cae 


Roose- Roose- | Hoovy- 
e velt, |How-Row-| velt, I, 
4 Dem. | ard lands} Dem. Rep. 


fac. 


fac. 
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President (1936)—Thomas, Socialist, 329. 
U. S. Senator (1936)—Harrison, Dem., 140,570; 
President (1932)—-Thomas, Soc., 686. 


* 1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 47,238; 
Grant, Rep., 82,175. 
5 ag Ne Tilden, Dem., 112,173; Hayes, Rep., 


_1880° (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 75,750; Garfield, 
- Rep., 34,854; Weaver, Greenback, 5,797. 
1894 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 176,510; Blaine, 


Rep., 43,509. 
- 1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 85,467; Harrison, 
r Rep., 31,120; Fisk, Proh., 258. 
1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 40,288; Harrison, 
' Rep., 1,342; Weaver, People’s, 10,102; Bidwell, 
-. Proh., 995. 
' 1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 
63 ; Palmer, Nat’l, (Gold) Dem., 1,071; Me- 


Kiniey, Rep., 5,123; Levering, Proh., 485." 


_ Mississippi’s vacation season is twelve months 
‘long, and most of Mississippi is a year-round 
~ country club. It is only in the last fifty years that 
the state has become a winter resort for visitors 
from the North; but for more than a century inland 
Southerners have moved to the Mississippi Coast 
or to the state’s many quiet springs and mineral 
wells for their summer retreat. ‘The Coast, fresh- 
ened with the constant. breeze from off the Gulf, 
is built . almost solidly with hotels, tourist 
camps, and cottages. : 
The new highways bridge the centuries of 
‘Mississippi's storied past. The Mississippi River 
© bridge at Vicksburg spans the channel down which 
1863 Grant ran his gunboats past a gauntlet of 
‘fire from Confederate batteries. The seawall drive 
al follows the Old Spanish Trail. 
ile-long Iberville Memorial Bridge lies across 
Biloxi Bay where in 1699 the French 

their first capital in the Mississippi 
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ion Returns—Mississippi 
_ Mississippi 


; (Presidential vote, 1936, 1932) 


|| Yazoo 


PAST VOTE OF MISSISSIPPI ‘ 


Landon, 
Rep. 


| Pearl River. . 
| Perry 


Yalobusha.. : 


.. - 157,318] 2,760 1,675 


no opposition. 


y28 ‘ 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 51,706; McKi 
Rep., 5,753. GE 
1904 (Pres.). Parker, Dem., 53,374; Roo: 
Rep., 3,187; Débs, Soc., 392. Pep 
1908 (Pres.), Dem., 60,287; Taft, 1 
4,363; Debs Soc., 978. As « 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 57,227; te 
1,595; Roosevelt, Prog., 3,645: Debs, Soc., 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 80,422; Hughes, | 
4,253; Benson, Soc., 1,481. eas 
ng 69,277; Harding, Rep. 


Bryan, 


3 


Pres.), Cox, 


Spring comes early to Mississippi. On the Co 
the camellia Japonica ahd wistaria bloom ins 
ruary. The lavender wistaria’s’ lacy clusters 
a sun that is warm enough even this ys 
tennis and other sports. While golfers in 1 
North are snow-bound, young grass carpets — 
greens of Mississippi’s courses; and ‘‘Mid-w. 
tournaments attract special trainloads of | 
Mississippi's misty wooded hills where pines 
live oaks are green the year round usher in 
Spring with flashes of white dogwood and 
faint pastel bloom of redbud and yellow jessam 
Peach orchards are bouquets of blossoms. Trav 
ing the Coast’s ‘‘Azalea Trail’ is an expe Hee 
April breezes from the warm Gulf of 
open the summer yachting season. Smal 
harbors like the new marina at Gulfport she 
fleets of moth-like sailboats. Excursion launc 
carry tanned picnickers to the sea-swept bea 
of Ship Island, twelve miles offshore, whe: 
grim Civil War fort has been converted into 
public recreation center. | ; t 


4 


“7932. 


1936. 


Lan- Roose- | Hoov- || Countims. | Roose- | Lan- ee aes Poe 
Dp. Dem. Rep. 
4,685, 4,623} 2,991||Livingston... 5,226] 4,678] 4,742| 3,659 
3,987| 3.28 2826||McDonald.. . 3,503 3/312) 3,943| 2'464 
31044] 31617 2)155||Macon...... 6,417 4,808} 6,370 3,266 
2/508] 7,301 3'037|| Madison 2/323 2,01 2'347| «1,428 
5,906 5,957 4,497||Maries..... . 2,414 1,306 2,758 745 
3:164| 3/897]  2,092]|Marion. . .. - 11,068) 4/628] 10,293} 4,123 — 
5.022} 6,220} 3,395||Mercer..... - 1,834] 2.757 1,520 1,357 
Ng 3/375] 2.596] 2;038]|Miller....... 3436 3:607| 3,776 615 
2/98 2'994| -2,411|| Mississippi. . 4'160| 2/552| 3,136 1.687 
PUB 31624] 111554 '241||Moniteau. . . 3,210/ 3,238] 3/767] 2,331 
15,912] 26,060 6,376 939] 6,210 714 
6,355 058 ,458 3,468 3,600 2,607 
3'792| 2949 2'585| 21993] 2.768 000 
3/1121 7/042 7,791 5,056] 7,837] 3,768. | 
2,281 1/801 6,929 6,437|  7:224| 4,806 , 
7374| 8.394 7.499|  5.817| 6,959] 3,584 | 
VR 5.432| 5,072 31504 1/461] 3/599 786 
1,073} 1,522 2'995| 2.836] 31567 1,798 
4:070| 5,772 1,359] 2,981 1358 1,730 
ar wae 31535| 2834 8,171 4°139) 7.909} 4415 
3'433| 5,498 3,098} 3/382] 3,502 2/396 
4:022| 21577 91265] 7,435) 9/474, 5,982 — 
2/812 "072 4'658| 2/690; 4,858 1,794 - 
4'491| 9398 5,898|  2)871] 5.783] 2,462 a 
2'512| 4,042 4884 1:787| 5,179 1,160 
6,180] 9,068 3,899] 5,126) 4/355] 3,811 
4'980| 5.493} 3.69 2)886 1177| 3,260 1/489 
3,041} 3,166 2 1902] 3,458] 1,987 27180 
3/326] 2833 3 2/822 L051] 3,526 761 
3,066] 2,143 9 9:733| 2.723] 9/294 2,575 | 
31924] 3/523 "351||Ray 6.300] 2,801; 6,088 ;70 
21872] 2,519 1,747||Reynolds.. 2\476 915] 2439 792 
2'313| 3,293 1,701||Ripley...... 2)466 1,911} 2600 1,139 
4031 1,922 '362||St. Charles. . 5,903) 5,156] 6,91 664 
3,775| 9,141 1:977||St. Clair... 3/302 3/351] 3,681 2271 
7.70. 8}479|  5,369||St. Francois. 7,876 TOT 5 or 61S 6.017 
4'202; 1,998] _—_2,571||Ste. Genev.. 244) 1664| 3/08 1,109 
3/11 3,677 1,877||St. Louis 63,226] 45,541| 59,044] 35,872 
17/298]. 18/255} 13/948||Saline....:.. 8.622] ~° 6,108 138 783 
52 (006)  2,953||Schuyler-...| 2,173 447] 2,239 1109 
4'888|  3.376| —_2:476||Scotland.... 2'768| 1,940} —-2:738 1,410 
'927| 6,809 7,763| 3,126} 6,948] 2/310 
2/329 878 3/069 1225] —2'949 879 — 
409] 3,117 4:367| 41,697| 4.215 1,104 
1,745] 5,354 6.608] 4/828] 73139] 3/234 
51297| 4.775 1,366 136 1911} -1:748 
1,60 2'68 3,986} 4,019] 4,053] 31373 ~ 
13/220] 237458 1,710} =2:827/ 1.911 21045 
14.440} 17,349 4'718| 4132] 4'996| 2621 
5,575| 8,130 6,872} 4/546]. 6,687] 21856 
5,797| _ 6,481 1.2771 2.639 1,613 1,974 
65,899] 148/998 21942 ‘90 31275| 2'246 
2,134} — 31045 31235] 274941 3/172 1,955 
4,258] 3.960 3,612] 4,469 211] 3,083 - 
7,355) 7,906 1944 1,581 1°763|.° 1.041" 
fioo8 $746 1/341] |St. teu is C 260 068 127887 208" 338 123°448 
, . * a i 
2,258] 4.428] 1.604 as lh Mee a ee Pete, 
_5,118|__6,177]__—3,611 Total... 1,111,043] 697,891/1,025,406| 564,713 


my 908; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 29 
Governor (1936)—Stark, Dem., 
oc 2,807; Williams, Com., 345; Cox, Soe. Lab,. 


), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 151,434; 
Rep., 119,116; O’Connor, Lab. Rep., 21429: 
, Tilden, Dem., 203, 077: Hayes, Rep., 
Biopae Greenback, 3,493. 
vera. Hancock, Dem., 208,609: Garfield, 
wee 567; Weaver, Greenback, 35,135 
Cleveland, Dem., 235,988; 
929; St: John, Proh., 2,153. 
Cleveland, Bem., 261,943: Harrison, 
meee Fisk, Proh., ‘4,539; Streeter, U: 


* cteveland, Dem., 268,188; Harrison, 
a 8; Weaver, Peoples’, 41,213; Bidwell, 


Bryan, Dem. and Peoples’ (Populist), 
Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 2,363 
Rep., 239,333; Levering, Proh., 2,462, 
res.) Bryan, Dem., 35 1,922: McKinley, 
314,092; Woolley, Proh., 5,965: Debs, Soc.. 


res ia 296,312; Roosevelt 


2. 


mee 


Blaine, 


Parker, Dem., 


"Be REEVES elected for two years. 


ee Wes 


£ nesident (1936) —Thomas. Boc., 3,454; Lemke, Union, 14,630; Browder, Communist, 417; Colvin,- 
1,037,133; a peePs 772,934; Botz, Non. Part., 4,082; Duemler, 


: pal VOTE OF urskounr 


ouri, made a territory in 1812 and admitted to 
bers, elected for four years, half the number retiring each year, and a House of Represent; 


Rep. Meek 449; Swallow, Proh., 7,191; Debs, Soc., 
.), Bryan, Dem., 


1908" 7 seies, 346,574; Taft, Pure 
Chafin, Proh., 4,231: Debs. Soc., 15 431, 

1912" ‘(res.), Wilson, Dem., 330,746: Taft, Rep.. 
heh 821; Roosevelt, Prog., 124, 371; Debs, Soc., 


8,4 
1818" ee ), Wilson, ae = ,025; UGHES, Tite PA 
eee 


5,142; bie Debs, sat 


1924 eres.) Coolidge, Rep., 648, 486; "Davis! D. 
572,753; LaFollette, Progs,, 84, ‘160; Faris, Ba 
1.418; ‘Johns, Soc-Lab., 909; Wallace, Comm: 


259. 
1938 "Dis, Hoover, Rep., 834,080; Smith, Dem., #4 


62,562; Thomas, Soc. 
eae C., 3,739; Reynolds, os 


ths ‘Union Aug. 10) deena Senate. 


, Montana 
(Presidential vote, 1936, 1932) 


WS ; 1932. 1936. 1932, 
OUNTIES. | Roose- Lan- = . 
¥ 480: on Hoov: area a Roose- Lan- Roose- | Hoov- 


Dem. 


7 690 S 

‘ergus...... - 2,400 |/Rosebud.... 1,052 
Aare y 2,460 : 2,978 || Roosevelt... "366 
2/559 ||Sanders. .... 718 
678 ||Sheridan.... 513 
702 ||Silver Bow. . 4,528 
419 ||Stillwater. |. 1,034 

6 


159,690 | 63,598 | 127,286 | 78078 


President (1936)—Lemke, Union, 5,549; Thomas, Soc., 1,066: Browder, Com., 385: Colvin : 

U. S. Senator (1936)—Murray, Dem., 121,769: Larson, Rep. 60.038; Monaghan, ind., 368s. elt 

Governor (1936)—-Ayers, Dem., 115,310; Hazelbaker, Rep., 108,914: Cavanaugh, Soc., 917; ‘Ryan, 
a 


" 


Union, 838; Fredrickson, Com., 374. “i 
q President (i932)—Foster, Communist, 1,775; Harvey, Liberty, 1,449; Thomas, Soc., 7,891. my 
PAST VOTE OF MONTANA ee 


i 


< 
* eae 
1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 17,581; Harrison, | 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 27,941; Taft, ‘Rep. : 
alt 18,851; Weaver, People’s, 7,334; Bidwell, og et Roosevelt, Prog., 32,456; Debs, Soc., — 
_ Proh., 549. 885. ies 
1896 (Pres.), McKinley, Rep., 10,494; Bryan, Dem. | 918 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 101,063; Hughes, B 
and People’s, 42,537; Levering, Proh., 186. »750;, Roosevelt, Prog., 298; ‘Benson tse 
1900 (P: MeKini Lae : 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 57,372; Har 
eee re), Mekinley, Rep, 6313; Bryan, Dem~ | 109,430; Christensen, F.-Lab., 12,204, ae 
»145; ey, Proh., : Se ze 5 1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 74,138; LaFollett 
1904 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Rep., 34,932; Parker, Dem., Progs., 61,105: Davis, Dem., 33,805; e} 
- 21,773; Swallow, Proh., 335; Debs, Soc., 5,676. Workers, 357: Johns, Soc.-Lab., 247. 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 29,326; Taft, Rep.,| 1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 113,300; Smith, 7 
32,333; Chafin, Proh., 827, Debs, Soc., 5,855. Thomas, Soc., 1,667; Foster, Com., 563. 


+ 


. 


but formed under much the same conditions 
contain many forms of life, such as fish and shi 
In Glacier National Park some of the ci 
d Kootenais pushed eastward through passes | glacier ice still remains in the higher port: 
from the headwaters of the Columbia River system.} the valleys and a study of these ice fields hel 
hen came horses and ‘irearms, and the whites | interpreting the history of the park durin 
themselves to set up an entirely different state of| Ice Age. It is evident that ice did not cove 
fiairs in their hitherto relatively peaceful exis-| entire range, but that the higher peaks stood 
mee. First, a growing and expounding Siouan| above the ice, which probabiy never rea 
ace, pressed forward also by an expanding irre-| thickness of over 3,000 feet in this regi 
sistible Algonkian stock, occupied the high plains| V-shaped valleys which had* been produ 
and pushed back its peoples behind the wall of| stream erosion were filled with glaciers 
fountains. These were the Crows from the south,| moved slowly down the valleys. The_ ice 
the Assiniboins to the east. Lastly, armed with | onto all loose rock material and carried it 
rategy and firearms, and given speed and range| using it as abrasive to gouge out the 
with horses, the Blackfeet came forth from their} valley bottoms, and _ sides. Gradually t. xen 
forests to become the terror of the north. They| were molded until they had acquired a ar 
U-shaped character. There are examples o 
work of ice in the park, among which 
Medicine, Cut Bank, St. Mary, Swiftcurr 
Belly River Valleys. ‘ t 
In addition to smoothing the valley down which 
they moved, the glaciers produced many 
basins called cirques. These are the result 
plucking in the regions where the glaciers 
Alternate freezing and thawing cause the ro 
break and the resulting fragments are cal 
away by the moving ice mass. In the majo 
of cases the cirques have lakes on their tloo 
The park is dotted with these little lakes scatt 
throughout the high mountain country 
valley lakes are usually larger than th 
lakes and have a different origin. As the 
melted they deposited huge loads of san 
and boulders in the valley bottoms called m 
Debris of this nature has helped to hold ae 
waters of St. Mary, Lower Two Medicine, ‘eDo 
ald, Bowman, and numerous other lakes i it 


park. 


e and mud formations, younger and softer 
he rocks which make up the mountains, 


Nebraska 


(Presidential vote, 1936, 1932) _ 


1936. 1932. : 
Ct f Lan- | Roose- | Hooy- || Countins. | Roose- | Hoov- 
ry, Countiss are don, velt, er, velt, don- velt, cre 
an Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep Dem. r 
2,126 
Birlisscte pote 
Ae ae 1,094 
acme Ba0 
te aa 
.<| 38,095). 2,728| 4,860) | 1,862)|Knox...... ... 4,44 2,949 
atte, 22,366] 20,902 
pice 6,74 3,857 047 ,082 
es ee 410 564 346 
eee A ee 438 389 287 
326 367 291 © 
5,149 7,366 3,389 
Foes 2,367 2,881 1,698 
1,854 2,008 1,406 
1,770 2,479 1,156 ; 
2,720 3,593 2,075. 
2,317 3,420 1,812 © 
4,399 4,752 3,119 
2,074 2,64 1,568 — 
861 1,669 va 
a ecie ca 1,884 2,589 1,709 
nienanh WA 2,016 2,980 1,128 © 
carole 2,850 6,691 1,864> 
POU ee 125 2,939 1,636 © 
OL eke Red Willow.. 2,078 3,479 1,972 | 
Richardson. . 3,908 5,383 2,802 © 
Pe taath a Osaki) 4,bOL) . Ti 240i ee S489 ROCK. ood 94 810 613 — 
§ stan 2,637 5,831 1,993 — 
Bo eee 1,569 3,112 1,148. — 
eH 3,773 6,134 2,772 | 
Scotts Bluff... 4,051 4,792 4,108 { 
Seward..... 3,123 4,208 2,298 | 
1,907 2,945 1,820_— 
1,294 2,670 
Lilie ees 674 1,006 
Shred 1,169 2,302 
inte 2,628 3,841 
366 43 
1,195 3,273 
2,033 2,400 
,263 3,709 
2,149 2,608 
1,912 2,632 
358 65 
Son SRT aecan 4,554 3,920 


esident (1932)—Thomas, Soc., 9,876. 


res.), Grant, Rep., 18,329; Greeley, Dem. 
ie, 7,812. 

es,), Tilden, Dem., 17,554; Hayes, Rep., 
; Cooper; Greenback, 2,320; Smith, Proh. 


599. 
0 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 28,523; Garfield, 
, 54,979; Weaver, Greenback, 3,950; Dow, 


Cleveland, Dem., 54,391; Blaine, 

12; St. John, Proh., 2,899, 

Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 80,542; Harrison, 
eee Fisk, Proh., 9,429; Streeter, U. 


fov 
vep., 

ab, 4,236, 

2 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 24,943; Harrison, 
D., ice Weaver, People’s, 83,134; Bidwell, 


8 


999; almer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 2,885; 


in charge of Col. Peter A. Sarpy. 


vad 


tr 
2 


Te ar vote (for, 3,938; against, 3,8 
alee) , in 1867. 


fie: ‘ 


ow 


-, 4,902. 594. 
res.) nye, Dem. and People’s (Populist), | 1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 


_Emantel Lisa, in 1805, established a trading post at Bellevue; the American Fur Co. put one there 


Kearney, on the Platte River, was built in 1848 for the protection of the Oregon trail. 


naha was founded in 1854; the first legislature met there in 1855; the State constit: 8 ' 7 
338) in 1866. The State Seibel yess Shove “ihe Gann 


ON of Nebraska was chartered in 1869 and opened in 1871. The new constitution waa 


Cj 1d Overland and Oregon trails leading along the Platte river and throu ] il 

y are well marked with monuments and markers. anime ont 
on trail is Chimney Rock, located near Bayard in the western part of Morrill. Count 
thin whose shadew thousands of pioneers have camped, is visible for many miles. 


347,454| 248,731 359,082 


J. S. Senator (1936)—Norris (by petition), 258,700; Simmons, Rep., 223,276; Carpenter, Dems, 108,391. 
Governor (1936)—Cochran, Dem., 333,412; Griswold, Rep., 257,267; Mehrens (by petition), 5,746. 


at ‘ PAST VOTE OF NEBRASKA 


Sap one Rep., 103,064; Levering, Proh., 2,040. 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 114,013; McKinley, Rep., - 
121,835; Woolley, Proh., 3,655; Debs, Soc., 823. 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 52,921; Roosevelt, Rep., 
138,558; Swallow, Proh., 6,323; Debs, Soc., 7,412. 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 131,099; Taft, Rep., 
126,987; Chafin, Proh., 5,179; Debs, Soc., 3,524. 
1912. (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 109,008; Taft, Rep., 
54,029; Roosevelt, Prog., 72,614: Debs, Soc., 10,174. 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 158,827; Hughes, Rep.. 
117,257; Hanly, Proh., 2,952; Benson, Soc., 7,141. 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 119,608; Harding, Rep., 
247,498; Watkins, Prob., 5,947; Debs, Soc., 9,600. 
1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 218,585; Davis, Dem., 
feces LaFollette, Progs., 106,701; Faris, Proh., 


345,745; Smith, Dem., 
Soc., 31434. 


ee 


197,959; Thomas, 


One-of the outstanding landmarks of the 


. This ancient 


eal eid 
Nevada © 
(Presidential vote, 1936, 1932) 
1932, : 1936. 1032. 


Roos., Lindai, 4 Roos., | Hoover, Counties, | Roos., |Landon,} Roos., | Hoover, 

Dem. Rep. | Dem. | Dem. Rep. '| Dem. | Rep. 
| 1292 | 765 | 1.518 Mineral....| 780 237 647 238. 
| 


ie 


hol | ae 


eka... . 
~ Humboldt... 
Lander. ... 


2 
9,514 | 4,373 |. 
2/808 876 2/178 


S61. eerie 
Total. ... |31,925 | 11,928 | 28,756 . Die nea 
! 4 


: PAST VOTE OF NEVADA ia 
_ 1872 (Pres.), Grant, Rep., 8,413; Greeley, Dem. | 1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 6,347; McKinley, Re 

and Lib., 6,236. 3,849. ee 
_ 1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 9,308; Hayes, Rep., 1008 (Pres), Parker, Dem., 3,982; Roosevelt, Re’ 


Debs, Soc., 925 
Bp .-10.383. 11,212; Taft, Re 
10,775; Debs, Soc., 2,103 ee 


1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 7, : ; i 
E 1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 5,578; Blaine, Rep., csbobind sg Prop, 5,620; bebe dee tee ; 
7,193; Butler, Greenback, 26. 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 17,776; Hughes, Re 
_ 1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 5,149; Harrison,| 12,127; Hanly, Proh., 348; Benson, Soc., 3,065. 
Rep., 7,088: Fisk, Proh., 41. 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 9,851; Harding, Rep., 


. 1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 714; Harrison, Rep., 15,479; Debs, Soc., 1,864. 11,243: LaFollette, 
909." i 


a” Ne 


_ 1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 8,619;-Garfield, Rep., | 1998 _(Pres.). Bryan, Dem., 
7,878. 


2,711; Weaver, People’s, 7,264; Bidwell, Proh., 89, | 1924 (Pres), Coolidge, Rep., i 


bs . Progs., 9,769; Davis, Dem., 5, 3 
1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., and People’s (Populist), | 1928 (Pres.), Hoover,’ Rep., 18,327; Smith, Dem. we 
8,376; McKinley, Rep., 1,938. 14,090. cae 


_ Nevada, first settled in 1850, was made a territory in 1861 and was admitted to the Union Oc 
1864. The Legislature consists of a Senate of 17 members elected for four years, half the ni 
‘retiring each two years, and an Assembly of 40 members elected for two years. = 


_ 


New Hampshire 
(Presidential vote, 1936, 1932) 


1936. 1932. 1936. 
Roose- Lan- Hoov- | Roose- COUNTIES. Roose- Lan- 
velt, | don, er, velt, velt, don, 
Dem. Rep. Rep. Dem. Dem. Rep. 


6,048 4,911)| Merrimack. . 
5,269 2,873; Rockingh’m. 
5,662}'Strafford.... 8,21 

“ete |Sullivan..... 5,347) 


11,33 ; 8, SS oe 
23,293) 23,308 32,458|| Total..... 104,642 


j i t (1936)—Lemke, Union, 4,819; Browder, Communist, 193. + 
ioe. Geuator li936) Bridges, Rep., 107,923; Rogers, Dem., 99,195; Morse, Farm. Lab., 989. 
President (1932)—Thomas, Soc., 947; Foster, Com., 264. ie 


J PAST VOTE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE ieee ‘ay 


. and Lib., 31,425; Grant,| 21,650; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 3,420; Mc- 
OES Si iee: Conor, Lab. Ref., 100; Black,| Kinley, Rep., 57,444; Levering, Proh., 225. as 
Proh., 200. 1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 35,489; -McKinley, 
1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 38,510; Hayes, Rep., 54,798; Woolley, Proh., 1,271; Debs, Soc., 
on raela, | 984,180; Swallow, Proha 719; Debs, Bo 
30 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 40,797:_ Garfield, 4,180; Swallow, Proh., ; Debs, So 
* r, Greenback, 528; Dow,| 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 33,655; 
eee, Weave 53,149; Chafin, Proh., 905: Debs, Soc., | 
. 1912 (Pres.). Wilson, Dem., 34,724; Taft, F 
32,927; Roosevelt, Prog., 17,794; Debs, Soc., 1 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 43,781; Hughes, Ri 
43,725; Hanly, Proh., 303; Benson, So 


13,645 ar 


7 


4 (Pr i ‘ Cleveland, Dem., 39,198; Blaine, Rep., 
: phe eae John, Proh., 1,571; Butler, Green- 
back, 552. 
8 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 43,45€: Harrison, ; j 
: : : ter, United | 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 62,662; Hardi 
45,728; Fisk, Proh., 1,593; Stree 95,196; Debs, Soc., 1,234. ae hey 
: ‘ ,081; Harrison, | 1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 98,575; Davis, | 
He Serer bees weaves Terole’s. 293: Bidwell. |. 57,201; LaFollette, Progs., 8,993." 
Peon 1,207. ; 1928’ (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 115,404; Smith, 
oI 896 repres.)c Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 80,715; Thomas, Soc., 455; Foster, Com f 


‘ rey original thirteen | part of the main land of New Englani 
he Pe ion yes custGen te 1623. The | the Merrimack and Piscataqua rivers. It was 
ee mare consists of a Senate of 24 members, | than a hundred years before the boundaries 
wee for two years, and a House of Representa- | province of New Hampshire were definitel: 
tiv f from 418 to 427 members, the number de- | but once settled upon, in 1740 on the sou’ 
endin on the population. The State is divided | east and in 1764 on the west, these lines h 
4 ca ea counties. remained practically intact to this day. —_ 
"The name of New Hampshire was first given to| The first settlement in New Hampshire was 
. section of the country in 1629, when the Rye (then called “Little Harbor” and afterw. 
{ ie ee a called Portsmouth), in 1623, the second settle m 
+ Pr *s 
Meir iat england. New Hamp- | at Dover in 1628, the third at Exeter in 1638 E 


3 ue ane was roughly described as ‘‘that | the fourth at ee in 1639, 


oan 


| a Election Returns- 


Wen Jersey 
(Presidential vote, 1936, 1932, 1928) 
1936. 1932 


’ 4 ‘ Lan- Roose- Roose- a ate 
Secures don, Hoover, velt, lr oedeey | Smith, 
Rep. Rep. - Dem. | » 41 Dem: 
31,264 28,071 
86,885 73, 


Cape May ie 853 10,112 160 
_ Cumberland 492 


eS MRS 31,481 20, 
coh [SSE et a em 10,513 7,508 
LUO Uae = OR oD 49,218 ae 
Berar aeht et lets ata siqsal® * + 15,317 12,345 
(oP SO a One Soo ige aoa 130 6,136 
oes anes Ser scien 67,512 51,357 
9,277 10,636 


fic SRO Ob eee oe 719,421 1,083,549] 775,684 | ea 42,998 | 616,517 | 926,050 


esident (1928)—Foster, Com., 1,257; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 
esident (1936)—Thomas, Soc., 3, 895; Lemke, Union, Poaee O Browdes: Communist, 1,590; Colvin, 
-, 916; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 346. 

‘B. Senator (1936) Smathers, Dem., 916,414; Barbour, Rep., 740, 088: Turner, Townsend: Plan; J 
Niessner, Soc., 3,309; Thomas, Proh., 967; Bopp, Soc. Lab., 448- Coley, Com., 1,414. ; 


i; 
President (1932) Reynolds, Soc. Lab., i C62; Upshaw, Proh., 774; Foster, Com., 2 915 
Voters in 1932 repealed the state prohibition enforcement act—for repeal, 1,012, 526; against, 223,855. 


e PAST VOTE OF NEW JERSEY 


LA pies. dre Grane Rep., 91,656; Greeley, Dem. 1004 (Pres. nk Den ae eee: Bit 
nd Lil ., 245,164; Swallow, ; Debs, Soc., 
6. (Pres. '), Hayes, Rep., 103,517; Tilden, Dem., eet eS a tet 
115,9 908 (Ptes.), Bryan, Dem., 182,567; Taft, Rep., 
80. ot pit ee Pb orth ier: uso 265,326; Chafin, Proh., 4,934; Debs, Soc., 10, 353, 
. 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 170,282; Taft, Rep. 
es.), Cleveland, Dem., 127,784; Blaine, e = ” 
Rep, Ps daar Se John, Proh., 6,153: Butler, ae ey Roosevelt, Prog.,’ 145,409;’ Debs, Soc., 
‘Greenback, 3,456 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 211,645; Hu 
’ 2 PI ghes, Rep.,. 
aoe aie eo a: eae ,908; Harrison, | “"9¢9° 302; apie Proh., 3,187; Benson, Soc., 10,462. 
4 leveland, Dem., 171. 066; Harrison, an Pres. Cox, Dem., 258,229; Harding, Re 
1008 res) ), oe ident prdk. 8.133; 611,670; Watkins, Proh., 4.711; Debs’ Soo. 


. 
f 
{ 
) 
| 
q 
4 
j 
; 
'(Pres.), Bryan, Dem, and People’s (Populist),| 27, 317; Christensen, F.-Lab., 2,173. = : 


695; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 6,378; | 1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 616, 277; Davis, Dem., 

inley, Rep., 221,371; Levering, Proh., 5,617.| 298,043; LaFollette, Progs., 109,028: Faris, Proh.. 
) (Pres. ’ Bryan, Dem., 164,879; McKinley, Rep., 1,660; Foster, Workers, 1,560; Johns, Soc.-Lab. 
“Pa 184 Woolley, Proh., 7,190; Debs, Soc., 4,611. 358 


New ee 
(Presidential vote, 1936, 1932) ~~ 
1936. 1932. 


Landon, | Hoover, 
Rep. 


1936. 1932. 


Landon, | Hoover, 
Rep. Re 


Roos., Roos., 
Dem. Dem 


Qua 

Rio ‘Arriba 
Roosevelt. 
Sandoval .. 


is 1 ey ELE TY | 3,263 | 
Kinley. Total, 1 
oS es ee Roce Bes ee en eat aaa 


fesident (4 gnt (1936) Lemke, ‘term gas es Pay 343; Lega ag Com., 43. 
—Long term atc em., 10 el sbver y, Rep., 64 817; Throp, Farm. L 71, 

e can ae ending Jan. 3, 1941) Chavez, Dem., 94,585; Oter ! G Harm pare 

sident (1932)—Soc., 1,776; Com., 135; Lib., 389.’ © Rep. 16,089), Matte, Farm. Labi, 66, 


PAST VOTE OF NEW MEXICO 


res.), Wilson, Dem., 22,139; Taft, Rep.,| 57,634; Christensen, F.-Lab., 
Roosevelt, Prog., 8.347: ‘Debs, Soc., 2,859. | 1924 Pres. Cc a 
ri, Biny Mot Why fp. | NH GBP Eset GaP gH Devs, Dem, 
c enson, Soc., 28 Pies He 

; Pres.), Cox, Dem., 46, 668; Harding, Rep.,! 48, ai: ea ee, Ree a PS ORE pers 


“8. 


New Mexico was admitted to the Union in January, 1912. The Le: 2 
’ _ members and a House of- ~Representatives of 49. The first Settlement dates g consis obi Peony 


SNL Ke Re SS al alee et ne 
Elec: ion Returns—New York State. 791 
New York State—President, 1936, 1932, 1928 


‘Figures in parentheses with Roosevelt 
i , 1936, vote show American L i e 
“s abet Ss the figure preceding parentheses) tae i 


1936. 1932. 1928: - 
2 SSS CE en eS ; 


Landon, |Thomas,|Roosevelt,| Hoov 
ar a mace oy er, |Thomas,| Smith, 


Roosevelt, 
Dem. 


71,631 (731) 
5,288 (61) 


ep. Soe. Dem. 
46,244 


Hoover, — 
Rep. 


10,898 (70) 

8,375 (88) 

4:606 (68) 

eae Seer 6,142 (71) 
eee 183°58 (5.538 : 

eee 1555 (5,538) : ‘ : , 

Sha eee 5,447 (31) 7 esa 

+799 (64) 


Ontre 


1) 
IMU ON OHIO 
powoy 
ADCO ea 

$100.03 C1 He eA 


(75) 
114,286 (12,822) 
4.698 (84 


eee 12,763 {a8} 
APE eee 14,619 (188. 
Satna Sages (618) 


(64) 

ewe te 19/118 (469) 
Rech aeors _ 6,807 (32) 
eae 7,713 (56) 


"314 136,641 184'6 
reat 2,194) g 1/138 | “36; 21/278] 2/00 28,937| 

EN. Co. 38,845)| 665,951| 38.520 |1,455,176 | 584/056|122,565 |1,167,907| 714,102 — 
Total, Whole State|3.293,222 (274/924) |2,180,670| 86,879 |2/534,959 |1,937,963|177,397 |2,089,863|2, 


President 1932)—Foster, Com., 27,956; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 10.339. 5 
President (1928)—Thomas, Soc., 107,332; Foster, Workers, 10,884; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 4,206. 


Registration in New York City, 1924-1937 


1937. -| 1936. 1935. | 1934. |. 1933. 1932. | 1930. 
594,794| 607,378| 405,582] 548,112] 300, 


nah Wee,t gies 3 483,572] 551 354,315 i 432,047| 426,978) 291,548) 358,228) 2: 
a tees 701,810 814.419} 820,787; 549,310) 710,098) 5. 
Spotter Ace 425,430] - 510,347] 354,662 9} 417,130] 420,037} 275,431) 365,073) 1 
5 56,646 1 65,999] 63,624) 46,434) 55,994) 3 


ce 


pe ee ey ap ee ON ae es ee ee ‘is! ee A 
1 C 3 


meida (Utica), 107,347 (97,566); Onondaga (Syracuse), 
Westchester, 283,630 (245,589). 


oe York ee 1936 
NEW YORK 


“Roosev.,| Landon, Roosev., 
Dem. Rep. We oa 9-8 


Roosev.,| Landon, | Roosev., 
_ Rep. Am, L, 


50,534 | 16,852 | 4, 
1 480,277 |174,299 | 36,857 


-15'709 | 2'845 | 2/653 ||16...| 18,697 


BRONX 


6,770 1,766 4...| 20,588 3,525 4,745 7...) 25,571 5,252 6, 845 
14,342 | 12,416 5...) 25,919 2,971 7,736 8../| 82/793 | 29,009 | 13,037 
3,700 4,233 6...| 84,842 | 27,582 | 13,664 
| Tot. .| 355,103 | 93,151 | 64,522 
KINGS 


13,986 


18,063 : 
Tot. ,| 619,210 |212,852 |119,096 


52,979 | 27,207 Nace eee aren 8,637 1707 ol 
10,467 855 |/18... 

aioe 1240 
| 13,983 |. 2 | 2, BSL Mes if | 


QUEENS a : 


25,403 
58,454 


3,176 
3,853 


2,355 || 3...) 56,233 ee 


2,581°}| 4... | 80.501 


51,584 
28,726 


ITot. .| 303,877 


42,800 | 12,608 
"033 | 17,169 


27,480 3,134 
21,683 | 1/07 


7 
162,797 | 16,176 


RICHMOND 
21,786 | 11,989 ] 1,070 | 2. a 22,249 | 10,863 | 1,124 \ 


Tot.. | 44,035 | 22,852 2,194 | 


Total City (1936)—Roosevelt (combined vote), 2,041,347 (1,802,502 + 238,845); Landon, 665,951; 
) eS cet 38, sae Sena oe dase cae hei - 

iv (1932)—Rooseve em., 1,4 oover, Rep., 584,056; Thomas, Soc., 122 
914; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 6,607. rOBDs Racers 


New York State—Governor, 1936 


ee Lehman, pee 
D Am. L. Rep. Counties. 


Lehman, | Lehman, Bleakley 
Dem. Am. L, Rep. 


53,951 || Oswego. 
Ots : 


Saratoga. 7s. '.0 ns Hen 
Schenectady....... 

SehowAarte: : ..). . eat as i 
SchtiPler! so... eeeke 


SwEeeaa 56. 
a | ae OALIN Sa Gr wae. 1,572,315] 231,114] 874,087 


Pabes F: 10,452 Total N. State. . 12,708,383] 263,092/2, 4. 
50,104 
s total I yote, 2, 970,595; Laidler, Soc., 96,233; Minor, Com., 40,406. Laidler got 47,053 in NOY, 


36,26 

1934) —Lehm; 

cae ay % ae ge 2,201,729; Moses, Rep., 1,393,638; Solomon, Soe., 126,580; Varney, 

Governor — an, m., 2,659,519; dma é 7 
Vichert, Law Presery., 83,452; Orange, Soc. Lab be rire es tee oon a0 fon woes cg 

_ Governor (1938)—Rosaevelt, Dem., 1,770,342; Tuttle, Rep., 1,045, 341; Carroll, Law Preserv., 19 
Tee ee oie ETE PHB, PR: Clnde Re ho. walanan, Bae a le La 
“Bro ehman, "genie, ‘Moses, Rep., 55,836; Teint 

63; Moses, 138, Hay ork County, Lehman, 311, yas : 5 

a; shoe 88,071; Bchmond, Leni At, 34,029; Moses, 14 aod: Misses, pe Boy cones 


\ 


i aie he 


; alty Vote, 1937 _ 


—— we ee i 793 2 
Penne it 
BOROUGH SUMMARY or 


Mahoney 
Trades | Anti- 
Dem. | Union | Com. Total Fus. 


398.120 044] 1.842!” a7.one||" 3815181 09.785) ga.csol 7.758) a2s,998 
_ 163,856 166,805 96,468 0 3 
2 286,647|| 228,513 
; 172,973|| 144,433 
27,100 1 27,325 23,879 
877,215! 890,756|| 674,611! 482,790 
.MANHATTAN BOROUGH 


La Guardia 


Mahoney La Guardia 
Trades Anti- Amer. 
5 Union Com. Rep Labor Fusion Prog. 
57 4,229 4,532 991 192 
72 4,284 3,230 907 223 
100 4,937 3,396 1,352 226 
35 1,762 4,032 323 135 
85 4,045 1,837 758 181 
51 5,712 4,927 419 192 
116 13,606 5,068 3,628 35 
53 4,145 5,722 820 200 
146 12,736 5,581 3,569 » 504 
65 9,413 4,405 2,626 218 
108 10,734 4,481° 2,689 
96 8,100 . 3,650 1,682 264 | 
94 7,447 2,704 1,405 327 
83 8,417 3,137 1,522 256 
86 13,921 2,712 2,419 228 
110 5,813 2,912 1,272 246 | 
q 55 4,662 4,681 602 269 
76 6,834 6,361 922 347 
73 8,638 3,147 1,146 506 
5 56 5,657 2,800 571 
97 10,341 4,286 2,097 
7 : 114 85 11,902 8,650 4,566 2,316 
s 219 224 24,538 17,435 11,568 5,923 
1 


Totals. .| 233,120 2,044 | 1,842 | 237,006 || 181,518 | 99,735 
BRONX BOROUGH 


Totals....| 163,856 1,378 | 1,571 | 166,805 96,468 | 138,756 
BROOKLYN BOROUGH 

Trades Anti- Amer. 

Rep. Labor | Fusion 


492 2,456 


14,010 
7,968 


282,137 2,490 


Totals.... 


= ; 

STi ; 154 

% 3 1 

As 494 || 46,407 9, 

+e | S8:G08 160 7 | 25,200 ,035 
110 19,201 15,516 2,964 


i 1,014 172,973 || 144,433 40,153 26,217 


| 171,002 957 


2 Mahoney a La Guardia z SF 
Trades | Anti- é Amer. t 
Dem. Union Com. Total Rep. Lab. Fus. Prog. | Total 
13,621 65. 55 | 13,741 || 12,124 | 1,750 | 3,501 176 | 17,551 _— 
13,479 57 48 13,584 11,755 1,613 3,779 160 | 17,307 


Totals..| 27,100 122 103 27,325 | 23,879 3,363 7,280 . 336 34,858 
i City Controller—McGoldrick, Fusion, 1,178,959; Taylor, Dem., 955,993. 

District Attorney. N. Y. County—Dewey, Fusion, 326,351; Hastings, Dem., 217,332. 

President, City Council—Morris, Fusion, 1,159,187; Schneider, Dem., 927,460. 

Borough Presidents—(Manhattan) Isaacs, Fus., 286,656; Sullivan, Dem., 244,282; (Bronx) Lyons, 
Dem., 184,577; Nagler, Amer. Lab., Soc., 155,998; Grieve, Rep., 58,985; (Brooklyn) ‘Ingersoll, Fus. 
431,596; Kleinfield, Dem., 307,838; (Queens) Harvey, Fus., 183,005; Brunner, Dem., 167,463; (Richmond) : 
Palma, Fus., 31,806; Fetherston, Dem., 28,754. 


_ New York City—Vote for Mayor, 1897-1933 


1897 1901 


: Borough Van |George Low, |Sanial,|!| Shep- Han- | Kein- : 
i i = Wyck. Jeff. | Tracy | Cits. Soc. ard . ford ard ierre 


2 Union| Lab. 5 . {Soc. D. 
Manhattan & Bronx '143,666| 13,076| 55,834) 77,210] 9,796|| 56,631] 162,298 
BB 76,185| 6,938] 37,611} 65,656] 3,593!| 88,858) 114,625 
QUEENS a see eee 9,275) 1,096) 5,639] 5,876 92 13,679} 13 
Broke facs slo 4,871 583} 2,779} 2,798 6,009 


‘Total, City . ..|233,997| 21,693] 101,863] 151,540| 14,467!| 265,177 
19035 


Dem. | Dem. | Rep. 


Fur- |Hunter| Mc- Mc- 
man Soc. Kee /|/|Clellan 


Borough 
: ; Soc. D.| Lab. | Proh. 


Mc- 
Clellan| Low 
Dem. Fus. 


“Manhattan & Bronx| 188,681] 132,178] 11,318 aes 64,280] 123,292] 7,466 1,485 
Tae ae ...| 102;569] 101,251] 4,529 "788| 61,192| 841835] ° 3,387 657 
ee as 17,074| 11,960 976 178 47 d 7,213| 13,706 847 95 


Sais elves 6,458] 6,697 133 i 4,499} 3,096 117 39 


. | 314,782| 252,086| 16,956 
1909 1913 


_ Borough Ban- |Hearst Ww: Ray- 

% nor nard Civ. i Soc. Russell mond , 
pag 4 Dem. |R.Fus.| All. 3 <ALL . | Soc. |Soc. L.| Proh. 
anhattan & Bronx| 134,075| 86,497| 87,155 3|| 129,113] 178,224] 412 4 
Brooklyn.........- 91,666 F 9|| 77,826] 137,074 587 4 
QUCEDS. te sc2 seas - 17,570 004 20,097} 34,279 118. 4 
de ee 7,067| 5,0: 2 9 6,883] — ¥,604 249 96 


154,187| 11,1681 _ 1,256|| 233,919| 358,181| 32,057| 1,647 
1921 


y ‘ 

Borough De |Quinn ‘- 
eine Hunt |} Soc. | Hinds 
F.-Lab.| Lab. | Proh. 

sen SOS it 7 261,452 

We 118,235 

6 ; 87,676] 36, ‘ 

e286 8,8. 1,9 9 2 22,741 9,060 4 

56,438! 155,497| 145,332|| 750,247 332,846 82,607 1,005 : 


1925 1929 on 
Walk- |Water-|Thom-| Bran- 


Fish- |; Walk- La Th - - y 

er man as on er er G’dia eg ors ae a . 
Rep. Soc. |Soc. L.| Progr. || Dem. | Rep. Soc. |Soe. L.| Deal ; 

Se Peer eS PS | PE ey | ee eS Te er fa a 
247,079 617 9 232,370) 91,944 1 ; , 
131,226 62]| 159,948} 521646 Vary . 


2831432] 1321095 2585 
166,188] 75.911 906 
25,584] 15,079| ~ 3'248 95 


Total, City.... 748,687) 346,564! 39,574 867,5221 367,675! 175,697 Saale 
P 1932 1933 


Se SNS aE NEE OPA ES 
O'Brien| Pounds| McKee | Hilquit ||O’Brien| LaG’dia } McK 
Dem. Rep. |Write-In| Soc. Dem. Rep. Fu. Recay: Saimes 


116,729} 42,299) 40,011]} 192,649 203,4 
48,366 2 68,980 93,403 bo 
c 157,152 i 194,335 
. 105,068 24,981 90,501 
Pepmrerr tents ous 30,517} 16,586 2,29. 15,784 


| ee 1,056,115] 443,901) 284,372| 249,687)! 586,672! 868,522) 609,053 59,846 
is A recount, by court order, (1932) gave O’Brien, 1,054,324; Pounds, 443,020; McKee, 241,899; Hilquit, 
oe 


ae 


Borough 


{ 


51,656. Minor (1933) Communist, 26,044. 
} 


Betas Jay 


: 


Election Returns—New York; Electoral Votes, 1789-1820 
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1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib,, 387,281; 
Grant, Rep., 440,736; O’Conor, Lab. Ref., 1.454. 


1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 521,949; Hayes, Rep., 
489,207; Cooper, Greenback, 1,987. 
1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 534,511; Garfield, 


Rep., 555,544; Weaver, Greenback, 12,373. 

1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 563,154: Blaine, 
Rep., 562,005; St. John, Proh., 25,006; Butter, 
Greenback, 17,004. 

1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 635,965; Harrison, 
Rep., 650,338; Fisk, Proh., 30,231; Streeter, U. 

b., 626; Cowdrey, U. Lab., Ind. ticket, 2.268. 


-1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 654,900; Harrison, 


Rep., 609,459; Weaver, People’s, 16,436; Bidwell, 
Proh., 38,193. 

1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 
551,513; Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 18,972: 
McKinley, Rep., 819,838; Levering, Proh., 16,086. 

i900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 678,425; McKinley, 
Rep... 822,013; Woolley, Proh., 22:077: Debs, Soc.. 


12,869. 

1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 683,981; Roosevelt, 
Rep., 859,533; Swallow, Proh., 20,787: Debs, 
Soc., 36,883. 

1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 667,468; Taft, Rep., 
870,070; Chafin, Proh., 22,667; Debs, Soc., 38,451. 

1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 655,475; Taft, 
455,428; Roosevelt, Prog., 390,021; Soc., 63,381. 

1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 759,426; Hughes, Rep., 
69,115; Roosevelt, Prog.; 10,172; Hanly, Proh., 
19,031; Benson, Soc., 45,944. 


Past Vote of New York State 


1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 731,238; Harding, Rep., 
1,871,167; Watkins, Proh,, 19,653; Debs, Soe., 
203,201; Christensen, F.-Lab., 18,413. 

1924 (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 950,796; Coolidge, Re a 
1,820,058; La Follette, Prog., 268,510; La Follette, 
Soc., 198,783; Johnson, Soc. Lab., 9,928; Foster, 
Workers, 8,228. 

1924 (Gov.), Smith, Dem., 1,627,111: 

Rep., 1,518,552; Thomas, Soc., 99,854; Cannon, 
Workers’ Party, 17,813; Passonno, Soc. Labor, 


4,923. 

1928 (Pres.) Hoover, Rep., 2,193,344; Smith, Dem., 
2,089,863; Thomas, Soc., 107,332; Reynolds, Soc. 
Lab., 4,211; Foster, Com., 10,876. 

1928 (U. S. Sen.), Copeland, Dem., 2,084,273; 
Houghton, Rep., 2,034,014; McAlister, Soe., 

1,770,342; Tuttle, 


111,208. 

Roosevelt, Dem., 

; Carroll, Law Presery., 190,866. 

1932 (Gov.), Lehman, Dem., 2,659,519; Donovan, 
Rep., 1,812,080; Waldman, Soc., 102,959; Vichert, 
Law Preserv., 83,452. 

1932 (U.S. Sen.), Wagner, Dem., 2,532;905; 
Medalie, Rep., 1,751,186; Solomon, Soc., 143,282; 
Calvin, Law Presery., 74,611. 

1934 (U. S. Sen.), Copeland, Dem., 2,046,377; 
Cluett, Rep., 1,363,440; Thomas, Soc., 194,952: 

2,201,729; Moses, 


Chase, Law Preserv., 16,769. 
1934 (Gov.), Lehman, Dem., 

Rep., 1,393,638; Solomon, Soc., 126,550; Varney, 
Law Preserv., 20,449. 


Roosevelt, 


Since 1856 the Democrats have held but two National Conventions at New York oe 1868 and 1924; 


Republicans none. 
Chica 


Electoral Votes, 1789-1820 


1789.—Previous to 1804, each elector voted for 
two candidates for President. The one who re- 
ceived the largest number of votes was declared 
President, and the one who received the next 
largest number of yotes was declared Vice-Presi- 
dent. The electoral votes for the first President 
of the United States were: George Washington, 
69; John Adams, of Massachusetts, 34; John Jay, 
of New York, 9; R. H. Harrison, of Maryland, 6; 
John Rutledge, of South Carolina, 6; John Han- 
cock,, of Massachusetts, 4; George Clinton, of New 
York, 3; Samuel Huntingdon, of Connecticut, 2; 
John Milton, of Georgia, 2; James Armstrong, of 
Georgia; Benjamin Lincoln, of Massachusetis, and 
Edward Telfair, of Georgia, 1 vote each, Vacancies 
{votes not cast), 4. George Washington was 
chosen President and John Adams Vice-President. 
1792.—George Washington, Federalist, received 
132 votes; John Adams, Federalist, 77; George 
Clinton, of New York, Republican, 50; Thomas 
Jefferson, of Virginia, Republican, 4; Aaron Burr, 
of New York, Republican, 1 vote. Vacancies, 3. 
George Washington wes eepeet President and 
ams Vice-President. 

cr a Adams, Federalist, 71;_Thomas Jef- 
Republican, 68; Thomas Pinckney, of 
Federalist, 59; Aaron Burr, of New 
30; Samuel Adams, of Massa- 
15; Oliver Ellsworth, of Con- 
Clinton, of New 
of New York, 


Melee At of Maryland, and S. Johnson, of 


au nckney. of Bout Oarsiina. 

: Pinckney, 0 ’ 
eT rae hn prem was ae pee Presi- 
dent and Thomas Jefferson Ee Rag egree 
‘ederalist, 63: 
Jay, 


Federalist, 1 vote. 
noo Representatives 
aeee of ten Btates, which, being the largest vote 


east for a candidate, elected him President. Burr 
received the votes of four States, which elected 
him Vice-President. There were 2 blank votes, 

1804.—The Constitution of the United States 
having been amended, the electors at this election 
voted for a President and a Vice-President, instead 
of for two candidates for President. For President, 
Thomas Jefferson, Republican, 162; Charles 
Pinckney, Federalist, 14. For Vice-President, 
George Clinton, Republican, 162; Rufus King, of 
New York, Federalist, 14. Jefferson was chosen 
President_and Clinton Vice-President. 

1808.—For President, James Madison, 
finia, Republican, 122; Charles C. Pinckney, of 
South Carolina, Federalist, 47; George Clinton, of 
New York, Republican, 6. For Vice-President 
George Clinton, Republican, 113; Rufus King, 0: 
New York, Federalist, 47; John Langdon, of New 
Hampshire, 9; James Madison, 3; James Monroe, 3. 
Vacancy, 1. Madison was chosen President and 
Clinton Vice-President. 

1812.—For President, James Madison, Republi- 
can, 128; De Witt Clinton, of New York, Federalist, 
89. For Vice-President, Elbridge Gerry, of Massa- 
chusetts, 131; Jared Ingersoll, of Pennsylvania, 
Federalist, 86. Vacancy, 1, 
President and_Gerry Vice-President. 

1816.—For President, James Monroe, of_Vir- 
ginia, Republican, 183; Rufus King, of New York, 
Federalist, 34; For _ Vice-President, Daniel D. 
Tompkins, of New York, Republican, 183; John 
Eager Howard, of Maryland, Federalist, 22; James 
Ross of Pennsylvania, 5; John 
ginia, 4; Robert G. Harper, of Maryland, 3. 
Vacancies, 4. one = chosen President and 
Tomovkins Vice-President. 

1820.—For President, James Monroe, of Virginia, 
Republican, 231; John Q@. Adams, of Massachusetts, 
Republican, 1. For Vice-President, Daniel D. 
Tompkins, Republican, 218; Richard Stockton, of 
New Jersey, 8; Daniel Rodney, of Delaware, 4; 
Robert G. Harper, of Maryland, and Richard 
Rush, of Pennsylvania, 1 vote each. Vacancies, 3. 
James Monroe was chosen President and Daniel D. 
Tompkins Vice-President. 


Communist Party Spent $120,000 in 1937 


ler, financial secretary of the New 
Pete creuaizntion of the Communist aD 
reported expenditures of $120,000 in 193, - 
cluding $20,000 for ‘‘educational and organiza- 


1 work.’’ He reported income of_ $94,242 for 
sae peas with expenses of $121,748. He Teported 
dues brought in $73,352, while mectiney sale of 
literature and donations returned the rest. 4 


of Vir~ 


. 


Cc. 


Madison was chosen — 


Marshall, of Vir- 


1932. 


Roose- | Hoov- 
velt, er, 
Dem. Rep. 


Noriie Gaal 
(Presidential vote. 1936, 1932) 


5}/MecDowell. . . 
3}| Mecklenb’ g.- 
8}|Mitehell. . 


0|| Pasquotank. 


4}|Perquima: 
5||Person 


esi nt 1936)—Thomas, Soc., 
Senator (1936)—Bailey, Dem., 563,968; Rep., 
1936)—Hoey, Dem., 


ver 
cident (i338) Thomas, Soc., 5,591. 


- y. Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 70,094; Grant, 
5 (Bres.), Tilden, Dem., 125,427; Hayes, Rep., 


ee Hancock, Dem., 124, AR8 ae 

115,874; Weaver, Greenback, 

: es.), Cleveland, Dem., 142, oa" * Blaine, 

> St. John, Proh., 454. 

eS.) , Cleveland, Dem., 148,336; Harrison, 

334,784; Fisk, Proh., 2,789; Streeter, United 

Labor, 

t | Pies -Cleveland,-Dem., 133,098: Harrison, 
00,565; Weaver, People’ S, 44 1132; Bidwell, 


| Bryan, Dem. and People’s, vane 

t Imer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 578; McKin- 
Rep., 155,243; Levering, Proh., eat 

ay >res.), ‘Bryan, Dem., 157,752; McKinley, Rep., 


ern part of Carolina was organized as 


house went up there in 1 


o, s) 


Lan- . Rene: Hoov- 
don, velt, 
Rep. Dem. 


Pender... 


223,283] 497,566] 208,344 


21; Brower, Com., 11; Lemke, Union, 2. 


233009 


542,139: Rep., 270,843. “ne 


PAST VOTE OF NORTH CAROLINA 


133,081; Woolley, Proh., 1.009. 

1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 124,121; Roosevelt, Rep., 
82,625; Swaliow, Proh., 361; Debs, Soc., 124, 
ei (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 136,995; Taft, Rep., 

4,937; Debs, Soc., 378. 
1012 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 144,507; Taft, Rep., 
9,139; Roosevelt, Prog., 69, 130; ‘Debs, Soc., 1,025. 
1918 (bres). Wilson, Dem., 168, 383; Hughes, Rep. Sy 
0,890; Hanly, Proh,, 53; Berger, Soc., 509. 
1918 (Gov. -), Bickett, Dem., 167,761; Linney, Rep., 
ees (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 305,447; Harding, Rep., 
232,848; Watkins, Proh., 17: Debs, Soc., 446. 
id bres, ), Davis, Dem., 284,270; Coolidge, Rep. Le 
1,753; LaFollette, Progs., 6,651; Faris, Proh., 13. 
1028 Pres. -), Hoover, Rep,, "348, 992; Smith, Dem., 


treen with colonists from Virginia settled in 1653 on the Roanoke and Chowan Rivers. In 1663 


Albemarble County, with William Drummond as 


_ Charlestown, near the present site of ner was laid out in 1665. 

st church was built in Chowan County, in 1705. 

19 Edward Teach, known as Black Beard, a pirate, was captured and beheaded. 

he boundary between North and South Carolina was established in 1727. 

rst newspaper in the ed the North Carolina Gazette, was started at New-Berne, in 1749. A 


re a Provincial Congress wae formed and it decided that after Sept. 1, 1774, all use of East India 
should be ale ial that after Nov. 1, 1774, importation of African slaves should cease; and that 
no East India or British goods should be imported. . 
was Giewieied in Charlotte in 1936-37 the American Legion Stadium with a seating cenacly, 4 


Election Returns—North Dakota 797 
ete ee ee a a a ad 
North Dakota 
(Presidential vote, 1936, 1932) 
- a i 
‘Ss 1936. 1932, 1936. 1932," 
COUNTIES. Bees — hee ate COUNTI£s, Roose- Lan- Hooy- | Roose- 
y . A velt, velt, 
Dem. Rep. Rep. Dem. Dem. ad Son Daw 
Adams...... 1,321 746 915 1,514!) Mercer y 
t ,514|| Mercer... .. 1,924 
Barnes Lath toe 4,484) 2,334) 2,527 ’833 {| Morton... .. 5,612 3s? 1,838 e538 
Benson. . 3,343] 1020 1,170} 3/650} Mountrail 2'775 700 "986| 3,284 
_ Billings. .... 729 329 295 760|| Nelson... ... 2/954] 1,002 956| 3,176 
~ eh 3,286 1,224 1,201 4,178}| Oliver. ..... 906 "469 302 1/152 
Bowman 1,118 534 616 1,292|| Pembina 4,139} 2,040] 1,911| 3/636 
Burke 1/821 684 906]  2473]|| Pierce. 2/168 912 "851 2/439 
urleigh 6,314] 2,447) ° 2,687} _5,621|| Ramsey... .. 4,559} 1,784 1,917] 4.337 
Fake ae 12/400 7,632!  8,937| 11,094|| Ransom... 2'385| 1/303] ~=«-1.445] 3.025 
3,533 1657 1,471 ,770||Renville.. | ._ 1,766 611 689 1,969 
2,287 15533 1,424} 3/068] Richland... | 3;792| 2,386] 2,3041 5,663 
2,212 585 817]  2,374||Rolette...::| 3/186 857 706] 2/855 
2/257 732 569] —-2.380||Sargent....- 2/306 863 785| 2,818 
1,729 579 537 1888 || Sheridan. . |. 1,150 834 468] 1,945 
2'424 1,117 916} — 3,089]| Sioux 877 585 350| 1,328 
1,894 685 609 ‘83 896 331 461 1/136 
991 581 653 4,012 1,602 1,443] 4/286 
9,222] 4,312] 5,090 11444 724 69 1925 
1,858 1/022 657 5,564] 2,725] 2.5771 6,182 
15665 666 482 1,744 720 76 "190 
1,383 9g 921 2;780} 1,807| 1,893) 3/112 
1,492 872 709 5,756| -*1,813| | 1.64 5/342 
2/412 1,614] 1,134 8,872] 33142] 4195] 8/129 
sau] Ba] 138 cada] 12] E8288 
Metso. : 100 12as 396 3 : 1,021) 15509] 4/823 
eKenzie.. . "88 5 710 '655|| Totals....| 163,148] 72, 
MeLean...,.| 4/018] 1,732] 1,369] «4/354 768) Le 


President (1936)—-Lemke, Union, 36,708; Thomas, 


Soc., 552; Browder, Com., 360; Colvin, Proh., 197. 


President (1932)—Soc., 3,521; Com., 830; Lib., 1,817; Thomas, Soc., 3,521. 
PAST VOTE OF NORTH DAKOTA 


1892 (Gov.), Fusion, 18,995; Rep., 17,236. 
1892 (Pres.), Harrison, Rep., 17,506; Weaver, 
People’s, 17,700; Bidwell, Proh., 899. The Demo- 
crats fused with the People’s Party. 
1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 
20,686; McKinley, Rep., 26,335. 
4 1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 20,531; McKinley, 
‘ 35,898; Woolley, Proh., 735; Debs, Soc., 520 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 14,273; Roosevelt, Rep., 

52,595; Swallow, Proh., 1,140; Debs, Soc., 2,117. 


1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 32,885; Taft, Rep., 


Rep., 


57,680; Chafin, Proh., 1,553; Debs, Soc., 2,421. 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 29,555; Taft, Rep., 

23,090; Roosevelt, Prog., 25,726; Debs, Soc., 6,966. 
1 i ress Wilson, Dem., 55,206; Hughes, Rep., 


1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 37,422; Harding, Rep., 
160,072; Debs, Soc., 8,282. 

1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 94,931; LaFollette, 
Progs., 89,922; Davis, Dem., 13,858; Foster, 
Workers, 370. 

1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 131,441; Smith, Dem., 
106,648; Thomas, Soc., 842; Foster, Com., 936. 


= North Dakota’s first settlement dates to 1800 and the state was admitted to the Union Noy. 2, 1889. 
The Legislature consists of a Senate of 49 members elected for four years, and a House of Repre- 


i sentatives elected for two years. 


The state is divided into 53 counties, 


North Dakota Flowers, Birds and Cowboys 


(From. an Official Publication of that State) 


: The wild flowers of North Dakota are everywhere 
- in endless variety and beauty, increasing in num- 
_ ber as the summer season advances. The pasque 
* flower, budding forth just as the snows of winter 
f ing; the violet, delicate and shy, in the 


eoshing, 


tion, and 
every variety, 
feeding grounds. <i. * va 
rairies of North Dakota are a big wor 

Fens beautiful old age. They are meditative, 
peaceful, unafraid; a world at rest, benign, gra- 
cious; a land made for homes and the carefree play 
and laughter of healthy, happy children. 

Beyond the prairie’s farthest stretch sunsets 


‘ 


paint in eee her western skies, followed by 
the long, lingering twilight, as silently steal the 
softening shadows that breathe of rest—then night 
and the stars. 


It was in that long, wide stretch of country, in 
the western section of our state, that there lived, 
worked and played one of the most interesting, 
unique types of character that our country has 
produced in the process of pioneer development, 
the cowboy of the plains. He had a language ali 


his own, rich, strong, colorful. There ran through ~ 


all his talk a quaint humor blended with original 
deductions as to life’s problems and, in addition, 
a simple, wholesome philosophy that was as fresh 
as the air he breathed and as satisfying and restful 
as the prairies over which he rode. 


The cowboy was the man of the chaps, spurs, 
saddle, horse and gun. He was an easy, careless, 
daring rider—the best the world has known or ever 
will know. His work required the utmost skill and 
quick, ready resourcefulness. He was a master of 
his trade and so was his horse. There was a close, 
inter-dependent relation between horse and rider— 
they were chums. He was a man of courage, love of 
fair play, strength of character, hardihood, honor. 
His work was arduous, dangerous and—at times— 
exhausting, but, with it all, there was the romance 
of the great roundup, the long traii drive, the 
rodeo and the lonely night watch, as he slowly 
rode around the big herd bedded down for the 
night, while he gazed up through the clear atmos- 
phere to the star-sprinkled heavens above him. 


= is) a 


+ 


“A 


we 1936. 1932. 
Countins, Roos. | Landon | Roos., | Hoover, 
Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 


4,857 
-. Ashland.... +o 
Ashtabula. . 1B a 
thens..... ety 
Auglaize. 7 
Belmont. nd 


_ Columbia... 
Coshocton, . 
Crawford... 
Cuyahoga 
arke. . 


8,498 


, 8,598 
11,958 


13,355 


7 
4 13,904 
dent (1936)—Lemke, Union, 132,212; Browder, Com., 5,251; Thomas, Soc., 117; Aiken, Soc. 
14 


17,785 


ist, 7,231. 
Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 244,321; 
Batt ao 281,852: O’Conor, Lab. Ref., 1,163; 
ack, Proh., 23100. 
‘Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 323,182; Hayes, Rep., 
Cooper, Greenback, 3,057; Smith, Proh. 
Bu) 


aL . 
Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 340,821; Garfield, 


— 
re! 
eo EDS S848: Weaver, Greenback, 6,456; Dow, }- 


Proh., 2,616. ‘ 
84 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 368,280; Blaine, 
ep., 400,082; St. John, Proh., 11,069; Butler, 
Greenback, 5,179. 


| (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 404,115; Harrison, 
ep. 40 are Weaver, People’s, 14,852; Bidwell, 
f », 26,012, 
156 (Pies), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 
77,497; Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 1,858; 
Mck inley, Rep., 525,991; Levering, Proh., 7,784. 
00 ( es.), Bryan, Dem., 474,882; McKinley, Rep., 
918; Woolley, Proh., 10,203; Debs, Soc., 4,847. 
4 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 344,940; Roosevelt, 
_ Rep 600,095; Swallow, Proh., 19,339; Debs, Soc., 
36,200, — 
05 (Goy.), Dem., 473,264; Rep., 430,617; Soc., 
178 ‘Soc, Lab., 1,808; Proh., 13,061. 


ough the Moravian missionaries are re- 
das “the Pilgrims of Ohio,” their villages 
e 


the Muskigum the first permanent settlement of 
the state—Marietta, in honor of Queen Marie 
ntoinette of France. They came overland from 

} Ligoacy yea and reached the banks of the 
ughiogheny River about the middle of February, 

T ey constructed a number of boats, the 

‘ { which they named ‘‘The Mayflower,” a 
Eves 45 feet long and 12-feet wide, with sides 


Ri 
R 


TS Br? Ga) Fe 
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Election Returns—Ohio 


ine Olio (oe ee 


‘ (Presidential vote, 1936, 1932) ! 


1936. 


Landon, 
Rep. 


Roos., | Hoover, 
Rep. 


COUNTIES, Roos., 
Dem 


5,786 15 078 
ichland.... 20,070 11,220 15,225 
(i Se ey 12,503 9,817 10,542 
,171 8,692 10,299 
22,243) 17,860 5,81 
8,982 953 11,894 
7,110 4,482 729 
57,931} 34,693 35,757 
91,836} 38,991 53,965 
32,384| 16,887 17,871 
21,991 10,317 16,648 
5,157 5,673 4,943 
7,744 6,275 C977 
2,902 3,056 2,655 
7,209 7,359 5,547 
10,203} 10,826 10,208 
12,666} 10,331 10,870 
5,628 7,0! 6,860) 
11,255} 11,716 11,332 
5,597 4,260 5,451 3,939 


1,747,122|1,127,709 1,301,695, 1,227,679 


rnor (1936)—Davey, Dem., 1,539,993; Bricker, Rep., 1,412,780: Onda, Com., 7,373. 
end Ope 5 Ss Me Soc., 64,094; Reynolds, Soc. Labor, 1,968; Upshaw, Proh., 7,421; Foster, 
PAST VOTE OF OHIO 


1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 502,721; Taft, Rep., 
572,312; Chafin, Proh., 11,402; Debs, Soc., 33,795. 
1908 (Goy.), Dem., 552,569; Rep., 533,197; Soc., 
28,573; Soc. Lab., 797; Proh., 7,665; ne 4 
1910 (Gov.), Dem., 447,077; Rep., 376,700; Soc., 
60,637; Proh., 7,129; Soc. Lab., 2,820. - : 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 424,834; Taft, Rep., 
278,168; Roosevelt, Prog., 229,807; Debs, Soc., 


90,144. 

1914 (U. S. Sen.), Dem., 423, 742; Rep., 526,115; 
Prog., 67,509; Soc., 58,803. 

1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 604,161; Hughes, Rep., 
514,753; Hanly, Proh., 8,080: Benson, Soc., 38,092. 

1916 (U. S. Sen.), Dem., 570,686; Rep., 535,346; 
Soc., 38,187; Proh., 12,060; Ind., 2,965. 

1918 (Gov.), Dem., 486,403; Rep., 470,459. 

1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 780.037; Harding, Rep., 
1,182,022; Watkins, Proh., 294; Debs, Soc., 57,147. 

1920 (U. S. Sen.), Dem., 782,650; Rep., 1,134,953. 
Single Tax, 2,647. 

us sy aten? Donahey, Dem., 918,962; Davis, Rep., 


,039, 

1924 (Pres.), Sports Rep., 1,176,130; Davis, 
Dem., 477,888; LaFollette, Progs., 357,948; Johns, 
Soc.-Lab., 3,025; Wallace, Comm, Land., 1,246. 

1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 1,627,546; Smith, Dem., 
864,210; Thomas, Soc., 8,683; Foster, Com., 
eee Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 1,515; Varney, Proh., 


thick enough to\resist the bullets of Indians. On 
this and the accompanying craft of smaller boats, 
the settlers, 48 in number, with their horses, 
Wagons, provisions, cooking utensils, hoes, axes, 
guns and other equipment passed down the 
Youghiogheny River, the Monongahela and the 
hio, and at the end of 
tneir destination April 8, 1788. Here they were 
welcomed by the soldiers of Fort Harmar, and 
began to rear new homes in the wilderness. Gen. 
Rufus Putnam and Col, 
among the leaders of these pioneers. 
men had been soldiers in the Revolution. 


five days reached — 


Ebenezer Sproat were 
any of the 2% 


Ee 


at mn ‘he 2 
: Election Returns—Oklahoma; Oregon 799 
Oklahoma 
; (Presidential vote, 1936, 1932) 
F 1936. 1932. 1936. 1932. 
. Roos., ; Land., | Roos. | Hoover COUNTIES. Roos., ; Land., | Roos. |Hoo 
f Dem. | Rep. | Dem.} Rep. Dem. | Rep.’ | Dem. Rep. 
iy a ft fs 
1,941}} Lincoln........... *5,903| 5,452) 7,641] 3,505 
2,037 || Logan. .........%. .425| 4,609] 5,773 i 
56: PROVES Mos saat cy. 5 2,227 440} 2,42) 
: 1,358 || McClain.......... 4,092| 1,191 ,087 818 
i- 892 || MeCurtain........ 5,089} 1,119] 5,886 587 
1,728 || MeIntosh........ 3,698] 2,470) 4,533) 1,077 
SAD | MEAIOE OG ss ccs 4 1,929} 2,230) 2,525) 1,374 
2,972 || Marshall... ....... 2,840 415 923 319 
2,049 || Mayes... 02.502... 3,920] 2,690 A 1,596 
1,733 || Murray........... 3,181 823] 3,086 532 
2,275 || Muskogee......... 13,344] 6,452] 12,621) 5,351 
1,040 ]| Noble............ 3,901] 2,461) 4,414) 1,635 
57 Nowataitg. «52.2, 3,512] 2,552) 3,773] 1,900 
1,868 |} Okfuskee,......... 4,843] 2,162] 5,126) 1,415 
300 || OKlahoma......... 50,946] 24,312) 41,130] 21,238 
2,046 |} Okmulgee......... 12,061} 4,975) 11,287 5762 
758 || Osage. . ..| 10,090; 4,917) 10,833 5175 
2,124 || Ottawa 7,65 4,697) 8,175 »210 
6,786 || Pawnee 4,031] 2,961 000} 2,280 
1,684 || Payne. . 8,081} 4,783] 7,819) 3,874 
1,469 |} Pittsburg ..| 9,974) 3,651) 10,536] 2,396 
1,051 |} Pontotoc.......... 8,079} 2,015 s227| 1,207 
1,089 || Pottawotomie...... 12,187| 4,703) 12,013 063 
6,837 || Pushmataha ...... 3,389] 1,097 41 90 
1,034 |] Roger Mills. ....| 3,383 989] 3,648 511 
2,034 || Rogers............ 4,290} 3,119) _5,347) 1,879 
1,902 |} Seminole.......... 11,695} 4,001) 12,1 93: 
1 Bedupy al. 05 a4 622 ,281} 2,609] 4,704) 1,833 
189 || Stephens.......... 6,390} 1,636] 7,706) 1,012 
7 es 3,229 ,223] 4,033) 1,372 
1,439 |} Tillman 5,268) 1,126} 4,960 523 
; 1,114 Be oe 32 shate oe 41,256] 28,759] 35,330) 25,541 
603 |] Wagoner.......... 2,977| 2,119 ; 1, 
485 |; Washington....... 6,202} 5,201] 6,86 4,713 
329 ashita.. 20/2 o0%. 5,205) 1,792 A 87 
5,884 || Woods............ 4,179 ,346| 4,279) 2,008 
; a Woodward........ 3,361] 2,430] 3,988) . 1,614 
i : hess yc A ee 501,069 |245,122|516,468/188,165 


President (1936)—-Thomas, Soc., 2,221; Colvin, Proh., 1,328. 
, U. S. Senator 1936)—-Lee, Dem., 493,407; Hyde, Rep., 229,004; Clemens, Soc., 1,895; Nelson, Proh., 973. 


a PAST VOTE OF OKLAHOMA 


- 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem, 122,363; Taft, Rep.,| 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 215,808; Harding, Rep., 
o0.sT4, | ag herd 21,734. 243,464; Debs, Soc., 25,679. 


° 1924 (Pres.), Davis, Dem!, 255,798; Coolidge, Rep., 

he er Domes 219 Abey Take, Reps 306.949; ay rae Progs., 41,141; Johns, Soc.- 

"+ 90,786; Debs, Soc.,'41,674. Lab. 5,234. 

_ 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 148,113; Fiugiies. Rep., | 1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 394,046; Smith, Dem., 

: 97,233; Roosevelt, Prog., 234;' Soc., 45,190. 219,174; Thomas, Soc., 3,924; Farm.-Lab., 1,283. 

{ Oregon 

a (Presidential vote, 1936, 1932) 

i 1936. } 1932. 1936. 1932, 

J — ft COUNTIES. | | re 

; Roos., |Landon, | Hoover, | Roos., Roos., |Landon,'| Hoover, | Roos., 

F Dem. Rep. -Rep. | Dem. Dem. Rep. Rep. Dem. 

: 13,926 | 8,309 | 10,547 | 11,073 

q Seay | ais00 | 4068 31004 | 1/585 | 1415 | 2/376 

: 14/203 | _ 5,830 5,964 85 4110 *016 
267 | 2,261 2°57 2/630 | 1,385 1/58 702. 

2 758 1,815 1,975 15,53 8595 8,633 | °12,572 

a 7,167 | 2,576 | 3,299 1,18 518 5 

q 1/086 589 626 Multnomah 108, 561 | 41,405 | 47,201 | 78,898 

; 4 497 39 3,694 ‘ ; 3,7 

' 4,278 1,299 1,697 823 423 6 

3 

a 


j ; 1,705 | 444. 
1289 $46 637 2/00( 8 "77 1,790 
% 2'759 | 1,249 1,387 573 1,278 1,740 2776 
@, 7/520 | 4,866 5,459 8,641 4,148 4,201 6,88 
2,840 1,902, 1,757 8,080 Yamhill.../| 5,366 | 3,443 3,584 | 4,798 
$304 3758 3839 1199 Total....{ 266,733 . 122,706 | 136,019 | 213,871 


opresisent @ “LS ipa Union, 21,831; Thomas, Soc., 2,143; Aiken, Soc.-Lab., 500; Browder, Com., 
; Colvin, 


_ Lab., 2,886; Rudder, Ind., 1,956. 
pera pent (1932)—Thomas, Soc., 15,450; Soc. Lab., 1,730; Com., 1,681. 
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es S. Senator (1036) MeNary, Rep., 199,332; “Mahoney, Dem., 193,822; Streiff, Ind., 3,134; Hass, Soc, 


Election Returns—Oregon; 


Sie PAST VOTE OF OREGON Fi 
1872 (Pres.), Grant, Rep., 11,818; Greeley, Dem. 190 A as 
ARG MN aa Fay eae) ; , ‘ikl Ss 

1876 (Pres.), Hayes, Rep., 15,214; Tilden, Dem., |, 


14,157. 

1880 (Pres.), Garfield, Rep., 20,619; Hancock, 
‘Dem., 19,955; Weaver, Greenback, 245. 

1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 24,604; Blaine, Rep., 
26,860; St. John, Proh., 492; Butler, Greenback, | 


, 726. : 
_ 1888 (Pres.), Harrison, Rep., 33.291; Cleveland, 
Sy sDem,, 20,522)" Fisk) Proh., 1,677; Streeter, U. 


Labor, 363. ; 

1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 14,243; Harrison, | 1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 
_-Rep., 35,002; Weaver, Peoples’, 26,965; Bidwell, 
ae Eron., 2,281, 

- 1896 (Pres.), McKinley, Rep., 48,779; Bryan, Dem. 
and Peoples’, 46,739; Palmer, Nat. Dem., 977; 
Levering, Proh., 919. 


mee Pennsylvania 
fa (Presidential vote, 1936, 1932) 14 
1932, 1936: 1932. | 
Roose- Hoov- Roose- COUNTIES. Roose- Lan- Hoov- Roose- 
velt, er, velt, velt, don, er, velt, : 
Dem Rep. Dem. Dem. Rep. Rep. Dem. 
acta f 
8, 6,084 7,185|| Lancaster... 38,454 42,272 44,738 34,756 
366,593 152,326] 189,839||Lawrence. . . 21,994 15,458 13,064 9,390 ’ 
15,95. 10,884 9,230 13,213 10,487 5,942 . 
37,205 19,751 25,841 21,16 21,939 
8,93 6,597 81,672 52,672 60,975 
56,907 27,073 18,315 16,212 11,499 
27,038 19,53. 11,837 9,970|* 4,66 7 
07: 11,521 18,493 14,058 10,961 ' 
24,159 22,331 6,867 5,52 A 
16,008 11,543 5,778 4,65 135 
46,687 21,351 66,442 64,619 32,971 3 
1,538 1,438 i 15! {| 
14,179 9,918} - 22,827 20,779; 24,009. 
15,734 8,264 7,053|| North’ berl'd 31,849 21,758 17,982 23,114 
26,676 29,425 12,040||Perry....... 5,780 5,759 4,402 3,733 | 
8,412 5,991 6,651}|Philadelphia | 539,757] 329,881] 331,092) 260,276 
20,799 10,500 11,209||Pike. ... 4.2: 2,396 2,304 H , : 
2 RPS 351 4,851 3,741||Potter...... 3,553 5,172 3,847 2,271 | 
14,141 +791 10,640||Schuylkill. .. 55,183 44,353 32,492 33035 
12,788 10,918 ,382|/Snyder...... 1999 : : ; ; 
18,850 13,098 12,086||Somerset. . . . 16,184 17,375 11,85 te ; 
43,256 36,278 22,412/\Sullivan..... ,740 »L21 745) 1,602 
65,117 75,291 32,413]|Susqueh'na. . 6,520 9,745 6,884 5,171 
9,035 6,461;|Tioga....... 5,442 12,567 9,583 3,004 
33,042 18,371 19,592);Union. . 2,946 5,5: 3,534 1,948 
48,291 15,903 27,662}; Venango 9,212 17,676 12,230 6,174 
1,15 1,090 569||Warren..... 8,495 87 5,254 
15,632 10,992 9,338|| Washingt’ o 52,878 23,342 21,447 28,934. 
~ 2,431 1,410 1,921||Wayne...... 4,864 »215 3,666 
12,006 4.808 9,322/| Westmorel’d 73,579| 36,079 30,426 45,436 - 
429 7,371 3,426/|Wyoming.. . 3,269} 5,321 3,968 ‘ i 
15,353 12,727 8,606]/York. ...... 45,142 29,233 25,430 29,313 
aye 2758 Sos! 3 353,788 | 
i K ‘ otal. .... 2,353,788/1,690,300/1,453,540|1,295,948 
80,585 34,632 40,793) q 


dent (1936)—Lemke, Un 
[,424; Colvin, Proh., 6,691 
ident (1932)—Thomas, Soc., 91,119; Upshaw, Proh., 11,319; Foster, Com., 5,658; Cox, jobless, 
eynolds, Indust., 659. 


7 


ion, 67,467; Thomas, Soc., 14,375; Browder, Com., 4,060; Aiken, Soc, “aq 


PAST VOTE OF PENNSYLVANIA =*§ 


1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 335,430; Roosevelt, 
Rep., 840,949; Swallow, Proh., 33,717; Soc., 21,863. 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 448,782; Taft, Rep., 
745,779; Chafin, Proh., 36,694; Debs, Soc., 33,913. 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 395,637; Taft, Rep., 
273,360; Roosevelt, Prog., 444,894; Soc., 80,915. 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 521,784; Hughes, Rep., 
: 703,823; Hanly, Proh., 28.525; Soc., 42,638. 
( Son 2 -, 446,633; Harrison, | 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 503,202; Harding, Rep., 
ep., 526,091; Fisk, Proh., 20,966. 1,218,215; Watkins, Proh., 42,612; Debs, Soc., 
Z Bres.) , Cleveland, Dem., 452,264; Harrison, 70,021; Christensen, F.-Lab., 15,642. es 
,, 216,011; Weaver, Peoples’, 8,714; Proh.,| 1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 1,401,481; Davis, _ 
; Dem., 409,192; La Follette, Prog., 307,567; 
Nations, Amer., 13,035; Faris, Proh., 9,779; 
eee Sone 2,735. 
res.), Hoover, Rep., 2,055,382; Smith, Dem., 
ee Thomas, Soc., 18,647; Foster, Com., ~ 


¥ 
. Fa 


es 


inf The frst, Constitution of Pennsylvania was that of 1776, and was inspired by a resolution of ° 
Continental Congress. The convention, under the president jami Ras eae 3 
ge Philadelyhie trom zu aly 1S. to Scot. 28. presidency of Benjamin Franklin, was re Session, _ 
7, ee Constitution o was formed by a convention headed by Th ifflin. 
_ ‘The Constitution of 1838 was ratified by popular vote—113,971 Stor: T2469 apainst. 
BS ba Constitution of 1873 was ratified by popular vote—253,744 for; 108,594 against. 
. > 
mt 


Election Returns—Rhode Island: South Carolina 801 
Rhode Island 


(Presidential vote, 1936, 1932) 


. 1936. 1932. : 1936. 1932. 
Countizs. | Roose- Lan- Roose- | Hoov- CouUNTIns. | Roose- Lan- Roose- | Hooy- 
velt, don, velt, er, velt, don, velt, er, 
Dem. Rep. Dem. __ Rep. Dem. Rep, Dem. Rep. 
od ae 5.327 4,867 4, ett reeey nord Washingt'n 5 56 8,7 5 
rt. . ‘ x 8 83 Total..... 5,23 25 I 
Prov idence. .|_ 131,218! 88/492] 118'546| 84/397 * sid Cea ee 


President (1936)—Lemke, Union, 19,569; Browder, Com., 411; Aiken, Soc.-Lab., 929. 
U. S. Sen, (1936)—Green, Dem., 149, 146: Metcalf, Rep., 136, 149; La’ Pointe, Union, 21,945. 
Gov. (1936)—Quinn, Dem., 160,776; Sisson, Rep., 137,369; Bishop, Soc.-Lab., 998: Reid, Com., 481. 
% “pees (1932)—Upshaw, Proh., 183; Foster, Com., ‘546: Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 433; THordas, Soc., 


PAST VOTE OF RHODE ISLAND 


1872 (Pres.), Grant, Rep., 13,665; Greeley, Dem.) 1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 19,812; McKinley, Rep., 
and Lib., 5,329. 33,784; Woolley, Proh., 1,529. 
1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 10,712; Hayes, Rep.,| 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 24,839; Roosevelt, 
\ 15, ‘ae 9 COoPer, Greenback, ‘60; Smith, Proh. Rep., 41,605; Swallow, Proh., 768: Debs, Soc., 956. 
Ref., 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 24, 706; Taft, Rep., 
1880 Cree Hancock, Dem., 10,779; Garfield, Rep., 43,942; Chafin, Proh., 1,016; Debs, Soc., 1,365. 


18,195; Weaver, Greenback, 236: Dow, Proh., 20: } 1912’ (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 30,412; Taft, Rep., . 


1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 12,391; Blaine, Rep. 55 27,703; Roosevelt, Prog., 16,878; Debs, Soc., 2,049, 
19,030; St. John, Proh., 928; Butler, Greenback, | 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 40, 394; Hughes; Rep., 
492. 44,858; Hanly, Proh., 470: Benson, Soc., 1,914. 

_ 1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, = 17,530; Harrison, | 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 55, 062; Harding, Pees 

Rep., 21,969; Fisk, Proh., 1,261. 107,453; Watkins, Proh., 510; Debs, Soc., 4,351. 

1892 (Pres.), "Cleveland, Dem. -, 24,336: Harrison, | 1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 125,286; Davis, Dem., 

> Rep., 26,975; Weaver, People’s, 228; Bidwell, 76,606; LaFollette, Progs., 7,628; Foster, Workers, 
Proh., 1,654. 280; Johns, Soc.-Lab., 268. 

1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s Nee 1928 (Pres.), Smith, Dem., 118,973; Hoover, Rep., 
14,459; Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 1,166; Me- 117,522; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 416; Foster, Com., 
Kinley, Rep., 37,437: Levering, Proh., 1,161. 283. 


South Carolina 
(Presidential vote, 1936, 1932) 


- 1936. | 1932. 1936. 1932. 

_ COUNTIES. | Roose- Lan- Roose- | Hoov- COUNTIES. | Roose- Lan- Roose- | Hoov- 

; velt, don, yelt, er, velt, don- velt, er, | 

Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 

- 1,253 8| 1,782 is 
Abbeville....| 1,265 23] 1,184 ; ; 

: aiken et ou 3,298) 35 3,346 2,927 0 3,222 23 
Allendale. 1,236 3 1,108 452 4 399 11 
Anderson. 4,025 26 4,067 1,400 20 1,051 8 
Bamberg. . | & 1,598 2,631 0 3,103 5 

_ Barnwel 2,157| 2 1,877 3,069 13 750 13 

_ Beaufort 501 43 555 1,045 5 742 10. 

_ Berkeley 690 8 941 2,138 32 141 5 

~ Calhoun 821 1 694 1,219 5 530 5 

_ Charleston 8,015 417 5,351 451 988 ai 948 12 
pe rokee, 2,280 23 2,363 656 8 685 22, 

» Chester.:... 2,155 11 2,020 23)|Newberry... 2,615 9 3,139 12 

; Chesterfield 3,192 18 2,109 23||Oconee..... 2,057 53 1,803 14 
Clarendon 1,260 17 2) % 25||Orangeburg 2,947 59 643 111 

- Colleton 1,463 8 1,908 5||Pickens..... 2,678 2,685 57 

- Darli n 1,995 12 wes os er apg rai ee teas 119 

¥ i ees s 5 aluda...... F i 

E Dorcnester. | 889 28] 1,412 23||Spartanburg | 10,739 173} 9,216 227 

i, efield.... 1,304 1 1,316 10/|Sumter..... ,06 58 1,809 9 

. Pairfield.... 1,005 13 901 10||Union...... 3,458 9| 3,131 4 

' Florence... : 4,194 25 3,195 29|| Williamsburg 1,284 6 244 x 

_ Georgetown . 1/273 61 1,684 A Aad See 3,083 69 3,476 129 
icon vond: ‘ S04 9 37340, L5i|- /MStal..54 + 113,791] 1,646] 102,347] _‘1,978 


In 1936 the oe sag ee vote for President (1,646) was split between the Tolbert faction (953) and the 


: 
o 
Hamb: 693 
; De ig fe Cane) —ayines, Dem., 113,696; Tolbert, Rep., 961; Seabrook, Ind. Rep., 702. 
; 
- 


President (1932)—-Thomas, Soc., 82 


¥ PAST VOTE OF SOUTH CAROLINA 

1872 {Pre}, Grant, Rep., 72,290; Greeley, Dem. , 1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 47,283; McKinley, Rep., 

— yghnd Lib... 22,703: 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 52,563; Roosevelt, Rep.. 

q 1876 (Pres.), ‘Tilden, Dem., 90,906; Hayes, Rep., Hs ay Bese yee 

. peo’ (eres.), Hancock, Dem. 112,312; Garfield 1908, Cae et ame pe 

S. . 
‘i Rep., 58,071; Weaver, Greenback, 566. 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 48,357; Taft, Reps 
f 1884 (Pres. on Cleveland, Dem., 69,890; Blaine, Rep., tes Sag LAT Prog. fe 293; Debs, Soa oe 
191 n. -, 32,950; 

: “3083” yy ), Cleveland, Dem., 65,825; Harrison, a Eras jiliéon, D ee 61,846; Hughes, Rep., 
Beg 13,120. 920 (Pres.), Cox, set 64, 170; Harding, Rep., 

ps (Pres.) Cleveland, Dem.,. 54,698, Harrison, | + ea: DER CORE 


Rep., 13,384; Weaver, People’s, 2,410. 1934 (bres), ‘Davis, Dem., 49,008; Coolidge, Rep., 
ee ier wert ¢ old) oe oat; MoKin- 26 (P ee ase 82, 700; Anti-Smith 
Gold) Dem. -| 1998 (Pres.), Sm 4 : ; 

:. ee ee “Vaepiey : 2,670; Hoover, Rep., 3,188; Thomas, Soc., 44. 


- “i 2 is faee 
} im a3)! M 
South Dakota 
(Presidential vote, 1936, 1932) . 
(State totals official. County figures closely approximated 


‘ 


1936. 1932. ; 1936. 
- ‘Counrtins. | Roos., ; Landon,| Hoover, ; Roos., Countins. | Roos., ; Landon,| Hoover, | Roos... 
‘ Dem. Rep. Dem. Dem. Rep. Rep. Dem. 
1,801 60 2,304 ||Kingsbury..| 2,037 2,812 2,135 2,808 
i age ose | Gise [eate cs | 2g | Suet] gag] aiee 
- Bennett... . 808 5 5 awrence.. . F 5 7 08 F 
 BonHomme 3,015 1,254 3,504 ||Lincoln.... 2,541 2,917 2,160 3,300 
Brookings. . 3,161 3,231 3,247 ||Lymapn..... 1,323 1,090 811 1,879 
Brown..... 9,077 4,639 8,669 || Marshall... 2,220 1,146 935 2,130 7 a 
Paaitinrt 2,274 797 2,465 ||McCook... 2,536 2,117 1,436 2,884 — 
410 270 634 || McPherson 1,556 1,921 606 2,650 
1,710 1,594 | ° 1,684 2,304 2,064 1,735 2,687 — 
736 70 1,116 . 8 711 657 1,583 
4,628 1,397 5,399 2,051 1,377 976 2.332) am 
2,036 1,572 2,649 || Minnehaha 13,174 12,416 10,288 12,646 — 
3,070 1,514 3,040 ||Moody..... 2,366 1,992 1,289 2,547 
4,256 2,538 4,806 ||Pennington 5,557 4,542 3,638 5,178 | 
1,781 946 2,403 ||Perkins.... 1,940 1,408 1,406 1,852) 4 
1,519 977 1,548 ||Potter..... 1,338 914 660 1,668 : 
, 983 2,147 5, Roberts 3,820 1,934 1,381 4,440 — 
3,335 1,983 3,910 ||Sanborn 1,929 1,176 2,398 
1,440 1,131 1,658 ||Spink...... ,069 2,069 2,433 f 
1,221 710 1,591 || Stanley 629 4 5 757 
1,685 1,054 2,005 |jSully...... 636 6 559 961 
2,030 1,183 25588) Tripp... =.%.s 2,718 1,693 1,147 3,647 
1,927 1,351 2,60 Turner:: .. < 2,924 3,214 2,172 3,170) *-9 
1,404 1,141 1,743 ||Union..... 3,520 1,845 1,381 3,530 { 
2,100 1,515 2,887 || Walworth.. 2,212 1,420 1,049 2,221 +3 
2,603 1,169 3,278 || Yankton... 4,349 2,702 1,693 4.930 : 
; ney f he eer Ziebach.... 737 561 462 982 
1,720 1,394 2)658 Chee 
1,530 845 1783 || Counties: 
815 625 715 || Armstrong... 0 oO; 0 q70s 
1,656 1,374 1,852 ||Shannon... 638 667 463 798 
2,510 1,504 3,630 |/Todd...... 1,318 622 533 1,485 
683 678 895 || Washaba’gh 313 238 134 612 
593 499 812 || Washington 234 158 157 342 
1,343 836 1,773 _—<$<$—_— | — | 
620 472 929 Total... .] 160,137 | 125,977 99,212 | 183,515 


ile ident (1936)—Lemke, Union, 10,338. 
NG vernor (1936)—Jensen, Rep., 151,659; Berry, Dem., 142,255. 
S. Senator (1936)—-Bulow, Dem., 141,509; Gurney, Rep., 135,461; Bennett, Ind., 12,816. 
resident (1932)—Thomas, Soc., 1,551; Upshaw, Proh., 463; Foster, Com., 364; Harvey, Lib., 3,333. 


PAST VOTE OF SOUTH DAKOTA 


Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 9,081; Harrison, | 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 48,942; Roosevelt, 

Rep., 34,888; Weaver, People’s, 26,544. Prog., 58,811; Debs, Soc., 4,662. 

96 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), | 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 59,191; Hughes, Rep., 
1,225; McKinley, Rep., 41,042. 64,217; Hanly, Proh., 1,774; Benson, Soc., 3,760. 
es.), Bryan, Dem., 39,544; McKinley, Rep., 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 35,938; Harding, Rep., 

530; Woolley, Proh., 1,542; Debs, Soc., i69. eine hai ae 900; F.-Lab., 34,707. 
Pres.), Parker, Dem., 21,969; Roosevelt, Rep., a res? Bee eee ea ae one ; Ean 

2,083; Swallow, Proh., 2,965; Debs, Soc., 3,138. | 1993 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 157,660; Smith, Dem., 

Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 40,226; Taft, Rep.,| 102,660; Thomas, Soc., 443; Foster, Com., 232: 

536; Chafin, Proh., 4,039; Debs, Soc., 2,846- FarméLab., 927. i * 4 


a a ee eT 


7 
U0 


first settlement in South Dakota dates to 1794. The state was admitte i 
The legislature consists of a Senate of not fewer than 25 or more then ae aber aeeed e 


ee ee a 


MGhof mibielne wd Toleseniums he State is divided inte Ci onganiane and § und'eotac eoueulee 
a | within the present boundaries of the state | (igs g tnilitary. reservation: Poocee Gud laid it 
bith rin Dekows ed the motte “Under God the industries are chiehy connected with fare noua 
nd gold, silver, and other metals, Capitol, the Government Indian Industrial School, 
ide of South, Bakoia, On nen” 8° WOM | Seay Sablon a sheet eee as ae, 8 Patten, 

erected @ short way upstream, and when tats wits | woe: tee constantly shitting Selor wad tine weed | 


h a Frenchman named Garreau lived | Fur Company) was built near by to replace jt. 
ie late eighteenth and early nineteenth cen-|ment abandoned the spot after two years, the 
ple Rule.’’ Sioux Falls and Aberdeen are the | cattle, and the natural gas which abounds in the 
ierre, standing about 1,500 feet above sea level, | and the State Historical Museum. In 1930 the popu- 
first permanent white settlement in the | Wind Cave. Here nature has beautified the earth | 
i >, ee asned: away in 1832, Fort Pierre Chouteau | formations make this a region of sirens. imaginas, 


ong the Arickara Indians for many years, be- |, Fort Pierre, as it came to be called, was thi : 
a with 1784, and trading posts were estab- | tfading post in the region until 1855, when fis 
including various forts on or near the site | pr i i 
» incl A esent cit; 
erre since 1817, the first real town, Sioux Falls, To-day it Mebprig tered med he eecnen op ta as well 
st cities, and Pierre is the capital. The leading | region. As the capi i 
cts include cereals, wool, butter and cheese, | many fine public tRuliaiien decteaee the site 
n the east. bank of the Missouri River opposite the | lation numbered 3,659 
Stee of the Bad River, marks the approximate In sharp contrast to the verdant Black Hills 
m was made in 1817 by Joseph La Framboise, a| with all shades of 
ae who built a fort just below the mouth of | and rose. Pantesticehe "eanved “elorioin eithonuee 
med after Pierre Chouteau, Jr., of the Missouri | tive appeal. 
a} , > 
ayn 


IF 


Election Returns—Tennessee 


803 
Tennessee 
a (Presidential vote, 1936, 1932) 
; 1936 1932 | 1936 1932 
_ COUNTIES. Roos., | Landon,| Roos Hoover, ||CoUuNTIES Roos Landon, | Roos Ho 
" s ct . ‘‘ ts over, 
Dem. _ Rep. Rep. em, Rep. Dem. Rep. 
Anderson... 2,348 1,805 1,605 ||Lawrence...| 4,773 3,442 3,240 1,6 
2 514 630 ||/Lewis...:1!] 1,068 '33 "799 137 
661 455 Lincoln. .... 3,451 | 30 3,095 28: 
1,178 960 |/Loudon..... 2,146 2,343 1,629 1,817 
4,119 3,275 ||MeMinn. 4,077 4,310 2,630 2,790 
2,561 1,570 ||MeNairy 1,742 1,613 1,961 1,350 
2,814 2,735 |;Macon..... 876 1,402 88. 1,123 
498 360 ||/Madison... . 6,095 1,223 4,813 1,124 
2,282 2,505 ||Marion..... 2,664 1,770 2,212 1,406 
4,858 5,055 ||/Marshall. 2,431 300 2,167 283 
183 180 ||/Maury..... 3,809 497 3,115 506 
565 365 ||Meigs...... 994 740 840 564 
2,400 1,725 ||Monroe.....] 4,106 3,493 2,954 1,504 
378 361 ||M’ntgomery.| 3,314 838 2,747 799 
3,731 2,324 ||Moore...... 719 101 92. 65 
48 408 1,219 1,225 983 1,184 
P 525 3:728 417 | 3,183 334 
4: 1,409 1,608 942 2,231 661 
5 4,467 896 210 705 182 
Decatur. . . 1,509 | 919 454 651 712 681 
2,140 2,283 1,755 2,540 1,642 
402 .619 1,207 2,911 1,281 
557 2,199 1,964 1,560 1,448 
29 2,467 2,757 1,625 2,036 
1,299 1,383 ||/Robertson.. . 2,629 388 2,752 252 
SIG |" 13,029: [wc .58. Rutherford. . 4,101 580 3,924 606 
958 704 2 oe 27 2,012 1,025 1,890 
600 619 ||/Sequatchie. 840 353 777 289 
1,754 1,325 i ee 1,144 ,126 887 3,075 
4,313 3,223 ||Shelby 61,504 2,113 38,320 REY 
238 198 ||Smith...... ,092 626 ,057 595 
2,261 1,458 ||Stewart..... 1,718 303 1,548 1 
6,917 ,096 ||Sullivan 6,269 3,492 5,322 2,999 
; 1,673 1,089 ||Sumner..... 3,146 517 3,893 382 
157 281 |/Tipton..... 4,683 116 2,892 1 
1,348 1,036 72 835 
3,300 90 1,850 850 1,716 
29 1,785 802 1,169 
, 1,380 251 654 200 
470 553 2,325 410 
353 4,788 3,345 3,691 
193 730! 543 1,082 
297 928 3,777 783 
: 422 591 193 389 
: 356 286 2,777 261 
2'882 40 *539 2,713 567 
12,183 9,774 a ee 
= Pa ea | Totals. ...|327,083 {146,516 | 259,817 | 126,806 


President (1936)—Thomas, Soc., 685; Colvin, Proh., 632; Browder, Communist, 319; Lemke, Union, 696. 

U. S. Senator (1936)—Bachman, Dem., 273,298; Maddox, Rep., 69,753; Neal, Ind., 14,617; Kester, 
Ind., 2,516. 

; President (1932)—Upshaw, Proh., 1,995; Thomas, Soc., 1,786; Foster, Com., 234. 

= PAST VOTE OF TENNESSEE 

- 1872 (Pres.), Grant, Rep., 84,930; Greeley, Dem. me 123,180; Woolley, Proh., 3,882; Debs, Soc., 


_ and Lib., 94,218. ; - ; 
A : 1 , Dem., 133,166; Hayes, Rep.,| 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 131,653; Roosevelt, 
~ 1819 oe — . Rep., 5, 369; Swallow, Proh., 1,906; Debs, 


- 1880’ (Pres.)., Hancock, Dem., 130,381; Garfield, 
oe AAG $330; Weaver, Greenback, 5,465; Dow, 


Proh., 43. / 

~ 1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 133,324; Blaine, 
= | Rep., eae St. John, Proh., 1,176; Butler, 
_ Green| > - 

. 1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 158,779; Harrison, 
Bigsh (eres. Ob yuand, Der 6, 136,594: Harrison 
: Pres.) , eveland, Dem., 5945 ‘ 
d 18m nae ses; Weaver, People’s, 23,730; Bidwell, 


Pisse Cores. a Eiyan Dem,, and Regan (Populist), “it gid LaFollette, Progs., 10,656; Faris, Proh., 
z, ‘ Nat'l (Go m., 2, > . ’ 
Z Reeintey, ae “¥ 149,703; ariaa, Proh., 3,140. | 1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 195,388; Smith, Dem., 


Soc., 1,354. 

1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 135,608; Taft, Rep., 
118,324; Chafin, Proh., 300; Debs, Soc., 1,870. 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 130,335; Taft, Rep., 
59,444; Roosevelt, Prog., 53,725; Debs, Soc., 3,492. 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 153,282; Hughes, 
Rep., 116,223; Hanly, Proh., 147; Benson, Soc., 


2.542. J 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 206,558; Harding, Rep., 


219,829; Debs, Soc., 2,239. 
1924 (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 158,404; Coolidge, Rep., 


167,343; Thomas, Soc., 631; Foster, Com., 111. 


The State of Franklin 


: In June, 1784, North Carolina ceded to the United States all of the territory now Tennessee, not to 


take effect until Congress s 


ed its intention of accepting it within the space of two years. A 
lied to meet at Jonesboro on August 23, 1784. John Sevier was elected president, 


j with the expiration of Sevier’s term of office. 
Othe t rates embracing the ‘present State of Tennessee. was again ceded by the State of North 
to the United States in December, 1789. On February 25, 1790, the deed of cession was pre~ 


to Congress and accepted April 2, 1790. On May 26, 1790, 


an Act for the Government of the 


ry was passed by Congress, and the territory was styled: “The Territory of the United States 


ON ee 


Roos., | Landon, Roos., | Landon, 
Dem. }|- Rep Counties. Dem. Rep. 


Glasscock. 


Hemphill nya 
Henderson... . 


Se a 


San Augustine. 
|| San Jacinto. . 
San Patricio. - 


—— =a ee ee 


—s a wv 


Matagorda. . 1,700 459 3,279 
Maverick. . +... 8 166 1,002 376 
4 39 4,995 375 
2,573 286 
903 
2,737 
2,751 192 
227 13 
ore Sei 3,065 : 
Mill 28 34 
Mitebell.....: 2,035. 192 788 209 . 
2 MOntagUG | wells... c caliersdbere cine Ss 
Montgomery.. 2,443 186 734,485] 103,874 
807 132};Moore....... 583 47 ; ‘x 
1,016 i Morris tee 1,220 52 _ ahead 


sen (1936)—Lemke, Union, 3,281; Thomas, Soc., 1,075; Browder, Com., 253; Colvin, Proh., 51: 
penatos (1936)—Sheppard, Dem., 774,975; Watson, Rep., 59,491; Gertrude Wilson, Ind., 1,836 


di, ee " 
“etal (ia6a)—Thomtas, Soc., 4,450; Foster, Com., 207; Jackson Party, 104; Liberty Party, . 


a PAST VOTE OF TEXAS 
1872 (Pres.), fcr Rep., 47,406; Greeley, Dem. | 1904 (Pres.), Parker, ea 167,200; Roosevelt, 


and Lib Rep., 51,242; Debs, Soc. 

“sa (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 104,755; Hayes, Rep., ange eres qbtvan , Deing, at 302; Taft, Rep, 

1880 ries, Hanco! hafin, Proh Debs, Soc., 17,8 

31,883: pee Seeneane om he gigi 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 219,489; Taft, Rep., 

1884 Pipre), Cleveland, Dem., 225.309: Blaine, 26,745; Roosevelt, Prog., 28, 530: Debs, Soc., 
Rep., 93,141; St. John’ Proh.,’ 3,534. 24,896. 

1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem,, 234, 883; Harrison, | 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 286,514; Hughes, Rep., 
Rep., 88 ‘280; Streeter, U. Lab., 29,459. 64,919; Hanly, Proh., *1,985; Benson, Soc., 18,963. 

1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 136,594; Harrison, | 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem.. 288,767; Harding, Rep., 
Rep.. 99 1851; Weaver, People's, 23,730. 114,269; Debs, Soc., 8,121; Rep. (Black and Tan), 

1896 (Pres. , Bryan, Dem. and People’ s (Populist) , 27,247; Amer. Party, 47/968. 


-~ 361,224; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 4,853; ] 1924 (Pres. ), Davis, Dem., 484,605; Coolidge, 
McKinley, Rep., 158,894; Levering, Proh., 1,722. Rep., 130,033; LaFollette, Progs., 43,881. 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan Dem., 267,432; McKinley, 1928 (Pres. hs Hoover, Rep., 367,036; Smith, Dem., 


Rep., 130, 641; Woolley, Proh., 2,644. 341,032; Thomas, Soc., 722; Foster, Com., 209. 
Utah 
(Presidential vote, 1936, 1932) 

1936. 1932. 1936. 1932. 
Roos.? Landon. | Roos., |Hoover |} CouUNTIEs, Roos., Landon, | Roos., | Hoover 
Dem. Rep. Dem. | Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. | Rep. 

1,337 913} 1,218 969 || Rich. 486 388 469 398 
5,001 2,180} 3,695} 3,048 || Salt Lake. 62,321 23,819 459 460 
.606 3,258; 6,522) 4,829 || San Juan., 520 432) 48,012) 32,224 
5,040 1,348} 4,239; 1,655 || Sanpete. 3,945 2,738} 3,600) 3,147 
128 78 0 |; Sevier..... 2,812 1,899| 2,303} 2,225 
3,920 1,841) 3. 2,562 || Summit. 2,344 1,422 . 434 
1,970} 1,070} 1,590} 1,333 || Tooele..... 2,361 1,029) 1,865} 1,407 
1,909 938! 1,613) 1,112 |} Uintah. 1,986 1,193 778 3 
928 $42 493} 1,125 || Utah...... 14,387 6,173} 12,140) 7,953 
521 272 506 | Wasatch. 1,299 1,029; 1,103} 1,042 
1,844 1,396} 1,358} 1,599 Washington 2,005 1,145} 1,648] 1,378 
2,313 1,027; 1,969} 1,220)) Wayne.... 329 401 98 
381 519, 229 618 || Weber..... 17,594 4,989! 11,541] 8,019 
2,314 1,46 1,881} 1,916 ee —— 
738 3 602 Total... 150,246 64,555/116,750| 84,795 
61 339] 403]. 433 | 


President (1936)—Thomas, Soc., 432; Browder, Com., 280; Lemke, Union, 1,121; Proh., 43. 
President (1932)—Foster, Communist, 947; Thomas, Soc., 4,087. 


PAST VOTE OF UTAH 
1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s, 64,607; | 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 36,579; Taft, Rep., 
Imer, Dem., 21; McKinley, Rep., 13,491. 42,100: Roosevelt, Prog., 28,174; Soc., 9,023. 
"1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 45,006: McKinley, | 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 84,025; Hughes, Rep., 


; i 460. 
» Rep., 47,089; Woolley, Proh., 209; Debs, Soc., 720.| 54,137; Hanly, Proh., 149: Benson, Soc., 4, 
20 (Pre: Cox, Dem., 56,639; eee , Rep., 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., = ge acto 19,56; Debs, Soe. 8 158; Fe Lab., Be 


Rep., 62,446; Debs, Soc., 5, 1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 77,327: i Dem., 
1904 (Gov.), Dem., 38,047; Rep, "50,837. 47,001; LaFollette, Progs., 33,662. 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 42,601; Taft, Rep.,| 1928 (Pres. hi Hoover, Rep., 94, 618; Smith, Dem., 
61,028; Debs, Soc.,’ 4,895. 80,985; Thomas, Soc., 954; Foster, Com., 47. 
e" 
Vermont 
(Presidential vote, 1936, 1932) 
4 1936. 1932. 1936. 1932, 
i ., |Landon,| Hoover, | Roos., CounNTIEs. Roos., {[Landon,| Hoover, | Roos., 
5 saa et ‘Rep. Rep. Dem. Dem. Rep. Rep. Dem. 
646] 5,161| 5,295 3,031 ||Orange.... 1,796} 4,956] 4,305 1,830 
Benntaeton. rath 5,515| 5,250 3/964 ||Orleans...: 2'662| 5.038] _ 5,132 21530 
Caledonia. - 31342) 6,054| 6,066 3'621 ||Rutland.. 9'543| 10,794] 10,821 8,924 
‘Chittenden 10,962]  7,757| 7,208 97104 ||Washington| 8073) 8.351] 8,393 5,777 
| =F. 203} 1/474] 1,567 1,397 || Wi ndhamn . 3699| 7/369] 7,347 3,659 
din ||: 6,817] 5,507 4.999 179 Windsor . 51084) 91489] 9,353 4,343 
: 712 pe SS eee 
anaes 1255 2,846| 2,599 1,096 Tdtal....] 62,124] 81,023] 78,984 | 56,266 
2 2 a 


q —Browder, Com., 
; non See) Aiken. Rep., 83, 602. ”Heininger, Dem, 53, ,218; Gardner, Com., 463. 


} President (1932)—Thomas, Soc., 1,533; Foster, Com 
. ‘PAST VOTE OF VERMONT 

: Lib., 10,927; Rep., 42,569; Woolley, Proh., 388. 
1872 aber Js ty vite o Cone, ae Ref., 593; | 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem,., 9,777; Roosevelt, Rene, 


ant, Rep. a 
, Rep., 40,459; Swallow, Proh., 793; Debs, Soc., 8 
1876 eies)s ‘len, Dem.,- 20,350; Hayes, “Rep. 1908’ (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 11,496; Taft, Rep., 


1880" Seek, ), Hancock, Dem., 19, ei Garfield, 39,552; Claflin, Proh., 802 


Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 15,334; Taft, Rep., 
Rep., 45,567; Weaver, Greenback, 1,215. te ( 

1; Blaine, 3,332; Roosevelt, Prog., a 1325 Debs, Soc., 928. 
rons (Pres), perelad, Proh., ae ¥ 1918 eee in ison, Dem. 2 , 2 2,139 ‘gushes, Rep., 

‘ m,| 40,2 anly, Pro ebs, So 
1888, us td opt eae 1,460. L rcsmge 1920’ (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 20, 919; Harding, Rep., 
asia (Pe Pres.) ‘Cleveland, Dem., 16,325; Harrison, 68,212; Watkins, Proh., 774. 98: aout eee 
_ Rep 37,992; Weaver, Efe teh By 44, 1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 80,498; rae shes er 
Pres’). Bryan, Dem., 10,607; Palmer, Dem.,| 16,124; LaFollette, Progs., 5,964: Faris, Pro! 


Ma 90,404; Smith, Dem. 
+ McKin 5, 80, 991. 1928 (Pres. A Hoover, Rep., i" 
‘ a (Bees, i ‘Bye, Dom, "12,849; McKinley, | 44,440: Varney, Proh., 338. 


Election Returns—Texas: Utah; Vermont 805° 


Virginia 
(Presidential vote, 1936, 1932) ‘ 
ey ORE ee 12 ee 
1936. 1932. 1936. Pea 


SLA, averse py Soest emer 
Roos., Landon, 
Den e 


Roos., 


COUNTIES. 


pe 


Roos., 


Landon, Hoover, 


Roos., 
COUNTIES. D 


om No’th’berl’d 
Accomac... 
¢ 1 Nottoway.. 
Albemarle. . ; 3 Orative. 2 
Page. 
Patric 
Pitts’lvania, 
Powhatan. . 
Prince Ed.. 
Prince Geo. 
Pr’ess Anne 
i 42 ea 
Bp aski.... 
HF pe 2 6 52 eee a 
ichmond. . 
Buchanan. . ¢ 370 Roiiokacn 
aoe 


9g y. 
ae 
oe is So’th’mton. 

Spots'lv’nia 

Stafford.... 


_ Dickenson... 
- Dinwiddie. . 
‘Eliz’ th ce 


Buena Vista 
Ch’'Itt'sville 
Clift’n F’rge 
Danville... 
Fred’cks’b’g 
Hampton... 
Harris’nb’g 
Hopewell... 
Lynchburg . 

= an Martinsville 

po een 

; + NES 


Richmond. . 
Roanoke. « 

So. Norfolk. 
Staunton... 
Suffolk. . 
Will’msburg 
Winchester. 


Total Cities 
Co's & Cit's 


21,970) 59,183 
98,366! 203,979 | 89,637 


= Senator (1936)—Glass, Dem., 244,518; Rohlsen, Rep., 12,573; Burke, Ind., 8,907. 
; President (1932) —Thomas, Soc., 2,382; Upshaw, Proh., 1,843; Foster, Com., 86; Cox, Ind., 15. 


PAST VOTE OF VIRGINIA 
a (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 91,654; Grant, 115,865; Woolley, Proh., 2,150; Debs, Soc., 145. 


7K) eae 93,468; O'Connor, Lab. Ret., 42. 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 86, 548; Roosevelt, Rep., 
[87 es ares), Tilden, Dem., 139, 670; "Hayes, Rep., 47,880; Swallow, Proh., 1 383; Debs, Soc., 56 hee 


_ Hancock, Dem., 128,568: Garfield, 1908 spree), Bryan, Dem., 82, 946; Taft, ees 


. 52,573; Chafin, Proh., 0G 111; Debs Soc., 

Rep., 84,020. Of the ‘Hancock votes, 96,912 were 1912 (Pres.) Wilson, Dem.., 90, 332; Tait, Re 
o ; Dp. 
ce ‘the Regulars, and 31,674 by the Read 23, 288: Rodsevelt, Broz. a. ITT. Debs, See. S20. 
4 5 191 res ison, Dem., 102,824; Hughes, Rep., 
at tes Be Se een emg. avers Blaine: ''" 49.358. Henly, Proh,, 483; Benson, Soc. LU6bO} 
1888. 38 (Pres.), Gleveland, Dem 151,979; Harrison, | 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 141,670; Harding, Rep., 
2 eo Rep., 150,449 ;. Fisk, Proh., 1/682. 87,456; Watkins, Proh., 826; _Debs, Soc., 807: 
1892 (Pres.), Gleyeland, Dem., 163,977; Harrison, | Christensen, Farm.-Lab., | 
Re ep. ., 113,256; Weaver, People’s, 12,275: Bidwell. | 1924 (Pres.), Davis feast 9,797; Coolidge, — 
_Proh., 2,798. Rep., 73,359; LaFollette, nda. + 10, 379; Johns, 
896 (Pres. ), Bryan, Dem, and eos s ens Soc.-Lab., 191. f 

154,985; P ae Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 127: ea (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 164,609; Smith, Dem., 
McKinley, 135,388; Levering, Proh., 4 1344, 0,146; Thomas, Soc., 250; Reynolds, Soc. ‘Lab, 

900 ae Rian. Dem., 146,080; McKinley, Rep.. 180; Foster, Com., 173. 


Election Returns—Washington 807 
“3 Washington 
4 5 (Presidential vote, 1936, 1932) 
* 1936. 1932. 1936. 1932, 
CountiEs. | Roos., | Landon, | Hoover Roos Count 
’ ly : o> TES. R 
Dem. Rep- | Rep. Dem. er pe eh Bgoren poe 
‘Adams °1,944| 657 867 | 1,504 ||Lincol ~ 8,627 | 
Asotin coke 22 916 960 11904 ||Mason....: 3 Oar Vere att Bat 
Ghai :::| gos) | RG | Bau] FSt5 [lokeoee-| Bae cee | att | Sapp 
,0 * i 5 Re as : 3 
Clallam 12288 2/404 1/870 3,954 ||Pend Oreille} 1/903 ; ai3 atts 972 
Garke.  «.. s "868 4'901 9,104 ||Pierce.....| 48/988 | 18,331 | 19,006 | 38451 
Columbia 1,39 807 714 11491 775 690 "607 "786 
Cowlitz 10,147 | 3,617 8,767 51443 9,639 | 5,222 4,246 | 8,395 
Douglas 2:290 | 1/025 15179 1,941 1/863 "406 "44 93 
erry ss: i 139 320 322 11035 25,081 | » 8,882 9,310 | 18,352 
Branilin 734 622 838 11540 48,117 | 19,951 | 24'848 | 36,953 
Gartie 983 652 669 818 4/536 1/98 2°94 4,962 
Grant ‘ 694 840 1,376 10,647 | 4/495 4241 | 6,308 
rays H’bor| 15,851 5,053 5,141 | 10,310 1/098 419 "449 730 
Island 1,687 921 803 1/517 ||Walla Walla} 61562 | 4,584 4,653 | 5,578 
erson 2,279 | 1,063 952 1,994 |/Whatcom..| 15,428 | 9/035 9/254 | 11/355 
aS 138,597 6.o44 63.345 108,738 Whitman.../ 7,753 | _ 3,955 4,727 | 6194 
Fie 30H er ins 0,002 akima....] 17/200 | 12}555 | 115151 | 13/880 
: 1335 27155 Totals... 
lekitat. 2.545 | 1,190 1339 2.198 tals 459,579 |206,892 | 208,645 |353,260 


President (1936)—Lemke. Union, 17,463; Thomas, Soc., 


3,496; Browder, Com., 1,907; Colvin, Proh., 


1,041; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 362; Pellsy, Christian, 1,598. 


Governor (1936)—Martin, Dem., 466,550; Hartley, Rep., 


4,221; Bouck, Farm. Lab., 
President (1932)—Soc., 


1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 29,844; Harrison. 
Rep., Seg Weaver, People’s, 19,105; Bidwell, 


Proh., 2,553. 

1896 (Pres.), McKinley, Rep., 39,153; Bryan, Dem. 
and People’s, 51,646; Palmer, Nat. Dem., 1,668; 
Levering, Proh., 1,116. 

1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 44,833; McKinley, Rep., 
57,456; Woolley, Proh., 2,363; Debs, Soc., 2,006. 

/1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 28,098; Roosevelt, Rep., 
101,540; Swallow, Proh., 3,329; Debs, Soc., 10,023. 

1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 58,691; Taft, Rep., 
106,062; Chafin. Proh., 4,700; Debs, Soc., 14,177. 

1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 86,840; Taft, Rep., 
70,445; Roosevelt, Prog., 113,698; Debs, Soc., 


189,141; Nelson, Union, 6,349; McKay, Soc., 


1,994; Moore, Christian, 1,947; Brockway, Com., 1,939; Solie, Soc. Lab.. 466. 
17,080; Lib., 30,308; Soc. Lab., 1,009; Proh., 1,540; Com., 2,972. . 


PAST VOTE OF WASHINGTON 


40,134. 

1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 183,388; Hughes, Rep., 
167,244; Hanly, Proh., 6,868; Benson, Soc., 22,800. 

1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 84,298; Harding, -Rep., - 
223,137; Watkins, Proh., 3,790; Debs, Soc., 8,913; 
Christensen, Farm-Lab., 77,246. 

1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 220,224; LaFollette, 
Progs., 150,727; Davis, Dem., 42,842; Nations, 
Amer., 5,991; Johns, Soc-Lab., 1,004; Foster, 
Workers, 761. 

1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 335,884; Smith, Dem., 
56,772; Thomas, Soc., 2,614; Reynolds, Soc. 

Lab., 4,068; Foster, Com., 1,541. 


In 1852 Washington was organized as a separate territory and in 1872 the last dispute over its northern 
boundary line, known as the “‘fifty-four-forty or fight’? controversy, which started back in 1859 (precipi- 
tated by the death of a British pig in the potato patch of an American settler on the island of San 


Juan), was amicably 


decided in favor of Uncle Sam through the arbitration of the German emperor. 


During the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries the region was explored by Capt. Robert 


Gray, Capt. George Vancouver, Lewis and Clark, and others. 


Its settlement by the whites dates from 


1811, when David Thompson established for the North West Fur Company a post on the Spokane River 


hear 


lent, was admitted to statehood and Elisha P 


' The Legislature consists of a Senate of 46 members elected for 


the present city of Spokane, and members of Astor’s fur company built a post on the Okanogan 
River; seven years later Fort Walla Walla was erected on the present site of Wallula. 


On November 11, 1889, Washington, the northwest corner of the Union, named after 
Ferry was elected the first governor. 


its first presi- 
four years, half of the number retiring 


‘each two years, and a House of Representatives of 99 members elected for two years. The State contains 


99 counties. 
The voters of Seattle (March 8, 1938) elected 
Myers. Lanelie ran as the ‘‘good-government”’ 
for Industrial Organization. All the left 
and proposals for the expenditure 


can 
of additional public funds were rejected overwhelmingly. 


Arthur B. Langlie Mayor over Lieut. Gov. Victor A. 
didate and Mr. Myers was backed by the Committee 
wing nominees went down to crushing defeat in the election 


Seattle — 


“newspapers hailed the election as a triumph for the better element in fhe city and said that the result 


meant an end of the factional s 
ment for all the people of the city. 


trife for control of the city government and would re-establish governy 


ms Gingko Petrified Forest in Washington 


‘ _ Gardens of the bygone, set with colossal trees, 
Jost their tropic verdure in the onrush of lava, 
leaving only the skeletons of those giant trees, 


us opal logs, showing the exact 
‘structure of the wood, rings and grain, cast in a 


+h had not yet been thrown up to catch 
igbe pascee ein clouds with their spurs. As a result 
the trees were of a type found now in the Great 


Lakes district of this country, plus many Asiatic 
and semi-tropical varieties. 

The Gingko for which the forest is named, is an 
Oriental tree, a silver apricot, growing until the 
last century only in the sacred gardens of China. 
It is now used in Japan and in this country for 
ornamental purposes. The only known specimens 
of petrified Gingko are found in this forest, 28 
miles east of Ellensburg on the main highway near 
the Vantage bridge over the Columbia River. 

About 100 logs have been uncovered here. Besides 
the Gingko, there are three- and four-foot Dele 
las firs. Maple has been found three feet through, 
and among the spruce and three kinds of elm are 
logs nearly two feet in diameter. Others unearthed 
include bay, locust, oak, sweet gum, birch, and 
blue beach. Foot mass, solidified into hard red 
stone, is found near the Douglas fir in some cases. 
Half a dozen specimens of hardwoods have not 
been identified with any present-day species or 
with any known extinct species. ‘ G 


Cen an A 


Election Returns—West V 


er ee 


West Virginia E 


(Presidential vote, 1936, 1932) 


x 


1936. 1932 ; 

COUNTIES Roos., | Landon,} Roos. | Hoover, 
Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 

' Barbour... . 5,284 3,875 4,228 3,652 

Berkeley...} 8,336 6,585 7,009 6,370 

ae vf 7,69 3,477 5,973 3,555 

5,667 3,709 6,043 3,560 

5,955 3,485 4,919 4,010 

PO ee 27,319 19,003 23,498 17,999 

3,369 1,73 3,139 1,564 

A daciaton st 1387 2,513 3,038 2,443 

1,716 3,023 1,943 2,780 

3,864 8,942 17,127 12,170 

3,433 1,858 ,511 1,530 

‘Grant... ... 995 2,923 920 2,477 

_ Greenbrier..| 10,738 5,881 9,467 5,114 

_ Hampshire, +192 1,512 3,681 1,258 

- Hancock...} 7,756 3,957 4,603 4,328 

2,956 1,581 2,824 1,267 

24,361 14,180 18,081 14,641 

3,453 »711 4,131 4,084 

443, 2,040: 5,350 1,734 

50,801 35,387 38,617 35,455 

Bete a% Hig) 49 5,546 4,704 

5,370 4,382 4,876 3,881 

eit as 18,424 7,069 12,529 10,683 

20,859 11,403 15,975 12,633 

, 198 ,96 99: 7,416 

4,952 89 5,027 4,655 

18,391 10,762 15,900 11,088 

5,333 4,486 4,098 ,019 

11,278 6,771 8,657 7,801 


1932 


"T0863, 7 alee 
COUNTIES Roos., | Landon,| Roos., |Hoover, 
Dem. . Rep. | Dem. Rep. 

Monongalia |, 13,677 8,811 10,319 8,417 
Monroe.... 3,413 3,268 3,267 5978 
Morgan,... 1,620 2,555 1.358 2,082 
MeDowell.. ge 2G pte Bay! 
Nicholas ; i ¥ 4 
Ohiow. <2 22,899 | 13,743 18,652 15,836 
Pendleton. . 2,637 ,800 2,530 7002 
Pleasants... 1,907 1,820 1,921 1,580 
Pocahontas.| 4,118 2,850 3,531 1623 
Preston 5,410 7,553 872 6,359 
Putnam 4,756 3,938 4,098 3,411 
Raleigh 22,840 ,001 15,546 11,441 
Randolph 8,109 3,711 7397 3,418 _ 
Ritchie 2,825 4,639 3,179 4,055 
Roane..... 5,047 5,282 ,094 4,361 
Summers 5,779 3,521 5,724 3,220. 
Taylor..... 5,795 4,061 4,293 3,856 
Tucker, 3,801 2,335 3,244 2,204 
Pyler,. ots 2,509. 4,031 2,582 3,734 
Upshur 3,163 5,745 3,147 ,077 
Wayne. 8,954 5,603 8,648 4,682 
Webster. 4,613 1,987 3,664 1,781 
Wetzel... .. 6,463 3,770 6,118 3,351 
Wits oie c 1,78 1,612 1,94 1,486 
Wood...... 16,829 | 12,574 13,294 144 
Wyoming.. 6,734 3,601 . 4,39 ,007 

Total. .... 502,582 | 325,358 | 403,124 | 330,731 


President 


\ 


Dem. and Lib., 29,533; 
32,323. 
Tilden, Dem., 55,584; Hayes, Rep., 


 (Pres.), Hancocks, Dem., 57,391; Garfield, 
‘ Weaver, Greenback, 9,079 


ais 67,331; Blaine, 
63,913; St. John, Proh., 939; Butler, 
sreenback, 810. ; 
888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 78,677; Harrison, 
ep., 78,171; Fisk, Proh., 1,085; Streeter, United 
_ Labor, 1,508. : 
.), Cleveland, Dem., 84,467; Harrison, 
I 0,293; ‘Weaver, People’s, 4,166; Bidwell, 
Proh., 2,145. : 
96 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 
,488; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem.,678; McKinley, 
 Rep,, 105,379; Levering, Proh., 1,223. 
poe (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 98,807; McKinley, Rep., 
ns \ 


ae 


In 1669-70 Governor Norborne Berkeley, of Vir- 
nid, ‘ia, who was heavily interested in the fur trade, 
ray sent John Lederer on three expeditions westward 

I mountains. He claimed to have seen the 
ains that now form the boundary between 
ia and West Virginia. Major-General Wood, 
0, was commissioned “‘for the finding out the 
ebbing and flowing of the waters on the other side 
of the mountains.’’ In this quest Captain Thomas 
and four men discovered the New River and 


’ > 


Cleveland, Dem., 


netrated to the Indian village of Moneton along 

the wer Great Kanawha valley. 

a) 1716, Governor Spottswood led a party of 

tty cavaliers, who may have penetrated to the 
| 


(1936)—Thomas, Soc., 832; Colvin, Proh., 1,173. 
Hed U.S. Senator (1936)—Neely, Dem., 488,720; Shott, Rep., 338,363; MacDonald, Proh., 1,005; Snider, 


Cc he 
- ae President (1932)—-Thomas, Soc.. 5,133; Upshaw, Proh., 2,342; Foster, Com., 444. 
aber oy i? 


PAST VOTE OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Pee Wooley, Proh., 1}692: Debs, Soc., 219. 


4 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 100,881; Roosevelt;, 
Rep., Argenta Swallow, Proh., 4,604; Debs, 
oc., 1,574. 


1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 111,418; Taft, Rep., 
137,869; Chafin, Proh., 5,139; Debs, Soc., 3,679. — 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 113,046; Taft, Rep., 
Beets Roosevelt, Prog., 78,977; Debs, Soc., 


15, : - 

1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 140,403; Hughes, Rep., 
143,124; Hanly, Proh., 175; Benson, Soc., 6,150. 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 220,789; Harding, Rep., 
282,007; Watkins, Proh., 1,528; Debs, Soc., 5,618. 
1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 288,635; Davis, Dem., — 

257,232; LaFollette, Progs., 36,723; Nations, © 
Amer., 1,072. : 
1928 (Pres.), Hoovér, Rep., 375.551; Smith, Dem., 
263,748; Thomas, Soc., 1,313; Varney, Proh., — 


*1703; Foster, Com., 401 


region was a part of the land embraced in thot 
“Northern Neck’? grant to Lord Fairfax, whose 
surveyors in 1746 planted the celebrated Fairfax 
stone at the head of the North Branch of the 
Potomac to mark the western limits. 

In 1768, following the retreat of the French from 
the Ohio regions, the Six Nations sold the land to 
the English. Other Indian tribes claimed the 
country, but within historic times no Indians oc- 
cupied West Virginia. Numerous evidences of pre- 
vious occupancy of the Indians and of the Mound 
Builders, an earlier race, are to be found all over 
the State, but more especially along the Ohio 
River. The encroachment of the whites, and the 
settlement of this region, led to conflicts that 
lasted many years, Dunmore’s War, in 1774, was 
marked by the battle of Point Pleasant, October 10, 
between troops under General Andrew Lewis, and 
Indians under Chief Cornstalk. This was really the 
forerunner of the Revolution. 

With the opening of the American Revolution, 
troops from along the Potomac were among the 
first to reach Washington at Boston. A consider- 
able number of citizens from’ western Virginia 
Were in all major engagements from Boston to 
Yorktown. Others followed George Rogers Clark 
in his conquest of the west from the British and 
qnaian BE IPs: And seman ie Said that the att: 

ort Henry, now eeling, September 10, 1782, 
was the last battle of the Revolution. 6 ‘tia pte 
re however, continued until Wayne’ 


g i Election Returns—Wisconsin 809 


> J 
‘e Wisconsin 
(Presidential vote, 1936, 1932) 
: 1936. 1932. 1936. 1932. 
COUNTIES. gwen Smal eh pn hae COUNTIES. a Lan- Roose- | Hoov- 
i * 407, a ’ velt, don, velt, 4 
| Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rav 
J 2,289/' 1,191) 2,120 777|| Marinette 8,884] 4,938 
5,904) 2,439] 5,405) -2,646/| Marquette..:| 1/812] 1,957 2/504 _1'365 
4 5,067) 7,413] 3,852] Milwaukee. .|_ 221,512] 54,811) 170/202] 54'693 
94388] 2.071) 2,981) -2,035|| Monroe. . . | 6,491) 4,695) 6,757] 3,022 
1,417| 8.433} 19,990] 7,150|| Oconto. -- 6.729] 3,774] 6/440] «21915 
43 2,481) 3/252) —-1'711|| Oneida... - |: 5,208] 2/294 154 1/992 
2,801) 1,422} 2,437/ —1:281|/ Outagamie. ‘| 16,163] 97485] 16,186] 8/517 
4,694) 1,972) 5,485} 1/213]|Ozaukee...:| 5,594 -1'785| 5,770] ~—« 1,182 
7,8 5,760] 8.445] 4'793 || 1,785] 1,466} 1931] 1152 
6,931] 5,196) — 8/372} 3,132 4,061] 3/935] 4/115] —-3}537 
8,936} 5,607] 8/455 4,970) 5,618] 3,596] 5,421] 3/425 
4.377) 2,857 ,75 1,943 10,576] 3,969] 9,195] 3/434 
35,856] 15,233| 26,841] 19,083) 5,098} 2/215] 4’114] 2/028 
14,78 6,829] 15,874] 4/937] 24,474 10/850} 191960] 10,754 
3,95 3,146] 4/149] 2/488) 4080] 4/245] 4/027 1256 
16,684) 5,079} 9,715] 7,888 17,991] 14,693} 12/612] 16,825 
5,619) 4,570) 4.936] 3, 898|| 3\877| 2,453] 3,194 1942 
10,065} 6,802 7,963] 7,487 | 4.679 4.316) 6,374 1059 
1 : ; : S 135 1626] 7,63 ; 
E’nd duLac.| 14,821] 9,179] 16,143} —_8,436]| 2\834| 1/726 5881 i179 
DPESt 5 3,092) 11834] 21595 768) | : 8,865] 3,679] 7,593! 2/450 
Grant... .. | 9,170] 7,196} 9,701] 8,986) Sheboygan. -| 17/415} 8/865] 18,029) 7/454 
Green.) 2. 5,941] 3,700} 5,406] —-3,190]| Taylor... 4:721] 1,758} 4,219] 1,107 
Green Lake 3,840] 2,926) 4/446] 2,179]|Tremp'l'au.:| 5,929] 3,339} 5,786] 2/874 
Towa...... 4,988} 3,623] 4,621) = 3,113]| Vernon.....) 6.044) 4,811] 5,939] 2/979 
2 ees 3,31 902} 2/338 $91|| Vilas... 2] 2599] 1/298]. 2/036] «1,138 
Jackson 4,537; 2,235) 3813] —1,983|| Walworth...{ 7/093) —8,462| —«6,790] 7,858 
Jefferson 11,144) 5,599} 11,230) —-5,062|| Washburn..'} 3/220] 1/650} 2,619] 1/501 
| Juneau... - 4,544) 3,084) 4/723}  2'018|| Washingt’n.:| | _7\129] 35891 _ 8/570] 2,209 
Kenosha 18,137 7,268} 14,373] 7,307|| Waukesha...| 14,982| 8,921] 13,487] 8,538 
Kewaunee 4,971; 1,527] 5,200 879|| Waupaca 6,92 6,680] 8,179] 5,082 
La Crosse 14,455] 7,558] 12/919} —_7,686|| Waushara 2,63 3,302] 3,073] _ 2,541 
Lafayette 4,976 3/246]; Winnebago 18,522} 11,679] 15,591) 11/505 
lade 5,837} 2,635) 6,332! 2;340|| Wood......: 9,982} 4/902 1215 ; 
Lincoln... -- 12220] 2.420] 5.093 2.958 —_———_— 
anitowoc..| 15,5 ; 7696;  4,573|] Totals.,..| 802,984| 380,828] 707,410] 347,741 
_ Marathon..:| 17,898! 7,328] __17,744| 6,210 


President (1936)—-Lemke, Union, 60,297; Thomas, Soc., 10,626; Browder, Com., 2,197; Colvin, Proh., 
1,071; Aiken, So. Lab., 557. 
Gov. (1936)—La Follette, Progr., 573,724; Wiley, Rep., 363,973; Lueck, Dem., 268,530; Walsh, Union, 
27,934; Ebrhardt, Soc. Lab., 1,738; Fehlandt, Proh., 1,008. 
President (1932)—Upshaw, Proh., 2,672; Foster, Communist, 3,112; Reynolds, Soc. Lab,, 494; Thomas, 
. Soc., 53,379. 
; ' PAST VOTE OF WISCONSIN 
1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 86,477;; 1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 159,279; McKinley, 
Grant, on Ie 104,992. Rep., 265, 756; Woolley, Proh., 10,022; Debs, 
1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 123,927; Hayes, Rep., Soc., 7,051. 
’ 130,068; Cooper, Greenbacx, 1,509; Smith, Proh.| 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 124,107; Roosevelt, 
oe Ref., 153. Rep., 280,164; Swallow, Proh., 9,770; Debs, Soc., 
1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 114,634; Garfield, 


28,220. 
Rep., 144,897; Weaver, Greenback, 7,980; Dow, | 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 166,632; Taft, Rep., 


Proh., 69. 247,747; Chafin, Proh., 11,572; Debs, Soc., 28,170. 
1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 146,453: Blaine,| 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 164,228; Taft, Rep., 
Rep. 4 . John, Proh., 7,649; Butler, 130,695; Roosevelt, Prog., 62,460; Debs, Soc., 

Greenback, 4,598 


. 598. 33,481. 
_ 1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 155,243; Harrison,| 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 193,042; Hughes, 
' Rep., 176,555; Fisk, Proh., 14,415; Streeter, Rep., 221,323; Hanly, Proh., 7,166; Benson, Soc., 


, 7 


U. Lab., 8,561. 27,846. 
1890 (Gov.), Dem., 160,388; Rep., 132,068; U.| 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 113,422; Harding, Rep., 
* ab., 5,447; Proh., 11,246 498,576; Watkins, Proh., 8,647; Debs, Soc., 85,041. 


* Lab., 5, 5 . 5 2 
1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 177,335; Harrison, | 1924 (Pres.), LaFollette, Progs., 453,678; Coolidge, 
- Rep., 170,846; Weaver, People’s, 9,909; Bidwell, Rep., 311,614; Davis, Dem., 68,115; Foster, 
 Proh., 13,132. Workers, 3,773; Faris, Proh., 2,918; Johns, Soc. 
1894 (Gov.), Dem., 142,250; Rep., 196,150; Pop., Lab., 411; Wallace, Comm. Land, 270. 
' 25,604; Proh., 11,240. 1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 544,205; Smith, Dem., 
1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 450.259: Thomas, Soc., 18,213; Foster, Com., 
4 $ er, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 4,553; oe Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 381; Varney, Proh., 


_ McKinley, Rep., 268,051; Levering, Prolt., 7,799. 2.245. 


Le 
_ French traders and missionaries first settled Wisconsin in 1670 and it was part of the country known 
isd New France from 1634 until it was surrendered to the British in 1763 and to the United States in 
Ler as @ part of the Northwest territory. Wisconsin was admitted to the Union May 29, 1848, The 


: islature consists of a Senate of 33 members elected for four years, one half (16 or 17 alternately) 
Belk ‘elected aa two years. and an Assembly of 100 members all elected for two years, The state 


it a of Wisconsin’s recorded history, the Indians of this area possessed a culture which 


”_ 


z 
: advanced to a degree midway between that of the superior culture of the Aztecs of Mexico and 
‘teas of more eee’ tribes such as the Utes. They lived in villages which, in numerous instances, 
were situated where many a uy eity and town stands today. In the early summer season the men 
. were content to stay close to the villages while the women tilled the soil and planted corn but before 
‘summer waned they would leave to hunt buffalo. Meanwhile, the women would go fishing, gather 
material for mats, or work in mines from which they obtained ore for making implements or ornaments. 
' When the summer vegetables were -believed to be ripened, the men came back with dried buffalo 
meat: hile the women returned top apron ta Freee tent Pein L The reiurn to the village with 
for the winter was the sighal for feasting and rejoicing. ; 

many perened corn was harvested in early autumn and stored away in a hole in the ground or a cavity 
under a heap of stones. Other crops raised by these primitive people were beans, squashes, tobacco, 


kins and melons, 


a oe f * 
RN ee ne ee” See. ee oe 


Fiat 


810 Election Returns Wye panes Electoral. V: 


Wyoming 
4 (Presidential vote, 1936, 1932) Ree S J ‘ ‘ 

: 1936. 1932. 1936. ar 1932, 
CountTins. | Roos- | Landon.) Hoover, { Roos., COUNTIES. Boor Landon, | Hoover, " Roos., F 
4 Dem. | Rep. Rep. Dem. Dem. Rep. _ Rep. Dem. 

3,685 1,777 2,281 2,665 ||Niobrara.. . 1,124 1,086 908 1,237 
3,156 1,996 2,334 2,155 BEN ear see 2,594 1,618 1,600 2,043 
1,435 1,322 1,161 128 \|Platte..... 1,730 1,546 1,43) 1,893 
3,257 2,041 2,088 2,836 ||Sheridan. .. 4,731), 2,726 2,738 | 4,260 
1,639 1,556 1,569 1,860 ||Sweetwater. 6,232 1,797 2,043 4,637 
Sean! 1,08 1,218 1,062 1,317 ||Sublette.. . . 667 638 512 633 
3,050 2,357, 1,696 2,612 |/Teton...... 795, 501 406 699 
2,639 2,047 1,954 2,545 ||Uinta...... 1,972 1,01 1,250 1,658 
419 796 2 1,466 ||Washakie. 1,109 810 1,009 
949 1,266 1,101 1,171 ||Weston.. 1,193 1,084 840 1,459 
7,594 4,356 5,116 5,435 . 
# ol... . 2,747 1,376 1,673 2,275 Total. ... 62,624} 38,739) 39,583 54,370 
Natrona . 7,819 3,810 4,368 6,777 I 


: ~ Bresident (1936)—Thomas, Soc., 200; Lemke, Union, 1,653; Browder, Com., 91; Colvin, Proh., 75. 
| U.S. Senator (1936)—Schwartz, Dem., Das 919; Carey, Rep., 45, 483; Geier, Union, 682: Willer, Com., 88. 
| President (1932)—Thomas, Soc., 2, 829: Foster, Com., 1 


5 3 PAST VOTE OF WYOMING \ 
ay "1892 (Pres.), Harrison, Rep., 8,454; Weaver, 14,560; Roosevelt, Prog., 9,232; Debs, Soc., 2,760. 


‘ People’s, 7, ‘722: Bidwell, Proh., 530. 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 28,316; Hughes, Rep., 
ia | 1896 (Pres), Bryan, Dem! and People’s (Populist), cnn Hanly, Proh., 373; Benson, Soc., 1,453. 
10,375; McKinley, Rep., 10,072, Proh., 159. 1920’ (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 17,429; Harding, Rep., 


hone Bryan, Dem., 10,164; “McKinley, | “"35 991. Watkins, Proh., 263: Debs, Soc., 1,288; 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 8,930; Roosevelt, Rep., Christensen, F.-Lab., 2,180. 

20 8; Swallow, Proh., 217: Debs, Soc., 1,0 ae 1924 (eae Coolidge, Rep., 41, aa LaFollette, 
4908" Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 14,918; Seat Rep., Progs., 25,174; Davis, Dem., 12,868 
: 220 (B46: Chafin, Proh., 66; Debs, Soc., 1.715. 1928 (Pres.), Hoover. Rep., 52,748; Smith, Dem., 
1912) “(Bres. Nis Wilson, Dem., 15,310: Taft, Rep., 29,299; Thomas, Soc., 788, . 


Electoral Votes for President, 1900-1936 


1900. 1904. 1908. 1912. 1916. 1920. 1924 1928. ' 1932. 1936. 


State. z eee oer 
- DVR Dsl Be 2) Dp.) Pr RS) DER) De PR: Dy Ry DeIR, Sp) 
MLE ERG hea Toh Sool £2oex a SD Pk. 1g a Fc 
seni A Seal fe iam RS Me DH) Se ec (mea ei 95 ze ‘ 
9}. 10}... 10]. . 2 Ena Date Lay slo Balt 
OM ag ae aaa Soh ete eG, vals RA Te fs : 
6]. 7 ieee Lae gi 74 Fares aan de ar i 
3]. 3 5) aie) aes) |S SURF CS LARnS sahe : 
ef e Sete ap ot eR eA ke HE AGG Say fae | pe TO 
2) eM PRP WI Pi be) ars Pp ea Ea Sa eciede 
lip tee ical ee Mt one et fea 4}.. ape Selly SA 
29]. 29]. ...] 29]. soe Bre eats mee) 3 
15]. eet Ve ey 15}. . = eee Mea 
13}. MSW s ct heods ees aehh ) Repae ak Mae ca ie [eae 
BIT) Papeeeee (egy WPA v | eae Ks | comete Baan 0) Fall EPS His 
13] 13}. a) VES eka DS}? She | eee Imes Uae 
OF LOY. i ALO hee et] MMOH eek 10]. ...} -20}. 
6|.. 6}. . Ges area Bll Meet 
Lilies eae eer Shei 8}... age eee 8}. 
Mx Lote rs ee ete okies 18}. ? pe ee ak dis 
ioe [ep ealf. LO), RO} eee peo See erat 5 gel ate We LOne 
a tee Cenk Pam be) ea (ORES ee, Mery pale ae Fie Ie 
LG]. LO! dec Fcc GEO ace abet 2 LO Ae Olean 9 
ach oASIE a leis Gs eaves) lee) ces os) Oe weidlhisie os) | aba dieses e\ eden 
Rech ests ers 4}. ae B coe 
sO Se i Ss. Sy. 3 ile Th 
aiaeals Ea Sti 3]... ey 3}. 37 
ene abe tas ate oe Al Sa ei 40 
i (ENS 14]. 14].. 14]... Bey (wee 16 
mea ees Px 3 al Ks 3 3) 
tt 45, ET iad gir) ae fa 0 HRP ah | ah 47}. 47 
12] 12 eae We ee EP a 13. 
sn 5 bé Gli bles. Ble 4 
24]. Fg ree eee seen WL Ie 26 
7) MOP. Saaliees MD! LO), Restos ree 
a Bl ces 5h. ais S|. aa 
mr cena asic y te SEES SH cel WRBIe s 36— 
ae Sia 5|2: Ee Sina 40 
Sorts eit SURG Peale ies | eae 8. 
ate A Gah Rol Dhaai it wasters 4 
nb) [pea eet Fes Bhs Ty ns A 114 
TSH SO) al ce E20 veel haze eee it 20 OO amen ies 23 
ia fesbeleiat ioe EAA 9 8: Pes Ae eek AR rs 
A xl 4]. Th ae 4\.. ’ 
BAPE We) Pie (Rm fee) [oa nel en ea Be eek || Va “Ti 
Bs Ss ile Tsien lw Lat eR oe ce 
Ei irateer|| Moet Cee She veils OR eee ea 8 
13 13]. 13k Sry Vapi PIS IR cki| ode & 12, 
RP arb eile Sle Salle ole ea eane 3 
RES ee fs Fore Rs Ha (i al eee ES ee eevee 
- Total... 292 “155 336] 140] 321] 162] 435] 88 ‘254 277) 404| 127] 382 87 8] 523 


ot 137]. AO GL, «26 f LOM. USE eelviven | 227 Tee 2461 BOT ed lester See 616) 


The electoral Yate for Wises President in sn was: Reotuieen: 271; D 

_*The 4 electoral votes of Utah and the 4 electoral votes of aT: Demoeraiie, enter ast for the 

"Republican candidates W. H. Taft for President and Nicholas Murray Butler for Vice-President... 
pace 13 votes of Wisconsin in 1924 were cast for the Progressive candidate, Robert M. La Folletie, 


: 3 Presidential Vote, by States, 1936, 1932, 1928 


Z 811 
= 
a Popular Vote for President in 1936 by States 
(Compiled from -official sources by direction of South Trimble, Clerk, House of Representatives) 
7 Roos. Landon | Lem. |Thom Roos Landon 
a cee Dem. Rep. Union} Soc State Dem Rep. Uena Thos 
“Alabama....|‘ 238,196] 35,358] 551/242 ||Nevada 31,925 
‘ 1 D : 925 11,923 0 
86, ; 3,307 817 14. Hoc... i] 108/460] 104°642] 4,819 0 
4 446 | |New Jersey . 1,083,850 720,322 0} 3,931 
0} 11,331 || New Mexico. 105,838 61,710 924 34 
9,962 1,593 || New York... | 3,018,298] 2,180,670 0} 86,897 
21,805 5,683 || N. Carolina 616,141 223,283 0 21 
442 172 ||N. Dakota 163,148 72,751) 36,708 552 
0 TMOG. 2 ce 1,747,122) 1,127,709/132,212 117 
141 68 | /|Oklahoma 501,069 245,12. 2,221 
7,684 0 —— 3 266,733 122,706] 21,83 2,143 
: 89,439} 7,530]|Pa. 2,353,788] 1,690/300 67,467| 14,375 
‘ ; 19,407} 3,856//R, I. 165,233 125,012] 19,56 0 
; 97 29,687} 1,373||S. Carolina. - 113,791 1,646 0 
G4, 727 2,766 ||S. Dakota... 160,137 125,977| 10,338 0 
i, x 12,501 632 | |Tennessee. . . 327,083 146,516 296 685 
92, at v0 Oi PPexas, caw. 734,485 103,874] 3,281) 1,075 
ms 83 7,581 783||Utah....... 150,246 64,555) 1,121 432 
6 231,4 0| 1,629] | Vermont 62,124] 81,023 0 
942,716 768,613/}118,639| 5,111)|Virginia..., . 234,980 98,336 23. 313 
Mints: ---| 1,016,794 699,733) 75,795] 8,208 || Washington... 459,579 206,892) 17,463} 3,496 
Minnesota. . . 698,811 350,461} 74,296} 2,872||W. Virginia. . 502,582 325,486 832 
ee ipDh.. ate 157,318 4,443 329 || Wisconsin. .. 802,984 380,828] 60,297} 10,626 
Missouri. . 1,111,043 697,891] 14,630) 3,454)|Wyoming.... 62,624 38,739 56 20) 
Moutana.... 159.69! 63,598] 5.549 1,066 
Nebraska. . 347,454 247,731| 12,847 0 Total. . ./27,476,673|16,679,583 |882,479|187,720 
Browder, Communist, 80,159. The ‘‘other’’ total of 340,203, includes Colyin, Proh., 37,847; Aiken. 


Soc.-Lab., 


12,777; and scattering and void votes. 


Total popular vote—45,646,817. 


Popular Vote for President in 1932 by States 


(Compiled from official sources by direction of South Trimble, Clerk of the House of Representatives) 


*_| Roos. | Hoover | Thos Roos. | Hoover {| Thos Roos. | Hoover | Thos. 
States; Dem. Rep. Soc. ||States! Dem. Rep. Soc. ||States}] Dem. Ree Soc. 
Ala....| 207,910} 34,675) 2 ,030)/Me.. 128,907} 166,631} 2,489|/Ohio. . {1,301,695 1,227, 227, 679 64,094 
Ariz. 79,264) 36,104) 2,618)/Md...| 314,314) 184,184) 10,489//Okla..| 516, 468 165) isc 

189,602 28\467| 1,269 | Mass. - 800,1 8| 736,959 ¥ 213/871] 136,019]* 15,450 
1,324,157 47,902) 63,299)|Mich..| 871,700) 739,894 £ 1,295,948] 1,453,540 119 
250;877} 189,617) 13,591|)Minn.| 600,806) 363,959 7 146,604; 115,26 1138 
281,632} 288,420) 20,480}/Miss..} 140,168 5,18 102,34 1,97; 82 
4,319 57,073 376)|Mo.. .|1,025,406|) 564,713 188,515} _99,212} 1,551 
206,307 69,170 775||Mont.| 127,286] 78,078 259,817} 126,806} 1,786 
234,118 19,863 461)}|Nebr..| 359,082] 201,177 760,348 97,959] 4,450 
109,47! 71,312 526/|Nev. - 8,75) 12,67. 116,750} 84,795] 4,087 
»882,304/1,432,756| 67,258 |N. H..} 100,680) 103,629 6,266 78,984) 1,533- 
862,054) 677,184! 21,388||N. J..| 806,6 of otee 203,979 89,63 2,382 
598,619] 414,433) 20,467||N. M. 95,089 353,260 208,645 7,080 
424'204| 349/498] 18,276||N. Y..|2,534,959]1, 937° $63 405,124} 330,731) 5,133 
580,574] 394,716 ' N. G..| '497;566| 208,344 5 707,410 7,741| 53,379 
249'418| 18,853] ...... N. D..|_ 178,350] 71,772] 3,521 ye 54,370; 39,583] 2,829 


ae ~ Total— Roosevelt 22,821,857; Hoover 15,761,841; Thomas 884,731. 


fe Reynolds, Socialist-Labor, 33,275; Foster, Communist, 102,991; Upshaw, Prohibition, 81,869; Harvey, 
Liberty, 53,425; Coxey, Farm- Labor, 7,309; total vote—39,816, 522. 


: 
: 


Popular Vote for President in 1928 by States 


“(Figures compiled from official sources by direction of William Tyler Page, Clerk of 
Representatives) 


the House of 


- Hoover Smith |Thom. 4 ss SF Hoover | Smith |Thom. [Ww er 
4 States Rep. Dem. Soc. States Rep. Dem. Soc, |W’k’s 
a eater Wer 2 Soak So ie PS | ee ee 
‘Alabama...... 120,725| 127,797) 460 18,327] 14,090]. 
ceiean ebirelans = 52.533 38,537). «+> 115,404 80, 715 { 
|Arkansas...... 77,751 119,196 429 926,050 616,517| 4, $07 1, 25 
California..... 1,162,323 614,365| 19,595 69,645 48,211], 5 
4 olorado.....+ 53,872 3,131 47. 2,193,344] 2,089,863 107, 332]1 aie 
; pecaene- 296,614 252,040} 3,019 48,992 37,078) tase osit ates : 
‘Delaware. 68,361 6,6 32 131,441 106,648 842 36 
es. 1447168| 101,764] 4,036 1,627,546] 864,210] 8,683] 2,836 
63,49. 129,60. 12 394,046 219,174] 3,924]...... 
99,8 53,0 1) ene ANCBON. 425...’ 205,341 109,223] 2,720) 1,094 
1,769,141} 1,813,817] 19,138 3,581|| Pennsylvania. .| 2,055,382 1,067,586 18, 647] 4,726 
"84812 62,691 eae: Se #hods es 5 see pea Seo aa], 283 
,936| 2,96) o. Caroling.,. F; F ao 
Sette 358008 6,205 320|| So.. Dakota.... 157,603 102,660 443) 232 
558,06 381,070 837 293|| Tennessee..... 195,388 167,343 631 111 
51,160 164,655). ....--|ese0+-|| LOXAS........-- 367,036 341,032 722 209 
179.923 81,179] 1,06 es fab: ..pheee 3 94,618 80,985 954 47 
301,479 223,626| 1,701 636|| Vermont...... 90,404 44,4: aes Fea; 
775,566 792,758! 6,262| 2,464)| Virginia....... 164,609 140,146 250)" 173 
Gas] diet] Gangl 2SRL weenihic:| WEG] Bal Boia aoe 
irginia.. a: 3, 1 
Te to8'530 abe en Wisconsin.....| 5442 450,259 18318) 1,528 
834,080 662,56 Gee ayer Wyoming..... 52,748 \¢ 9,2 78: ark 
aan 308 108 BES Ba94 _....|| United States. .|21,392,190115,016,443 267,420) 48,770 
i Reynolds, Soc.-Labor, 21,603; Varney, Proh., 20,106; Webb, Farm-Labor, 6,390. Total vote— 


16,879,414 


' 
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Presidential “Vote, oe ‘States, 1924- 


(Compiled from official sources and revised) 
1924 
Popular Vote 


Elec- - 
toral (eiidad “Davie-“\ea wore Farin (Nei cce Debea ; 

s a Fol’ a - 
Pee RR Sy Deus In. Prog.|Proh.|tions|\Com.| Soc. |W’rk-| Total 


and Soc. A’er.|Land) Lab. 


112,966 0 538 z ai Nenare tole 166,593 ; 


California. - . 
se ree 


Maro tari 
Massachusetts. 


8,403 917 
307,567} 9, 779 13,035] 296) 636) 2,735) 2,144,852 
ARGZS. Piste ates ere 38| 268] '289 


South Y Carolia 
South Dakota. 


11 
12,868 
8,385,586} 4,822,856 57,551|23,867) 2,778)38,958/33,361|29,022,261 . 
pei ea asa an Daal Re bt bl Soh Kal nd IS 


a E ollette’s yote in California was cast on the Socialist ticket; in Colorado and Montana his total is 
of Farmer-Labor and Progressive combined; in Connecticut and New York his total is Socialist 1 
meressiie combined; in Missouri and Pennsylvania his total is Socialist and Labor combined; his vote 
th Dakota was as.a Non-Partisan; in Oklahoma his total is Farmer-Labor; in West Virginia his 
Socialist and Farmer-Labor combined. *la Follette received the 13 electoral votes of Wisconsin. 


1920 


Chris- 
Debs |tensen 
Soc.- 


Wat- 
Cox kins | Debs (ene 
Dem. | Proh.| Soc. 


2 
‘19, 653 203, ren 18 


‘091 


204 | 
. 119; 608 Total. |16,152,200 9,147, 353 189,408 
‘ie A maietboral vote (1920)—Harding, Rep., 404; Cox, Dem., 127. 
ety pas total popular vote in 1920 was 56, 705, 346, including 265,411 for miscellaneous candidates. 


Presidential Vote, by States, 1916, 1912, 1908 813 


1916 
Hughes, Wilson ; Hanly | Benson Pnanes boi Hanl Bens 
Ri Dem. Proh. Soc. State Rep. | Dem. Fob, San 
99,409 1,034 
20,524) 33,170 1,153 
8) 112,148 2,015 
394] 466,200] 27,6 
178,816 2,793 
106,514) 99,786 1,789 
24,753 566 
55,984 4,855 
ng eee 
70,054 1,127 
950,229} 26,047 é 
334,063 16,368] © 21, 
221,699 3,371 0, 
314,588 12,882] 24, 
269,990 3,036 de 
SNOT cod « 292 
64,127 597 2,177 
38,359 2,903 2,674 
247,885 2,9! 11,058 
285,151 8,139 16,120 
179,152 dee 20,117 21,323 04: 6 
80,422}......... 1,481 21,698) 28,316 373 1,453 
398,025 3,884 14,612 |) | | 
107,068] 5s 0/0... 9,564 8,538,221|9,129,606! 220,506] 585,113 
58,827 2,952 7,141 || —————_——_ 
17,778 348 3,065 Reimer, Soc. Labor, 13,403. 


Electoral vote (1916)—Wilson, Dem., 277; Hughes, Rep., 254. 
The total vote in 1916 was 18,528,743, including 41,894 miscellaneous independent ballots. 


1912 


Roose- - Roose- 
State Taft Wilson velt Debs State Taft Wilson velt Debs 
Rep. Dem. Prog. Soc. Rep. Dem. Prog. Soc, 
3,029||N 32,927 724) 17,794 1,980 
3,163/|N 88,834] 170,282) 145,409] 15,900 
8,153)}|N 17,900) 22,139 8,3 2,859 
79,201)|N. 455,428] 655,475] 390,021] 63,381 
16,418} |N. 29,139) 144,507 66 
10,056 29,555! 25,726 6,966 
556} |Ohio 278,168) 424,834] 229,807! 90,144 
Okla 90,786} 119,156)........ 41,674 
1,026)|Ore 34,673] 47,0 37,600} 13,343 
11,960) |Penn 273,305) 395,619} 447,426] 80,915 
81,278}|R. 1 30, 16,878 * 
36,931)|/S. C 5. 48, 1,293 64 
A ae ee a 48,942} 58,811 4,662 
26,779||Tenn 130,335) 53,725 3,492 
11,647||Tex 26,745| 219,48) 28,530! 24,896 
5,249)]/U 42,100} 36,579) 24,174 if 
541) Vt 23,332) 15,354) 22,132 
3,996|| Va 23,288) 90,332 
12,616)}|Wash 70,445| 86,840} 113,698] 40,134 
23,211||W. 5s 56,667| 113,046] 78,977) 15,336 
27,505||Wis».......{ 130,695) 164,228) 62,460) 33,481 
2,061||Wyo 14,560} 15,310 9,232 2,760 
28,466 ens | enn ee ee 
10,885 3,483,922]6,286,214/4,126,020} 897,011 
0.208 —— Se 
3,313)! Reimer, Soc. L., 29,079. | Chafin, Proh., 208.923. 


‘Electoral vote (1912)—Wilson, Dem., 435; Taft, Rep., 8; Roosevelt, Prog., 88. 
4 ‘The total vote in 1912 was 15,031,169, including the progressive and other miscellaneous ballots. 


: 1908 

} Taft B Chafi Debs Taft Bryan | Chafin Debs 

State _ Rep. Sent Prok. Soc. State Rep. Dem. | Proh. Soc. 
5] 1,399]|Nev 10,775) 11,272]. 5s 2,103 
23-395 ar'ols 1194 “349 N 53/149] _ 33.655 905] _ 1,299 
214'398] 127.492] 11,770} 28,659||N 265.326| 182'567| 4,934| 10/253 
123,700] 126.644| 5.999) 7.974 N 870.070 687.408 2'667| 38,451 
j ea Se'or1 785 ‘ 7°680| _32)885| 1,563] 2,421 
ae 0:6. 3111 553| — 3,747||Ohio 572°312| 502:721| 11,402] 33,795 
sett 41'692| 72:413| 1,059 10,474] 122°363|........| 207384 

o. 52°621| 36,162| _1986| _6,400]|Ore... 2530} 38,049] 2,682 ; 
**| 629929] 4505795] 29/343] 34'691||Penn. 745,779| 448,778| 36,694] 33,913 

348'993| 338,262| 18,045] 13,476]|R. I. : ‘706 ; ; 

275.21 771] 9.837] _ 8,287//8. C. ‘ 62:200)...0.... 

197,216| 161,209 °033| 12.420/'S. D. 67.536 266| 4,039] —-2,846 
235,711| 244,092] 5,88 4'060||'Tenn, 1187324] 135,608 00] «1870 
: AEBS tickle oe i, 2'538||Tex 85.66 17,302 1,634. 7.870 

1,487 1,758||Utah i '60L| cob bioe te i 
iieisis 115.9 8 3,302 13333 Welt kates 39,952 11,496 A oe 

6 5 TOLL VE. weces soos 7 § . 

; ; 16,974, 11,586||Wash....... 106/062| 58,691) 4,700] 14,177 
3oe eas 109/401 11,107 14,527 W.Va... 137,869 111.418 b38 of079 
347.303 3ae 374 "433i "ay Wyo....::2:| 20,846) 14,918 66} 1,71 
138 eo08 131 899 5,179! "504|| Total. ....!7,679.006/6,409,106! 252,683! 420,826 


‘Electoral vote (1908)—Taft, Rep., 321; Bryan, Dem., 162; total popular ‘vote, 14,887,133. 


; Roose- ej Swal- : 2 ‘ R 
State Levelt «18 low : : | Parker | 
Rep. 2 Proh. - a Rep. Dem. 


22,472) 79,857 SRE G:990 |e ms 
64.434 AG waft : 3 L 


7,628,834|5,084,491} 259,257); 402,400 


Electoral vote Gidba). Rbesevelb, Rep., 336; Parker, Dem., 140. | 
: The total vote was 13,523,519, including 114,753 miscellaneous ballots. ' 


Mc- 
Kinley Bryan P Kiniey | Bryan 
Dem. Soc. Rep. Dem. 


BY, fig ee $e. keeles te ean 
25) 37,145 ...|7,219,530|6,358,071 
1 eee eis 9,500 6,358,071) 209,166 
Riles! vote (1900)—McKinley, Rep., 292; Bryan, Dem., 155. 
total in 1900 was 13,964,518, including 50,232 for miscellaneous candidates. 


1896 


Palmer | Lever- 
| Kin cintey Bryan Nat. Ye Bryan ees grils 
: D.,Pe'p.| D h. Rep. |D.,Pe’p. 2 


ee eee 


1 
10,072)" se10,875\|-c.n/cse. 


2 E = ebaes 
VRE VA laos telat ; 5 04 
103'064! 115" tt ae + ++++17,035,638) 6,467,946 


Elect ral Yale alg Baa a Rep., 271; Bryan, Di 
HK Hobart Rep., 271; Sewall, Dem., 149 Watson, Populist, : ne Bloc VO SaaS are 
e otal’ vote cast in- 1896 was 13,813, 243, including 131,529 miscellaneous ballots. 


. , Presidential Vote, by States, 1892, 1888, 1884 815 


a 

‘a . . 

a Presidential Votes, by States, 1892, 1888, 1884 

= 1892 ~ 

/ Clevel'd) Har’son| Weaver | Bldwell Clevel’d|Har'son) Weaver | Bldwell 

2! State Dem. Rep. Peop. Proh. State Dem. | Rep. Peop. Proh. 
“Alabama..,.| 138,138 9,197 85,181 241!|Nebraska. . . 24,943 87,227. 134 4,902 
Arkansas...| 87,834] 46:974] 11/831 120||Nevada.. .. 714] 2) 711 SP bed aa 

 Galifornia...| 118,174] 117,962 25,311 8,096||New Hamp. 42,081 45,658 293 1,297 

pcolorado...j........ 38,620 53,584 1,687|‘New Jersey.| 171,066] 156,101]. 969 8,133 
Connecticut. 82,395 77,032 809 4,026||New York..} 654,900)" 609,459 16,436} 38,193 
Delaware... 18,581 TROTTiis. se 564)/No. Carolina] 133,098} 100,565 44,732 F 
Florida... .. pte E | eee 4,843 17,70 
Georgia....| 129,386 48,305 42,937 14,852 26,012 

1 Tee 2 vi 10,520 26,965 2,2 

Illinois. .... 426,281} 399,288 22,207 8,714 25,123 
indiana....| 262,740) 255,615 22,208 i 26, 228 1,6 
MERWE sein, « 196,367} 219,795 20,595 6,402]/So. Carolina. 54,698 13,384 2,410]. ‘ 
Mansas.....}.... .-..-| 157,241) 163,111 4,553]|/So. Dakota.. 9,081 34,888 26, 

-Kentucky...| 175.461) 135,441 23,500 6,442] |Tennessee 136,594 99,851 23,730 
Louisiana... . 87,662 Bienes ore wclG wc cet iP Oxas. 22. 239,148 81,444 99,418 
Maine...... 48,024 62,878 2,045 3,062); Vermont... . 16,325 37,992 4 424 
Maryland...| 113,866 92,736 796 5,877||Virginia....] 163,977] 113,256 12,275 2,798 * 

BSEF . ose 176,858] 202,927 3,348 7,589/| Washington. 29,844 36,460 19,105 2,553 

Michigan...| 202,296; 222,708 19,931 20,857||W. Virginia. 84,467 80,293 4,166 145 
Minnesota. .| 100,920} 122,823 29,313 14,182}|Wisconsin..| 177,335} 170,846 9,909 13,132 
See esippt.. 40,288 1,342 10,102 995/|Wyoming...|........ 8,454 7,722 530 
Missouri....| 268,188} 226,918 41,213 4,331 —_—_> 
Montana... 17,581 18,851 7,334 549 Total... .|5,554,414!5,190,802!1,027,329| 271,058 


Electoral vpte (1892)—Cleveland, Dem., 277; Harrison, Rep., 145; Weaver, Fusion, 22. 
The total vote in 1892 was 12,043,603. 


1888 
, Har'’son |Clevel’d{| Fisk |Streeter| Har’son |Clevel’d| Fisk |Streeter 
State Rep. Dem. Proh. | U. Lab. State Rep. Dem. Proh. | U. Lab. 
Alabama... 56,197! 117,320 GSS s Fe gonad Missouri....| 236,252} 261,943 4,539 
- Arkansas... 60,245 86,717 615 10,761/|Nebraska...| .108,425 80,542 9,429 
California...| 124,816} 117,729 Ge ee re Nevada.... 7,088 5,149 4 
Colorado... 50,774 37,567 2,192 1,266||New Hamp. 45,728 43,456) 1,593 
Connecticut. 74,586 74,922 4,236 240||New Jersey.| 144,360] 151,508 7,933 
Delaware. . . 12,973 16,414 SOON eS kEs New York..| 650,338] 635,965} 30,231 
Florida... .. 134,784| 148,336 2,789 
Georgia. . 6,054) 396,455 24,356 
Tilinois. - y291} 26,52. F 
diana. 9,8 526,269] 447,004 20,966 
Towa... . 3. 21,969 17,530 ,251 
5 38'88| 198°770| "5.077 
Keatuck , , * 
Louisiana 1: ‘i 234,883 4,749 
Maine 2 45,192 16,788 5 
Maryland. 4 150,449} 151,979 1,682 
Mifass...- 83" 8, 78:171| _78677| _ 1085 
chigan...| 236,387 bgt oc qoer } 176,555) 155,243] 14,415 
innesota..| 142,492 4,385 5 ; ————$ 
BiBtississippi.. 31,120} 85,467 EB a60 Abs Total. . . . |5,444,337|5,540,050] 259,125] 146,897 
ee 3) 03.3095 95990902098980989 89). ggg gg 


Electoral vote (1888)—Harrison, Rep., 233; Cleveland, Dem., 168. 


"The total vote in 1888 was 11,381,408. 

J 1884 

ee ci i’d; Blai S. John! Butler Clevel’d| Blaine |S. John! Butler 
State Bes. Rev.- Proh. | G’back State} Dem. Rep. Proh. | G’back 

_..| 93,951] 59,591 612 873||Missouri....| 235,988] 202,929]  2,153]........ 

: Revenbes: 72.927| 50/895|........ 1,847||Nebraska..:| 54,391| 76,912] 2,899]... .. ee 

California...| 89°288} 102/416] °° 2,920] —_ 2'017//Nevada. ... 5,578). 7, 193i aaa 26 

~Colorado...| 27,723] 36,290 761 1,958||New Hamp.| 39/198] 43,254] 1,571 552 

‘Connecticut.| 67/182} 65,898] 2,493]  1,684||New Jersey.| 127:784| 123/433] 6,153] _ 3,456 
“Delaware...| 16,976] 13,053 64 10||New York..| 563,154! 562,005} 25,006] 17,004 
- Florida. 31:766| - 28/031 Toe No. Carolina] 1427592] 125,068 454 \6 atic 
_ Geor, 94°667| 48 603 - 195 a 145 Ohio Ce at 368,280 400,082 11,069] 5,179 

A , regon 7 , 
Tnnelss 777] Baz'900| 338, 3/0 '203||Pennsyiv'a..| 392'785| 473'804| 15,283| 16,992 
Bows... .... 177.316| 197,088 teh | RES Rhode Isl 12/391] 19,030 
“Kansas.....| 90,132] 154'406]  4/495|  16,34i||So. Carolina.| 69/890] _21,733]........|-. Pai 
‘Kentucky...| 152/961) 118,122) 3,139 1,691||Tennessee...} 133,324] 124/093) 1,176 956 
—Louisiana...| 62, AS lacy Sins 5 AA a Texas,..... 225,309] 93,141! 3/534] 3,32 
“Maine 52'140| 72/209] ” 2,i60|"”” 3,953||Vermorit 17331] 39'614| 175 85 
“Maryland..:| _ 96,932] 85,699] _ 2,794 531||Virginia.../] 145,497] 139,356  eonue 
Betase ‘| 122'481| 146,724] 10,026] 24,433|lw. Virginia] 67,331] 63,913 939 810 
“Michigan. ;/| 149/835] 192/669 18,403 42,243||Wisconsin...| 146,453 161,135] 7,649] 4,598 
. 1 : ; Pave tenetas| asec 
; aera esta 113°809 ap rg a eo Total... . |4,911,017|4,848,334] 151,809] 133,825 
_ Electoral vote (1884)—Cleveland, Dem,, 219; Blaine, Rep., 182. 

i 14,841,530 
As reported to the U. S. Senate by its special | National Committees..... $13,265,909 $14,841, 
‘committee, (March, 1937) the presidential 1936] sate Committees for all 
peambaign expenditures in the entize country were. | parties ....---..-++.-- 8,077,609 7,876,533 _ 
_approximately, as follows: Miscell heath 

2 i Receipts. Expend. iscellaneous political o 
Se re $1,161,038 ae Ser Sanizations 20... 0.c0ssu. 1,197,666 1,255,266 

ten gone ee "157/297 162,040] Grand total............ $22,541,185 $23,973,329 
‘Socialist Party.......--+-++ 27,258 24,962! notals include number of duplications of 

ialist Labor Party....-- 38,658 — ~ 31,659) | oceipts and disbursements and are therefore some- 

Inion Party......-.--++- oe he eed what larger than the actual amounts received 

ietbivion: Party...------ ae 3 and expended. State committees gave sums to 


Totals— $13,265,909 $14,841,530 national committees and vice versa, 


gig —i(i‘étSC Congressional Ap 
.s ug 4 i 7 he) < rE: ; : ~ ; i: a5 ¢ ¥ * 


Ratios Under Constitution and Censuses 


ee 1790 1800 | 1810 | 1820 | 1830 | 1840 | 1850 1860 1870 1880 | 1890 | 1900 | 1910; 1930 © 


&/ A] 8 
ac) + -_ 
> S aq 
9 9) 10 9 
seta etal 1 li 
6 16k) met 7 
7 8 / 11] 20 
Baa H : : a 
4 5 5 6 
1 1 1 Ee 
2 3 4 5 
> jee ee el are es lel eae Nye) aaee 
fo RA ee 1 1 2 2 
PRRs! ie Nee Naik Sic a ed eheediate Pe ee a AE 3 Pe 
a es i 3138) a3] ae. 
Saat il 11 11 9 
Spee eee Gee ees ees re a A} i z g 
SIRES | OEsmally eres Fl: sc] waatls| sibs Naat ite ines i 
7 A ees : : He 
ieee | ee 2 ate a g 3 
6 el te 4 a z 3 
12. (P4401 6" eis 
12\)5-12-). 1S 
Cp ae iat a al (aoa | ere oe 7 9] 10 93 
A Sl ee ae ard ase, ee 7 g : 9 
15:1) 16 | 46") S73 
TARE Ia, (eee | eS eaet ES ey oll hae fe 1 1 2 2 
Bored Dee ates Cees bree i H : 2 
Farad hy pcan | Sree: fear) a1 | RA ae 1 1 1 1 
“¥7' rg ie] alana Fe ina USP EA i ; i I 
8)) 410] 122) 4 
se tcaac fs Beasors fictive te aed a es tT italy le rere ee 1 1 
Lol eS] eReY (I  Miareetie Dea Mt ay dy bees gh Abas 
9 910 Lee") Sa 
F(R 2 De ee, a SEN Len a Be 1 1 2 3 2a 
cM RS A | ee Pe | at | alt Stas) we 
SSIES oo) ee Nl cae UA (Maat aia Uae, Aad be Se oa hs eee) 4 5 g 9 
ch ale amas Feae a (ee real La 1 2 2 3 3 
MEALS UNE. cill--arn cts lRlge ped Nae leas Tae pees 
Oy 2 2 3 2 
7 7 7 3 Bes 
pan Hine ae 2 2 2 3 2 
ae et ler stan. cake iam xs ear abl ak 2 
O82 a GET (2s eae ee 14} t35 96 | 1s ee 
se, dah (Re Mee Wel OE OR DB (LES Shee S| Es Te, 1 1 2 2 
So i oie dace ee % i I 2 2 
103) 1051 1071s 30 9. 
1 2 3 5 6 
4 4 5 6 6 
CoM) Wim: Cea WES Wie patryTyont te ak) 
Ce Caracal eae ae 1 1 1 1 1 
186 | 213 | 242 | 232 332 | 357 | 391 | 435 | 435 


ao 


: bone of | was no rival—even close. The decision to postpone — 
OE at eet ees oan Pl ie ian action was not due to lack of conviction—it was” 


i= 
mittee on Rules and Order of Business offered Ss 
report by Senator Bennett Champ Clark o 
Missouri, which said in part: ‘‘Resolved, That th 
rules of the last Democratic National Convention, 
including the rules of the House of Representatives 
of the Seventy-fourth Congress as far as applicable, 
shall be the rules of this convention, with thi 
following exception, to-wit: “ x 

“That all questions, including the question o 
nominations of candidates for President of th 
United States and Vice-President of the Uni 
anachronism and as you know, particularly.| States, shall be determined by a majority v 
r conventions. Nevertheless, I hesitate to| of the delegates to the convention, and the 

m Farley say anything about it as it might heretofore existing in Democratic conventions 
id like a confession of weakness at this particu- quiring a two-thirds vote in such cases is he: 
peent. Roosevelt was about to enter the i 

on 


sevelt’s personal attitude, is indicated by a 
r which he wrote some months previous to the 
sntion to Justice S. Wardell, his California 

In which Roosevelt said in part: ‘“‘By the 
out the two-thirds rule, my thought is that 


7 z Specifically abrogated.” The resolution 
with an undisputed majority. There adopted. : t : 


Prod 


and 
Calendar 


Calculations, beginning on the next. 
were made expressly for The World A 


r ' 
= ; 
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for 1939 


ONS FOR 1939 
nang by 2 yeaa a BE 
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Ss * | | et 31]. 
eee 1 ial tad El ae ee Ba ; 
. 5| 6) 7) 8) 9/1011) sf | Soatasag) 
: 12|13)14151617 18) 16171819 20 
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12/13/1415 161718 131415 16 17| 
119|20.21 22 2324125 30 2122/23 24) 
1262728293031)... | 27'28'29'30!. . 
Calendar for 
sh fis] a ha 0 te | i 
a/Sloig] 3) tsi slESisisi.j.: 
Cc iia | Py i 
Be) 5/2) 2c! S} 2) 5) 21a! S| 
. QPS RG a ja) She le ies 
Jan. | 1| 2! gi 4| 5| 6lAprit..{ | 1) 2/ 3! 4) 5) oldu | 1] 2} gj al al 6 
. 7|8, 910111213 7 8| 91011318) "| 7, 8 Saauiisis| 
: 1411516117 1811920 [1415161718 1920, 141516 17:18119,20) 
e 1/22 23.24252627, [212223 24252627 21 2212324 25,2627 
-- 2829/3031). .|. .|- .| 28/29/30). .|. |. .1. .| 28|29)30/31)..|..|. .| 
pFeb..J | |) | |i) 2) 3)May —..).|../ i} 2) 3) djAug..../. |. ./..)-.| 1/2) 3iiNov. 
4! 5) 6 7} 8| 910, 5) 6| 7) 8 91011 4/5) 6 7| 8) 9/10) 
a 11/12'13/14:15)1617, 12/13 14.15.1617118) 11|12/13]}14|15|16|17|| 
, 18192021 22/2324) 1920/21 22.23 2425) [1819 2021 22/23/24 
4 2526 lgi2g). |. .| (262728293031). .| [25 26 27128 29.30/31 
: Mar...|..}..|:./,.|..] 1| 2/Jume...|: .{. ./..|..{. .|..) 1]Sept...| 1) 2) 3) 4! 5) 6| 7/Dec.... 
d 3| 4) 5] 6] 7/8) 9) | 23) 4 5) 6 718 8) 9/10/11 1213/14 
10)11/12/13/14/15 16) 9110/1112.13 14.15) 1516/17/18. 19 2021 
ij 17/1819 20/21/22 23 16)17/18/1920 21/23) 22/23 '24'25/26/27 28 
4 24 2526272 29.30 23/24.25.2627/28 29) 29,30. -[- 5 
Bilt t. ot lel. gol. .l.|..1.-J..t. 4 | 
Calendar for 1938 
j Rater ay lelalelghul 
H g/§/ 9/3) 2 3/3) FSB sls 
' 3) 2) 5) 2! Gl al js cies sit 
EZR BREE aaa BR a a) 
jAprit|. |. .|-.|-.]..1 1) 2jduly RTM ey 1) 2) Oct. 
| 3) 4) 5 6 7819 | 3} 4} 5] 6] 7 8) 9] 
! 1101112 13)14 15 t6| 10 11,1213 1415/16, 
: } 117/18 19 2021 22.23) 17|18|19 2021/22/23 
a b (24 2512627 28 2930) 2425/2627 28 29 30| 
“ S0ia4|..|..1-.|--|..1 bh Dace gee Buel sl al-al-g be. 1 
Fe vdeale i)'3\ 3) 4\5|May...| 1) 2! 3| 4) 5 6 7)Aug..../..) i) 2/34) 5) 6) Nov...|.{. 
_ 6 7| 8| 9101112) | 8 91011/1213 14) 7)_8) 9110/11)12/13 
13 14/15'16 17 18 19) 115116171819 2021) 14.1516 17181920 
a 0:21 22'23 24 25 26 122 2324.25 26 27 28) 2122/23'24'25 26 27) 
‘ a 2930131). .|. .|..|- | [28:29 30/31). .|. .|. .| 
UMar. |...) i) 2°3 4/5)sune..)-2/. i) 3/3) 4|Sept...|..\..|..|..'i) 2 3) Dec...) 
2 6. 7.8) 9101112 5 6 7 8 91011 4 5) 6 7) 8) 910) 
13 1415161718 19 121314 1516 17/18} 111213141516 17 
7 20 21 2223 242526) 19 20 21 22 23 24.25, 18 19 20/21 22/23 24 18 1920 
Pp - i27/28/29/30/811. 1. 26.27.28 29301. .|. .! 25126 2728 29130). . 25 26 27 
The Seasons m 


In the temperate zones, these are four in number: 
‘Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter; beginning 
_Tespectively at the vernal equinox, the summer 
oIistice, the autumnal equinox and the winter 
‘solstice; for which, in the nor mperate zone, 
: h, in th th te’ te 
‘the approximate dates are March 21, June 21, 
‘September 23, and December 21. 
‘In the south temperate zone, the vernal equinox 
the beginning of Spring is September 23, the 
summer solstice or the beginning of summer is 
‘December 21, and so on. 
- The earth’s axis continually points in the same 
direction, and if the axis were perpendicular to the 
plane of the earth’s orbit around the sun there 
ould be no change of seasons. Day and night 
would everywhere be of equal length and equable 
‘conditions of temperature would prevail. 
But the axis is tilted 23° 27’ away from a perpen- 
dicular to the orbit, and only in March and Sep- 
yer is the axis at right angles to the direction 
e sun. “ 
those months occur the equinoxes, when day 
night are equal the world over. 
‘une, the North Pole is tilted 23° 27’ toward 
and‘the days in the northern hemisphere 
nger than the nights; at the same time, the 


days in the southern hemisphere are sl 
the nights. 


In December the North Pole is tilted 23 rs 


from the sun, and the nights in the 
hemisphere are longer than the days; at 
time the nights in the southern hemis: 
shorter than the days. kp 
The heating influence of the sun increas 
the length of the day and with the sun’s 


received by day far exceeds the loss 


at noon. The greatest daily accession of hi 
therefore, at the time of the summer solstic 
In June, in the north temperate zone, ee 

0 


817 


a 


| Thur. 


SS&o | Fri. 


Bonn 
Noe 


; tei 


Ne 
Swoworw- 
a = 


7 
- 


= 


radiation by night, and it is not until Jul: 


August that the two become equal ani 
mum temperature of the year is experienc: 
In December, the heat received by day. 


equal and the thermometer ceases to 
downward tendency. 


The seasons in 1939 (Eastern Standard 


December 22, 1:06 P.M 


make good the loss by night, and it is not 
January or February that gain and loss ne 
sho 
“ 


d the m x 


‘Time 


PIS Rt de aR rer rae 
Daily Cal 2m. 
aa, JANUARY 


(Local Mean Time, A. light figures: P. ™M 
To obtain Standard ‘rime, see directions on : 


Calendar for Calendar for 


Calendar 


4 Boston, New York City, Calendar for’ . a 
o New England, Connecticut, Washington Charleston, 

|e N. Y. State Pennsylvania. Ohio, Virginia, Kentucky, Georgia, Alabama, — 

loo Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
a N. and 8. Dakota. Iowa, Nebraska, Colorado, Utah, Texas, New Mexico, — 
ie Washington, and Wyoming, and Nevada, and ‘Arizona, and 

Ht es Oregon. Northern California, Central California, Southern California. 
\ ——— = — ey | ee | ae 
e Sun | Sun \Moon|| Sun } Sun |Moon|| Sun { Sun |Moon|} Sun | Sun |Moon 
Qa Rises | Sets |R.&S.|| Rises| Sets |R.&S.|| Rises} Sets |R. Sash Rises | Sets |R.&S. 


wig. Miia. Mig. M.\a. MIR. MH. MAH. M.|\|H. M'‘\H. M.| HM. 
38|sets 
39) 3 44 
39) 4 51 
40|rises 
41 55 


ee eee eT 


DOS OS Oe eH eH tO 2% O09 09 9 O9 O9 OO 9 09 09 O9 CO 09 OO C9 1H WH LO 


r© 

= 
AAUKUAAAAAUAALAAAAAD ALAA AAAAAAAA AAR 
mF FAS Pind mF J JAF A} AB FAG FHS ~¥ AF AF Find ~ 5 ~F ~F =F ST 9 ~-9 ~9 
AAMUUAAKNAKAAANANAALAAAAAAAAAAAAR ADA 
mE AY AE AE AE AH AE Ay Ay we Ey A ag a eh ae 9g 8 9 9 I IQ 
AAMAKAKNAAKAANAAATAALA AL ADL AL AA AA: 
Od DD Od Oo BE EAE AS AG Ae ge a gg I 2? 

or or ox Or * 

lanunnanannnunnnnnnnannannannaaaaaan: 


Meridian of Washington 


Day of Day of Da f 
.|| Month|H. M. S.||Month |H. M. s.|| Month |H. M. S. Month H. M. S. 


36 1211 Ol 26 112. 12 
12 11 18) 27 |12 12 47 — 
12 11 35); 28 |12 12 59 
12 11 51)) 29 12 13 10° 
12 12 6) 30 |12 13 21 
25 |12 12 21)| 31 |12 13 30° 


Twilight 


.| Begins E Jan.) Begins Ends Jan.| Begins 
[| $$ rs 


~_—— 


H. M. | #. M. H. M. | A.M. 
bel S4B |. 619 Mk Ti TS 48 MiG oa Piney Lian 
1] 546 | 621 |! 11] 546 | 630 || 91] 544 
1] 544 | 623 i111] 544 | 632 |l a1] 5 4e 
11 535 | 632 |l11|.536 | 640 |la1| 5 35 
MOON'S PHASES, 1939 ST. 
SDSS 1, EASTERN SEARO IND TIGDE 
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ET SIR ee, 2 a eee, 


‘ 
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Daily Calendur, 1939 819 
2nd Month pity eae FEBRUARY 28 Days 
; pa aa » A. M., g : P.M. f 
To obtain Standard Time, ag oe ae ae 
a ae tor 7% Calendar for 
: ston, y 
z| ¥ | Newnetuna, “Connecticut” Washington, Gharlestén, 
Ss = Michiy ae hn ib a eg ae Sat Seren Kentucky, Georgia, Alabama, 
® © N. and 8. Dakota, | Towa, Nebraska, Ganrade Stan Texas aes 
£ £ Washington, and Wyoming. and Nevada, and’ Arizona, and” 
: 5 Oregon. Northern California. Central California. Southern California. 
|  & | San| Sun |Moon|| s iMoon| iv as ine 
8) 8 | atiss| S20 (Race | ies| Soe as") RRE| Sue Nae ee) Sas Rae 
_ |e, AL) H. M.)H. M/A. M.| HH. M.| HH. M.|| H. M.\H. M.\H. M\lH. M.\H. mle. M. 
ah ee W 7 15) 5 13) 4 33! 7 12] 5 16) 4 28] 7 8] 5 20] 4 251] 6 56] 5 32] 4 9 
2| Th | 7 14) 5 14) 5 27) 7 11] 5°17] 5 22]| 7 715 21] 5 19]| 6 55] 5 331 5 6 
3} Fr | 7 13] 5 15jrises || 7 10] 5 18jrises || 7 6] 5 22Irises || 6 54] 5 34lrises 
4 Sa 7 12) 5 17| 6 11]} 7 9} 5 20) 6 13|| 7 5] 5 24] 6 16]! 6 54] 5 35] 6 24 
aS 7 11) 5 18) 7 27|| 7 S| 5 21) 7 28)| 7 4| 5 25! 7 30]| 6 53] 5 36] 7 32 
6} M 7 9| 5 20) 8 40)| 7 7] 5 22] 8 41|| 7 3) 5 26] 8 41]! 6 52] 5 37| 8 40 
7| Tu | 7-8 5 21] 9 52]) 7 6) 5 23] 9 51] 7 2] 5 27| 9 Soll 6 51] 5 38] 9 44 
8| W 7 7| 5 22)10 59]| 7 5| 5 24/10 57|| 7 1] 5 28/10 56/| 6 51] 5 38/10 48 
See h- |) 7.26) 5 24ho< &, : pal Si26}..ck5¢. 770) 5 30) 3G 6 50} 5 39/11 48 
10} Fr | 7 4) 5 25/12 6)) 7 2] 5 27/12 || 6 58} 5 31/12 II] 6 49] 5 40)..... 3 
11} Sa |7 3/5 26,1 8 7 1) 5 28 1 41 6 57] 5 32] 1 Oj] 6 48! 5 41/12 47 
12/- S$ 7 2) 5 27| 2 5|| 7 O| 5 29) 2 Oj] 6 56] 5 33] 1 57|| 6 47) 5 42) 1 42 
13) M 7 1 5 28) 2 58} 6 59) 5 30; 2 53)| 6 55} 5 34] 2 50!) 6 46) 5 43] 2 33 
14) Tu | 7 0! 5 30) 3 45)] 6 58} 5 32! 3 40)| 6 54) 5 36] 3 37/| 6 45) 5 44) 3 21 
15} W 6 58] 5 31) 4 27|) 6 56) 5 33) 4 23|| 6 52) 5 37] 4 20/] 6 44] 5 4514 5 
16) Th | 6 57) 5 32} 5 4)) 6 55) 5 34| 5 1]| 6 51] 5 38] 4 58]! 6 43) 5 46) 4 46 
17| Fr | 6 56) 5 33] 5 38]| 6 54] 5 35) 5 35]| 6 50} 5 39] 5 33)| 6 42) 5 47) 5 23 
18} Sa 6 54) 5 35)sets 6 52! 5 37/sets 6 49} 5 40lsets 6 41| 5 47\sets 
9S 6 52) 5 37| 6 15)| 6 50) 5 39) 6 16|} 6 48) 5 41] 6 18]| 6 40) 5 48) 6 22. 
20; M 6 51) 5 38] 7 14|| 6 49) 5 40) 7 14|| 6 47) 5 42) 7 15]) 6 39) 5 49) 7 16 
21; Tu | 6 50) 5 39) 8 13) 6 48|.5 41) 8 12] 6 46) 5 43) 8 13]| 6 39) 5 50) 8 10 
2921} W | 6 48] 5 40) 9 13)| 6 46) 5 42) 9 12|| 6 44] 5 44) 9 11]| 6 38) 5 50) 9 6 
23) Th | 6 47} 5.41/10 15]| 6 45) 5 43/10 13|| 6 43) 5 45/10 11]] 6 36) 5 51/10 2 
24| Fr | 6 45! 5 42)11 17/| 6 43) 5 44/11 14) 6 41) 5 46/11 11]} 6 35] 5 52/11 0 
25) Sa | 6 44) 5 43)..... 6 42) 5 45)... 2. 6 40) 5 47]..... 6 34) 5 53/11 59 
26) S 6 42) 5 45)12 19)| 6 41| 5 46/12 16)| 6 39} 5 48/12 12/) 6 33) 5 54/..... 
p 27|  M 6 40] 5 47| 1 21|| 6 39] 5 48) 1 16]| 6 37) 5 50/ 1 13)| 6 32) 5 55/12 58 
98} Tu | 6 39] 5 48) 2 4 6 38] 5 49] 2 15)| 6 36) 5 51} 3 12]; 6 30) 5 56) 1 56 
Sun on Meridian of Washington . 
j Day of 
Manth HL. M. S. ee th H. M. S. Month (HL. M. S. Month H. M. S. Mauie le. M. S. 
1 42°13 39 7 |12 14 14)) 13 |12 14 20|/} 19 |12 14 O|] 25 |12 13 16 
2 12 13 47 8 |12 1417]| 14 |12 1419] 20 /12 13 55)) 26 ]12 13 6 
3 12 13 54 9 112 1419|| 15 |12 14 17|| 21 |12 13 48) 27 |12 12 56 
4 1214 o|| 10 |12 14 20/| 16 |12 14 14|} 22 |12 13 41]} 28 12 12 45 
7) 1214 5)| 11 (|12 14 21]) 17 {12 14 10|) 23 /12 13 3 
6 12 14 10|| 12 /12 14 21]| 18 112 14 5]| 24 112 13 25 
. Twilight 
—-iace Feb Begins | Ends ||Feb.| Begins ; Ends ||Feb.; Begins { Ends — 
: Pa jy dh AE H. M. H. M. | HM HM. | #. M. 
IBOSEON. 5»). 1 5 39 6 49 il 5 29 rae | 21 Say 7 13 
~ New York...| 1 538) 650 |} 11| 529 | 7 1 || 211.5 165) 743 
| Washington.|1 | 536 | 652 || 11} 527 | 7 2 |) 21) 516 | 743 
Charleston. .! 1 5 31 6 57 V1! 6 5 7 4 | 5 16 7 13 
‘S PHASES, 1939 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 
UMNO. o.oo... Ss pais 2H. BoM. pad bee? eh or wrt See oa eae : 
E kicro on hein : Paice ene) Mars. ; Fyening Stars—Jupiter, Satuca. 


4 
Mo 


820 


3rd Month : 


(Local Mean Time, A. 


Daily 


MARCH 
, light figures: P. M., bla | ; 
To obtain Standard rime, see directions on page 830 _ 


Day of the Week 


-|| Month|H. M. S. 


Day of 
MonthiH. M. S. Month|H. M. S. 


Month|H. M. S, 


Calendar for Calendar for eer a PRT 
Boston, New York City, Calendar for Calendar for ! 
New England, Connecticut, Washington, Charleston, 3 
N. Y. State Pennsylvania, Ohio, Virginia, Kentucky, Georgia, Alabama, 
||Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Tilinois, Missouri, Kansas, Louisiana, Arkansas, — 
|| N. and 8S. Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, Colorado, Utah, pars ne Mee 
Nees la a N TS ee Content eaten nial Southern California. 
Sun j} Sun |Moon|| Sun | Sun |Moon|| Sun Sun |Moon Sun Sun |Moon 
Rises | Sets |R.&S.|| Rises | Sets |R.&S.|| Rises | Sets |R.&S.|} Rises | Sets RSs 
.|H. A. M\\H. M.\H. M.\H. M.\|H. M.|\H. M.\H. M.\|H. M./H. M/A. M, 
5 3 14/| 6 36) 5 50} 3 9}| 6 34) 5 52] 3. Gi} 6 29) 5 56) 2 52 
5 4 3]| 6 35) 5 51) 3 59 6 33) 5 53] 3 56|| 6 28) 5 57] 3 44 
5 4 47|| 6 33] 5 52) 4 44/) 6 31] 5 54) 4 42)! 6 27) 5 58) 4 32 - 
5 rises || 6 32] 5 53] rises || 6 30] 5 55] rises || 6 26] 5 58] rises 
5 6 13|| 6 30] 5 54) 6 13]| 6 28) 5 56) 6 14|| 6 25) 5 59) 6 15 
5 7 26|| 6 29) 5 55) 7°26!) 6 27) 5 57) 7 26]) 6 24) 6 O} 7 23 
5 8 37|| 6 27) 5 56) 8 36|| 6 25) 5 58) 8 35]| 6 22) 6 1| 8 28 
5 9 46|| 6 26) 5 57) 9 44/| 6 24) 5 59) 9 42) G 21; 6 2) 9 32 — 
5 10 52|| 6 24) 5 58/10 48/| 6 22) 6 O]10 45]} 6 19} 6 3/10 33 } 
5 11 53]; 6 22} 6 O}11 49/) 6 21} 6 1)11 45)) 6 18) 6 3/11 31 
GO} ocd: GF 20h GH ages 6220}; G2) hae. G17 h 6 Ale eee 
6 12 49|| 6 18} 6 2/12 44/} 6 18} 6 3/12 41]/ 6 16] 6 5/12 25 — 
6 1 39|| 6 17] 6 4| 1 36// 6 17/ 6 4] 1 31]/| 6 15] 6 5] 1 16 
6 2 24)| 6 15} 6 5) 2 19)) 6 15] 6 5) 2 16 6 1416 6) 2 2% 
6 3 3] 6 1416 6) 3 Oj] 6 141 6 6] 2 56 6 12) 6 7 2 44 © 
1 6 3 39] 6 12} 6 7] 3 36]| 6 12} 6 7] 3 33/16 11) 6 8! 3 22 — 
6 4 10]| 6 10} 6 8) 4 7} 6 10] 6 8| 4 6]| 6 10] 6 8] 3 58 
6 4 40/} 6 91 6 9) 4 3816 91 6 9] 4 37/1 6 816 9} 4 31 
6 5 8 6 7610/5 7 6 7610/5 Gi 6 7} 610;5 38 © 
6 sets || 6 6] 6 11] sets || 6 6} 6 11] sets |} 6 5] 6 11] sets 
G 7 6 6 4/612) 7 5/6 4) 6 12) 7 4) 6 4) 6 12) 7 oO 
6 8 8] 6 2) 6 13} 8 6) 6 2 6 13) 8 4/16 3] 6 12] 7 56 
6 91/6 1/6149 7)6 if6 i419 5] 6 i613] 8 54 
6 15/10 13)} 5 59) 6 15/10 10]} 5 59} 6 15/10 6/| 6 O} 6 14] 9 53 
G6 16/11 15]) 5 57) 6 16)11 10]) 5 57) 6 16/11 7)| 5 58 6 15110 53 
GIS |. 5 56] 6 17]..... 5 56] 6 17). .... 5 57| 6 15/11 50 
| 6 19/12 13|| 5 541 6 18/12 9)| 5 54] 6 18/12 5|| 5 56] 6 16)..... 
le 6 20) 1 8! 5 52) 6 19! 1 3] 5 52) 6 19] 1 Oj] 5 55) 6 17/12 45 
6 21} 1 57|| 5 51) 6 20) 1 53)|} 5 51] 6 20] 1 50|| 5 53] 6 
6 22) 2 41)| 5 49) 6 22] 2 38)| 5 49) 6 20] 2 35|| 5 521 6 
6 23] 3 21]| 5 47| 6 23] 3 19|| 5 48] 6 21] 3 17\| 5 51] 6 
Sun on Meridian of Washington 
Day of Day of Day of 


8 {12 11. 1 14 {12 9 27 20 {12 7 44 26 12 
9 |12 10 47 15 |12 910 Q1 112 7 26 ar iy 
10 12 10 31/) 16 |12 8 54|} 22 {12 7 Bi] 98 | 12 
ll |12 10 16 PRY 42: 836 23 112 6 50 29 12 
12 |12 10 O 18 |12 819 Q4 112 6 32 30 12 
13° |12 9 44/) 19 |12 8 2)| 25 |12 6 14/| 31 12 
Twilight 
Begins Ends Mar.| Begins Ends [Mar.| Begins 
FR I. ea H. M. | #. M. H, M. , 
5 4 R23 ll | 447 7 35 21} 4& 29 
5 6 7 22 11 4 48 7 33 Q1 4 32 
5 6 7 21 ll 4 50 -7 31 Q1 4 34 
HOP Ove 7 20 11 4 55 7 26 Q1 4 42 


37 


New 


ECON . rae ee 1939 (EASTERN STANDARD ae 
1a. OM. Moon... 


Daily Calendar, 1939 821 
4th Month APRIL 
(Local Mean Time, A.-M., light fi : 30 Days 
; To obtain Standard Time, 5 sirtitineson oe ee 
r-| Calendar for Calenda: 
ee) od B alendar for 
ee ee ae es 
q riohicke” tate, Pennsylvania, Ohio, |] Virginia, Kentucky, Geor at ona 
“a é Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, IMinoi iss 4 rgia, Alabama, 
4 s F- N. and S. Dakota, — Towa, Nebraska’ Missouri, Kansas, |/Louisiana, Arkansas, 
al bes Washington, and’ Dy ctaice, Soa Poneran aoa Kags ME 
j eS oy Oregon. Northern California. |} Central California. Southern Caltfernia 
bl ob 
a = = Sun | Sun |M Ss Ss ; 
; bes a Rises | Sets R&S?) Rises Seta (RideSll Risen | Scee [Moe li Rince | ge Ras. 
a H. M|H. M.|\H M.\|H. MJ M. M. 
| 1 Sa || 5 45) 6 24] 3 57] 5 45 6 24| 3 56\| 5 47] 6-22 3 56 “5 49| 6 19] 8 51 
q : S 5 43) 6 26) 4 32 5 43] 6 25] 4 32 5 45} 6 23} 4 32]| 5 48) 6 20] 4 81 
F M 5 41) 6 27\rises || 5 42] 6 26\rises || 5 44] 6 24lrises || 5 47] 6 2i1lrises 
g 4 Tu || 5 39) 6 28| 7 23}! 5 40| 6 27| 7 21|| 5 49] 6 25| 7 20/1 5 45! 6 22] 7 11 
4 - a 5 38) 6 29) 8 32 5 39) 6 28) 8 28 5 41) 6 26] 8 26)! 5 44) 6 22) 8 15 
; 2 36) 6 30| 9 36)! 5 37) 6 29) 9 32 5 39] 6 27| 9 29]| 5 43] 6 23] 9 16 
4 7 Fy, 5 34} 6 31/10 36|| 5 35) 6 30/10 31)| 5 37| 6 28/10 28]| 5 43] 6 24/10 13 
; : e are re ae 30 ae ES 25/; 5 36] 6 29/11 22|| 5 40) 6 24/11 6 
3 5 31) 6 33)..... 5 BHF ad. 5: 34} 6 30)se22. “5 39] 6 25/11 55 
y 10; M 5 30 6 34/12 18)]| 5 31) 6 33/12 13]} 5 33] 6 31/12 10]] 5 38] 6 26)..... 
F. ip ..te 5 28; 6 36] 1 O}] 5 29| 6 34/12 56)) 5 31) 6 32/12 53)| 5 37|.6 26/12 39 
= 12 Ww 5 26) 6 37) 1 37|| 5 28) 6 35) 1 34 5 30) 6 33} 1 31]| 5 36) 6 27) 1 19 
= 13) Th 5 241 6 38) 2 10 5 26 6 36) 2 7|| 5 28) 6 34) 2 5) 5 34) 6 28) 1 56 
i Fr 5 23) 6 39) 2 40)) 5 25) 6 37) 2 38 5 27| 6 35] 2 37]| 5 33) 6 29) 2 30 
15} Sa 5 20} 6 40) 3 9j/ 5 23) 6 38) 3 8) 5 25) 6 36) 3 7 5 32) 6 2913 2 
16; S 5 19) 6 41 3 37|| 5 21] 6 39) 3 36] 5 23] 6 37} 3 36) 5 30} 6 30) 3 35 
7d: ME 5 18) 6 42) 4 5|| 5 20) 6 40) 4 Oj] 5 22) 6 38, 4 6) 5 29; 6 31) 4 9 
18} Tu 5 17} 6 43\sets 5 19} 6 41\sets 5 21] 6 39/sets 5 28] 6 31\sets 
19} W 5 15] 6 44 7 0} 5 17) 6 42) 6 57 5 19) 6 40| 6 56]) 5 27] 6 32) 6 46 
~20| Th 5 13| 6 45) 8 4) 5 15) 6 43) 8 1)/ 5 17) 6 41) 7 58 5 26) 6 33) 7 46 
21) Fr 5 11| 6 47; 9 7! 5 14) 6 45) 9 4}| 5 16) 6 42| 9 Oj] 5 25) 6 33) 8 46 
29) Sa 5 10} 6 4810 8)| 5 12) 6 46:10 4/} 5 15] 6 42/10 Oj] 5 24) 6 34) 9 45 
23) S 5 9) 6 49)11 5\| 5 10) 6 47/11 Oj} 5 14) 6 43/10 57|| 5 23) 6 35/10 41 
«24 M 5 7| 6 50/11 55|| 5 9] 6 48/11 52)) 5 13] 6 44/11 48]| 5 21) 6 36/11 34 
25 Tu 5 6) 6 51 eee 5) St 'Gy49}2: oh G12): Gr45) 2 ye 5. 20) 6° 37\ss)tem 
26) W 5 4) 6 52/12 40]| 5 6] 6 50/12 37|| 5 10) 6 46/12 34/| 5 19} 6 37/12 23 
27| Th § 3] 6 53} 1 21|| 5 5| 6 51) 1 18} 5 9} 6 47) 1 17) 5 18) 6 38) 1 7 
98| Fr 5 1| 6 54] 1 57|| 5 3] 6 42| 1 56) 5 7| 6 48) 1 55]| 5 17) 6 39] 1 49 
9| Sa 5 0] 6 55) 2 32|| 5 2] 6 53) 2 31]| 5 6| 6 49] 2 31]! 5 16) 6 39} 2 29 
30| S 4 59|6 5613 5i| 5 1| 6543 51 5 5| 6 50) 3 6 5 15] 6 40)3 8 
Sun on Meridian of Washington 
Day of Day of Day of Day of | Day of | 
Month|H. M. S.|| Month|H. M. S.|| Month|H. M. S.|| Month H. M. S.|| Month H. M. S. 
1 a2 46 7: We. 2°20)|9 13° |12. 0 .42]| - 19 |11 59. 15) s 25) ies 
2 12 3 48 Sy WS 243 14 |12 0 26)) 20 '11 59 2} 26 j1l 57 53 
S 12.3730 9 |12 1 46|| 15 {12 0 12]} 21 |11 58 50) Q7 {11 57 43 
4 ses 8 F'4 10 |12 1 30]) 16 |11 59 57), 22. |11 58 37|| 28 {11 57 33 
5 29 2.55} ol \t2. 1523 17. |11 59 43}|} 23 |11 58 26)| 29 |11 57 24 | 
: 6 12 2 37|| 12 |12 0 57|| 18 |11 59 29|| 24 |11 58 14] 30 |11 57 16 
Twilight 
— Place. | Apr., Begins | Ends j|[Apr., Begins Ends Apr., Begins Ends 
* Bia aH ae H. M. | H. M. HM | Hean 
-Boston.....| 1 4.8 °h-8 2 |) 11} 348 | 816 || 21 |) 3:98 jeeae 
New York..| 1 4 11 7 59 Pts 52 8 12 21 |e 08 8 27 
Washington.| 1 ~ 4018, 755 11 3 58 8 7 Q1 3 39 8 20 
Charleston..! 1 4 26 7 43 11 4 12 7 52 7 Sipi S72 
MOON'S PHASES, 1939 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 
; MOORS... gere 2 osieiele «mies 19D. 11H. M. 
Be eg for Meer a 
ercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter Eveniug Star—Saturn ' 


(Local Mean ‘Time, A. M., light figures: P. M. ; 
To obtain Standard Time, see directions on page 830 


4 aes aes Re ae alender for 7: “Galendar for 
3 New England, Beas ohin Virginia, Kentucky, ||_ Georgia, Alabama, 
» |Michigan, Wisconsin,|} Indiana, Illinois, Mise) boee tag Ramey pete } 
tel N. and 8. Dakota, Towa, Nebraska, Novadeenate ‘Arizona, and ini. 
s i Aaa and PA Central California. Southern California. 4 
D> SO : 
6 :| Sea, | S82 [ae “Sep, | Su (Mooal| Sua. | Sun (Mean! She, | soc Res. 
H. M\A MJH. M\\H. M.\A. MA\\E. M.\H. M.|\H M, 
A 6 58] 3 38|| 5 0] 6 5 6 41) 3 47 
4 6 59lrises || 4 58} 6 5 6 4lljrises 
4 7 O| 7 19)| 4 57] 6 5 6 
4 7 8 21|| 4 56) 6 5 6 
| 4 5217 2| 9 19|| 4 55) 6 5 10| 6 
4 7 3/10 9|| 4 53) 7 5 6 
4 ¢ 7 4/10 54|| 4 52) 7 5 6 
4 7 5/11 34|| 4 511 7 5 6 
4 At] 7 6l...:. 4 50| 7 3].-...|| 4 54] 6 59]... 5 616 
4 46| 7 7/12 9|| 4 49] 7 5, 6| 6 47|..... 
4 45| 7 812 40|| 4 48] 7 5 6 2 29 
4 7 1 9) 4 47) 7 5 6 1 2 
4 42| 7 11| 1 87] 4 46] 7 5 4/6 49/1 34 
4A 7 Q 5\| 4 45) 7 5 6 276s 
4 7 2 33|| 4 44] 7 5 6 2 40 
4A 7 3 4] 4 42] 7 5 6 3 15 
4 7 3 38|| 4 41) 7 iy 6 3 53 
4 7 16\sets 4 40) 7 5 6 
4 7 17| 7 57|| 4 39) 7 4 6 
4 7 18| 8 57|| 4 38| 7 4 6 
4 7 26) 9 51|| 4 37| 7 4 6 
4 7 21/10 40|| 4 37] 7 A 6 
4 7 22/11 22|| 4 36; 7 4 6 
4 31] 7 22/11 59]| 4 35] 7 4 56| 6 
4 MMS |e eee 4°85) 7-19}. 28.) 4d FAS), era 4 6 
4 7 24|12 34)| 4 34) 7 6 
7 TH Se So har 6 
7 1 40|| 4 33) 7 7 
7 27| 2 12\| 4 32| 7 7 
Q 49|| 4 32) 7 7 
3 28]| 4 31| 7 a 
Sun on Meridian of Washington : 
|| Pesci. vm. s||Menenla. m. sl|Monenia. om. s.|| Meathia. wm. s. 


11 56 27 11 56 11 56 24|| 26 |11 56 52 
11 56 24); 15 {11 56 11 56 27|| 2% | 1 56 68s 
11 56 21); 16 {11 56 11 56 31)} 28 |11 57 5 
11 56 19 11 56 35|| 29 (11.57 12" 

11 56 40}| 30 {11 57 20 
11 56 16)} 19 j|11 56 21)| 25 {11 56 46 


31 |11 57 28° 


| N 
Washi 
<C harleston. . 


11 3 32 


MOON’S PHASES, 1939 (EASTERN STANDARD TIM 
balinisiais se sioisjews ss 7 a . et 


See eee eee eee 


L First Quarter......... 25 
ning Stars—-Mercury, Venus, Mars, vening Stars—None. 
pape Saturn. ¥ a None 


gi ~~ ad eae = yg x o isd 
TAS ot 7 2 kes. 
“— OS le 2 7 “= Me 7 
Daily Calendar, 1939 
sae JUNE 
(Local Mean Time, A.M,, light figures; P.M., black) 
To obtain Standard Time, see directions on Page 830 


| 


_ Calendar for 


x to New Work Gh Cal Calen 

oston, lew Yor ity, endar for alendar for 
3 New England, Connecticut, Washington, 4. Charleston, 
= N. Y. State, Pennsylvania, Ohio, || Virginia, Kentucky, Georgia, Alabama, 
cs Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Mlinois, Missouri, Kansas, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
2 N. and 8. Dakota, Towa, Nebraska, Colorado, Utah, Texas, New Mexico, 
+ Washington, and Wyoming, and Nevada, and Arizona, and ~ 
2) Northern California, Central California. Southern California 
a 4 
4 Sun | Sun |Moon|| Sun | Sun |Moo Sun | Sun 


n 
Rises | Sets |R.&S.|| Rises | Sets |R.&S.|| Rises} Sets 


M.|H. M.|\H. M.\\8. M.|H. M.\H. M.||H. M.\H. M. 
37 19] rises || 4 53) 7 
18} 7 53 53| 7 


Sa 30 36] 7 20] 8 41 

| 29 35| 7 21] 9 24 
M | 29 35| 7 21/10 2 
Tu 29 35| 7 22]10 36 


COotnarpoworn | Dag of the Month 


PEP PE SSP SEE SEE EEE SES eee 


© 

~ 
Ns ssa 
P-L L ASL ALLL LASERS ERE REE REE RR ERE EE 
NANI 


al ol oe ol ol ot ol oe oe on oe oe oe ot Se oe a a a a 
+ ALP A LALAL AE DER EEE PRE EReEeER PEERBE 
; 3 


97 
Q7 
27 
28 
28 
40/11 10]| 4 28 
40/11 44|| 4 28 
40|..... 98] 7 35|.....|| 4 34] 7 29)..... 
40/12 16|| 4 29 4 
| 41]12 50)| 4 29 4 
41| 1 27/] 4 29 4 
41} 2 8]| 4 30 
| 41| 2 53] 4 30 
| 41| 3 42 4 31 37 


Sun on Meridian of Washington 
| D f 
Month ln. M. s.|| Month |H. 


TV 58:36), 13 _ 11.69 46) 19. 112 th 4 
8 {11 58 47|| 14 {11 59 59 
9 {11 58 58)} 15 |12 012 
10 {11 59 10)} 16 |12 O 25 
LIS Ol 22) 17 12, 0-37 
12 /|11 59 34|} 18 |12 0 50 


|| Day of | 
Month 


ihoacn H. M. S. 
11 57 37\|, 
ll 57 45 

11 57 55 
11 58 5 
{11 58, 15 
11 58 25 


Day of 
M. S.||MonthiH. M. S. 


Twilight 
June| Begins Ends June, Begins Ends 


“ H. M. H. M. H. M 
2 is | 938 |u| 29 9 51 
2 28 9 28 11 | 221 9 39 
2 42 915 |} 11 | 237 9 24 
315 gs42 ||11.| 311 $49 || 21 


MOON’S PHASES, 1939 (EASTERN STANDARD eee 
|. New Moone ane based : 

a it — a First. Quarter. ..... VA eeeae 23 11 
¢—Venus, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn. yening Star—Mercury. 


ee abe 


_ New York. . 
_ Washington. 


Be pae nn. Daily 
ik Moh UY 


(Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., blac’ 
To obtain Standard Time, see directions on page 


Calendar for F é i we ae 
P pepe New York City, | Calendar for |). Calendar for 
New Engiand, Connecticut," Washington, -_ Charieston, 
: Y. State, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Virginia, Kentucky, ||_ Georgia, Alabama, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Louisiana, Arkansas, — 
N. and S. Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, Colorado, Utah, Texas, New Mexico, 
Washington, and Wyoming, and Nevada, and Arizona, and 
Oregon. Northern California. Central California. Southern California. 


gun |Moan|| Sun | gun (Moon!) Sun, | Sass leas lt Rises | Secs ia Be 
JH. M.\H. M.|\|H. M.|H. M.|\H. M. 
4llrises 36lrises 
36} 8 4 
39 
11 


sss 


7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
e 
7 
if 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
if 
tf 
7 
7 
nf 
7 
7 
U. 
7 
7 
7 
7 


23|rises 7 20jrises 
7 22| 7 16 7 18| 7 13 
Sun on Meridian of Washington 


Day of Day of Day of 7 Day of 4 
-||Month|H. M. S.||Month/H. M. S.|| Month|H. M. S.|| Month/H. M. S. 


ALL ELABARERA LEE EEEEE SER EEE EEE ERE 
OO OO NM NAN TN AANA TNA EEE ESS SBE! 
Pee ee i ek he DS SS 


4 49 20 611 
4 58 21 

a | Q2 

5 16 93 

5 24 

5 32 


; Twilight 
Begins Ends July; Begins Begins 
HH. M. H. M. WS Gi Pa HH, M, 
ama 9 54 2 22 eayshie 
2 QA 9 42 2 33 2 46 
2 40 927 Q 47 2 58 
8 14 8 53 8 21 3 29 


MOON'S PHASES, 1939 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 
1D. 11H. 16M. | New Moon.. 16D. 
9 49 First_Quarter 
; ACH MOONS Ma unntels Gators 31 
Evening Star—Mercury. 


PAeereH 


(Local Mean Time, A. M., light figures: P. M., b 
To obtain Standard Time, see directions” on hee eg 


can i 


a ate ag ores ae 
3 Nh Sagland, Connecticut,’ Washinstan: Shorearaes 
tate Pennsylvania, Ohio, Virginia Kentucky, Georgia, Alabama,” 
zr o Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Louisiana, Arkansas. 
3 $ ¥. are een Towa. Nebraska, Colorada, Utah, Texas, New Mexico, . 
a Oregon Northern California, CIE Rees soudtent Calman 
E bh a | | | | 
A Rises ‘Sets M&S || Riese | Sam [Mgcr| Ses.) Sue Moon) Sun. 
, HH, M,. H. Mi. M. 7d M.\H. MR. M.||H. M.A. M.A, M.\\H. 
a tH Tu 4 51| 7 21) 7 45)| 4 7:17) 7 44) 4 59) 7 13] 7 42/| 5 
; Q Ww 4 52] 7 20] 8 13]| 4 7 16} 8 12/| 5 O} 7 12} 8 11/| 5 
4 3). Th 4 53] 7 19) 8 4¢|| 4 7 15) 8 40]| 5 1] 7 12) 8 40]| 5 
F 4, Fy 4 55] 717; 9 8I| 4 7 14,9 9] 5 2} 7 10) 9 10]| 5 
j 5} Sa 4 56} 7 15} 9 36}/ 4 7 12} 9 37/| 5 3) 7 8 9 40/| 5 
: 6 S 4 57| 7 14/10 7/| 5 711/10 9) 5 4) 7 7/10 12)| 5 
; 7) M 4 58] 7 13/10 42]! 5 7 10/10 45|| 5 5) 7 6/10 49)| 5 
j 8| Tu 4 59) 7 12)11 21)| 5 7 #9111 25)| 5 6) 7 5/11 29)| 5 
eee on > (0) F118. oe 5 : fabs} eee Oi 1 eye Ale 5 
Th 5 1/7 10)12 8 5 7 712 13) 5 8 7 3/12 18}) 5 
Fr So) OT. Sint? BiG 7 SF = Sh OPS Fh al Paseo 
Sa AOE oy sey gO eS | SE 7 4| 2 10) 5 9 7 OO} 2 155 
i} 5 417 5) 3 14 5 7 3) 3 18]| 5 10] 6 59) 3 22)| 5 
M 5 5) 7 4isets 5 7 2isets 5 11] 6 58jsets 5 
aS 6 7°: 2) 7-5 s 7 O|7 Si 5 19) 6 56) 7. 4-5 
Ww SFT YT ABS 6 59] 7 42|| 5 13) 6 55] 7 42/| 5 
Th &- St7) O.8 17 5 6 58] 8 18)) 5 14) 6 54} 8 19] 5 
Fr 5 9| 6 58) 8 52)| 5 6 56] 8 54)| 5 15] 6 52] 8 56]| 5 
Sa. 5 10) 6 57| 9 29)! 5 6 55) 9 32)| 5 16} 6 51) 9 35)| 5 
S 5 11) 6 55/10 9}) 5 6 53/10 12)! 5 17| 6 48/10 16|| 5 
M 5 12} 6 54/10 51)| 5 6 52/10 55)| 5 18) 6 48/11 OI] 5 2 
Tu 5 13] 6 52/11 37|| 5 6 50/11 42)! 5 19) 6 47/11 47|| 5 
Ww e T40G6 bib. Ps. 5 O49\t os. 5°20) 6-46) 54 i) 
Th 5 15) 6 49/12 28)| 5 6 47/12 33)| 5 20) 6 45/12 37 5 
Fr 5 17| 6-47) 1 20)! 5 6 45) 1 25)| 5 21} 6 43) 1 30|| 5 
a 5 18] 6 46) 2 15}! 5 6 44) 2 20)! 5 22) 6 42) 2 24) 5 
=. 5 19) 6 5 6 42} 3 16)| 5 23) 6 40) 3 19)| 5 
M 5 6 43jrises || 5 6 Allrises || 5 24] 6 39|rises || 5 
Tu 5 6 41| 6 17|| 5 6 39] 6 16|| 5 25) 6 37|-6 15)| 5 
Ww 5 6 39| 6 45) 5 6 37| 6 44|| 5 25) 6 35) 6 44)) 5 
Th || 5 22] 6 38| 7 13|| 5 24|-6 36] 7 13]| 5 26] 6 34| 7 14/1 5: 
Sun on Meridian of Washington 


Day of 


Day of Day of 
Month /H. M. S. Month S.|| Month/|H. M. S. 


Month/H. M. S. Month|H, M. S. 
3 2f 


14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 


Twilight 


Aug.| Begins 


pf | | | 


ES, 1939 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 
Sth y Greet 18M , First y incre Te ee: Stee 


SEPTEMBER . 
(Lecal Mean Time, A. M., light figures: P. I are 
To obtain Standard Time, see directions on page 830 — 


Calendar for - Calendar for i , i 
Boston, New York City, Calendar for y Calendar for 
New England, Connecticut, _ Washington, __ Charleston, | 
N. Y. State, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Virginia, Kentucky, Georgia, Alabama, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, [linois, | Missouri, Kansas, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
N. and 8. Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, Colorado, Utah, Texas, New Mexico, 
Washington, and Wyoming, and Nevada, and Arizona, and . 


Oregon, Northern California. Central California, Southern California. 


Sun | Sun |Moon| Sun Sun |Moon|| Sun | Sun |Moon|| Sun Sun ,Moon 
Rises | Sets |R.&S.| Rises | Sets |R.&S.|| Rises| Sets -&S.}/| Rises | Sets |R.&S. 


Sun on Meridian 


of Washington 


_M. s||Montn(H. m. s||MoathiH. Mm. 's.||Meachla. m..s.l| aeackla. Ms. 
o 7 7 58 10! 56 5! 53 58i| 2 1 52. 

59 48|| 8 [11 5749] 14 |11 55 44 53. 387 . e A a 
1 59 29/1 9 |11 57 291] 15 [11 55 23 53 16|| 27 |11 51 11_ 
iad! Oi] 30-111 678i] 16 an Bs 8: 52 55|| 28 111 50 50. 
158 50|| 11 56 a 17 1 52 34/] 29 |11 50 30 
58 30]| 12 56 26 5 52 13|| 30 |11 50 10° 


Sept. _ Begins Ends Sept.) Begins 


Begins | Ends 


H M. A.M, A. M. a e 

343 | sis |u| ss7 | 76s 91| 4-9 
Barer) * siiy iain ae 3 751 || 91] 419 
§.54° | 8 S ihirdh 4 504% 7 47) or! age 
4 8 | 750 |]11] 416 | 736 |lai| 494 


‘ Me aor 1939 (EASTERN STANDARD TI 


24M. | First Quarter.....,.. 
22 BU! Moonie ic «ate ar retnd 33° 


ee 6 
cury, Jupiter, Saturn. . —*«|: Evening Stars—-venus. Mars 


\ 


* Om; 

Ses en a 
TT 
rey, 


ily C 9 


alendar, 1939 
OCTOBER 


(Local Mean Time, A.M light figur 
i ‘ .M. es; P.M. 
To obtain Standard Time, see diractions Seog 


eS 


29 


x $ Calendar for N = aoe a ead 
? alen 
S| = Bennwivenia, Gueeevin ne ington, 
gi 3 Indiana, Iinois, ' Missourl: antes" 
esl ‘Wyoming and” || “Novag case” 
a 5 Oregon. Northern California. Central California. 
; a a 
a 7 anew fees RES. Rises] Seen IS ees. | Sun [Meow 
5 H. M.iH. M.\H. M\|\H. M.\H. M.|2. M.\\8. M.|\H. MINH. 
; 11s 5 55| 5 43] 7 22|| 5 55| 5 44] 7 25 5 55] 8 a4| 7 30/5 | 5 
4 a} M Ils 5 5 56] 5 431 8 6|| 5 561 5 5 5 
‘ 8| Tu |] 5 5 5 57| 5 41] 8 54|| 5 57] 5 5 5 
5 4, W || 5 5915 5 58] 5 39] 9 48|| 5 58] 5 5 55] 5 
‘ | Th 16 os 5 59] 5 37/10 47|| 5 59| 5 5 561 5 
6} Fr |} 6 15 6 0| 5 35/11 51/1 6 O| 5 is 5 
q 7] Sa |i 6 @| 5 3a4l..... 692) 5 34]... 6 O15 5 5 
; 8s S H6 als 6 3| 5 32/12 59/1 6 15 5 58] 5 
: 9 M ii6 4s 6 415 30/2 10/16 25 5 5 
7-10) Tu |} 6 65 6 5| 5 2913 22/16 3/5 6 es 
S -1 W ii¢ 7 6 6 5 27) 4 34/16 4) 5 6 Ol 5 
e239} “Th 6 8 6 7| 5 2€lsets 6 51 5 6 5 
ors! Fr li 6 9 6 8| 5 2415 59/16 6] 5 6 re 
14} Sa |] 6 10 6 9| 5 2316 41/16 7] 5 6 St 
e151 Ss 6 11 6 10| 5 21] 7 27|| 6 8| 5 6 5 28 
16) M || 6 12! 5 6 11] 5 20] 817]| 6 9/5 6 4152 
17| Tu || 6 13] 5 6 12| 5 18! 9 10|| 6 10| 5 6 5 26 
18} W 6 14] 5 6 13| 5 17/10 5/| 6 11) 5 6 5 25 
19| Th || 6 16] 5 6 14 5 15/11 1]| 6 12] 5 6 6] 5 24| 
20| Fr || 6 17/5 6 15| 5 14/11 58|| 6 13] 5 6 7 5 23 
Siihoee G9] 5 10). CTS 12s 6 15] 5 6 8| 521 
22} S 6 20] 5 6 18] 5 11|12 53]! 6 16] 5 6 9152 
o3} M || 6 21/5 6 19] 5 10] 1 49] 6 17] 5 6 51 
24| Tu || 6 22)-5 6 20| 5 8| 2 46/| 6 18] 5 6 10) 51 
25| W || 6 231 5 6 2115 7| 3 43/1 6 19] 5 6 5 
26| Th || 6 25| 5 6 221 5 6| 4 41/| 6 20| 5 6 12) 5 
27| Fr 6 26) 5 6 241 5 Alrises || 6 20) 5 6 5 
98) Sa || 6 27) 5 6 25| 5 .2| 5 25/| 6 21] 5 61315 
99 S|] 6 281 4 62615 116 5/| 6 22| 5 6 14/51 
30} M || 6 30) 4 6 281 5 0} 6 51/| 6 24) 5 6 15] 
Tu 6 6 4 58| 7 6 6 


31| 4 56) 7 38 


Sun on Meridian of Washington 
Day of |. Day of Dey of Day of Day of 
. S.||Month|H. M. S.||Month/H. M. S.||Month|H. M. S.||Moath 


11 44 56 
11 44 46 
11 44 36 
11 44 27 
11 44 19 
11 44 11 


26 
27 
28 
29 


8 |11 47 43|| 14 {11 46 10 
9 |11 47 26)) 15 j11 45 56 
10 |11 47 10); 16 j11 45 43 
11 j11 46 54)| 17 {11 45 31 
12 {11 46 39}; 18 {11 45 19 
138 {11 46 24), 19 {1145 7 


Twilight 


Ends Oct.; Hegins Ends Oct. 

H. M. H, M. H. M. iM, 
7 16 11 4 33 6 59 21 4 44 
714 =¥1 4 34 6 58 Q1 4 45 


21 
i) 1 


6 57 
6 55 


4 36 
4 38 


11 
1] 


7 12 
Vie SEA 


(EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 
27M: | Pirst: Quarter... 2 . Ts sea cieaiele 19D. 
30 Wall Mans... <4. aoe 28 


Eyening Stars—Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter. 
hs 


Daily Calendar, 1939 
NOVEMBER 


f a: 
(Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black) 
To obtain Standard Time, See directions on page 830 


Calendar for Calendar for 
Boston, New York City, Calendar for Calendar for — 
New England, Connecticut, Washington, Charleston, 
N. Y. State, Pennsylvania, Ohio, || Virginia, Kentucky, Georgia, Alabama, 
, |Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
N. and 8. Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, Colorado, Utah, fae gt ers oe pS 
Me Oreos or a Notthorn Guiltortite. Content Guiitornia. Southern California. 
Sun | Sun |Moon|| Sun | Sun |Moon|| Sun { Sun |Moon|| Sun | Sun (Moon 5 
Rises | Sets |R.&S.|| Rises| Sets |R.&S.|| Rises| Sets |R.&S.}/ Rises| Sets |R.&S. 3 
ED. Wabea MAH. M.\|H. M.\H. M.|\H. M.||\H. M.|\H. M.\H. M.\|\H. M.\H. M.\H. M. ; 
6 32) 4 55| 8 36/| 6 30] 4 57| 8 41]| 6 26) 5 1) 8 46)/| 6 17) 5 10/9 O 
6 33] 4 54] 9 39]| 6 31] 4 56] 9 44/| 6 27; 5 O| 9 48)| 6 18) 5 910 1 : 
6 34 4 53/10 46 6 32] 4 55/10 50/] 6 28) 4 59)10 53) 6 19} 5 811 3 . 
6:35] 4 52/11 54/| 6 33] 4 54/11 57|| 6 29) 4 58/11 59|| 6 20; 5 8..... : 
6 36] 4 50)..... 6 34] 4 52]..... 6 30| 4 56|..... 6 20} 5 712 8 
6 38] 4 49} 1 4]| 6 36] 4 51] 1 6] 6 32) 4 55| 1 8]| 6 21; 5 6) 1 13 ; 
6 39) 4 48] 2 15]| 6 37) 4 50) 2 16]) 6 33) 4 54! 2 17]| 6 22; 5 5) 2 18 
6 41] 4 46] 3 26] 6 38) 4 49) 3 26]] 6 34) 4 53] 3 26/| 6 23) 5 4) 3 23 
6 42) 4 45] 4 37]| 6 39) 4 48] 4 36]| 6 35] 4 52] 4 35!| 6 24) 5 4) 4 29 
6 43] 4 44|sets 6 40| 4 47\sets 6 36] 4 51|sets 6 25| 5 3jsets ; 
6 44) 4 43) 5 12/| 6 41] 4 46] 5 16]| 6 37) 4 50) 5 21]| 6 26) 5 2) 5 34 ; 
6 45| 4 4216 0] 6 42| 4 45/6 sil 6 38| 4 4916 9l| 62715 11624 
6 47| 4 41] 6 52|| 6 44] 4 44] 6 57|| 6 40| 4 48] 7 2) 6 28) 5 11717 
6 48] 4 40] 7 46]| 6 45| 4 44] 7 52|| 6 41] 4 48] 7 56]| 6 29) 5 O} 8 11 } 
6 49) 4 39) 8 44]| 6 46] 4 43) 8 48]| 6 42) 4 47| 8 52|| 6 29) 4 59} 9 6 
6 50) 4 38] 9 42)| 6 47| 4 42| 9 45]| 6 43) 4 46) 9 49]| 6 30) 4 59/10 O i 
6 52) 4 37|10 39]; 6 48] 4 41/10 43]| 6 44] 4 45/10 45] 6 31] 4 59/10 54 4 
6 53) 4 36/11 37]| 6 49) 4 40/11 39]| 6 45) 4 44/11 41|| 6 32) 4 58/11 47 
6 54) 4 36)..... 6 51) 4 40]..... 6 46] 4 44)..... 6 33) 4 58)..... r 
| 6 55) 4 35/12 34]| 6 53] 4 39/12 36|| 6 47| 4 43)12 37|| 6 33) 4 57/12 40 : 
| 6 56) 4 34| 1 31|| 6 54) 4 38) 1 32)| 6 48) 4 43) 1 32) 6 34) 4 57) 1 33 : 
| 6 58] 4 34) 2 29]| 6 55! 4 37] 2 28]| 6 49) 4 42) 2 28]| & 35] 4 56) 2 26 ; 
| 6 59) 4 33) 3 28]| 6 56] 4 36] 3 27|| 6 50] 4 42] 3 26]| 6 36) 4 56) 3 QI 
1 7 O} 4 33) & 29)| 6 57) 4 36) 4 27)| 6 51|.4 42) 4 25]| 6 37| 4 55] 4 17 
7 (1 4 32j\rises |} 6 58] 4 35jrises || 6 52| 4 41lrises || 6 38] 4 55/rises 
7 | 4 32) 4 41) 6 59) 4 35) 4 45/| 6 53] 4 41) 4 50/| 6 39) 455) 5 4 © 
| 7 3] 4 31) 5 31)) 7 O| 4 34] 5 36]| 6 54] 4 40! 5 40/| 6 40) 4 55) 5 56 4 
7 5! 4 30) 6 28]| 7 1] 4 34! 6 33]| 6 55} 4 40} 6°38]| 6 41) 4 54/5 53 
7 6) 4 29] 7 31|| 7 3] 4 33) 7 35]| 6 57] 4 39) 7 40)| 6 42] 4 54] 7 54 ’ 
| 7 8] 4 29) 8 38]| 7 4] 4 33] 8 41]| 6 58] 4 39) 8 45/| 6 43] 4 54| 8 57 
te 
Sun on Meridian Washington 
7 : q 
? Month |i. M. S. Month H. M. S. Month HH. M.. S: Month i. M. S. 
7 \11 43 42 11 46 53 
8 {ll 43 46 11 47 11 
9 |11 48 50 Tete 
Ll 43 55 28 1147 50 
Lb 44.1 29 1114810 | 
11 44 8 30 |11 48 31 


INov.) Begins Ends |Nov.| Begins Ends |Noy.| Begins rhas 
H. M. Beue |eaeane Hm. | #. M. 
5 8 | 6 19 1914-548. |e 4s . 
6 29 ll 5.7 6 20 Q1 ipa ly; 6 14 ; 
5 6 6 22 |) 21 5 15 6 16 
632 | 11] 5 2 626 | 21] 5 9 6 22. 
MOON’S PHASES, 1939 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 


6H. 


Rawal sits 4D, 8 A. 12M, | First Quarter. ......0....0: : M. 
Se See ll 2 54 PUMMOON: AAs on .3 Oe eo 3B. 34 
EveningStars—Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, Sat 


fer tae HecannGr 


_ (Local Mean Tim 
___ To obtain Standard 


Calendar for 
oston, 

New England, 

N. Y. State, 


. and S..Dakota, 


Calendar for 
New York City, 
= ee os 
‘ ennsylvania, 0, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Illinois, 

N. Iowa, Nebraska, 


A.M., light figures; P.M., black) 
‘Time. see directions on page 830. 


Calendar for 


Washington, 


Virginia, Kentucky, 
Missouri, Kansas, 
Colorado, Utah, 


Day cf the Week 


| Day of the M ) 


ri Washington, and Wyoming, and Nevada, and 
q Oregon. Northern California. Central California. 
4 sun Moon}; Sun ; Sun |Moon/| Sun |} Sun 
; Sets |R.&S.|| Rises | Sets \R. &S,|| Rises | Sets 
; . |. M.IH. MJH. Min. Min. M.\H. M.|\\q. M1. M 
' iW F [7 9/4 29\ 9 46/7 3) 4 33) 9 49/| 6 59| 4 39 
; 2) Sa yf 4 29110 56!| 7 6| 4 33/10 57|| 7 0} 4 39 
; 5 aS 7 be a exe hs } 7 7 4 32 we Ce PSI ue ehate 
» 4 M [7 12 4 28112 57 8) 432112 G7 2 4 38l12 7 
5} Tu 7 13} 4 28) 1 14), 7 9] 4 32) 1 14]! 7 3! 4-38] 1:15 
> 6 W | 7 14) 4 28| 2 24] 7 10] 4 32) 2 a5] 7 al 4 38] 2 20 
me. Th 7 15| 4 28) 3 32i} 7 11] 4 32! 3 30]| 7 5| 4 38 3 28 
; 8 Fr 4 15) 4 28) 4 40]; 7 11) 4 32! 4 36] 7 5] 4 38] 4 34 
: 9} Sa 7 16) 4 28) 5 44)) 7 12) 4 32) 5 41/| 7 6] 4 38] 5 37 
10) S 7 17| 4 28)sets | 7 13) 4 32\sets || 7 7| 4 38lsets 
2 M 7 18 428) 5 33) 7 14) 4 32 5 38!| 7 8] 4 38] 5 43 
: 7 19| 4 28 6 30) 7 15| 4 32 6 34)| 7 9) 4 38| 6 39 
Ww 7 20) 4 28)°7 28) 7 16) 4 32) 7 32|| 7 10] 4 38] 7 36 
Th 7 20) 4 28 8 27) 7 16) 4 32} 8 30]| 7 10) 4 38] 8 32 
Fr 7 21) 4 29) 9 24!| 7 17)-4 33) 9 27|| 7 11] 4 39] 9 29 
Sa 7 22) 4 28/10 22} 7 18] 4 33/10 23]/| 7 12) 4 39/10 25 
s 7 23) 4 29/11 19)| 7 19] 4 33]11 20]| 7 13] 4 39/11 20 
1 el I RES Wb ie Fs) OP ee) Ne PASS SO 
Tu 7 24) 4 30/12 16); 7 20) 4 34/12 16]) 7 14) 4 40/12 16 
Ww 7 24) 4 30] 1 14/| 7 20| 4 34 1 13]; 7 14; 4 40) 1 12 
Th | 7 25| 4 31 2 13)) 7 21) 4 35) 2 11 7 15| 4 41) 2 10 
Fr 4 25) 4-31) S33) 7-21)-4°35) 3 Lut 7 15! 4: 41) 3. 3 
Sa 7 25| 4 32) 4 15|| 7 22| 4 36] 4 12)! 7 16) 4 42) 4 8 
5 7 26} 4-32; 5 16|) 7 22) 4 36) 5 12|| 7 16) 4 42| 5 911 6 
.M 7 26| 4 33i\rises || 7 23) 4 37\rises || 7 17] 4 43]rises || 7 
Tu 7 27| 4 33| 5 15]) 7 23] 4 37| 5 20) 7 17} 4 43) 5 25)) 7 
Ww 7 27| 4 34) 6 22)| 7 24) 4 38) 6 26|| 7 18) 4 44] 6 31]| 7 
Th 7 28) 4 35) 7 32}! 7 24) 4 39) 7 36)| 7 18) 4 45] 7 39)| 7 
Fr 7 28| 4 35) 8 44|| 7 24) 4 39) 8 47|| 7 18] 4 45) 8 49] 7 
Sa 7 29) 4 36) 9 56) 7 25) 4 40; 9 57|| 7 19) 4 7 
S 7 29| 4 37/11 ‘Gli 7 25| 4 41/11 41) 7 19) 4 ¢ 
Sun on Meridian of Washington 
||Monen iH. M. s.| Month |H. M. 8.||Moneh lH. 
8 |11 51 43 14 |11 54 29 20 
9 j11 52 10 45° 11) BS 57 2) 
WO =jllpo? 37 16. |11 55 26 29 
11 |11 53 4 17 |11-65 56 23 
12. | asooroe 18 |11 56 25 24 
13° 7754.0 19) 110 56.55 25 


5 17 621 } 11 


1939 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 
40. oie Quarter 


iM 
45 


Moon 


6 22 


Evening Stars—Venus, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, 


18D. 


LAAL ALL ALAA _ DA AD 


Or 
pe 


RoweHooed 
LUT LUT TT 


Use Calendar for 


Sas lendar for 
Rene fo New York City 


Boston 


M. M. 
Connecticut 


Idah 
- Boisé City.. ala 45 Mb|Bridgeport. 7E 
Pocatello..... add 30 M |Hartford..... 9 Eb 
, ‘|New Haven...sub 8 H 
Ber Ste ub 19 Eb Illinois 
Chicago...... sub 9 Cb 
Boston 5 R Springfield....sub 1 Ce 
Fall River. -sub 16 E Indiana 
‘Lowell. ..,sub 15 E |Evansville....sub 10 Cg 
_ Springfield. - = “sup 10 EB oo Wayne.. cue 20 C 
Worcester. . .sub 13 EB /Gary......... 11 C 
S Tadinaapolia.. ‘sub 16 Ce 
Mic higan Kokomo...... sub 15 C 
E |Terre Haute. .sub 10 Ce 
2 
» B Iowa 
- Rijn nesota Peungton i ae 2 Ge 
Minneapolis . -add 13 Ce ets SAIS ace oc 
ae Des Moines,..add 14 C 
eee a aicldloux Gity..2:add_20°Cb 
Nebraska 
teense E sex epadd 27°C 
E |Omaha....... add 24 C 
ffalo,...... E 
ughkeepsie.. E Ohio 
chester. E |Cincinnati....add 38 Ee 
E |Cleveland....add 26 E 
E |Columbus....add 32 E 
E |Dayton.....; add 37 Ee 
Sandusky..... add 31 E 
Toledo..... add 34 E 
pee Youngstown. ‘add 23 E 
Pennsylvania 
hate got add 1E 
Ns Mr a add 20 Eb 
Harrisburg...add 8 E 
Philadelphia. .add 1E 
Pittsburgh....add 20. E 
Scranton..... add 3E 
Rhode Island 
Providence....sub 14 Eb 


Wyoming 


a given number of minutes; this gives 
red standard time, which is Eastern, 


CORRECTION 
d 


M 
add 1 


PRON ROR RWW PPR EON RORNWO RE 
DOCOMO HOON WOODNAPNON RANA 


ase of added and vice versa. 


The Cabsidae in Standard Time for “Cities in t 


Glow to ascertain the same for 120 United ‘States cities from Local Mean Time Calendar on 
twelve monthly calendar pages ‘ 


WITH NEW YORK CITY 


immediately preceding 


Use Calendar for 
Charleston 


Use Calendar for 
Washington, D. C. 


California (Central) |* Albama 
San fran..... add 10 Pe /Moblile,...... sub 8 Cf 
Galorade: Montgomery..sub 15 C 
Col. Springs. . M Arizon 
pee teteee ob : at Phoenix...... aad 28 M 
Delaware _Arkansas 
Wilmington...add 2 E |Hot Springs. -add = Cb 
Dist. of Coluatbias [pte Bees - nat aes 
Washington...add 8 E California » (Southers) 
ps ones a Ps 3 
onterey “8 Gi 
pada oe - rhs San Diego....sub 11 P 
Kentucky Santa Barbara.sub 1 Pb 
Frankfort....sub 20 C * Florida 
Lexington....sub 22 C Pe a ,add 27 Ef 
Louisville..... sub 17 C |Key West. saad 27 Eh 
Maryland Miami....... d 21 Eh 
Baltimore....add E rere. Georsia anee 
anta ..su 
Missouri ia 
Jefferson City.add 9 © |Mucons.c1lladd 34H 
fansas City..add 18 C ja, 7, 5 
Springfield....add 13 Ce Savannah. ...add 24 i 
St. Louis..... add 1C Re a nouliaes a 
ew Orleans.. 
Feehan tebe ae ra? 1p |Shreveport...add 15 C 
Mississippi ’ 
New Jersey 4 
Atlantic City..sub 2B (Jackson. .... ae ae 
Trenton...... sub 1 Eb |Vicksburg....a 
North ; New Mexico 
Raleigh. = £4 ce Eg Santa Fé..... add 4 Mo 
South Carolina 
Muskogee eat 21 Cg \Charleston. . .add 20 
Okla. City... “add 30 Cg Columbia....add 24 Eb 
Utah Tennessee 
Memphis 
Salt Lake.....add 28 Mb Nashville 
Virginia 
Norfolk. ..... add 5 Ee 
Richmond... .add 10 EG eka eos 
West Virginia ee Se 
Charleston...add 26 E |Galveston.... it 
Wheeling..... add 22 Ib jSan Antonio add 34 


AS AN EXAMPLE 
Central, Mountain or Pacific, according as the 


fi 


e same correction is applied to sunset as to sunrise, 


letter E, C, M or P is found in the table. A small 
letter indicates that in case of sunrise and sunset, 
a correction for latitude is advisable, which cor- — 
rection is to be found in the table below, in the 
eee en eh the small letter and on line with 
e date 


TO SUNRISE 


M M M 
sub 4 sub 7 sub 9 sub 17 
sub 3 sub 6 sub 8 sub 15 
sub 3 sub 5 sub 6 sub 18 
sub 2 sub 4 sub 4 sub 
sub 1 sub 2 sub 2 sub 
0 sub 1 it) sub 
add 1 add 1 add 2 add 
add 2 add 3 add 4 add 8 
add 3 add 4 add 6 add 11 
ade 4 add 6 -add 8 add 1 
add 4 add 7 add 9 add 17 
add 4 add 7 add 9 add 
,add 4 add 7 add 9 add 17 
add 4 add 6 add 8 add 16 
add 3 add 6 add 7 add 14 
add 3 add 5 add 5 add 1 
add 2 add 3 | add’ 3 add 
add 1) add 1 add 1 add 
0 sub 1 sub 1 sub 
sub 1 sub 3 sub 3 sub 
sub 2 sub 4 sub 5 sub 10 
sub 3 sub 5 sub 7 sub 
sub 4 suo 6 sub 8 sub 
sub 4 sub 7 _sub 9 sub | 


but in the opposite way; subtract 


Eee es SME as ENE gee 
Ready-Reference Calendar 


¥ ; ay % -" 


a: __ Ready-Reference Calendar 5 ne 
ascertaining any Day of the Week for any given Date within Two Huu : then 
. iuiroduction @f the New Siyle, Hea to 2000 inde ee 


® 


(31 d.) 


COMMON YEARS NEW STYLE, 1753 TO 1999 


| Dee. (31 d) 


March (31 d.) 
April (30 d.) 
May (31 d.) 
June (30 d.) 
July (31 d.) 
Aug. (31 d.) 


Oct. 


‘| Nov. (30 d.) 


*| Jan. (31 4.) 
~| Feb. (28 d.) 


3 | 1931 | 1959 | 1987 
. 1942 aoet 1998 


~ 
oo 
o 
~ 
a 


Boa778 |... . 1818 | 1846 | 1874 |” 1953] 1981|..... 
> 1762} 1790} 1813 | 1841 | 1se9 | 1807 | 1915 | 1943 | 1971 | 1999 he jw 
1773 |=. 1819 | 1847 | 1875 | 1926 | 1954] 1982 |... vit ed a Wed bc 


1779 | 1802 } 1830 | 1858 | 1886 | 1909 | 1937 | 1965 | 1993 


' 

7 

4 | 

_ 1757 | 1785 | 1803 | 1831 | 1859 | 1887 | 1910 | 1938 | 1966 | 1994 | 3 

1763 | 1791 | 1814 | 1842 | 1870 1898 1921 | 1949 | 1977 | rare 


1 
w 


Yi 1825 | 1853 | 1881]..... 1927 | 1955] 1983} ..°: 


zi 1753 | 1781 | 1810 | 1838 | 1866 | 1894 | 1906 | 1934 | 1962] 1990 |1|414])7)2]5 
| 1759 | 1787 | 1821 | 1849 | 1877 |..... 1917 | 1945 | 1973 | ..... 

_ 1770 | 1798 {| 1827 | 1855 | 1883 | 1900 | 1923 11951 | 1979 | ..... 
4 
: 
: 
o 


LEAP YEARS, NEW STYLE, 1756 TO 2000 


‘Tred | 1792 | 1804 | 1832 | 1860 | 1888 cay 1928 | 1956 me ka Ee 
1768 | 1796,| 1808 | 1836 | 1864 | 1892 | 1904 | 1932 = 1{2}517|3|/5 

772 |... | sie 1640 [1668 | 1805 | 108 | 1096 | 100 1992 13 le |7 |3 15 1 13 
1776 | .... | 1816 | 1844 | is72|.... |1912 |1940 | 1968 | 1996 |1 |4 [5 |1 |3 |e [1 
1780 | .... |1820 | 1848'| 1876 | .... | 1916 |1944 | 1972 | 2000 |6 |2 |3 |e |1 |4 |e 
"7756 | 1784 | 1824 | 1352 | 1880 1920 |1948 | 1976] .... 14 |7{1-|4]6 |2 |4 
1760 | 1788 | 1828 | 1856 | 1884|.... |1924|1952 |1980|.... |2 |5 |e |2 1417 ]2 15 {2 

2 3 4 5 6 


1 Tuesday 1 Wednesday} 1 Thursday 1 Saturday 
2 Wednesday| 2 Thursday 2 Friday 2 Saturday SUNDAY 
3 Thursday 3 Friday 3 Saturday 35s A 
4 Friday 4 Saturday 4 SUNDAY 4 Monday 
5 Saturday 5S AY 5 Monday 5 Tuesday Wednesday 
6 SUNDAY 6 Monday 6 Tuesday 6 Wednesday Thursday 
vi 7 Tuesday 7 Wednesday! 7 Thursday Friday 
8 8 Wednesday] 8 Thursday 8 Friday Saturday 
9 9 Thursday | 9 Friday 9 Saturday SUNDAY 
10 Friday 0 Saturday SUNDAY Monday 
‘ Saturday SUNDAY Monday Tuesday 
12 Friday 2 Saturday |12 SUNDAY Monday Tuesday Wednesday 
13 Saturday SUNDAY 3 Monday 3 Tuesday Wednesday Thursday |. 
4 SUNDAY {14 Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Friday 
Tuesday ater Sy istiesl she4 Saturday 
Wednesda. Thursday ay aturday 
Friday 17 Saturday SUNDAY 
Saturday SUNDAY Monday 
SUNDAY Monday Tuesday Wednesday Th 
Monday ‘Tuesday Wednesday Thursday |20 
Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Friday 
Wednesday Thursday Friday 22 Saturday | 
3 Tuesday Thursday Friday 23 Saturday UND. 
24 Wednesday I Friday Saturday SUNDAY 
day {25 y 25 Saturday SUNDAY |25 Monday 
Saturday SUNDAY Monday Tuesday 
SUNDAY Monday Tuesday Wednesday 
Monday Tuesday Wednesday 
Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Saturday 
0 Wednesday |30 Thursday Friday SUNDAY 
Thursday 131 Friday 31 Saturday SUND. 31 Monday 


f days below. For Example: To know on what day of the week July 
“Took in the table of years for 1918, and in a parallel line under July is figure 1, which 
olumn 1 in which it will be seen that July 4 fell on Thursday. ; 


leap years the month of February has 29 days. i 


Lunar Cycle... 
Solar Cycle 


Pepto aia) ieee A 
Sea ate Uyel necro tiip eee 10 aot 


Epac 


rt Name 

Grecian Mundane Era......... B. 
Civil Era of Constantinople. ... 
Alexandrian Ura 
Julian Period 5s eee ene 


, Sept. 1 
». Sept. 1 

Aug. 29 
, Jan. 1 

Octaeet 
a oe ak 
ee oe 
July 1 
April 24 


: h ae 

- Era of the Olympiads. 

- Roman Era (A. U. C.) 
Era of Metonic Cyel 


rarro; 2715 of the Olympiads, or the third year 
the 679 Olympiad, commencing July 1; 2599 of 


* 


The Roman Catholic Days of obligation are: 
(Circumcision of Christ); Ascension Day 
y days after Baster Sunday); Aug. 15 (Assump- 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary); Nov. 1 (All 
ints’ Day); Dec. 8 (Immaculate Conception); 
25 (Christmas), and all the Sundays of the 


ar 

The Roman Catholic canon law prescribes abstin- 
mee for every Friday of the year. Abstinence and 
fast together are to be observed on Ash Wednesday, 


e 
emaining days of Lent except Sundays. 
et) the American Episcopal Church the days of 
g or abstinence to be observed, according to 
e Book of Common Prayer, are the forty days of 
‘Lent, the Ember Days, and all the Fridays of the 
xcept Christmas Day and the Epiphany. 


Hebrew Date 1935-36 | 
he See Tishri 1 : 8. 
...| Tishri 3 M. 
.. | Tishri 10 M. 
.| Tishri 15 s. 
Tishri 22 9, S. 
Tishri 23 Su. 
an Kisleyv 25 s. 
. | Tebet 10 5, Su. 
Sete ets Adar 14 M. 
Adar Sheni 14|........... 
SAGs isan 15 
21| April 13, 
22| April 14, Tu 
6| May 27, 
| Tammuz*..... Tummuz 17;|June 7, Su 
BIAS DF. vrei oe 2.2 ers Abh 9|July 28,Tu 


~ *If Saturday, substitute Sunday immediately fol- 
g. 7Yom Kippur. All Jewish holidays, etc., 
wt sunset on the day previous to that given 


The 


. \ g 

_ The sun, which has a diameter of 864,100 miles, 
and is distant, on the average, 92,900,000 miles 

m the earth, is supposed to be about 115 times 

dense as water. The light of the sun reaches the 
th in 498.7 seconds, or somewhere more than 8 

. The average surface solar temperature has 


ees ‘ 
wiligh 


832 Astronomical—-Cycles; Eras, Fasts and E 
Chronological Cycles, 1939 Snes 


Chronological Eras 


| States begins on July 4, 1939. 


Church Fasts 


Jewish Holidays, Festivals and Fasts 


Roman _Indiction...... 


16 | Julian Period... 0.0. o.0.2, : 


Name 
Grecian or Syro-Macedonian 
Era of Maccabees 
Tyrian Era 
Sidonian Era 
Julian Era. 

Spanish Era. 
Augustan Er: 
Christian Er: 
Destruction of 


The three Rogation Days are days of Solemn 
Supplication. In the Greek Church the four prin- 
cipal fasts are those in Lent, the week succeeding 
Whitsuntide, the fortnight before the Assumption, 
and forty days before Christmas. 

Ember and Rogation Days are certain periods of 
the year devoted to prayer and fasting. Ember 
Days (twelve annually), about the beginning of 
the four seasons, are the Wednesday, Friday, and 
Saturday after the first Sunday in Lent, in Spring; 
after the feast of the Pentecost (Whitsunday), 
Summer; after the festival of .the Holy Cross, 
Autumn, and after the festival of St. Lucia, 
Winter. Ember Weeks are the weeks in which the 
Ember Days appear. : 

Ember Days in 1939 are March 1, 3, 4; May 31, 
eee 3; September 20, 22, 23; December 20, 
Rogation Days occur on Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday immediately preceding Ascension Day, 
and in 1939 fall on May 15, 16, 17. 


ee Se, 


1936-37 
Sept. 17, Th. 
19, 8 


1937-38 1938-39 | 


Sept. 26 


1939-1940 


:|Dec.-_7 ‘Ph: | 
.|Dec. 22 5 


s.r a 


April 2, F. ril22F. |Apr. 10 

April 3,S. |April238. |Apr. 11 Tu. 

May 16, Su.|June 5Su.|May 24 W. 

June 26,8. |July 16S. |July 4 Tu. } 
July 17,8. |Aug. 68. [July 25 Tu. 


The months of the Jewish year are: 1 Tishri: 

2 Chesvan (Also Marcheshvan); 3 Kislev; 4 Tebet 

(Also Tebeth); 5 Sebat (Also Shebhat); 6 Adar; 6a, 
added month some years, Adar Sheni; 7 Nisan; | 
8 Iyar; 9 Sivan; 10 Tammuz; 11 Abh; 12 Elul. : 
4 


Sun 


The radiating surface of the sun is call 
photosphere, and just above it is the chromanueent 
which is a kind of veer ares in a constant state 
of agitation, as if stirred by spouting gases. The 
Roe wear is pe uc a total eclipse, 

e a reddish layer wi’ i - 

ye ee end phate. 2 ‘ meee. | 

ove the chromosphere is the corona al: 

only at the time of a total ‘eclipse. Its carly Tien 
surges as far, in places, as 1,000,000 miles or more. 

Bhi e is a nee See oe astronomers, prob- 

visible at po: =. 

phere a earth. : ae ints outside the atmos: . 

e composition o e corona is unkn +) a 

the spectrum it is manifested by a green nee on 

Nf een es element. There may 
e conn i 

the corona. ection between sun spots and 
un spots are dark, cloud-like regions from § 

to 50,000 miles in diameter which es from dana 

to a week, and increase in number in 11-year cycle 

The sun sends out 400,000 times as much light 
as the moon, and 90 million times as much as th 


star Aldebaran. 


N 


Astronomical—Religious Calendars 


833 


eee ee eS ed 


Protestant Episcopal Calendar, with Altar Colors 


White—From the First Service (First Vespers) of 
Christmas Day to the Octave of Epiphany, inclusive 
(except on the Feasts of Martyrs); on Maundy 
Thursday (for the celebration): from the First 
Service of Easter Day to the Vigil of Pentecost 
(except on Feasts of Martyrs and Rogation Days); 
on Trinity Sunday, Conversion of St. Paul, Purifi- 
Cation, Annunciation, St. John Baptist, St. 
Michael, St. Luke, All Saints, Saints not Martyrs, 
and Patron Saints (Transfiguration and Dedication 


Ember Days); 
and Feasts of 


day). 


Red—From First Vespers of Pentecost to the 
First Vespers of Trinity Sunday (which includes 
Holy Innocents (if on a Sunday), 
all Martyrs. 

Violet—From Septuagesima to Maundy Thursday 
(Baster Eve); Advent Sunday to Christmas Eve, 
Vigils, Ember Days- (except in Whitsun Week): 
and Rogation Days; Holy Innocents (unless Sun- 


Black—Good Friday and at funerals. 


-of Church). Green—All other days. 
Days, Etc. 1934. | 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 1939. 1940.: 
Goiden Number............. 16 17 18 19 1 2 3 
Sunday Letter. ... 2.0.0.0... G F ED Cc B A GF 
Sundays after Epiphany...... 3 5 4 2 5 4 2 
Reptuagesimg 2... ek Jan. 28) Feb. 17) Feb. 9 | Jan. 24] Feb. 13) Feb. 5] Jan. 21 
WR OCMBACR YP. awe a's Feb. 14) Mar 6} Feb. 26 | Feb. 10) Mar. 2} Feb. 22 | Feb. 7 
First Sunday in Lent........ Feb. 18] Mar, 10; Mar. 2] Feb. 14] Mar. 6; Feb. 26 | Feb. 11 
Passion Day. Mar. 18] April 7} Mar, 30 | Mar. 14! April 3) Mar. 26 | Mar. 10 
Palm Sunday. Mar. 25} April 14) April 5 | Mar. 21] April 10] April 2 | Mar. 17 
Good Friday Mar. 30} April 19] April10 | Mar. 26} April 15) April 7 | Mar. 22 
Easter ag April 1} April 21) April12 | Mar. 28} April 17] April 9 | Mar. 
Rogation Sunday May 6] May 26) May 17 | May 2| May = 22) May 14 | April 28 
Ascension Day. . May 10} May 30) May 21 | May 6/ May 26) May 18 ay 
Whitsunday...... May 20) June 9) May 31 | May 16) June 5) May 28 | May 12 
Serinity Sunday <6... . 2... May 27) June 16) June 7 | May 23) June 12) June 4) May 19 
Sundays after Trinity...... 26 23 24 2 25 | 2 
First Sunday in Advent......! Dec. 2! Dec 1} Nov. 29 | Nov. 28! Nov. 27! Dec. 3 | Dee. 1 
Greek Church Calendar, 1939 
' Date Holy Days. Date. Holy Days. Date. Holy Days. 
Jan. 1 /Circumcision May 18 |Ascension Aug. 30 |St. Alexander Nevsky* 
Jan. 6 |Theophany (Epiphany) May 28 /|Pentecost Sept. 8 |Nativity of Theotokos 
> Feb. 2 |Hypapante (Purification) ||May 29 |Holy Ghost Sept.14 |Exaltation of Cross 
Feb. 22 |Great Lent Begins June24 (St. John Baptist \Oct. 1 |Patronage of Theotokos 
Mar. 25 | Annunciation June29 |Peter and Paul (Chief}|Nov. 15 |First Day of Fast of 
Apr. 2 |Pslm Sunday Apostles) = Theotokos 
Apr. 7 |Great Friday June30 |Twelve Apostles Noy. 21 |Entrance of Theotokos 
- Apr. 9 |Holy Pasch (Easter) Aug. 6 |Transfiguration Dec. 9 |Concept of Theotokos 
Apr. 23 (St. George Aug. 15 | Repose of Theotokos Dec. 25 |Nativity (Christmas) 
*Peculiar to Russia. The dates above are accord-| Style for that year is followed by October 14, 


ing to the Gregorian Calendar which was adopted | New Style. 
; by’ the Greek Church in 1923; September 30 Old 


Mohammedan Calendar, 1939 


Year Name of the Month Month Begins || Year Name of the Month Month Begins 

PRCaSt 252s a ye» cue - 5 = Dec. 23, 1938]/1358...|JumadaII................ July 19, 1939 

1337. Zwiknijah jh on, Sele. Re an. 22, 1939 aes Rajab. Dee bi Se Aug. 17, 1939 

**"| Muharram (New Year)..... Feb. : ADAP... dui ot ae : . 

: 1338... a. wnat Smepos .|March 23, 1939]|1358.../Ramadan................ Oct. 15, 1939 

BNGRS Ait Rabin Le... .. 5 -- ann April 21, 1939|]1358..:|Shawwal...-............, Nov. 14, 198 

SUT ae OS ig ae eee -|May 21, 1939]/1358...|Zul’Kadah................ Dec. 13, 1939 
CE ES, ih are ean June 9, 1939 


in the Western Calendar. 


Church Memoranda for 1939 


: 


JANUARY APRIL JULY 
i ; 1 Saturday 1 Saturday 
4 wih cy? 2Palm Sunday 21IV Sun. aft. Trinity 
- 81 Sun. aft. Epiphany| 7 Good Friday 9V_Sun. aft. Trinity 
15 11 Sun. aft. Epiphany | 9 Easter Sunday 16 VI Sun. aft. Trinity 
' 92 III Sun. aft. Epiphany| 161 Sun. aft. Easter 23 VII Sun. aft. Trinity 
25 Conversion of St. Paul 23 i Sun. att. Easter 23 St, James PRO 
i . Mar ; ; 
29 Ty Sun. aft. Epiphany) +) ri Sun. aft. Easter 
FEBRUARY MAY AUGUST 
S 1 Monday 1 Tuesday : 
2 can catior 1St. Philip & St. Jas.) 6 IX Sun. aft. Trinity 
he a ee “ZIV Sun. aft. Easter 6 Transfiguration 
“eae 14 Rogation Sunday 13 X Sun. aft. Trinity 
Sener a 18 Ascension Day 20 XI Sun. aft. Trinity 
519 Woden oa 211 Sun. aft, Ascension} 24 St. Bartholomew 
ESR SN ema 28 Whit Sunday 27 XII Sun. aft. Trinity 


24 St. Matthias 


261 Sunday in Lent. pate 


7 1 reniraGay SEPTEMBER 

j i Sunda 1 Friday 

3 MARCH $ Corpus Christ 3 XIII Sun. aft. Trinity 
- 1 Wednesday 111 Sun. aft. Trinity | 10 XIV Sun. aft. Trinity 
_ 511 Sunday in Lent 11 St. Barnabas 17 XV Sun. aft. Trinity 
p22 Tit Sunday in Lent | 1¢ Ut Sun. apse [ge RVI Sun. aft. Trintty 
Se muehon 95 III Sun. aft. Trinity | 29St. Michael and All 


25 Annunciation 
26 V Sunday in Lent 


29 St. Peter Angels 


FY 


untries or regions their calendar is no longer in official use in civil life. 
The Orethdey of Mlithra, the Sun-god of the Iranians (Persians), corresponded with Christmas 


OCTOBER 


1 XVII Sun. aft. Trinity . 
8 XVIII Sun. aft. Trinity 

15 XIX Sun. aft. Trinity 

18 St. Luke 

22 XX Sun. aft. Trinity 

28 St. Simon & St. Jude 

29 XXI Sun. aft. Trinity 


NOVEMBER 


1 All Saints (Wed.) 

5 XXII Sun. aft. Trinity 
12 XX111 Sun. aft. Trinity 
19 XXIV Sun. aft. Trinity 
26 XXV Sun. aft. Trinity 
30 Thanksgiving Day 
30 St. Andrew 


DECEMBER 


1 Friday 

31 Sun. in Advent 
10 II Sun. in Advent 
17 III Sun. in Advent 
21 St. Thomas 

24TV Sun. in Advent 
25 Christmas (Monday) 
26 St. Stephen 

27 St. John, Evangelist 
28 Holy Innocents 

31 Sunday aft. Christmas 


Ash Easter 
‘Sunday 


Easter 


~_Ash 
Sunday 


‘Wed. 


April 


5} 4 : April 20 
18) |\1 : 11 |1 


8 15) April 
31| . 28 April 


325 the Council of the Christian 
t Nicea in Asia Minor (present-day 
, in Asiatic Turkey) drew up _ the 
eed, and also decided that Easter shall be 
st Sunday following the Paschal Full 
hh Happens upon or next after the 21st 
ch. The principal reason was that the 
is needed moonlight to travel on their way 
great yearly Easter festivities. The date of 
aster thus may vary between March 22 and April 
5, Over a period of 35 days. i 

‘Because of this wide fiuctuation the British 
rliament in 1928 passed a permissive statute with 


ge was to await international consent and that 
§ so far not_been obtained. 

Lee Full Moon falls on_a Sunday, ther 
ter Day is the next Sunday. The Paschal Full 
the Fourteenth Day of a Lunar month 
according to an ancient ecclesiastical 
on and net the real or astronomical full 


Lent, the great period of fasting in the Christian 
ich, begins on Ash Wednesday, which comes 40 
er : 

a 


‘ 
est 
fi, 


a 


Golden * 
Date 


Date Number 
April 14 6 April 18 
April 3 7 April 8 
Mar. 23 8 Mar. 28 
April 11 9 April 16 
ar. 31 10 April 5 


Number 


Easter 3 
Year. Sunday|| Sunda 


The last seven days of Lent constitute Holy Week, 
beginning with Palm Sunday. Passion Week pre- 
cedes Holy Week. The last Thursday—Maundy 
Thursday—commemorates the Institution of the 
Eucharist. 

The following day, Good Friday, commemorates 
the day of the crucifixion. Mohammedans celebrate 
Friday as the day of Adam’s creation. Among Ger- 
mans Friday was sacred to the goddess-mother, 
wife of Odin. 

Easter is the chief festival of the Christian year, 
commemorating the resurrection of Christ. It oc- 
curs about the same time as the ancient heathen 
Roman celebration of the Vernal peu asst the 
arrival of Spring. In the second century, A.D., 
Easter Day was, among Christians in Asia Minor, 
the 14th of Nisan, the seventh month of the Jewish 
calendar. The Christians in Europe observed the 
nearest Sunday. 

The Jewish calendar is based on days reckoned 
from evening to evening: 


Golden Number, used in the table below, is greater by unity than the remainder obtained upon 
dividing the given year by 19; for example: 10 is the Golden Number for the year 1928; from the table, — 
oe of Paschal Full Moon is April 5, and this being Thursday, Easter Sunday is on April 8, 1928. 


DATE OF PASCHAL FULL MOON, 1900-2199 


~ Golden Golden 


Number Date 


Date 


Mie. 5 
yEaster_ 


a a oe 


ot ie aie Di 


May 20—Anniversary 


< 


A 


Tn Episcopal countries, such as England, the only 
church days which are regular legal holidays, aside 
from Christmas, are Good Friday, Easter Monday, 
and Whit-Monday. 

In Roman Catholic countries, the church days 
other than Christmas which are usually legal holi- 
days are Epiphany, Ascension, Assumption, All 
Saints’, and Immaculate Conception. Throughout 
the Latin-American countries it is usual to observe 
Good Friday and Corpus Christi. 

In Lutheran countries Epiphany, Annunciation, 
Good Friday, Easter Monday, Ascension Day, Whit- 
Monday, Ash Wednesday, and Corpus Christi are 


holidays. 
OLD ENGLISH HOLIDAYS 
Jan. 6. TwetrrH Day, or Twelith-tide, some- 
times called Old Christmas Day, the same as 


Epiphany. (Fe&st of the Three Kings). It is cele-| 


brated in Spain as Christmas and in Italy as 
Epiphany (Befana Day). The previous evening is 
Twelfth Night. Since 1900 the Russian Orthodox 
Church has observed Jan. 7 as Christmas, inasmuch 
as 13 days instead of 12 now mark the difference 
between the cold and the new or Gregorian calendar. 

Feb. 2. Canptemas: Festival of the Purification 


apaoicalcEl 


eidane 


Virgin. 
April 6 is old Lady Day. 
June 24. MipsumMmeEr Day: Feast of thi 
of John the Baptist. 

July 7 is old Midsummer Day. 

July 15. St. SwirHin’s Day. There w 
superstition that if rain fell on this da 
continue forty days. 

Aug. 1. Lammas Day. Originally 
the festival of the wheat harvest. In 
the festival of St. Peter’s miraculous 
from prison. Old Lammas Day is Augen 

Sept. 29. MuicHarLMas: Feast of St. Michael 
the Archangel. Old Michaelmas is Oct. 11. 

Nov. ALL-HaLLtoMas: All-hallows, or All 
Saints’ Day. The previous evening is All-hallow 
e’en. 


Nov. 2. Att Souts’ Day. Day of prayer for the 
souls of the dead. wen : 
Noy. 11. MartrnMas: Feast of St. Martin. Old 


Martinmas is Nov. 23 


Dec. 28. CuitpERMas: Holy Innocents’ Day. _ 


Legal or Public Holidays in the United States in 1939 


The legal holidays in New York State are—New Years (Jan. 1); 
Washington's Birthday (Feb. 22); Memorial Day (May 30); 
12); 
November); Armistice Day (Noy. 11); Thanksgiving Day (last Thurs. in Nov.); Christmas Day (Dec, 2! 


THE CHIEF LEGAL OR PUBLIC HOLIDAYS IN 1939 ARE: 


(ist Monday in Sept.); Columbus Day (Oct. 


Jan. 1—New Year’s Day (all the States, Terri- 
tories and colonial possessions). 

Jan. 20—Inauguration Day, beginning 1937 and 
every fourth year thereafter—by the 20th 
Amendment to the Constitution (in the Dist. of 
Col. only). 

Feb. 12—Lincoln’s Birthday (Alaska, Cal., Colo., 
Conn., Del., Ill., Ind., Kan., Ky., Mich., 
Minn., Mo., Mont., TPR. Saat Ose 5 OR A 
N. M., N. Dak., Ohio, Ore., Pa., S. Dak., Tenn., 
Utah, Wash., W: Va., Wyo. and observed by 
Governor's proclamation in Mass.). 

Feb. 22—Washington’s Birthday (all the States, 
Territories and possessions). 

April 7—Good Friday (Conn., Del., Fla., La., 
Md., Minn., N. J., Pa., Philippines, Puerto 
Rico, Tenn.). In Conn. Good Friday is usually 
proclaimed by the Governor as a day of fasting 
and prayer. x 

May 30—Decoration or Memorial Day (all States 
and possessions, except Ala., Ark., Fla., Ga., 
La., Miss., N. Car. and S. Car. 


J 
July 4—Independence Day (all the States, Terri- 


tories and possessions). 


OTHER LEGAL OR PUBLIC MOLIDAYS OR DAYS OF OBSERVANCE IN 1939 


Jan. 8—Battle of New Orleans (in La.). 

Jan, 19—R. E. Lee Birthday (in Ala., Ark., Fla., 
Ga., Ky., Miss., N. C., S. C., Tenn., and Va.). 

Feb. 12—Georgia Day (in that State only. Date of 

_ Oglethorpe’s landing in 1733). 

Feb. 14—Admission Day (in Arizona). 4 

Feb. 21—Shrove Tuesday (observed as Mardi Gras 
in Ala., Fla., and La.). 

Mar. 2—Texas Independence Day (in Texas). 

Mar. 4—Pennsylvania Day, in that State, whose 
charter was granted Mar. 4, 1681. 

Mar. 22—Emancipation Day (in Puerto Rico). 

Mar. 25—Maryland Day (in that State only). 

Mar. 30—Seward Day (in Alaska). 

Apri! 12—Date of passage of Halifax Independence 
Resolutions (in North Carolina). 

April 6—Holy Thursday (in the Philippines). 

April 13—Birthday of Thomas Jefferson. 

April 14—Pan-American Day (a fixed observance). 

April 16—De Diego’s birthday (in Puerto Rico). 

April 18—(3rd Tuesday) State elections (in La.) 

April 19—Patriots’ Day (in_Me. and Mass.). 

April 21—Anniv. Battle of San Jacinto (in Tex.). 

April 26—Confederate Memorial Day (in Ala., Fla., 
Ga. and Miss.; World War Mem. Day, also, in 


Ga.). 
April 27—(Last_ Thursday)—Fast Day (in N. H.). 
May 1—Labor Day (in Philippines). 
‘May 4—Rhode Island’s Independence Day. 


a May 10—Confederate Memorial Day (observed in 


2 N. Car.). 
Ky. and ) signing of Mecklenburg 


mut 


Lincoln’s Birthday (Feb. 12); 
}); Independence Day (July 4); Labor Day 
Election Day (1st Tues. after ist Monday in 


Sept. 4—Labor Day (all States and Territories 
except the Philippines). eS eck 
Oct. 12—Columbus Day (Ark., Ariz., Cal., Col., 
Conn., Del., Fla., Idaho, Ill., Ind., Kan., Ky., 
La., Me., Md., Mass., Mich., Mo., Mont., Neb., 
Nev., N. H., N. J., N. Y., N. Dak., Ohio, Ore., 
Pa., R. 1., Tex., Utah, Vt., Va., Wash., W. Va., 
also in Puerto Rico. rah 
Noy. 7—General Election Day (1st Tuesday after 
Ist Monday in Nov.). Every State and Territory 
except Alaska, Conn., Dist. of Col., Hawaii, Tll., 
Mass., Miss., Ohio, Philippines and Vt. In Illinois 
it is a legal holiday in Chicago, and several 
other cities. In Ohio it is a half holiday. In Maine 
it is a legal holiday only as to the courts, which 
also close on the State Election Day (biennially 
in even years, 2nd Monday in Sept.) eee 
Noy. 11—Armistice Day—a national -legal eer Se 
The law was signed by the President in May 19: he 
Nov. no 


30—Thanksgiving Day (last Thursday ir 

Nov.) Every State, Territory and possession 
Dec. 25—Christmas Day (every State, Territory 
and possession). ci 


Declaration of Independence (observed in N. 
May 30—Confederate Memorial Day (in Va.).— ’ 
June 3—Confederate Memorial Day (in Tenn.) 
June 3—Birthday of Jefferson Davis (in Al: os 

Ark., Fla., Ga., La., Miss., S. C., Tex. and Va.). 
June 11—Kamehameha Day (in Hawaii), — 4 
June 15—Pioneer Day (in Idaho). be 
June 17—Bunker Hill Day (in Mass.). bow 
June 20—West Virginia Day (in W. Va.). eae 
July 13—Birthday of Gen. Bedford Forrest (in 

Tenn.) a 
July 17—Munoz Rivera Day (in Puerto Rico). F 
July 24—Pioneer Day (in Utah). ete 
July 25—Occupation Day (in Puerto Rico): a 
July 27—Dr. Barbosa’s Birthday (in Puerto Rico). 
Aug. 1—Colorado Day (in that State only). 
Aug. 13—Occupation Day (in Philippines). 
Aug. 16—Anniv. Battle of Bennington (in Vt.) 
Sept. 6—Lafayette Day (also the anniversary of 

the First Battle of the Marne) is not a legal 

holiday; celebrated in New York and 10 other 

States. F < ne 
Sept. 9—Admission Day (in Cal.). #j 


. 12—Defenders’’ Day (in Md.). te 
ede 41—Missouri Day (in that State’s schools). 
Oct. 9—Fraternal Day (Alabama only). 

Oct. 18—Alaska Day (in Alaska only). os 
Oct. 31—Admission Day (in Ne 


V.). es 
that state; U. S. Con- 


. t—Deleaware Day, in 
eo Ritition ratified on that date, 1787. ee, 
Dec. 28—Woodrow Wilson’s Birthday (in 8. C.).— 
Dec. 30—Rizal Day (in Philippines). cy 


__ v.aturday, noon to midnight, a legal holi- 
‘e iis is the case in almost all of the States. 


“Year the birthday of the pioneer crusader for 


1802. edling for the grounds around the head- 
1803. of the National Woman’s Party, the Alva 
1804. , House,-on B St., N. E., Washington, D. Cc. 
1805 i 17, St. Patrick’s Day, r 
- 18067ashington, when encamped at Cambridge, 


1807. 1776, on the night of March 16, issued ; June; 


908. . order authorizing as parole for the next 
9..+on,’’ and as countersign ‘‘St. Patrick,’’ 
meral John Sullivan as “Brigadier Gen- 
” The Irish helped make it a 


as the old Irish song, ‘“‘All the Way to Galway.’’ 
Army Day, April 6, is observed in New York, and 
ome other states, by a display of flags and by 
Military parades. 
‘Pan American Day is observed on April 14, be- 
‘ause on that date in 1890 the First International 
‘onference of American States, meeting in Wash- 
mgton, adopted a resolution which resulted in the 
ation of the Commercial Bureau of the American 
Republics, the organization known today as the 
Pan American Union. The day is intended es- 
pecially to appeal to schools, and April 14 falls 
yithin a season of the year when schools are in 
ession in nearly all the countries of the conti- 
nent. The day has been proclaimed in all of the 
_ 21 republics, and was first observed in the United 
States in 1931, under a Presidential proclamation 
which directed that the flag be displayed on all 
rnment buildings on that date and called 
on the schools, civic associations and people of 


_ _ LEGAL AND PUBLIC HOLIDAYS (Continued : 
York State the General Construction Law | the United States genera. 


5, Susan B. Anthony Day is observed in} to the se 


‘hts for-women. On that day in 1938 the | United States C ox 
1801.. Park Service furnished a Sequoia (Big | governments of the other republics of the American 


is widely observed. | proclamation) ; 


to. rve 
with appropriate ceremonies, thereby giv 
reacioene the spirit of continental solidarity an 
ntiments of cordiality and friendly feel- 
ing whic 


Continent. he 
Mother’s Day is the second Sunday in May, 
May 1, Child Health Day (by annual Presidential 
May 22, National Maritime Day; 
June 14, Flag Day; Father’s Day, third Sunday in 
Sept. (fourth Friday), American Indian 
Day; Sept. 17, Constitution Day (fixed date.) 

Forefathers’ Day, Dec. 21 (landing on Plymouth 
Rock in 1620) is celebrated by ‘dinners of New 


but is not a public holiday. 

National Maritime Day was first proclaimed in 
1935, in commemoration of the departure of the 
Savannah from Savannah, Ga., on May 22, 1819, on 
the first successful bbe cna are voyage under 
steam propulsion. May 22 is an Observance, not a 
holiday. 

Arbor first ob- 
served on April 10, 1872, in Nebraska, on which 
occasion more than a million young trees were set 
in. the ground in that state. Since then the ob- 
servance has spréad all over the country. It is 
a holiday in Arizona; and in Nebraska, on April 22, 
the birthday of J. Sterling Morton, former U. S. 
Secretary of Agriculture, the pioneer promoter of 
the observance. In California, the date is March 
7, Luther Burbank’s birthday. In Texas; the date 
is Feb. 22, Washington’s birthday. 

In the South, Arbor Day comes in winter, in the 
north in the spring. In New York and in some 
other states the proclamation is by the educational 
authorities; in many states the governor an- 
nounces the date. 

Bird Day is another observance which is spread- 
ing and is linked to Arbor Day in places. 


Day—tree-planting day, was 


Mean solar parallax, 8”.80. Nutation constant, 


erration constant, 20”.47. Annual 
10” .2564+-0”.000222 (t—1900). 
Se a of the ecliptic, 23° 27’ 8”.26—0”.4684 


nual diminution of obliquity, 0”.4684. 
_ Moon’*s equatorial horizontal parallax, 57’ 2”.70. 
_ Moon’s mean distance from the earth (centre to 
centre), 238,857 miles. 
_ Sun’s mean distance from the earth (astronomical 
unit), 92,897,416 miles. . 
_ Velocity of light, 186,324 miles per second. 
ight travels unit of distance—viz. 92,897,416 
es in 498.5800 seconds. 
eth of the Year—Tropical (equinox to equi- 
365.2421988 days. Sidereal or absolute revo- 


precession, 


Astronomical Constants 


Astronomical Signs and Symbols 
of 


lution, 365.2563604 days. Anomalistic (from peri- 
helion to perihelion) , 365.2596413 days. 

Length of Day—Sidereal, 23 hours 56 minutes 
4.091 seconds (mean solar time). Mean solar, 24 
hours 3 minutes 56.555 seconds (sidereal time). 

Length of the Month—Synodical (from new moon 
to new moon), 29 days 12 hours 44 minutes 2.8 
seconds. Tropical, 27 days 7 hours 43 minutes 4.7 
seconds. Sidereal (absolute revolution), 27 days 7 
hours 43 minutes 11.5 seconds. Anomalistic (from 
perigee to perigee), 27 days 13 hours 18 minutes 
sod Seconds: eh ty ° 

imensions 0 e Earth—Equatorial radius, 
3,963.34 miles; equatorial diameter, 7,926.677 miles; 
equatorial circumference, 24,902 miles. Polar radius, 
3,949.99 miles; polar diameter, 17,899.998 miles: 
meridianal circumferente, 24,860 miles. Eccentricity 
of the oblate spheroid, 0.0819981. 


The Sun. foil Mars. 
The Moon, ps Jupiter. —~ im} 3 ee 
q Mercury. ° : h Saturn. . &e Opposition. 
-Venus. Hi Uranus. QQ Ascending Node. 
_ @_ The Earth. Uv Neptune. 15} Descending Node. 


‘wo heavenly bodies are in “conjunction” (oc) 
they have the same Right Ascension, or are 

@ salhe meridian, i. e., when one is due north 
uth of the other; if the bodies are near each 
her as seen from the earth, they will rise and 
at the same time; they are in ‘‘opposition’’ (2°) 
¢ opposite quarters of the heavens, or when 
ises i the other is setting. ‘‘Quadrature’’ 

is half way between conjunction and oppo- 

. By ‘greatest elongation’? is meant the 


un’s apparent yearly path among the stars 
wn as the ecliptic. The zone 16° wide, 8° on 
side of the ecliptic, is known as the zodiac. 
ming at the point on the ecliptic which marks 
pence of the sun at the vernal equinox, and 
ce proceeding eastward, the zodiac is divided 
© twelve signs of 30° each, as shown herewith. 
These signs are named from the twelve constella- 
ns of the zodiac; with which the signs coincided 


1. P Aries. The Ram. 

2. 8 Taurus. ‘The Bull. 
_ 3. Il Gemini. The Twins. 
_ 4, <3 Cancer, The Crab. 
_ 5.0) Leo. The Lion. 

6. I Virgo. The Virgin. 


greatest apparent angular distance from the sun; 
the planet is then generally most favorably situ- 
ated for observation. Mercury can be seen with 
the naked eye only at this time. When a planet 
is in its ‘‘ascending” (2) or “descending” (23) 
bogs it is passing through the plane of the earth’s 


An “‘occulation’’ of a planet or star is an ecl: 
of it by some other body, usually the moon. ke 


The Zodiac 


in the time of the astronomer Hipparchus, about 


2,000 years ago, Owing to the precession 

Spnone ss: that is to say, to.the retrograde Ried 
of the equinoxes along the ecliptic, each sign in the 
zodiac has, in the course of 2,000 years, moved 
backward 30° into the constellation west of it: so 
that the sign Aries is now in the constellation 
Pisces, and so on. The signs of the zodiac ’ 
their Latin and English names are as follows: 


7. = Libra. The Balance 
Autumn - Ee 
Rrerad 8. i] Scorpius. The Scorpion. 
gns. ? 
9. [ Sagittarius. The Archer. — 


10. Y Capricornus. The Goat 
Winter 1 + ve 
Signs. 11. 32 Aquarius. The Water-Bearer 
12. 3€ Pisces. The Fishes. 


hh the Government and people of the 
entertain toward the peoples and ~ 


England societies everywhere and ‘‘Down East,’’ 


The term ‘‘Perihelion’’ means nearest to tC 
the sun, and “‘Aphelion’”? furthest from the sun, 


with 


. 
. 
i 


Astronomical—Time 


837 


Astronomical Time 


Time is the measurement of the earth’s rotation 
on its axis. This rotation causes the stars to ap- 
pear to cross the sky from east to west, in the 
Same Manner as the Sun. 

Even if the Earth did not rotate at all on its own 
axis, the Sun would rise and set once during the 
year because of the Earth’s journey around it. 

The stars are not within the Earth’s orbit. They 
are so far distant that their apparent positions are 
only very slightly affected by the Earth's orbital 


* motion. 


The positions of the stars are commonly reckoned 
from a point in- the sky known as the vernal 
oe That point moves very slowly among the 

The period of the Earth’s rotation measured with 
respect to the Vernal Equinox is called a sidereal 
day, or apparent equinoctial day. 

The period measured with respect to the Sun is 
called an apparent solar day. 

The apparent solar and sidereal days are of 
variable length. 

The longest apparent solar day occurs about 
Dec. 23, and it exceeds the average day in length 
by approximately 30 seconds. In order to over- 
come this objection, mean time has been devised. 

Mean solar time, which is universally used in or- 
dinary life, is sometimes ahead of and sometimes 
behind apparent solar time, but on the average it 
is the same. 

The difference between these two kinds of time 
4s called the equation of time. Its maximum value 
is a little over 16 minutes. The difference be- 
tween mean equinoctial and apparent equinoctial 


TIME, WITH RESPECT TO 
(From the Smithsonian Physical 


The fluctuations in the earth’s rate of rotation 
indicated by astronomical evidence are of a quite 
greater order of magnitude. Moreover, the changes 
vary in sign, whereas frictional effects should not. 

The observations come from deviations of the 
sun and moon from their gravitational orbits, the 
transits of Mercury, the eclipses of Jupiter's satel- 
lites. Changes in the speed of rotation of the 
earth rotation seem the only explanation. 

This may be due to shifts of matter within or on 
the earth. The following figure by Brown indicates 
that in 1928 the earth was about 25 sec. ahead of 
its average rotational motion during the last three 
centuries. 


or sidereal time is due to nutation. Its greatest 
Value is only a little over a second, and its greatest 
daily change is a little more than a hundredth of 
@ second. 

On account of the fact that this difference is so 
small, sidereal time has generally been used by 
astronomers. In recent years a few observatories, 
including the Naval Observatory, have begun to 
employ mean equinotial time in computing the 
rates of precision clocks. 


the night of Dec. 31. The solar day and the calen- 
dar month also begin at midnight. The interval 
during which the Earth makes one absolute revolu- 
tion round the Sun is called a Sidereal Year, and 
consists of 365 days, 6 hours, 9 minutes and 9.6 
seconds. 

The Tropical Year, on which the return of the 
seasons depends, is the interval between two con- 
secutive returns of the Sun to the Vernal Eauinox. 
If this were a fixed point, the Sidereal and Tropical 
Years would be identical; but in consequence of the 
action of the Sun and Moon upon the equatorial 
protuberance of the Earth’s mass and, in a much 
less degree, the disturbing influence of the planets 
upon the Earth’s orbit, the Equinox has a slow, re- 
trograde mean motion of 50.26 annually, so that 
| the Sun returns to the Equinox sooner every year 
than it otherwise would by 26 minutes 23.6 seconds. 

The Tropical Year, therefore, consists of 365 
days, 5 hours, 48 minutes and 46 seconds. The 
Tropical Year is not of uniform length; it is now 
slowly decreasing at the rate of .530 second per 
roel but this variation will not always con- 
inue. 


THE EARTH’S ROTATION. 
Tables, Eighth Revised Edition.) 


The greatest apparent change is the loss or gain 
of one sec. in a whole year (1 part in 30,000,000). 
Tidal friction should make the earth rotate more 
slowly and the moon recede from the earth. The 
rate oi dissipation of energy by friction is about 
1.4 x 10’19 erg sec. ‘ 
The earth’s rotation from this cause should have 
slowed by 4 hours during geologic time. 
The moon should continue to recede until its 
period of revolution and that of the earth’s rota- 
| tion are equal to 47 of our present days. 
The moon should then gradually approach the 
earth, ultimately coming within Roche's limit 


(about twice the earth’s radius), breaking up, 


Possibly, into a ring like Saturn’s. 


Standard Time 


“The rotation of the earth about its axis once in 
the U: S. Bureau of Standards, 


this country. 

7oTne ‘Gnited States is divided into four standard 
time zones, each approximately 15° of longitude 
in width. ‘All places in each zone use, instead of 
their own local time, the time counted from the 
transit of the ‘‘mean: sun’? across the meridian 
which passes through the approximate center of 
bac ot time zones are designated as Eastern, 
Central, Mountain, and Pacific, and the time in 
these zones is reckoned from the 75th, 90th, 105th, 
and 120th meridians west of Greenwich, respective- 
jy. The time in the various zones is slower than 
Greenwich time by 5, 6, 7, and 8 hours, respectively. 

Because of the inconvenience of changing the 


time by the necessary amount of 1 hour at every 


point where a railroad crosses one of these bound- 
ary lines, the more convenient pe has usually 
been followed of making the change at some ter- 
minal or division point on the road, at some junc- 
tion point, or at the boundary line between the 
United States and Canada. 

The following places on the boundary between 
the Eastern and the Central Time Zones use 
Eastern Standard Time: 

Williamson, W. Va.; Dungannon, Va.; Bristol, 
Tenn.; Asheville, N. C.; Franklin, N. C.; Mc- 


The Calendar Year begins at the stroke of 12 on 


, 


Donough, Ga.; Macon, Ga., and points on South- 


ern Railway between McDonough and Macon; 
Perry, Ga.; Thomasville, Ga.; Apalachicola, Fla. 
All resp places on this boundary use Central 
Standard Time. 

Chicago is on Central Standard Time with the 
usual Daylight Saving in the Summer. 

The following municipalities located on the 


boundary between the Central and the Mountain ~ 


Time Zones use Central Standard Time: 

Murdo Mackenzie, S. Dak.; Phillipsburg, Kans.; 
Stockton, Kans.; Plainville, Kans.; Ellis, Kans. 
All other ee on this boundary use Mountain 

mi 


Td e. 
et rancneinatitsen on the boundary between the 


Mountain and the Pacific Time Zones use Mountain 
Standard Time except Huntington, Ore., which 
uses Pacific Standard Time. 


€ - 
Standard time is used also in the territories out- 


side of the continental United States. 
and the time used (slower or faster than 
wich) are given below: 

Alaska 10 hours slower; Guam 
Hawaii. 1014 hours slower; Panama Canal Zone, 
5 hours slower; Philippines, & hours faster; Puerto. 
Rico, 4 hours slower; Sete” 11 hours slower; Vir- 
in Islands, 4 hours slower. 

Standard time is broadcast by signals to radio 
and other stations by the U. S. Naval Observatory. 


The places 
Green= 


915 hours faster; 


‘Del Goce ae Be hae a) AN eect po? as ™ 
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’ é = < renae Spa y c 
Standard Time Zones of the World _ ‘ 


f eae 
“St d time for the world, like longitude, is | meridian. Places to the east of there ha’ 
ponricd trom Greenwich, England, as the prime | time; places to the west of there have slowe in 


INTERNATIONAL DATE LINE 


r : ; ee” er r . ly 
: The International Meridian Conference, held in | the 180th meridian at 51°30’ S., thence southerly 
Washington, D. C., in 1884, established as the | on the 180th meridan to 60° S. i aiReR Gee 
time meridian, from which time was to be When crossing this line in a westerly ae ae 
counted, the meridian passing through Greenwich, | (i. e., from west longitude to east léngitu e), ae 
England. The meridian 180° from this prime | date must be advanced 1 day, and when cross 
meridian was made the International Date Line, |in an easterly direction (east longtitude to wes 
n otder to include islands of the same group | longtitude), the date must be set back 1 day. i 4 
the same day, it has been necessary to vary the The time is so bent that it passes through Bering 
line from the i80th meridian at some places. The | Strait with Asia to the West and Alaska to the 
ficial date line runs from 70° N. to 60° S. in| Bast, then bends West so as to leave all the Aleu- 
-aecordance with the following description: tian Islands on the Hast. The line turning east 
"Starting at the 180th meridian at 70° N.: thence | again follows the 180° meridian again until 10 
theasterly to 169° W., 65° N., thence south- | below the equator, when it bends to the east toward 
tly to 170° E. 52°30’ N., thence southeasterly | the Samoan Islands which are left to the east and 
to the 180th meridian at 48° N., thence southerly | away from the Fiji Islands to the west. It continues 
on the 180th meridian to 5° S., thence southeasterly | south on the 173°. meridian, New Zealand and 
to 172°30’ W., 15°30’ S. thence southwesterly to | Chatham Islands lying to the West. 


STANDARD TIME DIFFERENCES—UNITED STATES CITIES ; 
At 12 o’clock U. S, Eastern Standard Time. the clocks in the cities of the United States are: 


tS 11.00 A.M. || Galveston, Tex.....+j11.00 a.m. |)Omaha, Neb.........{11.00 4m. 
ieee 12.00 Noon || Hartford, Conn... .../12.00 Noon|| Philadelphia, Pa... ..|12.00 NOON 
...-|11,00 A.M. || Houston, Texas...... 11.00 4.M. || Pittsburgh, Pa... . {12.00 NOON 

Miassjye'. 5. 12.00 Noon || Indianapolis, Ind..... 11.00 a.m. || Portland, Oregon. A.M. 
OG ...|12.00 NOON|| Kansas City, Mo..... 11.00 4.m. |} Providence, R. I 12.00 NOON 
Beer ge 12.00 NOON || Los Angeles, Cal. 9.00 a.m. |) Richmond, Va. . 12.00 NOON 

. .| 12.00 NOON || Louisville, Ky . . 11.00 a.m. St. Paul, Minn.. -{1l A.M. 
12.06 NOON|| Memphis, Tenn. 11.60 a.m. || Rochester, N. ¥ .|12.00 NOON 

12,00 NOON|| Milwaukee, Wis.. 11.00 a.m. ||Salt Lake City, Utan.|10.00 a.m. 

12.00 NOON || Minneapolis, Min 11.00 A.M, San Francisco, Cal...| 9.00 a.m. 
Newark, New Jersey../12.00 NOON}/Savannah, Ga....... 12.00 NOON 

New. Haven, Conn... .|12.00 NOON || Seattle, Wash........ 9.00 A.M. 

New York, N.Y..... 12.00 NOON ||St. Louis, Mo........ 11.00 a.m. 
New Orleans, La..... 11.00 a. Mm. |} Washington, D. C.. . .|/12.00 NOON 

WNorlolk, -V ane. cect 12.80 NOON 


_ STANDARD TIME DIFFERENCES—NEW YORK AND FOREIGN CITIES 
"clock noon United States Eastern Standard Time, the standard time in foreign cities is as 


7.00 P.M. Delhi c:. sock Cams 30 P.M. “| Mosobw:-2-csac ose ee 7.00 P.M. 
6.00 P.M. .||Dublin... 2.0.22... 100-2 asd |OBO2 a's ieee armas 6.00 Pat. 
7.00 P.M. |jEdmonton, Alb...... -00 A.M, OS9B. 1S 4.5 Sota ucet aee 5.00 P.M. 
.| 4.30 4.M.* |/Freetown, S. L....... OO Pic. | FE ereh: te eee ele ae 1.00 a.M.* 
.|. 8.00 p.m. ||Geneva............. -00 P.M. ||Rio de Janeiro....... 2.00 P.M, 
2.00:.Mip.- Haliax. o 96 osmecwnde 200 P.a.. | eme 7: 2. 7: ee 6.00 P.M. 
. {12.30 4.M.* -00 NOON||Santiago (Chile)...... 12.00 NOON 
.| 5.00 P.M. -00 P.M. ||/Shanghai..2......... 1.00 a.M.* 
5 eerste 6.00 P.M. -30 A.M. ||Singapore.........../12.00 aap 
ees 12.00 Noon 700 a.M.* es cdlae ois, ol SOD BS 
Te 10.30 P.M. 00 pt, |/Sydney (N.S.W.)!.)!] 3.00 alar* 
Richa ie leiete/a\* 6.00 P.M. .00 P.M. ||Teheran 8.00 Pm. 
Be pieicieie ® 5.00 P.M. .00 NOON 2.00 A.m.* 
Bie sist spots 7.00 P.M. -00 P.M. e-ce son |12.00 NOON 
6.00 P.M. 00 P.M. ||/Vancouver........... » 9.00 a.m. 
1.00 Pa. OOPmM. MMienke .. 2. aes. gods 6.00 P.m. 
10.53 P.M. :00 P.M. 6.00 P.w. 
7.00 P.M. 00 a.m.* |} Wellington, N.Z.....: 4.30 aM* 
12.30 P.M. 11.00 a.m. ||Winnipeg.2. 22.0022! 11.00 a.M. 
6.00 P.M, Se 1332 P.M. ||Yokohama........... 2.00 A.M.* 
.00 P.M. ||Montreal............ .00 NO 4 
; abe ON) | ZUTICD.. ... csr cca te oe 6.00 P.a. 


At places marked * the time noted is in the morning of the following day. 


In Canada, Daylight Saving Time 
limits, is observed in Montreal, quctec Ottawa: 7 
yee St. Jena Halifax and other cities ia 
abrador an ewf \— : 
May Cpvcigee nals oundland—Daylight Saving 
urope—Great Britain, Northern Irish 
Free State and the Channel ands, Mee ito 4 
Sgt sas eee Ee Out Beg 
I er 1. Ho ; : 
a. Shee gee: March 26 to pooh ee th NOiekebet 
ou merica—The Argentin: ¢ 
ber 1 to March 1. Peru, January’: gay eave 
Falkland Islands, September 24 to March 18. 
entral America—British Honduras, clocks 
vanced thirt; i , san 
: A mc re minutes October 1 to continue until Ee 


e A aN nie e6e) : . 
Bend and Whiting, observe Daylight Saving farther a locks advanced thirty minutes — 


September 24 to continue until April 30. 
sinneapots, a Ee ee Gold Coast—Clocks advanced twenty minu 


September 1 to continue until December oie 
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_ Ernting: (September) Scheidling: (October) Gilb-| or Donarstag; (Friday) Freyastag, (Satur 
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Calendar Reform : 
(Prepared for the Almanac by The World Calendar Ass'n) Wis 


Reform of the calendar, so that it may be bal-, of Christ. If that day is to be Dec. 25 always, why 
anced in structure, perpetual in form, and har-| not always Monday, Dec. 25? os 
-Monious in arrangement, has long been under The advantages to government officials, scien- 
discussion and_is receiving serious international tists, business men, educators, churchmen 
consideration. Fourteen governments, the more im- | statiSticians of comparable quarters, months — 
portant of which include China, Turkey, Brazil,! weeks are obvious. This form of revision is strongly 
Chile, Peru, Greece, Hungary, Mexico, Norway and urged by The World Calendar Association, Inter= 
Spain, have indicated their willingness to accept | national Building, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York — 
the 12-month equal-quarter perpetual calendar City. > 
known as The World Calendar. Latin-American cgmmittees were organized in 
The 12 months will be so rearranged that the | 1938 in Cuba, Venezuela, Ecuador and the Domini- 
" new revised calendar would have a year with equal| can Republic. a Oe 
quarters in which the first month of each would 
have 31 days and the other two 30 days each. 
These quarters would synchronize the various | 
time-units and contain exactly 91 days, 13 weeks | 
and three months. Thirteen days of the quarter 
would always be Sundays, and 78 weekdays, and 
each month would have 26 weekdays. In this per- 
petual calendar there would be introduced, as the 
old 365th day, the Year-End Day, the last day in 
the year, between Dec. 30 and Jan. 1, as an extra 
Saturday, likely to become a universe] hol'dev as 
well. Then, to keep the balance properly in leap 
ears, there is proposed that the Leap-Year Day Ste A 
put in logically, as another extra Saturday, | Association for the Advancement of Science; 
between June 30 and July 1. Thus the celendar| American Academy of Arts and Sciences, etc. 
would be symmetrical and in keeping with the solar Another system urged for many years. bi 
yeer and the seasons. Eyery Jan. 1 would fell on| longer receiving serious consideration, calle 
a Sunday, as would April 1, July 1 and October 1.| a calendar of 13 months of 28 days each, 
The shifting holidays would be stabilized. Re- | with Sunday, with an extra day (a holiday) 
ligious and secular holidays would be fixed by| year, and with the leap-year day, anothe! 
their respective authorities and the way would be| holiday, at the end of June. This plan was | 
opened to have an agreed date to observe as Eester | sored by the International Fixed Celendar League, 
Sunday for the Church, even as tradition, custom | 1 Regent Street, London, England (which hai e 
and authority have fixed on Dec. 25 the Natal Day! backing of the late George Eastman). 


Os 
The League of Nations Committee on Communications decided (Sept. 4, 1937) not to convoke a wor 
conference on calendar reform fearing the wide divergences between religious and national usay 


would make an accord unlikely. ‘ a 


Table of Days Between Two Dates. + 


(The table applies to ordinary years only. For leap year, one day must be added after Feb. 


Day Mo. 
| Day Mo. 


6|397|425|456|486|517|547|578/609/6 
Ber 398}426 457 487|518|54815791610 
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Ancient German Names of Months and Days } j 
; ient German names for days 0 

Hartung: (February) Hornung; The anc : 
y Re es resting: (April) Ostermond; (May) (Monday) Tag des mac Heeay a 
_ Maien: (June) Brachet: (July) Heuert; (August) (Wednesday) Wodanstag: (Thursday 


‘hart; (November) Neblung; (December) Julmond.| Abend vor Sonntag: (Sunday) Sonntag. ae ; 
ee aes eee 
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Astronomical—The Sun and Solar System 841 


~ | s , hs e 
: The Sun’s Semi-Diameter and Horizontal Parallax 
(Washington—Apparent Noon) 


1939 Semi- Equat. Equat. 
Diameter ee id nae Horiz. 1939 eee sorte 
— : Parallax” ameter | pgrallax 
Tan 1 16 1 ” ? at ” , ” ” 
ey age 17.88 8.95 |May 11] 15 51.82 8.71 |Sept. 8| 15.54.48 8.73 
' 21) 16 16.99 8192 31 i 4833 368 38 1 a ee 
Se. 0 HERE | EE puncte) bese | ER foce. 8) Ee | bal 
a 20l- 16 19-47 8.90 30] 15 45.73 4 a1 ie 3:88 880 
é : 8.66 
Mar r 18 10.05 8.88 July Jo 15 49.72 8-66 Noy % rt 16:38 3:88 
22] 16 4.77 8.83 30| 15 47.15 8167 27| 16 1a.e8 See 
$8 ; ‘ 27 
rail eee | ie meg) RE | ER fee 2) ie |e 
eS 78 0.1 6 17| 16 17.13 8.94 
Magica! 1c 28-92 3:48 29} 15 52.21 8.71 27| 16 17.77 8.95 
The Planets and the Solar System 
TA: ~ Dist. 
Name Mean Sidereal | Dist. from Sun in Miles PP Miilions of hie 
“ales Daily. |Revolution 
anet _Metion | Days Maximum | Minimum | Maximum | Minimum 
” a aS meeps eo 
Sitercury 22.00... 2... 14732.420] _87.96925| 43,355,000] 28,566,000 136 
emus... 5767 .670} 224.70080] 67,653,000] 66,738,000 161 33 
rt 3548.193| 365.25636] 94'452'000| _91,342/000 <3 See 
Mars 1886.519} 686.9797 | 154:760.000| 128/330;000 248 35 
Jupite 299.128] 4332.588 | 506,710;000] 459:940;000 600 367 
Saturn 120 -455|10759 .20 935,570,000] - 836,700,000 1028 744 
Uranus 42.23 |30685.93 |1,866;800;000) 1,698,800,000 1960 1606 
leptune 21.53 |60187.64 — |2'817,400,000|2:769,600,000 2910 2677 
juto 14.325|90470. 4'300;000,000/2,750,000;,000 4400 2700 


Jupiter has 4 large and 5 small satellites, or m i it; > ; 
Manon I tie Gette ne eee F oons, revolving around it; Saturn has .10; Uranus, 4; 


Name Eccentricity Synodical Inclination of Orbital Velocity 
4 of of Revyolution— Orbit to Miles 
Planet Orbit* Days Ecliptic* Per Second 
° , ” 
0.205 6220 116 7 0°13.0 29.73 
0.00 21 584 3 23 38.5 21.75 
0.016 7347 ta “AOR .50 
0.093 3488 780 151 0.3 14.98 
0.048 4018 399 1 18 23.6 -1l1 - 
0.055 7554 378 2 29 26.8 5.99 
9.047 1539 370 0 46 22.3 4.22 
Neptune 0.008 5587 367 1 46 31.9 17 
i RRO IE. Py 22s _ 0.248 5200 367 17 8 36.3 3.70 
M Light at 
Mean Mean Annual| Mean Long. |Annual 
Longitude {Longitude of|Sidereal|oftheAscend-|Sidereal| Peri- |Aphe- 
at the Epoch* |the Peri’el’n* |Motion ing Node* Motion} helion | lion 
°o ’ ” °o > uo a” ° ? ” or 
149 59 50.79 76 30 22.8 1 5.7 47 36 29 4] —.7.6 | 10.58 4.59 
124 29. 130 42 46.0 0.5 76 7 50.3 | —17.9 1.94 1.91 
99 15 26.53 | 101 53 28.8 |] +11.6) 2... so. sess | maaes 1.03 0.97 
198 37 2.39 | 334 56 9.9] +16.0 49 5 13.5 | —22.5 0.52 0.36 
342 8 43.54 13 20 22.8 | + 7.7 99 49 55.7 | —13.8 0.041 | 0.034 
23 42 31.12 91 51 8.3] +20.2 | 113 7 25.1 | —18.9 0.012 | 0.010 
51 0 59.04] 169 40 29.5] + 7.8 73.41 11.4 | —32.0 0.008 | 0.0025 
170 46 2.18 44 5 63.5} —18.5 |] 131 6 27.3 | —10.6 0.001 | 0.001 
149 27 36.5 223 22 7.3} + 0.2 | 109 29 3.6 | — 1.5 0.001 | 0.001 
aa Semi-Diameter 
i — Gravi-| Re- | Prob- 
A Su At In Den- ty at | flect-| able 
4 and At Unit |Mean| Miles |Volume} Mass. | sity Axial Sur- |_ing Tem- 
- Planets Dis- |Least |(Mean =L =1.|\@= Rotation face |Power| per- 
A tance | Dist. | S.-D.) = ature 
5 59. 3. MB | o7.9 | oo 13,600 
Bsun......% ..| 15 59.6 | .... | 432196] 1300000] 331950] 0.26 . a bis s 
Petes feeiaws 3.3 5.4 1504 0.055] 0.04 | 0.70 | 87 23 15 43 0.3 7 t 450 
Venus.... 8.4 | 30.4 3788, 0.920] 0.81 | 0.88 |224 16 49 0.9 69 I+ 68 
2 Rect: Bisit ares sade 3959 se 1.000} 1.00 23 56 4 1.0 44 ir 59 
-Moon..... 15 32.67] .... 1080 0.020 .U12| 0.60 | 27 7 43 12 0.2 7 50 
SAUB es oo -4'<\< 4.7 8.9 2108 -150} 0.108} 0.72 24 37 23 0.4 1b |— 60 
pitert. ... 1 35.2 | 22.6 | 43341/1312. 316.94 | 0.24 9 55 41 2.6 56 |— 270 
UTD, wi. 2 26 bhp t. 1920 9.2 36166) 734, 94.9 0.13 10 14 24 1.2 63 |— 330 
Jranus...... 34.3 1.9 543! . 14.66 | 0.23 103 Rica 0.9 63 |— 380 
eptune..... 36.6 1.3 16466] 60. 17.16 | 6.29 7 42. 1.1 73 |— 400 


a *Epoch, January 0, 1939, Greenwich Mean Noon. . 


e Li 
lly located by C. W. Tombaugh of that ob- 
atory and public announcement made on 


March 13, 1930. Its mass is probably about 0.15 of 
that of the earth. Its average distance from the 
Sun is about 3,700,000,000 miles. Perihelion will 
occur in 1989 and Aphelion in 2114. Its position in 
the sky is in right ascension 8h and in declination 
+ 23°. It lies in the constellation of Cancer. 


Eclipses in 1939 Ne oa eae 
In the year 1939 there will be four eclipses, two of the Sun and two of the Moon? A 


i f the Sun visible in the United States, April 19, 1939. : 
Tocul ee dain one tat a.m, in light face and p.m. in full face, are as follo 


=| Mid- , Mag- {| End- d Begin-| Mid- | Mag- 
Place Beat die Bites ing Place ning die |nitude 
5; y ‘ 11:53 | 0.20 12:51 || Denver, Colo....... 0.46 
payee M 19:30 1088 0.29 11:39 || Evanston, Ill....... 4 : ee 
Atlanta, Ga.... 9:32 | 10:14) O.11 10:58 || Juneau, Alaska...... : Bra estes 
Augusta, M 11:06 | 12:04) 0.21 ise ne heed geen AD Nee race Op ae 
‘Austin, Tex.../.....| 8:56 | 9:45 | 0.20 : ew Orleans, La....| 9:18 | 9:56 | 0.09 
‘Berkeley, Calif......| 6:38 7:39 | 0.59 8:47 || New York, N. Y.... nee en 
‘Boise, Idaho........| 7:48 8:54 | 0.63 10:06 || Nome, Alaska....... : - ers 
: i y : 1.43 |} 0.25 12:46 || Omaha, Nebr......- 9:04 10: 0 z 
a ice MeiecL 11:08 113 | O17 | 12:53 || Philadelphia, Pa....- 10:55 | 11:46 0.18 
<Ghaetenee ya | A0G8 [A138 | Sas | 0s Bar| Se | ost | 
‘Ginclonatl, Obie. pee 19:27 11.251 0.23. | 12:26 || Washington, D. C..-| 10:51 | 11:40 | 0.15 
- Cleveland, Ohio.....| 10:34 } 11:35} 0.25 12:38 
: i y CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE ECLIPSE 
= m.A Total Eclipse of the Moon, May 3, 1939. Dee ee aan Weds ; 
- The beginning is visible generally in Alaska, the See AG 
_ Pacific Ocean, Australia, Polynesia, the Antarctic Eclipse begins .......... October 12 6 34.7 p.m. 
_ Ocean, the Indian Ocean, and eastern and central) Central eclipse begins....OQctober 12 8 17.2 p.m. 
Asia; the ending is visible generally in the western | Central eclipse ends..... October 12 9 2.3 p.m 
part of the Pacific Ocean, Polynesia, Australia,| Eclipse ends .......... October 12 10 45.0 p 


Asia, the Antarctic Ocean, the Indian Ocean, Iv. A Partial Eclipse of the Moon, Oct. 27-28, 
“Madagascar, Africa, except the northwestern part, | 1939. Visible in the United States. 


and the eastern part of Europe. The beginning is visible generally in Europe i 
Ay j except the extreme eastern part, the western part 
4 CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE ECLIPSE of Africa, the Atlantic Ocean, North and South 


* - America, the eastern part of the Pacific Ocean 
; Standard Time at Fairbanks, Alaska . | and the northeastern extremity of Asia; the ending 
m is visible generally in the North Atlantic Ocean, 
23.4 a.m.| the Arctic Ocean, North and South America, the 
27.6 a.m.| Pacific Ocean, Polynesia, the eastern part of 
39.5 a.m.| Australia and northeastern Asia. x 


Mstige a 
Moon enters penumbra...... May 3 
- Moon enters umbra........... May 3 
+ “Total eclipse begins .......... May 3 


AQT Pw 


D hl Middle of the eclipse.......- May 3 16.2 a.m. CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE ECLIPSE 
Bes Total eclipse ends .......... May 3 42.9 a.m. Eastern Standard Time 
Moon leaves umbra.......... May 3 55.0 a.m. dh 
Moc 59.6 a.m. | Moon enters penumbra.. October 27 10 41.8 p. 
-~ pellt:, A Total Eelipse of the Sun Oct. 12, 1939, | Migaie of the Melipse. ... October 28 1 362 
not visible in the United States. Moon leaves umbra ... October 28 3 18.2 a.m. 
__ This eclipse is visible in southeastern Australia,| Moon leaves penumbra October 28 4 30.9 amg 


- in Polynesia, in the southern Polar Sea and in Magnitude of the eclipse=0.992 
_ the southern part of South America. - (Moon’s diameter=1.0) 


yt9 


x Comets, Meteors 

Donatis was the finest comet of the nineteenth; A comet increases in brilliancy as it approach 

i atury and is known as the typical comet. In LE pede perk jets sere as it ene ee 
October, 1858, its tail reached halfway from the teed el aera A ceatraatien meee 


eles is supposed to be composed to: r particl t 

horizon to the zenith. Its period is 2,000 years. dust ad can see sie eeu ee ot a 
BP toe : COMETS THAT HAVE MADE PERIHELION PASSAGES f +f 
a a Long of; From 


Period Year Peri- Inclina-| Asc. Asc, 
Due to in of helion |Aphel’n!| tion to |Node on|Node to 
Return Years Disc. Dist, Dist. |Ecliptic|Ecliptic|Perihl’n 
\ Sk ae ' Deg. o 
 Kopff...............] Mar. 1939 6.56 1906 1.70 3.27 bie aa he 
-Pons-Winnecke..... May 1939 6.0 1819 1.04 2.06 20 96 170 
- 1. July 1939 6.87 1904 1,40 5.87 31 77 353 
Oct. 1939 6.94 1889 1,87 5.40 6 177 196 
May 1940 6.85 1886 1.06 5.16 3 45 mes Pa 
June 1940 7.32 1843 1.60 5.97 atu 206 200 
Te Feb. 1941 5.18 1873 1.33 4.87 13 120 187 
a Apr. 1941 3.29 1786 0.33 2.20 13 335 185 
utes July 1941 6.37 1915 1.56 3.52 16 114 355 
Pk & May 1942 5.02 1902 0.89 4,94 - 17 216 355 
en June 19 8.28 1884 2.43 5.50 27 161 204 
- Perrin Sept. 1942 6.58 1896 1.19 4.57 16 242 167 
Temp Oct. 1942 5.68 1869 1.15 §.21 5 290 114 
_ Neujminil......... Apr. 1943 5.43 1916 1.33 4.90 11 328 4 
. Schaumasse........ Aug. 1943 7.95 1900 Ply 6.80 15 91 4 
SERRATE EOGC, (ots cc. es 3 Sept. 1943 6.68 1851 1:27 5.73 18 144 174 
_ Comas Sola......... Apr. 1944 8.54 1927 1.64 4.78 20 57 
MSCUIE ees. Mar. 1945 7.73 1906 1.59 3.92 13 190 203 
PReMMENE i... 55.05.53. Apr. 1966 33.36 1866 2.10 9.50 163 234 173 
< EUMEWicwe cele oro 1985 76.02 |240 B.C} 0.59 35.32 162 


Ae ‘The largest meteorite of which the date of fall is| was found in 1863 at Bacu 
at 
__-—«-:17,: 1930, about 14 miles southwest of Paragould, 
Be “Ark, Tt Split into fragments. One weighed 820 lbs., Consteienenr ns ce eae 
& he Beet s fast a ons heed ply Shalt aces, The Leonids 
The next largest meteorite of whic e date of} have in the t 
‘fall is known 3s the one which fell at Knvahinva, | November abdut 33 years apart ber the bat eis 
. Hu Fi F . It weighe pounds. ri r to. | 
Nan teh theleortte ound in 1p24 inthe desert - pedeebetoke bn for 1932 or 1933 failed to meet 
2% , in Mauretania, is said to be eet long. Another shower called A: 
__, Thbiracuie Bto meteorite is 13 feet 1 inch jong from the constellation sndeaegan Set sealer 
as 6 feet 4 inches wide, and 5 feet 4 inches high. + | year usually between November 23 and December 7. 


known is the one which crashed to earth on Feb. | Sinaloa, Mexico, and is Still there. Rae 


S are named from the 


The moon completes a circuit around the earth 
in a period whose mean or average length is 27 

days 7 hours 43.2 minutes; but in consequence of its 
motion in common with the earth around the sun, 
the mean duration of the lunar month—that is, the 
time from new moon to new moon—is 29 days 12 

hours 44.05 minutes, which is called the moon’s 
sSynodical period. 

If the earth were motionless in space the moon’s 
orbit would be nearly an ellipse, having the earth 
in one of the foci; hence the distance from the 

_ earth varies during the course of a lunar month. 

The mean distance from the earth according to 
the American Ephemeris is 238,857 miles. The 
Maximum distance, however, may reach 252,710 
miles, and the least distance to which the moon 
can approach the earth is 221,463 miles. 

Its diameter is 2,160 miles, and if we deduct 
from her distance from the earth the sum of the 
two radii of the earth and moon—viz., 3,963 and 
1,080. miles, respectively—we shall have for. the 
nearest approach of the surfaces of the two bodies 
216,420 miles. 

The orbit’s form is that of a serpentine curve. 
always concave toward the sun, and its plane is 
inclined to the plane of the earth’s orbit at an 
ee of 4° 59’ to 5° 18” the mean value being 5° 8’. 

hese points of intersection with the ecliptic are 
called nodes, and it is only et or near them that 
eclipses can occur. 

The nodes have a retrograde motion, which 
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causes them to make an entire revolution in 18 
years 218 days 23 hours 5 minutes and 46 seconds. 

Both sun and moon return to a node after 18 
years and 11 days, so that an eclipse is followed by 
another of the same general character at the end 
of this period. 


The moon always presents the same face to the 


earth, as is evident from the permanency of the 
various markings on her surface. This proves that 
the moon revolves on an axis, and the time of 
rotation is exactly equal to the time of revolution 
around the earth—viz., 27.32166 days. 

The moon's axis is not perpendicular to the 
Plane of her orbit, but deviates therefrom by an 
angle of about 6° 41’. 

By reason of irregular motion in her orbit, we 
see more of the eastern or western edge at one 
time than at another. 

The moon's surface contains about 14,657,000 
square miles, or nearly four times the area of 
Europe; the volume is 1-49 and mass 1-81 that of 
the earth, or about 3 2-5 that of water. 

At the lunar surface gravity is only 1-6 of what 
it is at the earth. 

The centre of gravity of the earth and moon, or 
the point about which they both actually revolve in 
their course around the sun, lies within the earth. 
It is 1,050 miles below the surface. 

The tides are caused mainly by the moon, the 
tide-raising power of moon and sun being as 11 
to 5 


: The Moon’s Phases, 1939 (Standard Time) 


tral Mountain Pacific Alaska 
Sean Time Sur ins a: ee ig ie eee 
aN St. Louis, New enver, Salt an Francisco airbanks 
ioe ep pe ie! eck Etc. ins: Etc. |Lake City, Etc.|L.Angeles,Etc. Etc. 
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; {Full Moon....| 5 4 30 3 30 2 30 1 36 11 30 
8 12 8 10 7 10 6 10 5 10 3 10 
= |New Moon 20 8 27 7 27 6 27 5 27 3 27 
r First Quarter.| 28 10 0 90 8 0 TH 5 0 
» . |Full Moon....) 4 2 55 1 55 12 55 3d 11 55 9 55 
© 6 |Tast Quarter. | 10 11 12 10 12 9 12 812 6 12 
2 iNew Moon.. | 19 3 28 2 28 1 28 12 18d i 
& |First Quarter.| 26 10 26 9 26 8 26 7 2% 5 26 
0 12 0 100 10 0 8 0 
3 Ret orien Db 3 37 3 37 2-37 1 37 11 37 
& : 6 49 5 49 3 49 
| S&S |New Moon...| 20 8 49 749 rs tioeee 
' = (|First Quarter.| 28 7 16 6 16 5 16 4 
8 9 18 8 18 6 18 
ee ee tee} 13 ii? 10 i 9 11 8 11 6 11 
i & 11 35 10 35 9 35 8 35 6 35 
.* 1 25 12 25 11 25 10 25 8 25 
1 9 15 8 15 715 5 15 
eB | a8 | $8 | tose 
% 3 13 30 4 20 3 20 1 20 
5 il 
10 9 11 8 11 711 
2 hee ae 2 a 8 4! & 
11 35 10 35 9 35 8 35 6 35 
10 16 9 16 8 16 6 16 
283 14 4 14 49 ae 
ae rt 4 34 3 34 1 34 
6 34 0 37 8 37 
1 37 12 37 30d 11 37 1 
t Quarter. ae | 3H re ie | ae 
ew Moon... 10 53 9 53 a 134 11 31 
First Quarter.| 21 421 3 21 275 a 12°9 
Full Moon....| 29 5 9 4 —— 
ies | 24 
Last Quarter..| 6 3 24 2 24 1 24 12 24 24 
New Moon...} 13 6 22 5 22 3 34 3 34 12 34 
First Quarter.| 20 5 34 4 34 8 3 ae rie 
Full Moon. 9 27 8 27 sae 
7 
Last Quarter. 12 27 5d 11 27 10 2 22 eH 
New Moon 12 3 on z oA 8 24 7 24 5 24 
I eda 4 hier 12.42 7a ti 42 10 42 
ao 6 12 5 12 3 12 
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3 3 40 a ae 1 45 11 45 
4 . 45 2 45 
2 |New Moon 10 4 45 3 3 4 ex 1 4 
5 |First 18 14 Pie 4 28 3 28 1 28 
Full Moon....| 26 
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Planetary Configuratio 
(Eastern Standard Time A.M, light figures P.M 
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Star Table, 1939 


. Star ni- | al- |L | M 
s - | al- |Light) Right |Decti- | St ree ei 
tude} lax | Yrs. | = ni- | al- |Light| Righ a 
a : rs. | Ascen. es tude} lax | Yrs. Aecoan Redon 
4 ndromedae we ! 
J H. M. 9 iA C 
(Alpheratz)| 2.2 |0.05| 65 | 0 5.2498 45) “Urey ad tala’ now | 8 
B Cassiopeiae.| 2.4 |0.07| 50|0 5.9 i yon)| 0.5 |0.31/ 10 | 7 36.1/+ 5 23 
T Pegasi....... So bil ae OIG toe Bh 
_.A Phoenicis...| 2:4 |0.06| 55 | 0 23.3 Bred (Pollux)| 1.2 10.10} 33 | 7 41.6)/+28 11 
A Cassiopeiae. pedi 2 Atgod | 2 (0-08 ee 
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Deweh to s.| 2.2 0.041 BO 10 405(¢ 10 islaAvdeena 2.2° 10:03) 100 | 9 24/¢)—jsi28 
I Cassiopeiae,| 2.2 |0.04 5 Seo epee 9 
a 3 id 80 | 0 53.0/+60 23 (Regulus)| 1.3 |0.06) 55 
B Andromedse| 2.4 10.05] 65 | 1 6.3|+35 18. Leonis. 28 \o 09] 180 ogo 
eee te foety, Sets SES tco sole Ursae Maj...| 2.4 |0.06|. 55 lip aes Bets 
seo eee A Tt * 
a pibcherman| 0.6 {0.05} 65 | 1 35.4|—57 33/4 Leouis.....| 36 (0:07) 60 huaeeone ae 
‘Pole Star) 2.1 |0.01) 300 | 1 42.0/488 58 ars bol , 
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: 9/434 42 Virginis.....| 2.9 |0.07| 50 
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rginis 
3.0 /0.01) 300 | 3 43.8)/+23 55 (Spica)| 1.2 |0 = 
.2 |0.01] 300 |13 22.9)—10 51 
z 2.9 0.01) 300 | 3 50.3)+31 42 H Ursae Maj... y 
~ .0 |0.00) 500 | 3 53.7/+39 50 (Alkaid)| 1.9 |0.01) 300 |13 45.1|+49 37 
- ...| 3.2 |0.02) 150 | 3 55.2|-13 41/H Bootis....... 2.8 |0.10] 33 |13 51,8/+18 42 
ms ale eect 3.6 |0.03/ 100 | 4 25.0/+19 3B Centauri....| 0.9 |0.04| 80 |13 59.5)-60 5 
auri (Alde- 4 © Centauri....| 2.3 |0.05| 65 |14 3.1]/-36 4 
‘ baran)!/ 1.1 {0.06 55 | 4 32.4/+16 23 A Bootis 
I Orionis...... 3.3 |0.13] 25 | 4 46.5/4 6 51) (Arcturus)| 0.2 |0.10} 33 |14 12.9)+19 30 
I Aurigae.. 2.9 [0.02] 150 | 4 53.0/+33 4A Centauri....| 0.1 |0.76] 4 |14 35.4 —60 35 
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_ A Aurigae |A. Serpentis. ...| 2.8 10.04) 80 15 4123] eee 
(Gapella)| 0.2 |0.07} 50 | 5 12.2|445 56/A Scorpii...... 2.5 |0.00| 500 [15 56.7|—22 27 
[ Orionis 'B Scorpii...... 2.9 j0.00| 500 |16 1.9|—19 38 
- (Bellatrix)} 1.7 |0.02) 150 | 5 21.8}+ 6 18 A Scorpii 
ee 1.8 |0.63] 100 | 5 22.4|+98 33) (Antares)| 1.2 |0.02| 150 |16 25.7|_ 26 28 
Orionis...... 2.5 |0.00] 500 | 5 28.9|~ 0 21 B_Herculis..... 2.8 |0.02| 150 |16 27.6|+21 37 
A Leporis...... 2.7 |0.02) 150 | 5 30.0/-17 52/A Trianguli 
I Orionis......| 2.9 |0.00] 500 | 5 32.5|— 5 57) Australis} 1.9 |0.03] 100 |16 42.2 a 5D 
E 1.8 |0.01/ 300 | 5 33.1|- 1 14\E Scorpii...... 2.4 |0.04| 80 |16 46.2|—3% 3% 
Z 3.0 |0.01| 300 | 5 340/401 6H Ophiuchi....| 2.6 |0.03| 100 |17 6.9)~ 35 38 
Z Orionis......| 2.0 0.00) 500 | 5 37.7|— 1 58,A Scorpil...... 1:7 |0.01| 300 |17 29.5/7 37 6 
K Orionis......| 2.2 |0.01| 300 | 5 44.9|_ 9 411A Ophiuchi....| 2.1 [0.05] 65 |17 32.1112 36 
A Orionis IT Draconis....| 2.4 |0.02| 150 |17 55.2) +81 30 
(Betelgeux)| 1.0 |0.02) 150 | 5 51.9\+ 7 24)A Lyrae (Vega)| 0.1 |0.12) 27 18 34,9|738 44 
B Aurigae....-| 2.1 |0.04) 80 | 5 55.0)+44 57/A Aquilae 
© Aurigae.....| 2.7 |0.03| 100 | 5 55.6|+37 131 (Aitair)| 0.9 [0.20] 16 |19 47.8 rae 42 
B Cenis Maj...| 2.0 [0.01| 300 | 6 20.0|—17 55/[ Cyani.......| 2.3 |0,00) 500 |20 20.0 +40 1% 
EA Argus ste eal cen [A Payonis 2.1 10°01) 300 20 20.8|—56 56 
5 anopus ‘ 6 22.6|—52 40/4 Cyéni 
_ LP Geminorum | 1.9 |0.05| 65 | 6 34.2|+16 27 (Deneb.)| 1.3 [0.01] 300 |20 39.3) 445 8 
A Canis Ma- E Pegasi....... 2.5 |0.02| 150 |21 41,2|+ 9 96 
5 joris (Sirius) |-1.6 |0.37 9 | 6 42.5|—16 38)A Piscus 
- E Canis Maj...| 1.6 0.01] 300 | 6 56.2|—28 53 ‘Australis| 1.3 |0.14| 23 |22 54.3|—22 97 
F A Canis Maj...| 2.0 [0.01] 300 | 7 5.9|—-26 18 
- A Geminorum 
4 (Castor)! 1.6 0.07) 50! 7 30.7/+32 1) 
r The dwarf star named after Prof. Adrian Van Maanen, of the Mt. Wilson, Calif., observatory; 
' though smaller than the earth, is very heavy—a cubic inch of it would weigh 7 tons. 
a Polar Star, 1939 
a Mean time of upper transit (at Washington) and Polar Distance of Polaris 
Upper Pole Upper Pole Upper Pole 
Date Transit Dist. Date Transit Dist. Date Transit Dist. 
H. M.S. Bo aa? Oe 
Jan... ... 1) 6 59 55 P.M.|1 1 13||May...... 1 1 33||Sept. 
eb... 11} 457 26 P.M.|1 1 11/|June...... 1 1 41||Oct. 
ee i] 3 651 P.M|1 1 #5 |July......1 1 44||Nov 
WAT. ow 111 440 P.M|1 1 24lAug...... 1 
tion of Polaris occurs 5h. 55m. before upper tr 


Upper transit of Polaris, or of any star, occurs 
. 56S. earlier each day. The interval between | and 6h. 3m. after lower transit; while the greatest 
lower and upper transit of Polaris is 11h. 58m. 2s.| Western elongation occurs 5h. 55m. after upper 


the United States, the greatest Eastern elonga- transit and 6h. 
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a ‘ Notable Telescopes 


Astronomical telescopes are of two kinds, re-| 


fracting and reflecting. f i s 
In the first, the light falls upon a lens which 

- converges the rays to a focus, where the image may 
be magnified by a second lens, called the eyepiece, 
or may be directly photographed. | 

The reflector consists of a concave mirror, gen- 
Shag Bak of glass coated with silver or aluminum, 
which throws the rays back toward the upper end 
of the telescope, where they fall on the eyepiece or 
on the photographic plate, as in the case of the 
refractor. In some telescopes the light is reflected 
‘again by a secondary mirror and comes to a focus 
either to the side or after passing through a hole in 
_ the principal mirror. : 
_ Since the rays of light do not pass through the 
mirror, far less perfect glass is required and re- 
flectors can be made much larger than refractors. 
For many kinds of celestial photography reflectors 
are better than refractors. 
# _ The largest and most active telescopes in the 
world are in America. They are, for refractors: 
at _ The 40-inch of the University of Chicago, at the 
_ Yerkes Observatory, Williams Bay, Wis. (62 feet 
long); the 36-inch of the University of California, 
at the Lick Observatory, Mount Hamilton; the 
_ 3214-inch, in the observatory at Meudon, France; 
the 31!4-inch, in the astrophysical observatory at 
Potsdam, Germany; 30-inch, at Pulkova, Russia; 
Q-inch, univ. of Paris, at Nice; 28-inch, in Royal 
Observatory, Greenwich, England; the 30-inch 
yhotographic refractor of the University of Pitts- 
urgh; the 26-inch instruments at the U. S. Naval 
ibservatory, Washington, and at the University of 
‘Virginia. 
__ Large reflectors, in observatories, are: 74-inch, 
David Dunlop Observatory, University of Toronto, 
at Richmond Hill, 12 miles north of Toronto, Can.; 
72-inch, in the Dominion Astrophysical, Victoria, 

. C.; 69-inch, Ohio Wesleyan University, Dela- 
fare, O.; 100-inch, Carnegie ‘Institution, Mt. Wil- 
_ son, Calif.; 61-inch, Oak Ridge station of Harvard; 
_ 60-inch, Harvard Univ., in South Africa; 4845- 
inch, Berlin-Babelsburg, Germany; 42-inch, Lowell 

Observatory, Flagstaff, Ariz.; 3914-inch, Hamburg 
University, Bergedorf, Germany; 37!2-inch, Detroit 
Observatory of the University of Michigan, at Ann 


Right Ascension of Mean Sun, 1939 


(At Washington—Mean Noon) 


Arbor; 36-inch, of the University of California, 
the Lick Observatory, Mt. Hamilton; 36-inch, 
University of California, at Santiago, Chile; 36- 
inch, in the Steward Observatory, Tucson, Ariz. A 
new 82-inch refiector is on Mt. Locke, near Fort — 
Davis, Texas, jointly by the University of Texas ~ 
and the University of Chicago. A 200-inch reflect- 
ing telescope, to be the largest in the world, is 
being constructed for the California Institute of 
Technology at Pasadena, California. It will be 
located on Mt. Palomar, 6,000 feet elevation, 50 
miles north of San Diego and 85 miles southeast 
of Pasadena. The 200-inch glass disk was poured 
on Dec. 2, 1934, at the Corning Glass Works, Corn- 
ing, N. Y. An appropriation of 6 million dollars 
has been made for the total project which is ex- — 
pected to be completed in July, 1939. : t 

The Hooker telescope on Mt. Wilson, Calif., has — 
a concave mirror 100 inches in diameter. " 

The U. S. Naval Observatory, Washington, has a ~ 
new reflector of the Ritchey-Chretien type, the — 
chief characteristic of which is a larger field than ~ 
is commanded by the usual type of reflector. When ~ 
the instrument is used photographically it is neces- 
sary that the films or plates be somewhat curved 
in_ shape. - * 

Photographic refractions having a 2, 3, or 4 lens ~ 
objective are smaller in size and shorter in length. 
The best known of these are: the 27-inch refractor 
of the University of Michigan, at Bloemfontein, - 
South Africa; the 26-inch refractor of Yale Uni- 
versity, at Johannesburg, South Africa, the 24-inch 
of the Harvard Observatory at its station in South 
Africa; two of 16 inches at Heidelberg and at the ~ 
Harvard Observatory; and the 10-inch Bruce tele- — 
scope at the Yerkes Observatory. 

The light-gathering power of a telescope is pro- 
portional to the area of its lens or mirror. The 
40-inch Yerkes refractor increases the amount of 
light forty thousand times that received by the eye. 
_ The magnifying power of a telescope is propor- 
tional to the ratio of the length of focus of the 
large lens to that of the eyepiece. 

Thus the use of different eyepieces yields various 
magnifying powers, but those exceeding 1,000 are 
seldom used because of the trembling of the 
earth’s atmosphere. s 


eats 


Rees 5; R. A. RA; BAAS 
Ss Date. | M.S Date. | M.S. Date. | M.S. Date M. S. 
M. H. M. H. M. lH. M. H. M. 
38.4||May 1] 2 34.9)/June 30| 6 31.5||Aug. 29 10 28.0|/Oct. 28/14 94.5 
17.8 11| 3 14:3/\July 10} 7 10.9||/Sept. 8/11 7.4/|Nov. 7|15 4.0 _ 
57.2 21] 3 53.7 0! 7 50.3 18/11 46.9 17|15 43.4 
36.6 31] 4 33.2 30| 8 29.8]] = 28112 26.3 27/16 22/8. 
11| 1 16.1||June 10) 5 12.6||Aug. 9} 9 9.2||Oct. 8|13 5.7 7117. 2.2 
211 1 55. 20| 5 52.0 191 9 48.6 18l13 45.1 17|17 41.7 


The Moon’s Perigee and Apogee, 1939 


(Eastern Standard Time. A.M. light figures: P.M. black.) 


ol "* 
Perigee, 1939 D. H.) Perigee, 1939 D. -H. 


eeamieyeias:.. 6 @lduly,..........- 7 8 
y ane FANSUB. ses 15 3 
6|/September...... 12 1 

8/October......... 10 8 

5|November...... 7 4 

7|\December....... 3 2 

3|December....... 29 6 


"Hach month the moon is said to be in perigee 
when nearest to the earth and in apogee when 
farthest from the earth. 

én 


ot) MORNING STARS 
Mercury—January 1 to February 18; April 3 to 

June 7; August 10 to September 22; November 

4 _ 28 to end of year. 

_ Venus—January 1 to September 5. 

_ Mars—January 1 to July 23. 

_ Fupiter—March 6 to September 27. 

i aturn—-April 11 to October 21. 


During any clear night when the moon is absent 
a faint white band, somewhat irregular in breadth 
and intensity, can be seen extending obliquely 

cross the sky, This girding belt or band is com- 

monly known as the Galaxy or Milky Way, from 
its whitish or milky appearance, and has been an 
; eran of study by astronomers from the remotest 


antiquity. 


Morning and Evening Stars in 1939 


H.; Apogee, 1939 D. H 


Apogee, 1939 D. 


January ........ 20 GL Sully oa. os 5 9 
February........ 16 9) AUSUSE 66 es Fas, 7 
March. .16 10} August......... 10 
API.) aiebels 13 4|September......25 4 
May £3, 2.280ee5 11 12|October......... 6 
SURG Si) Oa aise 6) November...... 19 24 
December. ...:..17 Lig 


The average time from perigee to perigee, or from 
apogee to apogee, is 27d. 13h. 18m. 33s; ki as 
the anomalistic ‘month. oe pemeae 


wascng! bose PAS 9 
ercury— 'y: pril 3; Jun 
10; September 22 to November 28. i t0 Ane 
Venus—September 5 to end of year. ; 
Fuvltes- fotuutey ot to: meee oe 
‘upite: anuary arch 6; 
4 end of ear. ae September 27 to 
aturn—Januar; ril 11; x 
nto y pril 11; October 21 to end . 


Disregarding slight deviations in its brightness, — 
breadth, and direction, its course is that ofa aheae P 
circle inclined at an angle of about 63° to the 
celestial equator and cutting this circle in points 
whose right ascension are 6h. 47m. and 18h. 47m., 
and therefore its poles are situated in right ascen- 
sion 12h. 47m. and declination 27° N., and right 
ascension 0h, 47m, and declination 27° S. ay 


oe 
a 


A plus (+) sign 
reverse. 


Astronomical—Magnetic Declinations 
a ee 
Table of Magnetic Declination 


fe = (Variatio 
: Values observed at selected points, Teduced is etaataere A539; 


also 


847 


t 
to the annual change denotes increasing declination, aan aoe oe Roe the 


: (Specially prepared for the World Almanac in the office of the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey.) 


Ap.|] Ap- |DeclI’n 
State Station |prox.| prox. | Jan., | An Ap. | Ap- |Decl’n 
= “i *y 3 State Station 
ho prox.| prox. | Jan., |An 
z ‘ Lat. Long.| 1939 | Ch. ts Lat. |Long.| 1939 |Ch 
o - o oF ° ’ , ~The 
Ala...... Huntsville 34 44] 86 35] 4 14 BE} +2//M eo 871119 Glia Oran 
tee ont 
Mobile... -/80 42] 88 09] § 11 8 +2||Neb..1.. Tinoomn...... 149 Sol-96 S019 ap amnaee 
Ariz..... Nogales. a 31 21 119 56 13 53 E +1 Nev..... Gateen City, 39 oF 119 46 7 $8 a 
7% yuma 4 32 44 14 37 13 57 E Re N. He... Concord if 3°13. UT 33 1 BSW ne) 
eee grins ea Galan Sees ak tal ee: renton...... 415 | 74 48/10 24w|41 
Bee anwolee...- 34 O5/118 15118 53 & . M....|Santa Fe...... 405 4/1105 5/713 25 | 0 
ae ait | Ps fee eek 4s 
San Diego... .|32 42/117 13/15 13 E] 0 Breokien a to 36 ° 73 54 sw i? 
des Ban Francisco . 37 48 132 28 V7 58 Mie — 1 Buffalo... | ||42 56] 78 52] 7 34W ay 
Conn....|Harttord.....|41 47] 72 4a|13 dew +2\IN. c.... Raleigh. a 39| 4 16Wl oO 
Det,....[poversr: fa on) 1 S008 2FW| *olhv-v....(Sumurs sum) 
et ek UROVER< ew eek. 2 - D....|/Bismarck . 3 E|— 
D.: G....|Washington ...|38 53] 77 00| 7 0lW| G P 3 oe } 
Fia......|Jacksonville. ..|30 22| 81 40| 1 00 'e| +1||Ohio....|\cmernnati 6 37 E42 
81 48] 2 56 E 0 Cleveland. 4 59WI-1 
84 18] 2 32 BE] +1 Columbus. ... 1 53W|-1 
84 22] 1 34 BE) +2/|Okla Atoka.. : 9 02 B\+2 
81 04| 0 21 BE] +1 Guthrie... 9 56 Bi/+1 
116 12}19 15 E| —1]/Ore Portland...... 2 56 E|—2 
87 35}; 2 22 BE] +1)/Pa...... Harrisburg... .|40 15) 76 53) 8 32W] 0O 
89 39] 3 50 BE} +1 Philadelphia. .|39 57| 75 12| 9 49W|+1 
85 08] 0 56W] —1 Pittsbirgh ....|40 29] 80 01] 5 35W]—1 
86 12] 0 31 BR] +2/|/R. 1..... Providence..../41 46] 71 28|14 42W|+2 
93 34 722E| Oj/S. G....:|Charleston.. || /22 46] 79 49] 1 35W| 0 
91 23) 5 23 BE] +1 Columbia... | ||34 02] 81 03] 0 01 E]+1 
99 54/11 19E] Oj|S.D.....|Pierre......_: 44 22/100 21/12 12 B)—1 
95 43/9 12 BE] +1 Yankton. ...../42 53| 97 23|10 42 EB] 0 
84 30] 0 01 BE] +2|/Tenn..../Knoxville...|||35 57] 83 57| 0 40W|—2 
85 42] 0 34 BE] +2 Memphis..... 35 08| 89 56] 5 31 Bl +2 
88 36] 4 14 EB] +2 Nashville... _|36 09] 86 44] 3 24 B/4+2 
91 10| 6 52 BE} +2||/Texas Austin. “i507 2% 30 16| 97 46] 9 22 B/+2 
08] 6 17B] +2 El Paso....... 31 48/106 26/12 42 B)+1 
93 42) 7 48 BE) +2 Galveston. .... 29 19] 94 47] 8 39 B/+2 
68 48119 35W| +1 Houston...... 29 43] 95 23] 9 02 B/+2 
67 00/21 37wW| +1 San Antonio... |29 29] 98 32/10 06 B/+2 
70 18|17 05W] 4-2|/Utah..../Ogden......,. {41 10/111 58]17 45 B]/—-1 
76 30| 7 41w| 0 Salt Lake City|40 47/111 52/16 56 B/—1- 
76 35| 7 53W] “OO live. ./Burlington.. .. |4 73 12/14 55W|+2 
71 01/15 18W| +2 Montpelier. 72 32|16 36W/+2 
: 73 15|13 46W| +2ilva...... Lynehburg. 79 08} 4 11W| 0 
i 82 58| 2 46W] —1 Norfolk. . 76 16| 6 17W|- 0 
y 84 32) 1 37W] —-1 5 39W| 0 
% 87 23] 0 28 B| —1||Wash 3 18 B]-2 
92 03] 7 07 E| —1 3 117 B/-2 
; 93 06| 7 39E 0|)W. Va..|Charleston ...|38 21] 81 38] 3 18W) —1 
j 90 12| 6 38 BE] +2 Wheeling... ..|40 04] 80 40] 2 49W|—1 
. 89 32] 5 49 B} +2]|Wis.....|La Crosse..... 43 50| 91 14] 4 28m] 0 
, 92 11| 6 57 B| +1 Madison...... 43 04] 89 25] 3 48 BH} o 
= 94 32| 8 57 BE} +1 Milwaukee....|43 04| 87 52) 2 11E 
2 90 18] 4 43 EB} +2]|Wyo.....|Cheyenne.....|41 09|104 52|14 45 E ae 
2 TERRITORIES AND DEPENDENCIES ‘ 
* Alaska ..| Dutch Harbor.|53 53/166 32)16 33H) —2)|T.H....|Hilo.... 1... 19 44155 04] 9 53 Bj +2 
Tac ee 51 59/182 28| 6 27 B| —2 Honolulu... ’.|21 18/157 52|11 28 B t3 
4 ‘odiak....... 57 48/152 22\23 56 EB} —1||P.1.....}Manila....... 14 34/120 59) 0 46 Bj/+1 
° St. Michael...|63 29]162 01/19 55 EB] —4||P. Rico.|Ponce........ 18 02| 66 38) 5 1OW|+5 
; PREKGS. Fourie 57 03/135 20/29 54 B| —2 San Juan...../18 27| 66 08] 5 36W|+5 
_ G. Zone.|Colon.....--- 21| 79 57, 5 15 E] —1 4 
oe ee) ee 
; Cuba...|Havana....... [23 09] 82 21| 3 24E| +1\| jSantiago...... [20 00, 75 49| 0 23 H\—2 
: EXTREME VALUES 


Maine. .{Van Buren.... 


Discovery of an invisible ‘‘ghost’’ companion star 
- to the visible star Epsilon Aurigae with some of 
the details of the enormous size of the ‘‘ghost’’ 
"were announced (Jan. 13, 1938) by Dr. Otto Struve 
~ and his associates of the Yerkes Observatory of the 
k University of Chicago. The super-giant of space 
- belongs to the new category of stars known as the 

infra-red, or ‘s. Because they radiate 


black, star: 
ae dark or infra-red light they had escaped at- 
tention. y 
4 The new star, Dr. 


Struve asserted, has not been 
observed by him or anyone else through the tele- 
scope. The existence of the super-giant, named 

the ‘I-star’’ of Epsilon Aurigae was afrived at 
only by inference, Dr. Struve stated. The first 
“suspicion of the existence of the ‘‘I-star’’ came as 


oe 


“[DemarcationPt|69 39(141 00/39 32w|—6 


_ See ee 
147 10) 67 57|22 35W| O\|Alaska. 
Super-Giant Ghost Star Is Discovered 


a result of the periodic fluctuation in the light of 


Epsilon Aurigae. It had 


been observed that every 


27 years the light of that star was reduced by about 
one half in brightness. This, and other evidence 
obtained by the spectroscope, led to the conclusion 


that 
double stars revolvin 
The 


Dr. Struve and his associates as 
diameter of the sun, which means 


Epsilon Aurigae consisted of a system of 
about each other. i 
dimensions of the ‘‘ghost’’ star are given by 


3,000 times the 
that the size of 


this black giant is ctl one that of the sun, 


The visible componen 


described as the “F-star’” 


of Epsilon Aurigae, is ten times smaller, namely 


300 


imes the diameter of the sun, which means 


that the relative celestial midget is 27,000,000 times 


the size of the sun. 


Astronomical—Latitude and Longitude ii 


; 5 3 ; Uae MOE sO coon 
Table of Latitude and Longitude (From Greenwich) = 
Specially corrected for THE WorLD ALMANAC by the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey. Y 


Lat. Long. Lat. Long. a 


° ow PBT 


99 55 50W.||Chicago, Tll.*...........-: 41560 1N. 
| 134 55 388.1138 34 57E.||Cincinnati, Ohio*......... 39 8 20N.| 84 25 21W. 
12 47 16 N. 59 8E.||Clinton, N. Y.¥. 00. ces 43 317N.| 75 24 21W. 
42 39.13 N. 46 47W.||Cologne, Germany........ 50 5600 N.| 65740E 
3648 5N. 2 6E.||Colombo, Ceylon; Lt......| 656 21 N.| 79 50 34E 
40 28 58 N.| 80 121W.||Colon, Panama, Lt........ 9 23 22. N.| 7955 7W. 
31 11 43 N.| 29 51 40E. ||Columbia, S. C.f...... 3400 1N.| 81 159W. | 
42 2156 .N.| 72 31 29W.||Columbus, O.*... . 39 59 50 N.| 83 00 39W. 
52 22 32N.| 453 2E.|{|}Copenhagen, Denm 554113N.) 12 3440E J 
Ann Arbor, Mich.*........ 42 16 49 N.} 83 43 49W.||Cordova, Argentina* 3125168S.| 6411 47W. } 
Annapolis, Md.*.......... 38 58 53 N.| 7629 8W.||Croydon, England. 51 2210 N. 5 50 ‘ 
Antwerp, Belgium. . i 1317N.| 424 12E.||Danzig, Danzig*. 542118 N.} 18 39 54E. t 
Archangel, U.8.S.R 32 06 N.| 40 33 30E .}30 18 52 N.| 78 2 56E. 
_ Arequipa, Peru* 22 28 S:| 71 32 56W.||Delhi, India...... 28 38 20 N.| 77 13 50E 
Astoria, 11 19 N.|123 49 42W.||Demerara (Geo't’wn), 6 49 20 N. 9 45W, 
22 00 S.} 57 45 0OW.||Denver, Colo.*.... 39 40 36 N.1104 56 56W. ; 
58 20 N.| 23 43 15E , 35 40 N.| 93 41 10W. 
44 58 N.] 84 23 18W. 921N.| 75 31 25W. 
256 1N.{173 12 24B8.||/Dresden, Germany*....... 51 315N.| 13 43 57E ¥ 
50 00 8 .}174 46 OOK.}|Dry Tortugas, Fla., Lt... ..|2 7 59 N.} 82 55 13W. 3 
18 26 N.} 69 46 56W,||Dublin, Ireland*.......... 313N.; 6 20 16W. h 
16 28 N.| 97 44 26W.||Duluth, Minn. (Hi. Sch.)... 721N.) 92 600W. 5 
19 50 N.| 44 26 40E.}|Dutch Harbor, Alaska..... 53 53 00 N.}166 35 OOW. § 
00 378.] 38 32 6W.||Eagle Pass, Texas...... A 239 N. 4W. ‘ 
22 20 N.| 49 49 20E..||Edinburgh, Scotland*...... 55 57 23 N.| 3 1046W. 
17 52 N.| 76 37 16W.||El Paso, Texas (C. H.).....|31 45 30 N.1106 29 _2W. 
44 32 N.]100 29 29E.||Essen, Germany.......... 51 27 20 N. 
2518N.] 2 700E,||Fairbanks, Alaska.....:... 64 50 53 N. x: 
94552 N.| 74 6 24W.)|Father Point, Que., Lt..... 48 31 5N.! 68 28 20W. ir 
6 7408.]106 48 38E.||Fayal Id. (Horta)......... 88 3145 N. - 
30 27 23 N.| 9111 25W.||Fernandina, Fla. (GC, H.) |. _|30 40 14 N. 
54 3620N.) 5 56 0OW.)||Fire Island, N. Y., Lt...... 40 37 57 N. P 
44.48 8N.] 2030 57E.||Florence (Arcetri*), Italy.../43 45 14 N.| 11 15 20W. ¥ 
17 30 00 N.| 88 13 00W.}|Foochow, China 2 26 640N. q 
51 53 00 N.| 55 22 .|| Frankfort-a-M., any*.|50 700 N. 4 é 
2519 50 N.| 82 59 30E. -,» Madeira. .|32 37 43 N. 7 
37 52 24 N.|122 15 42W.||Galveston, Tex. (Cath 2918 14N. z 
52 3131 N.| 13 21 51E.||Gay Head, Mass., Lt. . .|41 20 55 N. $ 
32 19 22.N.| 64 49 34W.||Geneva, Switzerland* .|46 11 59 N. ? 
4657 9N.| 7 26 26E.||Genoa, Italy*.......... 4425 9N. PA 
2910N.} 152 50W. 36 6 25N. a 
49-11 N./100 46 51W.||Glasgow, Scotland*........ 55 52 42 N. ‘7 
3555 .N.) 74 4 53W.||G6teborg, Sweden, Lt...... 57 42 20 N. : 
53 36 N.} 72 48 56E.||Greenwich, England*...... 51 28 38 N. Ls 
43 45 N. 5 48 . 11. |13 26 22 N. 
50 7N.| 031 23W. 144000 N. 
2128 N.| 71 3 50W.||/The Hague, Netherlands. ../52 5 10N. 
3 440 N. 48 40E .||Halifax (Nova Scotia) ..../44 39 38 N. 
28 00S./153 133E.}|/Hamburg, Germany*...... 32 51 N. ; 
2724N.) 235 .||Hankow, China........... 0 31 30 N. : 
11 40 N.} 16 36 10E.||Hanover, Germany*....... 52 21 34.N. 
47 56N.| 42131E. , 43 42 15 N. 
Bu 24 51N.) 26 545E.||Harrisburg, Pa............ 40 15 51 N. 
Budapest, Hungary*....... 47 29 59 N.} 18 58 OOE. 41 45 51 N. 
_ Buenos Aires, Argentina... 36 00S.) 58 22 00W. 23 926N. 4 
“Buffalo, N. Y. (C. H.) 53 3N.! 78 52 41W.||Helena, Mont. (C. H.)..... 46 35 18 N. 
Zypt 3 20 N.} 31 15 30E. 60 942N. 
, In 33 25 N.| 88 20 12E. 2218 13N. ‘ 
8158.) 77 14 45W. 2118 17N. 
1252N.) Q 541E. 53 44 50 N. 
248 N.| 71 7 46W. 17 25 54.N. 
6 35 N.}113 16 30E., 39 46 11 N. 
42 38 21 N.| 70 34 31W, 4100 12 N. 
42 50 15 N.1124 33 46W. 42 26 47 N. 
37 722 N.) 75 54 24W. 3019 35 N. 
2 223N-.] 70 338W.||Jefferson City, Mo.t...... 38 34 47 N, 
33 58 N.} 70 12 A 720N. 
50 47 N.| 77 57 0558S. 
-.-|48 23 31 N.j124 44 9W. 6 54 N. 
; NN Cin Lte. . 1517N.| 75 31 16W. 39 556N 
Cape Henlopen, Del., Lt. ..|38 46 39 N.| 75 5 10W.||/Karachi, India*../ 12.1227" 24 49 50 N. 
= ape Henry, Va., Lt....... 55 35 N.| 76 00 27W.||Key West, Fla., Lt........ 2433 2N. 
14 5 N./146 39 6W.||Kharkov, U.S.S.R......... 50 00 00 N. 
ate a5 e ie | sek td Se aioe 54 20 28 N. 
oe Bee N aay oe 
attic, 21 248.| 18 29 548 34 30 36 N 
21 128.] 18 29 26E 154 42 50 N. 
33 30 N.}168 00 0OW. 35 137N. 
3100 N.| 66 56 OOW.||Lahore, India... 222222177 33 40 N. 
28 00 N. 10 0OW.||La Plata, Argentina. ...... 54 308. 
8 9N.| 818 44E 30 25 N. 
9 51 N.J119 45 56W.)|Leeds, England........... 47 50 N. 
30 13 N. 5 108, ||Leiden, Netherlands*. |.” || 9 20 N. 
453 00 N.} 52 19 0OW. 20 6N. 
ot in N a 3 STW. Li ‘i 5B $2 N 
fi .||Liege, Belgium* 
1200 N.| 63 4 50W.||Lille, France. . 3 00 N. 
‘ es) 8 2 1N.| 78 31 20W.||Lima, Peru . . 3008. 
_ Cherbourg, rani 938 54.N.} 138 8W.||Lisbon, Portugal* 42 31 N. 
Cheyenne, Wyo.t.........!41 8 25 N.1104 49 11W.1! Little Rock, Ark. 44 56 N. 


< 


f 
5 
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3 stronomical—Latitude and Longitude 849 
LATITUDE AND LONGITUDE TABLE—Continued. ' 
Lat Long Lat Long. 
o7 ” ° ” ° 7-4 ° er 
532405N.) 3 4 20W.||Poughkeepsie, N. Y.* 
Mites os ss-- [51 46 20 N-) 19 27 308. Ponnan, Poland...” 71. /|52 28 48 N.] 46 82 3017; 
, Cal. (City H’1)|34 313 N-|118 14 33W.||Prague, Czechoslovakia. ...|50 516N.| 1425 48, 
a . (C. H.)....]88 15 16 N.| 85 45 38W.||Princeton, N.J.*..........]40 2058 N.| 74 38 54W. 
Lucknow, Co aay te ae 26 5050 N.| 80 55 408. ||Providence, R. 1.*.. 1212.2! 41 49 46 N.| 71 24 25W 
Lwow, Poland*........... 49 50 11 N.| 2400 51E.||Quebec, Canada*.... 23.12! 46 47 59 N.| 71 13 11W. 
on, France*............ 45 4 al N- ot 47 ook Quits, Ecuador*. mise a ae 014008. 29 33 
ee ee ee oe ed N. 8 eigh, N.C ae ; 
Madras, LUT Sy Seis 13 4 8N-.| 80 14 47E.||Rangoon, are 48 46 06 N be sf: 30n. 
Madrid, Spain®. 2222 tle: 402430N.| 341 16W.||Richmond, Va 37 32 16 N.| 7726 4W 
“1129 00 N.| 86 15 OOW.||Riga, Latvia... _ 22 156 56 47 N.| 24 6 32h 
5328 34N.| 2 14 OOW,||Rio de Janeiro, Brazil "]22 54 248.] 43 10 21W, 
14 34.41 N.| 120-58 33E.||Rochester, N. Y.*.......- “143 1010 N.| 7737 2W 
43 1819 N.| 5 23 38E.||Rome (Royal Univ.), Italy*|41 53 34.N.| 1229 5B 
37 49 53 S.|144 58 335.||Rosario, Argentina. ....... 32 58 00 S.| 60 36 50W. 
38 1132 N.| 1534 33E.||/Rostov, US.S.R......0.1: 57 1130 N.| 39 22505. 
hae ut ase -125 46 30N.| 8011 25W.|| Rotterdam, Netherlands. ..|51 54 39 N. 29 47E. 
eae "45 2759N| 911 282. ||Sabine Bank, La., Lt....../29 28 20 N.| 93 43 21W. 
"139 41 23 N.| s8 2 25W.||Sacramento, Cal.+....... 38 34 37 N.| 121 29 34W. 
“1°g 19 10 N.| 10 49 25W_||Saigon, Cochin-China*. | | | |10 46 47 N.| 106 42 128. 
‘141 416N| 7151 27W.||St. Augustine, Fla., Lt... .. 2953 7N. 17 20 
peak 34 5433S.| 56 12 5)W.||St. Helena Island... |. / 1/15 55008. 43 3 
32 22 40 N.| 8618 2W.|ISt. Jonn’s, Newfoundiand. .|47 34 2N.| 52 40 54W. 
eras 45 30 20 N.| 73 34 39W_||St. Louis, Mo.*.........../38 38 3N.| $9 12 20W. 
55 45 20 N.| 37 34 15E.||Salem, Oregon. ... 2.15212! 44 56 19 N. 1 44W. 
co ee 38 25 10 N.|112 24 43W.||Salonica, Greece. |.) 2:12: :/40 37 28 N.| 22 58 00H. 
ie se: 4358 SN. 7 44W_||Salt Lake City, Utah. |! .///40 46 15 N.|]111 63 28W. 
37 20 26 N.|121 38 43W.||San Diego, Cal... ..._.111|32 4321 N-]117 9 40W. 
pce Shae 45 22 26 N.|121 41 42W_||San Francisco, Cal.*)/ 2111! 28 N.| 122 25 43W. 
“\a3 646 N.| 7355 27W.|/San Jose, Costa Rica... |... 00 N.| 8410 00W. 
ROS: 63 369 N.|151 00 44W.||San Juan, Puerto Rico 00 N:} 66 5 00W. 
"135.4553 N.| 82 15 55W.|/San Luis, Argentina*.. ||. . 468.| 66 20 30W. 
cat Fe eet 38 25 22 N.| 106 13 27W.||San Luis Obispo, Cal 38 N.| 120 45 37W. 
*|98 51 11 N.1121 45 47W_||San Salvador, Salvador 00 N.| 89 13 0OW, 
:|60 17 29 N. 55 Sand Island, Ala., Lt 15N.| 88 3 2W. 
Oe 41 24 34 N.| 122 11 38W.||Sandy Hook, N. j., Lt 42. N.) 74 0 9W 
ee ie 37 56 28 N.|122 35 45W.||Santo Domingo, Dom. R 00 N.| 69 55 OOW. 
“/44 16 14.N.| 71 18 14W.||Santiago, Chile*.......... 448.| 7041 17W. 
**/41 47 50 N.| 123 26 408. ||Santiago de Cuba, Lt. .:..: 29N.| 7552 3W. 
48 8 46N.| 1136 30E.||Sa0 Paulo, Brazil...... 1... 10S. 56 40 
Nagasaki, Japan*. 32 43 52 N.|129 51 58H. ||Saratov, U.S.5.R.......... 00 N.| 46 130E. 
Nagoya, Japan. 35 10 20 N.}137 00 OOF. ||Savannah (Exch. 53 N. 5 22W. 
32 4 2N1118 49 30E.||Seattle (Univ.), W 42 N.} 122 18 32W. 
"140 5146N.| 14 15 26E mb MC Grea/ 4.25.08. sok 40 N.| 126 58 00E. 
“136 854.N.| 8648 3W.||Sevilla, Spain... 2.02.20 2. 40 N.| 6 00 0OW. 
Bante ie 95 5 37N.| 7721 58W.||Shanghal, China. >. 22.2... 41 N.| 121 28 56E 
“140 23 46 N.| 7359 9W.||Sheffield, England......... 40 N. 27 
‘1465951 N-.| 657 28E_})Singapore, Straits Set...... 33 N.| 103 51 11E 
= “141 19 22. N.| 7255 9W.||Sitka, Alaska... 0.0.0 0020. 53 N.|135 20 22W. 
FR BL 29 56 53 N. 4 10W.||Soerabaya, D. EB. I.......4 30 S.|112 44 30E 
“149 48 35 N.| 73.57 30W.||Sofia, Bulgaria. ..2 2272211. 00 N.| 23 20 00E 
Eee ree 545820N.} 136 Soochow, China... .: 00 N.} 120 41 00E 
ee Ne 43 4317N.| 718 2E.||Springfield, 11.f.. . 57 N. 39 18W. 
-|59 51 40 N.|121 31 20E. |/Stalingrad, U.S.8.R 10 N.| 44 32 308 
“156 1950N.| 44 1 30E.||Stettin, Germany . 41N,) 14 33 438, 
"136 49 33 N.| 76 17 46W.||Stockholm, Sweden 18 N.| 18 18 30E 
ee a 711100N.| 25 40 00E.||Sucre, Bolivia ... 00s. 44 00 
sods BSN 44 27 42 N. § 58W.||Sydney, N.S. W-*. 41 §.]151 12 168. 
4219 2N.| 7238 16W.||Tabriz, Persia. ..... ntl 00 N. 20 00. 
5257 20N| .1 8 20W.||Tampa, Fla. (C,H)... .... 53 N.| 82 27 28W. 
49 26 30 N.| 11 500E.|\Tampico, Mexico......... 00 N. 50 00W. 
46 28 37 N. 45 33E.,||Tashkent, Turkestan*. . |. . 41 19 31 N.| 69 17 42B. 
4113 8 N.|111 59 56W.||Tegucigalpa, Honduras....{14 400 N.) 87 17 00W. 
35 28 34.N.| 9730 6W.||Teheran, Persia,........../35 37 50N.) 51 24 20E. 
Nai 9 11 N.| 8 40 34W.||Tientsin China... 2.222... 9° 750 N.|117 11 30E. 
34 43 00 N.|135 29 10E. || Tiflis, U.S.S.R..........-. 414150 N.| 44 48 0OB. 
** 159 54 44 N.| 10 43 22B.||Toklo, Japan*............ 35 39 17 N.1139 44 33E. 
47.2 9 N_| 122 54 OW. ||Topeka, Kan... 22... 39 254N. 40 42W. 
_|40 15 43. N.| 95 56 15W.||Toronto, Canada*......... 43 40 1N.} 79 23 54W. 
“145 23 38 N.| 75 42 59W.||Trieste, Italy*...-........ 45 38 36 N.| 13 46 18H. 
‘181 45 34N.| 115 6W.||Tsingtao, China. ......... 36 3 50 N.]120 20 pon. 
“14524 1N.| 1152 17E.||Tunis (Goletta Lt.)... 36 48 19 N.| 10 18 32B. 
Heats Be gag) 13 21 286 (Cpu tare 45 TNT ob ce 
Panama (Cathedral).-.....| 8 . - pe igs ae . : } 
5 D 171] 54800 N.| 55 12 0OW.||Upsala, Sweden*.... 59 5129 N.) 17 37 328, 
Raramaribo, Dutoh Gul... -) 35011 N.|_ 220 14H. ||Urbana, IL*.. 40 620 N'| 88 13 28W. 
5 a ee aa 39 54 30 N.|116 28 10B. || Utrecht, Netherlands* 52 510N.) § 7455. 
Bone 30 20 46 N.|_ 87 18 28W.|| Valencia, Spain. . 39 27 35 N. oow. 
esac “|31 57 09 S.|115 50 23H, || Valparaiso, Chile 33 1528.) 71 38 42W. 
39 58 2N.| 75 16 43W.|| Vancouver, B. C .|49 14 40 N.}123 5 10W. 
ree eB 38 50 26 N.|105 2 37W.|| Venice, Italy* “145 26 10 N.| 12 20 peu. 
5020 2N.| 4 9 Vera Cruz, Mex., Lt. -{1912 2N. 8 
Tee 38 57 19 N.|123 44 24W.||Victoria B. C., Lt.........|48 25 26 N.}123 23 32W, 
ak ae 71 23 30 N. 27 00W.||Vienna, Aus [iii ii ]48. 13 55 N.| 16 20 20B. 
-]34 26 56 N.|120 28 13W.||Warsaw, Poland*.........|52 13 5N. 1 48h. 
poe tes 36 38 1 N [121 55 59W.||Washington, D, C.*.......|38 55 15 N. 3 58W, 
“130. 1528.| 51 13 19W.|| Wellington, N. Z.*........ 4117 48.|174 46 00E. 
ae oe is 32 00 N.| 72 19 OOW,|| West Point, N.Y.........|4123 22 N.| 73.57 38W. 
‘190-8 468.| 57 29 26H. || Williams Bay (Yerkes*), Wis.|42 34 13 N. 88 33 19W. 
311541 N.| 32 18 45E. || Williamstown, Mass.*..... 42 42 30 N.| 73 12 30W. 
51 41108.| 57 51 30W.||Winnipeg, Man........ .- {49 54 20 N. #7 19.80 
: 43 39 29 N.| 70 15 20W.||Yokohama, Japan........ 35 26 41 N.]139 39 OOK. 
“GE 3 31 00 N.|122 40 39W.||Zanzibar (Eng. Consulate).| 6 9438.) 3911 8H. 
504720N.| 1 6 20W.||Zurich, Switzerland*....... 472238N.| 833 4B, 


* Observatories; + 


: State capitol; C.H., Court House; Lt., Lighthouse. 
- fo find the longitude in hours, minutes and seconds divide the degrees, 


minutes and seconds by 15. 


New York City (The Battery) Tide Tables fore 1939 


(Eastern Standard Time. Meridian 75° W. Prepared by U. S. Coast and Geodetic. survey.) 


January : February fe oe. ean eee 
a Hi if High Low 
eh Day eee ee Re aes Day ta ee 
Ht, Time Ht.| Time Ht. Time - Ht. Time Ht. 
‘aang h,m ft.]h.m ft h. m. ft_| h. m. ft. 
— 47 4.3|10 43. —0.1 
40 0.2 1 5 24 4,.6]11 58 0.5) if 3 ies 
irs: Iie Peterlee cocerernvee 6, 
—0.1 2 6 21 9 —0. e s —O0. 
a oy Th 6 52 4.3|12 53 —0.9] Th | 5 40 4.2|11 51 —0.6 
iis 3 7 13 5.2) 1 03. =1-.0 3 6 04 4.8) 55% mes 
24 —0.5)| F 7 44 4.6, 145 —1.2 cf es oe 3 ye pie 
25 —0.7 4 8 03 5.3] 156 —1.2 8 : ee 
17. —0.8] Sa 8 34 4.8) 234 —1.4 a g = : a slay 
19 —0.9) 5 8 53 5.3K.2 47° —13 3 — 1. 
06 —1.1| Su ! 9 26 4.9} 3 21 —1.5) a a sp # wd ae 
WW = -11 6 9 46 6.1] 3 36. —1:33 5 a 
55. —1 3 M /|10 19 4.8| 406 -—1.4 ie 0 me a 3 ors ee 
02. — 1.2) 7 ($10 39 48) 425 -—1.1 ; =—1. 
43 -1 4 Tu {11 13 4.7, 453 —-1.1 de a if rhe +o Bi 
_ 8 |11 33 45,515 —0.8 % iis 
s aly w Sry ...| 541 —0.8] W |10 44 4.91426 -—0.9 
44 —0.9 9 0 07 4.61609 —0.4 9 12 08 44,453 —0.8 
18 —1.1| Th |12 27 4.1] 6 34 —0.4)| Th |11 35 4.7| 511 —0.5 
38 —0.6] 10 1 01 4.3} 711 -—0O.1 10 Seles ..| 5 40 
11 —0.8)| F 1 22 3.8] 7 36 0.0) F 12 02 4.0} 6 00 
37 ~=0.3) 11 1 56 4.1] 8 18 0.2|| 11 0 28 4.4] 6 37 
09 = —0.5| Sa 218~ 3.5) 8 41 0.2) Sa |12 55 3.7| 6 58 
43 —0.1) 12 2 53 3.9] 9 23 0.3), 12 1 21 4.1| 7 42 
12 —0.3)} Su 3 20 3.3) 9 41 0.3) Su 1 50 3.5) 8 06 
50 0.1) 13 3 53 3.8|10 20 0.2)| 13 217 3.9] 8 47 
14 -—0.1) M 425 3.2|10 37 0.2| M 2 49 3.3} 9 i1 
51 0.1) 14 4 55 3.9]11 11 0.1} 14 3 15 3.7| 9 47 
09 = —0.1| Tu | 5 24 3.3)11 27 0.1) Tu ; 3 54 3.3/10 10 
goo eee gee 8 Se Me 
00 -0.1 ali é 36 a 
36 —0.1) 16 6 34 4.1} 0 15 0.0) 16 5 14 3.8}11 28 
50 —0.1| Th | 6 58 3.7|12 45 —0.2) Th | 5 45 3.7|11 49 
em ae fee 4.3| 101 -—0.1) 17 | 6 04 4.0/5.0 
26 —0.2) F 7 37 3.9, 1 28 —0.3) F 6 29 3.9/12 11 
0 37. —0.2)| 18 7 51 4.44144 -—0.2] 18 6 46 4.21 0 35 
112 -0.4) Sa 8 12 4.0} 209 -—0.4) Sa | 7 07 4.2|12 55 
123 -0.2] 19 8 26 4.3] 225 —0.3] 19 7 24 4.3) 1 19 
156 —0.5) Su 8 45 4.0} 247 —0.5) Su 7 42 4.3} 1 35 
206 —0.3|| 20 8 57 4.3) 303  —0.3)| 20 7 58 4.3} 2 00 
236 -—0.5) M 9 13 4.0} 3 21 — 0.5} M 8 13 4.4) 2 14 
247 —0.2)) 21 9 26 4.21 3 37 —0.3)) 21 8 30 4.3| 2 38 
315  —0.5| Tu | 9 40 4.0} 352 —0.4| Tu | 8 39 4.5) 2 50 
325 -0.2) 22 9 53 40} 409 -—0.2) 22 9 00 4.2) 3 15 
350 —0.5| W {10 09 4.1} 419 —0.3| W 9 06 4.6] 3 21 
400 —0.1/ 23 {10 24 3.8} 4 38 —O.1] 23 9 28 4.1} 3 50 
423 -—0.4| Th |10 46 4.1] 442 -—0.2| Th | 9 38 4.6] 3 51 
4 31 0.0) 24 |11 04 3.7} 5 09 0.1) 24 {10 04 4.0| 4 25 
450 —0.2) F 11 31 4.1} 5 06 0.0) F 10 18 4.51419 
4 58 0.2) 25 411 54 3.6] 5 46 0.3) 25 {10 49 3.8} 5 00 
514 —0.1] Sa ].. .. 5 44 0.1) Sa |11 08 4.5) 4 48 
525 0.3] 26 23 4.1] 6 56 0.4) 26 |11 44 3.7| 5 43 
5 40 0.0) Su {12 50 3.5] 6 42 0.2) Su }.... --.| 5 30 
6 06 Q.5|| 27 12k 4.1) 8 34 0.4) 27 0 03 4.4) 6 48 
617 0.1| M 1 54 3.5| 8 34 0.3) M |12 46 3.7| 6 34 
3.8] 7 40 0.6) 28 2.30 4.2) 9 44 0.2)) 28 1 05 4.3| 8 11 
3.4] 7 24 0.2] Tu | 3 12 3.5} 9 52 0.1) Tu | 1 54 3.7) 8 23 
3.9] 9 06 0.5 29 2:15 4.3) 9 22 
3.3] 9 06 0.1 w 3 06 3.8] 9 38 
4.0}10 10 0.2 30 3 29 4.4110 21 
3.4/10 11 —O.1 Th | 4 20 4.1|10 40 
4.3)11 08 —0,2 31 4 44 4.5)11 15 
3.6/11 10 —0.4 F 5 26 4:5|11 36 


f dd 1 hour for Daylight Saving Time. First line each day is for morning tides. 


e meridian 75° W. Heavy-faced type indicates p. tides. 0 is midnight, 12h is noon. H igl 
‘eckoned from mean low water, the datum of soutaines on charts of the locality. 
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New York City (The Battery) Tide Tables for 1939—Continued 


(Eastern Standard Time. Meridian 75° W. Prepared by U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey.) 


April | May | June 


High ae | High low || High Ajon Lew 
Day |———————_- Day | Day reas. . - 
f Time Ht.| Time Ht. Time Ht.| Time Ht. Time Ht.) Time Ht. 
| ne a eee | him.” ft) Som ft. hm. ft |h,m tt 
i 5 46 alec. Ph ee 6 23 4.7}013 —04) 1 7 40 4.4, 134 —04 
Sa |619 4.9)12 0.6) M |648 5.412 30 —0.5) Th | 758 5.4 143 —01 
2 6 41 5.0} 0 —0.7 2 7 12 4.7104 —0.6 2 8 23 4.3] 221 —0.4 
Su | 7 08 5.3)12 og) Tu | 7 34 5.5/1 20 -—05) F | 8 39 5.31229 0.0 
3 | 7 20 5.0) 1 —0.9| .3 | 7 58 471154 —-07) 3 |910 42/305 —08 
mw o1753 °~«#55] Too) W 1816 55/206 —0.5) Sa | 9 21 5.1| 3 12 Seaee 
4 | 816 5.0| 2 10) <4 | 844. 45/240 -O7] 4 | 957 4.1| 3 48 —Oi2 
Tu | 8 38 -5.5| 2 —0.9 Th | 9 00 5.3| 2 51 —0.3)| Su |10 04 4.8) 3 55 0.4 
5 | 9 04 4.8) 3 =—1.0)>.5 | 9 3! 441326 —0.6)] 5 |10 46 4.0; 428 <-O.1 
WwW |}|925 ~~ 5.3) 3 —o7| F (945 51/334 —O.1) M |1048 46/435 0.6 
6 | 9 52 46] 3 —0.9 1020 41) 407 —O 6 |11 32 3.91508 0.1 
Th |10 14 5.1) 4 —0.5| Sa {10 32 4.8| 4 17 0.2! Tu |i1 32 4.3| 5 17 0.9 
7 |10 44 4.3| 4 =0.6) .7 |11 12 3.9} 452 .-—O1) 7. |... calf Syl 0.3 
F (1104 4.8) 4 —e.i| Su |i1 22. . 4.5) 5.00 0:5] W (12.19 | 93:9) 6 GRugeES 
40] 5 eyes” [a 5 0.2 8 | 0 16 4.1] 6 37 0.5 
Sa il = 4.5| 5 0.3, M |12 03 5 0.8| Th | 103" 3.917093 1.3 
wii. 6 0.1, 9 | 0 09 6 3 0.4| 9 | 0 56 4.0| 7 30 0.7 
AA 12 30 3.8) 6 0.7, Fu {12 53 6 1.1], F 1 46 3.9| 8 10 1.3 
4.2| 7 0.4, 10 | 0 56 7 0.6, 10 | 1 38 3.8| 826 0.7 
M : Ee 3.6| 7 1.0 Ww |1 43 7 1.3) Sa |230 40/912 12 
9] 8 0.6) 11 | 1 44 286 O77) d) 12.25 3:7| 9120 Ow 
To i a5 8 1.1) Th | 2 32 8 1.2) Su | 319 4.2/10 05 1.0 
f ‘ .8| 9 0.6) 12 | 2 36 9 0.6] 12 | 3 21 3.7\10 07 0.6 
w 5 = 35 9 1.0 F 3 24 9 10, M |410 4.4/0 54 0.8 
71 0.5) 13 | 3 32 os| 13 | 425 ° 3.7/10°52, 04 
Th 4 2 36 io 0.8 Sa | 418 0.8| Tu | 5 03 4.7|11 42 0.5 
1 0.4 14 | 430 04) 14 | 5 26 3.9|11 39 = 0.2 
B 5 06 soln 0.6 Su | 5 07 0.6) W | 552 5.0).. .- ewe 
i 15 | 5 23 3.9}11 0.2) 15 5 28 0.3) 15 6 . 44 0 o o2 
Sa |552 4.2 M aa : 
03 16 | 6 11 0.3) 16 | 7 04 43,119 —O1 
Su 5 os a4 A 0.1 Tu | 6 30 0.1) F 7 19 5.5 ‘ - “ 
ii 17 | 6-52 BAe a7, NOME 4.4| 206 —0. 
‘ M ; = rap sol WwW |7 06 0.0) Sa | 8 04 5.6, 204 —0.2 
mM 18 |726 4.3 =o.1)' 18 | 7 32 —0.1) 18 | 8 41 4.5] 253 —-O.5 
= tu | 738 4.8 oe.) Th | 741 =o.1| Su |851 5.7252 02 
“ 9 
—02, 19 | 811 —0.3| 19 | 9 36 46,341 —0.6 
4 W 2 2 ap aa F 8 20 —01) M | 9 44 5.5, 3 42 —0.2 
Be 20 |836 43 —0.3) 20 | 8 55 —04| 20 |1035 47/426 06 
 Th|s4t 5.0 —0.2) Sa | 9 02 -o1| Tu |10 42 5.41432 —08 
4 21 |909 42 —0.3 21 | 9 46 —o.4| 21 |1135.. . 4:7) 614 SO 
4 F |916 5.0 0.1, Su | 9 52 oil w i143 5.4 ; . e 
y Sa |10 a to eal m {10 31 ei (i232 4.8] 6 28. is 
: 98 1048 40 —0.2 23 {11/48 —~0.3) 23 | 0 41 49| 705 —0.2 
q Su |10 56 4.8 0.1 Tu /ii 52 0.3| F : ie an : He es 
1 pers —0.1| 24 ‘ y ! 
ha eee es w i247 0.6) Sa |224 49/844." 0.4 
ee. 01 25 | 054 o00| 25 |238 44/907 00 
ae i251 4.0 0.5) Th | 1 45 05| Su |322 4.9] 9°47 we 
. ool 26 |3 41  4.2)/10108) eau 
on “7 a eal “y } re oa) mM [421 5.0|t0 43 70:3 
pts 45 0.1) 27 | 287 —oil 27 | 4:45. . £1(1056 Ow 
— ome 43 0.4) Sa | 3 44 0.2) Tu | 5 18 5.1)11 35 0.1 
wat a4 _0.1) 28 | 4 02 _o2) 23 | 544 41/11 46 Of 
= é “A 4 0.1| Su | 4 44 0.0, w | 6 10.0 S22 | see EY 
3 3. —0.2) 29 | 6 36 4.2] 0 26 0 
= 4 ‘i : th ee 1 5 = 0.2 Th | 6 56 5.2/12 35 0.2 
_ Sa - | Z ; = 
! : ...|) 30 | 7.28 4.2| 114 —0.1 
eu 3 = 5 3 ee ai ¢ 28 ~62)| F [740 5.2|}122  O2 
u wee , i Z 
i 31 | 6 54 : =0.3 
| oy \eia 5.4112 56 0.2) | 


Note.—Add 1 hour for Daylight Saving Time. First line each day is for morning tides. 


is . Heights 
} ei ; -faced t indicates p. m. tides. 0h is midnight, 12% is noon 
‘ gtime merician 7 mean erate, the datum of soundings on charts of the locality. 
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dd 1 hour for Daylight Saving Time. 
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First line each day is for morning tides. 
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astern Standard Time. Meridian 75° W. Prepared by U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey.) a >>. 


October 


November : December 


High Low High Low Hi 
—__—__—_—_—- Day Day ee 
Time Ht. Time Ht./Time Rt.) Time Ht. 


.m. ~|h. ft. h. m. ft. | h. m. ft. h. m. ft. 
20 4.9] 3 0.2) 1 {10 23 4.8] 4 16 0.2] “1 |11 15 4.7 
39 4.2|) 4 0.35 W |i1 10 3.9) 5 13 0.2) F i > Ou 
55 4.8] 4 O38! 2 {11 20 4.7| 4 56 0.4) 2 | 010 4.0 
19 4.1] 4 | ie a - dat OOO 0.3) Sa |12 16 4.5 
39 48] 4 25 0:5) 3 40 16 3.9] 5 54 0.6) 3 1 09 41 
10 4.0) 5 20 0.6) F {12 23 4.6] 7 15 0.4] Su | 117 4.4 
34 4.7} 5 00 0.6, 4 119 4.0] 7 26 0.7); 4 | 2 07 4.2 

os .--| 6 14 0.8] Sa | 1.28 4.5] 8 26 0.3) M | 2 19 4.2 

0 13 3.9] 5 50 0:8] 5 | 292 4.1] 8 48 0.5 5 | 3 08 4.4 

12 33 4.6| 7 36 0.8 Su | 2 35 4.4] 9 28 0.1) Tu | 3 25 : 

1 20 3.9} 7 30 0.9} 6 | 3.28 4.4] 9 53 0.3) 6 | 4 10 

1 39 4.6) 8 52 0.7 M 3 44 4.5110 22 —0.2) W 4 35 

2 31 4.0] 9 04 O08} 7 | 432 4.7/10 52 —0.1) 7 | 5 10 

2 51 4.6| 9 54 @.4 Tu | 4 52 4.6/11 13 —0.4) Th | 5 35 

3 43 43/10 10 0.4) 8 | 5 30 5.1]11 45 -0.4) 8 | 6 04 

4 05 4.8|10 47 0.0 W | 551 4.7 F 6 27 

4 50 4.7|11 07 0:07 «69 «|| 6 22 5.4] 0 04 -0. 6 9 | 653 

& 11 5.0]11 36 -—0.3 Th | 6 43 4.8|12 36 -—0.6| Sa | 7 16 

5 48 1d Fock at. 117208 5.6] 0 53 —0.7) 10 | 7 38 

6 09 5.2|12 02 -—0.3 F 7 31 4.8) 1 27 —0.8| Su | 8 03 

6 39 5.5] 0 28 —-0.6) I11 7 54 5.6} 1 41 —0.7) 11 | 8 22 

6 59 §.4|12 54 —0.6 Sa | 8 18 4.7| 216 -0.8) M | 8 48 

7 27 5.8 16 -—0.7, 12 | 8 40 5.5| 2 28 es 12. | 9 05 

7 47 5.4) 145 -—0.8 Su | 9 06 4.5] 3 04 9 35 

8 13 5.¢ 04 -0.8) 13 | 9 26 5.3 14 9 49 jf 

8 36 5.2] 234 -0.8 M | 9 55 4.2| 3 48 23 

8 59 5.8] 2 52 6.0] 3 58 34 

9 25 5.0] 3 24 4.0) 4 34 11 

9 50 5.6] 3 36 21 


10 17 4.6 58 


10 42 5.2 
i115 4.3 


1 
i 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
4 
4 
4 
{il 36 4.9} 5 U8 
5 
6 
6 
7 
rb 
8 
8 
9 
9 


2 02 


> 
> 
CO OM RNIB AT Th PO WH WH NE RONO: 


BESS CO CH MINT ANN AA RW WY NY BE HO 


3.7| 6 25 45 
ees 4.1| 7 04 45 
012 41] 601 3.6| 7 30 1 29 ‘ 
1231 4.6] 6 44 3.8| 8 05 1 31 
107 3.9] 7 05 3.6] 8 38 215 
124 4.31 7 50 3.7] 9 02 2 16 
202 © $:7| 8-15 3.7| 9 37 3 04 
219 4.1] 8 51 3.6] 9 53 3 12 
gee AT 3.8|10 28 3 58 1 
315 4.0) 9 46 3.6|10 38 414 1 
356 3.810 13 4.0/11 15 4 53 1 
413 4.0/10 34 3.7|11 22 5 15 1 
| 451 4.0/11 02 4.3|11 58 0.3) 23 | 5 42 rd 
507 4.1|11 19 eed Y.. al Sab: 6.86 12 
5 38 4.5] 004 0.0) 24 | 6 26 0 
5 3.9/12 44 0.0] Su | 6 51 1 
6 4.7/0 45 -0.1) 28 | 7 08 0% 
6 4.01129 0.2) M | 7 34 1 
6 0 41 4.91127 —0.2| 26 | 7 48 1 
115 4.01212 —0.3| Tu | 8 18 Di 
1 22 5.0] 208 0.3) 27 | 8 30 oy 
1 56 4.0| 254 —0.4) W | 9 05 3 
1 59 5.1) 248 —0.3 9 17 3 
2 36 4.0] 337 —0.5 9 58 4 
% 85 5.0] 330 —0.3 09 4 
315 4.01418 —0.5 55 4 
3 09 491412 -0.2)- 06 4 
3 52 _ 4.0/5 62 —0.4 52 5 
3 + 5 
4 04 6 


dd 1 hour for Daylight Saving Time. First line each day is for morning tides. 


eridian 75° W. Heavy-faced type indicates p. m. tides. 0h is midnight, 12% is noon.. He 
of ffom mbt low water, the datum of soundings on charts of the locality. 


854 Astronomical—High Tide ‘Table; W aber 
Time of High Water at Points on the At 


To be added to or subtracted from high-water time at New York City, as 8) 


< . M. fe ae H. a5 k 
Albany, N.Y e..2sa add| 9 05 Key West, Fla.......a 1 35 ||Portland, Me........ 
Annapolis, Md....... add| 9 10 League Island, Pa. add 
Atlantic City, N. J...sub. 05 | Marblehead, Mass add 
Baltimore, Md......- add| 11 00 ||Nahant, Mass... add| 2 45 ||Providence, R. 1:.... 
Bar Harbor, Me...... add 20 ||Nantucket, Mas add| 3 35 |/Richmond, Va....... 


35 ||Newark, N. J 


Beaufort, 8. C....... add 8 
00 ||New Bedford, Mass. .sub. 


Block Is. Hbr., R. I.. 


Rockland, Me. 


NDNASH Om NWOS WN US 


1 
1 
2 
1 
Boston, Mass... ..add| 2 45 |;Newburyport, Mass...add Rockport, Mass...... 
Bridgeport, Conn add| 2 55 ||New Haven, Conn....add Salem, Mass......... da 
stol, R. I... _sub.} 0 55 ||New London, Conn...add Sandy Hook, N. J.... 
Cape May, N. J. .Bub.| 0 45 ||Newport, R.I....... sub. Savannah, Ga....... 
Charleston, §. C..... ‘sub.| 0 30 ||Norfolk, Va......... add Southport, N. C.... 
>,» Bastport, Me. ....50. add| 2 25 ||Norwich, Conn....... add Viney’d Hav'n, Mass 
' Fernandina, Fla...... add} 6 20 |/Old Pt. Comfort, Va..add Washington, D. C... 
Gloucester, Mass..... add| 2 40 ||Philadelphia, Pa..... add Watch Hill, R. I..... 
Hell Gate Light, N. Y.add| 2 00 ||Plymouth, Mass..... add | West Point, N.Y... 
Isle of Shoals, N. H...add| 2 40 ||Point Lookout, Md...add Riko se aope ee INC... 
1 


_ Jacksonville, Fla..... add 


Places | Feet. 


Balboa, Panama.| 12 7 |\Mobile, Ala....... San Diego, Cal.... 4 

Baltimore, Md... 1 2. 2 6 Sandy Hook, N. J.. 4 

‘Boston, Mass... . 5 None |None ||San Francisco, Cal. 3 il % 
- Charleston, 8. C. 2 Newport, R. I. ... 3 6 ||\Savannah, Ga..... 7 5 4 
- Colon, Panama. . 11 ||New York, N. Y.. 4 ot 7 7 a 

Eastport, Me. 2 |\Old Pt. Comfort, Va. 2 Tampa, Fla....... 1 10 @ 

Galveston, T: 0 Philadelphia, Pa... 5 Washington, D. C.. 2 11.4 

4 Portland, Me ‘ 


Key West, Fla. 3 


Weather Signals. 


The Weather Bureau, United States Department | Southwest Storm Warning—A white pennant be- 
of Agriculture, furnishes the ‘‘Forecasts which are | low a square red flag with black centre displayed by 
prepared daily and communicated to the public by| day, or a white lantern below a red lantern dis- 
telegraph, telephone, radio, and mail. Yi Played by, night, indicates the approach of a stor: 
Small Craft Warning—A red pennant indicates | of marked violence with winds beginning from the 
hat moderately strong winds that will interfere | southwest. ; 
with the safe operation of small craft are expected. Northeast Storm Warning—A white pennant 
No night display of small craft warnings is made. | above a square red flag with black centre displaye . 
_ Northeast Storm Warning—A red pennant above| by day, or a white lantern above a red lantern 
a sduare red fiag with black centre displayed by | displayed by night, indicates the approach of a 
day, or two red lanterns, one above the other, dis- | storm of marked violence with winds beginning 


Played by night, indicates the approach of a storm | from the northwest. 
of marked violence with winds beginning from the Hurricane, or Whole Gale Warning—Two squa 
northeast. flags, red with black centres, one above the other, 
_ Southeast Storm Warning—A red pennant below | displayed by day, or two red lanterns, with a white 
& square red flag with black centre displayed by | lantern between, displayed by night, indicate the 
day, or one red lantern displayed by night, in- | approach of a tropical hurricane, or of one of the 
dicates the approach of a storm of marked violence | dangerous storms which occasionally move across” 
ith winds beginning from the southeast. the Great Lakes or up the Atlantic Coast. q 


RULES FOR FORETELLING THE WEATHER 
(Adapted for use with aneroid barometers; contributed by U. S. Weather Bureau) 


___ Barometer | Wind from | Weather Indicated 


| ‘High and steady SW to NW Fair and little temperature change f 
ge High and rising rapidly | SW to NW Fair followed by warmer and rain vine Sal ae or 
E Nery high, falling slowly | SW to NW Fair and slowly rising temperature for two days. 
is eeiee ead tana aes z = BE Ae within 24 hours. : 
m7 and falling rapidly o nereasing wind wit 1 
__-High and falling slowly | SE to NE Rain in 2 to 18 oun eye 


High and falling rapidly | SE to NE 
' High and falling slowly | E to NE 7 
Stummer—rain in 12 to 24 hours. 


High and falling rapidly | E to NE 

og are Winter—rain or snow @ i i 

Low and falling slowly | SE to NE Rain will continue one = two days. bis 

Low and falling rapidly | SE to NE Rain and high wind; clearing and cooler in 36 hours 
Low and rising slowly S to SW Clearing soon and fair several days. i 
Low and falling rapidly |S toE Severe storm soon, clearing and cooler in 24 hours. 


Increasing wind with rain in 12 hours. 
Summer—light winds, fair. Winter—rain in 24 hours. 


ni Low and falling rapidly | EtoN Nortanet gales with heavy rain or snow, followed in winter 
y cold wave. 
ne Low and rising rapidly Going to W Clearing and colder. 


Thermometers—-Comparative Scales 


4) Reau- Centi- en- Reau- | Centi- 
mu gr-de. ei 
0’ | “100° | 212° | Water Boils 80° tty 
: at Sea- 


Level. , Wi 
35 
.2 


Roads Centi- r 
ea acer heit 


4 
Alcohol Boils 


Temperate 


Tallow Melts 


am "To reduce Fahrenheit to Centigrade subtract 32) to Fahr : y 
yf degrees and multiply by 5/9; to reduce Centigrade! to reduce. Hesuniur to Grate ae ‘5/ 


(Revised by the United States 


The atmosphere is composed of a mixture of gases 
/and surrounds or enyelops the whole earth. It is 
_ sometimes likened to a great sea of gases, at the 
_ bottom of which we live. The principal con- 
stituents are oxygen and nitrogen, in about the 
* proportion of 21 per cent of the former and 78 per 
cent of the latter by volume, the remaining 1 per 
cent being made up of five other gases. Water 
vapor, which is really water in a gaseous form, is 
_ always present in the lower atmosphere, but in a 
" variable quantity. It occupies space independently 
of the other gases, and may comprise up to 3 per 
cent of the total weight of a given volume of air. 
_ The tendency for these gases to escape into space 
is overcome by the earth's attraction, and they rest 
upon its surface with about the same weight as a 
layer of water 34 feet in depth. Im other words 
they press downward. and obeying the law of 
fases they also: press in every-other direction at 
sea level with a force of nearly 15 pounds per 
square inch of surface. 

We can not see the gases, and since they per- 
Mmeate all our tissues we do not feel their pressure 
except when they are in motion as wind. It used 
to be supposed that the atmosphere had no weight, 
and hence the saying ‘‘light as air.’ 

Since the density of air at sea level is only about 
one eight-hundredth part thai of water. it follows 
that the atmosphere would be eight hundred times 
34 feet, or about 5 miles in depth if it were of the 

| Same density at all altitudes, which it is not. Gases 


Astronomical-—-Atmosphere; Aurora; The Poles 


The Atmosphere 


Weather Bureau, Washington) 


are easily compressed, and therefore the layers near 
sea level have the greatest density because they are 
compressed by the weight of all that lies above. 
With increase of distance above sea level this 
weight is decreased steadily by the amount of air 
that is left below. and thus the pressure and density 
gradually diminish to nothingness, 

So much of the atmosphere is compressed into 
the lower layers that one-half of it lies below an 
elevation of 315 miles, although traces of some of 
its gases have been revealed at an altitude of 
nearly 200 miles. Only one sixty-fourth of the 
atmosphere lies above an altitude of 21 miles. so 
we may realize that this gaseous envelope is rela- 
tively very thin as compared with the diameter 
of the earth. 2 

The air holds in suspension many substances, 
such as bacteria and dust particles. We may 
sometimes think that it would be a great advantage 
to have all such foreign matter eliminated, but if 
so it is because we do not realize the results. 

_Only a small portion of the bacteria are of the 
disease-breeding types, while many of the re- 
mainder are of real benefit to mankind. Bacteria 
are the chief factors in manufacturing all of the 
products of fermentation, and also they are the 
active agents that disintegrate the organic matters 
in the soil and prepare them for plant food. 

_ Some of the dust particles in the air are very 
important as they form nuclei on which water 
vapor condenses when air is cooled sufficiently, and 
without which there could be no clouds or rain. 


The Poles of the Earth 


The geographic (rotation) poles, or points where 
the Earth’s axis of rotation cuts the surface, are 
not absolutely fixed in the body of the Earth. The 
=e of rotation describes an irregular curve about 
ts mean position. Fi . : 

Two periods have been detected in this motion: 
(1) an annual period due to seasonal changes in 

' barometric pressure, load of ice and snow on the 
surface and to other phenomena of seasonal char- 
acter; (2) a period of about fourteen months due 
to the shape and constitution of the Earth. 

In addition there are small but as yet unpre- 
dictable irregularities. ‘The whole motion is so 
sm that the actual pole at any time remains 

| within a circle of thirty or forty feet in radius 

eentered at the mean position of the pole. _ 

The pole of rotation for the time being is of 
course the pole having 4 latitude of 90° and an 
indeterminate longitude. 

The north magnetic pole of the Earth is that 
Tegion where the magnetic force is vertically 
' downward and the south magnetic pole that region 
_where the magnetic force is vertically upward. A 
compass placed at the -magnetic poles experi- 
ences no directive force. 

There are slow changes with time in the dis- 
tribution of the earth’s magnetic field. These 
changes were at one time attributed in part to a 

periodic movement of the magnetic poles around 
' the geographic poles, but later evidence re. ‘es 
' this theory and points, rather, to a slow migra- 
_ tion of “‘disturbance’’ foci over the earth. There 

appears to be a small irregular migration of the 

' magnetic poles, but there are not sufficient ob- 

servations available as yet to define the motion 


with any great Gegree of accuracy. 

The center of the area designated as the north 
Magnetic pole is in about latitude 70.5 N and 
longitude 96 W. : 

The position of the south magnetic pole has been 
tentatively accepted as in latitude 724 S and 
longitude 154 E. 

The direction of the horizontal component of 
the magnetic field at any point is known as mag- 
netic north at that point, and the angie by which 
it deviates east or west of true north is known as 
the magnetic declination, or in the mariner’s 
terminology the variation of the compass. 


A compass without error points in the direction ~ 


of magnetic north. (In general this is not the 
direction of the magnetic north pole). If one 
follows the direction indicated by the north end of 
the compass, he will travel along a rather irregu- 
lar curve which eventually reaches the north 
magnetic pole (though not usually by a great- 
circle route). However, the action of the com- 
pass should not be thought of as due to any 
influence of the distane pole, but simply as an in- 
dictation of the distribution of the earth’s mag- 
netism at the place of observation. 

There is always some part of the Harth where 
the variation of the compass is zero. that is, the 
northward compass-direction coincides with the 
true northward direction. y 

About 1800 the line of no variation crossed the 
United States, passing between Washington and 
Baltimore. It now crosses the United States from 
Michigan to Florida, In Europe the line of no 
variation passed through London in 1655, through 
Paris in 1670, and now passes near Bucharest. 


| The Aurora 
- (By the Department of Research in Terrestrial Magnetism, Carnegie Institution of Washington) 


. They are most frequently seen in two 
_ broad beits pitch lie approximately along the 


seas. 
and widely spread auroral displays are 
"assoc: ated with high sunspot~activity and world- 
wide magnetic-electric storms. At such times 
auroral displays are seen as far south as the West 
‘Indies in the Northern Hemisphere, and as far 
north as sere and New Zealand in the South- 
ern Hemisphere. 
~The region in which auroral displays occur has 
been found to be approximately between fifty and 


Analysis of the light of aurorae has shown that it is 
produced by electrical discharges in oxygen and 
nitrogen. ‘ 

The various shapes and directions usually as- 
sumed by the aurorae and their positions with 
respect to the Earth’s magnetic field show that 
this magnetic field and its variations are con- 
trolling factors in the formation of displays. 

he association of aurorae with solar and terves- 
trial magnetic-electric phenomena indicates that 
the sun is the source of energy that produces the 
aurorae. The electrical condition of the upper 
atmosphere is largely determined by the incident 
ultra-violet light and streams of charged corpuscles 
from the sun and by high-speed charged corpuscles 
from outer space, known as cosmic rays. 

The exact mechanism by which one or more of 
these forms of energy produce the aurorae is not 
known. New researches now being rapidly de- 
veloped, which employ radio waves to analyze the 
different layers of the Earth’s upper atmosphere 
will, in all probability, lead to an understanding 
of this mechanism. 


fee: ' 
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an | Mean 
Temper- Rec. | Rec- | Ann’! 
B States Stations Abute. EOF ‘Se iene fom 
a Jan. July eat, es! (ins.) 
».|Mobile...... 52 | 81 | 103 | — 1| 61.6 
ap = 0\6)-1 1) 0 aa 51 | 90 | 119 12} 7.8 
Little Rock,.| 41 | 81 | 108 | —12| 48.4 
.|San Francisco} 50 | 58 | 101 27| 22.0 
~+|Denvers... 2. 4 30 | 72 | 105 | —29) 14.0 
‘{|New Haven..| 28 | 72 | 161 | —15| 45.5 
‘|Washington..| 33 | 77 | 106 | —15| 42.2 
Key West 7 84 | 100 41/ 38.1 
Atlanta..... 43 | 78 | 103 |} — 8} 48.3 
RPBOISC\ sen we 30 | 73 | 121 | —28) 13.1) 
.,./Chicago..... 24 | 72 | 105 | —23) 32.9 
_|Indianapolis.| 28 | 76 | 106 | —25] 39.9 
‘|Dubuque....| 19 | 74 | 110 | —32) 32.9 
.|Wichita..... 31 | 79 | 112 | —22) 30.2 
‘|Louisville....| 34 | 79 | 107 | —29) 43.3 
...|New Orleans.}| 54 | 82 | 102 Z| 5%.5 
‘lportland....| 22 | 68 | 103 | —21) 41.9 
|Baltimore...| 34 | 77 |-107 | — 7) 42.6 
y 72 | 104 | —18) 40.1 
72 | 105 | —24} 32.0 
72 | 104 | —41) 27.2 
81 104 | —_1} 51.9 

79 | 110 | —22| 37 
66 | 103 | —42! 13.6 
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: Mean Temperatures, Highs, Lows, 
(Prepared in the office of the Chief of the Weather Bureau, U. S. Depar 


Mean Pal) Me: 
| Temper- | Rec- | Rec- Ann’l 
ature. ord ord | ®res 
High- cip’n 
Jan. j duly est. Ins.) 


States Stations 


..|Winnemucca. 
. .|Charlotte.... 
.|Bismarck.... 
..{Coneord..... 
. .{Atlantie City. 
..|Santa Fe... 
NGS City: 2 
.../Cincinnati... 
.|Oklahoma... 
Portland. ... 
Philadelphia. 
.| Block Island. 
.|Charleston... 


.|Nashville.... 
.|Galveston... 
. {Salt Lake C.. 
Burlington... 
Norfolk. .... 
.|Seattle...... 


CHROMA MOOI O RAW AOWAUWO RN: 


nesek 


W.Va... Parkersburg... 
Wis. ...}Milwaukec... 
Wyo....|(Cheyenne.... 


On April 5, 1926, at Opid’s Camp, in the San 


The minus (—) sign indicates temperature below |'Gabriel mountains of California, 1.03 inches of 
‘Fahrenheit thermometer registration. 


Monthly Mean Temperature and Precipitation 
UNITED STATES CITIES (TEMP., FAHRENHEIT; PRECIPITATION, IN INCHES) 


rain—equivalent to 116 tons of water per acre—fell 
in one minute. 
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_An acre of ground contains 43,560 square feet. 
; Yonsequently, a rainfall of 1 inch over 1 acre of 
ground would mean a total of 6,272,640 cubic inches 
of water. This is equivalent to 3,630 cubic feet. 
_As a cubic foot of pure water weighs about 62.4 

ds, the exact amount varying with the density, 
follows that the weight of a uniform coating of 
< ch of rain over 1 acre of surface would be 
_ 226,512 pounds, or 11314 short tons. 

The weight of 1 U. S, gallon of pure water is 


“a The Meaning of “1 Inch of Rain” 
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8.345 pounds. Consequently a rainfall of 
ove Cs pare os ground woule yu 27,143 een ‘of 
f is equivalent + f 45 
gallons cach. ak ‘S 603 barrels of 45 
rainfall o: nch on a roof of 3,000 y 
would mean 432,000 cubic inches, or 250 cubic. 
available for the cistern. This is equal to 
U. S. gallons, or 41.5 barrels of 45 gallons 
Ten inches of rainfall equals in water c 
on the average, one inch of rain. 2 


| Days| Jan.| Feb. ) March 
=e Bes 

he H, M.| H. M, | H. M. 
Essie} Ovlie) 10.4 fot). 14 
wea ie0;18 | 10, 6 + 17.16 
3... 9.18 | 10. 8 | 11.19 
4...) 9.19 | 10.11°| 11.21 
5, . 9,20 | 10.13 | 11.24 
es 9.21 10.15 | 11.26 
7a 9.22 | 10.17 | 11.29 

e*8...1 9.23 | 10.19 | 11:32 

foro...) 9.24 | 10.22 | 11.35 
10.. 9.25 | 10725 |} 11.38 
ras 9.26 | 10.27 | 11.41 
ie 9.27 | 10.29 | 11.44 
13... 9.29 | 10.31 11.47 
14.. 9.30 | 10.34 | 11.50 
15.. 9.31 10.37 | 11.52 
#6.-.} 9.33 | 10.39 | 11.55 
nF... 9.34 | 10.42 | 11.58 
18.. 9.37 | 10.45 | 12. 0 
BOs > 9.38 10.47 12. 3 
20.. 9.40 | 10.50 | 12. 5 
>) a 9.41 | 10.53 |} 12. 8 
22.. 9.43 | 10.56 | 12.11 
23..,| 9.44 | 10.58 | 12.13 
24.. 9.46 | 11. 1 | 12.16 
25... 9.49 | 11, 3 | 12.19 
Ze.e.jo.50 | 14. 6 |] 12.21 
Be occjeo- oe | 1L..8 | 12.24 
eae. byOl oo | 11,13 | 12,27 
> ONY a es 12.30 
oS SA a8 Lt eae 12.33 
3 Se ee 12.36 


The longest day is June 21; shortest, Dec. 21. 
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Days’ Lengths at N. Y. City—Sunrise to Sunset 


April 


May June 
H. M. | H. M. 
13.55 | 14.54 
13.58 | 14.55 
14. 0 | 14.56 
14. 2} 14.58 
14, 4 | 14.59 
1400701 962 8 
14230) 15s. 3 
14,12 | 15. 2 
14.14 | 15, 3 
14.17 | 15, 4 
14.19 | 15, 5 
14.21 15, 5 
14.23 | 15. 6 
14°25 |.15. 7 
14.27 | 15. 8 
14.29 | 15. 8 
14.31 15. 9 
14.33 | 15, 9 
14.35 | 15, 9 
14.37 | 15, 9 
14.39 | 15, 9 
14.40 | 15. 9 
14.42 | 15, 9 
14.43 | 15. 9 
14.44 | 15, 8 
14.46 | 15. 8 
14.48 | 15. § 
14,49 | 15. 8 
14.51 | 15, 7 
14.52 | 15. 6 
cs eee 


July Aug. 
H. M. H. M, 
15. 6 | 14.24 
15. 5 | 14.22 
15. 5 | 14.20 
16. 4) 34517 
15. 3 | 14.15 
15. 2 | 14,12 
15. 1 | 14.10 
14.59 | 14. 7 
14.58 | 14. 5 
14.57 | 14. 3 
14.56 | 14. 1 
14.55 | 13.59 
14.54 | 13.57 
14.53 | 13.55 
14.52 | 13.52 
14.51 | 13.50 
14.49 | 13.48 
14.48 | 13.45 
14.47 | 13.43 
14.45 | 13.40 
14.44 | 13.38 
14.42 |. 13.35 
14.40 | 13.33 
14.38 | 13.30 
14.36 | 13.28 
14.35 | 13:25 
14.34 | 13.23 
14.32 | 13.20 
14.30 | 13.17 
14.28 | 13.14 
14.26 | 13.12 


Sept, 


im 
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Oct. Nov. Dec 
H. M. | H. M. | A.M, 
11.49 | 10.27 | 9.28 
11.47 | 10.25 | 9.27 
11.44 | 10.23 | 9.25 
11.41 | 10.21 | 9.24 
11.38 | 10.18 | 9.23 
11.35 | 10.15 | 9.22 
11.32 | 10.13 | 9.21 
11.29 | 10-11 | 9.21 
11.26 | 10. 9 | 9.20 
11.24 | 10. 7 | 9.19 
11,21 |} 10; 3) Oeak 
11.19. } 20: 34) Oat 
11,16 | 10. 0 | 9.16 
11.14 9.58 | 9.16 
11.11 9.56 | 9.16 
LT 6 9.53 | 9.15 
Va 9.51 | 9.14 
hi) 9.49 | 9.14 
1 es 9.48 | 9.14 
10.59 9.45 | 9.14 
10.56 9.43 | 9.14 
10.53 9.42 | 9.14 
10.51 9.40 | 9.14 
10.48 9.39 | 9.14 
10.45 9.37 | 9.14 
10.42 9.36 | 9.14 
10.40 9.34 | 9.14 
10.37 9.33 | 9.15 
10.35 9.30 | 9.15 
10.32 9.29 | 9.15 
10.29.40, Sane 9.16 


Table does not show length of day in seconds. 


Daily Normal High and Low Temperature at New York City 
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Extremes of Precipitation and Snowfall at New York 
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Records extending to winter of 1884-5 only. 
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New Vee City Weather Recards fon. 1937, 


the direction of the United States Meteorologist.) 
(Compiled Y PRECIPITATION, 1937, AT NEW YORK (INCHES) 


Day Jan. | Feb. | Mar.| Apr. | May | June| July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. 


Dec. 


4 
i 


seaaens Be i 1.87 | 2.98 | 5.00 | 2.64 } 3.07 1.95 : 
“T.”’ trace, less than .01-inch. 7 In vicinity. a 
DAILY MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM TEMPERATURES AT NEW YORK CITY, 1937 Q 

Jan. {| Feb. Mar. Apr. | May. June | July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. . 
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65] 93] 73] 82 78) 58} 55 

62] 95] 79] 86 72| 64] 54| 40] 63/ 48] 39] 24 

62] 96) 79] 88 76| 63} 52) 45) 62] 42) 34) 22 
88] 71) 82 77} 62] 55 44/ 32) 31) 20 

60] 87} 70] 84 73| 58] 68) 46] 52) 37] 32) 19 


65] 89} 70] 88 76| 63} 53) 40] 51] 38) 45] 30 
62] 84) 74] 87 66} 50} 56) 40} 46) 40) 46) 37 
67| 82) 70} 87 65} 45] 62| 47] 45] 34] 62] 38 
62] $2] 66] 82 67| 54] 64) 59] 43| 32] 47] 35 
60} 75) 68] 93 65| 51] 67 43] 34) 43) 33 
63} 82) 66] 92 68} 50] 65] 47} 40) 28} 37] 28 


Means 47| 34| 42] 28| 43] 301 56! 42] 73| 64| 781 63] 83] 65] 83] 69] zal ssl oil 48] bal sol aa) a 


i) 


i Note.—Hisghest and lowest in bold-face figures *-102°. 7100°. | 
ee aes OF PRESSURE (INCHES) AND TEMPERATURE (DEGREES) AT N. 
Se Pressure (Sea Level) Temperature 
af SSS SS eee 
_ Month High- Maxi- Mini- 
f est Date Lowest| Date mum Date mum 
28).61 3, 1913 68 14, 1932 — 6 
28.70 6, 1896 73 25, 1930 | —14 
28 .38 1, 1914 80 21, 1921 3 
29.03 17, 1929 91 >1 12 
29.0: 1929 95 31, 1895 34 
A 5) 29.34 26, 1902 97 6, 1899 
a, -| 30. f 29.35 2, 1932 102 |, 9, 1936 54 
2A SB ee eels Oa a 31, 29.28 | 24, 1893 102 7, 1918 51 
_ September............ 30.61 7, 1888 | 29.19 | 30, 1920 100 7, 1881 9 
QOUQD ET salt oes ake << 30.72 10, 1929 | 29.06 | 25, 1925 88 1,,18Sla@ 2 
November............ Sra 28, 1932 | 28.70 , 1904 74 ae 1934 


, ; 3 Ve 
December,............ 30.9 28, 1896 | 28.97 | 26, 1909 68 | 23,1891 | --13 


(a) Also in 1879. 16th day. y Also-in 1876, Ist day. 
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Two weather experts from Washington se 
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City Weather Recora 


Astronomical—N. Y. 


Snowfall in New York City (Inches) _ + 


i valerate < eee eal 
5 > 5 -| a2 La] co} >! oS H > 0 ¢ & } Be 
Season 5] 8] 8@lo)}a]a) & | 6 || Season Soa ease a 
: zZzlals |= lel<)4]e 8 Zi/als} Fed asatl| 
1900-01. T. | 0.5} 2.9} 5.8] T.| 0 0 9.2||1919-20.| 0 T. | 7.9) 7.8)'24.2 ni by 0 
1901-02. 0.6} 1.1} 9.4/13.4] 6.8] 0 0 {31.3 0 T. | 1.5] 2.6]/13.5 0.1) O 
~ 1902-03, 0 9.6) 5.9}/10.5} 0 | T. | O |26.0 0 ¥ 7.3 9.9) 6.7 0 0 
f T. | 7.7|15.2| 5.6] 4.4] 0.1) 0 |33.0 0 1.0} 6.0/21.8/17.4 0 0 
0.5/27.8/19.3] 7.2]. 3.0] T. | 0 {57.8 0 0 1.2) 2.5/10.7 8.0} 0 
90 6. T. | 0.7) 3.0] 5.0/13.4| T. | 0 |22.1 0 T. | 0.9/26.2| 0.8 0 0 
906-07. T. | 0.5/10.9/21.1)13.8) 6. O {52.4 0.4 0.2} 0.9] 3.2|25.7 Eee O 
1907-08. T. | 4.4/10.6/13.7| 3.5) T 0 }32.2 a. Wass 10.6 5.5| 3.6 0.2] O 
1908-09. 0.6] 5.1) 9.5} 1.4] 4.1 0 {20.7 0 T.| 2.4) 3.1} 4.0 ge 0 
1.0/11.4/16.6] 5.3) 0.4 0 |34.7 Md DP Hie Dee 2.3 1.9} 8.8 Tete i 
T..| 8.9} 1.1/12-5) 2.8 0 |26.0 TY Po a. tack aa ee 0 in 
1.0] 7.3] 9.0} 1.8] 4.2 0 }23.3)!1 0 T.| 4.2) 0.7) 3.8! baer yh 
0.8)11.8} 0.3} 2.4] 0.1 0 {15.4 0 1,2) T. 1.0) 24 "a0 ba 
0 0.3) 1.2)14.1/21.5 0 |37.1 0 0 9.4) T. 411.5. reat mit) .0 
0 2.4) 4.0) 2.5) 7.7 0 |26.8 0 0.5) 13.2} 0.2 30.1) ya fe 3 
. T. | 8.1] 0.7/11.4/23.8 0 |47.3 Tonos |20.9 yal a 6 
ise: T. {13.7| 5.9)12,.2)11.4 0 |49.7 Q 1.8}. 7.6'12.3} 9.8 v.1) 0 28: | 
fi 17-18. 0.3)11.7/13.6 0.6 0 |32.3 .| T. | 1.9) Ti] 45) 3.6 Tl 8 9 
~ 1918-19. 0 | 0.4) 0.3 1.9 0 3.3111937-38. ‘ T. | 0.6} 0.7) 6.2! T. 5.21 0 9 
‘In 1888, the ‘Blizzard’ of March 12 deposited | storm covered more than a day an 
inches of snow in twenty-four hours, but the! fall exceeded twenty inches. 


Avg. |High Stations jAvg. |High Stations 


Miles} Miles Miles! Miles 
8 59 ||Jacksonville, Fla..... § 57 ||Pittsburgh, Pa....... 
Key West, Fla... i 4 |/Point Reyes, Calif... 
Knoxville, Tenn F = 
n, Mi Louisville, Ky. 
lo, N. Y. . 13 4-.73 ||Memphis, Tenn 
» Hatter: Miami, Fla. . 
Lookout, N. C. rs Mobile, Ala. : 
nooga, Tenn 50 ||Montgomery, Ala... . » Calif... .. 
UU es Mt. Washington,N.H.| 27 | 188 |/Sand Key, Fla....... 
Nashville, Tenn 
New Orleans, La. 
New York City, N. Y. 3 
North Head, Wash... Spokane, Wash 
9 Tatoosh Island, Wash. 
Pensacola, Fla. Toledo, Ohio. ... 
Philadelphia, Pa... .. Washington. D. C 


¥ V nd velocities in true values. at the rate of 231 miles an hour, according to the 
ace. op of Mt. Washington, New Hampshire, on | observers at the weather observatory on the sum- 
1934, at 1:21 p.m., there was a wind gust / mit. 
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. VELOCITY OF WINDS AT NEW YORK (MILES PER HOUR) 


Max. ; Direc-| Max. | Direc- 
Veloc'y| tion Day Month Veloc’y| tion Day 
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a Fog Duration Averages 
e following table shows the a 
Station Hours Statio 

= Ce ee 1,629] Matinicus Rock MGR ssi 5 : 

‘Islands, Me......... 1,554/The Cuckolds, Me......... 

ee Re 1,552|Scotch Ca MPR ee Stes 

vevee es 1,446/Segu 252|M Boe ae 


San cisco, Cat. . 
329/Pollock Rip, Mass 
{ 326/Point Arena, Cal. 


The absolute maximum record is that at Seguin, , 26 cent of the entire year. 
iy hours in 1907, equivalent to about 31/ This and other ‘Stations near 

mt of the entire year, 8,760 hours. effected somewhat smoke in the vii 

aximum observed on the Great Lakes was The highest Pacific Coast_record was 

umet Harbor, near Chicago, where 2,269/in 1934 at Point Reyes, Cal., being 2 

s of fog occurred in 1913, amounting to about} or about 27 per cent of the year. 
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ee The Earth—Its Dimensions 861 
SE Sc a a en 
a Dimensions of the Earth; Ocean Depths 


Earth temperatures—The average temperature | 


(centigrade) ranges at the North Pole from minus 

' 1.0 in July to minus 41.0 in January with a yearly 
average of minus 22.7. The Russian weather ob- 
Servers from Moscow who fiew to the North Pole 
in airplanes and camped near there on a drifting 

ice fioe in May, 1937, experienced days when the 
temperature was up to 32 above zero (Fahrenheit). 
__At the South Pole the range is from minus 6.0 
in January to minus 33.0 in July, with a yearly 
average of minus 25.0. 

— At the equator the average range is from 25.7 

ee to 26.6 in-April, with a yearly average of 


The superficial area of the earth is 196,950,000 
Square miles—139,440,000 square miles of water 
and 57,510,000 square miles of land. 

_The approximate area, in square miles, by con- 
tinents, is Africa, 11,500,000; America (North) 
8,000,000; America (South) 6,800,000; Asia, 17,000,- 
000; Europe, 3,750,000; Oceania, 4,000,000; Polar 
Regions, 6,205,000. 

he latest estimates of the earth’s area place 
the fertile regions at 33,000,000 square miles, 
Steppes at 19,000,000 miles; deserts at 5,000,000 
square miles. 

Asia, the largest continent. is about 6,000 miles 
from East to West, and over 5,300 miles from 
North to South. Africa is.5,000 miles from North 
to South. Europe is 2,400 miles from North to 
South, and 3,300 miles from East to West. South 

_ America is 4,600 miles from North to South, and 
3,200 miles from East to West. North America is 4,- 
800 miles from North to South, and over 4,000 
miles from East to West. 

Limits of Continental United States—Cape 
Sable, Florida, is in latitude 25° 07’, longitude 
81° 05’. The extreme south point of Texas is in 
latitude 25° 50’, longitude 97° 24’, 

The Lake of the Woods projection extends to 
latitude 49° 23’ 04.5” at longitude 95° eae 
. The eastermost land is est Quoddy Head, 
so area Maine, in longitude 66° 57’, latitude 
44 ie ‘ 

Cape Alava, Washington, extends into the Pacific 
Ocean to longitude 124° 44’, at latitude 48° 10’. 

From the south point of Texas due north to the 
forty-ninth parallel the distance is 1,598 miles. 

From West Quoddy Head west along the parallel to 

' the Pacific Ocean the distance is 2,807 miles. These 
distances are computed to mean sea level. 

The length of the Mexican boundary from the 
Gulf of Mexico to the Pacific Ocean is approxi- 
mately 2,013 miles. : 

The length of the northern boundary, excluding 
Alaska, is 3,987 miles. os 

The geographic center of the United States is in 
3 oe County, Kansas, latitude 39° 50’ longitude 
: 35’. 

Some facts on oceans—The last Ice Age, which 
began at least 30,000 years ago, is slowly disap- 
, as the glaciers keep on melting; but in 
_ Antarctica enough ice remains to encase the entire 
globe in a layer 120 feet thick. 

The three great oceans comprise the Atlantic, 
, eles ES te a i omnes big yay square 
miles, an an, ,340, square miles. 

___ Areas in square miles of seas; Okhotsk, 580,000; 

Yellow, 480,000; Japan, 405,000; Andamin, 300,000; 

North, ita Pied 178,000; Baltic, 160,000; 

Hudson Bay, 472,000. 

. There are about 1,000,000 square miles of lake 

and river ee Le land, and 1,910,000 square 

Z of islani e seas. 

. Par average depth of the ocean below sea level 

is 


12,450 feet. 
_ The deepest place in the ocean yet found is off 
“the Island of Mindanao, in the Philippines Group, 
where a sounding of 35,400 feet has been reported. 
' The highest mountain is Mount Everest, in Indo- 
China in the Himalayas, 29,141 feet. 
his gives a range of about 64,541 feet or nearly 
‘ pig tered fine ane the bottom of the oceans and 
1e top of the land. 
See aeantent depth in the Atlantic Ocean is near 


Puerto Rico, 27,972 feet; in the Indian Ocean, 22,- 
968; in the Arctic, 17,850; in the Malay, 21,342; in 


| the Caribbean, 20,568; in the Mediterranean, 14,- 


450; in the Bering, 13,422; in the South Pacific, 
(“Aldrich Deep’’) “30,930; in the South Atlantic a 
sounding of 26,575; and in the Antarctic Ocean a 
sounding of 14,274 feet. 

_ The U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey has found 
in the Atlantic Ocean, northeast of Nantucket 
Shoals, several deep gorges in the southern part of 
Georges Bank, Corsair Gorge, near the eastern tip 
of the Bank, was discovered in 1930, the others in 
1931 and 1932. The largest gorge is over 20 miles 
long and 3 mHes wide. At the lower end where it 
opens upon the ocean fioor, it is 2,000 feet deep, and 
a to 30 miles farther out, the water is 6,000 feet 
eep. 

The British Admirality reports that Thompson 
and Lindsay Islands have vanished from the South 
Atlantic. They had been on the charts since 1825. 

In 1933 the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey dis- 
covered a distinct submarine mountain rising 17,500 
feet from the Pacific Ocean floor of 12,000 feet, 52 
miles southwestward of Point Sur, California. 

The Survey also has found and charted the sub- 
merged mouth of the Hudson River. The gorge, or 
submerged channel, extends along the floor of the 
Atlantic Ocean out to the true edge of continental 
North America, about 100 miles south and east of 
Ambrose Lightship off Sandy Hook. 

At the outer portion, toward the submerged 
mouth, the channel or ravine descends 1,330 feet 
feet in scarcely more than a mile, and is 1,600 feet 
below the surface of the water, while the ocean 
bed beside it is only 260 feet deep. 

Other interesting valleys were found by the U. S. 
Coast and Geodetic Survey in 1935 and 1936 on the 
edge of the coastal shelf between Chesapeake Bay 
and Cape Cod. One of these beginning off Chesa- 
peake Bay (postulated by some geologists to be the 
ancient valley of the Potomac River), can be traced 
126 miles eastward from the entrance to Chesapeake 
Bay where in depths of 1,500 fathoms (9,000 ft.) it 
still continues eastward. 

Numerous submerged valleys have been charted 
by the Coast and Geodetic Survey off-the coast of 
California where these features often are found 
close inshore and are of such magnitude as to rival 
scenic canyons found on land. 

These submarine canyons, variously called gorges 
troughs, or valleys, some of them over five 
below the surface of the ocean, are puzzles to 
science. One of the suggestions is, that a sudden 
change in the shape of the hydrosphere depressed 
sea level in low latitudes and raised it in high lati- 
tudes, which was followed by a reshaping of the 
lithosphere, or solid globe as distinguished from 
its two envelopes of air (atmosphere) and water 
(hydrosphere). Under this theory the troughs 
would be deepest at the equator. Another sug- 
gestion is that some, at least, of the canyons could 
have been produced by polar ice caps—that is to 
say, by the locking of sea water in glaciers formed 
in polar regions. ” 

Some facts on the earth—The equatorial circum- 
ference of the earth is 24,902 miles; the meridinal 
circumference, 24,860 miles. ; 

The length of one degree of longitude along the 
Each degree of longing 


equator is 69.2 miles. 
longi- 


represents four minutes of time. The lines of 
tude are termed meridians. 

According to Keith Johnston, a degree of lati- 
tude measures 68.7 miles at the equator and in- 
creases to 69.4 in the vicinity of the poles. 


The weight of the earth has been estimated at — 


six sextillion, 592 quintillion tons, not ineluding the 
atmosphere, whose weight has been estimated at 
more than five quadrillion short tons. 

The diameter of the earth at the equator is 17,- 
926.677 miles, and through the poles, 17,899.988 
miles. 

The difference between these two eaior is 
26,689 miles, and the ratio for the earth’s flatten- 
ing at the poles is thus 1 part of 297. 

e average elevations of the land above sea 
level is approximately 2,800 feet. p 


Absolute Zero—Absolute Temperature 


solidify and all molecular motion ceases— 


459.6 degrees: below the Fahrenheit and 


1 as Absolute 
med by observation of the contraction of 


when cooled, and from thermo-dynamical 


consideration. 
“a temperature 0.8 degrees, Centigrade, from the 


id 


Absolute zero—the point at which, theotrically . 


absolute zero was reached in 1921 by Kamerling 
Onnes in the physical laboratory of the University 
of Leyden,” says C. G. Abbot, Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, at Washington, under 
date of June 27, 1933. 

Dr. Wander Johannes de Haas, founder_of Ex- 
perimental Physics at the University of Leyden, 
announced in Feb., 1935, that he had reached a 


miles. 


temperature of one five-thousandth of a degree 


(Kelvin) above Absolute Zero. 
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Geologic Eras; Age of the Earth; Races of Mank 
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me 


“The rocks composing the earth’s crust are 


Geologic Eras lee 
(Revised for the Almanac by United States Geological Survey.) 


shale); of the remains or products of animals or 


= Trouped b eologists into three great classes— | plants (certain limestones and coal); of the prod-— 
CaaGusy NM dimentaty, and metamorphic, The |uct of chemical action or of evaporation (salt, 
igneous rocks have solidified from molten state. | gypsum, &c.); or of mixtures of these materials. 
Those that have solidified beneath the surface are | A characteristic feature of sedimentary deposits is — 
known as intrusive rocks. Those that have flowed |a layered structure known as bedding or strati- — 
out over the surface are known as effusive rocks, | fication. : y 
extrusive rocks, or lavas. Metamorphic rocks are derivatives of igneous or ~ 
The term volcanic rock includes not only lavas | sedimentary rocks produced through mechanical or 
but bombs, pumice, tuff, volcanic ash and other | chemical activities in the earth’s crust. 2 
fragmental materials thrown out from volcanoes.| ‘The unaltered sedimentary rocks are commonly — 
ee ety forks are saree tee oe ee stratified, and it is from their order of succession 
of Sediment in water (aqueous), or by the Wind. | and that of their contained fossils that the funda-. 
~The sediment may consist of rock fragments or | mental data of historical geology have heen 
particles of various sizes (conglomerate, sandstone, | deduced. 
Era and Period and 3-5 
Length Estimated | Length Estimated Epoch. Characteristic Life. 
Repeat Quaternary. Recent. “Age of man.” Animals and plants .of — 
zy 2,000,000 yrs. Pleistocene, or modern types. ‘ 
Cenozoic. Glacial. 
(Recent Life.) -+ = 
~ §3,000,000 yra. Pliocene. “Age of mammals.’’ Possible first appear- — 
Lh Tertiary. Miocene. ance of man. Rise and development of 
- 51,000,000 yrs. Oligocene. highest orders of plants. 
Eocene. 2 
Cretaceous. Upper. 4 
55,000,000 yrs. Lower. 
: Jurassic. Upper. “Age of reptiles." Rise and culmination of 
(Intermediate 30,000,000 yrs. Middle. huge land reptiles (dinosaurs). First ap- — 
_ Life.), Lower. pearance of birds and mammals; and palms 
105,000,000 yrs. and hardwood trees. 
52 alle Triassic. Upper. § 
: 27,000,000 yrs. Middle. ; 
Lower. i 
“Age of amphibians." Dominance of tree bi 
Carboniferous. Permian ferns and huge mosses. Primitive flower- 
109,000,000 yrs. Pennsylvanian. ing plants and earliest cone-bearing trees. — 
Mississippian. Beginnings of backboned land animals. — 
Insects. ; 
Devonian. Upper. “Age of fishes.” Shellfish (mollusks) also _ 
39,000,000 yrs. Middle. abundant. Rise of amphibians and land i 
Lower. plants. 
Silurian. Shell-forming sea animals dominant. Rise of : 
22,000,000 yrs. fishes and of reef-building corals. ; 
Ordovician Upper. Shell-forming sea animals. Culmination of 
57,000,000 yrs. Middle. the buglike marine crustaceans known as 
Lower. trilobites. First trace of insect life. 
Cambrian. Upper. Trilobites, brachiopods and other sea shells. 
92,000,000 yrs. Middle. Seaweeds (algae) abundant. No trace of 
Lower. land animals. 


Proterozoic. 

_ (Primordial Life.) |Pre-C 
1,335,000,000 yrs.! 
The time figures are from‘‘The age of the earth.”’ 
1931, Bulletin 80 (p. 49) of the National Research 
Council. They represent estimates by Prof. Charles 
Schuchert, based primarily on the thickness of 
sediment that accumulated during each of the 
divisions of geologic time. These estimates are 
adjusted to the most reliable data obtained from 
the radioactive minerals. New revisions of these 


‘ambrian. 


: _ estimates by later data are being made each year. 
_. The atomic disintegration of uranium and thor- 
a! 


First life that has left distinct record. 
taceans, and algae. 


Crus- 


lead that have atomic weights slightly different 
from that of ordinary lead and can be distinguished 
from it, and in the production of helium. P 

The rates of disintegration have been measured, 
and it is known that in one year a gram of 
uranium will generate 0.000,000,000,125 gram. of 
lead, and 0.000,000,000,019.6 gram of helium. On 
the basis -of such evidence and chemical analysis 


_ ium results in the production of lead—isotopes of 


__ All mankind, according to Prof. A. C. Haddon, 
Cambridge University ethnologist, can be divided 
into three kinds—woolly hair, wavy hair, straight 
« ie ies Americans of European origin are wavy 
haired, 

__ According to Dr. Ales Hrdlicka, Division of Phys- 

ical Anthropology, U. S. National Museum, Wash- 

ington, three main human races are recognized 
We today, which are: 1, the whites; 2, the yellow- 
brown; and 3, the blacks, 
‘ Whites: The Mediterraneans, 
the Nordics. 
__—-_—*¥Yellow-Brown: The Monogoloids, the Malays and 
__. the American Indian. The last named race is now 
generally believed to have come originally from 

_ Northern Asia, and therefore of ancient Mongolian 
descent. Some of the natives of Central America 
and Western South America may have crossed over 
from the South Seas, it is conjectured, 

Blacks: The Negrito, Negrillos and Bushmen, 
the Melanesian Negroes and Australians and the 


the Alpines and 


y 


The Races of Mankind 


the length of time indicated by the oldest known ~ 
minerals is of the order of 2,000 million years. i 
African Negroes. : 

he late Prof. Daniel G. Brinton, American 
ethnologist, divides mankind into four chief groups — 
—Caucasian, Mongolian, Malay, Ethiopian (negro) ~ 
and American (Indian). In the Mongolian he in- 
cluded Finns, Laps, Magyars, Bulgars (part), — 
Turks, Cossacks, Japanese, Koreans, Kalmuks, 
Chinese, and Indo-Chinese. In the’ @aucasians — 
were included Aryans, and Semites. In the Semites — 
were included Arabians, Hebrews and Syrians. 


Ears grow longer, the nose a little longer : 
distinctly broader, and the mouth widens, with and 


years, changing materially the appearance of the 


individual, according to Hrdlicka, who has taken 
measurements of thousands of men and women 
including white ‘old Americans,’ Pueblo and 
other Indians, Eskimos and Negroes. = 

Among the white ‘“‘old Americans,’’ both the 
nasal breadth and length increase with age, nut 
18e jpereses in breadth somewhat exceeds th: 
leng 


Altitudes of the Globe 863 


Ele- Below 


- Continents Highest Point vation Lowest Point Sea Level 
(Feet) (Feet) 
oS et Se vine Cae eee mica enipa eg 
North America.|Mount McKinley, Alaska............ 20,300 |Death Valley, California 280 
South America./Mount Aconcagua, Chile-Argentina. ..| 22,834 [Sea level............ c 70 
B EUTOPC, 6.5.8... Mount Elbruz, Caucasus ............ 18,465 |Caspian Sea, Russia, 86 
Le ee Mount Everest, India-China......... 29,141 |Dead Sea, Palestine. 1,290 
STADE. «sic alas « Kibo (Kilimanjaro),Tanganyika Terr..| 19,710 |Libyan Desert....... 440 
Australia...... Mount Kosciusko, New South Wales..| 7,328 
_ Antarctica. ....)/Mt. Thorvald Nilson......... ee 15,400 


Approximate mean elevation (feet)—North America, 2,000: South America, 1,800; Europe, 980; Asia, 
3,000; Africa, 1,900; Australia, 1,000; Antarctic. 6,000. * ge " 

The Globe's surface at the*North Pole, according to the late Robert E. Peary, and as found by the 
Russian expedition of 1937, is at-sea level—just water, ice-covered much of the time. 

The elevation at the South Pole, as noted y Scott, was 9,070 feet. 


South American Peaks 


Peak Country Feet Peak Country Feet Peak Country Feet 
Aconcagua, Ch.-Arg . .22,834|Parinacota, Chile.......... 20,950|Cotopaxi, Ecuador........ 19,488 
Sahama, Bolivia... --22,349/Antofalla, Chile............20,900|Cayambe, Ecuador........ 19,534 


Mercedario, Chile. 


. .22,302|Chimborazo, Ecuador 
Huascan, Peru 


: 22,188|Famantina, Arg.. 
Llullayacu, Chile.... - 21,500|Pomarape, Chile... 
Incaguassi, Ch.-Arg.........21,400)Tupungato, Chile..... 
Sorata, Bolivia............). 21,286|Huaina Potosi, Bolivia. 
Chachani, Peru.............21,220|Juncal, C.-A 


. -20,702)Licancaur, Bolivia........ 19,521 
. 20,700|Antisana, Ecuador........ 19,260 
20,500/Chachcani, Peru... 5 

. .20,269/Herveo, Colombia 


Huila, Colombia. 


Mlimani, Bolivia...........- 21,181)Arequipa, (Misti), Peru. .'! _20,013|Aconquija, Arg.. 17,740 
Veladeres, Ch.-Arg.......... 21,000|San Jose, Chile... 24 3, 0c 20,000|Altar, . Ecuador. . 17,710 
‘Chuquibamba, Peru.......,.21,000|Copiapo, Chile..............19,685)Maipo, Arg.............0. 17,421 


Voleanoes Active Within the Last Century 
(Prepared for The World Almanac by the American Museum of Natural History) 


Peak and Country Altitude Ft.|Peak and Country Altitude Ft./Peak and Country Altitude Ft. 
Cotopaxi, Ecuador......... 19,488|Liaima, Chile.............. 10,037 El Salvador, Salvador ..... 6,759 
San Pedro y Pablo, Bolivia. .19,423|Pico de Cano, Cape Verde... 9,744 lsarog, Philippines......... 6,634 
Sangay, Ecuador........... E7 M64iGOdR, JAVA. o, 5. 5 652° 0:4 aloes 9,720 Oraefa-jokuil, Iceland....... 6,424 

__Carahuairazo, Ecuador...... 16,515| Merapi, Sumatra........... 9,488 Izalco, Salvador .......... 6,200 
Pichincha, Ecuador......... 15,918) Lonquimai, Chile........... 9,480 Bandai, JAPAN. 0. 5 sense 6,037 

_ Kartssimbi, Atrica.......... 14,683) Merapi, Java.............. 9,432|Pogromnoi, Alaska...... és See 

' Clarence Peak, Fernando Po.14,683|Ruapehu, New Zealand..... 9,175|Makushin, Alaska... ..., ... 5,474 

ameroon, Africa. ......... 13,370|Shishaldin, Alaska.......... 8,952 Cristobal, Nicaragua....... 5,300 
bus, Antarctic.......... 13,300|Papandayang, Java......... 8,611;/Hekla, Iceland............- 5,110 
Golima, Mexico............ 13,092|Pacaya, Guatemala......... 8,390/Mauga Loa, Savail......... 5,000 

_ Mauna Loa, Hawaii........ 12,675|Beerenberg, Jan Mayen Isl.. 8,350|Ometepe, Nicaragua.... woe 5,000 

- Descabezado Grande, Cnile..12,562|/Santa Ana, Salvador........ 8,300' Grande Soufriere, Guadel’pe. 4,900 
CATES OTS a 12,395) Hualalai, Hawaii Onsen, Japan....:... . 4,865 

BPCMErl, JAVS. .. 6... .5. 50 12,044'Asama, Japan......... - Korovin, Alaska. 
use, Sumatra.. ........ . .12,000|Calaon, Philippines. 8,192)Pelee, Martiniqu 

ta Maria, Guatemala 0, Mayon, Philippines. Vesuvius, Italy.. 
Slamar, Java...... 11,250 Kugak, Alaska _ Jorullo, Mexico. 

_ Iragzu, CostasRica 11,200) Ngauruhoe, New Zealand... Kilauea, Hawaii. ; 

_ Abong-Abong, Sumatra 11,000|)Katmai, Alaska = Soufriere, St. Lucia, W. I.... 4,000 
Raun, Java 10,820/Shirane, Japan * 5 Sakurajima, Japan......... 3,742 
Etna, Sicil: 10,740|Banajao, Philippines...,.... Soufriere, St. Vincent, W.I.. 3,500 

" Marababu 10,670)}Osorno, Chile... ........... 7,200/Strom boli, Lipari Isl........ 3,022 

en, U." .-10,570|San Miguel, Salvador.,..... 7,120!Sosiguina, Nicaragua....... 2,831 
Dempo, Sumatra.......... . 10,562 eo a gua Perr. core Krakatoa, Malay E. Indies . 2,817 
erro. ado, Guatemala. 10,436|Calbuco, Chile..........:.. 7, 
: Firma w. Fave ERR LEAF 10,075) Skeidar-jokull. Iceland. ..., 6,952 


3 Duration of Sunshine on United States Territory 
5 ‘ (Revised by the United States Naval Observatory, Washington) 


i ico, Hawaii, and the} If we now depress the North Pole 2312° below 
Paepine ialends: aud s portion of the Navigator | the horizon we shall have the relative position of 
or Samoan Group has very considerably affected | things at the Winter solstice, December 21, and we 
the duration of continuous sunshine on territory of | shall find the opposite condition to prevail; oe is 
‘the United States. Anyone who desires to inform | to say, the sun will not now shine continuously on 
“himself on this matter can do so by using a ter- | our territory, but some portion of it will always be 
restrial globe having an artificial horizon attached | involved in darkness or below the horizon. 
Po it, and complying with the following instruc-| Again, if we plage the poles of the globe in the 
tions: horizon, which is the relative position at the equi- 
Bince the globe so that the North Pole shall be | noxes, March 21 and September 21, and turn the 
directed toward the north, and elevate it 2314° | globe through a complete revolution, we shall find 
"above the horizon as indicated by the brass mer-| that for a very short time during the 24 ours e 
_idian. Assuming Se ope = etc Bap En whole of our territory will be below the horizon o 
this i of) the n darkness. ; 
Bethe sun, the Summer solstice, June 21. AS| as of June 17, 1938, the Naval Observatory says: 
we turn the globe on its axis from west to east, | <Tt may be worth while, to note that ane (United 
un Will be rising at all places on the western | states has reserved rights to certain ter ry in 
and setting at all places on the eastern horizon. | the Antarctic regions, but the matter has never 
ihe globe Cree. on been made the subject of an international claim. 
territory—including the is pak gale SA If that hams > ee pestaten tn ee he 
} = uld then sa a 
‘will always be ebove the horizon or will have con Me erican territory.” 


Highest and Lowest Altitudes in the U. Sis 


(Data by the Federal Board of Surveys and Maps. Sign — means below sea level) 


. Ap- 


Highest Point Lowest Point ; ce 
state A 
es i ame r. 
ae ee ol aes (Feet) | (Feet) 
Al n, .|Clay-Talladega.| 2,407|Gulf of Mexico|........-. Sea lev. 500 
Be. ORT aie aa a ei ee 20;300|Pacific Ocean.|....-- ++.[Sealev.|. 5-5 
: aAtons ipcimeenate ies Humphreys Peak. .|Coconino...... 12,611|/Colorado R....|Yuma..... * : 
aT ne Blue Mountain..... Polk-Scott..... 2,800! \ Ouachita R.|Ashley-Un. 55| 650 
 Arkansas.....- { Magazine Mountain|Logan......... 2,800 Speolianntle 
‘California.......| Mount Whitney... . gga st Caan eath Valley.. Bee. Se ceaigen TCO 
¥ META... - 6s S. W. pa PROT See eae oes ise : . AK 
Gucieaes: eat, Moees taper cs. Lake: tubs ais 14,431|Arkansas R.: .|Prowers...|_ 3,350] 6,800 — 
ecticut.....|Bear Mountain..... Litchfield... .- 2;355| Lat. Sounds: .| ey sae foe Seaiev.| “500 
Centreville. \ i. 6: New Castle.... 440) Atlantic Ocean]...... ....|Sea lev. 60 f 
Tenleytown........ N.W. part. ... 420|Potomac R....|.--..-.+--- Sea lev. 150 
Iron Mountain..... Polke ere 325|Atlantic Ocean|....-..... Sea lev. 100 
Brasstown Bald. ...|/Towns-Union, .| 4,768|Atlantic Ocean|.......... Sea ley. 600 
IVP OMNE aU UT 5.) Pai wwpas sot ee ete doe 1,334/Pacific Ocean.|.........- Sea lev.]...... a 
+} Mauna Kea........ awallives. os. 13,784/Pacifiec Ocean .|........-. Sea ley.|..... a 
::|Borah Peak... 1... Custer....:.0< :| 12,655|Snake R......|Nez Perce. 720) 5,000 — 
.|CGharles Mound... .|Jo Daviess. .... 1,241| Mississippi R..| Alexander.. 27 600 : 
Greensfork Top.....)/Randolph..... » 1,240/Ohio R....... Vanderb’g. 316 700 
..| North boundary .../Osceola.......- 1,675|Mississippi R..jLee....... 477| 1,100 
.|On W, boundary. ..|Wallace ...,..| 4,135|Verdigris R....| Montg’m’y 700) 2, ‘ 
..| Big Black Mountain|Barlan........ 4,150) Mississippi R..| Fulton. ... 257 750 
~..|Athens (old)....... Claiborne...... 469|New Orleans ./Orleans ... —0.5 100 
.| Mount Katahdin...|Piscataquis....| 5,268|/Atlantic Ocean|.......... Sea lev. 600 
ry Backbone Mouutain|Garrett.......] 3,340)Atlantic Ocean!.......... Sea lev.| 350 — 
Massachusetts. ..| Mount Greylock... .|Berksbire...... 3,505] Atlantic Ocean}.......--.. Sea lev. 500 
Michigan........ Porcupine Mount'ns|Ontonagon....| 2,023|/Lake Erie. ...)....---... 572 900 
Minnesota....... Misquah Hills...... COOKS Ao5 »..+e]| 2,230|Lake Superior.|.......... 602) 1,200 
lississippi...... Near: Iuka... 3.0... Tishomingo... . 806/Gulf of Mexico|.......... Sea lev. 300 
Missouri....... |Taum Sauk M’t’n..|Iron.......... 1,772|St. Francis R..|Dunklin... 230} 800 
ontana... Granite Peak. ..... Carbon... ....] 12,850)/Kootenai R.. .|Flathead. . 1,800} 3,400 
‘ -|S.W.part of county ./Banner../..... 5,300|S.E. cor. State} Richardson 825} 2,600 
vo] Hast Peak). 2.5... Tsmeralda..... 13,145|Colorado R....|Clark..... 470) 5,500 
.|Mt. Washington....|Coos.....,.... 6,288)|Atlantic Ocean|.....-. ...]Sea lev.| 1,000 
.| High Point........ Sussex. .......! 1,801/Atlantiec Ocean|.......... Sea lev. 250 
North Truchas Peak|Rio Arriba..... 13,306/Red Bluff. ...)/Eddy..... 2,876| 5,700 
ny Mount Marey...... Essex..........] 5,344/Atlantic Oceanj........-. Sea lev.| 1,000 
North Carolina...} Mount Mitchell. ...|Yancey....... 6,684) Atlantic Ocean]. ........- Sea lev. 00 
North Dakota... .|Black Butte........ Slope..........| 3,468|/Pembina. . ... Pembina... 790} 1,900 
GINO nes oss s <0 Campbell Hill...... Dogan: ..4.% a 1,550/Ohio R...... _|Hamilton.. 425 850 
..| Black Mesa..:.... Cimarron...... 4,978|Red R........|MeCurtain 300; 1,300 
...| Mount Hood....... Clackamas H.R.} 11,253|Pacific Ocean .|.......... Sea Iev.| 3,300 
.| Negro Mountain. ..|Somerset...... ,213|Delaware R...|...-...--- Sea lev.| -1,1 
Mount Apo........ Mindanao Is...} 9,610|/Pacifie Ocean .|....... «.0) Sen levi}. oe 
Cerro de Punta... ..|/Ponce (Peak 5).| 4,399|Atlantic Ocean|.......... Sea lev.]...... 
2) Durlee Hills... . Providence... . 805|Atlantic Ocean]......... .. |Sea lev. 200 
Lata Peak......... Mam Psland:! 2) 5\- S056) oe tesa. ah ste ae mala VT el esa Senet 
.| Sassafras Mountain ./Pickens........ 3,548/ Atlantic Ocean|.......... Sea lev. 350 
] .>.| Harney Peak. ..... Pennington....| 7,242/Big Stone Lake] Roberts... 962} 2,200 
ness Clingman's Dome...|/Sevier......... 6,643) Mississippi R..|Shelby... . 182 100 
‘eXas. Guadalupe Peak ...{Culberson......] 8,751|/Gulf of Mexico|..... = One Sea lev.} 1,700 
ah. Kings Peaks... ..... Duchesne... .. ,} 13,498}Beaverd’m Ck.}) Washingt’n 2,090} 6,100 
_ Vermont. .|Mount Mansfield...|Lamoille....... 4,393/LakeChampI!'n| Franklin .. . _ 95} 1,000 
_ Virginia..,.. Mount Rogers. ..../Grayson—Smyth| 5,719|Atlantic Oc@an|.......... Sea lev. 950) 
. Virgin Islands....| Crown Hill... . jis. St. Thomas 1,550/Atlantic Ocean|.......... Sea lev.|...... 
ashington.....| Mount Rainier Hl Peres. J: eles 14,408) Pacific Ocean.|.......... 'Seatlev.| 1,700 
_ West Virginia Spruce Knob Pendleton, ....| 4,860|/Potomac R....|Jefferson. .} 240} 1,500 — 
Wisconsin. +) Rib Hill... ... Marathon..,..}| 1,940)/Lake Michigan}........ ae 581) 1,050 — 
Wyoming.......]|Gannett Peak... Fremont... ... 13,785/B. Fourche R./Crook.....) © 3,100! 6,700 — 
U.S. (ex. Alaska).) Mount Whitney... .)Inyo-T’l're,Cal | 14,495/Death Valley..;Inyo, Cal.- 7280) 2,500 
; ee ene of bs Sige oe and Cat- a or Canes the ae a eae pied 
ill peaks, see article on New Yor ate. weather ‘ .) is on the Britis] Olumbia- 
The chief peaks in the Great Smoky range in| Alaska boundary. : < 


North Carolina-Tennessee, and in the White In Mexico, among the highest known and named ~ 
_ Mountains of New Hampshire, are listed in the| peaks are Citaltepetl (18,077 ft.): Popocatepetl — 
1938 Almanac. (17,880 ft.); and Iztaccihuatl (17,670 ft.).  - d 
e highest peers in Canada are Logan (19,850 The highest point in the West Indies is in the © 
Elias (18,008 ft.), both in the Yukon! Dominican Republic, Mount Tina (10,300 ft.) My 


J s : 
The Continental Divide 
__ Continental Divide: watershed, created by moun- Thence by a very irregular route northerly across — 
_ tain ranges or table-lands of the Rocky Mountains, | Colorado along the western summits of the Rio 
from which the drainage is easterly or westerly; the | Grande and of the Arkansas, the South Platte, and 
isterly flowing waters reaching the Atlantic Ocean | the North Platte River basins, and across Rocky 
chiefly t ; Mountain National Park, entering Wyoming near 
erly flowing waters reaching the Pacific Ocean| long. 106° 10’ W. } 
: pasouah the Columbia River, or through the Colo- Thence northwesterly 
he pace. q el ee teed arp ime ore 43 RoR one western rims of the 
_. The location and route o e Continenta, vide | Yel] i ins 5 : 
ce scross the United States may briefly be described as corner of eine Boe ee pon th were 
 _ Beginning at the point of its crossing the United | _ Thence in a northwsterly direction, forming the 
'States-Mexican boundary, near long. fos° 45’ w., | common boundary of Idaho and Montana, to 
the Divide, in a northerly direction, crosses New | Point on said boundary near long. 114° 00’ W. 
Ny _ Mexico along the western edge of the Rio Grande Thence northeasterly and northwesterly throu 
vy _ drainage basin, entering Colorado near long. 106° | Montana and the Glacier National Park’ enter 
Ps 85" Ww. ; Canada near long, 114° 04’ W.. a ~ ve 


va 
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ng Events—The World Series of 1938 


_ SPORTING EVENTS OF 1938 AND RECORDS 
_ Yankees Win World Series from Cubs in Four Straight 


The New York Yankees, champions of the American League, defeated the Chicago C 
Sele evens a eanaer a the ae A Coo Sag. in hes os games. The Yankoss theleie bene 
ree straig wor champions s and J h 
Yankees, the first manager to gain that honor. 3 + Ee ee 


m] COMPOSITE BOX SCORE OF 1938 WORLD SERIES GAMES 
>. NEW YORK YANKEES 
a Player g. ab. 


” 
s 


- hh. 2b. 3b. hr. rbi. bb. so. pct. « B. eb 
ROMEO RY BS y crestGe. es da ae 4 16 1 t 2 1 1 6 2 4 P50 SY: 10 1 
A LOSS ee re 4 18 O+* 3 0 0 0 1 0 3 .167 0 : 
EG Ca: Ene 4 16 3 4 1 0 1 1 0 1 .250 6 0 1 
t DiMaggio, RAS oxic, claniead 4 15 4 4 0 0 1 2 i 1.267 10 0 0 
PREG Das ba en cn es soe 4 14 4 4 0 0 0 0 2 3 .286 25 > 0 
7 RN oe cd oy am 4. Xu 4 15 2 6 0 0 1 2 1 0 .400 31 5 0 
Jo) Se 3 10 fOr eNO) TO OQ 1 2 1 .200 3 § Oe @ 
SL 2 3 2 1 0 0 1 0 0 .400 1 0 0 
Powell, It 1 0 | ae, 0 0 0 0 0 .000 0 0 0 
RUMP NEDE RS SAAW 5595) Shea ances vie oe 4 + 15 3 6 2 0 1 6 1 3 .400 pb as by 2 
ant PERNA ae SIN, i be ole eg 2 6 1 1 0 0 0 1 1 0 .167 2 4 0 
SS es Se 1 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 .000 0 1 0 
PERE MER NER Tc ca. tv 'e 6 clas 1 3 1 1 0 0 0 0 1 Sse, 2 ONG 
GENO ee ee 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0.0 0 .600 0 OO. '9) 
ei A ee ae 2 oe 4 13522 S37 6 i} 5 21 11 16 .274 #108 39 6 
aBatted for Gomez in eighth inning, second game. 
4 , CHICAGO CUBS 
{ Player g- ab. r. h, 2b. 3b. hr. rbi. bb. so. pct. po. a. e. tc 
A 3 ee 17 3 8 1 0 0 1 1 2 .471 4° 24,99) 8 
BEPEEEOPMAN, 2H ...000 cc eke ees ca 16 1 3 a OC 0 0 1 4 .188 5 14 2 21 
Demaree, If.-rf............ 3 10 1 1 o's 0 0 me 2 .100 6 0 0 6.) 
SC avarretts, rf...........- SUIS f° CGS. oe Or O.. O iD ote 462 4 28) 5 
; PIC ER.» 60 at's Vidiale «bse « 3 12 1 6 1 0 1 5 0 2 .500 1 Ou yi 
_ eReynolds, cf.-lf.......... eA Oa Oe ts Oe Ole VBP od a: 1S" e000 7, 0° oo vg 
Reettartnetth, ©... 6... .4.0.. 65 3 il 0 1 0 1 i) 0 0 2 .091 1443) - 0 nrg 
= bo’ 3 5 1 1 0 0 BY 2 1 0 .200 5-0) 30 5 
a 1 oe 0 0 0 0 $ 133 38 1 Oo 
4 0 3 1 0 0 0 1 oO gest 11 7 1 19. 
SF 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 oOo 1 .000 1 0 0 1 
5 x O52 0 70 OO °0,) 0.667.930) 02 ieee 
d sat 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 .000 OO 0 
pe . 2 0 eo. 9g 0 80 0 0 O .000 0 Q it) 0 
aA .3 ee, ee er | ® O O .000 O° “2 \ir'O 2 
. Se: 0 0 oO 0 0 0 0 .000 OL O08 2 
oe 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 .000 0 1 OF ea 
ogi | 0 ee" oF O 0 0 0 .000 O-. 0h Dp ‘OM 
% 2 i O90 0 0) BD) .0 16.0005" 0 So eo 
2 OF Oe B70" 0 ;* ee: 1 .000 OL > U - 0 
9 33 4 tee 4 8 6 26 .243 102 35 3 142 


aBatted for Lee.in eight inning, first game; batted for French, ninth inning, third game. 
bBatted for French in ninth inning, second game. : MW 
eBatted for Russell in seventh inning, third game; batted for Lee in fourth inning, fourth game. ~ 
dBatted for Jurges in ninth inning, third game; batted for Root in seventh inning, fourth game. ; , 


_eBatted for Dean in ninth inning, fourth game. Be J he 
F PITCHING RECORDS 
NEW YORK : 
2) ADs h. rf. er. bb. so. wp. hb. w. 1. pct. 
4 ois 7 43 2 it OO Yo ono 
3 7 9 3 3 3,5. 02" 0" 31 lotion 
y 9 5 2. "t 2) 9.07 <0. oon oreaeonom 
; 2 24705 700 FC 4a OF GORMO Rar ay . 
: CHICAGO : 
: ip. h,. fr. er. bb. so. wp. hb. w. 1. ; 
4 1 yeih’ 6 6. ES Sto eee 
; R164 8, pm 6. 212 2 OOO 
F 5igti 6 94. 14 95 V2. 04 SOMOS 
bE Sears (1 te a OR Oe 
4! 136 «1 0) 0) 0 0 Op one 
f 3 2° 2-2 BL 1 0S Oa 
, Tighe 122. 2 * OL OS itt TORN ORD 
; 0 Die 2 Dee G2 Oe Om 
: 2 COMPOSITE SCORE BY INNINGS 
" or) SEE se ay Sipe ine ie ee 0: 7 'p +0 oa Boeemas 
& 0 Sy RES ae GRAS a yO 16> 3°01 ft oe ee 
Earned runs—New York, 19; Chicago, 7. Stolen bases—Dickey, Rolfe, Gordon. \Sacrifices—Ru 


—New York, 4 (Crosetti and Gehrig; Crosetti, Gordon and Gehrig, 2; Gord 
 Grosetit and Gehfie)s Chicago, 3 Pees Herman and Collins; Collins, unassisted; Herman, Jur 
and Collins). Left on bases—New York, 24; Chicago, 26. Umpires—Moran and Sears. National Leag' e: 
Pe Kolls and Hubbard, American League. Times of games—First, 1:53; second, 1:53; third, 1:57; fourth, 2:11. 

¥ ¥ pi y* 


ATTENDANCE AND RECEIPTS OF 1938 SERIES 


Mek 200,833 | Players’ sharé........:.0csceeeeneu ees $434,094.66 
A re gaia *** "$851,168.00 | Clubs’ share...000202.20ITIIIIIIIN 144,698.92 
mumissioner’s share. . :° 127,674.90 | Leagues’ share....... Barer a teeses 144/698,23 
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Sporting Events—W Series of Ra 


a By = 


: Box Scores of Yankees and Cubs 
% ‘FIRST GAME, CHICAGO, OCT. 5, ATTENDANCE 43,642—GROSS RECEIPTS $210,0 as 
4 NEW YORK YANKEES el ete 
i] . tb. 2b. 3b. hr. bb. so. sh. sb. po. a. e. 
i 7 m 8% Yo v0 OO 6B B00 ee 
5 0 1 1 Tae 0-40 0 0 Que ag 1 Oo 
aecee 2 BUR Re FO On 1s OE Ota nO ee eee 
20-20" 090-105 7 > 6 0 2) ON 10'9 Ot Ui ee eee 
3.04 2 20 60. Os 22 0S 0) 10) Ose ome 
Bee g! Vata) BON RRO OO OU, eae pee Ome ne 
£60 1 LANG GB? 00° 4/0 0b 08 0 te ee 
a 2 IB OES 04 02 V0. 2a 05 Oe er eee Ome 
320 “07 0 P10 0) 0. S00 1.0L edo Ole Oceana 
S53.) 1b 1B) 8 sO SE OS ae 7 eee 
CHICAGO CUBS a 
5 p h. tb 2b. 3b. hr. bb. so. sh. sb. po. a2. e.” 
eee iy i el aos ee caer ae Yee Ne ee cae ao 
Phen eek 4 OS © Le CAPE OF. OTe. 0 0 Oe SO” KOia 7 ae 
eBioen ha cs) 2040. O. O%) Ove 0 © VON a0 2? 0s 0) ee a Oe 
mest ath 4 800 AB! 2 10) LO =O" 5 Dn Learns OD: 1 10 
Pee ee 4 086 10! 240) 0: 90! aio 0. 20m 0072 0 ee eS ee ee 
3. ge Deg ear 0 kOn rt Ot eh 10" 6 ae 
3.0 a a OS Oh 0 0 9 0) OM” 20a Oman 
3. OP Tt AIR OOF OOF VO G0l 2 Om St ae 
2 0-0 20> 08 0) ORT Ove 10.y er Olid Ol ie! eS 
1 0.6 9 AOR SO O00 Onn Oe Oa Oe ee 
0. 0 Sate - 0. Bal) Oe or Of 0 so sO ee 
32. oT OFS TE ASO ATES 0r OM 8 Ge Ome D7 cents eel 


SCORE BY INNINGS 


; sab, 22 Os On. I 0 ees 
“> obo 2 tise er eee ser teresa no. He O° YO ~ 3-0, 0 870-— LOl ns Onmmmeen 


i uy 9 ’ x r 5a 11 i 
Runs ; ea lkirk, Gordon, Hack. | Struck out—By Ruffing 5, Lee 6. Bases on balls— 
an ‘be eo a as — Off Lee 1. Hits—Off Lee 11 in 8 innings, Russell 

arned runs—New York 3, FESS 1 in 1. Hit by pitcher—By Lee (Crosetti). Losing 
ft on bases—Yankees 8, Cubs 4. Double plays—| pitcher—Lee. Umpires—Moran (N.U.), plate: Kolls 
i ord J rt A.L.), first. base; Sears (N.L.), second base; 
es, Herman and Collins; Collins (unassisted). | Hubbard (A.L.), third base. Time of gamie—1:53. 


a SECOND GAME, CHICAGO, OCT. 6. ATTENDANCE 42,108—GROSS RECEIPTS $205,437. 
NEW YORK YANKEES 


ab. r. h. tb. 2b. 3b. hr. -bb. 80. sh: sb. po. 4A, e. 
4 1 1 4 ft) 0 1 0 0 0 0 5 3 0 
4 ) 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 2 2 
Coch Ach eo eee 4 1 1 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 
ae eee 4 z 2 5 0 0 1 0 0 9 °-0 4 0 0 
i .5ec ee eae 3 1 1 1 0 0 0 ik 1 0 0 6 t) i) 
Looe ee aan 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 2 0 
Peeters. sees 3 0 1 1 0 0 0 1 0 oo. Be 0 0 iy 
it Fe Eee eee 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 Q “& 0 (0) 0 0 0 
Arne 4 0 1 2 1 0 0 0 1 0 0 4 3 0 
2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 Th pase t) 
1 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0.0 
0 0 0 Op a0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
oh ap ee EA 33 6 7 *1s 1 0 2 2 4 0 6 AT 2 
CHICAGO CUBS 
. ab. r. h. tb. 2b. 3b. hr. bb. so. sh. sb. po. a. e. 
ae 2 2 i) 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 3 it) 
4 1 1 1 0 e240 0 2 0 0 1 5 0 
3 0 1 1 0 0 0 0 il ct 0 1 0 0» 
4 0 3 4 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 
3 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 1 0 1) 4 0 O- 
4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 0 oO 
4 0 1 1 0 0 0 0 1 0 Oo 10 0 Q 
3 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 4 1 0 
3 0 2 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 10) 0 2 0 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 oO 
1 0 1 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 ) 0 Oo 
051) Os RE eee 34 Cy, og Ue (Om Io” i: 0 0 2 Ti O 27 11-70 


3 atted for French in ninth. 
ie F SCORE BY INNINGS : 
MEO, ais a 0.0 F.9,5/81626 kale THe as a4 0 2 0 0 0 0 Oj- RZ Are 


od ie in—Marty 3, Gordon 2, Crosetti 2,; Base on balls—Offt ‘Gomez 1, Murphy 1, Dean iy 
P F 


arned runs—New York 6, Chicago 3. 2 in 2, Dean 7 in 8 (none out in ninth), F 
eit m bases—Yankees 2, Cubs 7.. Double plays| in 1. Winning pitcher—Gomez. Losing pitts 
an, Jurges and Collins; Crosetti, Gordon} Dean. Umpires—Kolls (A. L.), plate; Sea 
g; Gordon, Crosetti and Gehrig, Struck| L.), first base; Hubbard (A. L.), § 
jomez 5, Murphy 1, Dean 2, French 2.| Moran (N. L.), third base. Time of game—1: 
. ak zt 


; hei 


+ aie 
Raney.” 
1 ab os 


hi A) > 5 
, 


1 ‘ yf Ate ae ist + PA aa oe 
7 vents—World Series of 1938 4 


Ss _ Box Scores of Yankees and Cubs 
‘HIRD GAME, NEW YORK, OCT. 8, ATTENDANCE 55,236—GROSS RECEIPTS $209,258 


CHICAGO CUBS 
tb. 


3 


Hack, 3b... 
Herman, 2b 
Cavarretta, rf 
Marty, ct... . 
Reynolds, If.. 
Hartnett, ¢... 
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‘ aBatted for Russell in seventh. 
a bBatted for Jurges in ninth. 
| cBatted for French in ninth. 
SCORE BY INNINGS 


MRI CRR oe, kas, Sate 3, Ue! oct 0 oO 
- ES PA. cos peaiac a be hag ered atkins 0 0 


‘ Runs batted in—Marty 2, Gordon 3, Rolfe, Dickey. Py 
4 


oo 
oo 
be 
is) 


Earnea runs—Yankees 5, Cubs 1. ae 
Left on bases—Yankees 8, Cubs 7. Struck out—By Pearson 9, Bryant 3. Bases on oS ae r 
3 2, Bryant 5, Russell 1. Hits—Ofi Bryant 6 in 514 innings, Russell 0 in 34, French 1 in 2. Losing pitcher— 
_ Bryant. Umpires—Sears (N.L.), ees Hubbard (A.L.}, first base; Moran (N.L.), second base; Kolls 


7 (A.L.), third base. Time of game—1:57. way 
. . , 
{ FOURTH GAME, NEW YORK, OCT. 9, ATTENDANCE 59,847—GROSS RECEIPTS $226,446 
“7 CHICAGO CUBS aig 
a ab. A h. tb. 2b. 3b. hr. bb. 89. sh. sb. po.~ 
BMbHackrShh 25. -ceda< 0d evee ss: Soe Oa) eee eon 0. .0 Oh Oat RO mx 
PEPE (OOS «coats gorse te NS Paes! 10) Oy | 0.4, 0~ 0. lone Obes 
a Cavarretta, rf................ Keefe BEE BO 0 P20 Ce 
MPP RESEEY) Clic secs es .we deca. 2) oho CU 66) 8 oO 0) A? 2 Oates 
MOGI ETOR CTE: «clas © 2 ope caw vo 3 1 0 it) 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 3 
“SN Te a aie eon eeea ars eee 1 ee Boe Se! CD Or ee ee 
“A Ne ee ena 2 8 0 OO 0 0 P05 10. oe ome 
RE BON os ke ae stoners =e 2 OCR 24 10. * 04s “0. 0 2 
REO eae Sen a tee yo Oy OO 00 0 eo eee 
sehr eA Sa ov > cha oe eee ae) 0) 0 8 Oe oa 
Eu ie 2a a ee GSO be DTD VO. 8 6 | \Oh shove Oene 
WALI tet nce, eo coke 1. 8° & O's 0 O48 (OND. Ont Ape ee 
SRE Be hoy Sr ee 5. i “6.00: 08 10 0 .. 0 YO. SO MtOREEY 
REET pee thi, Sak oe eins os - 8 ~& ten 0°) 0 oO -) OF BORN Oe eae 
RAST LT gt? Ae ee ae Wire. 8 Oe OO 0 0 OD 
Rasy Aalteh 5 <0 o 8 Se scree’ G02 <0 0° OO 8-00. Ol. OL OL One 
UREV HOLES Peo. wr vcelsle coe are Le 0° Or 0 0 OD AOU OR eee 
TS eae See et ed 36 3 Ser 43 2 0 1 2 6 0° 0 24 
: NEW YORK YANKEES ome 
b. r. h. tb. 2b. 3b. hr. bb. so. sh. sb. po. 
Grosettl, 68.22 .....-2 5.002005 "a 0 2 5 1 1 0 0 1 0 0 1Gi% 
REEIOM AL oles, Lome Pace le ok ee eee ek ie a a ae 
Daan OT Shy ea ee ee Ay i Ie 45 ORO tO OM pee 
SUNEWERION CL occ. c occ ee ners cae 4 1 1 1 9 9 : 9 4 i 9 0 3 . 
oe ee aa ae ee Oe a ee 
eat Pee EN as fhe < De ge ee £8 AD 8 (6 8, 100) ae Pee \ 
(SERTGE Pee, Cee ee ae qe AT 814 oO COO) ES 0. 
RaGINE Ds ees oad wae aor ee ee ee A ae 
Teed. Sekt es Te diner Roe VS. 4d! EY Bade 1. 24S) ee aT 
aBatted for Lee in fourth. 
_ bBatted for Root in pele 
_ eBatted for Dean in ninth. _ SCORE BY INNINGS 
er Nag area. Met O..0 > OY A Ore eee 
poe Ree eee a ie 0 °3 0. 2 hO.es, bl Os 


all, 
Hits—Off Lee 4 in 3 innings, Root 3 in 3, Page 2 in 1%, French 0 in 


How ps Ssors World Savics Money _ 


Winning 


7 Kansas City Wins 1938 Little World Series 


a “First game, Newark, Oct. 1. Sree nes i 5, aa) 


Winnin Lo 
Yr. : Phare Players Snare Yr. | G.|/Players’ Share Bean 
1927 Yankees. . .$5,782)|Pirates..-.... 1933 | 5 |Giants.......$4,599|Senators..... 
— :1928 Yankees...... 2 813|Cardinals. .... 1934 | 7 |Cardinals..... 5,941/Tigers.....:. 
1929 |. 5 |Phila......... 6,003/Chicago...... 1935 
1930 | |Philadelphia.. 5,038|Cardinals. .... 1936 
— 1931 Cardinals...., 4,484|Athletics. . 1937 | 5 |Yankees...... 5,836)Giants....... 4 
~ 1932 Yankees...... 5,010|Cubs........ 4,2 1938 meee oaks opte $ 
; bid BASEBALL WORLD’S CHAMPIONSHIPS—1903-1938 | 
4 Yr. Winners Won Losers Won|| Yr. Winners Won Losers Won 
~4903 - Boston, nee Bias 5 |Pittsb’gh,N.L..} 3 S77 UN. Yep Aj es 3 . 
790 ING Y «7 L. re|fused |play Boston, A. |L. 4° TN, Ve aod 0 4 
190 NYINL.. 4 )|Philes, A.D... .. 1 437 ENS, INSET 2 . 
1906 |Chicago, A. L...| 4 |Chicago, N.L...| 2 47IN.Y.,.N. L- 3 
1907 |Chicago,N.L..| 4 |Detroit, A.L....| 0 4 |Wash., A.L..... 3 
1908 |Chicago,N.L..| 4 |Detroit,A.L....) 1 4 #jN. Y., AL. 3 re 
1909 Pittsb gh, N.L 4 |Detroit, A.L....| 3 4° |Bitts:;; Niassa: O° .¥% 
1910 |Phila., ee 4 |Chicago, N. L. 1 4 |S.louis,N.L...) 0 4 
1911 |Phila., A. L.. AINE Xcy IN - Ziv.o 2 4 Ui 1 iz 
1912 |Boston, A. L a) IN. Y., NE... 3 4 2 '= 
1913 |Phila., 4 |IN.Y.N-L... 1 4 3 £ 
1914 |Boston, N. L 4 |Phila,A.L... 0 4 0 * 
1 15 |Boston, A. L 4 |Phila., N. L 1 4 7 ¥ 
916 |Boston, A. L. 4 |B’klyn, N 1 4 3 ? 
atta Chicago, A. L. 4 ~ Yay N. Ge. 2 4 2 
918 |Boston, A 4 |Chicago, N.L...| 2 4 2 5 
ere Cincin., N. i. 5 CHieee, As Tu cz 3 4 1 + 
1920 Clevel’d, A. L 5 |B’klyn, N.L. 2 4 0 * 
WORLD SERIES RECEIPTS AND ATTENDANCE SINCE 1921 : 
Clubs G|Atten.; Recpts. || Yr. Clubs G |Atten.; Recpts. ‘ 
NGOIN. di=N. iy, A.D. 8 269,976) $900,233/|1930]Phila.,A.L.-St.Louis,N.L.| 6/211,619| $953,772 § 
“N_L-N.Y.,A.L..| 5|185,947] 605,475||1931|St. Louis, N.L.-Phila.,A.L.| 7|231,587|1,030,723 3 
GiPIN We Neds, © 8 301/430|1,063,815||1932|N. T., A. L.-Chicago, N. L] 4|191,998| °713}377 : 
Wash., A. L.-N. Y., N. L..| 7/283,695/ 1,093,104 | 1933) N. Y., N.L.-Wash., A. L..| 5|164,076| 679.36 a 
25|Pitts., N. L.-Wash., A. L..| 7/282,830|1,182,854||1934|S. L., N..L.-Detr., A. L...| 7|/281,510|1,031,341 . 
St. L., N. L.-N. Y., A. L. -} 7/328,051 1,207; 64) | 1935| Detroit, A. L.-Chic., N. L.| 6|286,672|1,073;794 
A. L.-Pitts., N.L, .| 4/201,105| '783,217||1936|]N. Y., A. L.-N. Y., N. L..| 6|302,924]1;204,399 ¥ 
St. Louis, N.L.) 4/199,075| 777,290)|/1937|N. 7 + A. L.-N. Y., N. L 5|238,142| 985,994 
bs ay A L.-Chie., N. L...! 5!190,490] 859,484]/1938/N. Y., A. L.-Chieago, w sey i 4/200,833| 851,166 bi 
5 5 


Fifth game, Kansas City, Oct. 6. Attendance 


8,049. 
"Kansas City.....<..++.- 210000000-3 8 0 RHE 
(aie) 6) be Goce RD OSBrSS O0.0)'00 0 0" 8 0-0 F 5 Bt Newark occ ices eee 2030000016 9 3 
‘Batteries—Wicker. and McCullough; Donald| Kansas City........... 0001000001 8 90 
(124), Strinevich (15), Stine (7) and Rosar. Losing Batteries—Beggs and Rosar; Washburn (8), 
pi itcher “Donald. Piechota (2), Bonham (414) and Riddle, ’ 
} Second game, Newark, Oct. 2. Attendance ae ae Cullough. Losing pitcher Washburn. rt 
Kansas, et de tages 2c 100003000—4 9 i|, Sixth game, Kansas City, Oct. 7. Attendance - 


10451001x—1218 1|®° 


Be Balt Dae picehsis (3). Bonham (0), Washburn RHE 
j Miller ( (4) and McCullough and Riddle; Beggs hts Glisten ae ~~ e é ° M a ' ‘ ir ne 0 
Fea Reo ESN ROUEN ( Hutenoe" Hay" Gi), “tain (G), tess 
“with none out. (213) and Rosar; Breuer and Riddle. Losing 


pitcher Haley. 
rd game, Newark, Oct. 3. Attendance 7, Lace 


Br, RH Seventh game, Kansas City, Oct. 8. Attend 

Zan ‘s (hitaueae ener 0000001001 4 3{ 12,819. : \cBeante 
PMO WORI Ys tries eae ees 20002003 x—7 71 ER 
_ Batteries—Breuer (6), Makosky (2) and Riddle; INBWaTK os Sai nee soni 201100 £ 4 o—4 10 4 
Be Haley and Rosar. Losing pitcher, Breuer. Kansas Olty 9. .0.de ce 55 000501 x—8 16. 


Batteries—Beggs (31 13), Russo (22% oon 

and Rosar; Wicker (336), Beds 5), agi) 
3 ni i e. innin: 1 

SE ateg Sonne g pitcher, Piechota; , losing 


fourth game, areas City, Oct. 5. Attendance 


Kansas Ci 


oe City ae Hee 9 0 ks p43 See g | wotel. attendance.; sc ok, <a eee ae ee 71,813 
#B ries—Dona age (14), Strincevich (24), 
tne fey or Gees ASF ae Cock Mee hoe Total receipts for the SOTICS “eae ete $55,692.23, 
» Washburn (4§) and Riddle. Winning. pitcher | Individual Kansas City player share....... $451.06 
ae losing pitcher Stine. Individual Newark player share.........,.. 300.71 
ae iG ; 
Major League Baseball Attendance in 1938 
_More than ten million baseball fans attended) gatherings in their res: 
league games during the 1938 season, es- | attendance records for amen eee renee 


Tabliching an all-time record. The New York 
Am 1ericans and Chicago Nationals drew the largest 
has AMERICAN abet 


prepared by the Associated Press follows: 
NATIONAL LEAGUE 
8 


j 1937 Club 
th ee 1,060 974 1,141,996 | Chicago................. 1,044 838 oii, 
I oct. c. sic 93,900 1811/0 iNew MOlK cc eee 865,251 991,097 
‘ 795,271 570,000" -Brookisn o/s. eee 741,992 484489 
ie Gates Se 710,000 578,000 | Cineinnati.:. 1.122222... 732'013 450; 
iN, a. ee 684/300 400,000 | Pittsburgh. ......22/20! 699/249 525,000 
phia ; bi 917 435,000 Boston sd. Shelia, Ae ae 398,261 275,000 
ante heey oe 4,003 130/000 Eo et Bos ese 350/600 
Meat rot ts tec 5,225,455 5,030,996 Total. Mysek wees 5,042,436 4,416,501 


eo - 


“Major eee Wier 1903- 1938. 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


9. . 
..|Philadelphia.. . 
-|Philadelphia... 
.-|/Boston. oan 
me Philadelphia .. ; 
-|Philadelphia.. . 


47 
5 


9|.617| Collins 


ue 
23 Manager 


-659) Collins 


-622|Mack. . 
-616|Jones..... 
-613| Jennings. .... 
-588|Jennings. .... 
-645/ Jennings. ... . 
-680)/Mack....... 


-669 Carrigan en 
-591/Carrigan..... 


Year Winner 


-| New York...,. 


..|New York 
..|New York. 

..| Washington 

. .| Washington 
..|New York 
..{New York 
..|New York..... 
i Philadelphia... 7 
. .|Philadelphia.. . 

-|Philadelphia . 


S a 
-|New York..... 


Mac! is 
1695 Mecarthy. 3 
53 eee Cronin..... 


Clubs 


> te 


2|51|.667 ert 
32 -662| McCarthy .. . 
53].651 McCarthy... 5 


ms 


:.|Chieago -- 
.|Cleveland. . 


2900000060 G00000 0 00 Ko CHEN Co GODDGOG2 | Clubs 


.. [New eck 


00 cae 100.00 G0 00 00 G0 Ge G0 60 G0 co C0 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


Bae ) : 
> ‘Year Winner | 8 22| Manager Year Winner 
..|Pittsburgh.....| 91/49|-650|Clarke....... 1921. .|New York..... 
904..|New York..... -693|McGraw..... 1922. ri 
ee -686|McGraw..... 1923 
Sate oa 36).763|Chance...... 1924.. eae 
min’ wi 7\45 eee Ee ceepg eet 1925. .|Pittsburgh..... 
2 ance. . 2 


Re. -{St. Louls...... 
2|.724|Clarke. ...... aie 
-676;Chance...... 

-647|McGraw. 


0/Bush. . 
McKechnie. 

McCarthy... 

Street 0... /bg 


-592|Moran 

-610 Robinson... . 
-636'McGraw..... 
-651|Mitchell.....} 8 
686 Moran.......| 8 
93'61|.604/Robinson.../| 8 


comes qm cose onc oncnoncnco | Clubs 
ms 
oO 
w 
@ 


‘ -|Chicago..... ES 


CHAMPION BATTERS AND THEIR AVERAGES—NATIONAL LEAGUE ” eg 
Club } 


Player 


New York. ..-. 
Cinelnnatt: As 
neinnati...| . A 3 
Broo s y ‘Doul... .|Brooklyn. . 
Be etphia. Philadelphia. . 
.|St. Louis : r Pittsburgh. . 
St. Baiae 397 oe e tees « Pittsburgh. . .| 
. Louis... ae oe 


Louis. 
l@ineinnati 


-38 . 
424 1938 ‘(un ff.) Lompardis 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


Aver. Player 


Heilmann..... 


. | Philadelphia. 
eee ::|Philadelpht 


Cities Baseball in 1938 
EASTERN INTERCOLLEGIATE LEAGUE pats RECORDS 
/. ee PC, poh . Pe, 
Cornell adc 7 te, Manhattan . 3 Fa | at, John’s . 
Columbia ....4 8 .333 aa oa ar ie Brooklyn... oma ME 
i es tees tee = é 
1 pepe ie on ead ey ae ae 10 6 :625|C. C.N. ¥. : 


7 
2 


apex nce rae eS ae S. 
BOs | Sporting Events—The Al 


. : : : tie 

. National League Wins 1938 All-Star Game 

~The sixth annual All-Star game between the American and National Leagues was played in Cincinnati 

_ (Juiy 6, 1938) before a crowd of 27,067 in Crosley Stadium. The game was won 4 to 1 by the National 

. League, giving the senior circuit its second victory in the series. The gate receipts were $38,469 with 
taxes deducted. After an additional deduction of about $10,000 for expenses, the balance was given 
to the Ball Players’ Benevolence Fund to be used for the support of indigent baseball players. The box 
score of the game follows: 


; ca AMERICAN LEAGUE 


ab. re hil thi Bey 3b. * bri BEF sO Bhe | sb: po: a  ©@. 
is so tan 2% 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 
Segre 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Ss dooce 3 0 1 1 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 2 2 0 
Averill, Cleve., cf 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 5 0 0 
Foxx, Boston, 1b 4 0 1 1 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 5 1 1 
“al 4 1 1 1 O-, 0 0 0 1 0 1 2 0 1 
4 0 ut 2 t 0 0 0 0 it) 0 8 0 1 
3 0 2 3 1 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 2 1 
if 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 r 
3 0 1 i 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 . 
Poteet tc. ars 1 0 0 0 me) 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 ~ 
Male ects « 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 : 
i th of ae onaey a 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 z 
Shara erase 0 0 0 Q 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 
ScHok Sear aEen 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 ; 
i cee CCRC COREE 34 1 7 9 2 0 0 2 5 0 1 24 6 4 Fs 
4 
NATIONAL LEAGUE r 
ab. cs bey) hb: . 2béy Sb. Nbr «Dbir eG. wh wees ope: a. e. i 
BPE SIN aie tated 4 1 L El 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 1 2 0 z 
Be coc et 4 0 1 1 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 3 “ 0 is 
3 0 0 0 0 0 0 -0 1 0 1 2 0 0 4 
BW eratda-a,2 Ae 0 1 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 o- 
Tee a 24) 2b “Bi Loe ae’ 0 ant Jah oy) @ OS asee oe 
4 0 2 2 0 0 0 Q yor ag) 0 5 0. 0 % 
4 1 a ik 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 li 0 ) H 
3 1 1 ii 0 0 0 0 aT 0 0 0 3 0 z 
0: 20 Oe SOF 4a 0, 4/0. S065).0) 5 0) 0 FeO) ae 
if 0 i) 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 10) 
1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1D) > 
SO uv 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 1 0 
— BS * 
PROC AI ets ibioa\ sid y's or ee ae eae See ee et a ee ee ay 
a Batted for Vander Meer in third. 4 : 
b Batted for Allen in seventh. ‘ 
_c Batted for Grove in ninth. 4 
SCORE BY INNINGS 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 “1—1 7% 
1 0 0 2 .—4 


Runs batted in—Medwick, Lombardi, Cronin. 


e. Left m bases—American League 8, National League 6. Struck out—By Gomez 1, Allen 3 Vv : 
Van Meer 1, Lee 2, Brown 2. Bases on balls—Off Lee 1, Brown 1. Hits—Off Gomez 2 in "3 Tapa 

2 in 3, Grove 4 in 2. Vander Meer 1 in 3, Lee 1 in 3, Brown 5 in 3. Hit by pitcher—By Allen 
an). Winning pitcher—Vander Meer. Losing pitcher—Gomez. Umpires—Klem (N. L.) at 
ay peel Beanies ba ra erm au tar i vad secant ee Basil (A. L.) at third for first 
2 -a- e sel at plate, Ballanfant a rst, Basi i 

‘fo CS Ga get ce pelo il at second and Klem at third 


Record of All-Star Games, 1933-1938 


FIRST GAME FOURTH GAME 


Chicago, July 6, 1933 ER he 3 Boston, July 7, 1936 R. H: E, 
: cage; July, &, ee | RS Eee Co0000 300-3 7 i 
nN Mote OO 3.00 Oe - | Nationals.......... 02002000 .-—-4 9 06 
Ee 6 42 0G.8e.0 Hae Be Dien Deke ee Ce eee 
Batteries—Hallahan, Warneke, Hubbell and J Hartnett + Deny ELDON Sevier 
i” Hartnett; Gomez, Crowder, Grove and R| Paid attendance—25,534, 
aid attendance—49,200. FIFTH GAME : 
: por es Washioeens chet) 1937 5 
. PEON GAME Amoricats.....1..0023120.0 —8 13° 9 
New York, July 10, 1934 Batteries—J. Dean, Hubbell, Blanton, Grissom, 


-.....-,000261000—9 14 1] Mungo, Walters and Hartnett, Mancuso; 
‘10303000 0—7 8 ; | Bridges, Harder and Dickey. : 0: Gomes 


. erles omer, Rung, Harder and Dickey, Paid attendance—31,391. 

‘ane; Hubbeil, arneke, ungo, J.. Dean, 
nkhouse and Hartnett, Lopez. : ‘ cladhestr ee oie 
Paid attendance—48,363. Americans......... 0)00'0)0.0.0, 051-1 an yarn 
5 hte Nationals.......... 10010020 —4 g§ 6 
! THIRD GAME Batteries—Gomez, Allen, Grove and Dickey; 


Cleveland, July 8, 1935 Paid attendance—27,067 


Vander Meer, W. Lee, M. Brown and Lombardi. 


g Souk 000100 —1 ‘ 
a ia? yO O10 : oo a RECAPITULATION a 
—Walker, _ Schumacher, ringer, J. ee 
and J. Wilson, Hartnett; Giotiles, Pramen and | American League.............. teteeretae & 


attendance—69,812. ~ ’ Stadium, New York City. 


Spor ing Eve ts—Major League Baseball Standings 


i a. > 


American and National League Records it 1938 


AMERICAN LEAGUE NATIONAL LEAGUE 
c « ) 1 Fel . 
Sed .t-8.6 Son = coe et oe ee 
ee sxMwMas a = av weOk,2P a 
es Soa 8 * og oom Sox - 
GI ) & ‘o wl a 
Feeees tess ¢ Es ee beak 
= ae a = = OV 
ZRORABOHAES & 58 Skzo6adge ae S 
New York... — 11 13 14 16 14 15 16 99 53 .651 Clio. s..: — 121211121311 1889 63 
_ . Boston... 11 — 12 10 12 12 17 14 88 61 .591 914 | Pitts.....10 — 1312131511 1286 6 
~ Cleveland... 8 10 — 12 12 13 13 18 86 66 56613 | N.Y.....10 9— 9141114 1683 67 
: troit..... 81210 —13 1512148470 .54516 | Cinc..... 1110 12 — 91313 1482 68 
_ Washington. 6 9 9 9—1115 16 75 76 .497 23% | Boston...10 9 811 —1312 77 75 
_ Chicago.... 8 6 9 710 —13 12 65 83 .439 32 St.L.....9 7 9 9 9—12 1671 380 
St. Louis.... 7 5 910 7 8— 955 97 .362 44 Bkin..... 9 9 8 910 9— 1569 80 . 
Me Phila... 5 8 4 8 61012— 53 99 34946 | Phil..... 48 5 7 8 6 7——45 105 .300 43 — 
" Lost........ 53 61 66 70 76 83 97 99 — — Lost...... 63 64 67 68 75 80 80105 ——— 
CLUB BATTING (unofficial) CLUB BATTING (unofficial) 


g r h 2b 3b hr rbi sb pe va oe i 
Boston . 150 905 1565 301 56 98 859 54 .299| St. Louis 156 725 1543 285 72 91 681 
Wash. .. 152 813 1599 276 71 83 755 64 .291| Pitts. ... 152 706 1512 262 66 65 657 
St. Louis 156 752 1500 273 36 92 709 49 .285| Cimcin. . 151 733 1494 249 57110 679 
Clevel’d. 153 846 1509 298 89111 799 86 .281| N. Y.... 152 705 1425 209 36 125 673 
N.Y. .. 157 975 1480 280 64 174 914 90 .274| Chicago 154 718 1445 239 69 65 659 
Detroit . 155 862 1433 216 52 137 800 77 .272| Brooklyn 151 714 1323 222 77 61 C49 
Chicago. 149 709 1433 232 53 67 651 57 .270| Phila. ..151 547 1315 227 29 40 502 
Phila. .. 154 726 1409 240 62 97 681 62 .270| Boston . 153 560 1314 194 39 54 516 50 .251 
Total... 6588 11928 2116 483 859 6168 639 .280 Total. . 5408 11371 1887 445 611 5016 363 -268 


. g. po. 2. e. ‘ -1C 

ost. Louts... [66 | 4134 1574 145 160 .975| Sitereceh”: 

Be Gleveland.. 153 4048 1613 149 143 ‘974| New wosk,.. too 40n5  tosy 188 
> New York.. 157 4154 1888 172 174 .972]| Brooklyn.... 151 4004 1690 156 


4065 15 
Washing... 152 4069 1766 181 174 .970 Cincinnati... 151 4058 1755 170 


Chicago.... 149 3949 1781 196 152 .967/ St. Louis.... 156 4154 1753 199 14 
_ Boston..... 150 3849 1722 193° 168 :966| Philadelphia. ae 
oe) Phils ..... a5 3905.2 16a6- 218 5.110 S968 |e 388 eee 
7 — eS SS ee : 
. Seotule,. 21.2. 32263 13740 1399 1262 .970 aris Sight wnat te 
< ; es : : iy aes 
| 2) Wi iting ha elder’ BATTING AVERAGES (unofficial)  —__ 
BATTING AVERAGES (unofficial) @ ab. th bee 
3 be ab. r. h. hr.rbi. sb. pc.| Mancuso, N. Y.. 52 158 19 55 2 15 ; 
_ Foxx, Boston...149 565 139 197 50174 5 .349| Lombardi, Cin..129 489 60 167°19 96 0O 
Wright, Wash...100 262 37 91 2 37 1 .348| Mize, St.L.....149 531 86 179 27103 0 .: 
Heath, Cleve. ..126 500 104 172 21 108 3 .340} McCormick, Ci.151 640 89 209 5106 1 
Chapman, Bos..127 480 92 163 6 77 13 :340| Vaughan, Pitts 148 541 88175 7 69 14. 
‘Myer, Wash... .127 437 79 6 69 8 .339] Medwick, St. L146 590 101 190 21122 0 
. , Wash .. 141 567 190 65 AG. -...152 608 109 195 4 67 16 
Trosky, Cleve...150 554 106 185 19109 5. “117 427 62 134 wir 4 
Averill, Cleve ...134 482 100 159 14 93 6. Ott, N.Y..... 11150 528 116 164 36 117 2 
St’nbacker, Chi-106 339 59 132 4 63 1 .331| Weintr’b, Phila'100 351 50 109 4 46 1 
- Rade i... .129 504 166 82 4 .330| L. Waner, Pitts .147 619 80192 5 57° 5 
Cronin, Bos. ....143 530 99172 17 95 7 .325| Danning, N. Y..120 447 59137 9 60 1. 
- Me 148 599 100 194 12 82 4 .324| Moore, N. Y....125 506 78 153 11 56 
-‘DiMaggic, N. ¥.145 596 128 193 32 138 6 .324]| Reynoids, Chi..124 497 59150 3 63 9 
: ; Vosmik, Bos ---146 623 121 201 0 .323] Brown, St. L....108 382 50115 0 38 (a 
Johnson, nulla. 152 563 113 177 29 110 9 314 Koy, Bklyn.....142 520 78 156 11 76 15 
3 Sonia 
4 eas, Det!is5 555 143 173 8 1312 PITCHING RECORDS posses < 
4 Wash. iomp. 
4 a AEG TT ce 49 633 101197 4 50 13. Baan 
| Rolfe, N. ¥.....151 631 132 196 10 79 13. 3 OY 
_-~Pytlak, Cleve...113 46 113, <1 43,11 . te os: 
Walker, Det....127 455 84140 6 41 4. 19 22 
Walker, Chi....119 440 69 135 16 83 9. 10 12 
. Gc er, Det..152 569 134 174 20107 14. 9 12 
: Tie RS BGS. TE 17d tg Ok ees g 
Bos... .139 523 77160 5106 10. 17°19 1 
West, St. L.-W..136 508 70 1 Gu tis 2, Lads 
Cramer, Bos... .148 657 115 198 0 70 4 Sia Bae 
‘ Simmons, Wash.125 468 141-214 OF 2... 12 13 
 Gase, Wash... ..107 433 70130 2 36 11 2 13 
y PITCHING RECORDS (unofficial) 19 14 
- comp. 26-21 - at 
$e te ‘eae 
ny, N. ¥ 2 s 
| Geretoee: He Bil Be 7 
# é 183 47 36 14 14 5 .737| Moore,Cinc.... 19 66 42 38 3 6 
7 Beeote b. Fat 199 8 46 10 13 5 .722| Weiland, St.L.. 35 250 67 117 11 16 
Pearson, N: 58 198 110 98 17 16 7 .696| Swift, Pitts..... 40 77 eee 
Allen, Cley 30 189 80111 13 14 8 .636| Fitzs’ns, Bklyn 43 36 12 11° 
Harden, Clev... 38 257 64 101 15 17 10 .630| Hubbell, 33 103 13 13— 
‘Stratton, Chi... 26 185 56 80 17 15 9 .625| Errickson, Bos 55 40 6 9 
Benton, Detroit. 18 92 36 31 6 5 3 .625| Brandt, Pitts 35) 33° Yous 
Feller, Clev....- 39 225 208 241 20 17 11 .607| Tobin, Pitts 66 69 14 14 
Gomez, N. ¥... 32 238 103 124 20 18 12 .600) Gum 84 81 14 15 
4 "W.-N.¥. 28 245 43 10 15 10 .600| Root, Chicago 32 70 95 "Se 
| Basmelot Bet 2 fb 18 HB Zot0| Shomner’ Bos: 26 Lar 38 383 8 
> we 7 < oiner, akepe: e 
Sundra, N-.-. 25 106 43 2 1600| Hutch’son, Bos. 36 150 62 39 4 9 


Wade, Detroit.. 27.73 48 23... 3 


ail 7. We os. 2 


_ Sporting Events—Minor League: t 


American Association, International League Records _ 


, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE 
> = 2 
~~ o 3 = > 
528 23 2 2. 2 aes 
ain, tye sa 8 het lek 
Bre el ding: O2 Bh ie « PokRERE 
: BESS eee ss Sy FECEeeeE €t g 3 
‘ > Sei ee o/m 8 © ° o o.3 86 CI ° 
ey A el es Sa ae BHR ea ee 
rst: BPN i ccs 14 813121118 14 90 F 12 13 14 16 16 17 16 104 48 .684 
Man Clty ..28- 4. 11 10-18 11 18 13 84 .. 8 .9121417 17 87 67 .565 3 
: Milwaukee . M1 At 2. 10-10/14e4 41.81 14... 10°11 12°12 {2 74 .519 SJ 
 Indi’polis... 9 12 12... 11 11 10 15 80 w 13 12.. 12,11 11 12° 79 74-516 . 
Toledo.....10 9 12 11 .. 11 10 16.79 74 .516]| Toronte .:.: 510 11 10 .. 12 9 15° 72 81 .471 * 
a9 Min'polis ‘11 9 81111 .. 12 1678 74 .513} Montreal... 6 8 101110..1212 69 84 .451 
- Columbus.. 4 3 8 1212 10 .. 15 64 89 .418] Jersey City. 5 510111310... 14 68 85 .4 
Pp Louisville. - 8 911 7 5 6 7 .. 53 100 .346/ Baltimore... 5 510 9 7 9 9 .. 52 98 .347 k 
- Lost.......61 67 70 74 74 74 89 100 Lost .....48 67 74 74 81 84 85 98 ee 
wo : PLAY-OFFS t 
Bs ee Second and fourth series 
% Second and fourth: series Straka 2a acta eee de Y 5 foo 
P ehneaa Gity in! a ce Syreouse’.. ccc) je heed cops Shoe 0 4.000 4 
go i a 4s First and third series 
; 7 INGWADK. . © sti sis coptsisrents est aevers ator 4 3 
- First and third series 
wo Pet. Rochester +}, saisieqeae sae se ae 3 a 
¥ ‘st Paul Lf aia BubYinla see (vce 6 Rint stay iies syesatag=7t 4 3 571 Finals 
~ Milwaukee | ORDA eC ACHE Ee Conan BTL le 429 Se. 
5 Mewar fw Lecdjes eh heer eee ole 4 1 
we Finals ERITAIG EF Acts ss Sotho ee oe: SR eoree se 1 4 
- Ww Lb Pet. 
Uschi) (GU yah a ee ae Megas tap eon ty PE BATTING AVERAGES (unofficial) 
| SLES. sao oS eae ee CPL pea 1) . AB. R. H. RBI. 


5 G D 
Roear, Newark. «. . . 91 323 80 125 
7 eller, Newark..... é 
BATTING AVERAGES (unofficial) Bette Srnenaa ipke-atT) ey dad 
f G. AB. R. H. RBI. Pct. | May, Newark......1 
"Williams, Minne...148 528 130 193 142 .366 | Martin, Buffalo. 
~C. Morgan, Toiedo. 71 283 46 101 52 .357 | Carnegie, Buffalo... 
Gallagher, Kan Cy.152 583 95 200 119 .343 | Boland, Buffalo.... 
‘Denning, Min’polis. 81 228 34 78 42 .342| Herman. J. City. ... 7 
 Fausett, India’polisi39 502 89 170 39 .339 Abernathy, Buffalo.103 375 76 121 73 
Soleman, Toledo...119 437 77 145 89 332 | Oglesby, Buffalo....153 599 105 193 85 
Taylor, Ind'polisi25 413 65 127 58 .332 | Schuster, Montreal.102 289 49 93 30 
Mesner, Ind’polis,..127 441 79 146 91 .331 | Bongiovanni, Syr...142 564 95 181 72 
Tabor, ‘Minneapolis, 193 437 76 144 72 330 | Dugas, Baltimore...152 532 99 168 83 
Bell, Louisville... . . 129 511 73 167 90 .327| Chartak, Newark... 95 285 76 90 52 
- Begma, St. Paul... 145 555 106 181 114 .326| Natron, Rochester.. 89 240 28 75 49 
-Spence,;Minneapolisl36 506 106 163 77 .322 Gleason, Newark ...123 484 112 151 80 
Bucher, Columbus. .121 501 86 159 64 317 | Porter, Syracuse... 68 148 18 46 23 
King, Columbus....153 620 106 196 54 .316 Haslin, Jersey City.101 394 56 122 58 
E. Morgan, Colum..131 438 75 138 69 .315 Tauby, Baltimore..125> 4738 77 146 75 
Linton, Toledo..... 97 287 29 90 37 .314| Scarsella, Newark..128 507 78 156 92 
Gullic, Milwaukee..135 537 98 168 107 .313 | Wright, Montreal. .138 478 75 146 84 
Archie, Toledo.....154 602 97 188 109 .312| Manush, Toronto... 81 275 37 83 38 
McCoy, Toledo.../154 615 105 190 98 309 | King, Jersey City...114 346 33 104 45 
Jullenbine, Toledo.127 479 115 148 89 .309| Crabtree, Roch..... 136 483 81 145 83 
6. . Chapman, Ind...149 568 93 175-103 308 | Tresh, Buffalo. .... 70-200 32 60 25 


Crime: Milwaukee .143 505 107 155 82 .307 . 
B aker, Indianapolis 00 280 41 86 38 “307 PITCHING AVERAGES (unofficial) 
Browne, Columbus.125 469 79 143 98 .305 G. CIPS «Ww: OG, 
‘McCulloch, St. Paull44 499 89 150 84 .301| Haley, Newark.......... 32) 274s Ses 
is m, Louisville...155 600 69 180 69 .300 | Barrett, Syracuse. ....... 29 152 16 3 
- Ogorek, Louisvilie..146 566 79 170 55 (300| Bonham, Newark......- 15 89 8 2 
BR. Johnson, Milw...128 490 86 147 86 .300 Strincevich, Newark..... 30 105 - 11 4 
oY atzer, Ind’polis,. 96 333 60 100 54 .300 ecu Jersey, C1 City. .... + 1B Os 7 38 
Pe a on: ewark A 192 16 7 
#0 PITCHING AVERAGES (unofficial) Fallon, Ne 31 106 % rs 
or, Ww L. Pet Marcum, Buffalo 10 ¥"6r 6 3 
7 2 .778 Beggs, Newark... + 12 676 GSTS: 
23 7 1.767 | Wilks, Rochester........ 27) 85 4 2 
15 5 750 | ASh, Butfalo..........., 30: 187 15 8 
12 4 1750 Sullivan, Toronto. *: >>. 37 220 18 10 
12. 4-750 | Harris, Buttalo. 0) 0. 232 6 1 10 6 
16 6 .727 | Bowman, Rochester .. 48s 16S) Ty 7 
17.7 1708 | Gee; Syracuse. .......... > ers ee Wa i! 
14 6 2700 Raffensberger, ogee 53 202 15 10 
7 3 “700 Grabowski, Syracuse. . 3 123 9 6 
i 6 1647 Kleinke, Rochester. 34 184 18 9 
10 6 1625 Stine, Newark ......../. 5 189 11 8 
ne : : eRe EASTERN LEAGUE 
Johnson, Milwaukee. 20 114 10 7 1588 
: W L Pet. 
; Miller, Kansas City... 30 109 7 583 Binghamton . 84 61 .623| Albany ...... 68 70 408 
Meare tecs City sz 7 = S583 | Hazleton... 81 68 (53 Williamsport 65 74 468 
Reis, Milwaukee........ 66 4 3 ar ert a tenes 72 64 .529| Trenton ..... 62 77 “486 ie 
‘Branch, Kansas City. 88. ak oBe NBL | Ord, 92007 OP ROO UavilRes-Batte iGOie 
_Parmelee, Minneapolis... 35 240 17 13.567 *Won play-off from Binghamton 3-2 % Pye 
ae Rl ‘ Ml 


¥f 


ahabe e Re eas 16 Paircite: Ao 


"Pacific ee League, Southern Association Réeodds 
i pele COAST LEAGUE b PLAY-OFFS 
L. PC. W,L.. PC: Fi 
L. Angeles .. 105 73 .590 | San Diego ..92" 85 .520 inline ie na Ee 
Seattle ...... 00 75 .571 | Portlan MO)? 98) ASL Atants se, os ae J.9 2 
Sacramento .. 198 82 .537 | Hollywood..79 99 1444 Mempyier 26... Citi. cP 2 3 
San Fran..,. 93 85 .522/ Oakland....65 113 365 Becond und thin cea 
PLAY-OFFS wis 
> First and third series Nashyilie ics v5 -i0s.2. 1 1e eee eS 3 2 
’ WoL Pot. New: Orléans: .. ik. 55. he ce eae 2 3 
mee Bacramento =. 2c. 6/3 0.8. fk 4 2 -667 Fi 
Tos" Angeled.< <2 10.2222 24 1333) a woo 
Clan tas. 2). cc) es cok odin pe yt 
Second and fourth sence rh -Pot.'| Nashvillestuc, os ate 
mam Francisco... ..:...5....0. re | 1 -800 BATTING “AVERAGES ehomelel ‘ 
‘ BRRECIDUNS ORO aN Selele « 6 Mn Soiela el 1 4 .200 G. - AR K H. ae Pct. 
Finals Haas, Nashville....118 457 79 154 BL) 337 
; eg Pet. | Hill, Atlanta... .__. 147 544 86 183 79 .336 
PIBOPINONIES do. oc oho jade vce tec 4 1 -800 Reese, Memphis....141 535 72 178 99° 
San Francisco... 1 2 -200 | P. Cam’ell, Little R. 154 577 86 189 67 . 
,. BATTING AVERAGES (unofficial) Howell Birm’gham 145 515 94 168 92 32 


Majeski, Birm’ham.151 560 91 182 77 

‘ Batting Se eee Pet. | Bolling, Atlanta....150 540 83 172 55 

a 60 145 24 53 20 "366| Walker, Nashville..135 479 100 151 é 

Jolley, Oakland ---118 409 45 144 53 B52 ee Cia ters lone ata 

81 278 48 93 19 .335 : ’ 4) 

Talard, San Fr .. 166 634 114 211 64 333 | Sington, Chattan’gal53 534 108 165 84 (3 
ee a ee pe ee ea 
, o 4 ~ y xander, Chat’ga. 
eee pegs raps 783 339 ty 38 33 rks Van Robays, Knoxv134 505 86 156 110 
© Homie Cie Angeies 4) 462 8) 1032 Hea Rewmong agile 72 1a a ak 
| Frederick, Portland.176 616 96 197 100 320 Caldwell, Knoxville125 472 69 145 

Rosenberg, Portl...154 578 94 184 80 318 ; ; 


wo 
wo 
~~ 
a 
nv 


ig 
Stats, Los Angeles 167 631 134 200 43-317 Db West Ohatan'ga'gy 85 or Be eo 
ee es ee cee 
y z 4 se, MAS. cc... ‘ é 
__-Boss, San Francisco.169 644 95° 202 92 .314 Chatham. Atlanta.|120 385 62 117 47 
a ey eT Bal 104 188 91-304 | Clancy, Birm’ham..156 626 81 189 
. Hawking San Bro 178 671 91 206 109 “307 PITCHING - AVERAGES! Conoancial) 
\” DiMaggio, San Fr..163 657 120 202 59 307 pe 
- Puccinelli, Holly... 87. 300 60 92 56 .307 Ce 
-_ Gyselman, Seattle..175 703 110 214 84 :304| Sunkel, Atlanta ...--.. 42 246 21 
pe ecceete an Diecotey 065 92) 2 Sk 204 | Came weaviie’ 2), se trom 
Durst LO oegoi2o 457 60 139 68 304 | Veverka, Memphis 38 152 14 
‘Vanni, Seattle. ..... 107 431 58 131 38 304 H. Carson, Birmingham.. 43 156 7 
pe Bon Disco. 103 538 87 164 94% .301} Thornton, Nashville... ; 388 oy 
BS Berkowtts, San D..128 439 72 142 54-20) | Plan Little Foc oo 3 i30 t 
ee t : , Atlanta... 11)! 
3 ae oakiend "165 566 74 170 70 .300 Bobson, New Orleans. ood 
4 PITCHING AVERAGES (unofficial) Higbe, Birmingham. ....- 218 15 
Francisco... G3 Bi it °S “S46 | Birkofer, Nashville... *< 168 13 
‘ i eceniwen, Seattle.. 36 293 25 7.781 egies Siew Orleans iA a 
; ~ : ‘ohen, New Orle ne 
and Epi Leh wei f 
an a ge 15 259 22 9 .710} Kimball, Birming 84 11 
F, Thi SE. 208 | BBR A888 TEXAS LEAGUE 
Pippen, Sacramento 32 222 17 8 .680 aes 
: inn BT 786 3 u 638 Beaumont. . ead 57 .635|Houston. . 
Taeee aaa * 33 283 23 «412 “57 8. Antonio,....03 67 -S81 aie 
pit ‘630 . City 
Fann, San Franc 35 ret 13 3 ces | Tulsa... 86 75 .534/Fort Worth... 
Tilara Los Angeles. 29 201 16 i ae Beaumont won the playoff from 
B ‘Los Angeles. ... . . = iat 8 5 (615 | four games to three. 
Bence tient ceien ee 165 10. 7. bas 1 
Walker, Sacramento.... 31 225 37 12 586 Other Late Winner 
Grapitn, lis Seat egs 2: Li. 45 282 20 16 .556| western Association.... Ponca City* 
tennis "Man Francisco... 14 ap YS ia -556 | N. Carolina State. Toe Thomasville 
San _ = a‘ oe fe 
aor el regen ¥: 3 216 af u 8 hres Tues. oo Evansville ei 
, Oakland. .. 160 © ‘ Bet: Ae caturt* - 
Babich, Hollywood 38 Te iP a4 eee South Atlantic. Savannah 
Hilcher, Portland. . se eS oe "42 740. Reh Sie ete Macone 
SinMad tollywood ... 68" 916, 14), 13 9.519 “ Se .. Mobile** . 
ating rrett, Seattle. ..... 46 = 8 af oe Nortlierm®,.,'-....cus0¢ Superior 
. : HRlorida ®. 2.05 syy< an, 
poe re, Oatian ID det dea giant jen) Coereian Batis * 2. Salisbury® 
Newsome Sacramento. 33 178 11 11 +900) MAgAR ante 7000.21 Portsmouth* _ 
‘Prewrel, $e a, OI BOT oR ee S.7DO0 :.... Leesburg 
Pic Ceca “i é 3 2 ‘500| Florida State.......... pes vael hay, 
an Diego...-.. : “ Sa i 
ae Los Angeles.... 6 25 1 1 oe Piedmont ..+....--- 004 Norfolk 
Veach, Seattle........-. ES aR SM Nc: 2 | es a PO Charlottets 
ee MINED ATs tel ol IC BAGLY,. 2 vdieo <r Spe eee opkKinsville 
SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION Canadian~American ion abe Amsterdam 
Ww. L. PC, Ww. PN Eee oe pe mat tie Ne vag Cornwall 
..91 62 .595 | Little Rock..75 1 a4 Coastal Plain........... Tarboro 


84 66 .560 | Birm’gham. .73 79 .480 tie ri Ba 
a. .66 85 .437 ‘Won play-o: 
“iH 7 307 | Knoxville. .59 91 .393 eee won. playoff. 


ee RE 1 


874 | Sporting News—Some 


_ Johnny Vander Meer, southpaw of the Cincinnati 
Reds, pitched two successive ho-hit, no-run games 
(June 10, 1938 and June 15, 1938). Vander Meer 
- was 22 years old at the time. The first game was 
against the. Boston Bees in Cincinnati, when only 
28 men faced him. Three reached first base, all 
on walks. The second game was against the 
Brooklyn Dodgers five days later in the inaugu- 
ration of night baseball in Brooklyn. Vander 
Meer gave eight bases on balls in this game. It 
was the first time in the history of baseball that a 
pitcher had accomplished two successive no-hit, 
i. no-run games or two no-hit, no-run games in a 
4 6 


och ; i eae . i aa Ries a 
Baseball Records Made in 1938 a 


tie Vander Meer Pitches ‘Two No-Hit, No-Run Games © 


gh 


oe 


‘s ‘ # 


season. As a New Jersey sandlotter Vander Meer 
pitched three no-hit, no-run games for Midland ~ 


Park. ay 

The hitless innings record of Vander Meer was 
stopped (June 19) at 2124 in Boston by Debs Garms 
of the Boston Bees. The fecord for consecutive 
art as was established by Cy Young in 
1904 a as : : 

Monte Pearson, of the New York Yankees, 
pitched a no-hit, no-run game pene the Cleve- 
land Indians in the Yankee Stadium (Aug. 27, 
1928) before a crowd of 4,959. Two successive passes 
in the fourth inning robbed him of a perfect game. 


Bary: Gehrig’s Consecutive Game Record 


On June 1, 1925, Miller Huggins, then manager 
of the New York Yankees, barked from the bench: 
“Gehrig, get up there and hit for Wanninger.’’ 
Gehrig jumped up from his seat surprised, selected 


Rudy York, catcher for the Detroit Tigers, tied 
the major league record of four home runs in a 
-seasoh with the bases loaded (Sept. 3, 1938) in a 
', game against the Chicago White Sox. The rec- 
ord was held jointly by Frank Schulte, one time 
* Chicago Cub, Babe Ruth, former Yankee, and Lou 
_ Gehrig, of the Yankees. : 

ata ; 


gins, third baseman for the 
(June 19, 1938) 


all 
_ singles, to give him 12 straight hits in 12 times 


- at. bat. 

 ““The feat smashed the record of Tris Speaker 
made in 1920 when he lashed out eleven consecu- 
_tive hits. Higgins’ streak of consecutive hitting 


3 


Grove Joins List of 


Robert Moses (Lefty) Grove joined the major 
league pitchers who have struck out 2,000 batsmen 
s ies, 3, 1938) when he fanned six of the Detroit 
_ Tigers and gained his 260th victory in his 15-year 

mae in the American league. Others who have 
_ struck out 4.090 batters are Walter Johnson, 3,497; 
Cy Young, 2,836; Christy Mathewson, 2,447; Dazzy 


he s Most Valifable 


Wists (0 a 
NATIONAL LEAGUE 


Ht 


Year Player Club 
w1924—Dazzy Vance ik... 66. fe Ue cle oe VAS Broklyn 
925—-Rogets .HOfMsby...... 6.22.5 veces St. Louis 
W926—nob,.O'Farrell... ob... eased St. Louis 
Wier Ula WAIIOL iuig sv vpine hip «o's «wise ey Pittsburgh 
PBd——PilTk BOCUOMIEY A.) kiee eee oes tps St. Louis 
929—Rogers Hornsby.................c08s Chicago 

930—No award. 

1931—Frankie Frisch,................, .. St, Louis 
ee 1982-—-Chuck’ Klein osc. .... eke ea Philadelphia 
Petes COLL PLUDDOM Sy uc sci ure cess oe vite ew Yor 
LUNES bag 9 0)) 9 ar On ery St. Louis 
S5——Gabby Harthetty. 0... ee cee Chicago 
my 1986-—Carl FIUbbell id. uN ee ele ok New York 
 1937—Ducky Medwick. ov... 0c... cece eee St. Louis 
1038 —Ernie* Lombardl. oo... Cincinnati 


hyp d 


Bob Feller, the youthful pitching star of the 
Cleveland Indians, closed the 1938 season by strik~ 


_ ing out 18 members of the Detroit Tigers to set a 
major league record of one game. In 1937 Feller 


TG. R. H. REBI.HR.Pct, 
129 68 21 .295- 
179 107 16 .313 
218 175 47 .373 
210 142 27 .374 
166 126 35 .300 
520 174 41 .379 
211 184 46 .341 


Frank Higgins Gets 12 Straight Hits 


; _, 1924-29, league award by baseball writers; 1931-38, Baseball Writers Association award. 


a bat, strode to the plate and started one of the 
most remarkable sporting feats in history, a streak 
of consecutive games that ran to 2,123 with the 
close of the 1938 season. Here is the record: 


TG. R. H. RBI.HR.Pet. 
gE, sree Stee Sats MA 156 138 208 151 34 .349 
193900) Soc See aoe 152 138 198 139 32 .334 
1934 .154 128 210 165 49 .363 
ROSS) TY, .. Cena ee. 149 125 176 119 30 .329 
S036 to va eah uae eee 155 167 205 152 49 .354 
037 h 2A aren at 157 138 200 159 37 .351 
1938 -157 (116 170 112 29 .295 


2 - *Includes game played before starting consecutive run on June 1. 


Some Record Home Run Smashes in 1938 


Hank Greenberg, of the Detroit Tigers, collected 
two home runs in a game with the Cleveland 
Tigers (Sept. 23, 1938) and smashed the major 
league record for hitting two or more homers in 
a single game. It was the tenth time in 1938 that 
Greenberg had clouted a pair in a single game. — 


ee ge 


set a record for the American and National 
leagues. 

The modern record of six hits in as many times 
at bat was tied (June 22, 1938) by Henry Stein- 
bacher, of the Chicago White Sox in a game with 
the Washington Senators. Steinbacher collected 
five singles and a double. The record is held by 
several big leaguers. 

Jimmy Foxx, first baseman for the Boston Red 
Sox, drew six straight walks in a game with the 
St. Louis Browns (June 16, 1938) to set a new 
American league record. In 1891 Walter Wilmot 
of the Chicago Cubs drew six straight walks. 


2,000 Strikers Out 


Vance, 2,030; Grover Cleveland Alexander, 2,184: 
Rube Waddell, 2.369: and Eddie Plank? 7 e 

Buck Newsome, pitching for the St. Lotis 
Browns, struck out six New York Yankees ih a row 
(May 18, 1938) to equal the Amefivtan league 
record held by Walter Johnson. The major league 
record is seven, last equalled by Van Lingle Mungo. 


Player Awards 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


Year Player Club 

1924—Walter Johnson... ....:5.4...¢. 4. Washington 
1925—Roger Peckinpaugh............ i “Washing tel 
1926—George Burns............... .... Cleveland 
1927—Lou Gehrig,...:.55 2.0... ..New York 
1928—Mickey Cochrane... . Philadelphia 
1931—*heftyrGrovem . Sot. ss see) Peed Philadelphia 
1932—Jimmty Foxx. oo... cea Philadelphia 
1933—Jimniy Foxx. 58.5. sees sano Philadelphia 
1934—Mickey Cochrane. ..-......2....00.0-. Detroit 
1935—Hank Greenberg......... aaiteiwia/h a Sener Detroit 
1936—Lou “Gehrig... ........6.0us) re New York 


fanned 17, members of the Philadelphia Athi 
to set an American League record bet to tie ies 
Dean, then with the St. Louis Cardinals, for the 


major league mark. Cleveland lost the game Feller 
aad ae 


pitched, 4 to 1 


as 


To ee 


Se ee et 


nl Fed | 


1851, Aug. 22—America (American), 10:37; Au- 
2 ae ‘ . 


To , 10:55. 
(American), 3:58:26 2/10; 


_ 1870, Aug. 8—Magic 
Cambria (British), 4:37:38 9/10. The America, 
Navy, was 


then owned ‘and manned by the U. S. 
in fourth place. 

1871, Oct. 16, 18, 19, 21, 28—first race—Columbia 
_ (American), 6:19: 41; Livonia (British), 6:46:45; 
_ second race—Columbia, 3:07: 42; Livonia, 3:18:15: 

third race—Columbia (disabled), 4:17:35; Livonia, 

_ 4:02:25; fourth race—Sappho (American), 5:39: 02; 

" Livonia, 6:09:23; fifth race—Sappho, 4:46:17; 

Livonia, 5:11:44. 

‘ 1876, "Aug. 11, 12—first race—Madeleine (Ameri- 

Can), 5:23:54; Countess of Dufferin (British), 
me Ora: 53: second race—Madeleine, 7:18:46; Countess 
>of Dufferin, 7:46. 

1881, Nov. 9, 10—first race—Mischief (American), 
4:17:09: Atalanta (British), 4:45:3919; second race 
—Mischief, 4:54:53: Atalanta, 5:33:47 
1885, Sept. 14, ig—first race—Puritan (Ameri- 

Can), 6:06:05; Genesta (British), 6:22:24; second 
a race—Puritan, 5:03:14; Genesta, 5:04:52. 

: 1886, Sept. 9, 11—first race—Mayflower (Ameri- 
can), 5:26: 41; Galatea (British), 5:38:43; second 
Tace—Mayfiower, 6:49; Galatea, 7:18:09. 

1887, Sept. 27, 30—first race—Volunteer (Ameri- 
can), 4:53:18; Thistle (British), ea second 
race—Volunteer, 5:42:5614; Thistle, 5:54:4 

1893, Oct. 7, 9, 13—first race—Vigilant pe 
ean), 4:05: 47: Valkyrie II (British), 4:11:35; 
“second race—Vigilant, 3:25:01; Valkyrie II, 3:35: 
ee eg race—Vigilant, 3:24:39; Valkyrie I, 

1895, Sept. 7, 10, 12—first race—Defender 
(American), 4:59'54 9/10: Valkyrie III (British), 
_ 5:08:44; second race—Defender, 3:55:56; Valkyrie 
" oe (disqualinied on foul); third race—Defender, 
_ 4:43:43; Vaikyrie III, (withdrew). 
1899, Oct. 16, 17, —— ‘ 
(American), 4,53:53; Shamrock I (Irish), 5:04:01; 

second race—Columbia, 3:27; Sh: amrock I (dis- 

eee? “gels race—Columbia, 3:38: 09; Shamrock 

3:44:4: 


; 1901, Sept. 28, Oct. 3, 4—first race—Columbia 

_ (American), 4: 30: 24; Shamrock IT (Irish), 4:31:44; 

Second race—Columbia. 3:12:35: Shamrock IT? 

3 - 16: ae. third race—Columbia, 4:32:57; Shamrock 
133:38. 


, , 4 
a 


race—Columbia 


. 
_ Astor Cup Race, Newport, R. I., August 11— 
_ Distance 2242 mies. Results: 
SLOOPS 
id ElapsedCorrected 
3 Yacht and ange d Time Time 
S UEnesion Jr... rie. per ee 3:28:24 1:52:32 
posuere Light, A. L. Loomis..... 3:06:25 2:02:00 
Nyala, F. T. Bedford.........--- 3:07:50 2:03:15 
Gleam, GAS. Granes |. 2222. 1:08:05 2:04:56 
_ Seven ‘Seas, Van S. Merle-Smith. .3:11:57 2:07:12 
Prestige, H. S. Vanderbilt. .......3:08:35 2:14:46 
' Riptidue, W. H. Bowes............ 3:20:31 2:21:22 
; SCHOONERS 
toria, Hendon Chubb...... -.. 3:39:02 2:28:15 
wie De Coursey Fales. ae vite 2:31:44 


L. G. Hammersley.. 58 
% Sree Oop Race, Marblehead, Mass., August 15, 
distance, 23.9 miles. Results: 


facht and Owner 
‘peg H. S. Vanderbilt. . 


SAW... owe cece cess 
. Clucas.........+4:15:59 3:38:51 
7 “Nilliken soe es. ig 3:48:49 


CLASS A 


7 r Elapsed Scat aid 
‘Yacht, Owner and Home Port 


Time Tim 
Un D.HMS. 


.H.M.S. 
BNow Work “ deen 2 19:05:42 3:16:58:55 
hild, 
Bee ee aie, Rts Bank 4:06:26:35 3:20:54:33 


tess a big shattered 
ne roe a's record (May 1 888) international 
g jumping carnival at Angels Camp, Cal. e 


d 


tntsrecetaind Rated for the America’ s Cup 


Yacht Races in 1938 , Te nas « 


Cee En 


” Frog Leaps 15 Feet 10 Inches for ieeped 


1903, Aug. 22, 25, Sept. 3—first race—Relian 
(American), 3:32: 17; Shavareck III (Irish), 3:39: 20: 
second Tace—Reliance, 3:14:54; Shamrock pane 
3:16:13; third race—Reliance, 4:28:06; Shamrock 
a (lost in fog). 

1920, July 15, 17, 20, 21, 23, 26, 27—first race— 
Resolute (American), (disabled); Shamrock IV 
(Irish), 4:25:12; second race—(Yachts did not fin- 
ish in 6-hour limit): third race—Resolute, 5:24:44; 
Shamrock IV, 5:22:18; fourth race—Resolhute, — 
3:56:05; SAamfock IV, 4:03: 06; ae race—Reso- 
lute, 3/31: 12; Shamrock IV, 3:41: 10; sixth race— 
Yachts did not finish in 6-hour limit: seventh — 
race—Resolute, 5:28:35; Shamrock IV, 5:48:29. 

1930, Sept. 13, 15, 1%, 18—first ace eiterptie 
(American), 4:03:48; Shamrock V (rish Chal- — 
lenger), 4:06: 40; second race—Enterprise, 4:00:44 
Shamrock V, 4:10:18; third race—Enterprise, — 
3:54:16; Shamrock N, (disabled); ee Tace— 3 
Enterprise, 3:10:13: Shamrock V, 3:15 5 

1934, Sept. il, 18, 20, 22, 24 ae nest rac 
Endeavour (British) (challenger), 3:38:34; Rai 
bow (American defender), 3:40:53. Endeavour wi 
by 2 minutes, 9 seconds; second tace—Endeavo i Pet 
2:49:01: Rainbow, 2:49:52. Endeavour won by 51 
seconds; third race—Leeward and windward. Rain- 
bow, 4:15:34; Endeavour, 4:19:00. Rainbew won by _ 
3 minutes 26 seconds; fourth race—Trian gular, _ 
beat, close reach, broad reach. Rainbow, 2:85:38; 
Endeavour, 2:56:53. Rainbow won by 1 minute 15 c 
seconds. fifth race—Westward and leeward. Rain- © 
bow, 2:34:05; Endeavour, 2:38:06. Rainbow won by — 

4 minutes 1 second. sixth race—Triangular, reach, | 
beat, run. Rainbow, 3:20:05; Endeayoury 3:21:00, 
Rainbow won by 55 seconds. i 

(Note: Thé yachts sailed on Saturday,” Se 
tember 15, 1934, but it was declared ‘‘no contes' 
for they failed ‘to finish within the time limit 
five hours, thirty minutes). 

1937, July 31, Aug. 2, 4, 5—first race Win 
ward and leeward. Ranger (American sory der), 
4:41:15; Endeavour II (British challenger), 4 

Ranger won by 17 ete - seconds. second rac 
Triangle. Ranger, 3:41:33; Endeavour, 4:00 0:05 5. 
Ranger won by 18 ecrrates 32 seconds. third race— _ 
Windward and leeward. Ranger, 3:54:30; Endeav- 
our, 3:58:57. Ranger won by 4 minutes 27 ‘seconds. 
fourth race—Triangle. Ranger, 3:07:49; Endea’ 
our, 3:11:26. Ranger won by 3 Tanties 2 


Edlu II, Rudolph J. Schaefer, 


New) Vor bee, 5.00n sk i 4:03:21:26 4: 
CLASS B . 
Blitzen, R. J. Reynolds, 
Winston- -Salem, N. C...... 4:05:14: aD oat 18: 22:4 
Rubaiyat, Nathaniel Ru- 


binkam, Chicago......... 4:18:49: 30 33 02: 
Spookie, H. T. White, Jr., . 
New ‘Bedford, Mass. . -4:27:49 257, 3 
Scandinavian Gold Cup Series, Oyster Bay, N 
ending August 30, won by 6-meter sloop Go 
owned and sailed by George Nichols. bd 
British-American Cup Series, Oyster Bay, N. ° 
ending September 15, won by United States 6- — 
meter team 2015 pts. to 16, and four races to. 
Seawanhaka Challenge Cup Series, Oyster 
ending September 19, won by 


races. Wa 
International Star Class Championship, 
Diego, Calif,, ending September 18, w 


German entry, Pimm, sailed by W. von Hu’ 
ler with 106 pts. Gale, Harry Nye, Chicago, 
second with 104 pts. and Mercury, J. —— 
Sree aby Rave for Stay CRuemavats 

Cuba Trephy Race for Star Ss, He? 
ending Peprusry 3, won by Chuel Ill, s 
by H. Halsted, Moriches, N. ¥., with 17 
Delilah, S. Smith, was second with 15 bh 
Gale, H. Nye, third, 14 pts. 


ing jubilee commemorates Mark Twain 
eget ate of the Calaveras county leap ins 


frog. i 


Distance Time Holder 
50 yards.....|.. 05 Robert McLean...... 
100 yards..... 209.4 Charles Jewtraw..... 
~ 318.4 Paul Forsman........ 
:23.8 Jack Shea...-....s6- 
335.4 Charles Gorman..... 
352.4 Clas Thunberg,...... 
1:15.2 Clas Thunberg....... 
1:55.8 Clas Thunberg......- 
2:38.2 Clas Thunberg....... 
4;12.6 Clas Thunberg....... 
5:33.8 Edward Schroeder... . 
8:19.6 Ross Robinson....... 
14:30.4 Ross Robinson....... 


Ny A : OFFICIAL AMATEUR INDOOR RECORDS MADE IN COMPETITION 


223.8 Charles Gorman.... 
1:15.6 Ben O’Sickey... 
2:00.4 Percy Johnston 
2:41.2 Morris Wood. 

Fred Robson. . 
4:25 Edmund Lamy 
5:58.3 Alex Hurd... . 
8 38.8 Percy Johnston. 
1 


Age _ SKATING ‘RACE RESULTS FOR 1938 


North American Championships, Saranac Lake, 
N. exis » February 11-13. 
Three-quarters Mile (intermediate)—Leonard 
hallehn, Saratoga Springs. Time— 
_Three-quarters Mile (Junior)—Herbart “Mildern, 
| Johnson. Time—2:32.2. 
40° Yards (under 10)—James Lamy, Saranac 
Lake. Time—0:55.1. 

220 Yards (under 12)—Tommy Stanton, Dalano 
Hitch, S. C. Time—0:25. 
; ae (junior)—Don Chitel, Syracuse. Time 


) Yards Giaventie)—Arthur Bulrice, Saranac 
». Time—0:44. 
le arg s senior) —Eddie Schroeder, Chi- 
theo. 'Time—2: 
Mt caaitars: Mile shot s  senior)—Miss 
Edna Hanley, Staten Island, Y._ Time—2:27.4. 


_* 440 Yards, Men’s Senior—Vie Ronchetti, Chi- 
cago. Time—0:36.1. 
440 Yards; Women’s inc ear Janet Milne, 
‘Saranac Lake. Time—0: 
_ 440 Yards, Eitornelinid: Boys—Leonard Schal- 
‘Saratoga Springs, N. Y. Time—0:37.1. 
440° Yards, Girls Under 16—Miss Geraldine 
“Nunfer,, Cleveland. Time—0:46. 
geod Yards, os elie da ‘Whitney, Troy, N. 


_ ‘Half-Mile, Men’ 's Senior—Don Johnson, Minneap- 
olis. Time—1: 
a: NC ae ae vie Ronchetti, Chicago. Time— 


itie: Women’ s, Senior—Mrs. Eleanor Thiel Dyer, 
Chicago. Time—3:16. 
Mile, intermediate Boys—Donald Jay, Newburgh, 
‘N. Y¥. Time—2:56,2. 
“Mile, eee ‘Boys—Carl Johnson, Saranac Lake. 
‘Time—3: wl. 
: A bvard, Juvenile Boys—Arthur Bulrice, Sara- 
Maeve rd, eciat Gna Si 

Yar rls Under Sixteen—Miss Tr 
- Nuhi fer. Time—0:42.2, pr are 
pee winners—Ronchetti, 150 for Men’s Senior 


4 


Sporting Events—Skating Records — 
Speed Skating Records 


» _ (Amateur Skating Union of the United States records as officially approved January, “ 1938), 
: AMATEUR OUTDOOR RECORDS MADE IN COMPETITION 


318 Fred Robson......... 
Charles Gorman...... 
236.8 Charles Gorman...... 


Joe Moore........... 


211.4 Loretta Neitzel...... 
21 Dorothy Franey...... 
331 Loretta Neitzel.:..... 
339.4 Loretta Neitzel....... 
1:28.6 Dorothy Franey...... 
2:20.4 Dorothy Franey...... 
3:07.6 Florence Hurd....... 


OFFICIAL AMATEUR INDOOR RECORDS MADE IN COMPETITION 


:21.6 . |Dorothy Franey...... 
141.6 Dorothy Franey...... 
331 Dorothy Franey...... 
Bl 7 ee Leila Brooks Potter. . 
2:18.1 Bat Wein sk Sie ees, 
3215-7, Dorothy Franey...... 


1 Te! > 


Place Date 
esas Lake Placid..............|/February 6, 1923 
idaded Lake Placid,............|February & 1993 
devia ve New Rochelle...........|February 1 1924 
eta’ Saranac Lake............|February 12; 1930 
Aewaeee Lake Placid.............|February 14, 1927 
Reape Saranac Lake............|February 11; 1926 
ee ian Lake Placid.............|February 13, 1926 iN 
fea ae Saranac Lake............|February 15, 1926 


Sarees Lake Placid 
SEN Lake Placid. . 
OLN Minneapolis. . 
Perth Lake Placid. . 
 oeen Lake Placid 


.|February 13, 1926 i 
January 20, 1934 
.|February 14; 1930 
February 12, 1927 


ages: {BOSTON 5 séusie eis o- ese eo PANUATY: 13 1911 g 
Fp reare Bt; JONN’S. © Fs 60.5 cues March 1927 $ 
rere St. JORIS. oy. 2 ees ..| February 27 1925 = 
..{St. John’s. . March , 192 * 
>..|Pittsburgh. March 1, 1916 ‘ 
. -|Cleveland. . March 2, 1928 4 
..|Pittsburgh. February 13, 1904 ( 
. .|Pittsburgh . February 13, i f 
..|Cleveland January 27, 1910 r} 
.|Chicago. ... $ ..|February 19g5 Fi 
..|Pittsburgh......... ..|February 18 en : 
eres Brooklyn.....:...:.«....|February 1927 4 
BEET Se Chicago. ... 0.52... gs... (Mebruary: , 1930 


PIB eat Detroit 


Gees Minneapolis.............|/February 3, 1929 


cewraiee Oconomowoc............|January 27, 1935 


ease Oconomowoc............/January 26, 1935 
peyadges Oconomowoc............(February 2, 1936 


A aroke St. Paul................|February 15, 1936 
Sed oe St. Paul.............,.../February 16, 1936 
eooaer’ St. Louis, 4.265. eta Part bot! 1933 © 


6. 
acide Chicago.................|February 2, 193. 


Women’s Championship. 
National Championships—Oconomowoc, Wis., 

Feb. 19-20. 

Men’s senior 220-yard dash—Byron Moe, Minne- 
apolis. Time, 0:19. 

Men’s senior half-mile—Bob Hackensack, Chicago. 
Time, 1:29.3. 

Men’s senior one-mile—vVie Ronchetti, Chicago. 

Men’s senior two-mile—Eddie Schroeder, Chicago. 

Women’s senior 220-yard dash—Miss Mary Dolan, 
Minneapolis. Time, 0:21.4. 

Women’s senior three-quarters mile—Miss Dolan. 
Time, 2:50.2 

Men’s senior five-mile—Ronchetti. i 


> 
4 
5 
Championship; Miss Milne, 110 to win the . 


Men's senior 440-yards—Ronchetti. 5 
Women’s senior 880-yards—Miss Dolan. f 


Women’s senior one-mile—Miss Dolan. 

Point winners—Ronchetti, 130, for men’s senior 
championship; Miss Dolan, 120, for women’s 
Wotan Wes ld’s Ch 

omen’s orld’s ampionship—Oslo, Norw. ‘ 

eee 10, 1938, won by Miss Liala Schou Nilsen. ~ 
Men’s World’s Championship—Davos, Switzerland, 

Feb. 4-6, won by Ivor Balle rud, N 
ee: 07 ‘points. ‘. rf Rie oe 

en’s uropean hampionship—Oslo, Norway. 

Feb. 4-6, won by Charles Mathis , 

with 199.27 points. ete ee 


FIGURE SKATING i 
wapeaat Championships—Ardmore, Pa., Feb. 24- 


*Men’s Senior—Robin Lee, Chicago. 
Women’s Senior—Miss Joan Tozzer, Boston. ; 
Senior Pair—Miss ‘Tozzer and Bernard Box, Boston. 
Men’s Junior—Eugene Turner, Los Angeles. 
Rocio 's Junior—Miss Charlotte Walther, New 
Junior Pair—Mr, and Mrs. Willi iaes 
Poe ee yohot ceed 

en’s Novice—Arthur Vaughan, Jr., Phil: ; 
Womens wovice: arg Gretchen Merrill, seer 

ancing—Miss Nettie Pran and 

shorne, New York, aie 7 
*Retained title. 


Foil 


Law << 


Dernell Every. 

Frank S. Righeimer, Sr. 
Joseph Levis. 

Warren A. Dow. 

Jose R. deCapriles. 
John R. Huffman. 
Daniel Bukantz. 

Hugh V. Alessandroni. 
Edward Carfagno. 
Norman Lewis. 


OOM yh WN 


= 
S 


Sabre 


John R. Huffman. 
Norman C. Armitage. 
Miguel A. deCapriles. 
Jose R..deCapriles, 
Ervin S. Acel. 

Bela deNagy. 

Ralph E. Marson. 
Nicholas Muray. 
Phillip Lubart. 
Phillip Viscidi. 


PRA SEPP 


% 


National Senior Individual—Foil: Dernell Every, 
¥. A. C. Epee: Jose R. deCapriles, Salle San- 
telli, New York. Sabre: John R. Huffman, N. Y. 
_ A. C. 3-Weapon: John R. Huffman, N. Y. A. C. 
_ Outdoor Epee: Miguel A. deCapriles, Salle Santelli, 
New York. Outdoor Sabre: Jolin R. Huffman, N. Y. 
: We S Women’s Foil: Helene Mayer, Los Angeles 


ee os & 7 


¥ National Junior Individual—Foil: Theodore Gold, 
: “oos Santelli, New York. Epee: William Randall, 
ale Univ. Sabre: Bruce Wallis, Columbia Univ. 
4 Women's Foil: Dorothy Grimmeiman, Salle San- 
New York. 
"3 National Senior Team—Foil: Salle Santelli, New 
York. (Jose R. deCapriles, Miguel A. deCapriles, 
_ . Open Individual—Foil: Edward Carfagno, Los 
' Angeles A. C. Epee: Edward Carfagno, Los Angeles 
- A.C. Sabre: DeLoss McGraw, Los Angeles, un- 
attached. Women’s Foil: Helene Mayer, Los 
Angeles A. C. ; 
Intermediate Individual—Foil: DeLoss McGraw, 
Los Angeles, unattached. Epee: Harold Swisher, 
e Angeles A. C. Sabre: DeLoss McGraw, Los 
~ Angeles, unattached. Women’s Foil: Irenea Chaves, 
Los Angeles 
Un Individual—Foil: John Gilbert, Faulkner 


Open Individual—Foil: Frank Righeimer, Jr., 
o" Oo aa Epee: Frank Righeimer, Jr., Chicago. 
_. Intercollegiate Individual Champions—Foil, Class 
A: Daniel Bukantz, Cc. C. N. Y._ Class B: Roy 
Steyer, Cornell. Class C: Paul Perlowin, Yale. 
Epee, Class A.: Harry Foley, Jr., Navy. Class B: 


esis a tie 1938 


NATIONAL RANKINGS 


AMATEUR FENCERS LEAGUE OF 


MIDWESTERN CHAMPIONSHIPS 


INTERCOLLEGIATE FENCING ASSOCIATION 


Epee > 
Jose R. deCapriles. » 
William Randall. 
Fred Linkmeyer. 
Miguel A. deCapriles. 
Frank S. Righeimer, Jr. 
Lt. F. R. Weber. ) 
Norman Lewis. : 
August von Munchhausen. 
Robert Driscoll. 
G. B. Calkins. 


Women’s Foil 


Helene Mayer. 
Dorothy Locke. at * 
Marie Cerra. he 
Madeline Dalton. ; 
Mildred I. Stewart. . 
Jarmila C. Vokral. f 
Barbara Cochrane. * 
Carol Alessandroni. 
Dolly Funke. 

Dorothy Hafner. ; 
Dorothy Grimmelman. ow 


AMERICA 


Warren Dow). Epee: New or A. C. (Capt. Jean 
Grombach, Leo Nunes, Lt. F. R. Weber). Sabri 
New York A. C. (John R. Huffman, Samu f 
Stewart, Jr., Ralph E. Marson). 3-Weapon: New 
York A. C. (Dernell Every, John R. Huff man, a 
Nicholas Muray). Women’s Foil: Salle d’Armes 
Vince, New York (Marie Cerra, Madeline Dalton, 
Geisha Fernandez), eee 
National Junior Team—Foil: Salle d’Armes Vince, — 
New York. (Nathaniel Lubeil, Sidney Kaplan, ~ 
Cornel Wilde). Epee: Fencers Club, New Yor 
(H. V. Alessandroni, Alfred Skrobisch, Robert Dri 
coll). Sabre: Yale Univ. (Robert Eb 
MacVey, Phillip Viscidi). Women's Fo Salk 
Santelli, New York (Mildred Stewart, Barba 
Cochrane, Dorothy Grimmelman). 


SP Parkers 


~ 


Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Miss 


= 


aa 


PACIFIC COAST CHAMPIONSHIPS piW ds 


School of Fencing, L. A. Epee: Thomas 
Los Angeles A. C. Sabre: Mervin Kendis, 
wood A. C. Women’s Foil: Bettey Powers, F: 
School of Fencing, L. A. 

Open Team—Foil: Los Angeles A. C. (Haro 
Swisher, Edward Carfagno, pee Cope). 


Fred Linkmeyer). 

ward Carfagno, Howard: Davis, Harold § 
Women’s Foil: Los Angeles A. C. Gas Kumlel 
Louise Reordan, Muriel Calkins). 


Sabre: Alex. Solomon, St. Louis. Women’s § 
Mrs. Gerda Michaels, Detroit. 3 


Women’s Foil: N. Y. U. (Mary Ann Harris 
Petchesky, Josephine Mancinelli). 
Total Point Standings by Classes 


, AT Class G: Joseph Sonnen- |. Epee Foil Sabre 3-Wear on 
Salvalare Manto, stay, On A: W. W. Thackeray, | Navy ............ 25 22 

Army, Class B: Leo Kellerman, Columbia. Class|N. Y. U. 231, 23 26 
C: Richard Nussbaum, N. Y¥ Women’s Foil: | Princeton 22 12 15 
‘Maria Cerra, Hunter. Yale 2045 24 23 
Intercollegiate Team Champions—Foil: Yale| Army | . 19 23's Meee 
i (Maurice Grasson, Phillip Viscidi Paul Perlowin). | Columbia 16% Ritts: 19, 
ever: Navy (Harry Foley, Jr., Robert Shaw, Henry | Hamilton . 1442 9 9 
urface). Sabre: N. Y. U. "(Jack Gorlin, seis Pennsylvania 1445 ue A 
Sastello, Richard Nussbaum). 3-Weapon: N. es Warverd.. wes an = ay a 1 
cheeks Gorlin, Paul Moss, Milton Soroka, Nidingd Po | ee My y ; 
_ Nussbaum, Joseph Sonnenreich, James Castello, | C. C. N. Y. 2 i 2 

Silvio Giolito, Archie Ignatow, Felix Feldman). REC DIT hasan me ware " 

o WESTERN CONFERENCE (BIG TEN) CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Illinois. Sabre: Edward Guetataor: 


Foil: Herbert Strauss, Univ. 
Big Ten Champions Gpert Sternfeld, Univ. of 


of Chicago. Epee: 


F 


i siberger. of San Francisco, won the 
_ national S ocnte accuracy bait cast title in Geant 
pus, O. (Aug. 21, 1938), at the annual meeting o 

4 the’ National ‘Association of Scientific Anglers. 

Cavanaugh, of Fort Dodge, Ia., and H. S. 

: of San Francisco, tied in the all-around 

. Lee Sens, of Baltimore, won the 

e cast with a national record of 384 feet. 


c. 


Bait Casting Champions for 1938 


Chicago. Team Champions; Univ. -of 


James Wine, of Dayton, O., captured the 36- g-oun 
accuracy cast. ; 


Ralph Bowman, of Philadelphia, won the aS: 
Surf pugline clubs casting championship (A : 
1938) at Belmar, J., with an average 
feet 5 inches on unre casts. Andrew Boconin: 

of Margate City, N. J., won the longest sing 
title with a heave of 484 feet. 


>, , 


i Use b me Sa 3 , 
878 Sporting Events—Polo Records; S 
‘ Polo Records eign esi 
a. INTERNATIONAL POLO CUP SERIES Argentine, 
©. 4921 (Hurlingham, - England) — America, 2| COW: Hook, 


matches; England, 0. America: 1, Louis E. Stod- 


dard; 2, T. Hitchcock, jr.; 3, J. Watson Webb; | 


Back, D. Milburn. England: 1, Lieut. Col. H. A. 
_ Tomkinson; 2, Major F. W. Barrett; 3, Lord Wode- 
aati poe seere yy )—United States, 2 
’ M w Brook, L. I.)—Uni . 

ponies Hagle United States: 1, J. Watson 
Webb; 2, Thomas Hitchcock, jr.; 3, Malcolm Stev- 
; : England: 1, 
~— 
3, Major E. G. Atkinson; Back, Lewis L. Lacey. 

; 1927 (Meadow Brook, L. I.)—America, 2 matches; 


- Hitchcock, jr.; 3, Malcolm Stevenson; Back, Deve- 
y Yeux Milburn. 1 
+ Capt: J) P. Denning; 3, ¢ 
Major E. G. Atkinson. , 
1928 (Meadow Brook, L. I.)—America won 2 

“matches; Argentina, 1. America (Ist and 2nd 
matches) 1, W. A. Harriman; 2, Thomas Hitch- 
cock, jr.; 3, Malcolm Stevenson; Back, F. W. C. 

Guest. (3rd match) 1, Harriman; 2, E. A. S. Hop- 
ping; 3, Hitchcock; Back, Guest. Argentina (all 
matches) 1, Arturo Kenny; 2, Jack D. Nelson; 3, 
John B. Miles; Back, Lewis L. Lacey. _ 

1930 (Meadow Brook, L. I.)—America won 2 
matches; England, none. America? 1, Eric Pedley; 
2, B. A. S. Hopping; 3, Thomas Hitchcock, Jr.; 
- Back, Winston Guest. England: 1, Gerald Bald- 
ing; 2, Lewis Lacey; 3, Capt. C. T. I. Roark; Back, 
Lieut. Humphrey Guinness. ; 

1936 (Hurlingham, England)—United States won 
2 matches to 0, by scores of 10-9 and 8-6. Line- 
ups: United States: 1, Eric Pedley; 2, Michael 
" Phipps; 3, Stewart Iglehart; Back, Winston Guest. 

England: 1, H. Hesketh» Hughes; 2, Gerald Bald- 
ing; 3, Eric H. Tyrrell-Martin; Back, Capt. Hum- 
_ phrey P. Guinness. 

International Military Title Cup—Winner (cup 
_ presented by Meadow Brook Club): (1923) at West- 
bury, N. Y., U.S. Army team won over British 
Army team, 10-7, 12-10, 10-3. (1925) at Hurling- 
fi ham Club, London, England, U. S. Army team won 
over British Army team, 8-4, 6-4. 


WU. S. POLO ASSOC. CHAMPIONSHIPS. 


- Open—(1920) Meadow Brook, 12; Cooperstown, 
3, (1921) Great Neck, 8; Rockaway, 6. (1922) 


National Jump, Brattleboro, Vt., Feb. 19-20. 


Won 

RES 

; Combined) 

Won 

Middlebury, Vt., Feb.” 

y: Dow ll, D. Dorrance, Dart- 


- Final point standir 
ill, 445.1; New Hampshire, 398.5. 

World’s Championships, Engelberg, Switzerland, 
Yr. 5-6. Won by: Downhill, J. Coutlet, France, 
-8; Downhill, Women, Lisa Resch, Germany, 


; tite pts. 
P _ Parsenn Ski Derby, Davos, Switzerland, Feb. 20. 
oe — 


‘Heccegite Soca e BaPone 
ri Ss a ingston, Ont. (Sept. 15, 
4 1938) With 3844 points after a sailoff with Pilaies 


ssachusetts Institute of Technology won the] ton. The 


14, Meadow Brook, 17, (1923) Mea- 
12; British Army, 9; (1924) Mid- 
wick, 6; Wanderers, 5. (1925) Orange County, 11; 
Meadow Brook, 9. (1926) Hurricanes, 7; Argen- 
tines, 6. (1927) Sands Point, 11; British India 
Army, 7. (1928) Meadow Brook, 8; U. S. Army, 8: 
(1929) Hurricanes, 11; Sands Point, 7. (1930) Hur- 
ricanes, 6; Templeton, 5. (1931) Santa Paula (Ar- 
Hurricanes, 8. (1932) Templeton, 


adelphia, 5. 
Philadelphia, 3. 


5. 

Intercollegiate Championship — (1928) Penn. 
Military College, 744; Yale, 645. (1929) Harvard, 
6; Yale, 3. (1930) Yale, 11; Princeton, 0. (1931) 
Army, 6; Harvard 5. (1932) Yale, 13; Harvard, 9. 
(1933) Princeton, 10; Harvard, 9. (1934) Harvard, 
12; Pennsylvania Military Academy, 2. (1935) Yale, 
12; Harvard, 0. (1936) Harvard, 8; U. S. Military 
Academy, 7; (1937) U. S. Military Academy, 10; 
Cornell, 6. (1938) Harvard, 7; Yale, 1. ; 

1937 Indoor Championships—Senior, New York 
A. C., 1145; Chicago, 10; Junior, Ridgewood (N. J.) 
Polo Club, 1012; Cleveland Riding Club, 5; Inter- 
collegiate—Cornell, 812; U. S. Military Academy, 
515; Interscholastic—Lawrenceville School, 1242s 
Culver (Ind.) Military Academy, 614. : 

1938 Indoor Championships—Senior, Optimists 
Junior, 124th F. A., 


15; Detroit G. H., 8. 
12. Intercollegiate; -Yale, 


14; 
Ridgewood, N. q's 
Acad- 


Harvard, 10. Interscholastic, Lawrenceville 
emy, 11; McDonough Academy, 5. 


Skiing Championships in 1938 


Course seven miles with drop of 6,700 ft. Won by: 
M. Fopp, Switzerland,14.49; second, M. Bertsch, 
Switzerland, 14.50; third, R. Domminger, Switzer- 
land, 15.08. Women, 3-mile course, 3,770 ft. 
Ey Gee D. Friendrich. N. Sudder tied for first 
in_ 9.22. » 

International Open, Sun Valley, Ida., Mar. 12-13. 
Won by: Downhill, U. Beutter, Germany, 0.4.15 for 
416 miles; Slalom, W. Prager, Switzerland: Com- 
bined, D. Dorrance, Dartmouth. 


Other ‘Skiing Events 


Dartmouth Carnival, Hanover, N. H., Feb. 11-12. 
Won by: Downhill, D. Dorrance, 0.1.17.4; Langlauf, 
15 Sha Wee = bpm ge A in Slalom, D. Dor- 
Tanee, 0.52.4; Jump, N. Hie, Norway, 36.76 SH 
Combined, H. Chivers, 72.26 pts. “4 ae 


Giant Slalom, Lake Placid, N. Y., Feb. 21. First, 


N. Eie, Norway, 0.1.48.0; second, D. Bradley, Dart- 
he 0.1.54.0; third, J. Litchfield, Dartmouth, 
“Eastern Championshi s, Professional J 2 
by C. Oleson, 190 and M95 ft.; O neuen 


McKean, 2.50; Men’s Downhill, F. Dehmel, 2.25.4, 
Central U. S. Championship, Chicago, Feb. 12. 
Jump won by: B. Ruud, Norway, 151 and 162 ft., 
Sa er pts. “ y 
anadian Championships, Camp Fortune, Que. 
Feb. 26-27. Cross Country won by: B. Helentwencee 


Ottawa, in 1.12.00 for eleven miles: Slalom, K. 
fii, by Sigmond 


Ringer, Germany, 0.1.15. 
Records.. World’s he 


» 324 
Ruud; United States, 245 ft., by Alfred Engen. 


\ 


to M.I.T. by Col. Leroy F. Grant, 
Canadian Intercollegiate Dinghy Association. 


pen Cross Coun-= 
try, W. Prager, 1.50.05; Women’s Downhill, M. 


perpetual challenge trophy was awarded 
head of the 


Ms 
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D) ti eer oe cain ee EE RIT by An. eer ne Pang 
.' a vs ee os y ’ (a a re ri 
rting Events—Bowling Records; Channel Swimmers 879 


es any Bowling Records | ral ne 


‘The thirty-eighth annual championship tourna- + INDIVID : 
__ Ment of the American Bowling Congress was held | 1 oat re 
in Chicago (March 3 to April 19, 1938). A record was | 2 
_ established with more than 20,800 entries; $297,000 | 3 
in prize money and 15,000 sets of pins. One perfect | 4. P 
ame was rolled by M. Blazek of Chicago the|5. Joe Fliger, Chicago... ......... LY ae 
af 
2 
3 
4 
5 


. K. Anderson, Moline, Ill. ... 


300 ¢ 

fifth in the thirty-eight years of the tournament 
and the Birk Brothers B. C. team of Chicago set 
_& new five man team record with 3,234. 

The leading scorers in the four events with prize 


SeAAANGNS. 2.0. oe Ee eee 1,337 $500 
» money won follow: Ms 


OS Bee's occ st tea Gaete eee 1,335 450 
. Rich’d Kriese-Sam Vanini, Buffalo 1,322 430 
. Steve Czerwinsky-Ray Schultz, i 

Buffalo: 50.5 ‘ 


FIVE-MAN EVENT 


io Score Amt. : 


Michael Spotilla-Walter Reczek, Gait 


1. Birk Bros. Brewing Co., Chicago - 3,234 $1,000] ~~ ee 
Br. Bope!'s Windy City League, Forest Eaters paiva Br Sine Events ey brah ee mide 
Pare TANe eee Nt. 5, i he he OR cee os : 100 : - 4 bd ; 
- 3. Soper Brothers, Cicero, Ill. |... os.006 © a50 |. oon, Beatty, Jackson, Misha eaae yee ES 
fe * Isaac Baker & Son, Erie, Pa. ..... 3,087 800 | 3° Joe Plappert, Dette ee cote Leen 
_ 5. Colonial Paper Co., Steubenville, 4. C. Davies, Milwaukee............ 1/944 ( 
4 LL See Bee Ue ee eee 3,040 760!5. Joe Fliger, Chicago............... 1,940. 


‘ 


Yr 


2918)C. Styles, Det....... 702 

1919|H. Cavan, Pittsb....718!M. Lindsey, 
1920/J. Shaw, Chic....... 713}J. Smith, Mil.. 
1921/F. Smith, Det...... 

1922|W. Lundgren, Chic. 


Ecerres: 1,380|Clevelan 
states 706/C. hs 3 co . + -1,318]Buffalo 


 1933|E. Hewitt, Erie, Pa..724|G. Zunker, Milw. 
1934/3. Vidro, Gr. Rapids,.721|W. Reppenhag 


1936|C. Warren, A. SL traka, ; i 
Ne Springfield, Ill....735] Indianapolis.... Le AS et ee 1,347|Indianapolis, 
- 1937/G. Gagliardi........ 749|M. Stein....... ..2,070|V. Gibbs-N. Burton...... 1,350|/KrakowFurn.3 


‘S ; Oy 
RECORDS 7 i 
286, 250, 280, 262, 260. Randlett 623, Clarke 
Three-Man Team, High Game—475, by Mi 
dletown, Conn., All-Stars against Italian -All-St 
of Hartford. Score—Tony Zagryn, 143; Steve 
kowski, 191, and Vincent Carlson, 141. a 
High Three-Game Set—1,240, by Middleto 
Stars against Italian All-Stars. Zagryn, 374; 
kowski, 463; Carlson, 403. es 
Individuals (Women)—High fifteen-ga: 
1,866, by Lorraine Gulli, Washington, in Nc 
and broken two weeks later by Ida Simmo; 
1,876 in Winchester, Va. . se fy 


% ve At: 
English Channel Swimmers and Their Times — her, 


2 ty r. 
Matthew Webb, England....... 21 h., 45 **Temme is the first swimmer to swim the ch 
22 


hington, at Richmond, Sept. 
against “ida Simmons and Reitzel Petree. Games— 


Or siathcinc shat nel in both directions. In 1934 he swam fr 
# y eainranc aewon Hee more 27 h., 25 Foreland, England, to Blanc Nez, Francesa , 
Enrique Tirabocci, Argentina...16 h., 33 The usual route of the channel swimmers 
Charles Toth, America ........ 16 h., 40 Cape Griz Nez, France, to Dover, ria bs 
Gertrude Ederle, America....... 14 31 miles. 7 i 


Mrs. C. Corson, America.......15 


6 Hans Vierkotter, Germany...... 12 ‘ 
ee eee Jenny Kammersgaard, a 19-year-old Danis 
6 Bett arena: frau [eee ae ate 13 56 entered the Baltic Sea at Gedser, South De 
- Venceslas Spacek Bohemia.....10 (July 27, 1938) and swam to the German c 
H. Temme, England rg ee 14 29 Nienhagen, about five miles west of Warnemu 


reaching there (July 29). The girl was in 
water %) hours and 9 minutes. The straight li 
distance of the swim is 28 miles, but currents fte 
took her off her course and she had to swi bout 
37 miles. She encountered cold patches 


E. 

*Mercedes Gleitze, England..... 
Mrs. Ivy Hill, England ....... 15 
Miss Ivy Hawks, England ...... 19 
Miss Laddie Sharp, England....15 


Ishaak Helmy, Bey........-..-- 23 s of w 


at times and once required nine hours to 

four miles. er Ft. 
Frau Bruna® Wendel, of Germany, climbed from 

the water at Dover, England, (Aug. 25, 

29 m.| said that she had swum the English Channel 

15 hours 33 minutes, Ne 


cs 


~ 
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4 f AL GR Victoria, B. C.; l _ 1927, 
a alas aa 1, ¢. f. a. pts.| Ottawa; 1928, N. Y. Rangers; 1929, Boston Bruins; 
Toronto 151 127 57] 1930, Canadiens, Montreal; 1931, Canadiens, Mon- . 
Americans 110 111 49| treal; 1932, Toronto Mapleleafs; 1933, N. Y. See 
_ Canadiens 123 128 49] ers; 1934, Chicago Black Hawks; 1935, Montrea 
Maroons 101 149 30] Maroons; 1936, Detroit Red Wings; 1937, Detroit 
= 5 « | Red Wings; 1938, Chicago Black Hawks.. ; 
i. f. a, pts. INTERNATIONAL AMERICAN LEAGUE 
BOUIOBUOTE Diecut « oleneia ts vege 142 .89 67 Eastern Division Goals 
PRURATIGOTS: lsc tines cwia et 149 96 60 Ww T Pts ForAgst 
BUOMcAgOrts 6.6... a8 97 139 37! providence .....-..---.-+- 25 16 7 57 114 86 
OSs ede alae $9 -133-. 9°) philadelphia, -- 1... -< canst 26 18 4 56 134 108 
3 2 PLAY-OFF RESULTS New “Havens sats os itn 12>) 96.7 133. 983 sass 
‘ Series A Sprinefioldsds00 42 one 10 30 8 28 96 140 
- Toronto defeated Boston, 3 games to 0 winning Western Division 
+N. 4H. L. championship and entering Stanley Cup | cleveland ............--+5: 25 12 11 126 114 
final. : Pittsburgh’ 1... 2. stahiee 22 18 8 52 110 104 
Ale Series B Syracuse .-i06).¢-se+- esta. 21 20 7 49 142 122 
i ete Americans defeated N. Y. Rangers, 2 games AMATEUR HOCKEY 
ane Series C Meh ia So sa ie ee eee ey $09 Rebs 
i i a . Fina anding: Firs anada; nd, 
HOEY defeated Montreal-Canadiens, 2 games to 1. Eneland: third, Czechoslovakia; fourth, Germany; 
‘ Series D fifth, Sweden; sixth, Switzerland. The United | 


ee 
Chicago defeated New York Americans, 2 games 
imetoy.t 

¢ STANLEY CUP FINAL 


- Montreal; 1901, Victorias, Winnipeg; 1906, Kenora 
Thistles; 1906-08, Wanderers, Montreal; 1909, Ot- 
_tawa; 1910, Wanderers, Montreal; 1911, Ottawa; 

1912-13, Victoria; 1914, Toronto; 1915, Vancouver; 

> 1916, Canadiens, Montreal; 1917, Seattle; 1918, 

, others Toronto; 1919, Seattle and Canadiens (tie); 
1920-21, Ottawa; 1922, St. Patricks, Toronto; 1923, 

; one 1924, Canadiens, Montreal; 1925, Victoria, 


Sporting Evenis=-Hockey Records; Stadiums 
National Hockey League Winners in 1938. * 30> 


1927, 


Bytes 


oe 


haghiys a 
ay 


aye 


1926, Montreal Maroons; 


States team was eliminated in the second round. 


INTERNATIONAL INTERCOLLEGIATE 
HOCKEY LEAGUE 


; . Goals 
" . (Best three out of five games) 

April 5—Chicago, 3; Toronto, 1. McGill 5 * > LA ih ied 
_ April 7—Toronto, 5; Chicago, 1. Chuceliet hs ree ae ee a 8 2 0 16 47 33 
April 10—Chicago, 2; Toronto, 1. DUrtiothe eee ii te ee 7 3-0 14 41 51 
April 12—Chicago, 4; Toronto, 1. TOYO EO je viene ces ads fae oa ae EOD Att dea 
Chicago defeated Toronto, 3 games to 1. Bervacd ©0725 Sera eel 36 1 7 32 43 
r) Oh ates Cup Champions—1894, Montreal A. A. A.| Princeton ............4..+----- 2-7-1 G28) 45 
- 1895, Victorias, Montreal; 1896, Victorias, Winni-| Yale ...........2.-.-...--.0-- 2¢7.-2 B83te44 
f —1897+99, Victorias, Montréal; 1900, Shamrocks, | Montreal ...............-.-... 1 9 6 +2: 24-63 


OTHER HOCKEY RESULTS 


Allen Cup—Canadianm Amateur Championship, 
won Calgary defeating Cornwall in final round. 

English Championship won by Wembley defeat- 
ing Harringay in play-off. Es 

Oxford vs, Cambridge won by Oxford defeating 
Cambridge 1-0. 


Famous Stadiums of America 


Name and Location Seats City Name and Location Seats 
Iago... Grant Park (Municipal)... . . .|125,000/|Lawrence....| University of Kansas........ 38,000 
Los Angeles .. |Memorial Coliseum :.... 165,000 || Brooklyn. Ebbets Field (B. B.). 5,000 
Philadelphia. |Municipal Stadium.... . 102,211 || New York... .|Columbia Univ., Bak 
Jo Alto, Cal.|Stanford (Univ.) Stadium. ...] 89,564||Durham, N. 
| Arbor... .|University of Michigan. .....| 87,247||Morgantown. 
‘ de’a, Cal.|/Rose Bowl............ advo se 86,000 |/St. Louis... .. ( 0 
_ New York. ../Yankee Stadium (B.B.)......} 82,000 ||Coll. Station. . M.Ci ¢ 
Chicago. ....|Soldier Field, Burnham Park. .| 80,000 || Washington ..|Griffith Park (B.B.)......... 000 
ee ais Cal. (Univ. of) Mem. Stad....| 79,403 ||Athens, Ga...|Sanford (Univ. of Ga.)......- 32,000 © 
eveland....|/Municipal Stadium.......... 79,183 ||Syracuse.....|Syracuse University ......... 0,356 
_ Philadelphia. Univ. of Pa., Franklin Field,..| 78,188 ||Jersey City. .|Roosevelt Stadium..........- 0,000 
Baltimore. ...|Venable Stadium............ 78,000 || Boulder. .. . . .| University of Golorado....... 30,000 
Pitteburet .-. {Ohio State University. ....... 75,000 || Norman...... University of Oklahoma..... . | 30,000 
_ Pittsburgh. ..|University of Pittsburgh. .... 75,000 || Atlanta...... Georgia Sch. of Tech....... ..} 30,000 
New York. . .|Madison Square Bowl... . 1. 72,000 Detroit... .. Nayin Field (B. B.)..........] 30,000 
osedecealgeeatay Wale Univ, BOWL... vce 70,896 ||San Diego... .|Balboa Park................ 30,000 
‘Urbana. .... University of Ilinois........: 70,000 || Lincoln University of Nebraska... . ,500 
lolummbus. ...|Ohio State Univ. Stadium. .. .|* 65,554|| Denver University of Denver.... -| 29,000 
Baltimore. .. . |Baltimore Stadium .|Michie Stadium....... 2.12! 27/270 
an Francisco ay Once Fae Ooo R University of Missouri......_| 26,000 
- Detroit Briggs Stadium (B. B.).. a Rogers Field Stadium (State|  ” 
Be tete lgaventeet Nas bina | bet it sedis 5099 
Nowe cote fee “Loe | icbinivatan’ | Uicctey air nee cease h D 
Be 2) mneapolis. .|University of Minnesota. .. 55,600 Dee University = Geneuee eee 2 Pett 
Chicago..... Univ. of Chicago, Stagg Field.| 55,000 || Lewisburg, Pa.|Bucknell University ......>..| 25. 
_ Princeton... Princeton University........ 52,309 ||San Francisco.|Seals (B. B.) Stadium Pine 
: ae RN ../Polo Grounds (B. B.)........ ,856 || Lafayette. ...| Purdue University........... 
hicago...../Comiskey Park (B.B.)....... 50,000 || Providence ...|Brown (Univ.) Field.......- 
miversity .. .|La. State Univ. Stadium. |... 43,000))|'GaraliGables || seemed tae baie aaa 
‘vanston....|North’tern, Dyche Stadium. 47,000 Wikies sei SR. Miami (Univ. 
- Philadetphia. Temple University......,... ,000|| Cleveland League Park ( 
HE ity ...|University Stadium. ........ 42,500 || Annapolis... .| Thompson Stadium (Navy 
AU tin. . .«.../Univeristy of Texas, ........ 42,000 || Bloomington .|Indiana University ... 
Boston... . ational League Field (B. B.).) 41,700 ||Nashville. ....| Vanderbilt University. . 
Jol’mbia, Mo.}University of Missourl.......| .41/000]|New York... _|Municipal Stadium. 
adison.....]Camp Randall, Univ. of Wisc.| 40,000 ||Ithaca, N. Y. .|Cornell (Univ.) Crescent 
ittsburgh .. .|Forbes Field (B.B.).......... 40,000|| Nashville. ..,. Vanderbilt University. ..: 
le. ..... {University of Washington... .|_ 40/000 ||Tacoma, W’sh.|Tacoma Stadium ..... 


ay ‘ ) 1938 WINNER OF THE BOSTO 

The forty-second running of the Boston A. A. | picten 44 hy 
marathon was won (April 19, 1938) by Leslie Paw- 
s0n, 34-year-old Pawtucket, R. I. playground in- 
_ Structor. Pawson’s time for the 26-mile-385 yards 
_ journey Was 2 hours, 35 minutes, 34 4/5 seconds, 


yr 
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ors Sporting 


( The leading American rowing colleges (except 
_ Yale and Harvard) have sent eight-oared crews to 
compete over the four-mile course on the Hudson 
River at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., since 1895. Columbia 
won that year, defeating Cornell and Pennsylvania 
in that order. In 1896 Cornell defeated Harvard, 
Pennsylvania and Columbia. ; 
In 1897 Cornell defeated Columbia and Pennsyl- 
vania on July 2, after defeating Yale and Harvard 
“at New London on June 25. The following year, 
1898, the three-mile course on Lake Saratoga was 
' used, Pennsylvania defeating Cornell, Wisconsin 
and Columbia. In 1899 the crews returned to 
Poughkeepsie. Pennsylvania won that year, and 
Subsequent winners were: 1900, Pennsylvania; 1901, 
Cornell; 1902, Cornell; 1903, Cornell; 1904, Syra- 
cuse; 1905, Cornell; 1906, Cornell; 1907, Cornell; 
1908, Syracuse; 1909, Cornell; 1910, Cornell; 1911, 
Cornell; 1912, Cornell; 1913, Syracuse; 1914, Co- 
lumbia; 1915, Cornell; 1916, Syracuse. 

Racing was dropped during the war years and 
Was resumed by four crews over a two-mile course 
on Lake Cayuga, Ithaca, N. Y., on June 19, 1920, 
when Syracuse won in 11 m. 2 36 sec. The colleges 
again returned to Poughkeepsie in 1921 and for 
four years rowed over a three-mile course, but 


, UNIVERSITY EIGHT-OAR CREWS; 
Winner 

14.07 Calit., 

13.33 Pa Wasb., 13.36 1-5 


vy, 14.07 2-5 
Vise’n, ae 2-5 


Year 
1921, June 22 


Second 


4 Navy, 14.22 


18.38 
. 23.08 4-5 
S'acuse, 21.54 4-5 
Cornell, 18.59 


Col'bia, 
Wash 


Events—Intercollegiate Rowing 


Intercollegiate Rowing at Poughkeepsie 


POUGHKEEPSIE, 
5)S’acuse, 19.53 4-5 


2-5|Navy.. 19.16 4-5 


; 19713 2-5) 
937, June 22 18.47 1-5 
; 1938" June 27.|Navy, 18.19 (Calif. 18.20 1-5) 


- 
, 


resumed the four-mile course in 1925. The full 
results of the races from 1901 to 1916 inclusive will 
be found in The World Almanac for 1936 on page 
818. The regatta was omitted in 1933. 

Navy established a record for the course in 1938 
with a time of 18 mins. 19 seconds for 4 miles. ; 

Freshman races were rowed over a two-mile 
course at Poughkeepsie from 1896 to 1916, the 4 
winners being: 1896, Cornell; 1897, Cornell; 1898 
(at Saratoga), Cornell; 1899, Cornell; 1900, Wiscon- iy 
sin; 1901, Pennsylvania; 1902, Cornell; 1903, Cor- 
nell; 1904, Syracuse; 1965, Cornell; 1906, Syracuse; _ 
1907, Wisconsin; 1908, Cornell; 1909, Cornell; 1910, 
Cornell; 1911, Columbia; 1912, Cornell; 1913, 
Cornell; 1914, Cornell; 1915, Syracuse; 1916, Cor- 
nell. They rowed at Lake Cayuga in 1920 Cornell 
winning, and returned with the varsities to the 
Hudson in 1921, oes 

The Junior varsities first rowed at Poughkeepsie __ 
on the two-mile course in 1914, Cornell winning. In __ 
1915 Cornell won and in 1916 Syracuse. The race 
Was rowed on Lake Cayuga in 1920, Cornell win- ~ 
ae In 1926 the course was lengthened to three we 
miles. “4 

The results of the regattas at Poughkeepsie since _ 
1921 (the regatta was omitted in 1933) are: Wa) 


COURSE FOUR MILES a 


Fourth Fifth 


Cornell, 14.22 1-5) Pennsylvania Syracus 
S'acuse, 13.38 3-4] Cornell, 13.38 4-5|Col'’bia, 
Col’bia, 14.15 4-5|Syracuse Cornel. 
Cornell, 15.15 3-5) Pen’via, 15.23 3-5) 

Wise'n, 19.58 y 


=, 
Sa 
a 


ms 


Third 


3 - 
13.45 1-5 


Calif., tee 2-5 


Navy, 0.19 4-5 
Cornell, 19.58 2-5) Pe 
Navy, i week 
Col’bia.19.27 1-5} Cornell. Ds 


Cornell, 18.56 2-. 
Wash., 18.25 2-5 


In 1935, Pennsylvania (19.37 4-5) was sixth; Columbia (19.44 4-5) seventh. 
In 1936, Denese trabin (19.27) was sixth; Syracuse (19.37 1-5) seventh.. 

In 1937, Columbia (19.20 2-5) was sixth; Wisconsin (19.24 3-5) seventh: 
In 1938, Cornell (18:38 4-5) was sixth; Syracuse (18:40 1-5) seventh. 


JUNIOR EIGHTS .~ 
Winner ,Second — 


Cornell... .10.38 Pen’v'ia....10.8 ba 
Cornell.... 9:00 4-5|/Columbia... 9.52 
Syracuse... 9.50 Cornell 9.53 
Penn’y’ia..10.36 2-5 aspera. u 
Wash’ton. .10.26 nelle 
Wash’ton 

Wash’ton.. 


FRESHMEN EIGHTS. 


Winner Second 


Year 
1921, June 22 
922, June 26 


Bi 
1 


6.39 Washingto 
.14.29 3-5|California. . 
.15.41 California. . .15 
-15.40 3-5) Navy 

Wash’ ton. .14.58 4-5|Navy,..... 
Wash’ton. .14.42 1-5|Navy,.... 
Wash’ ton. .13 

Wash'ton 


Cornell, 11.25 4-5 
Cornell, 9.53 4-5 

11.05 4-5)||Syracuse. 
Syracuse.. 


Oxford-Cambridge Boat Race—4144 Miles 
(For the records back to 1841 see the 1936 Almanac) 

Yr.{ Date 

1929| Mar. 23|Gambridge| 19. 


Yr.| Date Winner Time Wnaner 
1910|Mar. 23|Oxford... ../20.14 
1920| Mar. 27|Cambridge}21.11 
1921|Mar. 30|Cambridge/19.44 
1922|April 1|Cambridge|19.27 
1923|Mar. 24|Oxford. ....|20.54 
1924\ April. 5|Cambridge| 18.41 
1925| Mar. 28|Cambridge}/21.50 
1926 Vee oe comers 1 
27 | A ambridge|20. 
1998 Mar. 3!'Cambridge!20.25 


Time 


18.47 
22.31 


Date | Winner 


Mar. 31|Cambridge 
ford 


1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 


ee 
2a* Fos 


~*~ 


oe 


~The Yale-Harvard rowihg contests were begun in 
185% by Six-oar crews without coxwains on a three- 
mile course on Lake Winnipesaukee, N. H., Har- 
vard winning. The two colleges rowed their first 
regatta with eight-oared boats with coxswains on 
June 30, 1876 over a four-mile course on the 
Connecticut River at Springfield, Mass., Yale win- 
ning in 22 m. 2 sec. The colirse was changed to 
the Thames River at New London, Conn., in 1878. 

The race was omitted in 1917, but in 1918, a 
two-mile race was rowed on the Housatonie River, 
Derby, Conn., on June 1, which Harvard won, time, 


Sporting Events—Intercollegiate Rowing 


Yale-Harvard Regattas at New London | 


” 


won 26 races and Harvard 18. The record time for 
the New London course is 19 m. 51 45 sec. made by 
Yale in 1934. The record of the crews since 1921 
are given herewith; previous records for the var- 
sity. freshmen and junior varsity crews will be 
found in The World Almanac for 1936 on page 817. 

Yale-Harvard freshmen eights_began their con- 
tests in 1899 on the Thames, Harvard winning, 
The course has been two miles except that in 1915 
the freshmen towed one and a half miles, and in 
1932 both races were at that distance also. The 
1902 race was a dead heat. From 1899 to 1921 
inclusive the record was: Freshmen—Yale 8, Har- 


~~ 10 m, 58 sec. From 1876 to 1921 inclusive Yale! vard 12. 
as ; VARSITY EIGHTS (Four Miles) aS 
; : 7 3 Time Time 
: Date Won By Date Won By — — 
Fa Winner Loser Winner Loser 
' June 24, 1921... 20 41 20 44 1-5 ||June 20, 1930...| Yale......) 20 9 2-5 20 30 3-5 
‘June 23, 1922 . 21 53 22 06 June 19, 1931,..|Harvard.. 21 22 30 
L June 22, 192 22 10 22 35 June 24, 1932..,|Harvard..| 21 29 21 42 
June 20, 192 21 58 2-5 | 22 11 2-5 ||June 16, 1933....|Harvard..| 22 46 3=5 | 22 52 3-5 
June 19, 1925 20 26 20 32 2-5 ||Jume 22, 1934...) Yale.......] 19 51 20 O1 3-5 
> June 25, 1926 20 14 2-5} 20 21 3-5 -||June 21, 1935...) Yale...,..| 20 19 1 04 
June 24, 1927.. 22.35 1-5 | 22 39 June 19, 1936...|Harvard..| 20 19 20 40 3-5 
June 22, 1928... 0 21 3-5 | 20 56 June 25, 1937...|Harvard..| 20 02 20 06 2-5 
June 21, 1929... 21 20 21 39 [Tune 24, 1938...|Harvard..! 20 20 20 23 4-5 
ee ¥ 
‘= FRESHMEN EIGHTS (Two Miles) a, 
a Time : Rj Time 
Date Won By 2 Date Won By - : 
Winner Loser Winner Loser 
12 32 June 20, 1930. .|'Harvard..| 1102 4-5 | 1117 3-5 
che Rieu? June 19, 1931. .| Yale -| 10 25 10 35 3-5 
10 46 June 24, 1932. .| Yale...... *8 16 1 . 8,30 4 
10 45 3-5 || June 16, 1933..|Yale..... 12 06 2-5 | 12 26 
ol une 22, 1934. .| Yale 9 47 3-5 9 51 
11 12 3-5. || June 21, 1935. .|Yale...... 9 46 9,46 2-5 
9 22 2-5 ||June 19, 1936. .|Harvard 11 OL 11 05 
11 43 June 25, 1937..| Yale...... 12 141-5 | 12 23 
11 09 3-5 || June 24, 1938..)/Harvard..} 10 05 10 14 2-5 


bes ; Time 

* Date Won By 

oye Winner Loser 

June 24, 1921. .|Harvard..{ 12 29 12 53 
June 23, 1922. .|Harvard..| 11 05 11 16 
June 22, Wale. cn. ; 10 10 10 28 245 
_ June 20, 1924. .|Yale...-.. 10 41 10 45 
_ June 19, 1925. .|Yale.. 50 10 02 
June 25, 1926. .|Harvard 10 36 3-5 | 10 43 3-5 
_ June 24, 1927. .| Yale.. 924 4-5 29 
_ June 22. 1928..|Yale...... 10 47 11 01 

a 1, 1929. ||Yale.:....| 1100 11 12 4-5 


JUNIOR VARSITY EIGHTS (Two Miles) 


Time 
Date Won By : = 

Loser 
June 20, 1930. .; Harvard 11 10 3- 
June 19, 1931...) Yale... 10 be < 
June 24, 1932..|Harvard 8 05 145 
June 16, 1933. .|Harvard 1149 4-5 
June 22, 1934. .|Yale...... 9 48 3-5 
June 21, 1935. .|Yale...... 9 56 2-5 
June 19, 1936. .| Yale... 11 08 2-5 
June 25, 1987..|] Yale... .. 11 59 2-5 
June 24, 1938. .|Harvard. . 10 30 2-5 


*Qne and 4 half miles. Past history, covering a period of 58 years, shows, it i i ov 
nley distance on Still water on a perfectly calm day the speed of an cight-cared anea is Noite 


y 17 feet per second, 
SPE Pays THE CHILDS CUP | ‘ 
Yr. | _‘~‘Place ¥. Winner Yr. ae Place Winner Yr. Place _ ~ Winner 
35.|Schuyikill......|Cornell 1921.)Harlem........ Columbia ||1930.|Schuylki bia 
:|Schuylkill......|Cornell _ ||1922.|Carnegie Lake. |Princeton ||1931. Carnegie. risen Gomnnela 
912. |Carnegie Lake :.|Columbia ||1923 .|Schuylkill.... ; .|\Golumbia ||1932_|Harlem . -)|Penn 
‘|Schuylkill.... ..|Columbia ||1924.|Schuylkill../..||Penn. 1933. |Schuylkill. |; Princeton 
.|Carnegie Lake..|Princeéeton ||1925.|Harlem........|Penn. 1934.|Carnegie Lake.. Ptinceton 
6.|Schuylkill......|/Princeton ||}1926.|Carnegie Lake..|/Penn. 1935. |Carnegie Lake.. Penn 
.|Carnegie Lake,./Penn. 1927. /Schuylkill...... Princeton |/1936./Harlem.. :|Penh. 
9.|Carnegie Lake..|Penn. 1928. |Carnegie Lake ..|Columbia ||1937.|Schuylkill...| |” Princeton 
0. |Sehuyikill......|Navy 1929. |Carnegie Lake..|Columpbia ||1938.|Carnegie Lake..|Penn. 
1938 Dual and Triangular Races 
Distance First Second Third Wigeons 
aus a 
ashington.|California.....].......... 
1% INAV. vicar ss | EEMICOLUN, ae eee ee i 
1% = |Hatvard.....|Rutgers....).: Mass. Tech 
4 #4 Syr: Canes 
1% Princeton... 
%4 errata ae 
1s doy oR 
2 Be 53 Princeton, . . 10: 
1% avy. . Leta mete 
| 2% Columbia: oi.|eanieeones x fori 
2, 000 mtrs, |Washingto ns} Beet e vate ‘ 


— * 


a a 4 
ak ST 
peal | 


B ante, * 


Seulls—J. Russell, Ar ao 5 
Tike saa e gonaut R.C., 


. 75- 

145 lb., 4-oared Shells with Coxswain—West Si 

R.C., Bualo, N. ¥. Time caaeet. a 

enior 4-oared Shells without Coxswain—West 

: Rte ie ee. Y Time 7:34. 

“ 5 enior Quadruple Sculls—Malta B.C., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Time 710. BS 

Intermediate 8-oared Shells—New York A.C., 

New York, N. Y. Time 7:17. 

145 lb One-quarter Mile Single Sculls—K. Thor- 

burn, Argonaut R.C., Toronto. Time 1:2635. 
Senior One-quarter Mile Single Sculls—J. Hut- 


4 
_ ton, Bachelor B.C., Philadelphia, Pa. Time 1:21. 
Senior 4-oared Shells with Coxswain—West Side 


R.C., Buffalo, N. Y.—7:3336 


___ 145 8-oared Shells—Undine B.C., Philadelphia, 
_ Pa. Time 6:4825. 
5 Senior Double Sculls—Bachelors B.C., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Time 7:2746. 
/ 145 Ib Single Sculls—J. Flavell, Argonaut R.C., 
_ Toronto. Time 7:5545. 
_. Championship Singles Sculls—-J. Burke, Penn. 
A.C., Philadelphia, Pa. Time 17:4626. 
Senior 8-oared Shells—West Side R.C., Buffalo, 
N. Y. Time 6:39. 


Gymnastics Championships in 1938 


7 
é 
; National A. A. U. Championships 
i: Philadelphia, May 13-14 
a 
; 


MEN 


Calisthenics—George Wheeler, First U. P. Com. 
House, Pittsburgh. 
‘, Long Horse—George Wheeler, First U. P. Com. 
_ House, Pittsburgh. 
= Side Horse—George Wheeler, First U. P. Com. 
_ House, Pittsburgh. ‘ 
4 Horizontal Bar—George Wheeler, First U. P. 
Com. House, Pittsburgh. 
% Parallel Bars—George Wheeler, First U. P. Com. 
_ House, Pittsburgh. 
“1 Flying Rings—Arthur Pitt, 
_ Hudson Co., N. J. ‘ 
Indian Clubs—Wm. Krygowski, National Turners. 
_ fumbling—Joe Giallombardo, Univ. of Illinois. 
Rope Climb—Stanley Ellison, United States Na- 
val Academy, 6s. : 


a 
, wa Le hay River F. C., 7; Carburetor F. C. 
(Detroit), 0. é 
, Geer By tiew York Nationals, 3; Chicago Brick- 
rs, 0. 
say Oe-25—Hakoah, 5; Madison Kennel Club, 0. 


Swiss Turners of 


1931-32—New Bedford Whalers, 8; St. Louis 


. 


x, 5. 
Py 5t332-33-—St. Louis Stix, 3; N. ¥. Americans, 1. 


ents—Amateur Rowing; Gymnastics; Soccer 


Soccer (Association Football) Challenge Cup Records 


1929-30—Fall River, 9: Bruell Club, Cleveland, 3. | Arsenal Gunner: 


cs 


~e i Dulk Se 


883 


sity Barge Club, Philadelphia, 4 
English Henley—Henley-on-Thames, England, 
June 29-July 4 a number of United States oars- 
men competed in the English rowing classic in- 
cluding crews from Harvard, Yale, Ki 


ent School 
and Joseph Burke of Philadelphia, Pa. national 
single sculler. Burke won the famous Diamond 
Sculls in new record time of 8m 2s for the 1 5/16 
mile course and the Kent School crew won the © 
Thames trophy. The Yale and Harvard 150 Ib. 
crews were eliminated in earlier races. 

Kent School Crew—Prior to competing at Henley 
the Kent School 8-oared crew defeated Mass. Tech 
sophomore crew at one mile on April 23; Man- 
hattan College 150 lb. crew on April 30, and Tabor 
Academy on May 28. Mrs 

Tabor Academy Crew—In the first international 
interschelastic crew race held in the United States — 
the Tabor Academy 8-oared crew defeated Radley 
College of Abingdon, England at Maricn, Mass., — 
on August 25 over a one mile course by one-third of 
a bg hn The approximate time of the winners 
was 5:40. 


All Around—George Wheeler, First U. P. Com. 
House, Pittsburgh. - 


TEAM SCORES 


Swiss Turners of Hudson 
O., N. J., 7114 pts.; ts.; 
U. S. Naval Academy, 


WOMEN E 


nt ey 
Calisthenics—Margaret Weissmann, New York — 
City Turners. =e Eee Eprat 
Side Horse—Consetta Carrucio, Germania Turn- 
ers, Baltimore. ‘, a aet 
Parallel _Bars—Andria Barbustiak, Monongahela 
Turners, Pa. ) >) ieee 
Flying Rings—Margaret Weissmann, New “eo 
City Turners. Spe 
Tumbling—Helen Matkowski, Herman’s Physic 
Training Ins., Philadelphia. ei 
All Around—Helm McKee, Philadelphia Baecnct 


ne 


kites 
A> 


1936-37—New York Americans, 4; St. Lo 
Shamrocks, 3. aie 

alla ae aioe Spartas, 6; Brooklyn St. Mary’s 
Celtics, 2. i rey. 

English Football League championship won by 


S. 
INTERNATIONAL SOCCER 
Final Standings : 


BRITISH 


-34—St. Louis Stix, 2; Pawtucket Rangers, 1. Wy ae 
: F j93i-35—St. Louis Centrals, 7; Pawtucket ie ane + FOOL sate Z t 
j 8. Baier 12 Scotlandiy.3s 5 4...12-cb seem es 
. Ree REs g6- Philadelphia German Americans, 5; St.| Ireland .... - 3 
Louis Shamrocks, Wales 
7 New. York Six-Day Bicycle Races ‘ 
P Miles Pts. Berea ; 
"Mar. 1928—Georgetti and G. Debaets.2162.9 461) Mat. 103 ei ier eden 124879 18 
" Dee. 1928—Georgetti and F. Spencer .2290.9 396 | ngar. 1934—Brocardo-Guimbretiere. . “124779 
Mar. 1929—Georgetti and G. Debaets.2135.9 284 | Theo" 1034 —Tetourner-Debaets .......2453.9 743 
Dec. 1929—Georgetti and G. Debaets.2270.9 505 | Mar. 1935—Letourner-Georgetti 2359.9 | 
Mar. 1930—Belloni and G. Debaets. . .2330.9 944 | Dec. 1935—Kilian-Vopel.......... 22 a 
5 ” 3930—Georgetti-Brocardo....... 2666,9 276} Mar. 1936—Kilan-Vopel ............ 
. Dar. 1931—Letourner-Guimbretiere. .2663.9 867 | Dec. 1936— Walthour-Crossley........ : 
_ Deo. 1931—Letourner-Guimbretiere . 2618.9 176 | Mar. 1937—Aerts-Debruycker...... 
‘ Mar. 1932—McNamara-Peden......-- 2602.9 739] Dec. 1937—Kilian-Vopel ........ «. 2565 
Dec. 1932—-F. Spencer-Peden ........ 2482.9 934 | Sept. 1938—Kilian-Vopel............ 


4 


lyn, N. Y., 1937 champion. 


_U. S. Tennis Championships 


4 MEN’S SINGLES a 
» Champion Final Opponent. Year. Champion. Final Opponent. — 
W. A. Larned B. C. Wright 1920 |Wm. T. Tilden Wm. M. Johnston 
W. A. Larned R. F. Doherty 1921 |Wm. T. Tilden W. F. Johnson 
H. L. Doherty W. A. Larned 1922 |Wm. T. Tilden Wm. M. Johnston 
Holcombe Ward W. J. Clothier 1923 |Wm. T. Tilden Wm. M. Johnston 
B. C. Wright Holcombe Ward 1924 |Wm. T. Tilden Wm. M. Johnston 
W. J. Clothier B. C. Wright 1925 |Wm. T. Tilden Wm. M. Johnston 
W. A. Larned Robert LeRoy 1926 |Rene Lacoste Jean Borotra 4 
Ww. A. Larned B. C. Wright 1927 |Rene Lacoste Wm. T. Tilden _ ‘ 
W. A. Larned W. J. Clothier 1928 meets Cochet Francis T. Hunter 
W. A. Larned T. C. Bundy 1929 |Wm. Bee Francis T. Hunter \ 
W. A. Larned M. E. McLoughlin 1930 |John H. Doe Francis X. Shields 
2 |M. BE. McLoughlin W. F. Johnson 1931 |H. Elisworth “vines, Jr.|George M. Lott, Jr. 
1913 |M. E. McLoughlin R. N. Williams 1932 |H. Ellsworth Vines, Jr.|Henri Cochet H 
1914 |R. N. Williams M. E. McLoughlin 1933 |Frederick J. Perry John H. Crawford 
1915 |Wm. M. Johnston M. E. McLoughlin 1934 |Frederick J. Perry Wilmer L. Allison 7 
1916 |R. N. Williams Wm. M. Johnston 1935 | Wilmer L. Allison Sidney B. Wood 
*1917 |R. L. Murray N. Ws Niles 1936 |Frederick J. Perry J. Donald Budge ¥ 
1918 |R. L. Murray Wm. T. Tilden 1937 |J. Donald Budge Baron G. Von Cramm | 
Wm. M. Johnston lw. Tr. Tilden 1938 |J. Donald Budge C. Gene Mako 


*National Patriotic Tournament. 


WOMEN’S SINGLES, 
“Singles Champions 


Mrs. Geo. W. Wightman. . 
Mrs. F. I. Mallory. 
Mrs..F. I. Mallory. 
Mrs. F. I. Mallory. 
Miss Helen Wills. 
Miss Helen Wills. 
: Miss oe Wills. 
1926 |Mrs. IT, Mallory 


Misses E. Ryan & E. 


Miss Betty Nuthall..... 
Mrs. Helen Wills Moody. . 


Miss Helen Jacobs....... 
3 |Miss Helen Jacobs........ 
Miss Helen Jacobs....... 
Miss Helen Jacobs........ 
6 |Miss Alice Marble....... 
/ \Senorita A. Lizana (Chile) 
5 } |Miss Alice Marble 


Doubles Champions Year Doubles Champions 
.|N. E. Brookes and G. R. Patterson 1930...|G. M, Lott, Je, and Joh 
.|W. M. Johnston and C. J. Griffin 931...|John Van Ryn and Witmer Alliore 
W. T. Tilden. 2d and paper Kichards 1932...|H. E, Vines, Jr., and Keith Gledhill 
..|W. T. ‘Tilden, 2d — I. C. Norton 1933...|G a Lott and Lester Stoefen 
../H. O. Kinsey and R. G. Kinsey 1934. ../G. M. Lott and Lester Stoefen 
6|R. N. Williams and Vincent Richards 1935...|W. Allison, J. Van Ryn. 
k Ye a pucen ee aa 7 tec tet e ee D. Budge and C. G. Mako 
|G 0 r., and John Hennessey ates Henkle and B amm (Ger. 
9 1G. M. Lott, Jr. and John H. Doeg 1938 .. .1J. D. Budge an C.a. Se bd : » 
_ *Patriotic tournament without championships. 
CLAY COURT CHAMPIONS a ae 
~ Champions Doubles Champions Yr. Champion Doubles Champions 
919 |W. M. Jobnston.|W. Johnston-S. Hardy. 930 |B. M. Gran J 
Roland Roberts |X Hoherte-VRichurds, [1934 [H, Eliswort papel pee ache ee 
i ayes Hayes- erd. nes, ne) Bs 
|W. Tien, $4|R. Burdick-F. Bastian. 1932.|G. M. Lott, Jr... @ CE a J a Berean 
|W. T. Tilden. 2d|R. Kinsey-H. Kinsey. 933 |F. Parker....... S Miagos ae te 
W. T. Tilden, 2d|/R. Kinsey-H. Kinsey. 934 |B. M. Grant, Jr. hae Budgeo, a 
W. T. Tilden: 2d] W. Westbrook-H. Snodgrass.||1935 |B. M. Grant, Jr.|B. BelLJ.G 
. |W. T. Tilden, 2d|/L. White-L. te pe Se 936 |R. L. Riggs....|R. L. Riggs Povene Sabin 
= Ww. T. Tilden, 2d] J. Hennessey-L. W: 1937 |R. L. Riggs... J. McDiarmid and E. H. 
|Emmett Pare J. G, Hall-Fritz Mercur. 1938 AS hie L. Wetherel! 


Busashe Lenglen, noted French tennis player, 
“im died (July 4, 1938) in Paris at the age of 39 from 
‘pernicious anemia. Mule. Lenglen launched tennis 

_ eareer when she was 14 by winning the singles 

‘ championship of Picardy. Within a year she was 

recognized as an international star, but was tem- 

 porarily checked by the World War. In 1919 she 

- eaptured the singles, doubles and mixed doubles 


7No challenge round played. 


Doubles Champions 


Misses E. Goss & M. Zinderstein... 
Misses E. Goss & M. 
Miss M. Brown & Mrs. L. R. Williams 
Mrs. M. Z. Jessup & Miss H. Wills. 
Mrs. B.C.Covell & Miss K. McKane 
Mrs: G.W.Wightman & Helen Wills. 
.|Helen ys & pag Browne..:.....4.- 


Goss 
Mrs. K. McK, Godirey & comme E. 


1927 Miss Helen Wills. nile ea 

Harvey . 
1928 |Miss Helen Wills.......- Miss Wills é& Mrs. Wightman 
1929 |Miss Helen Wills......... Mrs, M. Watson & Mrs. L. R. 


Miobell... ct wists & 
:|Miss Nuthall & Miss Palfr 
~. BB. Whittingstall ME “Miss 


Miss H. Jacobs & Miss S. at es 
Miss F. James & Miss B. Nuthall . 
Miss H. Jacobs & Miss S. Palfrey.. 
Miss H. Jacobs, Mrs. Palfrey Fabyan 
Miss C. Babcock & Mrs. J. Van Ryn 
Miss A. Marble & Mrs. 8. P. Fabyan. 
Miss A. Marble & Mrs. S. P. Fabyan 


MEN’S DOUBLES 


-Challenge round abolished. 


DOUBLES, MIXED 
Mixed Doubles Champions 


Miss M. Zinderstein & V. Richards. 
Mrs.G.W Wightm’n&W.F.Jobns'n. 
Miss M. Browne & W. M. Johnston, 
Mrs. F. Mallory & W.T.Tilden, 2d. 
Mrs. F. Malloty & W.T.Tilden, 2d. 
Miss Helen Wills & V. Richards. 
Miss K. McKane & J. B. Hawkes. 
oxaete Sata ae Miss E. Ryan & J. Borotra. 


-|Miss E. Bennett & H. Cochet. 
i Miss Wills & J. B. Hawkes. 


As ee ee Miss B. Nuthall & G. M. Lott. 
.|Miss Edith Cross & W. Allison. 


Miss Betty Nuthall & G. MM - Lott. 
Miss Sarah Palfr 


Zinderstein. . 


Mrs. S. P. Fabyan & J. D. Budge. 
Miss A. Marble & J.D. Budge 


S barred: to se 
orts spotlight. 


out. of the spi 


nak aie, bs aa Si Pa eA ae 


ng Events—Tennis M Match es in 1938 Tesh "985 


iy D vis Cap: Tigeaetieial Matches—Challenge Round 


Winther Loser |Scorej| Yr.; Winner ‘\Score|| Yr., Winner 


1913/U. S....... British. ...| 3-2 ||1928|France.... 
a kis 6;5 1929|France. 
1930/France. 


1934/ Britain 
a 1935) Britain 
3 Sake fi She 1a Britain 

xt 5 Klee 937/U. at 


1938 OP St shee 


Es "1938 DAVIS CUP PLAY 

: ropean Zone—First Round, France d. Nether- American Zone—First Round, Ja : 

j , Japan d. Canada, 

be arte rw 1 §: i eg pase ee 3: See bane a, Mexico, 6 See 

, pik Britain a. Roumania, 3-2. Second Round, tralia bes Piaget ert ae lia d. Germ: 5-0 t 
default: Norway, 4-1; Hungary d. New Zealand. soppy 2 ES hey haptarcyseada bod) i 

de ault; France a. ‘Monaco, 5-0; Italy d. Poland: $s Cayieesy Round—United States d. Aust a 


Switzerland. 4-1; “Belgi ium d. Greece, 5-0: India Scores of matches—R. L. Riggs (U.S.) d. oa 
d. Austria, defauit. Quarter-final Round, Germany | Quist (A.) 4-6, 6-0, 8-6, 6-1; J. D. Budge (U. $) ic ’ 
mad. Hungary, 3-1; France d. Italy, 4-1; Yugoslavia J. E. Bromwich (A.) 6- is a ay “4. 6, 7-5; J. D. 
_ d. Sweden, 4-1; Belgium d. India, 4-1. Semi-final | Budge (U.S.) d. A. K. t (A.) 8-6, 6-1, 6-2; 
_ Round, Germany d. France. -3-2: Yugoslavia d.| J. E. Bromwick (a,) d. R° T “Rises (U.S.) 6-4, 4-6, 
Belgium, 5-0. Final Round, Germany d. Yugo-| 6-0, 6-2; Quist and Bromwich (A.) d. Budge and . 
‘slavia, 3-2. Mako (U.S.) 0-6, 6-3, 6-4, 6-2. axe: 


1938 Wightman Cup Matches a 


United States defeated Britain 5 matches to 2| 6-0. Doubles—Misses, E. M. Dearman and aarN 
at Wimbledon, Eng. Scores by matches—Singles, eae (B.) d. Miss D. M. Bundy and Mrs. M F 


_ Miss H. W. Moody (U.S.) d. Miss M. C. Scriven B) Ge 15. Mis ae ee 
U.S.) d. Misses Lumb and F. James (B.) 6-4, 5-2. 
B.) 6-0, 7-5; Miss K. E. Stammers (B.) d. Miss | (0-8) F. e en i ECORDS. 1923-1936 


. Marble (U.S.) 3-6, 7-5, 6-3; Mrs. Moody (U.S.) a 

_ qd. Miss Stammers (B.) 6-2, 3- 6, 6-3; Mrs. S. P. __united Pe merges acte ty 
x *Fabyan (U.S.) d. Miss M. Lumb, (B. ) 5-7, 6-2, 6- 3S Great Britain—4 series, matches 45, sets 1 
x Miss Marble (U.S.) d. Miss Scriven (B:) 6-3, 3-6,! games 1,145. 


c MEN’S INDOOR CHAMPIONS . . : 
S25 get SS a ae Sn. Ps ae eens eee 7 el or RR mr - 
4 Sirs Singles. Doubles Yr. Singles Doubles | 3 
5 1926\J. R. .|W.T. Tilden & F. T. Anderson.|/1932/Greg. Mangin. |G. M. Lott, Boe & J. Van Ry 
1927|J. Borotra.../|J. Borotra & J. Brugnon. 1933/Greg. Mangin. |C. Sutter, E. McCauliff. 

— 1928) W. Aydelotte .|P. G. -Rockafellow and W. Ay-||1934|L. R. Stoefen.. |B: Bell & F. J. Bowden. 

”, delotte. 1935| Greg. Mangin.|B. Bell, Greg, Mangin. mae 

_ 1929\J. Borctra....|F. T. Hunter and W. T. Tilden.|/1936/ Greg. Mangin.|K. Schroder and Se G. Hall. % 
 1930|/F. T. Hunter... P. G: Rockafeliow and M. Cutier||/1937 Hak Parker..|G. 8. Mangin and F. Park i 
4 1931\J. Borotra....|J. Borotra and C. Boussns, 1938|Donald McNeil|F. J. Bowden and J. Pit 

4 INDOOR WOMEN CHAMPIONS 

a 

bE ; Champion Doubles Champions Yr.| Champion 


‘Miss E. Ryan. ..}|MissesE. Ry an-M.K.Br K.Browne. 
Mrs. Wightman.. Mrs. Wightman-Mrs. Jessup. 


Miss E. Sigoneay|/Miss E. aa aes ar ite 1935 |Miss J. Sharp.. Ms 
“eg, Henrotin. : 
: R 1936 |Mrs. J. Van Ryn/Mrs. D. A. Andrus & Con 
, : . Wig! : 8. Henrotin. 
5 iss M. Sachs. .|M: 1937 |Mme.S. Henrotin|Mrs. D. A. Andrus « 
Miss M. Morrell|Miss M. Morrell §. Henrotin. 


. Van Ryn. 1938 [Miss 'V- Hollinger Mrs. V. R. Johsnon 
.1933 'Miss D. Chase. .‘Mrs- Wightman-S. Palfrey. i Miss K. Winchrop:, 
INTERCOLLEGIATE CHAMPIONS 
Championj College Doubles Champions 
2 nye Ee See 
. S. Garland.......... e. eer Ro A -.../C. 8. Garland and K. ye Hawkes 
. M. Banks 


75 o|Nalee> \|A. Wilder and L, Wiley........... 
J. B. Fenno, jr., and E. W. Feil 


N. 
. Stratford and G. 
G. Chandler a i Stow 


eo mee Led... 250s eee Stanford. 
C. Castlen and C. G. tala ents 


hips—Men’s_ Sin ae Jn “DY French Champfonships_Men's single: 
car eeesen H. W. aMocdy: men’s | Budge; women’s singles, Mme. R. Mathieu 
Bah mee Budge and C. G. poms women’s | doubles, B. Destremau and ye “Petra; wo 
es Miss oe Marble and Mrs. S. Fabyan; | doubles, Mme. R. Mathieu and Miss B Be 
mixed ‘doubles, Miss A. Marble and J. *p. Budge. mixed doubles, Mme. R. Mathieu and D. 


- 


eae J “Seren 


wet 


886 Sporting Events—Tennis, Racquets, Squash, Bad 


- National Junior Tennis. Champions ae 


S : INDOOR 7 ‘ 
1928 Richard Murphy 1932 Mark Hecht _ | 1935 Alfred L. Jarvis, Jr. 
1929 William Jacobs 1933 Frank Parker 1936 Donald McNeill d 
1930 Mark Hecht 1934 Gilbert A. Hunt 1937 Joseph Fishbach 
1931 Mark Hecht és : 
INDOOR DOUBLES 
1928 Richard Murphy and Samuel P. Hayes, Jr.| 1933 Gilbert A. Hunt and Summer Rodman 
1929 Richard Downing and S. E. Davenport 1934 Gilbert A. Hunt and Charles Mattmann 
1930 Kendall H. Cram and Frank M. Shore 1935 Melvin L. Lapman and Marvin Kantrowitz 
1931 Bernard Friedman and Lester Kabacoff 1936 Charles T. Mattmann and Peter Lauck f 
1932 Giles Verstraten and John Nogrady 1937 Robert A. Low and Marvin Kantrowitz § 
ee INDOOR BOY - 
1928 Kendall H. Cram 1932 Alfred L. Jarvis ‘ 1935 Isadore H. Bellis $ 
1929 Mark Hecht 1933 Robert Low 1936 William Umstaedter - 
1930 Fnilip W. Osborne 1934 Henry H. Daniels, Jr. 1937 Richard J. Bender 4 
1931 Harold Schein - : : 
= INDOOR BOYS’ DOUBLES ¥ 
1928 Kendall H. Cram and Bud Rosenthal 1933 Robert Low and Henry Daniels 
1929 Franklin Parker and Giles Verstraten 1934 Isadore Bellis and Marvin Kantrowitz 
- 1930 Joseph Abrams and J. Marvin Freudenheim | 1935 Joseph Fishbach and William Umstaedter 
_ 1931 Frank Kaufman and George B. Dunn 1936 Harper H. Ink, Jr., and Melvin Schwartzmann 
1932 Alfred L. Jarvis and William V. Winslow. 1937 Richard J. Bender and Stanley F. Stater, Jr. 
: INDOOR GIRL 


1936 Miss Virginia Hollinger 
1937 Miss Helen Bernhard 
1938 Miss Helen Bernhard 


1932 Miss Katharine Winthrop. 
1933 Miss Helen Grawn 

1934 Miss Millicent Hirsh 
1935 Miss Virginia Hollinger 


1928 Miss Sarah Palfrey 

_ 1929 Miss Mianne Palfrey. 
1930 Miss Sarah Palfrey 

(1931 Miss Katharine Winthrop 


boca National Amateur Racquets Champions 


- (1917+22) C.C. Pell; (1923) S.G. Mortimer; (1924- National Doubles Champions—(1927) C. C. Pell 
25) ©. C. Pell; (1926) S. G. Mortimer; (1927) C. C.| and S. G. Mortimer; {338 J. C. F. Simpson and 
4 Pell; (1928) C. C. Pell; (1929) H. D. Sheldon; (1930) | C- N. Bruce (Eng.); (1929) C. C. Pell and S. G. 
s. G ee (1931, 1932, 1933) C. ©. Pell: be ee Gane oon pete a Dr. We. H. 
934) E. M. Ed ‘ds: =D: . ; . C. Pell an ce ortimer; 
oe wards; (1935) H. D. Sheldon; (1936) | (3939) s’ Ww. Pearson and W. C. Wright: (1933) 


’ EM, Edwards: (1938) Robert Grant IIT. : j 
“Gold Racquet Winners—(1913) H. F. McCormick: | Brooks and HD. Sheldon’ (i9as-36) Jom Leonard 
1914-23) ©. ©. Pell; (a9) ee cays cic and M. Kirkbride (1936-38) R. Grant III and G. 
(1929-30) C. C. Pell; ae S. G. Mortimer; (1932, Canadian Championship, 1938—Singles, R. Grant 
: : ; Doubles R. Grant IIT 2 C. . 
- C. Pell, Sr.; (1938) Robert Cees Championship, 1938 Re Gent, iii defeated 
. Setzler 15-9, 15-4, 15-10, 15-12. 


Sickie hae ena gas tS ad ee 
Re ry Table Tennis Winners in 1938 
innta, oper pomplonship Tournament, Philadel- | Men’s Singles—B. Vana, Czechoslovakia. 
Men's Singles—L. Bellak. Women’s Singles—Miss T. Pritzi, Austria. , 
Wemen’s Singles-Miss E. Fuller. Men’s Doubles—J. McClure & S. Schiff, United 
_ Men's Doubles. Schiff & J. McClure. ens bee 35 

Women’s Doubles—Miss E. Fuller . K # "s Doubles—V. Depetri : 
Mrs! peated slss Be Fuller & J. Abrahams. | Czechoslovakia. eee eee a 
_ Internationa! ampionships, London, January | Mixed Doubles—Miss W. W 
26-29. L. Bellek, Hungary. bape coy 


ae Court Tennis Winners in 1938 . 


: National Singles Championship—O. Phipps. Gold Racquet—J. H. Van Alen. : 
e 


Leesan Beeson eligi sn Saahenipereinne + tory en kt, 


1 


_ Nai mana! Doubles Ghasplonshlp:50. Phipps & W-./| Open Championship—T. Iannicelli. 


oe Squash Racquets Winners in 1938 

National Singles Championshi Sal ‘ 

National ee aoe oat = se AY Re 2 ee Doubles Championship—H. Lott & W. 
Na 


wes. 
tional Intercollegi 1 i 
Seeiieean nonin | Tetermationsl ‘Mesie Champlonshig 


National Professional Championship-—A. Ramsey. 
L o 
phy)—U. S. defeated Canada 18 Ti me be: 


is Squash Winners in 1938 | oe 


ional Singles Championship—H. F. Wolf. AS gare Single: 
B. L 


Nati e] 
Nat Ss Int : ; 
¢ igi Singles Veteran’s Champlonship—R. Lewis, U,,of Penny ar 


aines. ’ 
Rr » ' 


os Tae a q 
ae . Badminton Winners in 1938 i 
National ee ouenie Tournament, Philadel~| Eversoll 15-10, 15-10. ; 


es yar =e det Women’s Doubles—Mi Bi 

" Men’s Singles—W. Kramer defeated W. M K ~ be de ee Seth tet a 

1612, 17-15, ‘Markman, | “‘feated Mrs. Barkhuff & Miss Smithy 18.13, 10 % 
Women's Singles—Mrs. D. Barkhuff defeated Miss ey? ae 
Rt, Whittemore 7- a8 Lies xed Doubles—Mrs. Barkhuff & 1 

_ Men’s Doubles—Law & Yeager defeated Goss and' Mrs. Wightman & Goss 15-5, toe1h a 


Baron Gottfried von Cramm, world’s No. 2) after servin v3 i 

4 cbant palace tennis player in 1937, was con- | prison. The, Serta Do Lepr ers ie ae 
_ vic ee pe eres in Berlin (May 14, 1938) in a| expire in March, 1939, was suspended f yes 
_ secre a ree hour trial and sentenced to one year | years during which he “must prove worth: for ve A 
in prison. He was released on parole (Oct, 15) } act of mercy.’’ Prove worthy of this — 


: ; “ ar AS Te ae 
mn s—Archery; Trap Shooting; Handball; Bicycling 887 


, : SArchane Champions of 1938 and Records | ; 


_ | Man Champion—Pat Chambers, Portland, Ore., S.¥.R., 139+ -813; D.Y.R., 262-1614; S.¥.R. ~702: 
Ee! D. x; R., 180-1398. S.¥.R., 90-702; 


7 3 4 
Woman Champion—Miss Jean A. Tenney, Clear Spring, Md. S.N.R., 72-492; D.N.R., 141- ;S.C.R., ° . 
72-550; D.C.R., 144-1088 . Jats Bo ee 


Junior Boy Unakipiet--donny Johns, Tacoma, Wash. S.J.A.R., 90-698; D.J.A.R., 180-1370. — . 
‘ Junior Girl Champion—Myrta Longley, San Jose, Cal. $.J.C.R., 72-536; D.J.C.R., 144-1082. afi 

_. Men’s Regular Style Flight Shoot Champion—Gene Warnich, Portland, Ore. 462 yards, 1 foot, 9 inches. __ 
- Men’s Free Style Flight Shoot Champion—Curtis Hill, Dayton, O. 610 yards, 4 inches. ; 
-- Women’s Flight Shoot Champion—Glendolene Vineyard 345 yards, 1 foot 6 inches. 


¥ ¥ ~ Men’s team Shoot—Greenwood Archers, Oakland, Cal. 382-2440. 

_- Women’s Team Shoot—Ahwahnee Archers, San Francisco. 376-2192. % 
§.¥.R.—Single York Round D.N.R.—Double National Round ees A. Sec Junior Amer- — 
D.Y.R.—Double York Round 8.C.R.—Single Columbia Round can Roun 5. 
§.A.R.—Single American Round| D.C.R.—Double Columbia Round | ©: ie eS Junior Colum- ~ 
D.A.R.—Double American Round} S.J.A.R.—Single Junior Amer-| D.J.C.R. —Double Junior Colum- 
S.N.R.—Single National Round ican Round bia Round. 


ALL-TIME RECORDS AND RECORD HOLDERS ARE AS FOLLOWS: 5 Ps 


Single York Round—139-813. Pat Chambers, Portland, Ore. (1938). ‘ xt 
Double York Round—262-1614. Pat Chambers, Portland, Ore. (1938). : 
Single American Round—90-722. Russ Hoogerhyde, North brook, Ill. (1934). 
Double American Round—1i80-1424, Russ Hoogerhyde, Northbrook, Ill. (1934). 

Single National Round—72-492. Miss Jean A. Tenney, Clear Spring, ues Mca oe te e 

i Double National Round—141-939. Miss Jean A. Tenney, Clear Spring, (19. = 
Single Columbia Round—72- Ne Mrs. Olive Besco Layer, Clarendon Hiule. Tm. ca Biss Jean . 

» Tenney, Clear Spring, Md. (1938 - 

Double Columbia Hound ies 1088. Miss Jean A. Tenney, Clear Spring, Md. (193 r 
Single American Round for Women—90-640. Mrs. Olive Besco Layer, Clarendon Die, TH (193). 

’ Double American Round for Women—177-1271, Miss Jean A. Tenney, Clear Spring, Md. (1938) 

4q Single Junior American Round—90-698. Sonny Johns, Tacoma, Wash. (1938). 

: Double Junior American Round—180-1370. Sonny Johns, Tacoma, Wash. (1938). ; i 

Single Junior Columbia Round—72-546. Myrta Longley, "San Jose, Calif. (1938). 

Double Junior Columbia Round—144-1082. Myrta Longley, San Jose, Calif. (1938). = 

- Regular Style Flight Shoot (Men) 478 yards. Homer Prouty, Portland, Ore. (1933). 

: _ Free Style Flight Shoot (Men) 614 yards, 6 inches. Curtis L. Hill, Dayton, O. (1936). "Yue 

. Flight Shoot for Women—355 yards, 2 feet, 4 inches. Mrs. Millie Hill, Dayton, one, (1937). 


4 EASTERN ARCHERY ASS’N ir 
York Round Champion—Carl J. Weese, Newark, N. J. 263-1477. j 


American Round Champion—Carl J. Weese, Newark, N. J. 180-1330. , > 
National Round Champion—Miss Lucy de Loss, Washington, D. C. 139-789. : fa7 athe 
¥ Columbia Round Champion, Miss Mary Nagler, Toronto, Canada. 140-978. ae 


Trap Shooting Records of 1938 


Grand American Championships—Vandalia, O., Grand American Tere (Men)—O. Ww. ‘We: xs 
August 23-27. 39th renewal. Coshocton, O., 99x100 i 
_ Seniors—E. E. Bush, Talahsesee, Fla., 192x200. 
Husband- Si het and Mrs. J. Sanders, Keyser, 
-W.. Va., 191x200 
r—R. Etchen (15) Wichita, Kan., 98x100. 
Sub-Janior Fr. Fienup (13) St. Louis, Mo., 
x1 
Ne American Handicap—J. Hiestand, Hillsboro, 
200x200. 


Excnrion of Champion—M. Hootman, Hicks- 
4 ~ 221x225. 
: ule o2 Championship—Mrs. L. Hall, Strasburg, 


Doubles—W. S. Beaver, Conshohocken, 


99x100. 
awe Singles—(16 yds)—R. Faucett, New York, N. 


Moi lass A.A.—P. Miller, French Lick, Ind., 299x300. 


SEs Tex 199x200. ( 
Gia ‘American Preliminary -t- E. Slagle, So.| Distance—(22 yds)—L. G. Simmons Jr., Gre een- - 
Charleston, O., 98x100. wich, Conn., 98x100. ify 5 
Handball Champions in 1938 fel a 
(Compiled by Harold Rosenthal, New York) ee 


oseph P.| Schwartz and Paul Pearlman Washington: D. ‘on 

ae Pee) geen. Li mee one-wall singles—Joe Garber, bape ok 
- nz 

earn emronsl ffoarwel eer re tional one-wall pa RSG Baskin and ~ 


York. Nai 
S"yunier national esa singles—Walter Plekan, Harry Goldstein, Brookly 


; National hard-ball singles—Wiiliam La ew 
4 Buffalo, N- ional four-wall doubles—Jack | York. 4 3 
: Bicycle Racing in 1938 > 


iy ukee, Wis. Time—22:49. 
alo a aes wt arte Cease se One qe Re ee ee Gadrin, chicago, I 
: I 2.| Albin Jurca, Kenosha, 

"stanley Gadrin, Albin Jur “Th. Se cher Cass, Wauwatosa, Wis.; 4. Robert’ Cass, Chicag' 


* ; | Time—2:36.3. 
| See e enis 34.6 a paren no eae Twenty-five Mile—1. Norman Aprile, 


, Los Angeles, Cal.; a. J.; 2. Tom McFayden, ae Angeles, 
Ten Mile—1. aes Matthews g . 


= merville, N. J.; 3. n 
i 3, a ag Wis. a Harvey Spiegelhoff, Mil- St ‘Louis, Mo. Tim ee 


ict as ee a eee 
= - iversity | her fifty-pound speed boat to a victory over Lies “ 
co-ed of Chestnut Wie Pa ees ibe. rst of eight at Chattanooga, Tenn. Her fs over the 

; a ever to win the national midget outboard | 2!-mile windswept course pe 4: a 16 an he 
samplonship (Sept. 17, 1938) when she piloted erage speed was 32.813 miles an hour. — 


888 Sporting Events—Motor Boat Records 
h — 
. Power Boat Racing Records r 
X AMERICAN POWER BOAT ASSOCIATION CHALLENGE GOLD cuP WINNERS 5 
- “Year ° Boat ] Owner Tes Speed Best Heat ~ 
OSS. eed et a: Ajagi” 0- see ead Theo Rossi 400 66.080 
=< , BRITISH INTERNATIONAL (HARMSWORTH) TROPHY RACE i 
ee gee Ea=ane enn Ea =F ll RY ol Fh) 
Year Place Name of Boat Owner Speed Club 
3D it Miss America VII.|Garfield A. Wood....} 59.325 |Yachtsmen’s A. of A. 
1939. : Detroit ‘|Miss America VIII|Garfield A. Wood....| 75.287 |¥Yachtsmen’s AS ORAS 
1930. . |Detroit. : wee en - Gere A. aed ....| 77.390 |Yachtsmen’s A. of A. 
(931. . | Detroit. © © contest, due to|/premature sta * 
1932. . |Detroit. ’"|Miss America X...|Garfield A. Wood....| 73.762 |Yachtsmen’s A. of A. 
1933. .|Marine City, Mich. ..|Miss America X...!Garfileld A. Wood....| 84.07 


There have been no Harmsworth cup races since 193 

: The President’s Cup, Washington, D. C., 
Theo Rossi de Montelera of Italy. 

Albany to New York City outboard handicap race 


New York City, 
‘Intercollegiate outboard team championship at Otsego Lake, 


Sept. 23- 355, 1938, was won by Alagi, 


(135 miles), May 14, 1938, was won by Ted Roberts, 
with a Class B motor at an average speed of 33.02 miles an hour. 


individual championship was won by Arthur Wullschleger of Cornell. 
MOTOR BOAT RECORDS IN COMPETITION AS OF NOVEMBER 1, 1938 


owned by Count 


N. Y. was won by Princeton. The 


T Class Dis. )Speed] Date Location Boat Name |Owner or Driver 
9/6/31 | Detroit. Miss England II.|Kaye Don 
9/6/31 |Detroit... . .|Miss England II.|/Kaye Don 
9/5/38 |Detroit. . | Al Theo Rossi 
9/5/37 | Detroit. H. Mendelson 
/5/38 |Detroi..... Theo Rossi 
9/25/38] Washington Theo Rossi 
9/25/38| Washington Theo Rossi 
8/20/38|/Red Bank .|Jack Cooper 
8/16/37}Red Bank, N Jack Cooper 
9/3/38 |Detroit. .|J. T. Milliken 
8/15/37|Red Bank, Emancipator VIS. be Auerbach ‘ 
9/3/38 {Stone Ha’or, Nid: oe Eagle Edis ep ot oe 
5/28/32) Worcester, ass. .|H. Maaddocks H. R. Maddocks 
9/24/38|Washington...... Joe pe aaa Jos. Monigle 
8/14/37|Red 1 NG Be. oe Don fs sce Jos, Monigle 
8/14/37|Red Bank, N. J.,./Hi Holl....... George W: 
7/16/38|Havre de Grace. .|Watersprite Frank Dobson 
9/25/38|Washington...... IV. John Bramble 
8/20/38|Red B Pap eS fas Bs ates cn Clint Ferguson 
871/36. [BOSON a... .. -.. ie Gloves ahs Mie rete Robert Flagg 
8/31/38|Red Bank, N. J..}....-...-.-.--.. Jack Henckels 
yeast Lakeland, Bia ..< 2 ||. 2 eee- See Dick Neal 
3/6/38 (Boston *... 222550. WAS. eke cetee Gar Wood, Jr. 
BiBJ3S. [BonGan si) 2 sc:das «oats ome Paul Wearly 
7/10/338| Geneva, N.Y ... i!) ccaen as cae ies Lewis Carlisle 
2/26/37|Lakeland, Fla....}............... a raci 
8/20/38|Red Bank, N. J ..|Bud Steacie 
8/21/38|Red B .|Clint Ferguson 
7/17/38|San Antonio, Tex.|... H. Taubert. 
ONE MILE RECORDS, AS OF NOV. 1, 1938 
1 
Speed | Date Location Boat Name 


Owner or Driver 


Ss = SE ae 
Mim. HyGrO.ss see. es 
| Cup-non super 


: : . Runabout , Ae 
>) 2 tab, Bunabout..........'.,,.- 
Mednb, Runabout. ............. 


Points 


15,637 || Fred Jacoby, 


Amateur 
_ Arthur Wullschleger, Larchmont, N. Y 
ree 


a Emancipator VI.|S. M. Auerbach 


1938 NATIONAL OUTBOARD HIGH POINT CHAMPIONS 


Professional. 


Male’Im Camp’ell 
J " Ruth'furd 
-|Theo Rossi es 


Notre Dame. |. ||Clell Perry 
Miss Brit. III../]H. Scott Paine 
saTops i.e es Jack Cooper 


Aquila Volodora.|Arno Apel . 
Mysterious Eagle] Edison Hedges 
Mysterious beac Edison Hedges’ 


Joe Don. .|Joseph Monigle 
Ja Bo Il. Bob Gamb 
Hi Ho Il. George Ward 


ao Gen IV. 
Zipp. 


eck 
Laas Gen III. 
- |Watersprite . . 
Siete Thomas 


Smyne 5 
ob fate “< Saezety ete anes Clint Ferguson 
ye Herri: 


Hi; Birdsall 
38 sagen ae Sad Mollie Tyson 
bs pile a itaemienrere Bedford Davie 


Jr., No. Bergen, N. J...... 


* 


: a3. % ORE 


Bonneville 
Bonneville ° 
Bonneville 


¥ . Reichsautobahn|Rosemeyer 
“a : Reichsautobahn|Rosemeyer 
j= : Reichsautobahn|Rosemeyer 
ta” ¢ - Bonneville Ab. Jenkins 
“37 Bonneville Ab. Jenkins 
Bonneville Ab. Jenkins 
Bonneville Ab. Jenkins 
9- 8-37 Bonneville Ab. Jenkins 
9-21-22-37 |Bonneville 
9-21-23-36/ Bonneville 


ey ot k. 9-16-38 Bonneville G. E. T. Eyston Thunderbolt 6.26 357. 
. 3) 1m.; | 9-16-38 Bonneville G. E. T. Eyston Thunderbolt 10.07 e783 
5k. 3- 7-35 Daytona Beach |Sir Malcolm Campbell|Campbell Spel. 41.66 268.47 
5m. 3-_7-35 Daytona Beach |Sir Malcolm Campbell/Campbeil Spcl. 1:11.60 51. 
10 k. 2-26-32 Daytona Beach |Sir Malcolm Campbell|Campbell Spcl. 133.72 38.6 
(F) 10 m. 8-37 Bonneville Ab. Jenkins Mormon-Meteor 3:18.77 181.11 
(8) 1k. /11- 4-33 [Brooklands Cobb Napier-Railton 25.270 88.52 
(S) 1m _ [10-31-33 Brookiands Cobb Napier-Railton 35.115 102.52 — 


VANDERBILT CUP RACE—LONG ISLAND, N. ¥., AT ROOSEVELT RACEWAY 


Year Distance Driver Car 
. ‘ 1936 300 Miles Tazio Nuvolari Alfa-Romeo 65.998 
: 1937 300 Miles Bernd Rosemeyer Auto-Union 


The Vanderbilt Cup race on Long Island was revived in 1936. 


Driver 


Year MPH. 


Sporti ords—Automobile, Racing 
obile Speed Records, as of Oct. 20, 1938 


ae ; WORLD RECORDS. 
- Reotianha kin ee 
"SESE el | OResbata MR Driver 


G. E. T. Eyston 

a Oy cp hip ae 
Sir Malcolm Campbell 
Daytona Beach |Sir Malcolm Campbell 
Daytona Beach |Sir Malcolm Campbell 


Jenkins-Meyer 
Jenkins-Stapp 


INTERNATIONAL CLASS “‘A* RECORDS 


WINNERS IN INDIANAPOLIS CLASSIC 


ae 


Unlimited Class 


Car 


Thunderbolt 
Thunderbolt 
Campbell Spel. 
Campbell! Spel. 
Campbell Spel, 
Auto-Union 
Auto-Union 
Auto-Union 
Mormon-Meteor 
Mormon-Meteor 
Mormon-Meteor 
Mormon-Meteor 
Mormon-Meteor 
Mormon-Meteor 
Mormon-Meteor 


M.. Poe 


82.564 


Year Driver 


i eer 
1915|Mercedes, De Palma.,... 
1916|Peugeot, Resta 
1919|Peugeot, Wilcox. 
1920] Monroe, Chevrolet. 
1921|Frontenac, Milton.... F 
1922|Murphy Special, Murphy.. 

1923/H. C. S. Special, Milton... $ 

1924/ Duesenberg, Corumé&Boyer. |5:05:23. 98.23 
1925|Duesenb’g,DeP’o & Batten. }4:56:39.46/101.13 
1926/ Miller. Frank Loc 


. Khart... ./4:10:17.95| 95.88 
1927|Duesenberg, Geo. Souders . |5:07:33.8 | 97.54 
1928) Miller, Louis Meyer.....-. 5:01:33.75} 99.482) 


‘The Indianapolis Speedway is 215 miles long, and 


in 1938 
average of 125.77 miles an hour. 


; +  Eyston Drives Car at 

Captain George E. T. Eyston drove his seven-ton 
iemcnile racer, Thunderbolt, through a measured 
mile at 357.5 miles an hour (Sept. 16, 1938) at 
_ Bonneville Salt Flats, Utah, the fastest ever 
travelled by man on land. The retired British army 
captain far exceeded his own record land speed 
of 345.49 miles an hour (Aug. 27) and also erased 
a twenty-four record of 350.2 made by John Cobb, 
a fellow Briton, over the same course. 

Captain Eyston made the north run at 356.44 
‘miles an hour and returned at 358.57, requiring 
‘ only 10.04 seconds for the measured mile in the 


- Rudolph Caracciola won the annual Acerbo Cup 
Patio at Pescara, Italy (Aug. 14, 1938), when he 
drove the 412.800 kilometers (256.501 miles) in 3 
hours, 3 minutes, averaging 83.770 miles an hour. 
_ Frank Cortese won the Italian Automobile Sport- 
ing Federation Cup in the annual six-hour race 
‘by driving 669.09 kilometers (414.4 miles) at an 
average speed of 69.13 miles an hour. 
- Herman Lang, a won the sixth annual 
‘Tripoli Grand Prix automobile race (May 15, 1938) 
‘at Tripoli, Libya, when he drove over the 325.404- 
mile course in 2 hours, 33 minutes, 17 seconds. 


- Bi inn, of Detroit and Kansas City, rated as 
pare ne nation’s leading automobile: drivers, 
‘died in Springfield, Ill. (Aug. 21, 1938), of injuries 

ved when his car blew a tire and overturned 
g race at the Illinois State Fair. Winn, 
had competed in seven 500-mile races 


One Lap Track Record for Indianapolis 130,492 miles an hour by Jimmy Snyder, driving Sparks Spec! 
set a record in 1938 with an average 117.200 miles an hour. ‘as 
by Ronny Householder, driving a Sparks-Thorne Special, covering the ten laps (25 


Winners of Foreign Races in 19338 


1929 
1930 
1931 


Simplex, Ray Keech.. 
Miller, Billy Arnold 
Louis Schneider 


SAWS... «oS eee 
1938|Burd Spe 
erts 


was built in 1909-10. 


A new qualifying record was se 
miles) at an 
ri he 


357.5 Miles an Hour 


center of the thirteen mile course. He reached a 
velocity of 525 feet a second, comparable to 700 
feet a second muzzle velocity of an ordinary 45 
caliber revolver bullet. e" 

Earlier in the year Eyston had driven his ca 
at 347.155 miles an hour but a blazing sun thre’ 
the electrical timing device out of commission 
robbed him of a record. 

Thunderbolt has eight wheels in its seven- 
makeup. Special tires are used and these mu: 
changed after each run. The car develops 
horsepower from two twelve cylinder engines. 


The team of Biondetti and Stafani won the — 
Italian 1,000-mile road race at Bologna (April 4) — 
in 11:58.29, an average speed of 83 mph. Ten spec- 
tators were killed when cars went out of contro 

Tazio Nuvolari won the Italian Grand Prix at 
Monaz (Sept. 11). cz : 

Richard Seaman, of Great Britain, won the 
German auto Grand Prix (July 24, 1938) over the 
Nuremberg course in a Mercedes-Benz. He covered 
the 311 miles of the intricate course in the Eifel — 
mountains in. 3 hours 51 minutes 46.1 seconds at 
an average of 80.4 miles an hour. “ee 


«Sey 
on oie Indianapolis speedway. He finished sixth 
in_ 1935. inl 2 

Bernd Rosemeyer, famous international auto 
racer and winner of recent Vanderbilt Cup Race, — 
was killed (Jan. 28} in a road race near Berlin, | . 


; j pete Tsay Vee 
: : 2 ; ae ae srg eae SIA arena 
890 Sporting Events—Basketball im 1 
‘ Basketball Champions of 1933 
a (The game was originated in 1891 at Springfield, Mass., by Dr. James Nainsmith.) eis 
= EASTEEN INTERCOLLEGIATE LEAGUE , ey ta 
: SRL nee Four pa N Ss 2 Goals 
TT WwW. L. Pc. Pts. Field - Fou es ers. Tech gst. 
z Dacrnouv . 8 4 -667 621 202 117 181 125 1 
_- Harvard. Sar 5 583 453 171 111 163 125 1 1 
> Pennsylvania . 7 5 -583 461 182 ‘97 157 135 0 
Columbia . 76 6 -500 490 203 84 145 146 it) 
: Cornell...... es) 6 -500 487 204 79 143 154 0 
PETANCCLOM St jrty tos ahs alse ecg 5 7 -416 442 176 90 152 97 3 
MAD witraestoeales (Srtioiefe ans pein unine 3 9 -250 421 168 85 137 122 0 
ay PAST WINNERS 
ip Won Lost Won Lost 
1927 Dartmouth 2: eee. a 3s hes 8 3 1983 5, Waless ee Aen We oporiadocet: a 8 
; AO2Z8 -stPennsylvaniso Ws. cs ek ewe eee 8 3 19384 Pennsylvania....-.....2..--4.: 10 
1929 Pennsylvania..............-..- 8 2 1935 tPennsylvania...:......5...-..; 11 
SOR OOUMMDLS ro Sopic vcpe Meni sane eee 9 1 1L936.— -- Columbia S25 ic. b raphe lee eaeaions 12 
MOB ite pe n@OlM DIB oi p2. a/c sce «aioe ole Fe ale oe 10 0 1937-- Pennsylvania... ..5.2.0-60en-- 25 12 
IRR paid Sg hen fee re 9 2 
* Cup not in competition. {+ Won play-off. 
i EASTERN CONFERENCE 
ay a Team WwW. OL. Pe. Pts. Opp. Team Ww. -L. Pe. Pts. 
ee “Temple BEES cis 9 af -900 420 354 Pittsburgh. ...... 5 5 -500 373 
_ Penn State. 6 4 -600 358 . 334 Carnegie Tech... 3 ué -300 391 
mh coro gs nian: 2 5 5 -500 368 396 West Virginia:... 2 8 .200 361 
WESTERN INTERCOLLEGIATE 
L. Pe. Pts. Opp. Team Ww. L. Pe. Pts. 
2 -883 bil 414 Michigan. ....... 6 6 -500 403 
3 -750 393 358 Wisconsin....... 5 Zh 417 439 
5 -583 407 398 Endians - 2:22". 3.2 4 8 -333 463 
5 -583 458 419 Tinos. 55.2. 4 8 -333 428 
6 -500 A417 411 Chicago......... 2 10 -167 389 
SOUTHEASTERN CONFERENCE 
L. Pe. Pts. Opp. Team Ww. Te Pc. Pts. 
0 1.000 256 148 Mississippi State. 7 9 -438 653 
2 -846 654 530 Georgia... 9. sen. 4 6 -400 307 
2 -818 464 368 Vanderbilt...... 4 8 -333 402 
7 3 -667 346 311 Blorida. .. 5 stn... 3 7 -300 338 
ee ee cae + -636 366 312 Alabama 4 12 -250 478 
q pebeaisiena State... 6 -538 541 518 Sewanee... ...0.. 2 10 +167 325 
‘ulan 6 455 387 371 ‘ 
PACIFIC COAST CONFERENCE 
Southern Division : 
L. FG. Ft. Pts. Opp. Team W. LL. - FG. Ft. Pts. Opp. — 
2 .261- 0182) 6384 455 & Car 6 6, S205. 11%) 62%. 5 azo 
4 174 105 453 479) U.C.L.A...... QO 12 .135 92 362 569 ~ 
Northern nog: . ; = 
L. Pc. Pts. Opp. Team Ww. Le Pcl Pts. Opp. 
6 -700 945 772 Idaho. - 8 -600 733 704° 
ve -650 836 776 Oregon State. 26 14 .300 653 694 
8 -600 840 796 Montana........ Bi ant .150 79i~—" 1036.4 
North-South Play-off ~~ ‘ 
ay eteem Werk. Pe. Pts. Opp. Team Wo7 what abe: Pts, 
‘Stanford Hees 2 0 7 1,000 Ait 90 | Oregon.......... 0 2 -.000 90 
s(t MISSOURI VALLEY CONFERENCE (BIG 6) ¢ 
x See Ww. L. Pe. Pts. Opp. Team Ww. L. Pe. Pts Opp. 
Kansas .9 1 .900 408 329 | Nebraska........ 4 6 .400 388 
Oklahoma 8 2 -800 456 401 Kansas State. .... 3 i -300 348, 
? Tee 2 ad0g6 4 6 -400 389 384 Iowa State....... 2 8 -200 295 
gf MISSOURI VALLEY 
A et Team Ww. eg ec: Pts Opp. Team WwW. L,Y pee? Pts. 
3 -Qklehoma A&M .13 1 -929 512 359 Grinnellin-47).: See 7 va -500 495 
St ee eS 10 4 714 535 475 Washburn.>..... 6 8 -429 503 
vo erekse 8 6 -571 448 448 Washington..... 3 11 "214 AAT 
| Greigiton.. Re 7 -500 533 516 St. Rouls 7 ecce 2 12 -143 410 
i? SOUTHWEST CONFERENCE 
y ‘Team WwW. L. Pe. Pts. Opp. Team We -L. Pe. Pts. 
: aes odet doe 11 1 -917 568 409 APOXASIT... casper Oe 5 ¥4 -417 
pe VIOD So. is >» 9 3 -750 550 500 HRICEN ale seins be 10 -167 ise 
/ aay “Methodist. 8 4 -667 428 338 Texas Christian.. 1 11 -083 396 
 ‘TexasA&M..... 6 6 .500 409 450 : 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN CONFERENCE ; ‘ 
Ww. ite Pc Pts. Opp. Team WwW. L. Pec. Pts. Opp. 
sy Montana State. ..10 0 1.000 634 402 Western State... 5 7 -A17 551 632 
Greeley State.... 5 5 -500 472 455 Colorado Mines.. 0 8 -000 272 465 
4 ‘Golorado College. 4 4 -500 341 316 ae 
NEW ENGLAND POE 
e Team W. L. Gis. F. Pts. Opp. Team W. L. Gis.. F. Pts. 
Rhode Island..... 8 0 215 73 503 394 Northeastern... .. 3 5. 180 66 326 
> Connecticut...... 4 4 165 67 397 378 AINGLOCE. cee IVE 129 49 307 
3 New Hampshire... 4 4 146 65 357 365 ® 
4 National Amateur Athletic Union Championship, ; by K. C. Phillips, on Wichita Gridleys 45- 32. y 
“Denver, Col., March 13-19, won by Healey Motors Bia A Napree Chain 
‘(Kansas City) which defeated Denver Safeways 
40-38 in final game. Third place play-off was won 


Golf Records 
AMERICAN (UNITED STATES) GOLF CHAMPIONS 


aa ational National |Nat'lWomen’s National | National )Nat’lWomen’s 
3 Yr. Open Amateur Amateur Yr. Open Amateur Amateur | 


y 1913 eR. Quimet..... ee Ahab gch Glad. R'nscroft.||1931/Wm. Burke... ./Fr. Ouimet...|Helen Hicks 
1914|W. C. Hagen. ||Fr. O ae Jackson. 


t 1932/Gene Sarazen. .|C.R.Somerville Virg. Van Wie. 
1915|J. D. Travers. .|R. A. pane ts. C.V'rbeck.||1933|John Goodman. 


G, Dunlap, Jr.) Virg. Van Wie. 
1916/Ch. Evans, “ES Ch. Evans, ar. Mite Stirling. ||/1934/O. Dutra. .. |W... Little, Jr. Virg. Van vee, 
a (Ss match.....|No match. 1935/S. Parks, W.L. Little, Jr.|Glenna C.Var 


© match.....|No match. 1936)Tony Mane John Fischer. .|Pamela Barton. 
D. Herron.. | Alexa. Stirling. |/1937)R. aera. J. Sa - |Mrs .E. a sage 
-|Ch.Evans, Jr.|Alexa, Stirling. ||1938/R: Guldahl. ... :|W. Turnesa ...|Miss P 


AMERICAN SECTIONAL GOLF CHAMPIONS 
Western Amateur Metropolitan Amateur 
Western ao 
Open Women Women 


eee Hollins. 
Lil. B. Hyde. 


: Sg Kirkby.... 
Seatac! ° 


Miss M. Once A 
..|M. J. Mecarthy, Jr.|Miss M. Orcutt. — 
.{M.J. el Pha, i Miss M, Parke 
-|Miss H. Hicks. 


a 
Mississippi 


Mrs.'R 4 

.| Walter C. Hagen.... s ; ‘ 

¥ .| Walter C. Hagen...... ye x R. H EP 
fea: Jee -.|Bob MacDonal a ; 2 e Mis = Cotlete eck, 


Cig 
Miss GC. Glutting 
AGM Dane:: ...-|Miss M. Orcutt 


BRITISH AMATEUR GOLF CHAMPIONS 
Year Winner Year Winner Year Wie : 


Cc. Tolle: 1934, | W.L. Little, Jr. 
1930. ieee Sones) Jr.(U.S) |1935.|W.L. Little,Jr. 
‘/R. Harris. 1931.|E. M. Smith._ 1936.|H. Thompson. 
. Sweetser (U_ S.)/|/1932 . DeForest. 1937 .|R. Sween nee 8) 
1921. |W. Hun ter 1927.|Dr. W. Tweddell. |/1933. M. Scott 1938.]C. Yates (U.S. 
meas E. W. Holderness. ||1928./T. P- Perkins. kee es 


BRITISH WOMEN OPEN GOLF CHAMPIONS 
; (Year _s go Winner 


1928. Mile. L L. Le Blan, 
1938. Joyce Wethered. 

1930. |Diana Fishwick. 

Raa Enid Wilson. 


‘(Mrs. H. Ho 


Winner Winner 

.|J. H. Taylor. 

.|Hy. Vardon. 
.|Geo. Duncan. 
.|J. Huteninson. 
.|W. Hagen (U. S.) 


.|A. G. Havers. 

.|W. Hagen (U. 

.|J. Barnes (U. 
.|R.T. Jones, Jr. 
-|R.T.Jones, Jr. 


CANADIAN AMATEUR GOLF CHAMPIONS 


. Hagen wo. S$.) ||1933. |: 

. Hagen (U. 8.) 
8.) 

. Sarazen (U.S.) 


. Cotton me 
R. A. Whitcombe | 


j Year Winner Year Winner Year Winner Year Winner 
913. 1923.|W. T. Thompson. ||1929 |H. Held. 1934.|A. Campbell. 
924.|F. Tnompson. 930.|R. Somerville. ieee. R. Somerville 
1925.|D. Carrick. 1931. B. Somervule. 1936.|F. Hass. 
1926.|R. Somerville. 1932.|G. Taylor. 1937 .|R. Somerville 
1927.|D. Carrick. 1933.|A. Campbell. 1938 .|T. Adams 
928.'R. Somerville 
CANADIAN OPEN GOLF CHAMPIONS 
Year] | Winner Year |) Winner) Year Winner 
192% |C. Hackney. 1929.|Leo Teo Diegel. 1934./T. Armour. 
1924.|Leo Diegel. 1930. |Thos. Armour 1935.|Gene Kunes 
1925.|Leo Diegei. 1931.|W. Hagen. 1a30: IW. L. Little, Jr. 
y 1926.|MacD. Smith. eee Hy. Cooper. ie .| Hy Cooper 
_H. Trovenger. |/1927.|T. Armour. 1933. |J. Kirkwood. .|S. Snead. 
. Watrous, 928 .\Leo Diegel. ( 


. Walker Cup Match, St. Andrews, Scotland, June 
, won by Great Britain 7 matches to 4. 


, Scotch Foursomes 
ctor Thomson and Gordon Peters, Great _Brit- 
yas pereated John Goodman and Marvin Ward, 
eh an . 
Leonard Crawley and Frank Pennink, Great Brit- 
ain, defeated Reynolds Smith and Fred Haas, 
oe 2-ands 1: 
pec narles Yates and Ray Billows, United States, 
det efeated Alex Kyle and Charles Stowe, 3 and 2. 
_ John Fischer and Charles Kocsis, United States, 
finished even with James Bruen and Harry 
Bentley. 


iY Twosomes 
ae vie, Great Britain, defeated Fred Haas, 


Bil atee Great Britain, defeated Ray Billows, 


lew : 

: her Thomson, Great Britain, defeated John 

Goodman, 6 and 4. 

_ Charles ee crest Britain, defeated Charles 
sis, 2 an 

ees on Foes, Great Britain, defeated Reynolds 


Smith, d 8. 
iG a United States, 


ae Yates, 

vin. Ward, United States, defeated Frank Pen- 
hata and 11. 

John - Pischer, Gaited States, defeated Leonard 
‘awley, 3 and 2. 


defeated James 


Previous Results 
~ 1923—unitea States 6, Britain 

- 9, Britain 
Britain 
Britain 
Britain 
Britain 


. 


932—United States 8, 

934—United States 9, Britain 
5 Ne at States 9, Britain 

\ Es Cup Match. Manchester, Mass., or <s , 

i 0 312 


Boverpows 


Foursomes 


ve ie Unitea States Great Britain 


Other Golf Results in 1938 


Singles 
United States Great Britain 

Mrs. Page, 6—5..... 1 Mrs.°;Holmi o- 226. "s.5 
Miss Berg, 1 up. a Miss Anderson...... 0 
Miss Miley, ba | Miss, Corlett......-.. z 
Mrs. Vare, 2—1. ra Mrs. Walker...... -0 
Miss Orcutt. .0 Miss Tiernan, 2— 
Miss Glutting, ef ‘Up. al Miss Baird....... 

Wotad sa 25 eae. See 5 Total, 7-. 2. <5: 

Grand total ....... 516 Grand total 


Previous Results 


1932—United States 542, Great Britain 315. 
1934—United States 6", Great Britain ria 


National Intercollegiate Championship was won ¥ 
by J. P. Burke, Georgetown U., at Louisville, Ky., 
July 2. , 

Eastern Intercollegiate Golf League Champlonsiia 3 
Southern Division 
ir L. bess rw: ae OP. 


*Princeton .. 38 16 
Georgetown 33 22 34 11 
Pittsburgh .. 16 20 26 19 
Pennsylvania 13) 912) 419 26) 
Penn State P58 Alea 
Gorell faiit Takes 8 8) 12) Bae 
SH aryard’ cactenan bins coset 24 26 37 17 
Dartmouth 18 16 26 19 
6 Re RRS a RRS ES 17 16° 25-420) 
WillfamiSé revs cia. Stes ee see te 16. 18 25 20 
Holy Cross 10% 53: (4a 
Brown codeereh ari cee toe 8 8 12 33 
*Includes interdivisional Pea in which 


Princeton defeated Harvard, 


Professional Golfers Association Champions 


uy Pts. Holm-Tiernen, -Pts, | Paul Runyan, Shawnee-on-Delaware, Pa., July 16. 
Page-Oreutt . ORT ne eer cere | 4 
euere Hore Ss 0 anderson: Corlett, Masters Tournament—Henry Picard, Augusta, — 
9 ey Hemph ee ea AD. <P. achy Saeee Ga., April 4. : 

even. ahs Ww ike 1% 
we alker- ‘Wade, oe fe National Public Parks Championship—Albert 
Fo PCO tale con ais ReSoh ta 21¢| Leach, Cleveland, O., home, ane 
a y ’ Freak Golf Play oe 


J. Smith Ferebee on a-wager played 144 holes at 
Chicag o, in 15 hrs. 7 m. on August 6 and on 
eae 28 he completed a four-day 600 hole 
Pie rathen which began at Los Angeles, Calif., on 
September 25 and ended at Westbury, L. I., N. Y¥. 
on September 28. The courses and pee follow: 
= City’ : Holes ards Strokes 
BARROS VAMECICE. « halos.c 8 84 89-86-80 -86-56 406 
sce 


Milwaukee 5 80-84-86-87-14 
Chicago . 89-83-85-89 
Philadelphi <I 99-85-85-87 ie, 
New York hie 85-92-91-96 
Wotaliig.see cin tee 600° = te 


aig! in Sn ‘ en Ve ye Sa ee 


, in 


Sporting Events—Golf, Canoeing, Billiards 


Bs . Seventh Annual Hole-in-One Golf Play 


The seventh annual Hole-In-One golf tourna-| Hagen in 1933, Bayside; Frank S. Shriver, Chester, 
“ment of the New York World Telegram was held| N. Y., 1937, Forest Hill Field Club, and T. Arthur 
in August, 1938, and drew a record number of | Menzel, Stamford, Conn., 1937, Leewood Club. The 
x Spices, 742, but not an dace was scored. Play was| odds on an ace stand at 5,913 to 1. ‘ 

held on the Forest Hill Field Club, Bloomfield, The figures on the 1938 play: =r 
N. J.; Leewood Golf Club, Crestwood, N. Y., and On In 
Bayside Golf Club, Bayside, N. Y. | Westchester Section Players Shots Green Circle 
registered 193 players, New Jersey 134 and Long | New Jersey........... 134 670 296 ~§~=- 30 
Island 415. In 1937 there were 680 players. Westchester. ......... 193 965 437 47 

Honors in 1938 went to Jack Hagen, 58-year-old Long Isl. (Monday)... 219 1,095 495 49 
Oceanside, N. Y., pro with a shot five inches from Long Isl. (Tueday).. 198 990 390 i 
the cup which he scored at Bayside. In 1933 he as — — nest 
1 oh tc with an aS at Bayside. + Nha ne = sae Motel Kee ccm vk de 742 3,720 1,618 149 

other courses in 1938 were Tom McWalters, Fores Mrs. Elsie Muller McLave established a new 
Hill Field Club, 52 inches on his home course; | women’s record for marksmanship in 1938 when she 
Pom McNamara, veteran pro, 912 inches on the | Made a one-foot, three-inch shot on her own Lee- 
Leewood course. . | Wood course. Helen Gilligan was tops on the Bay- 
The statistical record of the tournament follows: side course with a_ six-foot shot, and Gail Wild 


No. cf No.of On In topped her sex in New Jersey. ; 

Year Players Shots Green Circle Closest Winners of previous tournaments were: 

1932 217 085 28 27 2 feet, 1 inch 1932—At Salisbury—John Milkrut. 

1933 340 ~=1,700 743. 61 Ace 1933—At Salisbury—Jack Hagen. 

1934 447 2,235 851 62 1 foot, 5 inches 1934—At Salisbury—Ed Searle. 

1935 477 2,385 656 89 816 inches 1935—At Salisbury—Ed Searle. : 

1936 645 3,225 1,187 100 4 inches 1936-—At Bayside—Dell Sharbutt; at Grassy 

1937 680 3,400 1,333 107 2 Aces oorkr: Fe! Robbins; at Forest Hill Field Club, 

5 i Bi aleolm ~ ae 

0 ee la 1937—At Bayside—Stanley Remson; at Leewood, 
' Total 3,548 17,740 6,675 595 .| T. Arthur Menzel; at Forest Hill Field Club, 
_ Three aces have been scored in seven years;]} Franklin Shriver. . . a 


Canoe-Racing Champions in 1938 
(Compiled by Haroid Rosenthal, New York) 


National single-blade—Ernie Riedel, Pendleton A eck er single-blade—Cacawa Canoe Club, | 
D Watlonal “Mounls piade—Ernie Riedel, Pendleton | National fours double-blade—Yonkets (N. Y.) 

5 ‘ anoe Club. Y ‘ 

Canoe a ay sade blad taney eine Nationai team champion—Yonkers (N. Y.) Canoe 
Nationa andem single- e—S - - 


Club. = 
_ Kowski and Frank Krick, Cacawa Canoe Club, National decked-sailing—Gordon Douglass, Gan= _ 
_ Philadelphia. anoque, Ontario. %, pci 
, National tandem double-blade—William Gaehler National canvas-sailing—Fred Sands, Brooklyn, f 
and Ernie Riedel, Pendleton Canoe Club, New York.! N. Y. : ee 


' INTERNATIONAL DECKED-SAILING CHALLENGE CUP RACES i Nee ee 
American Defender Challenger Winning Club _ ae 


a ne Se SS Pe ee 

7 k Canoe Club 

; C. Bowyer Vaux, Lassie W. Baden Powell, Nautilus....|New Yor ge 

) ote as eS TW itlock, Guenn....|Walter Stewart, Pearl oS cee 

F Reginald 3. Blake, Eclipse... |Walter Stewart, Charm New York Canoe Club 

H. Lansing Quick, Uno Ford Jones, Canuck New York Canoe Club ~ 

T. E. H. Barrington, Toltec..|Ford Jones, Canuck New York Canoe Club 

T. S. Oxholm, Glenwood. ...|Ford Jones, Canuck. sarrect New York Canoe Club 2 
aul \ . BE, Ar ; Mabuo cg ce 

rau ete crmald. ab ba EE nein Tonanes oe New York Canoe Club 
pageese : . |New York Canoe Club 
Has Anglain....... Royal Canoe Club, Lon- 
et Roger De Quincey, Valiant.... on, England 

‘a . Douglass, Nymph II (Can.)|Great Britain 


“| Walter Busch, Loon 
Roger deQuincy, Wake (Br.)/G. 


Billiards Records Lae 


(1936) J. Caras; (1937) R. Greenleaf; (1938) Po: 

*J. Caras, *J. Caras. , 
Ey) iene etsy f Amateur 18.2 (400-point)—(1920) P. N. Collins 

4 me Dern ey W. a ee ae Ee 2 3 (1921), Cc. H. Heddon; (1922) E. T. Appleby, Go fs 
Oe Schaefer; (1908) Slosson, Sutton;| P. N. Collins; (1924) BH. T. Appleby (Gers 

ee Hoppe Appleby; (1926) J. Clinton; (1927) J. Cli 

18. balkine— 1901-1905 ) Schaefer; _ (1903) 1038) Ee Ts Arpieb ae Collins; (1935-36) E. So 
¥ * , Sutton; (1907) Sutton, . T. Appleby. es 

; piguesux coe ad {r908), Slosson, Suttons (1909 Amateur 2 ee be eae 

| pata Demarest, Ora Morningstar; (1910-1920) | Earl Lookabaugh; ( ) Me Te. 


pe; : ing; (1925) 
ppe: Jr.; (1922-1924 Hoppe; M. Lord; (1924) Fleming; ( 

EERIE) olny Ciee)  eaeelater. Gee | Here (OPP) oye ig Ce 

Baten giaremene, Ov a eecie ta | Mea “eee Hite nL Ate) 

Gochran: (1934) Cochran; (1938) Schaefe Shoemaker: (180-1081) H.C. Rogers; (i938) 

Hae kline Arthur Cranfield. nad iby’ 

min iat con gage (1921-1922) me ee ee ane Be 

‘ton: 1- 6 ;| played in New Yo ary, 1, 

j, (1928) 2 Denton: (erties (1928) Hoppe: | won by Jake Schaefer from Willié Hoppe 2,500 

{193871940} eee ayton: (1930-1931) A. Thurnblad; 


- 


6 ints in a series of ten 250 point blo 
Bobeeder defeated Welker Cockran 3,500 to 2. 
in (Jan. 1938) to retain the title. 
Poggenburg Memorial (18.2 balkline)—(1938) 
; é ; | T.. Appleby. . 
_ won the cha case wpteni (1936-1937) W. Cochran; 7 atercollegiate championships — (1938), Pocket , 
me eS Oats f billiards, University o da; ight 1 
) Op eee er te oricatt (1830) Cornell University; three cushions, University 
enced aS (4931-1932) R, Gfeenleaf; (1934) | Wisconsin. : * 
; Bn Reioton. of Cleveland; (1935) A Ponzi,; ‘Challenge play ¥ : 
L > 


pats 


~ , a a ee, Bar pit 
< it lh af tary 


7 


894 Sporting Boonts Oly ‘Chiviea 3 
Olympic Games Records—1912- 1936 


(The Olympic games y ae will be held in Finland. July 20 was set as the opening date. The 


~ 


original award was made to Tokyo, but Japan later relinquished it. The winter games were awarded to , 
St. Moritz, Switzerland. Biel 
TRACK AND FIELD—MEN ‘ 
Event f Record Holder Nation Where Made i 
~~ .100-meterrun....... LOSS. KPT eee ba sto Eddie Tolan...... United States. . .|Los Angeles. - 
_ 200-meterrun....... QT Beis dvaiccsoa bale vcs s <2 | SCRSe OWES. 3 + usie United States. ..|Berlin....... 
 400-meterrun....... BG: 2 Bi (asses nete oc = ote ofr illiam Carr...... United States Los Angeles... 
800-meterrun....... Risa, 49:8 Sacer ise ios «3 pm ake Thomas Hampson. |Great Britain. Los Angeles. . 
1500-meterrun...... Jack E. Lovelock. .|New Zealand Berlin. .... 
5000-meter run...... Gunnar Hockert...|Finland. . Berlin $ 
~ 10,000-meter run.... . . |Janusz Kusocinskl Poland... Los Angeles ‘ 
Marathon.......... KiteiSon...... Japan. . Berlin. ...... 4 
10,000-meter walk... G. H. Goulding....|Canada... . .|Stockholm... 
50,000-meter walk Harold see Great Britain....|Berlin....... am 
nto m. hurdles Forrest Towns. ...|United States. ..|Berlin....... 
Glenn Hardin..... United States. . ./Los Angeles. . ; 
.|Cor. Johnson...... United States. ..|/Berlin....-.. ¥ 
Broad jump. .|Jesse Owens....... eee States. ..|Berlin....... 
_ Hop, step, jum .|Naoto Tajima... .. Fapane ee. sot Berlin....... 
. Pole vault...... '14.35 m. 4 ft. 3 Hg De Earle Meadows. . United States. ..|Berlin....... 
MONO USS Siete 7h oo 50.48 m. (165 ft. 7 3-8 in..)|Kenneth Carpenter United States....|/Berlin....... 
" SAVEUN os ey. ese 72.71 m., (238 ft. 7 in.) . MattiJarvinen....|/Finland........ Los Angeles. . 
TED shot. esi. 16.20 m. (53 ft. 13-4 in). Hans Woelke...... Germany....... Berlin: so. 
 16-lb. hammer...... 56.49 m. (185 ft. 43-16in.)|Karl Hein. .|Germany....... Berlin....... 
_. 66-Ib. weight........ 11. re be (36 ft. 11 1-2 in.)|P. J. McDonald _ petal States. .|Antwerp.....1920 
Pentathlon. 2222/2: TA tere losin aekelow exe E. R. Lehtonen....|Finland........ Antwerp... ..1920 
‘Decathlon.......... Ki 900 1 ta. fice e a cnis idiots < Glenn Morris..... United Cates .|Beplin =. 2 2s 1 


; 400, meter relay—United States (Jesse Owens, Ralph Metcalfe, Foy Draper, Frank Wyckoff), ae 
e 1600: Sueter relay—United States (Ivan Fuqua, Edgar Ablowich, Karl Warner, William Carr). Los 
a ROIS STM Ne Cat Li od sft sg bye one aun! mee 1 ATL Maw Uk eae S Seed aah eee eee 3 m. 8.25. 
3,000-meter team race—Finland (Paavo Nurmi, Willie Ritola, E. Katz), Paris, 1924......... 8 m. 32 s. 
*Robert Tisdall (Ireland) won the 400-meter hurdles in 51.8 s., but his time was not allowed as a record 
because he knocked down a hurdle. Hardin finished second in 52s. World record for new system of scoring. 


TRACK AND FIELD—WOMEN 
afelen Stephens... .);United States. .. 
L. Radke 5 


a a 


& 


.}11.6s. (Heat) 
‘}1.67 m. (5 ft. 5 1-4 in 

-|47.63 m. US6 ft. 33-16in. }/Gisela ee Germany. . 
. [45.18 m. (148 ft. 2 3-4 in.)|Hilde Fleischer... .|Germany. . 


. - 400-meter relay—United States (Mary Carew, Evelyn Furtsch, Annette Rogers, Wilhelmina Von ere) 
A Los ee: BOBS eR ick caren G Se stain evict SS.> BAIR EE PREIS Oia s Saleen ge tan OR RE Se 47 


SERRE SELAES SeR ne ocee ws 


i SWIMMING—MEN 

“‘Foometer tree style. .(57.5s. (Heat) ............ Masanora Yusa....]Japan.......... Berl 

eae free style. ./4.m. 44.58............... Jack Medica...... [ted States. ../Berlin 
- 1,500-meter free style.]19 m. 12.48.............. Kusuo Kitamura. .|Japan.......... Los AS 

- 100-meter back stroke}1 m.5.9s.............2... Adolph Kiefer... .. “lOinited States. ../Berlin........1936 

~ 200-m. breast stroke. ./2 m. 42.58. .............- Detsuo Hamuro...|Japan.......... Berlin 6 

400-m. breast stroke. .|6m.293-5s8.............. IW. Bathe. .....4-. Germany....... Stockholm. . 
i ‘800-meter -relay—8 m. 51.5 s.—Japan (Yusa, Sugiura, Taguchi, Arai) Berlin...................... 

Jy ete SWIMMING—WOMEN ye 


PaENNe ates Lee Rita Mastenbroek. (Netherlands... .. {Berlin an 
AR etna deems Ethelda Bleibtrey..|/United States. .|Antwerp..... 
4 Bet dn So tee Rita Mastenbroek . |Netherlands.....|Berlin 
.|Dina Senff........ Netherlands... .|Berlin.. 
Hideko Mayehata.|Japan.......... Berlin<s oom oe -1936 


Ola pie Cliampione—1896 to 1936 
TRACK AND FIELD - 
60 Meters Run 


| . 1900 A. E. Kraenzlein, United States........... qs | 1896 T. E. 
"1904 Archie Han, nited States... jsc..cccncas0 Ts | 1900 M. W. 
Meo ee 100 Meters Run 1904 H. 


1896 T. E. Burke, United States... 
1900 F. W. Jarvis, United States. 
“Hk 1904 Archie Hahn, United States. wat dds 
1906 Archie Hahn, United States. 11 1-5s | 1920 B. a. Rudd, South Africa 
1908 R. E. Walker, South Africa 10 4-5s | 1924 E. " Diadell; Great Britain. 
912 R. Craig, United States. 10 4-5s | 1928 Beak Barbuti, United States 
20 C. W. Paddock, U.S. ..... 10 4-5s | 1932 William Carr, United States. 
1924 H. M. Biiahaniat ‘Great Britai 10.6s | 1936 Archie Williams, United States 


_ 1928 Percy Williams, Canada....... 10 4-5s 

a 1932 Eddie Tolan, United States..... .-.,10.3s | 1896 E. H. Flack ee Gtest melee 

; "1985 Jesse Owens, United States........... *10.3s | 1900 A. E. Tysoe, Great Britain...) //" ‘on 

_ *With Wind 1904 J. D. Lightbody, United States. //.~.. 

200 Meters Run 1906 Paul Pilgrim, United States...... 7m. 

1900 J. Tewksbury, United States.. 22 1-5s| 1908 M. W. Sheppard, United States. . 

By ‘1904 aoenia Sache, United States.......... 21 3-5s | 1912 J. E. Meredith, ‘United States. 

Wergwie Ry KervsiCanada............csssecns. 22 2-5s| 1920 A. G. Hill, Great Britain... 


_ 1912 R. C. Craig, United States... 21,75 | 1924 D. G. A. Lowe, Great peltal : 
1920 Allan Woodring, United States aster 
- 1924 J. V. Scholz, United States 
_ 1928 Percy Williams, Canada 
1932 Eddie,Toian, United States .21.2s 500 Meters Run 
_ 1936 Jesse Owens, United States............. 20.7s | 1896 E. H. Flack? Great Britain 


a! ; 10m. 2 2-5s 
483 Willie Ritols, BUREN Goo eet «wc 9m. 33.6s 
192 A. Loukola, Finland. .//7/7)7 2) 9m, 21 4-5s 
193 Volnari (sg;Hello, Finland. . 10m. 33.4s 
: u mtrs. extra lap by error 
| 1936 Voinari Iso-Hollo, Se 03 28g Sm. 3.8s 
re 3,200 Meters oe ora 
1908 A. Russell,-Great Britain. .10m. 47 4-5s 
4,000 Meters Stedpthahuad 
1900 C. Rimmer, Great Britain........ 12m. 58 2-5s 
Cross-Country 
E 1912 H. Kolehmainen, Finland......... 45m. 11.6s 
10,000 Meters Cross-Country 
1920 Paavo Nurmi, Finland............. 27m. 15s 
1924 Paavo Nurmi, Finland............. 32m. 54.8s 


* 1,500 Me Walk 
_ 4906 George V. Bonhag, United States. 7m. 12 3-5s 


3,000 Meters Walk 
1920 Ugo Frigerio, Itaiy.............. i3m. 14 1-5s 
3,500 Meters Walk 
' 1908 G. E. Larner, Great Britain......... i4m. 55s 
L; 10,000 Meters Walk _ 
of 3} G. H. Goulding, Canada........... 46m. 28.4s 
920 Ugo Frigerio, Italy............... 48m. 6 1-5s 
1924 Ugo Frigerio, Italy.................. 47m. 49s 


10-Mile Walk 
1908 G. E. Larner, Great Britain...lh. 15m. 57 2<5s 
j 50,000 Meters Walk 
_ 1933 Thos. W. Green, Great Britain. ..4h, 50m. 10s 
— Harold Whitlock, Great Britain. 4h. 30m. 41.4s 
5,000 Meters Run 


1912 H. Kolehmainen, Finland....... 14m. 36.6s 
1320 J. Guillemot, France...... -14m. 55 3-5s 
8 Paavo Nurmi, Finland .14m. 31.2s 
1928 Willie Ritola, Finland. ---14m. 38s 
7 1932 Lauri Lehtinen, Finland......./.... 14m. 30s 
Tad Gunnar Hockert, WISI: es'eint vis 14m. 22.2s 
5-Mile Run 
iises ‘H. Hawtrey, Great Britain...... 26m. 26 1-5s 
1908 E. R. Voigt, Great Britain...... 25m. 11 1-5s 
10,000 Meters Run 
2 1912 H. Kolehmainen, Finland......., 31m. 20.8s 
a Paavo Nurmi, Finland........... 3im. 45 4-5s 
e tose Willie Ritola, Finland............ 30m, 23,2s 
a 1928 Paavo Nurmi, Finland........... 30m. 18 4+5s 
1932 Janusz Rusainsk, Poland. cect ea 30m. 11.4s 
1936 Ilmari Salminen, Finland........... 30m. 15s 
Marathon 


1896 S. Loues, Greece.. 2h. 55mm, 20s 
900 59m 


T c 

1904 T. J. Hicks, United States ‘3h. 3am: B36 
1906 W. J. Sherring, Canada . 51m, 23 3-5s 
~2 John J. Hayes, United States.. 2h. 55m. 18s 
1912 K. K. McArthut, South Africa 2h. 36m. 54.8s 
1920 = Kolehmainen, Finland..... 2h. 32m. 35 4-5s 


tae ae ge bp cae obits = 41m. 22.6s 

Hee Bi Sug renee tings ae Ue OR 
32 Juan Zaba gentina......... - . 3¢ 
= Kitei Son, Japan..........-... 2h. 29m. 19.2s 


110 ae Hurdles 


200 Meter mural pate 

Kraenzlein, ape States....... -55 

itt & t Hillman, United States...... ...24 3-5s 
‘ 400 Meters Hurdles 

0 J. W. B. Tewksbury, United States....57 3-5s 

#H. L. Hillman, United States........-.. 638 


1900 R. C, vs Sontag le Jump 

wry, United States Bit. 5in 
1904 R. C. Ewry, United States. . : n 
1906 rE C. Ewry, United States 
1908 R. C. Ewry, United States 
1912 Platt Adams, U. S. 


Running High Jump 


1896 E. H. Clark, United States...... 5ft. 11 Le4in ] 
1900 I. K. Baxter, United States...... 6ft. 2 4-5in 
1904 S. S. Jones, United States........ 5ft. lin 


1906 Con. Leahy, Ireland. ............ 5ft. 9 7=8in 
1908 H. F. Porter, United States...... ‘ 6ft. 3in — 
1912 A. W. Richards, United States........ 
1920 R. W. Landon, United States.....6ft. 
1924 H. M. Osborn, U. cs coon 6in 


1932 Duncan McNaughton, Canada.. art, 55 
1936 Cornelius Johnson, United States .6ft. 7 iseiéin 


Standing Broad ee bat 
1900 R. C. Ewry, United States......10ft. 6 es ~ 
1904 R. C. Ewry, United States...... lift. 4 7-8: 
1906 R. C. Ewry, United States....... _10ft. 1 
1908 R. C. Ewry, United States...... 
1912 C. Tsicilitiras, Greece............. 

Running Broad Jump as 
ae H. Clark, United States....... 20ft. 9 3-4in :* 
1 a 


C. Kraenzlein, United States. 23ft. 6 7- in 
1904 Myer Prinstein, United States......2 


1906 Myer Prinstein, United States... .23it. 7 - ' 
1908 Frank Irons, United States..... 24ft. 6 1-2in 
1912 A. L. Gutterson, ae tee Bt a 1-4in 
1920 Wm. Petterssen, Swed j n 


1924 DeHart Hubbard, United States. Bie 3 -8in 
1928 E. B. Hamm, United States...... t. 4 in 
1932 Edward Gordon, United States.. 
1936 Jesse Owens, United States..... 6: 


400 Meters ir se 
1912 Great Britain. 
1920 United States. 
1924 United States. 
1928 United States. 
1932 United States. 
1036 United States. 2. ..5.5F.05. 91 ee eae 
1,600 Meters Relay 
1908 United States i 
1912 United States........ 
1920 Great Britain....... 
1924 United States........ 
1928 United States....... 
1932 United States.. 
1936 Great Britain. 


Pole "vate : 
1896 W. W. Hoyt, United ie "n 
1900 I. K. Baxter, United States....10ft. 9 10in 
1904 C. E. Dvorak, United States......- if 
1906 Gouder, France............----<+ +, Litt. 
A. C. Gilbert, United States  & { 
1908 } & T. Cook Jr., United States 
1912 H. J. Babcock, United States... .12ft 
1920 F. K. Foss, United States...... aoe 
L. S. Barnes, United States 
1924) Gienn Graham, United States 
1928 Sabin W. Carr, U. S............. -13tt 
1932 William Miller, United States.. 
1936 Earle Meadows, United States. . 
16-Lb. ey Throw 
J. J. Flanagan, Unite ates... 
Th J. J. Flannagan, United States 
1908 J. J. Flannagan, United States 110f 
M. 


1912 J. McGrath, United States wee 

1920 P. J. Ryan, United States...... 

1924 F. D. Tootell, United States.. cant oe 

1928 Dr. P. O'Callaghan, Ireland Bie wh i 

1932 Dr. P. O'Callaghan, Ireland. “inet 11 Le 

1936 Karl Hein, Germany.......... te pace 
56-Lb. Weight 

1904 E. Desmarteau, Canada........,.. 


1920 P. J. McDonald, United States. 36ft. ih. 


Discus Throw 
1896 R. S. Pe sala United States.. 
0 ape un 
ee) M. J. Sheridan, rT Goited: States. ‘12ait. 1 1 


896 


y ‘ 


1906 M. J.. Sheridan, United mee” 


138 1-3in adc tec 


td nited States. . "134ft. 2in | 1924 Clarence Houser, United States. -4ott. 2 3- Bin 
i912 A x LE ee ee : 148ft. 4in | 1928 John Kuck, United States........ 2ft. 3-4in * 
Right. and left hand—A. R. Taipale, 1932 Leo Sexton, United States..... batt, 6 3-16in { 
SoU h als ena ae och aie itt, 10 Hs ae 1936 Hans Woelke, Germany.....-. 53ft. 1 13-16in  — 
20 Niklander, ‘Finland. . : 7 in ot, ; 
124 C. L. Houser, United States. 151ft, 5 1-8in 1906 W See eee ante Greek 5 vie j15tt. 4in 
_ 1928 Dr. G. L, Houser, United States. 155ft. 3in 1908 M. J. Sheridan, United States......124ft. 8in 
~4932 John Anderson, United States,..162ft. 4 7-8in 2 
f 1936 Ken Carpenter, United States. .165ft. 7 3-8in ee Throw anette ein: 
soy m. Standing Hop, Step and Jump | 190e e Vemming, ‘Sweden. 02!" ee 
1900 R. C. Ewry, United States...... 34ft. 8 1-2in Baan A ie Leming 
— 1904 R. c: Ewry, United States...... 34ft. 7 1-4in reed ies eR a Fa et  479ft. 10.1-2in 
2 Running Hop, Step and Jump 1912 E. Lemming, Sweden 198ft. 11 1-4in 
' 1896 J. B. Connolly, United States........... 45ft Right and left Nears “J. Saaristo, 
1900 Meyer Prinstein, United States. .47ft. 4 1-4in Finland sie. alee eee 358ft. 11 7-8in 
_ 1904 Myer Prinstein, United States.......... 47ft. | 4928 Jonni Myyra, Finland.......... 215ft. 9 3-4in 
1906 P. O'Connor, Ireland................ 46ft. 2in| 1924 Jonni Myyra, Finland.......... 206ft. 6 3-4in 
1908 'T. J. Ahearne, Great Britain fest 11 1-4in | 192g E. H. Lundquist, Sweden....... 218ft. s j-8in 
1912 G. Lindblom, ‘Sweden............ 8ft.5 1-8in | 1932 Matti Jarvinen, Finland.......... 238ft. Tin 
1920 V. Tuulos, Finland............. =. ait, Tin | 1936 Gerhard Stoeck, Germany..... 235ft. 8 Sc1gin \s 
1924 a. OW. aes Australia. ..:.... Cae ae Pentathlon | 
1928 VORA, /IRVAN. feicir- cleo acer . llin 
‘ 1932 Chuhei Nembu, Maat fs ihveoe cs 51ft. in ieee - fe rta oy wesc eee eeeeaees a ee 
o faa6 Bacto Beam, Ce ‘Put tip Pant tog 1920 E. R. Ler one pend iuae sane carats 2 es 
1896 R. S, Garrett, United States..... .. 36 ft in Rete eee one eee ria eee pis 
1900 R. Sheldon, United States....... 46ft. 3 1-8in Decathlon 
‘ 1904 Ralph Rose, United States.......... ‘48ft. Tin | 1912 H. Wieslander, Sweden........ 7,724.495 pts 
3 1906 M. J. Sheridan, United States...40ft. 4 4-5in | 1920 H. Lovland, Norway N test Uke, si 6,804.35 pts 
1908 eth Rose, United States. .46ft. 7 1-2in | 1924 H. M. Osborn, United States... .7,710.775 pts 
- 4912 P. McDonald, United, States ..... 50ft. 4in | 1928 Paavo Yrjola, Finland........... 8,056.20 nis 
" Richt and left ee ee ee 1932 James Bausch, United States.....846.235 p 
United States ..... 90ft. 5 1-2in | 1936 Glenn Morris, United States........ 7,900 ae 
ae Cunningham Runs Mile in 4:04.4 
- Glen Cunningham, in his-28th year, ran a mile | *4:09 —Luigi Beccali, Italy................... 1937 
oY in 4:04.4, fastest on record for man, indoors or| 4:09.2—Jules Ladoumegue, France............ 1931 
RK out, on the springy 624 laps to the mile board| 4:09.8—Cunningham ......................05 1933 
track of Dartmouth College at Hanover, N. H.| 4:09.8—Cunningham ...............2.-.0ee0: 1935 
(March 3, 1938). The time was four seconds faster *Indoors. . 
than Cunningham’s previous old indoor record and 
Sh two seconds under the outdoor mark made by aSan Romani and Lash clocked in 4:07.2, with 
Stanley Woodersen of England in 1937 and accepted | Cunningham third in the same race. 


in 1938 by the International Amateur Athletic] bBonthron second to Lovelock’s 4:07.6 

Federation. Note—San Romani (4:08.9) and Beccali i 09) 

er _ Cunningham, who gave a handicap ranging from | Were second and third to Cunningham’s 4:08.7 
‘five to 600 yards to six Dartmouth runners, was| . Here are the times by quarters of five of the six 

pit ‘caught in 58.5 for the first quarter, 2:02.5 for the | fastest miles ever run and the time for the mile 

half mile, and 3:04.2 at the three quarters. His | Of the sixth: 

four quarters times were: 58.5, 64, 61.7 and 60.2 Ist 2d 3d 4th 


seconds. In explanation of his feat Cunningham quar-quar-quar-quar- 

- said: ‘‘I planned to do my first three quarter miles ter ter ter ter Mile 
» in 60, 63 and 61 seconds and then run the last one yCunningham ........ 58.5 64.0 61.7 60.2 4:04.4 
as fast as I could. I thought I ran my first quarter | *Woodersen ......... 58.6 64.0 64.6 59.4 4:06.4— 

- too fast, but I was back on my schedule at the half| Cunningham ...... 61.8 64.0 61.8 59.1 4:06.7 

mile and I felt quite fresh when I had finished. I| San Romani........77—- -— -— 4:07.2 © 

- thought the time would be about 4:05 because of Lovelock ys +55 /shi em sic 61.4 62.2 65.1 58.9 9 4:07.6 
5 slower aos quarter.’’ 7Cunningham ........ 62.6 64.8 61.2 59.8 4:08.4 

+t New England A. A. U. officials said three timers Woodersen’s times by quarters total 4:06.6, but 


” ‘caught Cunningham in the same figures and frac-| time was subsequently approved at 4:06.4. 


a fOunninets ad was th th ay a 

_._ Cunningham’s record was the eighth time he had 

bettered 4:10 for the mile and the 18th time the | read te mie World's distance runners have 
ark had been eclipsed. Here are the records: os n the last quarters — 


century: 
Time Runner Year | aJohn Paul Jones (U.S.)... .4:1426 1913 
*4 4:04. 4—Glenn eee hare Kansas. ......... 1938 tbasve Maree ‘Osinland). ri 1e3e ian 
ee on England.......... my cJules Ladoumegue (France 4:0916 1931 
a4:07.2—Archie San Romani, Kansas.. |||. || vase | Gonce hee valock, (em aeatand) 6 1933 
oa OV2e=Won dosh: Indiana”.....1..).... 000°: dGlenn Cunningham (U.S.).. ; 
: BAD nearer. 2 Beas vases 1937 7 1934 
: 07.4—Cunningham 1937 eStanley Wooderson (Eng.).. 4 :06.4* 1937, 
4:07.6—Jack Lovelock, New Zealand........__ 1933 | HGlen Cunningham (U.S.).. 4 1938 
408: 4—Cunningham Wei: aoga aSet in Cambridge, Mass. “bSet in ‘Stoadhoin, 
¥4:08.6—Cunningham <1). |)..).....111. 11/1938 | oSet,in Paris, dSet in Princeton, N. J. eSet. in 
te dcttam ee eee 1937 | London. hSet in Dartmouth gymnasium. 
} Man Hpatbron, Princeton... 5 ins. ome 1933 ace Bi 
a DreAK ee LOMANE os 6. 6.4 Han bh aeccwiek Gein ce. 1937 Cunningham has done the quarter in 48 “4 
4:08.9—Bonthron ‘11934| and the half in 1:49.7. Hi scone 
09 —San Remani............. ....-1936] secret of his success. 8) abrint speed iss shea ‘ 


San Romani Sets 3,000 Meter American Record 


_ Archie San Romani set an American 3,000 meter| The Kansas flier beat Joie R: 

“4 . ‘record of 8 minutes, 27.4 seconds on an unbanked | 8:31.2 and was only one second Cra Baar ee 
- track at the Columbus Council, Knights of Colum- {World mark, San 

_ bus track meet in the 245th Coast Artillery Armory, | /0S¢!y together that the same time was ee up for — 


is Brooklyn, (Jan. 8, 1938) when he nipped Don Lash can Beals ne picGiuskey | Weg tbr ats gur 

os at the tape by inches after a blazing stretch duel. | show hee bask: Gan Howtent tan the reo es 
Wes Agee! 84 M +o a Ba nish 
1:08 2:16 3:26 4:35 eae be nes 


‘ 
oT ee a! : 
ok San Romani. ...20002000000000; 109.3 2:17 -3:26.3 4:35.2  5:43.8 © 6:56 7202.1 


Ivy ik een aaa Championships 
Princeton, N. J., May 21, 1938 
Winner Second Third — 
Bae ay Weast, Colum- paeice Pender Cor- out Wilson, Prine 
Bill 1 pvateon, Datt- Jay Shields, Yale “"’ |Ted Day, ‘Yale 
Pete Bradley, Prince- pee s,s Quinlan, Co-/Paul Applegate, 


bE DI a ear ee Welch, bene Se "icirkland, Prince-|Art Gilkis, Princeton! » 
oe Northrop, Har- Pete Bradley, Prince- Aguas Mezitt, oe 
lI 
Princeton, White,|Cornell 
i Whiteman, Perina, Baer 
- One mile relay.......|3: -+eeeee++../Cornell, Mittel, Scott,|Harvard 


Hucker, Nevius 
220 yd. hurdles 224. yon Hucker, Cor-|Al Hessberg, Yale 


168 ft. 844 in.*...|William Lynch,|John Castle, Yale 
Princeton. 
6 ft. 21¢ in.**.... Lester Murdock, Cor-|Robert Haydock 
nell Harvard; Richard 
Robinson, Princeton - 
—tied for 2nd 
50 ft. 944 in.*.... posi cis Ryan, Co- igorne | Downing,|A Bei Raust, Co . 
umbia ; 
Ryan, Co- peer tram Litman, Elliot Hooper, Cor _— 


Mfahin 
_, Herrick Har- gree Ryan, Co-|W. Craemer, Penn. ea 
. ga ae Perina, Prince- ae Way, Prince- Bins 1 Murdock a 
rnell ee. 
Richard Harding, Fuller Patterson, , | 
Yale Princeton; Richard 


a Ganslen, Columbia! 
—tied for 2nd 


4 *New meet record. **Equals meet record. 
POINT Sem 


5914 Columbia 3415 Yal 29 Pe Penn 
1/ farvard 33 11/12 15 5/12 


Pacific Coast Conference 
Berkeley, Cal., May 28, 1938 
Winner Second 


Phang tA U.S.C. Anderson, U.. 
‘ cas ash. State ; Ua. O. Ledford, Was 
440 yds.. «+ + |0:46.9.. ‘121 |Malott, Stanford , O, Co As Bachman, U.S. 
Tao m ai - (0: oP Robingon, One: pan se Pe — or se 
‘0 zien es. .|0: eles coe + ail ae Sate soe, U. 8. Morgan, 
ee vex Malott, Stanford Modisette, Calif. Storli, Ore. 
. . Burrows, Stanford Garner, Wash. State. Spencer, Sat. 
./Wash. State, Pettich-/California Stanford 
ord, Littlejohn, Led- 
ford,Orr 
‘Burrows, Stanford Vanalstine, U. C. he A. Yon 
.{3 tle for first, Law, ere Thurber, U. 8. ery, 
Robinson, Ore. d, U. C. L.A ‘ Manuel, Ca’ 
_*|Zagar, Stanford Weotowit, U.Ss Gaspar, U.S.C 
.. (Strode, U. C. L. A. - hay Stanton Lipman, 5 
. |Soper, U. 8. C. w, Calif. Trus eS 
3 tie for first, Day, U. 5° G: Dills, U. 8. C.; Varo Ore. 


“Tes conference record. **New conference record. 


University of Pennsylvania Relay Carnival ( 
Philadelphia, April 30-31, 1938 Ss 
5 Winner Second ‘i Thir 


Indiana Navy 
New York Univ. Ohio | State 
ys ae ee _|Michigan agi 
». {Indiana o. Texas T. C. Penn. State 
Evander Childs (N. Y.) Dilkticon (N.J3) lin (D 
Overbrook, (Pa.) Stuyvesant (N. Y.) 
‘Holy Cross ‘New York Univ. 
ae Medley. 3:24.5 Univ. of Pitts. Manhattan Col. 
istance Medley. 9 :54.4** No. Texas T. C. Indiana 


**New record. 


Track Meet Winners in 1938 
gtr _Intercollegiates (indoor) Not ‘iD 
“gouipern Totcracniaies ip Carolina Soh 
ntercollegiates—No 
Sol cctom-Oornell Gefeated Oxford-Camb: 
events to 3. : 


be 
“pore vs. OSES Sesame 60; Cambridge 


898 ‘Sporting Events—Intercollegiate nee 


Western Conference (Big Ten) Championships 


Columbus, O., May 21, 22, 1938 


Third 


Aliee Distance Winner 5 Second 


r 20982250 oie Ber J. L. Davenport, Robert Lewis, Ohio} F. Kauffman, Wis. 
Meo ret ortae Chicago....... oe il. State isso consin 
~ 220 yds... Pecos | Ce 7 paige ah? tA 


io} 
Rete. : ri a R = ..| Fred Teufel, Iowa. .. | Fred Elliott, Indiana’ 


ley Howells, Ohio 
ete i. ree Faulkner, Mich! M. Hicks, Indiana 


Wise) A. C. Bodeau, Pur. 
age Teac cham See ad ee Walon oe Pee Tom Jester, Mich. 


due 
SLOSS mramicin aes! Chas. Fenske, Wisc.) M. ‘Trutt, Indiana. ...| J. T. Smith, Indiana 


CCC $2. Saas Walter Mehl, Wisc, aa Schwartzkoff, Cost Deckard, Indi- © 
Re TN Sate Ree ar eee ree a 3 
Pel O1Oe hei cle ous -|Ohio State, Sulzman, 
Squire, R. Lewis and : 
FROWeHS 's.-/2 555 fois cn) a EIT OFS oes oeient otek Indiana : 


: 120 yas. hurdles...../0:14.5...........]/Elmer Gedeon, Mich Ed. Smith, Wisconsin) John Collinge, Iowa 
ah 220 Wd. hurdles...... Oi231G eae <i Saas R. N. Lemen, tetas Elmer Gedeon, Mich Fred Teufel, Iowa 
| beret ; 
iH, 1 EE A 52 ft. 1144 in. **.]W. Watson, Mich....|C. D. Frary, Illinoi: bra er on Malisch, 
s consin ‘ 
Mh cisde cans 202 ft. 8in.......|B. Lambs, Iowa......| Fred Martin, Mich...| Jerry Seifert, Wise 
Bs consin 
ie pratintaterajete ss 154 ft. 8144 in.....|W. Watson, Mich....|C. D. Frary, Illinois J. Townsend, Mich. 
.|24 ft. 1134 in....:|W. Watson, Mich....|R. Hubbard, Minn.. .| Riley Best, Wisc. 
Sao are 13 ft. 8in.......|J. Kingsley, Mich.} 
Milton Fad yak Wis, 
—Tied for Ist.. 
-|6 ft. 734 in...... D. Albritton, Ohio 
State. d -\ Wesley Allen, Mieh.| W. Watson, Mich. 


_ *New conference meet record; also betters National Collegiate record. 


**New conference meet record. ; ’ 


ee oe Cassels, 
Chicago 8. 


POINT SCORE ¥ 


Sn dcLa Ono Purdie pi. Sein tev es 4 Northwestern ...... 
Ber ie whe ERE Chicago: 2... «ck 
nie ae IOC 1 Minnesota ......... 


Drake Relays 


.° Des Moines, Ia., April 29, 30, 1938 


Time Winner Second Third 


3 Tuskegee |Greer, Michigan State Clifford, Notre Danes 
Cagle, Okla. Baptists Miller, Compton, oar Orr, Wash. State 
Fenske, Wisconsin... |Bell, Rice. .|San’ Romani, Kas. 8. _ 


Wolcott, Rice Gatewood, "Texas. .|Patterson, Rice 
relay 0A LS er i Jones, Steakley, Rice, 
2: snutiie “high Garr, Woltotts..2 2. preerasing. «cs cons ales Marquette 


ch RA 1:00.1**........|Smith, Shephard, De 
Mott, Simner, Kas. se 
State Teachers...... Michigan State...... Illinois 
Ne Acs in 253. Patterson, Rice......|Lemen, Purdue....../Tulin, Drake 
Bie RA ara 1: is pars 


.  SbEtC eins POSES.) cu pele cn cles Marquette 
LePap sane F. Teufel, C. Teufel, J 
Iowa Graves, Billig. .|Oklahoma A and M. .| Illinois 
. |Hester, Bernard, Rice. 
Francis, Notre Dame|lowa............... Drake 
o miles. 19: 20 Besgitcc Mehl, Wisconsin... . Eiaw, Okla. A and M/Halla, Yankton” 
pour mil le relay |. .......{Burrus, Rucker, Col- 
lins, Munski, Mo,|/NotreDame......... Michigan State 
Prnadloy sedi BRO OX woe vio Steakley, Jones, Rice, ‘ ¢ : 
‘ Wolcott, Bell....... Okla. Aand M.......|/Purdue 7 . 


one ee Peetri, Ruiz, 1B 
Fenske, Wisconsin, . |Missouri. Notre Dame . 
eee 50 ft. Hn in.....|Hackney, Kas. State. |Mills, Nebraska....._|Dillon, Drake 


p13 fe. Sim. ... do. Padway, Wisconsin../|Gibbs, Notre Dame, 
Cassels, Chicago— 
tied for'second...... 
Illinois|/Brown, Missouri, 
Burke, Marquette—] 
tied for second... .. 

Riv ats = A +++++.,./Graham, Texas . |Waldram, Missouri peak Neébraskae 
. Frary, Illinois. Wolfe, Texas »..| Davis, Compton, CG: 


yaaa Diefenthaler, 


.. [Atehigon, Texas... .; |Coan,’Knox Hubbard, 
meet record. **New meet record. 


‘iss Stella eaters of .Poland, made a broad] 19 feet 7 27/64 inches se " 
ip of 19 feet 9 51/64 inches (Aug. 29, 1938) ‘at | of Japan, in 1928. if © ies ws,” 
Saws esa The jump bettered the record of 


’ Sporting Events—Amateur Track and Field Results 899 
A. A. U. National Championships (Indoors) 


Madison Square Garden, New York City, Feb. 26, 1938 


Distance Time Winner Second Third 
60 meters........... W0SI6*; OSE es Ben Johnson, Colum-|Herbert _Thompson,|Perrin Walker, N. Y. 
7 bia Pioneer Club] A. C, 


‘Y.| Charies Beetham,|Dougias Raymond, 
Exchange N. Y, Curb Boston, U.S 


1000 meters......... D293 eee bak Frank’ ‘Slater,’ Fora Ross Bush, U. of|Wayne’ Rideout, N. 
I: Famer Ay eR EI 8 cou eel < -|_ Tex. Teachers 
1500 meters......... 3248.48 ES eid Pg eect pase Vv enzke, N. Y. Reet Mill 
ange ‘ur i? A Eee A. 
1600 meters relay... . |3:19.4........... wf ES pa ow Witte, Curtis Giddings, Sidgox A tripling and 
ames Herbert 
2 igeaaaia medley |2:00.5........0.. charge Gi es Stripling, Nat Buckstein, Martin Witte and 
. 2 eee ngs 
ooh meters medley |7:09.1...........|/N. ¥. Curb Exchange (Harold Lamb, Edward O'Sullivan, William 
ul Eee ae Ray, Glenn Cunningham) 
5000 meters......... 2 TS cee re sth ae Donald Lash, un-;/Norman att alae William J» Smith, 
. e ched ...| Olympic Club. ..| Penn State 
3000 meters hele ee ree eee McCluskey N.| Floyd Lockner, St.|George de George, 
chase nee x “a'C SA ee Louis Relay Assn...} N. 
1500 meters waik. MERE Siu) 06 . ahs eo = pang» un- Be Jaeger, Y.|Harold Nylund, N. 
attached ;...........] Me Bo Alas. en Vy Ae 
65 meters high hur-/|0:8.7****........ Forrest Towns, *un-|Sam ‘allen, unat-|Walter Hall, Boston 
DS eee attachéd..........% tached os. veux ocee College 
36 Ib. weight throw [57 ft.2in........ ee Folwartshny, ere Dreyer, N. Y./Pete ee N. Ye 
a AS -\ |: Pee Od Cheer ere wg ee A 
Running broad jump |23 ft.4in......../Edward Gordon Jr., gre santana Prince- gine Weast, Co- 
= Grand St. Boys Aso.| tom...............: mbia 
» 16 Ib. shot put....... 52 tiSié In. Francis Ryan, Colum-|Danny Taylor, Grand pimitre Zaitz, un- 
PIER Fans o> = Satie) bap Peer a ..|_attached 
Mole vault........... BAS O Se, Wc cas aperd V. Ganslen,|George Baroff. : eee Singsen, R. 
od olumbis. ......... tate 
Running high jump. .. |6 ft. 6 in *****.. .|Lloyd Thompson/Cornelius _ Johnson,|Lester Steers, tns 


pS Ca Bee Se GrandSt.BoysAss'n.! attached 


POINT SCORE 


7\Uniy. of So. Cal... ..; 3|Millrose A. C. 
6}St. Louis Relays Ass. 3/Boston Univ. 


New York A. C 23| Fordham Univ 


18) Xavier College. 


N. Cur’ 17| New Orleans.. 5\N. Y. Pioneers Club.. 3/Univ. of Pa.. re! 
New York Bove 17| N. Tex. State Teachers 5 |Penn State College... 3|Stanford Univ Be | 
Grand St. ..12} 92nd St. Y. M. H. A.. 4|Olympic Club........ 3| Unattached.,........ 23 
Rhode feiana’s State. . Tol Manhattan College... 4|Oregon Univ......... 3 


*Equals world, American and meet record made by Johnson and Jesse Owens, Ohio State, in 1935. 

**New World indoor record. 

***New American citizens’ and meet recora. 

**#**Allen Tolmich, Wayne University, made new ae world record. of 0:08.5 in second semi-final. 
oe aoe 108.6 made by Percy Beard, N. Y. A. C. in 1933 and equalled in 1935. Tolmich fell 


###*#*Thompson cleared 6 ft, 744 in. in jump off. 


I. C. A. A. A. A. Championships (Indoors) 


Madison Square Garden, New York City, March 5, 1938 


"7 Distance Time Winner Seconeé t Third 
4 “itis OES EO a eR ae Johnson, Columbia. ..|Weast, Columbia. ...|Wilson, Prin nD 
y BOG ne Rete eee I ag a CS Boeck, Manhattan...|/Herbert, N. Y. U..../Gill, Boston College 
One Mile... cs (SUA Es pee Bradley, Princeton... .|Mezitt, Cornell .|Burns, Manhattan 
m iwo miles. .:.:5..:.- CES ean Conklin, Manhattan. |Welch, Cornell Olexy, Penn State 

One mile relay ....... Ke 2 Cee Pee a on, Ferra, pick ee pes, Chosen, Se Harvard 

P - Woo “, : / 
_ Two milerelay...... 758.6 6 .ithices es Fordham — Leary, |Rhode Island State. .|Manhattan 
} :07.4* or Valens Fe lbahovan Dick outh Shields, Yale 
a 0 :07.4** Ja LDay, Yaler =< 5,526" onoyan, m 
80 iS nae z ee. 77/55 ft. 6Win..).: og > ebeatr eed Rhode |Shallow, Harvard... . Wee Rhode bi 
an tate... 55 
unning ue Pe ee Byrnes, Manhattan. .|Tie—L. E. Murdock, 
“ aha lai ; Cornell, and Grand- : 
; " al Ro V“Ganslen, Go-\Tie — ‘Thomas, Col 
| ‘ Fhe itep . Ganslen, Co-/Tie — mas, - 
role vaule.......... 13 ft ine. 22.2, Harding, Yale es ee ie ie Bae ee 
. . State, Mason, Jr,, 
; Penn, Wharton, 
; as Dartmouth 
- Running Br mp|24 ft. CF, 0a Perina, Princeto: . |Tie—Johnson, Colum- A 
Broad Jump}2¢ ft. 2in erina, in m . Pe ag ate 


*Equals inter-collegiate record. In the semi-final Johnson ran it in,0:06.2, a new inter-collegiate 


tying the world indoor record. 
i aie inter ecliegiate record. ***New inter-collegiate indoor record. 


ms SCORE 


- Columbia..... SET ENING SUNS coccinea Scie Penn State.......,. 6 

ae Bee 24 Rhode Hae Stated y Fordham......:... 5 

BN AIS oe cis os oye a -t Dartmouth... his ed Amherst....... ae 

_Princeton.......... 6 i Harvard.. oe 4 Boston College fake 

: Cornell........-...15% Pittsburgh. ..... ... 7 |Northeastern. 74 
. ® 


st 


Gexitval cohesen Conssnancess 
Milwaukee, Wis., June 10, 1938 


Distance ‘Time 


Winner Second ~ 


100 yds 
220 low Anca: 


./Carr, Marquette 
.|Fenske, Wisconsin 
_|Gibbs, Notre Dame 


. Wolf, eee 
:|Bell, Mia 


*New meet record, 
**New American collegiate record. 


y 


Greer, Mich. State 
Wolcott, Rice 
Wolcott, Rice 


Lemen, Purdue 
Smith, Wisconsin 
Alliniece, Prairie View 
Rice, Notre Dame 
Mehi, Wisconsin 
Atchison, Texas 
Padway, Wisconsin 
Malish, Wisconsin 
Faymonville, N. Dame 
Graham, Texas 
Woodruff, 1 Pittsburgh Francis, Notre Dame 


Frary, Illinois 


POINT SCORE 


Notre Dame 

' Michigan State 
Pittsburgh 
Wisconsin 


Miami 
Illinois 


Iowa 
Tuskegee 


Marquette 


161% | Purdue 

11 Butler 
Western State 
Chicago 
Howard Payne 
Beloit 


Ellerbee, Tuskegee 


Third 


Clifford, Notre Dame_ 
Woodstra, Mich. State 
Woodstra, Mich. State 
Sheehan, Notre Dame 
Southworth, Butler 
Waite, Mich. State 
Kobak, Chicago 
Harble, Mich. State 
Beinor, Notre Dame 
Frary, Illinois 
Lamb, lowa 
Chappell, Western St 


Augustana 
Lawrence 
Bradley 


National Collegiate A. A. Championships 


Minneapolis, June 17, 


“18, 1938 


Winner Second 


0:23.3 
..|51 ft. 844 in.. 
.. (215 fet. 88, in. 
./25 ft. 14g i 
162 ft. 3% in. 
14 ft. 2in. 


.| Cruter, Colorado 


4 ew meet record. 


.|Ellerbe, Tuskegee Inst.|}Talley, 
.|Malott, Stanford 


.|P. Wolcott, Rice 


U.S.C. 
Malott,iStanford ' 
Miller, U.S. C. 
Francis, Notre Dame 
Fenske, Wisconsin 
Rice, Notre Dame 
Kearns, Colorado 
Wolcott, Rice Vickery, U.S.C. 
:|Hackney, Kas, State Ryan, Columbia 
Vukmanic, Penn. Stota Bell, 1 Miami. U., Ohio 
Lacefield, U.S. 8. A Watson, Michigan 
\|Zagar, Stanford Gribben, Stanford 
Day, U.S.C. Howe, U.S.C. 


Albritton, Ohio State |Padway, Wisconsin 
Varoff, Oregon 
Tied for 2nd 


Robinson, Oregon 


Woodrutt, Pittsburgh 
Zam Cy 
Meh eS Wisconsin 


” 


Tied forlst 


Third 


Johnson, Columbia 
Enigh, Montana 
Backman, U.S. C. 
Marion, Prairie View 
Trutt, Indiana 
Frey, Mich. State 
Gedeon, Michigan 


Woodstra, Mich. State — 


Watson, Michigan 
Graham, Texas 
Walker, Ohio State 
Faymonyille, Notre D. 
Burke, Marquette 
Allen, ‘Mich an 
Thurber, U ac, 
Thompson, Xavier 
Tied for 3rd 


NG 


cea 


: nie oo the qualifying trials Wolcott set a new meet mark and tied the American record of 14 seconds. 


Orta 
U. GC. L. 
Tuskegee 
Columbia 
Indiana 


Pittsburgh 


POINT SCORE 


Miami (Ohio) 
Prairie View 
Montana 
Georgia Tech 
Xavier 


Kansas State 


Intercollegiate A. A. A. A. Championships 


Randalls Island Stadium, New York City, June 3, 4 


. | Woodruff, Pitt, 


Pwo ils hurdles. . 
Be low hurdles. . 


ft. n... 

13 ft. 6in.... 
.|217 ft. 6% in 
24 ft. 6% in.. 


quals ats A. A. A. A. record. 


ne 7 
Fag 
chiga 
California 
‘Pittsburgh 
_ Manhattan 
Harvard 


N. 
Br St 


Cornell . 


. .|Modair, Manhattan 
-|Woodstra, Mich. St. 


pee 
.|Tie for ‘Ist, Dills, U. 


re Bukmanic, Penn., St. 
.|Perina, Princeton 


.**New record. 


Winner Second 
State/A. Talley, U. 
Talley, 
Miller’ U.S.C, 
Borck, Manhattan 
Northrop, 
Waite, 
Humphrey, U.S.C. 
Anderson, Calif. 
Ryan, Columbia 
-| McKeever, Cornell 
Tie for 2nd, Canning, 
8. C Harding, Yale, 


Borck, Manhattan 


Woodstra, Mich. St. 
N. Y.U. 


Law, Calif. 
Nutting, Calif. 


POINT SCORE 


te 


-| Columbia . 


Penn State 


Third - 


Fry, Mich. State 
Bledsoe, U.S. C.. 
Berkeley, U. C. L.A 
Swenson, Boston cal 
McLaughry, Brown 
Calif., Bennett, biiys 
aera 


Soper, 0 


Manuel, aiit 


eee | 


yy 


- Pole vault. . : : | Bart Nt Se 
_ 35d. aii 


Affiliation 


G.S. eningaak Ohio State....... 
fn . Hubert Meier Towa State... 1... 
9. Be vee ce see tos Fr: yk 46 California 


aS 


John Woodruff . nat 

Glenn Cunningham .. 
-}Donald R. Lash 

Robert mesos 

Jesse Owens. 


None 


:.|Philadelphia. .. 
eee 
.|Palo Alto....,. 


ONE ON ORR RN 


Jesse Owens. ...... 
Kenneth Carpe 
ton. 


Earl Meadow < 
enry Dreyer.. R. I. State. . 


RELAYS 


ee ene 
440 yds. (4x110), 40. 6 s— University of Iowa (Dooley, Briggs, Nelson, Owen) | Kansas Relays..... 


880 yas. (4x220), 1 m. 25.2 s—University of Iowa (Owen, ‘Briggs, Dooley, 


Me Ferr: Woodruff) 
coe (440, 880, 1320, mile), 9 m. 044 s. 


Kansas Relays 

|W. Coast Relays. .. . 
"|Penn Relays, ...... 
Kansas Relays..... 
Penn. Relays...... 


Penn. Relays 
‘lw. Coast Relays.... 


Women’s National A. A. U. Championships 
Naugatuck, Conn., Aug. 7, 1938 
Distance | Time Winner Second 


Wilson, Mercury A. C. Ps Boston, — 
N. ¥. Swimming Assn. — 
gee Tuskegee Rothenberg, unat. ia 

Inst 


, .|Hasenfuss, Boston Isicson, L. I. U. y 
Swimming Assn. Oe 
A EE ree! ee, Central| Brown, Tuskegee Inst. oe Germ.-Am. A. 


Tuskegee Inst. Birge,}Polish Nat’l Alliance,|Tuskegee Inst, B. — 
’ Abbott, Brown, and} Chicago * 
Hymes 
.|17 ft. 2in.......|Hymes, Tuskegee Inst. cece. Scena A. 


S fe. tin.) ...'. Bergmann, Pa Park Con- Pufundt, Polish Nat’l| Clark, Crystal ¢ 
tral Alliance, Chicago C. Sabezak, 


38 ft. 53 in.. ... | Felmeth, Dvorak Park, | Wright, Tuskegee Inst. 


Chicago 
126 ft. 14 in.....|Fellmeth, Dvorak Pk.,|Sabaczak, McDonnell 
Chicago A. C., Cleveland 
121 ft. 6% in., .. | Auerbach, Eastern Barnes, Tuskegee Inst. 
a Women's A. C. N. Y. 


Jasebalithrow 261 ft. 7in......|Jochum, unattached ‘a3 caper Women's Ordine, Eastern 


Women's A. C. 


& Team ‘Winner—Tuskegee. 


a ‘ Six Records Fall in A.A.U. Women’ s Meet 


gid Se 


Six records were broken (Sept. 24-25, 1938) at the senior Metropolitan A. U. women’s track an 


mpionships at Macomb’s Dam Park, New York City. The record prekati and their feats 
Event Time Winner 
Claire Isicson, L. I. University. 

D ae Wilson, Mercury A. C. 

0:26.5 Ivy Wilson, Mercury A. C. _ 

102 ft., 734 inches Elizabeth Lindsay, German Amer. A. 
a; aed 742 inches Rose Auerbach, Eastern Women’s A. 
0:50. Mercury A. C. 


4 yard re relay : 
The meet was “won ‘by the Mercury A. C. Call negro) with 41 points. Eastern Women’s A. C. 


cond with 34, and German American A. C. third with 18. 


Herbert Cracks World Record for 600 Yards 
unning mile in 4:07.4' at the | later chased James Herbert, New York Universi y 
oe = inipghete “panies .e in. Madison Square | to a new world record in the 600 yards. ar 
New York (March 2, 1938) and an hour 


[cCluskey, former Fordham star, ran the) City, N. J., Armory. McCluskey covered ‘the dis- ; 

a ‘pvonmile steeplechase ever run indoors | tance in 9:43.3 to smash his own indoor oo 

, 1938) at the annual senior Metropolitan | record by more than three seconds. f 
reese and field championships in the Jersey 


‘ National A. ia U. Chamy mia ie 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 25.35 ies 
SE NIO 


Scandia ? qos Third 


Distance Winner 


“100 meters... .... OMT Fi4c.'s 4 )stere Johnson, N. Y. C. E. Greer, Mich. State ~ Ellerbe, Tuskegee y 
200 paetare Bae anaes O2iSieace watonte Robinson, Oregon Walker, N. Y. A. C. Jeffrey, Riverside Jr. 
s . ollege : 
_. 800 meters....... SPUD ean eee aii beste 69 Regt. A. A.|Marion, Prairie View |Beetham, Colu’bus, ey 
1,500 meters... .. 25 2-Bijce siete ts Cun’gham, N. Y. C. E.|Fenske, Wisconsin SamRomani, N.Y. C.E. a 
3 3,000 meters , ‘ 
panectese) Hoe eee McChiskey, N. Y.A.C.|Efaw, Okla. A. & M. Deckard, Indiana % 
—~ 110 meter hurales|0: 14. Bos eheaewes Wolcott, Rice Tolmich, Wayne Woodstra, Mich. State 
200 meter hurdles|0:23.6........... Wolcott, Rice Lattimer, N. Y. A. C./Lemen, Purdue 
- 400 meter hurdles} :52.8........... Patterson, Rice aye orere A®G: Bradley, Okla. Baptist | 
eron, N. J. 
8,000 meter walk|*13:39.9......... Cetnas, Achilles Club,|Katraba, N. Y. A. C.|Eschenbach, N.Y.A. C. 
ive) oronto a 
5,000 meter run. .]15:15............|Rice, Notre Dame Mehl. Wisconsin...... eae fe tien Relay — 
Se 7 ssociation <q 
00 meter relay. ./0:41.9...... ...{/Rodenkirchen, Walker|Olympic Club, San/Shore a. C., rberon, — Bi 
Francisco INE A 


me I T. 

1,600 meter relay|3:15.2........... N. Y. A. C. (B) Jack-|N. Y. A. C. 
ber f son, Collado, Rogers, 
Shae Quigley f 
- 400 meterrun..../0:47.6........... Mallott, Olympic, San/Herbert, N. Y. C. E.,|Fritz, Toronto 

ae Francisco, 


10,000 meter run|32:15.6.......... Pentti, Millrose A. A.|Rankine, Preston, Ont.|Vaughn, N. Y. A. C. 


(A) N. Y. C. E. 


ar 


. atids Akay sis 167 ft. 344 in....|Nagar, Olympic, San/Levy, Olympic, San/Cannon, Ogden Park, 


Francisco Francisco Chicago 
25 ft. 3/10 in... .|Lacefield, California |Nutling, Olympic, San|Robinson, Pasadena, 
Francisco Cc a 


alif. 

igh jmp... ie. 16 ft. 7 in... .. .:|Walker, Toledo, O. Alrbitton, Ohio State |Cruter, Colorado 

ole vault aoe 14 ft. 54% in.....|Warmerdam, Olympic,|/Varoff, Oregon 
San Francisco Dills, ‘S. Calit. Sports|men’s Assoc. tied 

52 ft. 1144 in...../Ryan, N. Y. * Watson, Mich Strode, California 

.|179 ft. 3 im...... rolwertshig. Be . St.}/Lynch, N. Y. A.C. Dreyer, Ni. YY. Asses 

35 ft. 1344 in.....|Lepis, N. Y. A. C. |Dryer, N. Y. A. C. Haskins, Detroit Police 


AUDA D eco 48 ft. 5 9/10 in..|Neil, Maryville, Mo-.|Peacock, Idaho 
MEM ck konto a 218 ft. 7% in....|Vukmanic, Penn State|Todd, San sde6 State 


¢ 


Brown, La.State — ig 
Soper, S. Cal. “oiin’ 
men’s Assn. 


JUNIORS 
Time Winner Second Third 


oe hehe 0:10.7...........|Jeffrey, Riverside, Cal. Eglin spre Pioneer|Pender, Connell 5 
ub, N.Y. 
EY As Allen, Riverside, Cal. ete. Schenectady 


Moss, Shore 


: oN Elberon, N. i — 
“Pc SSE 0:49.4...........|Balyeat, Sparta, Mich.|Aiken, Pittsburg, Kas. poets, Bry End Y. 
Cc. eae aa 
boone 1:56.3.........../Borican, Shore A. C.,|Holt, R. I. State Hendrix, ec 
Elberon, N. J. lin 4 


ina 
.-| Davis, North Carolina Spencer, California Kehoe, Maryland at 
‘|Chamox, Lenox Hill Gilkes, N. Y. A. C.|Fedorick, Guelph, Ont. 


sal ag AAS ae 
= |®*32:37.3. 0000.05 Vaughn, N. Y. A. C. Sa Germantown, |Valeriote, Guelph, One's 4 
Sumner, Kansas State ett eo North Car-|Foster, Newark, N. J. 


: 600% meters 
5, G00 meters 


Teachers 

o .|Farrow, Shore A. C./Kelley, Cleveland Compening, No. Caro- 4 
Elberon, N. J. lin 

) meter ierdles MEDAN RS ons 55 th Bradley, Burbank, Cal./March, North Carolina Robinson! Mich, ‘State 


eters 
ee Bl Sek U4 1 Sa De George, N. Y. A. C./Efaw, Okla. A. and M./Cam 1, i 
,000 meter walk|14:25.3.......... iyo Maroon A. C. rear ares Finnish Am. ome pred aq 


A. C. of N. Y. 
,/48 ft. 1114 in... .. | Williams, Xavier U. Montgomery, Stanf 1 
. {163 ft. 10 in... ...|MeLaughry, Brown . e Pree ees ve 


Murray, Newark, N. J. McKeever, N soeeee 
ps ¥***13 ft. 81g in... pea Belmont,|Decker, Elyria, O. iintae Cleveland’ % 
MADE SB 6 ft. 434 im...... 

tivkes 24 ft. 234 in... .. Pasadena, | Neil, eae Mo. 
152 ft. 734 in.... J ibesa » Asbury Park,} Williams, Xavier U Blozis, N: X rei oO 


. /31 ft. 244 in......|Huber, Detroit Police/Pappas, N. Y¥. A. C./Bol: 
Paxton, Shore A. C.,|Wilson, N. Y. A. C. Evol wan our” 
Elberon, N. J. N. 


; A. 
Footrick, N.Y. A.C. Frank, Nebraska ¥ Nively ‘Hark 


ew American and Senior A. A. U. record. 
‘New meet record. 

4 _***New Junior A. A. U. record, - Lay 
Fa! _ U.S. Athletes Beat European Track Stars 


oe _ America’ s picked thirteen-man team dominated | of the fourteen events and piled an overwheln 
_ the international track and field meet (Aug. 1,| Margin.over all rivals in points. The Ameri 
ake City Stadium, London, against the | Competed in twelve events and won or placed in 

_ combined opposition from. sixteen other nations. Thi 
e Americans defeated th 2 
‘Four British records were broken, one by an Amier- | track athletes (Aug. 13, 14) in fi Agee Otenin 


ican. The American team romped off with seven aS Berlin, by a score of 122 to 92 be, 


.|Ro boul 
Cal. 


Ae ae Rube Track and Field Records 


(As approved by Amateur Athletic Union, ies to revision) 
Indicates indoor record 


Place 


Wrank Wykoft Bs M , 1930 | U. S. A. 
Jesse Owens 3 


Holder Date 


Ben Eastman 
Ben Eastman. 


Elroy Robinson. 
../Glenn Cunningha: 

. |Glenn Cunningham. 
Don Lash* 2 
William Ritola..... 
William Ritola*.... 
William Ritola*.... 
H.Kolehmainen. ... 


n 


Dann DMwDent 


Elroy Robinson 4 v 
-.|Lloyd H 
2 Willan Bontirdn 


en Pecora 

G. H. Goulding... . 
|G. H. Goulding. ... 
G. H. Goulding 
Yugo Frigerio 

Yugo Frigerio 

= H. Gould 


4h 
7 miles, 1 437. x 
14 miles, oF 115 yds.... 


Henry Cieman* 
.| William Plant*.. 


.|Leo Goehringer.. 
Harold M. Osborne* 
.|Cornelius J ou 
David Albritton. . 
.|Ray C. E 


1B mata canta 


road 
51 ft.) 74 
hop stepaid Jump ta ft, 111 
14 ft., 11i 


egecaccad 


Maton 


3 
May 29; 8; 1887 | 
May 29, 193 


Sept. 23; 1911 |} « 


nter. decvicsacee ss. [JUN 20, 1936 1 UF 
RSS SR tar [eeescpecico May 2n, deua Pwo 


904 Sporting Buents—At A U. and Wome 


JAVELIN THROW — 
Record Holder 


./338 ft., 7 in - |Matti Jarvinen. ae 
HURDLES 


F. Smalley...... 
Walker Smith. 


..|Percy Beard... 

4 ‘ foe G. Towns bee 

mag ‘ i A 4 esse Owens.......]U.S.A........ B 

Br ky 568.4....1G@lénn Hardin. .<..(U.8. AD: hae. 4, 1936 


RELAY RACES 


Holders Date 


| Brees. Apr. 21, 1937 . 
Fitch. att June 1, 1934 | U.S. A.” 
| Jonson -: Baten rae ..|May 16, 1936 | U.S. A. 

+ Veena ate sn } (Great Britain. |Aug. 14, 1932 | U.S. A. 
i A Lyperic? Clem Apr. 23, 1937 | U.S. A 


RELAY RACES—METRIC DISTANCES 


Hieveh =. As oie Dyerigscsids a 
¥, ADB Fs sims else. Toppino........ panes eee UBVA. ce She Aug. 7, 1932] U.S. A. 
Drapen.csy. 5 <ie6o Le 
a 800 meters....|Im., 24.88....| { Fiteh 222270! Parca te fo Ueto June 1, 1934] U.S. 


.|3m., 8.28..... AS eee aa cis (the earl LEA ie Aug. 7, 1932 


Women’s World Track and Field Records 


(Accepted by Federation Sportive Feminine Internationale as of February 28, 1938. 
No later official records until 1939) 


“1 00 meters... 


Event Holder Country 


Pe a 5(O 28s ois. 5 shay Sadat ap Bre ER é ive no seiel 
O02... . (Wataslewiles (Gh cede sere Poland 


ae 20 mtrs. hurdles 
300 mtrs. relay (4x7 

400 mtrs. relay (4x100). 
800 mtrs. relay (4x200). 
OOmtrs.relay (10x100). 
_ 2400 mtrs. relay ee ; 5s ra ! Breslau. 
ning * eeee se | AVh. DAIGTICKSON . 1. 6s we ee eee “A. Ss négeles. 
ae eh pumRs si GB rhe ois nt] SHUEY. ofa sinaves nis.c vial misle) yias U.S. .-..|Los Angeles. 
-+ «-| GOCHHOD . .f. . wan so siniele ome ++++--/Vienna......| 19 


PNT 5 


INE RORONN Sy 
on 


ORS Ca Oe tese tees eee any ...... 


{best hand. = ‘31m... .....|Mauermeyer... ‘7.2. )/21:|Germany!. 227: ai 
two hands, . < eis elyas ds COLMROWS. (22 = teen wt oly cate OLADG sae eine! Jaroslaw. 


best hand... : ne Sydhs | CREEL GION ae ate Pete feet ete rears U.S. A......../Chicago. 
two hands. . 5 Sieloiets «ei EUUS, 8 Dace Ube woke ele sate et OLA oe crea AWAKSS We 


ig World’s Best 1938 Track and Field Performances 


(as of October 1, 1938) 


Holder 


‘anada 
Aeeherlands: 
nited States 
it, United States 
Wousenen Great Britain 
Wooderson, Great Britain 
Cunningham, New York 
Pekuri, Finland 
oe Beene ‘inland 
210. nen, Finland 
110 site A ticet 13.9 Wolcott, United States 
400 meter hurdles 8s. Patterson, United States ' 
Grits ene eee Uni 
SoS an ritton, Uni ated 2 
n, J. Robinson, Mp Sta Sper | 
Kateln 5 seeeeseaess.|Woellke, German: 
ste 1 9k AE Vind nha wl Nikkanen, Finland 
Oe cusvereiere Blask, Germany 
nie catc ha ate Oberwerger, Ital 
SAE Ad Metcalfe, Australia 


World’s Tesi Tea: and Field Sytuir 


(As accepted by International Amateur thlet: P 
cords will Dot ba ofidain’ Deed aoe ear eas, Federation, as of Februaty 28, 1938. Any new vs 


Country Date 


Many 10, ea 
May 25, itch 
.|May sy 1935. 


Ben Eastman 
Luigi Beccali... . ‘ 
. |Jules ee ae ‘ 
ae .|Aug. 28; 1937.. England — 
< Pees s 1937. .|Hungary 
Lauri Lehtinen 1932. .|Finland 
.|Volmar Isohollo 
Paavo Nurmi 
. |. Salminen ‘ 
52 a) ..../Great Britain, ‘ ar: 

‘|Alfred E. Shrubb. ; | ||Great Britain. . 5, 1904. . Scotland 

Alfred E. Shrubb....|Great Britain. - 5, 1904. .|Scotland 

.|Paavo Nurmi . 


-| Aug. 

:|Sept. 22; 1894. /|Great Britain 

Oct. at, 1934. . |Italy 

: Oct. 7, 1928. .|Germany 
. (Sept. 14, 1935. .|Argentine _ 


RUNNING—METRIC DISTANCES 


{ Jesse Owens 
{ Eulace Peacock.. 
| Christian D, Berger . 
cee — i, 8. Alves :|/May 38° 1935. ./U. 8. A. 
.| Chas. : .jApr. 23, 1921../U. 8, A. 
‘/June 19; 1936.: 
Aug. 6, 193 


egue... 
. .|Jack E. Lovelock. ...|New Zealantl ug 1936. . Germany 4 
-|A. San Romani......}U. S.A - 26° 19387. 7 |U28) AS ee 
Henry Nielsen : 
Lauri Lehtinen. ... 


-« Sept. J 14, 
.|May 27, 1932. 
Spe Te 


. .jCanada June 4,1910..|Canada 
..|Great Britain. |July 13, 1904. . Grease 
. ./Great Britain. |Aug. ne 1905. .|Great B: 
.{Great Britain. |Aug. 1 : 

Great Britain. |Aug. 31, 1932. :|Great Bri 

Great Britain. |Aug. 31, 1932. . ‘fee ee 
.| Sweden. ‘ fee land 

Great Britain. 

Great Britain. 

ae Britain. 


atel 


Pape 


.|3 h., 32 m., 
8 miles, 474 dss. 2: 
15 miles, 768 yds 


WALKING—METRIC DISTANCES 


. | Latvia 
‘|Aug. 31, » 1982: .|Great Bri 
1933. . ee Via 


HURDLES (10 HURDLES) 
. Forrest G. Towns....|/U.S. A.. 


Owens..... coolly Bea ‘May 25; 1938. 
de. Qt. 6p als.) )/22.6 s ~ soos Jease Ow Gibson. US Abus “3! 19972 


June ae igeack a 
Aug 
. (3 ft. 


HURDLES—METRIC DISTANCES (10 HURDLES) ; 
Record Holder Country am Date | Place © 
une 19, 1936..|U.S.A. 
omtrs (Bit., 6in. hdls.) |14.1s Fortest G. Towns....|U.S. A... 6 1986.10. S.A 


+ |U-8 Ae. May 28° ee 
its false repre iffenn Masai. 1s fay 26, 1934. . Sweden 


Event a 


: RELAY RACES ‘ ; . 
440 yds. @x ALO) es ae i Univ. of So. Calif.. fuss Eiaay, 9, T9ST, 


fis \(Roy Delby, Milton) 

JS Maurer, MauriceGuy- ; 

7 er. Frank Wykoff) f 

> 880 pan Ax 220)r os. : ee Ne het Uniy. e U.S. .-..|May 15, 1937... 
tes 


ershauser) 
1 mile (4x 440)........ é .6 s...|Stanford Univ eS: May 8, 1931.. 
(Maynor Shove, Alvin} - 
Habies, Leslie Hables, g 

a : Ben Eastman) 
2 miles (4 x 880)........ Pee rele AA . 8. July 6, 1928..]U. S.A. 


“ hi 

: 4 miles (4.x 1 mile) -, 16.2 s..|Indiana Univ .8. April 24, 1937..)U. S.A. 
Fate AF (Truitt, Smith, 

Wan vin , Deckard, Lash) -: 
‘y RELAY RACES—METRIC DISTANCES 


Foire ile cal Ua tar re he aay Fea SR vo ee ey RS 
National Team. . a ok Aug. 9, 1936..);U.S. A. { 
(Jesse Owens, Ralph : 

Metcalfe, Foy Draper, 
Frank Wykoff) 

.|Stanford Univ. 1.8. May 15, 1937..|U. S. A. 

(Kueubuhl, Hiser- : 2 
man, Malott, Wei , 
ershauser) ‘ 

. |National Team .s. Aug. 7, 1932..}U.S.A. 

(Ivan Fuqua, Edgar 

Ablowich, Karl War- 

ner, William Carr) 
..-|7 m., 41.48...|/Boston A.A .8.A.......|July 6, 1926..)/U.S. A. 

(S. H. Martin, C. San- . 
sone, L. Welch, 
Hahn 
. {15 m., 55.6s.. National Team Great Britain. |Aug. 30, 1930. .|\Germany 
e 


Cornes, Thomas) 


- JUMPING 
‘Standing high jump..... ve ig in.. 
fi ‘Running nigh j jump.’......: 


‘Igo Goehring....... 3. June 14, 1913..]U. S. A. 
Cornell's Johnson... 
David Albritton.....)/U.S. July 12, 1936..]U. S.A. _ 


Bid pence wt fran 5 > ../Aug. 29, 1904..]U. S. A. 
: 13m ‘|Jesse Owens........ 8. May 25, 1935. .|U. S. 
ee, "Running hop, step, jump|52 ft., 5 BPs ia. in igsebie oS 
uh? 1 (16 m.)...... “|Naoto Zales Aug. 6, 1936.. 


Pole 10s | ete Sa 14 ft., 11 in.. { MW. Sefton ........ 
‘ ( 454'cm. J... | ME. eos Bt May 29, 1938. .1U. S.A. 


WEIGHT EVENTS 


ina 5, 1934. . 


ae ‘|Jack Torrance....... Woe A Norway 
n. 


f 3 ics DEd, Daranyic.e- Hungary..... Sept. 29, 1935. . gary 
' eqn ft., 8 7-8 in. (15.77 m. an) 5 eft—44 ft.,10 7-8 in. (13.69 m.) , ater 
. (189 ft. 6 . 
(5 Aug. 17, 1913..] U.S. A. 
. Sept. 23, 1911. .| Canada 


i “4 * DISCUS THROW : 
Best hand 174 ft 2 1-2in. = 


ravine, ie a Germany.....|/Apr. 28, 1935. . Germany — 
‘|B. Nicklander Finland... ... Jul ‘ Oe 
‘tt _Right—149 ft., 61-8 in. (45.57 m.); Leftt—146 ft., 23-8 in. (44.56 m.) ye Oe eee 
; > JAVELIN THROW 
_ Best PRADA eicicieciccie sss aa tee , bin Avett i 
4 6 m. atti Jarvinen...... 
"Both hands. 8 ee Bes: Finland. ..... Sept. 7, 1934. .| Italy 
(114,28 m)....]/Yngve Hackner..... Sweden. .... . Sept. 30, 1917. .] Sweden 


_Right—202 ft. 9 1-2 in. (61.81 m. ); “Lett—172 ft. 13-4in. (52.47 m.) 


i 
y i DECATHLON 


' T9200 points... 2... NS Sart ecnifelss « (Glenn Morris |Aug. 7-8, 1936. \Gensiang 
eo. i ee 


Wooderson Sets Record for Half Mile and 800 Meters 


Sydney Charles Wooderson, a spindly British; was timed the half-mil f 
bank clerk, 23 years old, established new world | Meters in 1:48.4, but lost the sacs to Ne 
records for the half-mile and the 800 meters | Stanley, who had a handicap of 85 yards. 
(Aug. 20, 1938) on Hotspur Park track, London. thy the same track that Wooderson was clo 
1 _ Wooderson, “Leather Legs” to British track fans, ested record time of 4:06.4 aoe the m 


It. 


ad 


fea Public ‘School 


Athletic Le 


BY TOM ORR 


Pee swimming, fencing, golf, tennis, hockey and foot- 
i ball games. : 
the P S. won mare aoe War eee me ue New ae on 
s unteered were found to have participated — 
h a track in P. S. A, L. activities, Half of the men in the 
famous 69th Regiment were New York School 
athletes, — , 
The officials of the P. S. A. L. are Henry C. Tur- 
ner, president; Dr. Harold G. Campbell, vice-presi- a 
| dent; Frederick Chambers, treasurer, and Dr. A. K, 
Aldinger, secretary. oa aa 


J 
3 _High School Indoor Track Records 
Event Record Holder Year 
SORE OG... ct... peed MORERIT, SOA Pe of < SSS ee hs i ce 
areas Mouyasin, Homriass. ss eee 
aR a we ea wot name tage Childs . 


Engels, Commercial... |! | 
Ellison, DeWitt Clinton 
Glass, Childs. . ee 


Ee 258. Slater, Lincoln... 
2 BRA ee :20.9...........}Seott, DeWitt Clinton wok eietaes 
ee RE eeaeepet a Mac Mitchell, George Washington... 
21 ee eae Cassidy, DeWitt Clinton. ...........6.csssecece 


hjump......... ra itz, io} Po et ee eee Ne ! 
rburdiess: 2. |@r14...7.......). 6 F Te ie ate 86» oa = Sp oieya tnt ee Pie 
00 yd. relay....... 2) eee eee 


BO yd. relay .......{1:37.............|Childs, Maddari, Schmidt, Freas, Smith...........:.02. 
20 é ya. relay soc oe CS RE ee ge |Childs, Inella, Harris, Braun, Finkelberg............ idee 
0 yd. relay... Se A ere \Commercial, Kelfus, Levinson, Gillman, Levin........... 


Wis ROLLY, trey. f1:24.6....55 5 nls. Boys, Bryce, Jones, Tackner, Salmon................. ’ 
New Utrecht, Fennelli, Katz, Nottman, Lakow.......... 

Manual Training, Dorsorgnas, Lerner, Hagg, Shapiro 

akan, o forris, Wilson, Flood, Hands, Blum... ings 


ei eee G. Washington, Mac Poland, Francis, Bergman, Dixon... |1 


(oS ae 0:10. JesRID, BOYS: , icc eal viele y< 2+ > 9:3 40o'te vo oes eel ele eee 
Ryder, Manual Training «wwii. . 2) oi vail Wn le 
Hussey; Stuyveanteries cos. ys. sass sine) eae eee 5 


Leibowitz, Madison. 
jlliams, Stuyvesant.......... 
Mac Mitchell, George Washington....... 
Bunzel, Childs..........-.--.- iy, dog le hao yeiih fo, 5 0a cates ala pe aa 
MERC ate y, CHU GR. Fs dey 's cia o> « awe w Sue cw. Siinyr re tere eee 
Diets SABABIOS: STs las Beal 6, < iataiate os a0 le 2s = licieies pee 
P< Seen Childs, Finkelburg, Schmidt, Braun, Laterza......... 
MPS tls Monroe, Fogel, Walnals, Share, Lazarus............. 
algitire Byrnes, DeWitt Cunton 52. a5, < cee ciie's 06 0-56 esl be 
Andusky; Now Utrecht... ses. woe oats ea as ve areal 
ee: oy Mag VlOr ANGWHOUTOCHD 5... 50.058 wiss cco pte ee © nine Pune 


Wea Sie. See Hamilton, Balfus, Levinson, Goldfuger, Morrison.........|192 
lay, Fr... Ge 5 Wale «cords © DeWitt Clinton, Krosney, Neanis, Katz, Askauzee. 
120 Ibs.|1:38.6........... Harris, Weg, Levine, von Bonine, Tabor......... 

Ty, 234 mi|13:16.6..........| Weyant, Brooklyn Manual.,..........-.- 


Champions in Other School Sports, 193 ae 


ae 
“4 L BASKETBALL—Frederick Douglass, Manhattan. 
SE ec aa ‘ HANDBALL—Winthrop, Brooklyn. 
ETBALL Benjamin Franklin, Manhattan. - (VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL) 
: iL vavtatians Td klyn BASEBALL—McKee, Richmond. 
OS are ee ee HANDBALL—Brooklyn Specialty. 
oEae hen oor Brooklyn. (ELEMENTARY SCHOOL) ~ 
C1 Ny A Mani BASEBALL—Bronx, P. 8. 89; Brooklyn, P. 
ING—Stuyvesant, Manhattan. v1 Fo: eae 
OSSE—Alexander Hamilton, Brooklyn. Suen. Patan Richmond a a 


(JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL) BASKETBALL—Brooklyn, P. S. 45; Queen 
LL Eas Henry, Manhattan. 109: Bronx, P. 8. 70; Richmond, P. S. 1% 


~ . Va Cm Pee 


eet ODS Sporting Events—Public School A L.. 


Randalls Island, June 10, 1938 
s Distance Time Winner Second 


P. S. A. L., Senior High Outdoor Track ‘and Fi ield Champi 


100 yards Biss at ores zad OehO cde s x oct re Nedd, Stuyvesant H pa Evander|Procopio, Boys Hig q 
3 
aes high hur- . 
Rte Ds ets 5 (Oe {LP Aa cite Spires Evander|Harris, Evander Childs| Kuroly, Newtown — 
ilds ; 
220-yd, low hur- 
(ah Voj2 paler eaeeena NK CW 4. At epee ge Re ced Kee 5 Maddafari, Evander/Fields, Abraham|Baily, Newtown 
; Childs Lincoin 


220-yard dash....|0:22.3.........../Hammond, Commerce Gallo, Morris Gasparolo, Bryant © 
440-yardrun..... Fields, Boys High Sashulsky, Newtown Cahill, DeWitt Siinton | 
~ 880-yard. run.... Lyden, Manual Tr.|/Dow, James Monroe Dwyer, Newtown 

- 1,000-yard run... .| Williams, Stuyvesant Araujo, DeWitt .Clin-|Guevarra, Textile 


MacMitchell, George Mindheim, Newtown. |Conforti, Morris 


Washington 
Newton, Dunphy,|Manual Training Abraham Lincoln 
Hayes, Mazourek, 


Scheele 


Milerelay....... New Utrecht, Kram-|Stuyvesant DeWitt Clinton 
a eroff, Thompson, 
ih Sah é Caridi, Levine ; 
_ , Highjump....... Ue 5s iT: arr King, Boys High ae: DeWitt Clin-|Tom Vislocky, Com- 
Ben ; merce 7 
an é Broad jump. .....{21 ft. 914 in..... .| Larkin, Stuyvesant 5 pentie Evander|Sorlingas, Newtown 
Al ; 
Paks, Pole vault....... 12 ft. 6 in.**.....|/Freas, Evander Childs) Ray Ramstad, Jamaica) John Kuroly,Newtown 
4 iy 12 Ib. shot.......|54 ft. 2in........|/Taylor, New Utrecht|Hanin, New Utrecht Andreachi, Erasmus _ 
_ * Equals Record. ** New Record. 
P : POINT SCORE : 
Abe | Evander Reis -42| Clinton . -16 | Washington .......... 5| Erasmus ......-.....- 3 
i Newtown .. .35 Manual . . 9| Bryant .... - 5| Brooklyn Tec 
Stuyvesant .22| Lincoin .. . 8| Monroe .. 4|} Hamilton ... 
Si xcatnls .17 | Commerce . 8| Jamaica . . 4| Adams ..... 
_ New Utrecht -16 | Morris Jetyh ROXHMIC. En aise ee cures 3! Madison ... 


 P. S. A. L., Senior Championships (Indoors) 
j 25th annual meet, 245th Coast Defense Regiment Armory, Brooklyn, March 4, 1938 
Second Third 


Distance Time Winner 


OES: Sas oa te Hall, Boys High Carbone, John Adams|Nedd, Stu an 
0: moh Byatt aaaratery © Hammond, Commerce Boparsom: Stuyvesant |Gallo, Un BL A 


‘/Larssen, Broklyn Tech.|Fields, Boys High McDowell, Stu t 
Lyden, Manual Tr. Saradkin, Stuyvesant}Green, Newtow cea 
MacMitchell, George|Kayl, Manual Training| Dwyer, Newtown 
PM hag pee sh rs Cbs 

ow, James Monroe onferti, Morris Mindheim, Stuyvesant 
ae yards relay... Evander Childs, Mad-|Erasmus team New U a 
8 } dart, Se aa trecht team 
I m 


Evander Childs, In-|New Utrecht 
ella, Harris, Braun, 

5 Finkelberg 

“one nile relay.. . .|3:38.8**........./Stuyvesant, Motowid-| Newtown Team 
a, < ; lowski, Marcenow- 

art, ski, Sledz, O'Keef bar ay 
My, 2 High jump...... ee) eee King, Boys High. ... . .|Collins, DeWittClinton| Vislocky, Commerce 


_ * Equals Record.  ** New Record. 
fn: POINT SCORE 


. 


‘One mile. . 


Manuel Training 


Erasmus team . 


ce Stuyvesant ........... 2o)) Miamiall cS sheers sets 14| Washington .......... 5 i 
‘Evander Childs....... 19| Commerce ........... 9| Brooklyn Tech........ 5 cinco re 
| Boys High............ a ee Ip ATC Ra ae Rees : embed Pgs eit ae ihe 4 
ate LG MOEIUS: scsi ice 4 s\eeia eye IS it Spe Sad ase 
| (ao taoReeen PG) BEASMUS, oe csie ese dae Ny) CURMH GR kb ec dees 


P. S. A. L., Senior Swimming Championships (Indoor) _ 


Columbia University ah Jan. 21, 1938 


Time Winner Second Third 
yle| 0 PAINS Steaie amavis, Mo's Nethersole, Haaren geet Far Rock-| Garrison, Theodo 
Ms 50 a backstroke CRS Boe eer ee se ae Richmond Kovel, Samuel J. Til- sehwarts ar Roel 
5 yd. breastst’ke]0:52.3........... Sole, Grover Cleveland simihtal, ; Theodore Monteomerg Erasmus 
oosevelt 

ier" 100 yd. free style} 0;55.2**.........]/Grote, George Wash. |Driscoll, Jonn Adams! P: 

a pe Saa0 yd. free style) 2;22.8........... Ceres. Seward Goodman, Abraham she Sear 0 a 
: 150 yds ed, Hel:!1:33.°.... 0.02... be Thorne, Vaca, se) ; 

‘ j orozynsk Rich Sam 
i 200 va. free style! 1:43.8........... Jamaica, Frost, Waldo, ster ox ae gies 

ame epuy, Matjasinsky| Textile team Ri 
ie Fancy Gvewses.. / Rubin, Far Rockaway,|Bedell, Andrew Jack- Blenmond Team 
Se 7 ‘ 49.40 points son, 43.43 points 41.81 points 
cP RB * Equals Record. ** New Record. 
<a ‘ POINT SCORE 
Far Rockaway........ 14 Roosevelt E fe 
- - Richmond Hill......- 14 Lincoln .... 8 Washington 2 Borin Se ee Be, 
Meee Tesifichc ss cs fine: 14 Jamaica ... Seward Par 5 Boys High..... 
Samuel J. Tilden..... 9- Cleveland .... 3 Adams 4 
I Haaren .........+-... 8 Clinton ...... Jackson ... Sonnet & 


High Sahai ee Ai ER Track Chair 


Boys High Field, Brooklyn, May 28, 1938 


pionships 


wats ....| Spillane, Loughlin ley, St. John’s Pr.| McCormack, Loughlin 
MO Quigley, DeLaSalle E lert, St. John's Pr.| Concannon, ‘St. entre 


Prep 
Brereton, Loughlin " |0O’ Bien: Loughlin 
BElnwick, Loughlin Lahey, LaSalle Acad 
Wisnofsky, LaSalle Egal, St. John’s Prep. 
Michael's, Flet-| All Hallows Bishop Loughlin 
mate, Higgins, Han- 
Trahan, Phillips 


ee :39.6......... | St. Augustine's, Neville LaSalle Academy Bishop Loughlin’! 
ne mile 4:42.8 B: mcg Eeobialo, i: Tr st 
Rooinininie » PE CEES cic as we cides arne oughlin ‘oy. Francis, Pr.| Flynn, St. Augustine 
filerelay...... OE oe aero Si St. Augustine's, Colet- Brovkign Pe Prep. Bishop Lotenlin Bee 
‘ ti, Winters, Denton, team 
MeaAtee 
sroad Jump.. 20 ft. 11 56 in...|Jehsen, LaSalle Acad.} Coletti, St. Augustine | McCormack, Pore 


: zip tice 5 fe! 7in 


pape Rogan, St. Francis Pr.} Jensen, La Salle, Acad.| McAtee, St. A 
sho 


: | White, All Hallows Collins, St. Johns Pr. Stehlin; ‘Lowittain 
POINT SCORE 


icles «4 os St. Augustine’s.......18| Brooklyn Prep........ 5) Mt. St. Michael’s..... 2 
eet Rae 4 St: Wraneis: 5.5.05 0.8] De la Ballet... 22. .c.5 5D x ¥, 
SMe tt oe 31 | All Hallows.:......... 7| St. Michael’s..........5 a 
3 JUNIOR DIVISION = é 
; as vain es 
_ Distance Time Winner Second Third a 
Oe CI & RASA ine Mt. St./Gariano, Power Mem.|Barretta, St. Michaels 
e” chael’s 
os. /O0:24.49% | .|Fulton, All Hallows {Malloy, Loughlin Averill, St. a ; 
Pee || Fos Sere ee -|St. Mickael’s Fantin,|St. Michael's St. Augustine’ na 
Brady, McGowan, : * 
Cassidy ae : 
19 ft. Zin. .......|Gariano, Power Mem.|Littlefield, St. Mich. |McEldufi, Brenk. Pr. 


O'Rourke, Mt. St. 

Michaels, O'Leary, F 

Power Memorial, tie : a 
48 ft. 814 in......| Wolpert, St. Francis re hl Brooklyn Fulton, All Hallows 


5 ft. lin.........|Powers, St. Michael’s|Schneider, Loughlin,|Hooks, St. Francis 


MIDGET DIVISION 


~Schmidt,  Molloy,| team team x 
Tuthill, Twomey wn 
18 ft. 9 in.. wees ees Ott, St. Augustine's |Slavin> Loughlin and on 
Toomey, alle 


Acad. tied 


3 Equals Record. ** New Record. 


POINT SCORE “ 2 
oe 23 Power Memorial. tite | La Sallé Ac. .......12 St. Jolin’s Prep..... 2 _ 
.-2014| St. Augustine’s..... Brooklyn Prep...... 9 : 
ere: cna atr ats © 1714¢| St. Francis....... “131% All Hallows......... 9 


UP Runes ee oareys St. Augustine’s 
ESSERE Oe IRs 5 AICO OCI NS Collins, Brook Prep 
Sere a5 Peo ee oo rasa Finnegan, St. Ann's. 
Cc Salle 


Sahat p : 
St. Michael’s, Fletmate, Higgins, Hanrahan, Phillips 5. eers 
St. Augustine's, Neville, Collins, Febbraio, Oth. co ae 
St. Augustine’s, Walton, Osborne, Lynch, ‘Me Atee.. 12212; 
.| Lundell, Manhattan Prep Fy 
Lungua, Fordham Prep 

Kennedy, St. Augustine’s 

Maurier, St. Johns Prep 


: Me sCartne POUCH. 2a weie= oidiciee sepia 

a 3332 By ice eee aera Prine, Nese, Mahon 
1 °22257/6 fe. 114 in. 1 |] Me Cort,’ De La Salle 

154 ft. 314 in. .,.. {\Sullivan, St. poet) Prep WEE PRE case 


910 Spars ‘Events—Catholie School A A A Re 
Catholic High Schools A. A., Indoor Track. Champ 


245th Coast Defense Regiment Armory, Brooklyn, Feb. 12, 1938 
~ = SENIOR DIVISION 


Distance Time Winner : Second 


——— | ———————$———$$— — a 
100 yards........ OMOesc Res McGovern, St. Francis|Ellert, St. John’s Strachan, Mt. St 
c 
al 82-2 4UR EGE Gear te WP ay Migrate Hayes, St. Michael’s |McHugh, Loughlin Pentland, Loughlin — ; 
Ra as oo Fog? Jt ees O458- 48550 ears Qui ey: DeLaSalle MeAtee, St. auamuntines Wisnofsky, La Salle © 
880 yards........ BOOZ 4. 2a eee gal, it. John’s Callery, Broklyn, Prep. pe Se Bran , 
One mile. . VIAi42 4 saan: Ferrick, St. Michael’s Alnwick, Loughlin Troy, ancis 
880 yard relay... .|1:40.4........... De La Salle, Vande-|St. Augustine Loughlin 
J weghe, ichelson, 
—~ 3 - Donohue, Clarke 
80 yard Fresh- 
4 . aes YOlay. 2525.1 bE ba La Salle, Miller, Folgar,|St. Augustine Loughlin 
#4 Goggin, owning, 
One mile relay SEOs Ber oe oc se < Loughlin, Sullivan, |Loughlin La Salle 
Molloy Struble, 
4 Fitzgibbons 3 
Running High Sft8in.. ...... Rogan, St. Francis 6 tied for 3rd place © : 
121 ib, TBhot 43 ft. 8in Sullivan, St. John’s Stehlin, Loughlin Risotto, La Salle 
: JUNIOR DIVISION 
Distance Winner Second Third 
j 


bi — : 
 - 60 yards........./0 Grieco, St. Michaels |Hart, St. Francis Cannon, LaSalle 
100 yards... Hee Ulrch, Loughlin Jourdan, Loughlin Wolpert, St. Francis © 
f. - 220 Wards:.2....2.. Phillips, St. Michae!l’s | Taylor, St. Francis Reberkenny, St. Fran. 
440 POLY. sat Pars! eit, « St. Augustine’s, Burk, | 
Ae Fenk, Carey, Grass|St. Michael’s Loughlin 
» 880 yard relay ..|1:42.2........... Bishop Loughlin, Shea,|St. Michael’s St. Augustine 
shin? Fallon, Green, Leeds 
880 yd.,Freshmen|1:44.2........... LaSalie, Downing, Gog- 
relay gin, Polgar, Miller’ St. Augustine Loughlin 
Pyegh UMP... 62) 5 ft. 434 in.. : cae Loughlin Powers, St. Michaels |Joyce, St. Michael's” 
8 Ib. shot....... 41 ft. 1% in..._._|Lutfy, St. Michaels |Wolpert, St. Francis |Fulton, Ali Hallows — 


* Equals Record. ** New Record. 
POINT SCORE 


SENIOR DIVISION 
45 | St. Francis. 14 Brooklyn Prep........ 


Bishop Loughlin 
+. John’s 


St. Michael's. St. Augustine’s....... 8 
oon La Balle we seeeserseees 14 


De La Salle...... “fol Mt. St. Michael’s 


JUNIOR DIVISION 
Nee. Michael’s......... al St.. Francis)... ici... 00s 21) All Hallows.,........ 
Peace, Loughlin wets 27| St. Augustine’s....... 10{| La Salle.............. 3 


Catholic School A. A. Elementary Outdoor Records 
(MIDGET CLASS) 
Holder 


(SENIOR CLASS) 


AY Sete Be O’Brien, St. Gabriel’s, Manhattan 
.|Cotton, ioe Bronx 


Rend)... sical Ane 
igh jump ft. Tenert, St. Cencliva citar cee es ae 
Shot. put... 46 ft. Seu _| Stevens, St. Gabriels, “Manhattan a E83 


Catholic High vigor ae A. A. Swimming Records 


Record 


Holder 


Soo ee Ost95G. ce Ke cene ‘Mewalters, St. Augustine’s. . 
10: 122. eae ers © Barlie, St. Francis......... 
Bile rails 6 Reinhardt, Loughiin 
0:57... Rees Levil, See US ae or ovis Aya 
2 Oy Ae Pea 2:29.8 Call, St. Francis a 
120 birt Red relay} 1:09.6 
_ 160 yds. relay....... 1:21.6 


Catholic School Chae in Other ee 


- BASEBALL—st. Johns Frep, Brooklyn, ¢ BASKETBALL—Loughlin, Brooklyn. — al 
TENNIS—St. Michaels, Brooklyn. 


oars = 


fete Stools a Track ha Field Championships 


80 yardrun..... 
‘One milerun...... 
“One milerelay.... 


22 ft. 334 im... .... 


. |52 ft. 414 in...... 


.|129 ft. 8% in.**. 


Javelin Throw:. pee ft. 714 


5 Campbell, 
M.A... 


-./Quigley, De La Salle|/Callmyer, Loughlin 
-|Collado, De La Salle Wigsoky TA 


4 in.**. 


_ Baker Field, N. ¥., May 21, 1938 


SENIOR DIVISION 


: 


Second 


La Salle M. ees Rouaniiat 
La Salle)Guidet, Adelphi 


Egal, st. John's Prep 
Spillane, Loughlin 


Struble, Loughlin — 
La Salle/Smith, Lournltn 
Academ: 


Buiger, La Salle Acad. carmieneke, La Salle/Troy, St. Francis Prep 


Bishop Loughlin,, Call-|Brooklyn Prep 
myer, rein aloes Stru- 


paca, 
A 


St. Augustine's 


Tatehl hs Jensen, La Salle Acad. Cha Fleldston a 


eae Poly Prep 

tie 

Jensen, LaSalle Acad.|Kenny, Loughlin Kennedy, 
et McCormack, 

TShi tied 

= St. Francis|Collins, St. John’s Prep cont Rosa, La Saile M. 


€D. 
Lanier, Poly Prep and 
bie La Salle M. 


Stehilin” Sean tis 


POINT SCORE 


A. 
rte Valle, La Salle Me ’ 


St. Francis Prep....12 
De La Salle 
St. John’s Prep 


rep pit 
Ee halle “Academy. ..1734| St. Augustine’s 


Brooklyn Prep 
Adelphi Academy... 


Manhattan Prep... ry 
31 


Fieldston 


JUNIOR DIVISION 


Winner 


Second 


Harley, 8t. 
Prep. 
Harley, St. 
Prep 
La Salle 
Miller, 


John’s|/Ott, St. Augustine’s 
John’s an St. Francis} Leeds, Loughlin 


Academy|St. ‘Auinistine’s 
Masterson, 


o Doherty, Goggin 
.| Kane, La Salle Acad. eat Manhattan|Eichorn, Barnard 


Browne, Manhat. Prep Carlin, Brooklyn Prep 
and Sherman, Hor- 
ace Mann, tied 

.| Nugent, Loughlin 


May, Adelphi 


POINT SCORE 


Brooklyn Prep 
La Salle Acad. ' 
| Barnard 


Adelphi 
Fieldston 
Poly Prep 


Michaels, Poly Prep _ 


Bishop Loughlin 


bd We 
> ay pe 
1, 


Ruddock, La Salle M. 
AL 9 baa e 


La Salle M. Ac 


d 


Riverdale, 


Horace Mann 


O'Shea, De La 
La Salle Academy 


Ww. acne 
Kon La "Salle Ac 


son, Kraft, Sobol 
Sobol, Fieldston Palitz, Fieldston 


Sobol, Fieldston Palitz, Fieldston 


POINT SCORE 
2 | Horace Mann 


MPCs PAB eee: 
6 ft. 944 in. .,...- 


ston De La Salle 
alle head. a 14/ Barnard 


equals Record. ** New Record. 


Bish School Indoor Swimming Records 
(FIRST YEAR STUDENTS) 
Holder 


Arnold, Manual Training 
Walker, Harris 
bie grea DeWitt Clinton. 
Gref, Morris 
Kenhedy, 
an, Stuyvesant. . 
Go nce Manual Trainin 
Commercé, Rose, Slotsky, Mere, 
Stuyvesant, Clarke, Schnitzer, Schumacker, 
Manual Training, Hunter, Rourke, Hldman, Bent 
.|Stuyvesant, Lask ‘as, Trueil, Scheibber, Kennedy 


' 912 
_ National High, Prep School Track ies 


Madison Be Garden, Feb. 26, 
REP SCHOOLS | 


< *Pistance Wicker ae Se on } 

: 60 yards......... 0.265520... 5 eee. ...|Quigley, De La Salle Matayunas, Seton Hall Borla1 
: Boy ae: pen hur. 

Ye i WMO ZG rive. 2 Ny ets Craw, Newark A. C. |Baer, Hill School Chapin, Parshall, Hil 


ool 
440 yards Tucknott, De La Salle/Grover, Lawrence Sch. Seidie. Peddie ‘School 
$80 yards. .|Dunham. St. John’s|Lipski, Seton Hall Burrowes, ‘Mercersburg 


Prep 

One mile. . -/4:26.4..... oS Macleskl, Sly hae Monoco, St. Benedicts| DeKozlowski, Hill Sch. 
880 yard relay... HEL Ja Ey A Mercersburg, Levt,|Hill School St. Bendict’s © 

’ z aes Detweller, . 


Drake School 


7 W. 

; One mile relay, ..|3:20.1**......... De La Salle, Quigley,|Seton Hall 
wi Collado, ‘Tucknott, 5 

in Rogers : 

 Highjump....... 6 ft. 4% in.. .|Luke, Lawrenceville |Scanlon, De La Salle Condron, Mercersb 
Broad jump. . -|22 ft. 3 “yin. **.”"lLuke, Lawrenceville |Fatkin, Tome School, Thomas, 

12 Ib. shot Meets 6 55 ft. 4% in.**...,|/Beetam, Mercersburg! Rhodes, Peddie | Raymond, Rupe 


HIGH SCHOOLS 
Winner second Third 


Distan nce 


0: cee Douay alstnts eat Hammond, Commerce|Carbone, Adams Feeney, Manual 
oO ai high hur-| Si eeey eas sean Paxton, Long Branch |Hatner, Long Branch See Bh Evander i 


Larsson, Broklyn Tech|/King, Evander Childs} Fields, Boys High 
MacMitchell, George Lagan ae Kearny|Freed, Overbrook 
Washington ool 


Crisholm, Kearny Sch. Eporight, Overbrook] Walsh, George ‘Wash? 
ington 
Ferme eee 4:30.4......,....|Morgan, Overbrook Conforti, Morris Dow, Monroe 
List ee tea 1:35.9.........2.|Evander Childs, Mad-|Orange, N. J. New Utrecht — 


dafavi, Schmidt, 
Bloom, Smith = 
aH hel Se UE Re ease Loughlin, Callmyer,|Good Counsel eves 
Baldassari, Molloy, 


‘ Struble 
Wes 3a Bee cis 6 ft. 2% in.**....|King, Boys High Glenn, Overbrook Whitaker, Dickinso ¥ 
HOT sete 56 ft. 24 in......|Taylor, New Utrecht |Blozis, Dickinson Sch.|Hanin, Nee Utrecht -¥ 
quals Record. ** New Record. *** Record for New Event. : 


_ ‘Prep Schools POINT SCORE High Schools 
Eiivtad<!showeie''s 19| Peddie .:;.............11) Overbrook ..........16 
a Daan 19| St. Benedicts......... 9| Evander Childs.....1416 
wo Sb eee S LO Om) 5 Hose apilein hae wee Tem, Sikeait iso seeds 
Leia ws slese ae 19'/),St. (John’s. 4.2): 2. dese, 8} Long Branch.. 


Oo Orss 14| Newark Academy..... 5| Dickinson ......... ‘ 


Private Schools Indoor Swimming Championship — 
Columbia University, Mar. 11, 1938 


Winner Second Third 
Foster, St. Francis Grass, St. John’s — |Hock, Poly exer 
Moebus, Horace Mann) Vaca, ‘St. Francis Austin, McBurne: 
.|Bonnett, Poly Prep/Zegers, Loughlin . | Best, goa 


..|Brown, Horace Mann|Newman, St. Francis! Gilmore, 
rGabay, St. Francis Delmanzo, Horace] Grass, aa ee 
ann % 


SP rian aos Horace Mann, Brown,|St. Francis team Bish 
eat Moebus, McKinley oe: Loughlin 
style} 
cieie ke (0 Ge Y (ae ae St. Francis, Biever, Bishop Loughlin Hepecs Mann 
Shultz, Gabay, Vaca ae 
‘ me sae a ae ae McKinley, Horace Quinn, St. Francis Finnegan, Loughlin q 


== 


4s Ge POINT SCOne ued ] 
Reet CERUrney! Fe chiet se Prepirndc ak Smita 
ia Sctaa pay Prep 2 8h Regs ee ea) eee 
iey 2 St. John’s Prep...... 9|Limeoln ............., 4 + 4 
_ High School Indoor ee Records _ 
Record Holder 


. 169 fe. 6 in... j 
a 51-46 pts........ 


orting Events—Publie School A. L. aaa 


‘Elementary chonL: Indoor Track Regards « 


(FIFTH AND SIXTH YEAR GRADES) 
Holder 


Robinson, P. 8S. 10, Manhattan. 
Me ane P. S. 10, Manhattan 
8. ne ‘Brooklyn 

. on 8 at Mannatian 


, 75 Ib.|0:22 ee as, Ali, Doug i 
yds. — 85 lbs,}0:46 at . S$. 157; Manhattan, Robertson, W. Carter, Johnson, R. 


Carter 
yds. relay, 90 Ib. .|0:48.1 


pas. relay, 1151bs.|0:56.4 P. S. 10, Manhattan, Jenkins, Smook, Robi Hall 
yd. relay, 100 Ibs.|0:56.6........... IP. S. 63" Queens, Hordes, Ferris, Bestin, abiheon, atl 


SEVENTH AND EIGHTH YEAR GRADES 
yds., 85 Ibs...-.. 
yds., 100 Ibs... 

(See 3, Brooklyn. 
. 92, Queens. 


8. 9, Brooklyn 
“jp. stdg., 100 Ibs. SIE)\7 Ins i di ; ¥, 8. 9, Brooklyn 
yd. relay, 85 Ibs. .| 0:46 P. 
tO yd. relay, 100 lbs.'0:56.2 


Elementary School Outdoor Track Records 


(FIFTH AND SIXTH YEAR GRADES) 
Record Holder 


.| Campbell, P. S. 157, Manhattan. 
y ibs 07... ...|Garrett, P. S. 157, Manhattan 
g yd. relay, 75 Ibs. . ...)P. 8. 157, Manhattan, Nison, Jacks 
60 yd. relay, 90 Ibs. .\6: 46. ....|P.S. 83, Brooklyn, Bookes, W: 


Richardzon.. 
[40 yd. relay, 115 lbs. 0:55.9 


“P.S/ 40, Queens 
. 8. 15, Brooklyn 


, PS. 34, Bro 
ns, Jones, J.Bogart, C. Bogar 
tres lock, Seuliciola, Zampetti 
5 & Se P. S. 3, Brooklyn, Johnson, Huff, Eddy, Benefield...... +. .{193 


Elementary School Indoor Swimming Records 
(FIFTH AND SIXTH YEAR GRADES) 
Record Holder 


bt Gb 0 Seep, 
ie eee ee ee Santiago, P.S 
Recarrde, P. S. 


SEVENTH AND EIGHTH vEAR GRADES 


ee Sir 7 S. 82, eo 
.| Fricke, P. 8.77, Brooklyn,. 
eo, 1? ipa le: sae et 
f e GTO! 
i, fee, 115 Tbs. 0: *‘|Giebel, P|S. 14, Manhattan 
uhn PS Sia Manhattan 
anhattan 2 
BE 8. M3 Brooklyn, Coghe, Mc Garry, Schrioet. Underhill. b| 
P. S. 51, Manhattan, Sheehan, Kowalski, Keene, Bartlett ..|1 
P Ss. 40, Manhattan, Bondy, Pastorino, Petruso, Zimmer- ‘l19 


7 a foe Cenk cs Ce Fa * 
; aie 
_, 914 Sporting Events—Public ‘School A. y R 
Junior High School Outdoor Track Records _ 
Sie Eyent Record w | £ Holder 
Rte Bh Fi 08 ices iprapaie tt: wabesarietemamme ie 2 aie 


Pollard, Douglass 


A Ként,.DOUgiassinl: aie cise ac st state io vk otehelneatta te Wiaerel oui 

? erg Shhallows tacts We. eb ete on eee, nee ene 
60 yds., 105 Ibs.... . |0:06.8........... Alonzo Opa Rate Pee Ee ee SL ree 
70 ey US TDS eo eo (O OBO. 0y cubic losere Orlofsky, 8S. 62, Manhattan 
70 yas, 120 lbs... .)0:08...., 02.5.2 .4 eet aA Romina 

fe Robetts; Cooper a. 0. 2 Sac ea we 

Ser LOO GER oan ctlcnetas 


220 a relay, 75 Ibs. 
360 yd. relay, 90 lbs. 
' 440 yd. relay, 90 Ibs. 
440 yd. relay, 100 lbs. 
440 yd. relay, 105 lbs. 
440 yd. relay, 120 lbs. 


- 660 yds. relay. . 
- 880 yds. relay... 
- Broad jump, 75 lbs. . 
_. Broad jump, 90 Ibs. 
a Sag ey 100Ib.. 
é 


Broad 


High jump, ii5 ibs. 
High ay 120 Ibs. 
81b.s 


Pd 
.| Wingate, "Gannon, Spezio, Zengale, Pavony 


.|Douglass, Clayton, Senfield, Thompson, Pindet..... clsieoes 
‘|Douglass, Chancey, Nelson, James, Davis........-....--. 1931 
Cooper, Verge, Diggs, Hammand, George aa we ato a 1932 
Douglass, Campbell, Warnet, Gordon, Wallace. 7 agi: 1930 
‘ 7 BESS, Ry Bribie tReet arate, «6 dls saene nn sae nae ee aa 1928 
Walker, Douslabs cies a ka ceca Ss ales ear oie = = ct nemietole 1934 
E Lauchetti; P: 8: 37, Brone......: 2... 2-aa me doaen eee 1922 
9 ft.. 7a PIOSEL | SCO Way |. bso ieaeue, 10 ctnas 2s eee ate area eee 1935 
APS ft. Staub, Clark 43, dimmiwkivcie.s 3202 Saga oe eee 1925 
RR e ora eee Jablomsky (WinSaten s<teh.,. 6.2. 05, citepe.w neg idinis + <a ee De 
Pal cd cater xhO. Pepa ark»: 7s Nelson CITE! 2y os 0 Ean os Su, ton 0 = Foe ae Ee 
sata Vie ot bee tettie ets Kiny, Doviklaases io. 9, 2... a eo ais RGA oe See ere eee 
Lit | ho 9) eerie Nero; P8764 Manlattars .. i 0cjo..2 5 aie te ae), Sa iets 1922 
Bt bode 9 ter fe ba A eer ae ne Moss, DoQelasgfits ad Eau < <n cine teers 2 as he ade, eee 1936 
49 ft. 6 jin ee oe Horovite). Paulding: 2.25.0. ost eens ee eee eee 1925 


Junior High School Indoor Track Records 


Event 


Record 


ere ar 2 2 
: lon yds., 75 tbs 
50 yds., 75 tbs 
50 yds., 90 Ibs...... 
60 yds., 105 Ibs. 


— 440 ae relay, 9) = 
- 44) yd. relay, 105 Ibs. 
— 440 Ls relay 115 lbs. 

440 yds. rel'y 120 lbs. 


d Y.. : 
ump, standing. . 
igh jamp, 105 lbs. 
High jump, 120 1b. 


WOR AS tage forse. 2 ‘Pellard,” Douglas’ <.. sla, + cra bis =, ech ees Shale, aaa ears creole 1933 
0:06.6..2%).... ceeds Niarsh,; Douglass:.<.\. . o5< sje lacs,<: > gieyePhyes wisi ole! Sle ORE 1936 
0:06.4...... Sandee Drayton, Douglass. « oy je.c' seein valerie gh wien al ereragetey he aaa Weer 1938. 
O207 52 sias-cers.s, arcrl| ATONNOs OCOODEL. 2-1 rnc wba tine ale ra a) Po) aveliz.o seven evare) oe ape er 1932 
BAR a ee eee Bantfield, Dougiasa: 25 :<.qesite chs. o)-,. 6:5, 0.04.0 Anaad Ale cle tmiale = me ee aes 
O307.8; 05. ..2 eo cete BUGS Tet a ee es ek eee 1926 
S0976.) oa. 2. adie Mazevitsky, P.S. 62, Manhattan..................05 *,-]1921 
O:LO0-6505 225 Pee Byersky, Douglass oc ae. noo) aoe eae 
729. .| Douglass, Ritzie, Webb, Bruce, Salthars....... Perret te 1933 
.|Douglass, Ottley, Stinnet, Leacock, Bryant.............. 1935 
’|Clark, Williams, F. Mosley, J. Mosley, Taylor............ 928 
Cooper, Artigo, Ouicks, British, Toomess................ 1930 
Wingate, Drew, Smith, Luigali, Papa........... 
: Cooper, Gerbasion, Norman, Roseman, Roberts 
Sere Cooper, Norman, Nega, Gorgea, Paul, 
214. Cooper, Hart, Roberts, McClelland, Hammond 
740.6... “ Douglass, Marquis, Williams, Madison, Buckle 
BEN SA es. ads REIS, UNSER Co yncytdtsnigtacde oes oa eee Sia 
ft. 3in.. ./ Vaughan, Clark os Hee eaistatas. Woke 
LEG T UN eo 05s, 2 Medino, Cooper.................. 
ee OR ae Goldstein, ieee 


*s iz, 
5 Evont 


Junior High School Indoor Swimming Records 


Record 


Hoider 


ch(UR) Ee NE oe a rae Kaiser, Mangin 
0:13 Pivinick, O'Neil 
| 0:28. Kovel, Wallace 
10:27. 
| 0:45, 
.|1;02. 
ee 0:13. 
|0:14.............|Gonroy, 
Mer hras aa OMT Do akan O'Neil, ae 


rs EL ee eer he BP, 


8. 


puree, BTV BING wich: camuch toe 
esatnek, ee beste es mpohav GhcHe 
rae 


aha a 3 


ia” eae 
‘ 


at Dengis, a 37-year-old Welshman, became 
e€ National A A . Marathon champion for 
© second time at Yonkers, N. Y. (Nov. 6, 1938) 
en he won the annual Yonkers Marathon by 
inning a starting field of 76 ragged. The lean 


i. Event 


and Ray Vacca. 


‘ — , Nee) ik. i alo / : > ; tt - 
rting Events—Marathon and Cross Country Runs; 


Marathon and Cross Country Winners 
MARATHON (A, A. U.) 


CROSS COUNTRY RUNS (COLLEGIATE AND A. A. U.) 
Individual 


_.*Nine Manhattan runners finished in a dead heat, 
_ Eugene McCabe, Lawrence Moriarity, Francis Farley, 


— — gg. 


Cricket 915 


Baltimore plodder, who designs airplane tools for 

a living and wins Marathon races for fun, negoti- 

ated the 26 miles and 385 yards course in 2 hours 

noble pages 38 2/5 seconds, one minute behind the 
ord. . 


Team 

Winner 

Manhattan ./Van Cortl'dt, N. Y. C. 

oN evjexiheiticke Manhattan .| Van Cortl'dt, N. Y. C. 
C.|N. Y. A. C..| Forest Pk., N.Y. C 

..,..| Lafayette, Ind. 

.| Notre Dame|E, Lansing, Mich 

.| Notre Dame|E. Lansing, Mich 
Ind. State|Milrose A.A.|Newark. N. J. 


Winner 


They were: Robert Conklin, Joseph Konrad, 
Joseph Moclair, George Sheehan, Joseph Zitler 


“4 CROSS COUNTRY (SCHOLASTIC) 

JZ Dist. Individual Team ‘ 
a Event M. | Time Winner Winner Place a: 
PS RAL... 2.5 |11:39.6 |Maloney, Morris High .. .| Morris. ..... Van CortatN.Y.G. 
Catholic High Schools 2.5 |11:59.3 |Barnett, Loughlin ...... Loughlin. ...| Van Cort'dt, N. Y. & ! 
. Private Schools A. A.......... 2.5 [11:56. ..|Barnett, Loughlin. .....|Loughlin. ...| Van Cort'’dt, N. Y. GC. 
s- 

\3 

: 


MSS CES. 
26 m. 385 yds.. 
50,000 m. walk . 
; / 26 m. 385 yds.... 
3}26m. 385 yds... . 
Pikes Peak Run, 
12m. 2,200 ft... . 
Mt. Washingto 
Run&m.... 
25 kilometers... 
25 kilometers. . 
26 m. 385 yds... 


J. 
-| F. Brown... . 
-| L. Pawson. . 


Relly.:. 52. 


- .-..1P. Donato... 
M. Porter. .. .|G. Cote. ..... 


“| P: Donato. «..| icon (eee eee 


P. Donato, ..}C. Ameridioli.|1 
J. Kelly. J. Berthalot.. 
. |M. Porter. G. Durgin... 
.|M. Porter C. DeMar. 


_Cricket Records for 1938 


(Compiled by F. Fitzmaurice Kelly) 


NEW YORK AND METROPOLITAN DISTRICT CRICKET ASSOCIATION 


~ 


#6 ¢ 


° 
6 


podtid 


hiladelphia General Electric. .... - 


Th. eee eee eae eeenes ee 


wOnrKo 
mbes bore! CAB, 


Club 

Union County 

Paterson. .......-. eevee 

udson County.......... 
nn . 


f 


‘Bowlin: B. 

, i, bawaras Hud. C) $78 
’ aterson).. 

Nicholson (H. C.) _200 


Ca i uring Cricket Team played 3 games 
Ge NY SMD pir sad Haverford Alumni) Drawn 
against Cosmopolitan N. Y. and Interstate. ‘ 
“Brooklyn toured Canada. Won 1 lost 2. Drawn a 
game against Toronto C. C. not played on accoun 


) layed 4 test games against Australia. 
set oie. 2 drawn, the other no play on 
cou + of rain in Engiand. In the game 


play2d in 


t 


Player Batting Inning No. Hs. 
C.H. Asher (P. G.E.)... 6 : 


D.C. Wightman (8. I. 


Bowling BM. 
B. Green (Brooklyn) .539 10 
A. McLellan (S. I.)...504 11 
Lewis (S. I 


F 

A. 
w. testi 
L. A. Hamilton (U 


Player Batting Inning 
A. E. Edwards, (Hud.C.) 8 
R.C. Nicholson (Hud.C.) , 5 
A. Connors (Newark)... 12 
T. Vaughan (Paterson)... 12 
F. Johnson (Huds. Cty.) 6 


40 107 


a Meng (Union Ct B11” 913. 

_ King (Union Cty.). . . Y 

1. Hughes, (Union Cty.) .721 21 
* Denotes not out. 


August, England scored 903 runs for bie) 
Record score for any game played since the series 
was ever played. Leonard Hutton hit up 364 runs 
in the same match, also a record. ant 


ae 


Hs. R ve 
44 110 _— tian 
54 227 25.2 
45* 244 — 


g 


l- 


22, 
Bee 


lared. 


ee 
Yorkshire won the English County onasiploee ; 


ship. The Oxford and Cambridge University on 
thete annual match game resulted in a draw on 
account of rain. ; 

In the five 
England 1936-1937 
900,000. ‘ 
J. B. Hobbs has scored 197 centuries in first cl 
cricket, which is a record, and as he has scored 
43 in minor games, his total now is 240. 


tests played in Australia against 
the attendance was over 


yy 


916 Hes Sporting Events—Swimming Records 


World’s Swimming Records Sa < 


(As accepted for 1938 by International Amateur Swimming Federations. Any new records will not 
be officially considered until March, 1939) 


~ 
a 
. FREE STYLE (MEN) 
Distance Name Nation Time Date Place horners 
+ 100 yards...... ne i cewnle BET ss Ws SiiAy. pox (bE es 22. oe April 5,1927|/Ann Arbor........ 25-y. 
> ~~ 100-meters:..,: ./P: Fick -..:-...+.- 5: Be Ase +o BO:4 8 sx eo sn Feb. 11, 1936|New Haven....... 25 y. 
Salar .8.A....|2 m. 07.2 8... |April 12) 1935|Chicago.......... 25 y. 
_§.A....42 m..07.9 s. ..jApril 12, 1935|/Chicago........-- 25 y 
8. A...../3 m. 04.4 s.../April 10, 1935/Chicago.......... 25 y. 
‘ ScASree 3 m. 21.6 8s... |April 11, 1935/Chicago.......... 25 y. 
SAS tone 4m. 38.7 s...|Aug. 30, 1934 25 y. 
.S.A..../4m., 40.8 s...|/Aug. 30, 1934 2 
.S.A..../5 m. 16.3 s...|April 6, 1935 2. 
.8.A...../5 m. 57.8 s...|June 1, 1933 2 
Japan.....|9 m. 55.8 s.../Sept. 15, 1935 
SBLAL ees 10 m. 07.6 s..|July 7, 1935 
, .8.A..../11 m. 37.48..|July 29, 1933 
a Spy ise Japan. ....|12 m. 41.8 s..|Aug. 12, 1934 
: 1500 meters....|/Arne Borg.........|Sweden....|19 m, 07.2 s..|Sept. 2, 1927 
3 ANIBUG st tees, - Te Meda ce. oa ets so: Se 20 m. 57.8 8..|July 6, 1934 Chicses, 
BREAST STROKE (MEN) 
100 meters.....|J. Cartonnet .|France....{1 m. 09.8 s...J)Aug _2, 1937]Toulouse. ee Pe soe 
200 yards......|J. Kasley. .|U.S. ..|2 m. 22/5 s...|Mar. 28, 1936|New Haven....... 25 y. 
200 meters .. J. Kasley . U.S.A..../2 m. 37.2 s...|Mar. 28, 1936|New Haven....... 25 y. 
ye oe J. Htigging ..JU. S. A....]5 m. 44.8 8.../Feb. 2, 1937/Columbus......... 25 y. 
meters . *A. Hein. ..|Germany..|5 m. 43.8 s...|Oct. 2; 1938|Copenhagen....... 25m 
508 mcter ws alga plese wrebe pee U.S. A....]7 m. 18.8 s...|Feb. 2, 1937 Columbus.......-. 25y. 
BACK STROKE (MEN) 
100 meters BRAG ATOLCD. & sacs :ceia/e U.S.A....j1 m. 04.8 s.../Jan. 18, 1936/Detroit........... 2d5y. 
150 yards...... A. Kiefer “V0. S.A. 22]/4 mi 32.7 8.1! }April 2) 1936|Chicago. .......... 25 y. 
200 meters As Kileteriii. ies. ccie U.S. A....12 mm. 24s.....)/April 11,1935|Chicago. ...... 05. 25 y. 
400 meters TAS Ecieter. O56. Sk ns U.S.A....)5-m. 13.4 s8...|Sept. 10, 1936|Copenhagen....... 25m. 
: RELAY (MEN) 
4x200 yards ....; Yale University.............. 18 m. 32.4 s...,Feb. 25, 1935|New Haven.......] 50y. 
; ee a eons ! 
‘00 
4x BOOMMELERS .. | JAPAN 2. 5. ee acess be cece 8m. 51.5 s...}Aug. 11, 1936/Berlin............ 50m. 
? (Yusa-Sugiura-Arai- = 
Takachi) 
ie FREE STYLE (WOMEN) 

*100\yards.. 2... W. Den Ouden..... PiGliarins.). [596 Bisy ep sa. Feb. 4, 1934/Copenhagen....... 25 m. 
100 meters .....|W. Den Ouden. .... Holland...}1 m. 04.6 s...|Feb. 27, 1936/Amsterdam....... 25m. 

_ 200 meters..... R, Van Veen......|Holland...|2 m. 24.6 s...|/Feb. 26,1938|Rotterdam........] 25 m. 

220 yards......)/W. Den Ouden..... Holland. ..|2 m. 27.6 s...|May _5, 1934|Dundee........... 25 y. 

- 300 yards...... W. Den Ouden..... Holland. ..]/3 m,. 27 s.....|June se 1935) Dundee... ....sc 5 25 y. 

_ 300 meters..... *R. Hveger....... Denmark. .{/3 m. 46.9 s...|JAn. 23, 1938|Copenhagen.......| 25 m. 
_ 400 meters . cette bua EL VORED . 5.07528 5 Denmark..|5 m. 08.2 s...|Jan. 16, 1938|/Copenhagen....... 25 m. 
— 440 WG. teres. a's *R.-Hyeger....... Denmark. .j|5 m. 12.8 s...|Dec. 12, ete Copenhagen. ...... 25 m. 
: - 500 Sardi. ..../T. Wagner.....,...|Holland.../6 m. 09.8 s...| April Amsterdam....... 25m. 
_ 500 meters.....|/R. Hveger......... Denmark. .|6 m. 45.7 .s...|June ae 1936]Copenhagen....... 25 m. 
800 meters.....|/R. Hveger......... Denmark. .|11 m. 11.7 s../July _3,1936]/Copenhagen. . 50m. 
Bet tai ess 1a (GL pe meeenes 11 m. 34.4 s..|July 21, 1935|Manhattan Beach.| 55 y. 
00 yards... Mi H. Madison....... U.S: Ax 13 m. 23.6 8s../July 17, 1931|New York......... 55 y 
¢ 1000 meters... .|/H. Madison....... U.S.A..../14 m. 44.8 s../July 19) 1931|New York. ........ 55 Yy. 
haf iw ee .|G. laatesinet Wate’ -|Denmark .|22 m. 36.7 s..| June 26, 1936;Copenhagen....... 50m. 
er a cca's ad '|24 m: 34.6 s._[July 3! 1930|Long Beach... /7..| Boy. 
yet (WOMEN) - 
“Foometes oom ethan a 0 aS 
_ 100 meters... Mt Botaner. so. 5,.). | Mar. 12, 1936|Plauen... 

200 yards... ° << .|H. Holzner. .. 72°! :|2 m: ‘|Feb. 20) ToscPlausn ee 3a 
200 meters... ..|H. Mayehata. ...: . 00.4 s... Sept. 30; 1933\Tokyo...... 1.7! 25m 
400 meters ...../H. Mayehata... Oct. a 1933|Tokyo............ 25m. 

_ 500 meters... ..'H. Mayehata Oct. _1,/1933!Tokyo.....22..12/1 25m 

. BACK STROKE (WOMEN) 

100 meters N. Senff, Holland ..}Holland...j1 m. 13.6 8.../Oct. 25. 1936) Dusseldorf 
150 yards. Nisenil aes. c.at Hollan 1 m. 45.4 Oct. 10, 1936 Amsterdam 2... cannes 
- 200 ineters EF. Holm-Jarrett...)U. 2 m. 48.7 Mar. 27, 1936) Toledo ..05- caceee 25 y. ; 
_ 400 meters . J. Van Teggelen... Holland: -|5 m. 41.4.8... |Dec. 13, 1937|Amsterdam ..__°_°| 25 m 
RP Me od. a : 

o RELAY (WOMEN) 

ix100 meters ..| Holland......... 002. ....... 


(Selbach-Mastenbrock- 
Wagner-Den Ouden) 


* Made in salt water. 


ay Arthur W. Ostrander, 21, of Minneapolis, Minn.,| Seventeen teams participated in th 
a Dartmouth college athlete, swam seven miles | Prep schoolswimming championships in Bnilagaee ; 
from Falmouth Heights, Mass., pier to West Chop (March 18, 1938) and the title was retained by the F 


Beach, Martha’s Vineyard, Mase: (Aug. 29, 1938) team from’ Mercersburg Academy, Mercersburg. Pa. a 
ABAD genie: Prine non sors] are oils a ageaen Uy ace 
Bog, 27 the istance. my, Woodstock, Va., 24. ary acide: 


4x Holland ( m. 32.8 s...|May 24, 1936/Rotterdam........ | 25m. 


oS - —edtaneg Neagle Jo eat > Ne ee, ey. ee " Fue, a 
a Na a en? i Y eles 
; 


National A. A. U. Swimming Gon liboniae 


Louisville, Ky., July 29 to af 1938 
MEN 


Winner Second Third 


Baer en A. Keefer, Chicago, un.}A. Clark, Detroit A. Cc. bs a NS Stockton. 
Poking te A. Patnik, Ohio State|E. Clark, Columbus, O./E. Rood, Detroit, A. C. 


unattached 
Se Tae .2...........]P. Fick, N. ¥. A. C. JO. Jaretz, Chicago, un.|P. Wolf, U. 8. C. 
a elt 10: MDM ioe oe ates See Flanagan, Miami|/K. Nakama, Hawaiian 8. Wozniak, Buffalo, 
Biltmore Club A.A. U. Downtown ¥.M.C. As 


Peed ie, os 2:49.2...........|J. Werson, San Fran-|M. Sojka, U. of Texas/R. 

cisco Olympic Club ; Xai) ee 
Bly leas. cone Ohio State U., John-|Detroit A. C. 
4 son, Neunzig Quayl e, i 
too Woodling ¥: 
A meter fs: ..... Ls UR Se a eae A. Kiefer, Chicago, un.|W. Neunzig, Ohio S. U.|F. hig te Stock- 


Cal 
R. Flanagan, Miami|/K K. Nakama, Hawaiian|P. “Herron, Stockton, 
E. Root, Detroit, A. C. J. Riley, Los Angeles,/B. Bink, Detroit, un. 


Flanagan, MiamilK. Prapania, Hawaiian|S. Wozniak, Buffalo, 
‘Biltmore Club A.A.U Downtown. M.C.A, | 
OTT a ee ied= =, to Secs A. Kiefer, Chicago, un.}T. ee Chicago,|P. Wolf, U. 8. C. 
4 unattach i 
i os |S Se ae ‘Ohio State U., Neunzig,|Detroit A. C. 
ay. 


Johnson, Quayle pie Club 


Santa Barbara, Cal., July 22 to 24, 1938 
WOMEN 


Winner Second 


Third — 


, Hopkins, Los|E. Ryan, Women’s §,/E. ee Los ret 3 
: Angeles A. C. AL NX, * 9 
By sear K. R. Thompson, Mi-|A. Hardin, Louisville ne “Merk, “Portland, 
om Beach 8. C. Me 
SPL ‘ . pee! Mi-|M. Ryan, Louisville |A. Hardin, Louisville hy 


wpe sd ee Mi-|M. Ryan, Louisville |G. Cate Women’s s. ei 
Simp « J. Laufheimer, Bklyn. EK. Wright, Womer's|4. ‘Cooney, |) Women's _ “4 
; Games 

Los|H. Rains, Women's/E. Penton San 
Mateo,, Calif. 


S. A. + 
Los|H. Crienkovich, San|M. pal att eee M4 
Francisco Beac: 


Cummings, 


.|142.03 pts....... 


eos 
[98.3 Pte os Aa cs PS rigs Los|R.  Hoerger, Miami 


0 meters medley|4:33.1........... KR. Thompson, Mi-}H. Rains, _Women’s|A. ‘Hardin, Lou ville 
of ami Beach 8. C. S. A. N. ¥. iY 


EEGs ans Sas alo es Los Angeles A. C.,/Women’s S. A. N. Y. a aaAngeles AAG 
Cummins, M. Hop- 
kins, V. Hopkins 
E119.55. 5282 bos. Women's 8. N. Y.,|Los Angeles, A. C. 
Rains, Gallia, Free- 
man, Ryan 


Washington A. 
Seattle ? 


200-Yard Breast-Stroke—Richard R. 
mship Swim. Scranton, Pa., paees 6—five miles | Princeton. is 

-won by S. Woznick, Buffalo, EF - Ch Caer cig re ginndie gp OB at amet See 
|. Taylor, Scranton Y.M.C.A.; thir ps, Di Hi. oRissell: Gieenhted 1; 
ton Y.M.C.A. Time 1:46:48. NO ac Be cr ee 


MMIN High-Board Dive—Greenhood. : 

eee S National Collegiate A. A. “Championships, New 4 
Eastern Intercollegiate Swimming League Cham-| pryunswick, N. J., March 26. ; : 
pionships, Cambridge, Mass., March 19. Results.| 50-Yard Free Style—Ed Kirar, Michigan. 
ers only. 100-Yard Free Style—Kirar. 

50-Yard Free Style—Charles G. Hutter Jr., Har- 220-Yard Free Style—William Kendall, } { 

440-Yard Free Style—Kendall. 
-Yard Free Style—Hutter. 1,500-Meter Free Style—John Macionis ee 


ni -Yard Free Style—William E. Kendall, Har- 150-Yard Back-Stroke—Al Vande Weghe, Prin 


20 ton 
d. 200-Yard Breast-Stroke—Dick Hough 
1i0-Yard_ Free Style—Harry Rawstrom, Spring-| 399-Yard Medley Relay—Princeton, " 
ost Bac aabare Vende Wegne,| fowbiera Dize—Al Patnik, Onibl atateenen 
- k-Stroke—Albe ande eghe, w-Boar ive—. atn: (oy oe. 
: hong High-Board Dive—Patnik. Vespa 


Ticket Seller’s Error Nets Newsboy $2,500 a 


qs oy, went to the { ticket on Natty Boy instead of the favorite 

_iseppe ego aed Ec nevis eae (May 5,| Minstrel. The ticket seller could not take the 

1938) “ats $100 he had saved to aon the blog pestapoard i pnd Gender te, ae 7 pale 
umber on the } for use, i 

Fee ete instead “of on the ‘proeram. He | $51.40 on a $2 ticket—or more than $2, B00" for 


4 j f 
ee when he discovered he had purchased a/ Giuseppe. * he ‘< 


nual Stuyvesant High School indoor interscholast es 
as and field meet (Jan. 15, 1938) in New rk # 
City. 


. MacMitchell, the 17-year-old George Wash- 
ie (New York City) High School star, ran 
on a@ flat track in 4:28.1 at the 33rd an- 


918 Sporting Events—Skeet, Rifle, 


National Skeet Title Winners in 1938 


(Fourth annual national championships, Tulsa, Okla., Aug. 30-Sept. 3, 1938) 


ALLGAUGE INDIVIDUAL 


High Gun—Henry B. Joy, Jr., Detroit, Mich., 
250. Winner of FOUNDERS’ BOWL presented _ by 
NATIONAL SPORTSMAN-HUNTING & FISHING. 

Class A: T. H. Mettler, Bakersfield, Cal., 247. 

Glass B: Robert Canfield, Roslyn, N. Y¥., 243. 

Class C: C, J. Dando, Springfield, Mo., 244. 


a ea D: Robert Naegele, Minneapolis, Minn., 

ts 232. = 

Ts Glass E: Allan Epler, Indianapolis, Ind., 226. 

oF Allgauge Five-Man Team: Gilmore Red Lion 

. Skeet Club, California, 1238. 

SS Allgauge Two-Man Team: Grant Ilseng, Santa 
Monica, Cal., 249; Alex Kerr, Beverly Hills, Cal., 

i 249—498. 

e - High-Over-All: Jack Lindsay, Okmulgee, Okla., 
540 x 550 


Father & Son Allgauge Team: G. C. Parker, Sr., 
Tulsa, Okla., 247; Bobby Parker, Tulsa, Okla.; 
241—488 x 500. 


WOMEN’S 
Bigh Gun: Patricia Laursen, Akron, O., 96. 
Class A: Viola Siedhoff, Wichita, Kas., 90. 
Class B: Mrs. R. C. Porter, Harlengen, Tex., 92. 
Pon Siedhoff Trophy: Patricia Laursen, Akron, 


+ a) 


Rifle and Pistol Cha 


(Compiled by the National Rifle Association of America) 


National All-Around Shooting Champion (winner 

of the duPont Trophy, the Pentathlon of the 
National Matches, based on points gained in 
selected pistol, small bore and big bore rifle 
matches)—Gunnet’s Mate Melvin O. Wilson, Coast 
- Guard. 1054 x 1150. 
___ National Small Bore (winner of the Chritchfield 
- Trophy, based on the scores fired in four leading 
small bore matches) William B. Woodring, Alton, 
pai. 1593 x 1600. 

National 50-Meter Small Bore (winner of the 
sop 400 _Trophy) Erwin Menzen, Atlanta, Ga. 

x 

National Small _ Bore Team (winners of the 

ones Trophy) New Jersey First Team, 2391 x 


iw 


Pistol Winners; Amateur Wrest in 


JUNIOR 
High Gime Jack Horton, Edgewood, R. 
Class A: Bobby Parker, Tulsa, Okla.; 99. 
Class B: L. Zeigler, ‘Arlington, Va.,. 97. 
Sub-Junior; Clayton ‘‘Red”’ Boardman, ‘Augusta, 


I., 100.4 


Ga., 
TWENTY-GAUGE ; 
High Gun: Richard Shaughnessy, Dedham, 
Mass., 100. 
Class A:_H. Adler, Dallas, Tex.; 99. 
Class B: James McVay, Tulsa, Okla. “5 Oe 


Class C: C. J. Dando, Sprinefield, Mo., 96. 
Family Trophy: G. Cc. Parker, Jr., Tulsa, Okla., 
98; Bobby Parker, Tulsa, Okla., 99—197. 
SMALLGAUGE 
High Gun: Jack Lindsay, Okmulgee, Okla., 99. 
Class A: T. H. Mettler, Bakersfield, Cal., 97. 
Class B: Mrs. M, L. Smythe, Aurora, Pek 92. 
Class ©: Lee Kennedy, Tulsa, Okla., 9 
SUB-SMALLGAUGE 
High Gun: Jack Lindsay, Okmulgee, Oxia. 98. 
Class A: S L. Hutcheson, Larchiiont, N. Y., 93. 
Class B: M. L. Smythe, Aurora, [oe a 
Class C: C. J. Dando, Springfield, Mo., 87. 
LONG RUN RECORDS 
Grand Ilseng, Santa_ Monica, Cal., (All- 
gauge). Bobby Parker, Tulsa, Okla., 135 Otto Ga. 
Short Shell). 


(3 


mpionships of 1938 


major .30 caliber ere? Set. Claude N. Harris, 
Marine Corps. 633 x 650 

Slow Fire Service Rifle (President’s Match) Sgt. 
Edward V. Seeser, Marine Corps, 146 x 150. 

Long Range Rifie (Wimbledon 1000 yard match) 
Son Valentine J. Kravitz, Marine Corps. 100= 

National Pistol (based on scores in matches with 
-22, .38 and .45 caliber pistols; the all-around 
handgun championship) Alfred W. Hemming, 
troit Police. 855 x 900. .22 Caliber Pistol—Harry W. 
Reeves, Detroit Police. 292 x 300, .38 Caliber Pistol 
—Percy M. Chapman, Treasury Dept. 291 x 300. .45 
Caliber Pistol—Altred W. Hemming, Detroit Police, 

x : 


“National Big Bore (aggregate of scores in six 


National A. A. U. Championships, Lancaster, 
., April 1-2. 

112 Ibs.—C. Peterson, N. ¥ C226. Ae PN 3 
"Univ. of Ind.; R. Refici, Baltimore ¥. M. C. 

_118 Ibs.—John Speicher, Univ. of Mich.; ‘bas 
Hanson, Univ. of Minn.; A. Reile, West. Side 
Y.M, CG. Ai 

123 Ibs.—Joe McDaniels, Okla. A. & M.* Grant 
, pe wrent, site Central Teachers; Woodrow Rorex, 
- Okla. A. 

184 Ibs.—Franklin Miard, N, Adam 

C. A.; William Conrad, F. & M  Celionas MM. wenn 


man, N. Y. Y. M. H. A. 
145 tbs.—Stanley Hetnson, Okla. A, & E. 
Ai y Blake, Baltimore Y. M. C. A.; W. Peck, a We. 
_ Teachers Coll. 
_158 Ibs.—Walter Jacob, Ithaca Y.; D. R. 
- geriven, Rare A, & M.; 8. Czajkowski, Shelton 


j Yt be %.—A. R. Crawford, unattached; Robert 
wittams, es A. & M.; Watson, Cornell 
College, I 

er aa 1 Ibs. = Jonn Harrell, Okla, A. & M.; G. Bar- 

iy ‘rows, eye York A. om J. Schaaf, Baltimore 


— '‘Unlimited—Clifton Gustafson, Univ. of Minn.; 
Cc. eon. New York A. G,j George Chiga, Okla! 


’ National Collegiate A. A. Championships, State 
College, Pa., Match 26-26. ye 
a Ibs.—McDaniels, 
yy ne y, Indiana. 
ship.) 


Okla, A. & M., defeated 
(McDaniels retained champion- 

Walter Hall, Boston College Freshman Bee a 
world record in the 45 yard hie ft hurdles (Feb. 15, 
oo38 at the Knights of Gitin tas indoor games at 


Ca national record of 7 minutes, 38.1 seconds was 


set by the two mile relay team of the University of 


Amateur Wrestling in 1938 


International Dewar Match (small bore) United 
States, 7953 x 8000 (mew record). 


126 Ibs.—Sapira, Illinois, defeated Stone, Okla-— 
oma University. 

135 Ibs.—Matthews, Oklahoma University, de- 
feated Parkey, Oklahoma A. & by default 4 
because of injury. 

145 Ibs.—Henson, Oklahoma A. & M., defeated — 
Finwall, Chicago. (Henson retained champion- 


ship.) 
defeated © 


155 Ibs.—Scrivens, Oklahoma A, & M., 
Knight, Southwestern (Oklahoma) Teachers, in 
extra period. 

bs.—Ginay, Illinois, defeated Ford, Lehigh. 

115 lbs.—Harkness, Harvard, defeated Ols 2, 
Southwestern (Oklahoma) Teachers. é 

Heavyweight—McDaniel, Indiana, defeated Ky- 
gar, Southwestern (Oklahoma) Teachers. 

Eastern ae Championships, Ithaca, 

Y., March 1 

118 Ibs. Sisenthers. Cornell, defeated Burnett, Le- 
an hes ele ad, 

s.—Harding, Princeton, threw. raighead, 
Penn State, with hook, scissors 
Tine Bt, a and nelson hold. 
s.—Masem, Lehigh, : 
Fone eee ; £ defeated Reynolds, 


ae Ibs.—Hagerman, Lehigh, defeated Gerber, 
¥ 155 Ibs. —Powers, Princ 
vai. (Powers retained 
165 lbs. —Ford, Lehi 
175 Ibs.— Harkness, 


sti ieteeren James Bird, 
itle. 

gh, defeated Woodland, Y: le aa 
Harvard, defeated Shatter, , 


Penn ra t-Tolt, 
eavyweight—Toll, Princeton, thr 
Lehigh, with a body lock. Timée—3; "00. tien 


Providence, R. I 
School 600’ yards 
in 5.66 seconds. 


Indiana (Apr 
Bloomington, 


The former Boston Englis Ha 7 
champion, slid over the bar 


il ae 1938) in a ae mee 


‘ee . ™ w oa ¢ 


= porting Events—H orse Racing 


THE TURF 


‘ime e is expressed in minutes and seconds. Dollars | 5,280 feet, or 1,760 yards. A furlong is one-ei 
Bae the winner’s share of the purse. A mile is| a mile, or 660 feet, or 220 yards; tire ad eighth of 


Belmont Park 
FUTURITY STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 


Winner, weight Time {Dollars Winner, weight Time |Dollars 
Dr es ~ ow 
88..|Proctor Knott (112)... ~, |Phunderer (122)........../han 4-5 
89. .|Chaos-(109).......000020! 1.16 4- .. |Campfire (gs) en eRe 


ws aeSore 14 SS eb ys eae Saee 
ae oS 5 " Se hg CO 27 Glomeigcs Ghee: I 


96. | (115). eee Pe 
ae Gis) Pe 4 Ne ; 


[Ta EAT LO : --|Anita Peabody (124) 
%.. ee er Us 1. 1928: -|High St 
14 447500 : 


Mec. S. LAL : {Top Flight (127). 
-}Ormondale (117). ‘ 32,96 Kerry Patel (122 
Electioneer (117) 1. od (12 


-|Colin (125)... .. 


: i 119 ae , 
ie he ae 215 15.060 LIP Ms Mite (119). 20222 57,045 ~ 


The distance to 1902 was 6 furlongs, from 1892 to | from 1925 to 1934, 7 furlongs, and since 1934, 615 
03, 534 furlongs; from 1903 to 1925, 6 furlongs; | furlongs. The race was not run in 1911 and 1912. 
wr 


SUBURBAN (3 YEARS OLD AND UP) 
(Distance 10 furlongs) 


-.|Dolan (4) (105) 
’ ae (4) (112).. 


Winner, age, weight Time {Dollars Winner, age, weight Time {Dollars 
..}Gen, Monroe {6) re ...}2.11 3-4; 4,945)/1910. .|Olambala (4) (115)........ 
..|Pontiac (4) (102 w 2.09 1-2 855 

pM 2.12 1-4) 5,697)/1915..|Stromboli (4) (122)....... 
2.12 | 6,065)/1916..|Friar Rock (3) (101)...... 
2.07 1-2} 6,812//1917..|/Boots (6) (122)........... 
2.09 4-5 ) 
2.06 4-5 .|Corn Tassel (5) (108) 
2.07 -|Paul Jones (3) a0): 
.|2.07 2-5} 1 
epee 
Ramapo (4) (12 ‘ - 
Lazzarone (4) (115). 07 4-5 
Henry of Navarre (5) 12 07 
07 1-5 
-08 1-5 
08 2-5 
06 
05 


NNNNNNN 


NAA AO OVE AN 
$0 


oooro 
AAAou 


1 
GO GN 


NNPRPPP 
[—J 
mi hore ga Nee 


‘i |Aneroid (4) (110)...51.2. 
. {Snark (5) (120) ....2...-.. 


LAWRENCE REALIZATION (3 ¥R. OLDS) 
r.| Winner, weight .| Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight 


28,430)| Victorian (118).......... te 
31,760|'Blue Larkspur (118)........ 
29, 610 | Whichone ELIS}. 3.55.3 eel 
29, -700 pera Gi charges Us 


op pea 
to toro 
Bees 


inging Wood ( 
16,780 onemont (iis). oe 
| i te Sat 
ing Sco’ 
ae “7 : 16,880}|Menow (118) ........ 


elaletat voy) 
ie — 
Jantnd 
OAC 


Fur.| Time Doll’rs|| Winner, weight 


.40 8,575||Vito (126) ‘ 2 2. 33 1-5| 63,430 
140 °600||Blue Larkspur (126) 2 4-5| 59.6 
1.35 8/275||Gallant Fox (126).. 1 
1.38 3-5| 7.525||Twenty Grand (126) 

F 1372 5 ae Hureyott 38) 
5 - UIT Yy 0: 
OR 8 {137 3:480) [Peacd Chance (126).. 
Nek Brae 1.38 1-5 ha (126). . 
1.36 2-5 
PRG daisletate 1,37 4-5 
1.38 


ene BY Park 


_ COACHING CLUB ‘AMER. “OAKS 3 YR. OLDS) JOCKEY CLUB GOLD CUP (3 YR. AND UP) ( 


. i b 
: Yr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, age, weight Far Time |Doll’rs 4 
1928|Bateau (21) Nap ete eters 11 |2.24 14,825 Reigh. Count & ee -| 16 3.23 10,360 
‘ 1929|Sweet Verbena (114)....... 11 |2.18 _| 16/625||/Diavolo (4) (12. a 3.24 10/900 © 
1930|Snowflake (121)....... / i] 11 |2.18 2-5} 19,600}|Gallant Fox Gigs 16 |3.242-5 
1931/Tambour (121).. 11 {2.20 2-5} 15,000 Feet By ites (114). .| 16 |3.23 2-5 
+ 1932'Top Flight (121). 11 |2.20 1-5) 15,075||Gusto (114)....:.:..:; :..| 16 13.25 2-5 
\ 1933 Edelweiss (114). 11 |2.203-5| 12,550|| Dark decret (4) (125) ane 16 {3.25 1-5 
(1984 \Lady Reigh (111). 11 |2.18 4-5) 9,575||Dark Secret @) i?) eee 16 |3.243-5 
--1935|Black Helen (121). -.| 11 |2.184+5) | 7,750||Firethorn (3) (117)........ 16 |3.241-+5 
* 1936|High Fleet (111).......... 11 |2.19 3-5) 10, '575||Count Arthur o aoe 16 |3.24 2-5 
—. 1937|Dawh Play (121).... 0.205. 11 |2.18 3-5) 10,575)||Firethorn (5) (124 ....} 16 {3.26 
_-1988|Creole Maid (121)... 2. | 11 |2:204-5| 10,425||War Admiral (4) C124). yee 16 [3.24 4-5 
Fx 
“ MATRON STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) JUVENILE STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 
PY Es Winner, weight Fur.) Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur. Time Dols 
: 1928 Preadnaygls (11534)..3..--5 6 |1.12 21,725||Blue Larkspur (122)....... gos 
r. 1929] Dustemall (115)........... 6 /1.11 25,250 Black Maley fee Crock: Cun 5 
1930) Baba Kenny (115)......... 6 11.12 24,650||Equipoise (125).. Ae 
; 1981)Top Flight (127). g 1.11 3-5) 23,750||Irene’s Bod (122). 5 
Z 1932| Barn Swallow (115) 1.11 19,850||Happy Gal (114) 5 
1933) High Glee (115) 6 /1.113-5| 18,800/}Black Buddy (122) . 5 
1984| Nellie Flag (115) 6 [1.104-5| 20,550)|/Plat Eye gp. 5 
1935|Beanie M. (119) 6 |1.11 4-5) 11,900}|Mareriel (123)............ 5 
—1936)Wand (115)....... PPI: ei eh | 12,075 Sotnuillator 25) Pere 5 
4 ee Merry Lassie (123). Pesta 5 sat ot 10,900}|Perpetuate (111)...-......]...6 
1938|Dinner Date (109)........ 6 {1.13 2=5| 16,700||Maeline (119)...........-. 5 
4 BROOK STEEPLECHASE (4 YR. AND UP). GRAND NATL. STEEPLE (4 YR. AND UP) 
eee Achaea age, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight jFur. Time |Doll’ts— 
7 4.59 11,850|| Jolly Roger (6) peo. fait ees y 
P 4.42 10; 500/|Are Light (5) (151)........ 24 |5.46 
Hd 12, ,050||Are Light (GO) (P59) 2s en cae 2 5. ae 


Vv Green Cheese (4) (140)..... 9 2-5] 28) 250 
|Pourist II (7) (158).. z ~ 8:200 
Chenango (8) Eee 


34'Rock Lad 


SINID OS 
mw 


4/800||Sailor Bewar 
4,475)| Annibal (5) (156). .... 


PPPOE RRR 
Nap tontcep aprsd 


POAD Mm WW d 
QUST GVO 
Shr room 


J 
woe 


37|Yemasee (4) (145)... . 
Ossabaw (4) (153) 


5 CHAMPAGNE STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 
- Winner, weight Fur: Time | 


8|He a DSL ae ale 
(100 = Ly 0 7 


FASHION STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 
ee Winner, weight Fur.| Time |L 
Orissa (119): ssicsscacee “i 
kite GID ress eet 
Welide (119) vec. ci ssactave 


) 
is} 
w 


bo 
re 
aor 


. 


GA GOOG 
= 


brent Grin 
Woe RNEN WN 


L 


y (119 wet 
Blue for Boys (119).- sok bake oi 
Motto (119). . E 
Mag Mell (114) - 

Apogee (111). 

Catalysis (116 

Sweet Patrice (1 


: 


ac 
Ova GT or 


NO Gono He ype 
1 bo Hs et 


Guar Gren Gen 


a. 
1. 
1 
Vi 
1. 
ik 
1. 
ae 
1. 
iG 


mont pot mt bo bd 
psciefey tet -t tof 
pore 
esessescsss 
= ie 
' 


Porter's Nee (119). . 


SERRA 


Fur.) Time |Doll'rs]| Winner, age, weight Fur. 


Osmand (4) (124)....c00.05{ 6 
« biter? RE, 8 


lepladanl 


East oeMGikmcomf 


(17). bate t.ccs is 
vey Gin. cstv 


oat 


Okapi 

Okapi (4) 197) Peas Sik Nee 

Identify (4) (108)......... 

0 | |Singing Wood eS craGy. 
Preeminent (5) (113)....... 

)|{Deliberator (5) (124)... . 22. 


ery ders) 
Gum OWT | 


& 
<9 

pa ptt et ft 
SF 


rs 
wa 


» 


Nk an kone deat a 
GONG GIT UNO 


Gas G2 Go Ge Ga bn bo bo Cw 
SSRSS BSS SSR 


Empire City 
eure CITY DERBY (3 YR. OLDS) EMPIRE CITY HANDICAP (3 YR. AND UP) 
~ Winner, weight Fur.) Time |)Doll’rs|) Winner, age, weight -|Fur.| Time Doll’rs 
Recreation (4) (100)....... 5) 


Sun Edwin (4) (11 
Frisius (i) (107 eee : 
ur ) 


sheen e wwe ele eee lee tee e a] wee eae | |MUSPOSA (4) (95). .....0040. 


Sabuibae 


‘HOPEFUL STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) TRAVERS’ STAKES (3 YR. OLDS) if 
Winner, weight. Fur.| Time Dollars Winner, weight Fur.; Time |Dollars 
5 5 Petee-Wrack (117)... 2.08 
17 ‘Beacon Hil (117) 2.04 1-5 
+17 3-5 00 Jim Dandy (120). 2.08 
-20 2-5 Twenty Grad (126). : 2.04 3-5 
-19 2-5 War Hero (115) 2.05 4-5 
-19 Inlander (126 2.08 
-18 4-5 erga (112 2.05 3-5 
-19 4-5 2.04 3-5 
.20 1-5 2.05 4-5 
-20 4-5 oe Star (117) 2.044-5 
-18 2-5 Thanksgiving (117) 2:03 3-5 
SARATOGA SPECIAL (2 YR. OLDS) ALABAMA STAKES (3 YR. OLDS) r 
Winner, weight |Fur.| Time (Dollars) Winner, weight .| Time ‘Dollars = 
1.13 3-5 ||Nixte (121) 2.10 1-5 
= bibs) 16 ice Ate 
* - \|Escutcheon ; 
-1931/Top ht 1a) 1.12 Risque city a 2.05 
muse eaappy G 1.13 Top Flight (126) 2.06 
Fy 1.123-5 |Barn Swallow (24) 2.06 
1.12 1-5 \Hindu Queen (111) 2.05 
: t Alberta 2.05 
Cold Stream (122 1.13 y 
: 93) sn ai (139). 1123-81 S'o00|| Regal Lily Me 50g is] Tare 
1m} f - ega. y (123 75) 
3 38, El Chico (122). 1:10 2-5 Handeut (125), - 2:07 2-5 oo as 
4 U. S. HOTEL STAKES (2 ¥R. OLDS) GR. UNION HOTEL STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 
Yr. Winner, weight Fur., Time /Dollars; Winner, weight Fur.| Time Dollar: 
4 (a $e 
¥ 1928|Comstockery (118) 1.13 275\|Twink (122) 
~1929)\Caruso (122) 6 /1.12 Jim Dandy (118) 
-1930' Jamestown (122). 6 (|1.113-5 5||Jamestown (130) 
_1931)|Morfair (118) 6 |1.114-5 
6 (1.123-5 
6 }1.14 3D. 
er 6 |1.13 50/|Chance Sun (117 
pose Losi ain Due (117). 6 |1.13 The Fighter (117 
eh eles (118) 6 |1.12 Maedice (119)... 
$37 , 6 /|1.14 ‘00||\Fighting Fox (11 
HES ighers Chico (133). 6 |i: No Competition (116) 
SPINWAY STAKES @ ¥R. OLDS) SARATOGA CUP (3 ¥R. AND” 0) 
v4 3 Winner, weight Fur.| Time cae Winner, age, weight 


'y28|Atlantis Lal 
1s 539 Goose wii’ AS 
(1930) Risqu 


e (12 
193i |Top Biche 137) 
1932 Easy Day (111)... 


2: a 10,050 )!Reigh Count (3) (118) 
1 / 10,500! Diavolo (4) (126) 
10, 000) Gallant Fox (3) (117% 
228) Zwonty, Grand (3) (118 
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6,450] Granville (3) 
7,975||Count Arthur (5) (126) 
$'450|| War Admiral (4) (126) 


Record of Man o’ War 


1919 AS A TWO-YEAR-OLD 


935 | Fore’ 
939 (Me MacCloud re 
a 38 Dinner Dat Date e103). 
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Belmont 
Belmont 
Jamaica 
Aqueduct 
Aqueduct 
Saratoga 
Saratoga 
Saratoga 
Saratoga 
Belmont 


| eee 


‘u curity +2... ; 
“Total........ 


THREE-YEAR-OLD 

Pimlico 
Belmont 
Belmont 
Jamaica 
Aqueduct — 
Saratoga 
Saratoga 
Belmont 
Belmont : 
Havre De Grace 
Kenilworth Fork 


Ph eh Pa peek et te Pret fe fet 
NEWER EDeH 
SEREOUR RLS 
Bewone 
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Tecord time. **Match race against Sir Barton. 
ogi ae 22 years old in 1939, lives in luxury at Faraway Farms, 
5 Samuel D. Riddle, built for him in the rolling meadow country, 
timated that Man o’ War has brought to his owner close to $1,000,000 in prize money, 


3 and =a of foals. TA 
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Sporting Events—Horse Gp 


Raci 


Pimlico 
PREAKNESS STAKES (3 YR. OLDS) of, : "es 

Se ee Winner, weight Time |Dollars|| Yr. Winner, weight “Time [Dollars 
» (1873 * |Surviva (110)... 2. 2 ise oe 2.437 hes] ttre oh 1916..)/Damrosch (115).......... 1.544-5 1,380 — 

1874.. Sulvepper C105 ENE ot Sikes 2.56 W-2} 0. ses 2907). itan (LG). oe ie ee as 1.542-5|. 4,800 — 

1875..|/Tom Ochiltree (110)...... 2,43 1-2)....... 1918*.|War Cloud (117)....... ‘,.. [1.53 3-5) 12,250 | 

1876. .|Bhirley (110)).)..0-. sede 2.443-4)......5 1918*.|Jack Hare, Jr. (115)....... 1.53 2-5) 11,250 . 

1877. .|Cloverbrook (110)......-. Dab te2l. o bee 1919. .|Sir Barton (126)..... +7 11-535 24,500 
.  1878..|Duke of Magenta (110)..../2.413-4),...... 1920..|Man o’ War (13 . {1.51 3-5| 23,000 
Ree. |ELATOIG LUO)! j.,.-66 ote vac 2.40 1-2 2,550/|1921..)/Broomspun (114) 1.541-5| 43,000 
 1880..|Grenada (110)...... .../2.40 1-2 2,000}/1922. .|Pillory (114) 1.51 3-5] 51,000 
 1881../Saunterer (110).. . {2.40 1-2 1,950)|1923. .) Vigil (1 1.53 3-5] 52,000 
- 1882../Vanguard (110).. . |2.44 1-2 1,250}|1924. .|Nellie Morse (121 . |1.571-5| 54,000 
~= 1883, .|Jacobus (110)... .|2.42 1-2 1,635}|1925. .|Coventry (126).... eee |i Ee.) 52,700 
 1884..|Knight of Ellersie (110) . |2.39 1-2 1,905|}1926. .|Display (126)..........-. 1.59 4-5| 53,625 
-1885.:|Tecumseh (118).......... 2.49 2,160}|1927. .|Bostonian (126).......... 2.01 3-5| 53,100 
a aes. iThe Bard: (118). / co .s 2.45 2,050]|1928. .|Victorian (126)...... Th ae 2.00 1-5 0 
Meese. WOUNDING (118). occ ie oi ond 2.39 1-2 1,675]|1929. .|Dr. Freeland (126).......- 2.01 3-5} 52,325 
; aSssecnimetund (118). cL. 49 1,185)||1930..|Gallant Fox (126)......... 2.00 3-5! 51,935 
| 1889. .|/Buddhist (118)........... 2.171-2 1,130]|1931..| Mate (126)............08 48,225 

1909. .|Effendi (116)............. 1.39 4-5 3,225]|1932../Burgoo King (126) 1.59 4-5 0,37. 
1910. .|/Layminster (84).......... 1.40 3-5 3,300}|1933..|Head Play (126). 26,850 
1911. .|Watervale (112).......... 1.51 2,700]/1934..|High Quest (126). 1.581-5| 25,17. 
1912. .|Col. Holloway (107). .. {1.56 3-5 1,450}/1935..|Omaha (126)... .. 1.58 2-5] 25,32 
1913. ./Buskin (117)...... . 41.53 2-5 1,670}|1936..|Bold Venture (126 1.59 27,325 
a 1914. .|Holiday (108)...... . {1.53 4-5 ,335|| 1937. .|War Admiral (126). 1.58 2-5) *45,600 
1915. .|Rhine Maiden (104). . |1.58 1,275||1938..|/Dauber (126)............ 1.59 4-51 51, 


- 144 miles; in 1889 it was 144 miles; in 1909 and 


Wea PIMLICO FUTURITY (2 YR. OLDS) WALDEN HANDICAP (2 YR. OLDS) 
ooo f= Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rsj Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
 1928|High Strung (122)......... : Twink (123), Mae. so seas ..| 84 |1.46 11,050 
_ 1929)Flying Heels (117) = Ned 'ORG2S): fs-|cee sapeme a 814/1.47 3-5] 11,400 
1930]Equipoise/ (119) é 5 Mate 25)).. 3% 25.010) 210 are eer 844/1.47 4-5) 10,325 
1931/Top Flight (119)..........4 -: OniPosti(lOO) wes 2. Siew oven 8144|1.45 2-5} 11,425 
1932|Swivel (116) tee i 2 War Glory (100)... ..| 836|1.501-5] 5,70 
1933|Not run..... : Chickstraw (118) 814|1.443-5| 4,770 
POG TOR). 1%. fac Firethorn (109).. 834/1.461-5} 9,370 
3 Ned Reigh (116) 8144 |1.49 4-5 4: 
Brooklyn (116) . 844)1.471-5| 8,270 
Nedayr (112)... .....| 846]1-45 4-5] 8,600 
yak Inscoelda (116) ...........5 8 14)1.49 7,860 
Priviledge finished first in the Futurity but was disqualified for fouling Matey. 
RIGGS HANDICAP (3 YR. OLDS) PIMLICO NURSERY (2 YR. OLDS) 
Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Dollars Winner, weight Fur.) Time |Dollars 
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23,775||Chicleight (119) 
Good As Gold (119)....... 
Happy Scott (122)........ 
Election Day (122)........ 
Garden Message (122)..... 
00}| Wise Daughter (119)...... 
Surveyor (122) .. 2... .0.05 
Grand Slam (122)......... 
Golden Era (122). ...°°.-. 
Rehearsal (119)...... 
Charlotte Girl (119 
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, Havre de Grace 
___ABERDEEN STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) EASTERN SHORE HANDICAP (2 YR. OLDS) 
Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs|| * Winner, weight 


sarees ay ; Neddie (116).. 
5 9,600 


QUITO GO Gn Or a or 


7|Benjam (119)............. 
8)Charlotte Girl (116). ...... 


eessssssss 
0 8 Ge Oe Go 
wo Qi 


Laurel 


: ee LAUREL STAKES (ALL AGES) SELIMA STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) a 
nn De Winner, weight, age |Fur.|,Time |Dollars| Winner, weight 
Ue eRe Current (111).. bn 1.40 3-5 
a 8 3: 10,425)/Khara (109)... . 8 +39 2-5) 

ew Stee : Tambour (112). is 9 4-5), 


cy oo oe i “th oue 
ae ote . Bagel | Mente Mee Cisay cs? 2 
Po ee wwe ee . ellie . 
OB) Rashi fs 8 . 4,851 ¢ 1.39 3-5] 
‘ : 4,690) | Tal ) 8 {1.39 2-5 


ee Oe 37 2, BOTS Jadole (ia) nc oc oath 1.41 4-5 


Nidsereatciec tunel : 7,825||Big Hurry (114)............ 1.41 


tai elle Ra ae Si lal Se RES A) SS ak 


Sporting Events—H orse rete 


Pon: Aqueduct 
___ DWYER STAKES (3 YR. OLDS) BROOKLYN HANDICAP (3 YR. AND UP) 
tenet weight Fur. Time | Doll’rs}) Winner, Age, Weight Fur. Time |Doll’rs _ 
-{12_ |2.313-5| 19,600||Biack Panther (4) (105)....] 9 |1.511-5| 13,750 
[12 2.34 197450 Light Carbine (8) (97)... 9 |1.503-5| 14/300 
.{12 |2.32 2-5] 11/500) Sortie (5) (ID.. ..... 212! 9 |1,494-5] 10,800 
{12 (2.34 2-5] 11/50 Guecalnnasite: (4) (127). 055} 9 |149 3,900 
12 2.31 2-5] 12}200]'Blenheim (4) (109) 9, ea ‘800 
12 |2.314-5| 4 ark Secret. (4) (118) « ‘| 9 |1.511-5]  3°380 
12 {2:32 4,090} Discovery (3) (113).. | 9 |1.494-5] 2'925 
9 |1.491-5] 9/200) Discovery i) (123) | 9 11.48 1-5} 10/200. 
9 l1°81 2-8| 10 7a0liseeey a Gass: 9 |13041-8| 1stos8 
i Pres) UW . a * 
- 1938 9 11:48 2-5| 8'900||The Chief ( y dos. 119 11.48 2-5) 18°45¢ 
com "GREAT AMERICAN ‘STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) TREMONT STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 
a Winner, weight Fur.| Time | Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
ee Weis ee Cy fetyek: % 
“i 1928'Soul of Honor............. 5 0.59 2-5) 13,800/|Jack High (110). oo} 8.28) ea 
Reto20 Grattan................... 5 |1.00 15,660||Sarazen II (125). 6 
1930 Equipoise (130). 222222212! 5 11.00 1-5] 14/450||Polydorus (115). 
1Oseulator (125)............ 5 }1.00 1-2) 12/250||/Economie (115). 
; 32 Puchero (110)...02 222222! 5 [1.00 (| 8/900 Balios (115)... 22. 
La 5 |1.01 1-5 
5 |1.00 2-5 
5 |1.001-5 
6 /1.123-5 5 50 
i au aetall (115). 6 {1.13 erpetuate 118) MR a BBS 5 |0.59 4,750 
938|151 Chico (119).- 6 |1.131-5| 3,900 [Mabiine GIONS cue eee 5 |0.59 4,250 
Jamaica 


YOUTHFUL STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) EXCELSIOR HANDICAP (3 YR. AND UP) | 
Winner, weight |Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, Age, Weight (Fur.| Time /Doll'rs 


“Joos oO Nt) -01 | 10,250]//Brown Flash (4) (114)...... 8Kl1 -46 2- 5 

~ 1929 oy ek ys eens 10; 4) (115) 

1930) Vanderpool.(125).......... 
WallUsiverse (117)............. 
932 Disdaintul (114 Swe 
933 Billy M. (112). 

1934 Angelic (114) . ‘ 

1935 White Cockade (11 

1936 Court Scandal (119). 

1937|Inhale (116).......... é 

2938|E1 Chico (114) .......-.-..- 
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8,300 anes (2)IOD) x: = aionieks 
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Hialeah 


INAUGURAL erage (3 YR. OLDS AND 


FLORIDA DERBY (3 YR. OLDS) 


Winner, weight 


ROC SR NW 
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1938) (Not Run)... .-- 23... ste J ee ee  H OlOCKS 5 ne ne 1 6 LAO 25] STS 
Winnings ($150,000 and Up) of Noted Running Horses — 

(includes amounts got also in ad and third place up to end of 1936) 

American American ‘ f 


in- Races| Win- 
Woa oe Won| nings 


$376,744||Misstep......... 21 | $182,815 
338,610 7 


‘olin 
Was Admit. 
e! oun 
oe Doreen. Flying Fox. 
-| 12 Bceptre. 
Pretty Polly, . 
Prince Palatin 


Ayrsbire........ 
= La Fleche....... 
Golden Prince... . Persimmon,..... 
Plucky Play..... iy re . Frusquin..... 


fe: Canter. a, she say. Gladiateur...... 
BEY LE oe CUNTO. jena ees 151,655 Colorado eee ee) 
i Asta coe 
‘Senge 1 0 English 


* Australian 
e. 1.13} 10} 192,705]|Isinglass. . Pee ea $290,275, 
Ae, ee Sy aa a ae i | 277,215|| Phar Lap....... 
Mee 141 184/438||/Coronach. "| 10] 247,370 


+ ; tal earnings iat reached $340,480. 
y Nov, 1, 1938. earecnt sips won $335,340; At Australian tracks, ATLOUne Eas Taces, we! 

sine, 12 races, $241, 559; Serdanapale, 11 Taces, $241,487; Gloaming, $215,50 
505, 


924 uo Sporting Events—Horse Racing 
Louisville (Churchill Downs) | 


KENTUCKY DERBY (3 YR. OLDS) — 
Year Winner, weight Time | Dollars Winner, weight 


—EESESSs) 

i cas PE SD Star: GLUT etter eects lorene 

: Vagrant 7). ee De ..|Stone Street (117) 
.| Wintergreen (117) 


si Donerail tii). o2 = scales are 

..|Old Rosebud (114)....... 2.0 
1. | Regret (112) 42 2. =. 

. -|George Smith (117). 

..|/Omar Khayyman (117) 
.|Exterminator (114) 


ae ( 

..|Black Gold (126). ......5. 2 

..|Flying Ebony (126)....... 2 
.|Bubbling Over (126)...... - 


..|Gallant Fox (126). 
..|Twenty Grand (12 
..|/Burgoo King (126) 
F A Broker’ s Tip (126) 
shtsipis chee ..|Cavaleade (126).......... 2.0 

sR Haiat eS i! ‘ Ba gsc cpege re ee 

Pista yaroge arevers F 3 ..|/Bold Venture (126)........ 

Pe ioaetatoke ntetsievsnsis -1 ../War Admiral (126)........ 

a ee é Se UB WIE. CL26) io! nie ein oe cre 2 pe 


_ ‘The distance until 1896 was 115 miles and since then 144 miles. 
; KY. JOCKEY CLUB STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) WALDRON HANDICAP (2 YR. OLDS) 
i Winner, weight Fur.| Time {Doll’rs Winner, age, weight Fur.) Time /|Doll’rs 


CAG CIGIGIGIaIG) GONG VGN 


1928/Glyde Van Dusen (122).. 1.38 4-5} 32,800||Jock (4) (122)............. 

29|Desert Light (122)......... 8 |1.39 | 26'865||Martie Flynn (4) (113)...2: 
Stars and Bars (4) (108).. 

O||Bargello (5) (110)... 

Pittsburgher 

eietaoy 4 (112) 


- 
w 
a 
. 
Aan 
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Bie ete ie Gui i ie 


. i (119). 
1934/Nellie Tine (119) 
1935|Grand Slam (122). 
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Latonia 
- LATONIA DERBY (3 YR. OLDS) INDEPENDENCE HAND. (3 YR. AND UP) ~ 

- Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs |! Winner, age, weight Fur.| Time Doll’ ts 

‘oro (121) ‘ CG) CLR at. Co eke 

Buddy Basil (118) weié 


i 30 Gallant Bpleny het? 
ay Spanish Play (121) 


SON 


WRASK 
at bk ek fe ef ft pet pt 


Gren orn on nS Brix 


* NENDLNNY 

J SSSwWHHROwW 
Ona eo 
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JEFFERSON PARK 
LOUISIANA DERBY (3 YR. OLDS) 


Winner, weight Fur.| Time Doll'rs” 


Jack Higgins (118) 

Calf Roper (117).. 

Michigan Boy (117). 

|Spanish Play (120).. 

Lucky Tom (120). 

Col, Hatfield 0 19). 
: Hickory Lad 


28|Justice F (4) (123)......... 
29|Vermajo (3) (10314)....... 
0) D y (4) (112 
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Santa Anita ce 
SANTA ANITA HANDICAP (3 YR. OLDS i 
AND OVER) 


peri 


SANTA ANITA DERBY (3 YR. OLDS) 


Ss EE 
5 Winner, weight Fur. Time. Dollars Winner, weight Fur.) Time por ey 


10 |2.04 1-5) 10. 
10 |2.02 4-5 90° 


cae Stagenana Opi ze 10 {2.01 3-81 91 os 


SPP er a Pa el 
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ting Events—Horse Racing " 
~_Arlington Park 


NGTON FUTURITY (2 ¥R. OLDS) HYDE PARK STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 


oe a -: 38, wee esate ee 


2 
33| Far Bear (116 


“| 8 |t "735 use 
He Br) ele i222) 8 


a **} 18,000 || Mad Money 117) ass fatiay tale 
38|'Thingumahob (17). . 31,110 || Beau James (117) 


“Dead heat-value to anc 
_ ARLINGTON H. (3 ¥B. OLDS AND UP) CLASSIC STAKES (3 YR. OLDS) 
Winner, age, weight (Fur.| Time |Dollars, Winner, weight Fur.) Time |Dollars 


eee 9 |1.50 2-5) 22,075||Blue Larkspur (126 10 |2.14 2-5] 59,90 
ee gin 10 /2.073-5) 34,400)|Gallant Fox (126). i -| 10 |2.03 4-5 oy 
6) (128)... 10 {2.03 1-5} 27,300})/Mate (126) ......... -| 10 |2.02 2-5 
vi 939 Plucky Play Om eee 10 /2.021-5) 22,000}/Gusto (126)........... 10 |2.03 3-5 
Me col Equipoise (5) (135).....-. 10 {2.02 3-5 9,260||Inlander (118)............ 10 |2,.12 

34!Ris Kulus (3) (10 biases 10 |2.02 2-5 9,580)/Cavalcade (126)........... 10 |2.02 4-5 
Se eae 10 |2.01 1-5 8,640)|Omaha (126). ............] 10 [2.01 2-5 
ass As 10 {2.02 8,480//Granville (126)...........| 10 |2.03 1-5 
ae ay BENS 10 |2.03 1-5; pa geht Flying toe (123) .........] 10 12.05 4-5 
Sen aA 10 '2.05 4,000}|Nedayr...................] 10 [2061-5 


STARS AND STRIPES (3 ¥R. OLDS AND UP) 
Winner, age, weight (|Fur.| Time Dollars 


Dowagiac (4) (108)... 
50||Blue Larkspur (4) (121 
Plucky Play (4) one: 
Equipoise (4) (129)..... 
Indian Runner (4) saan ae 4 
Indian gy a ® (118)... 
Discovery (4) (126)........ 
Stand Pat a (tigscrades 
eueoe (Sy 4809) Se ei ee 
War Minstrel (4) (107). . 


Wikingtan Park 


_ AMERICAN DERBY (3 YR. OLDS) GREAT WESTERN HANDICAP 
3 YRS. OLD AND UP 


are age, weight |Fur.; Time |Doll 


LASSIE STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 
Winner, weight \Fur.; Time 


-_ 
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mest Mata 1 Bart it) Weekes A a 
1934! Motto (119)............. 
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Winner, weight Time {Dollars 


ule 8) eet Cae ae ae & ad 25}| (Not run) 
929 Windy City (118). 1 -10 
Reveille Boy (11 ) 
LiMate te (126). 


|Pur.j 


1 lay (116) 1202201 °i0"|2 1057" Fe Count Morse (4) (126)... 


=) 2 eRe || Her Reig 


Racing Paid States $8,850,336 in 1937 


Total Warered as 


aitates” Prot 


1937 
Rh WSleteee Mavis $47,976,296 $39,359,861 $1, $13, 051 
. 39,842,080 32,133,764 561,312 
. 33,577,171 29,452,527 935,771 


22,733,492 34, ,096,865 


. 17,511,720 9,995,537 612,910 
11,954,170 10,369,142 199,268 
10,231,001 10,987,790 192,740 
8,850,181 6,772,751 140,723 


6 000 , 
4,267,382 3,295,848 59,045 


2,695,004 ; 300, 492 32,641 5 
r ,500,000 is ; 
Sa iilgnet® =i | 13)812;878 Rule mye des 442,574 


*By s 

Estimated: “State receives no income. 

: , 1937 (last year of racing in State). 

uM ioe eae ae inchide pe aad Missouri, where the states had no control over r: 
7. r 


_ Mrs. Payne Whitney First Lady of the Turf 
first | to the turf. She was hailed at the seventh annu: 

s. Payne once i fe or estima of | dinner of the club as ‘‘The First Lady 
13, 1938) at Lexington, Ky., to} American Turf. ” John Hay (Jock) Whitney. 
a thie Paar in and scroll emblematic of life | of the honor guest, made the pring addr 
hi in the club and distinguished service cf 


Grand National Steeplechase 


‘ (4 miles, 856 yds.; 4 yr. olds and up; near Liverpool, England) Bie! 
Winner Owner Year | _ Winner Owner 
Shaun Spadah....... T. McAlpine Shaun Soilin .-.|W. Midwood 
Music Hall See ite Hugh ‘Kershaw |Grakle.... .|C. R. Taylor 
Sergt. Murphy...... Stephen Sanford Forbora. . .|W. Pursonage 
Master Robert...... Lord Airlie . .|Kelsboro Jac .|Mrs. F. A. Clark 
-|Double Chance. .|Maj. D. Goold ..{Golden Miller.......}Miss D. Paget 
.|Jack Horner. .|C, Schwartz ..|Reynoldstown......- Noel Furlong 
opis} 0) |: eee Pee .|Mrs. M. Partridge .|Reynoldstown...,,., Noel palones 
ae Apperaty “Ti Tim H. S. Kenyon Royal Mail......... H. L, T 


*Battleship.. ....... Mrs. M. WS Scott 
Battleship, 12 years old, was ridden by Bruce 


:|Gregalack . ‘|Mrs. Gammell 


4 *Battleship, a son of Mano’ War,” is the first 
_ American owned and American bred horse to win 
the Grand National. Mrs; Marion duPont Scott is 
the wife of Randolph Scott, movie actor. Battle- 
ba ship was victor by a scant head over Royal Danieli 
_ and paid 40 to 1, slightly higher in the mutuels. 

- The purse was worth $35,000 to the winner. 


Hobbs, 17 years old, son of Reginald Hobbs, trainer 
of the horse. The time was 9:2945. 

The Grand National is run at Aintree, England,- 
over a course of four miles and 856 yards. The 
record for the Grand National is 9:20 made in 


} 
: 


i 
: 
; 
‘ 


1934 by Golden Miller. 


Grand Prix De Paris Winners—1 Mile 7 Furlongs (3,000 Meters) 


-: 


Yn Horse Owner Yr. Horse Owner ¥r.| Horse Owner 
1927 Fiterari..... M. P. Moulings. 1931|Barneveldt.. M. Sa _ de Rivaud. Freer: ....|E. Rothschild. 
a 1928/CrideGuerre Ogden Mills. 1932; Strip Willow|A, J Duggan,.|;1936 Mieutce....|/E. Masurel. 

1929) Hotweed. [N- Birkin. - jek Cappiello. . ._|Lady Granard. -|/3982 Cluirvoyant. BE. M. de Hoz. 


Federicc, Tesio 


1938|Nearco.. ... 


» 1930)/Corn’ anderie ld. Henriquet. 


Epsom Derby 


(Epsom Downs, 14 miles S. W. of London; 1 mile and 881 yards; 3 yr. olds) 


ee a ee 


ra Ye] Winner Winner Owner Secord | es Winner Owner aa) Second 

4 1928 Felstead....... Cunliffe i hbsacs Flamingo 1934! Windsor Lad. . .|Rajpipla, H. M.|Easton 
WOZ0 TrIBON Ae Yeu. ..: W. Barnett... .|/Walter Gay esa Bahram...2i 5%). . Aga Khan..... Goodfellow 

1930 Blenheim...... Aga Khan . |Lliad 1936|Mahmoud...... Aga Khan..... aj Akbar 
_ 1931 Cameronian .|J. A. Dewar Orpen 1937|Mid-Day Sun.. * |Mirs. G.B. Miller|Sandsprite 
4 1932 April 5th....... Allaveesihe astur 1938/BoisRousse! P...|R. L. Beatty... |Scot’h Union 
ae 1933) Hyperion toy, Lord Derby. . .|K’g Solomon | 

° Pp, Lorillard, of New York, won the Derby in 1881 with Iriquois, ridden by F. Archer. v3 
fad ue Epsom Derby was first run in 1780. The course 1900-1920 was 1 mile, 4 fur., 29 yards. 


_ Best time over the old course, 2-34 4-5 by Spion Kop in 1920; best time over the new course, 
ae 4-5 by Mahmoud in 1936. 


Largest Winnings By One Horse in a Year 


Horse SE SUT || Year Horse Amount|; Year Horse Amount 

1912. . Star Charter. aie ens 5 | 1921. .}Morvich........ $115,234|| 1930.|Gallant Fox..... $308,275 
1913. {Old Rosebud. . 7111922. 1 PHOTy: 2. hes 3 95, 1931. es Silght sal Sot aiat 219,000 
1914. .|Roamer.......: 29. ois B1)1998. ev. Bis ve hires e 272,008)| 1932./Gusto........... 45,940 
D 0a. | |BOrrow......: ae 20,195/|1924. Sarasen! Pic evel Ate 95,64 1933. Sa Wood.. 88,050 
19) 49}735||1925. .| Pompey 121,630|| 1934>)Cavalcade ...... 1,235 
59,505//1926. .|Crusader ....... 6,033|| 1935.;Omaha ......... 42,255 

,137}|1927. .| Anita Peabody . 111,905|| 1936.|Granville....... 110,295 

88,250|/1928. ,|High Strung . 3,59 1937. |Seabiscuit . -| 168,580 

166,140|/1929. ||Blue Larkspur...| 153,450|| *1938. 'Stagehand...... 189,700 


eaviest Wining Fedele (ilbts 1908) J. 
_ Ha. srry Payne Whitney (1913, 1920, 
3h 453,598; Mrs 

_ Mars $206, a5B:, “(1937 pies: Ss. o: 


sta 
set one) $13 377, 370; 
ype ‘approximately Noy. 1, 1938. 


prowerd. 214, 559. 


© Jockey Johnny Adams rode six consecutive 
Winners (April 7, 1938) at the Bay Meadows track, 
San Mateo, Cal. The 24-year-old Kansan rode in 
seven races that day. He finished third in the 
first and then went to town. His winners and the 
Bo. mutuel prices they paid were: Miss Amie, 
$19.60; Danke Schon, $10; Rock X, ~$14; Dr. 
‘Spoon, $16; Monsweep, $16. 80, and Undulate ‘$5. 80. 
$2 win parley on the six winners would have 
turned $133, 0. 
_ Gordon Richards. a leading English rider, rode 
2 consecutive winners over a three-day span in 
1933. In 1930 Albert Adams drove home nine con- 


Cornelius Vanderbilt Whitney, who decided in 
1937 to retire from racing and to sell his stable, 
- announced plans (Oct. 16, 1938) to return to the 

_ turf in 1939. Whitney announced that he had 

- engaged K. L. Snyder as trainer and that he would 

: 


P .- 


ames Ra Keene, $1,064,927; 
1924, 1926, 1927, 1929), $1, 662, 137; 
SRD: cams (1934), $251,138; A. G. Vanderbilt 1935); $303,605; (1936) Mrs. Ethel V. 


running tracks—(1910) $2,942,233; 
Masioy $13,674,160; 


"iis _ Jockey Adams Rides Six Winters in a Row 


R : Cornelius V. Whitney Returns to Turf in 1939 


S. C. Hildreth (1908-1911), $359,- | 
;_C. V. Whitney (1930-1933), 


(1915) $2,853,037; fia} 


(1935) $12,794,418: ' (1936) $12/994'605: 1937) R. 


secutive winners over the Marlboro cotrse in 
Maryland over a three-day span. George Fordham, 
a British rider in the sixties and seventies scored — 
six winners in one day. Fred Archer, another _ 
noted English rider, thrice got six winners aoe 
in one day, in 1877, 1882 and 1884, Ja 

rode six winners, the entire card, at Lou ville in 
1907 and in 1916 Herman Phillips did the same 
thing at Reno. 

Earl Sande rode six consecutive winners at 
Havre de Grace, Md., in 1919. Aloe Sylvester guided 
seven winners home in a day at Ravenna Park, 
Ohio, in 1930. Many other jockeys have ridden — 
home six winners ina day but, not consecttivengs i 


race a few two-year-olds. When Whitney decid 
to retire from racing he said it was because 
“lack of time’’ and promises that he might retv 
When he sold his string of racers he ieee 
brood stock and his stud farm in ae 


AURORA 
Aurora, Iilinois 


Winner 
.|/Gov. Chandler. . 


AQUEDUCT 
(Aqueduct, N. Y.) 

Reaaed sey Mythical King...) 8 1:37 2-5 
Airflame........ xf [1:28 3-5 
: 8 1/1911:43 4-5 
6 1:11 1-5 
8 1:36 4-5 
bil Sa oe 1036 |2:10 3-5 
0:58 4-5 
5% =|1:11 2-5 
Sig [1:45 2-5 
63 [1:17 3-5 
9 1:49 1-5 

anior Champion El Chico. -| 634 [1:18 
( Glendale Stpl. ...|Ossabow........ 20 4:48 4-5 

AGUA CALIENTE 
3 (Aqua Caliente, Mex.) 
Agua Cal. Hdep. .|/Seabiscuit....... 19 {4:50 2-5 
ARLINGTON PARK 
(Arlington Heights, Iil.) 

yes Idle Miss......., 8 Her 1-5 
ee ane ies Grim Reaper | 8 1:36 1-5 


BAY MEADOWS 
(San Mateo, Calif.) 


California Derby]Grim Reaper... ‘ 


_ Bay Mead. Hdcp.|Seabiscuit....... 9 

_  * Track Record. 

; ‘ BOWIE 

i . Bowie, Md. 

_ South. Maryland} Challephen. 1:47 4-5 
Bowie Hep... . .|Sun Bere 5 1:48 2-5 
Rowe Memorial. .|Sun ieeret, ob ates 1:13 4-5 

Bowie Hdeap....iCount Arthur.... 2:46 

BELMONT PARK 
’ (Long Island, N. Y.) 
rf . 

209 3-5 

253 
746 1-5 
Boo aouaes 740 2-5 
ee 137 2-5 

wanes 731 
256 4-5 

210 

44 
746 2-5 
745 1-5 
bares 337 3-5 

CHURCHILL DOWNS 
(Leuisville, Ky.) 
entucky Oaks..|Flying Lee......] 9 [1:52 4-5 
EMPIRE CITY 
(Yonkers, N. Y.) j a: 
OCDE Pre-eminent..... . - 
Gastu s posa.........| 9% |1:57 3-5 
SUSY is oder eiSicrs » 816 |1:48 1-5 
Sere aia Clodion.........] 8+ |1:44 1-5 
ae OW icp eee ton 13 1:10 2-5 
wn Hde Treat Union..... ¢ 2 
sley Hdep.. P. .| Xalapa Clown . 8+ 11:45 


DELAWARE PARK 
(Stanton, Del.) 


dit. 8% 11:45 4-5 
seg Mc 814 11:45 3-5 
Ke alee arica 19 2:03 3-5 
.| War Magic. 2 
:|Patterdemalion 8% |1:441-5 
{| Airfl 6 1:13 3-5 
5 10:59 1-5 
wn... “16 3:46 2-5 
‘Stpl. :|20 5:06 2-5 
54% |1:07 
fanaa 9 1:53 
HOLLYWOOD PARK 
(Inglewood, ey 
Sere 3 1/16{1:43 2-5 
é 2:03 4-5 
wril....... i‘ 10 2:04 3-5 


Other a on 3 aay “Tracks j in 1937 


DETROIT ‘aa 
(Detroit, Mich.) pee 
Event Winner Fur.) Time 
Moslem Temple. ty 1208. 
Wolverine. “5 om ni 3 Aas 
‘ontchartrain . Sie 11:45 4-5 
Onther ai)... W238: S/ie 1:57 2-5 
Alger Memorial. . Biko |1:44 4-5 " 
Belle Island Sturdy Duke... .| 6 1 
De La Salle. Bernard F....... 8+ ; ‘ 
Cadillac, . Candescent. . - -- 6 112 2. , 
St. Clair... Beau James. 5 11:00 2-5 
MotorCity Hdep.|Mucho Gusto....| 844 [1:44 3-5 _ P 
HAWTHORNE ; 
(Chicago, Il.) ¢ P 
Autumn Hdep...|Smart Trick. ....| 6 1:15 1-5 = 
Gold Cup....... RSPOSA 4. cies 10 2:13 re 2 
Labor Day Hdep. eas es aS Oa Oe 6 1:12 4-5 
Sprint Hdep..... Mr Biave.c: oat< 6 1:14 4-5 
Presid. Trophy. ./Chance Ray.....| 8 1:42 we 
Speed Hdep.....|Mr. Blaze....... 1:12 j 
HawthorneHdep. Unselfish....). 8% (1:14 2-5 t 
HIALEAH Aah 
(Miami, Fla.) Lo ae 
Hialeah Stakes. .. 6 ieee 
Miami Beach... . 8 1337 sy 
Flamingo Stakes . 9 ere a 
JAMAICA * 
(Jamaica, N. Y.) Y 
Paumonok...... Busark 27s 1: 443 Fidis: fe: 
Stuyvesant. ..... Merry Lassie....]. 6 jL:1 
Jamaica Hdep...|Clodion......... 1:12 1-5 : 
Wood Memorial.|Fighting Fox....] 8+ |1:43 
Continental.....|Roguish Girl....] 834 |1:45 
Remsen.........|Johnstown...... 6 rh i 
HAVRE DE GRACE jae 
(Harve de Grace, Md.) vee 
Wrartortioves alae Masked General.] 6 1:12 
Philadelphia its .|Burning Star....| 814 |1:45 
Chesapeake S....|Bourbon King...] 8 a {iv 
Potomac.. . | Menow.... 2...) 8 | 
Havre de Grace. -|Seabiscuit...... 9 
Susquehanna....|Lavengro....... 6 
LATONIA 
(Covington, Ky.) 
Covington...... Main Man...... 
Latonia Hdep...|Arabs Arrow. 
LAUREL 
(Laurel, Md.) 
Capital Hdep. ...|Rough Time..... 6 
Columbus Day..|John One....... 8 
S. L. Jenkins....|Volitant........ 
Washington.....|Jacola.......... 10 
R. Johnson Hdep.|Johnstown...... 6 
Maryl'd Futurity|Challedon....... 6 
Maryland Hdep. .|Jacola.......... 10 
‘Chevy Chase 8...|Annibal........ 20 


LINCOLN FIELDS 
(Crete, Til.) 


Peabody Mem... |Safeand Sound..] 9 
Tanool «5 ale a. Chance Ray. | g1/ 
POLET Reon exe) 5.550 Mountain Ridge. 7 
Crete Hdep..... Cross Bow II....| 6 
LEXINGTON 
(Lexington, Ky.) 
Breeders’ Fut....|Johnstown...... | 6 
NARRAGANSETT 
(Pautucket, R. I.) 
Narragansett... .]Accolade...... ae 
Governors. . . |Stagehand...... 
er Williams. .|Sun Egret....... 
N. England Oaks|Handcuft.. z 
Autumn Hdep.. .|Bull Lea 
New England. ...|Fair Stein. . 
Aquidneck Hdep. Mucho Gust 


N. England Fut. .|C 
are yer. 
Pawtucket. 
Jeanne d’ Ar 
Betsy. Leelee yy 
King Phillip. . 
Fall River. . 
se Men.. 
Blackstone...... 
Narragansett Sp. |Stagehand 


~~ am . * 5® ol ree oe ae p oe ied 
— 928 Sporting Events—Horse Racing 
NARRAGANSET ; TS yb SARATOGA EY 
(Continued) (Continued) A 
“4 Event Winner Fur Time Event Y Winner Fur. 
~ Old Colony...... Heather Time...| 6 1:11 3-5 | The Albany.....|Giles County....| 6 
Provideiion: .....|Merry Lass*.... ° 1:10 4-5 ce cae ee Mer raster soy iy. ; 
Lavengro*...... e Kenner ..: .: Ul Lea.....-.- 
Worcester Hdep. |Stage Beauty....| 6 1:10 4-5 The Sanford.....)Ariel Toy....... Ging 
’ Rhod Isl. Hdep..} War Admiral....] 9 1:15 2-5 The Wilson...... War Admiral....| 8 
-~ Wannamoisette..|Gilded Knight...| 814 |1:45 4-5 Delaware....... Go Home....... 8 
>» ‘Chopmist......; Mr, Blaze... .... 6 1:13 1-5 American Legion.| Airflame........ 7 
* Dead Heat ? Mohawk........|Bulwark 8 
ese aia Saratoga Hdep. . .|) War Admiral 
; PIMLICO Meren. & Citizens|Great Union. 
= (Baltimore, Md.) ChamplainHdep.|Espoa...... 
oe ochre eine Sketchbook... .. : % Me = Whitney........ War Admiral.... 
timore Autu’n|Sun Hgert....... : - 
 Special......... Seabiscuit.......| 934 |1:56 3-5* SUFFOLK DOWNS 
_ Baltimore Spring |Infantry. 6 1:12 (Boston, Mass.) 

_ Dixie........... | Pormpoon 9% |1:564-5 | paul Revere...../Finance........ 8% 
_ Pimlico Hdep.... |Bull Lea..... 84+ |1:451-5 | The Yankee.....|Cravat......... 8 3/16 
_ Richie Hdep..... Honey Cloud....| 6 1:12 1-5 Constitution. ...|Thanksgiving. ...} 8 
K: 4 grack Record made in match race against War | Bunker Hill.....|High Velocity...| 8 3/16 
dmiral. nit 
ht: ROCKINGHAM 
} ; (Salem, N. H.) 8 
30 oe span Couan Paes . a 3-5 Saas ane eee od eee 2 

- Roe arkGs. 5 |Geraldst i. oso. 2 assachusetts...|Menow......... 

Maplewood. ee oats cee aunt 54% et ped Mayflower......|Heather Time...] 5% 
Jolumbus Day... |Napper Tandy... : - 
_ White Mountain. |Wise Prince.....| 8 1:38 3-5 TANFORAN _ 
- Bennington..... Beaten 25) iak « 8 1:40 (San Bruno, Calif:) 
A.J. Pierce......|Rough Time..... 6 1:11 3-5 | 816 


SANTA ANITA 
(Los Angeles, Calif.) 


Christmas Hdep. (He Did........./ 8 {1:38 1-5 
_ Calif. Breeders...|Timberland..... 4 0:49 
Championship S. |Iron Hills.......| 8 1:40 3-5 
> Wew Year's... |/Gosum......... 84% |1:43.2-5 
_ San PasualeH... Sun Fegret.<......| 7 1:23 2-5 
Va@ SARATOGA 
Ba roe Si (Saratoga, N. Y.) 
.»-.+. |Hight-Thirty ....) 54 11:05 1-5 
acts Matterhorn. :.; 6 715 
Patt: Highseope......| 5% (1:06 1:5 


_ Seabiscuit Defeats War 


_ Seabiscuit, a grandson of Man 0’ War, defeated 
_ War Admiral, a son of Man o’ War, by four lengths 

(Noy. 1, 1938) in a match race for $15,000 on the 
Pimlico track at Baltimore. Seabiscuit, the horse 
_ with the trick knee from the Pacific Coast, ran the 
mile and three-sixteenths in 1:56 3-5, clipping one- 

‘fifth of a second from the Pimlico track record for 
the distance made earlier in the year by Pampoon. 
The fractional times for the race were: 0:23 3-5, 


San Franc. Hdep.|Whichee........ 
TROPICAL PARK 
(Miami, Fla) 


Christmas Hdep.{Mucho Gusto....| 8% 
E. P. Howard M.|Mucho Gusto....| 8 44 
Tropical Hdep.. .|Tatterdemalion..} 84 


WASHINGTON PARK 
(Homewood, Ill.) , 


Prairie States. ...|Smart Trick.....] 6 
Lakeside: os Mar Len tes ous 8 
Olympia Fields. .|MarLe......... 6 
Ravisloe Stakes. .|Olney.......... 6 


Admiral in Match Race 


0:47 3-5, 1:11 4-5, 1:36 4-5 and 1:56 3-5. 


made in 1923. 


on the outcome. Of this sum $54,898 wa 


Here is the chart of the race: 


it did not count, the time for the mile was almost a 
second faster than the track record of 1:37 3-5 


A crowd of 40,000 viewed the race and bet $76,811 


on War Admiral and $21,913 on Seabiscuit. 
winner returned $6.40 for each $2 mutuel ticket. 


rs 


BO rt ES rat pat ft fat tt et Ft 
ere arone 

We bo bo Lpirmah a noid ts 
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SRHSHHHHEHEE | 
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WONARSWOORNIE YD 
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— 


Bro a 
QNer Gro 


Pmt Yah ot Jf pk ft 
1 


SAHRA RDAB BE 
TVOHAMOASA 


Although 


S wagered 
The 


Dollar 


‘ ei é Wt.| PP.) St.|] % 1% | %|%1 % | %] 1 [Fin Jockey |Mutuals) gags 
‘ Scuit........) 120) 2 1 12 12 | 1146/1 44/2 1ns |1 hd} 14 |Woolf,...... $6.40 $2.20 
: r Admiral....| 120! 1 2 2 2 2 2 '1hadl2 2 2 |Kurtsinger .. 25) 
_ Awners—1, C. S. Howard; 2, Samuel D. Riddle. 
__ Here are the records of the horses. 
x ra ah - Seabiscuit, 5 years old War Admiral, 4 years old 
3 Starts] Ist 2nd 3rd | Earn’s Year Starts| Ist | 2nd 3rd Earn’s 
35 5 7 5 | $12,510//1936........ 6 3 2 1 | $14,000 
*23 9 1 5 2859951) LOST SA. 8 8 0 0 166,500 — 
15 il 2 1 168,580}/1938........ 11 9 1 0 90,840 
trae gee 11 6 4 1 130.395 - ——— 
; Total 25 20 3 1 |$272,14 
Mise « 84 31 14 12 ($340,480 ‘ : : 


lanl 7. 

__ Equipoise, winner of $338,610 in six years of 
acing, died (Aug. 4, 1938) at the C. V. Whitney 
arm near Lexington, Ky. Equipoise, holder of 
the world’s record of 1:34 2/5 for the mile, was 
retired from the turf in 1935 after suffering a 
bowed tendon. In 51 starts Equipoise won 29, 


Walter 5S. Vosburgh, former handicapper and 
steward of the New York Jockey. Club, who retired 
in 1934 after 60 years with horse racing 


, Roche 
in the | 


teeth but is treated with greatest attention by hi 


owner. Merrick won 62 races and pro 


bulk of a fortune that Milam pyramided to pur- 
chase his breeding farm, named after Merrick. 


placed in 10 and showed in four. “Ekky” was 
foaled in 1928 and raced into his seventh year, 
accepting high imposts and beating many of. the 


best horses of his time. _. 

' Pennant, the sire of Equipoise 
1938) 
years old. 


died 


| Metropolitan district, died (Sept. 11 1938 in New 
chell -, of multiple Hhvonibese ct NG 


le, N. ¥ 
within one month of being 84 years old. 


on ‘the Whitney farm. Behnant was 27 


vided the 


” 
(Nov. 7, 


He 


- 
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vee a ae Shes oe oe Sw or > Cy ee A ae 


ro ~ Werld’s Best Horse Racing (Running) Records 


These records are up to November ist, 1938 


Age Weight 
Yrs.| Lbs. 


Time Date Track ~ ek 
EEE AT ROE ee ae | 


3 1906, Sept. 7/Butte, Mont, ind 
6, Feb. * 5|Juarez, Mex, 3 
115 9, Mareh 13|Santa Anita, Cal. , 


ion Feb. 9|Juarez, Mex. Patt 
16|Aqueduct, N. ¥. e 

10|Juarez, Mex. ~~ 

~ 8\Juarez, Mex. yi 

22 Sheepshead Bay, N. ¥, 5 

/Brighton, petand), j a3 

12/Coney Isi., Cinn. 

20|Wash.P’k, ‘Chic. f } 
. 


1 
Aang ner 


1 He COW ICC RON OOD 


a et tht 
' 


Miami, Fila. 

16| Belmont Park, N. Y. 
19/Arlington Hehts. 
22/Churchill Downs 
:1|Saratoga. N. Y. A 
20|Arlington Park, Dlinois” 
14 Coney Isl. Cinn. 
20|Latonia 

San Mateo. Calif. 

11/San Bruno, Calif. 
Pawtucket, R. T. 
25/Belmont Park, N. Y. 

16} Newmarket, Husianalt 
Brighton, rapa! 
Sheepshead Bay, N. Y. 
12|Belmont Park, N. Y. 
18|Newmarket, England 
25|Latonia, Ky. 
4|Belmont Park, N. 8 
18/Latenia, Kv. 
8|Montevideo, Ur way. t 
8|Agua Caliente, 6x4) 
8|Salisbury, England — 
19|Ascot, England. i 
Belmont Park, N. Ye 
Toronto. Can. 

Seattle, Wash. 


ato iSnark,.).c.cc. do. 
R 


Clang 
7 1-2 ee ey | 
R 


A Doon 


70 yds. 
70 yds. 


'Top Gallant.... 
Hark Forrard 
allot 
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1 
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to ie bo WO imw Lal od 
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amo GUT 


Tijuana, Mex, 
New Orleans La. 
20| Oakland, Cal. 

7 Louisville, Ky. 


feanie ‘Algol : 
*Lucretia Borgia...... 
temia 


Beenie Coe On ae ROO Le DO Ne SoS Oe Cee ENE seceum 


CHRON CR RAN 


rs 


be Ra te ne Mee et Toe ed al cel cl el ool ol ol ool el ed ee oo 
‘ 
a 


OTH 1 OV Or CO He Ha 0 OD He OT fe Cr ST OO 


_ -hill course. 
“Biase on ag over old Futurity course at Sheepshead Bay, 170 feet less than 34 mile. 


OVER A STRAIGHT COURSE 


Time 


Age |Weight 


Yrs. 
ee! ee i . 20)Butte. Mont. 
Galiey. Beyer i ; Jan.  27|Arcadia, Cal. 
Young Marti 5 a {19% 28| Belmont =e 
Gloaming.... 921, J 12| Wellington, N 
Preceptor...... => 4 19| Belmont Park, Ey 
Orissa... - 


Horse 


4|Belmont Park. N. 
2|Epsom, England. ; 
: E . 12|Belmont Park a¢ 

RO tase el ; Oct.” 21|Morrls Park, N. ¥. ” 
nd TA Seg 2 3 rris 


M’ts.;Wonj| Yr. 


Wins oe 1 oe lade ate 2 Ef) ~ 

i 44 al he satel ets 
ensen 5 ..|M. Peters... ..] 1,0 fo 
5 sie aaa 1038 2 


155 


1g mile, Temple Harvester, Aurora, Tll., Aug. 5, ! 
1925, 5845 

1 mile *(world’ s record), Greyhound,* Lexington, 
~Ky., *Sept. 29, 1938, 35544. 

1 mile, in a ra "Greyhound, Springfield, Ill., 
Aug. 21, "1936, 1i573 

1 mile on half- tile track, Greyhound*, 
- N.Y., July 16, 1937, 1.593 
—~ "1 mile by a stallion, Lee Axworthy*, 
£ Ky., Oct. 8, 1916, Vy, 

1 mile, Sy a gelding 
Ky., Seok. 28, 1937, 

: Two-year- old. elaine, Reynolda, Lexington, Ky., 
Oct. 3,. 1933, 2.0 

Three- -year- aid ainiiions Dean Hanover *Lexing= 
ton, Ky., Sept. 24, 1937, 1:58%4. 

Three-year-old gelding, Greyhound, Springfield, 
‘Til., Aug. 21, 1935, 2.00. 

Four-year-old stallion, Dean Hanover, 
ton, Ky., Sept. 25, 1938, 1:5845. 

Four-year-old gelding, Greyhound, Springfield, 
Mil, Aug. 21, 1936, 1.5714 

Gne mile by a mare, “Rosalind, Lexington, Ky., 
» Oct. 4, 1938, 1:56%4. 

mile by a yearling, Airdale*, Lexington, Ky., 
oct. "2. ‘1912, 2.1534. 

1 mile, by a two-year-old, Hanover’s Bertha*, 
“Lexington, Ky., Oct. 15, 1929, 2.02. Lawrence Han- 
over*, Lexington, Ky., Oct. ii, 1934, 2.02. 

1 mile, by a three-year- -old (driven by Alma 
Sheppard, eleven years old), Dean Hanover*, Lex- 
ington, Ky., Sept. 24, 

1 mile, by a five-year- -old, Gre tholute Lexington, 
 Ky., Sept. 28, 1937, 1.5 

ug "mile, by’ a is ea -old. Greyhound, 
ton, Ky., Sept. 29, 1938, 1:5514 
_.. 1 mile, to high-wheel sulky, “Lou Dillon*, Cleve- 
3 land, “Ohio, Sept. 12, 1903, 

5 1 mile, to high-wheel acts. “on half-mile track, 
4 eae Billiken*, Goshen, N. Y., Aug. 20, 1914, 


Under aay A Nie Oita Boris, Old 


Fastest two heats, Greyhound, “ Springfield, T.; 
Aug. 2}, 1936, 2.02, 1.5714 

Fastest three, heats, Greyhound, Goshen, N. Y., 
Aug. 13, 1936, 2.01, 2.0014, 2.00; Rosalind, ‘Lexing- 
ton, Ky", ay 30, 1937, 2.02, 2/00, 1.5914. 


Goshen, 
Lexington, 


Greyhound*, Lexington, 


Pie 


*Lexing- 


Megha’ yp ee core 


*Lexing- 


i 1916, "5 a, Directum I*, Syracuse, N. Y., Sept. 14, 
geet eine ‘Billy Direct, *Lexington, Ky., Sept. 28, 
1938, 1:55. 

__1 mile, by a stallion, Billy Direct, *Lexington, 

,» Sept. 28, 1938, 1:55. 

mile by a mare, Her. Ladyship, *Indianapolis, 

nd., Sept. 17, 1938, 1:5732. 

1 mile, by a gelding, myuece Alert}, New York, 

. ¥.7+. Sept. 23, 1903, 

; ‘1 mile, driven by a Je Highland Scott (Mrs. 
Teh, eae), Goshen, N. Y., Aug. 22, 1929, 
se a 


mit 3 8 eet, in open, Winnipeg, Toledo, O., 
a ‘mile, in a face, Directum I., Columbus, Ohio, 
Sept. 30, 1914, a Billy Direct, Lexington, Ky.., 
‘Sept, 29, 1937, 1.5 
aa mile, by eu in a face, Miss Harris M. 
; roiedoy ‘Ohio, July 23, 1918, 1.5814. 
4 mile, half-mile track, in race, Single G., Des 
Moines, Iowa, Aug. 26, 1918, and Winnipeg, Louis- 
aaa Ky., Sept. 12, 1928; and May E. Grattan, 
Raleigh, N. C., Oct.’ 17, 1930, 2.01. 
a nts yearling alsy, Heinet Queen, Phoenix, 
Ov., 14, 1916, 2:1614 
5 ‘yearling colt, Frank Perry*, Lexington, 
BY) tale pt, 12, 1911, 2.15, 
1 mil ee two-year-old colt, Calumet Cheater, Lex- 
ington, K Oct. 2, 1931, 2.0034. 
ce two-year-old colt, in race, His Majesty, 
Inc ianapolis, Sept. 7, 1932, 270 
‘ mile, by three-year-old colt or race, Billy Di- 
Feet, Lexington, Ky., Sept. 29, »1.58, 
1 mile by three-year-old felaing, Little Pat, Lex- 

‘ - ington, Ky., Oct. 2, 1936, 1 

ick ee two heats, Directum. Re Columbus, Ohio, 
Oct. , 1914, 1:58, 2:00. 


Prt gainat time. 
"the racer. 


? 


Sporting Events—Horse Racing 


. Trotting and Pacing Records 
(By Roger Duncan, secretary, National Trotting Assn., Hartford, Conn.) 
TROTTING RECORDS d 


+Paced by runner to sulky carrying a wind or dust seat the runner prece ing 


Ags tae he oe 


11% miles, ae rea Indianapolis, Ind., Sept. 
14, 1937, 3.021 

2 miles, Péter Meco, North Randall, Ohio, 
Aug. 15, 1925, 4.10 

2 miles on siaif-smife track, Peter Manning, Birm- 
ingham, Ala., Oct. 23, 1925, 4.23. 

3 miles, Nightingale*, Nashville, Tenn., (reg.), 
Oct. 20, 1893, 6.5545. 

3 miles in thee Fairy Wood, Minneapolis, Minn., 
July 1, 1895, 7.1 

4 miles, Bone Re Blackpool, England}. Sept. 
11, 1899, 9.58. 
2, 4 miles, Se Senator L., San Jose, Cal., (reg.), Nov. 

5 miles oe race, haf-mile track, Imogene Con- 
stantine, Quebec, Canada, Sept. 29, 1919, 12.0844 

10 miles, Pascal*, New York, N. Y. (reg. My Nov. 
2, 1893, 26. 15. 

10 miles in race, Controller, San Francisco, Cal. 
(reg.). Nov. 23, 1878, 27.2344. 

20 miles, Capt. McGowan*, Boston, Mass. (reg.), 
Oct. 31, 1865, 58.25. 

30 miles, Gen. Taylor*, Cal., 


San Francisco, 
Feb. 21, 1857, 1.47.59. 


5 oa allen Ariel*, Albany, N. ¥., May 5, 1846, - 
2 
100 miles, Conqueror*, Centerville, L. I., Nov. 
12, 1853, 8.58.53. 


Trotting records by a team, Uhlan and Louis 
Forest, Lexington, Ky., Oct. 11, 1912, 2.0314. 

By a tandem team, *John R. McElwyn and 
ei eee Harrier, Rutland, Vt., Sept. 7, 1936, 
. va 


Hollyrood Boris, Calumet Du- 
puaag: MacAubrey, Goshen, N. Y., Aug. 14, 1937, 
-1045. 


Four in hand, Damania, Belnut, Maud, and © 
Mustapha, Chicago, Ill., July 4, 1896, 2:30 4 

Four in hand to coach, *Arthur Mower, Capital 
Stock, John R. McElwyn and Hollyrood Harrier, 
Suffolk Downs, Mass., Oct. 12, 1936, 2:4614. 

Trotting record with running mate, cS? 
prone time, Uhlan*, Lexington, Ky., Oct. 
1:544 

Double gaited horse, Calumet Evelyn, Lexingeane 
Ky., eu, 21, 1935, 1.5914 (p). Lexington, Ky., 
Oct. 2,. 1936, 1.5932 (tr.). 


Three abreast: 


mile, 
, 1913, € 


~ PACING RECORDS 


Fastest three heats, Her pacyenip, Syrnanee 
N. Y., Aug. 31, 1938,.1:5814, 1:5819; 
Re ‘miles, Little Pat, Syracuse, N. ys ‘Sept. 9, 
1 mile, ‘four- -year-old, Nate Hanover, Lexington, 
Ky., Sept. 27, 1938, 1:59. ° 
1 ‘mile, high-wheel ealky Dan Patch*, Macon, 
Ga.j Nov. 30, 1903, 2.043 
2 miles, Dan Patch*,- “Macon, Ga.f,: Noy. 30, 
1903, 4.17. 
1, 3 miles, E Elastic Pointer, Kendallville, Ind., Oct. — 
4 miles, ae Jefferson, Knoxville, Iowa (reg.), 
Nov. 13, 1891, 10.10. 
settee Angus Peter, Quebec, Canada, Sept. 10, 


. 


Pacing Records By A Team 

1 mile against time, Minor Heir and Geo. Gano. 

Columbus, Ohio, Oct, me pele, d 02. i re 

ile in a race, Billy and Doctor M., Spring-_ 
field, Ill., Sept. 24, 1914, 2.0734. ‘’ 

1 mile in a race, $4 mile track, Colleen and Dep- 

pe oe Des Moines, Iowa, Aug. 28, 1916, 


Pacing Records—To Wagon i 

1 mile Dan Patch*, Memphis, 2y ‘3 : 
1903, ee ne ‘ Dp. ‘enn., Oct. 27, ‘a 
Rh a race, Angus ointer, Mem: . 

oct 20, 1904, 2.0415 ; page 


i aa miles, Longfellow, Vallejo, June 23, 1869, 
+ miles, Longfellow, Sacramento, Cal., Sept. 7; 


miles Lonefellow, San Francisco Dec. : 
31, 1869, » 10,42 "B. st, cl Oe 
miles; Lady Clair, S: Fr 
Dec. 11, 1874, 12.5434 aac Cal., 


Ls 4 sy 


ee ae 
Sporting Events—Boxing Champions by ee 


Boxing Champions, by Classes 


Bhat | Ry ee abe) 


priwcink (135 Ibs.)—H. Armstrong. 


f Heavywsisht (175 Ibs.)—Joun Lewis Featherwei ; 

ght (126 lbs.)\—Joey Archibald. as 

160 lbs.)—S. Krieger. Bantamweight (118 Meese Escobar. “4 
147 lbs.)—Henry Armstrong. Flyweight (112 lbs.)—B. Lynch. 

RING CHAMPIONS NOV. 30, 1938 ¥ 

Heavyweights (over 158 Ibs.)—1882- -1892, John L.] ton; 1923-1926, Mickey Walker; 1926, Pete Latzo; — 

oi 1892-1897, James J. Corbett; 1897-1899, | 1927-28, Joe Dundee: 1929, Jackie 'Fields; 3930; 


Robert Fitzsimmons; 1899-1906, James J. Jeffries; 
_ 1906-1908, Tommy Burns; 1908-1915, Jack Johnson; 
. 1915-18, “Jess Willard; i919- 1926, Jack Dempsey; 
1926-28, Gene Tunney (retired); 1930-31, Max 
Schmeling; 1932, Jack Sharkey; 1933, Primo Car- 
_ nera; 1934, Max Baer; 1935-1936, James J. Brad- 
_ dock; 1937-38, Joe Louis 
Light Heavyweight (161 to 175 pounds)—1903, 
_ George Gardner; 1903-05, Robert Fitzsimmons; 
1905-07, Philadelphia Jack O’Brien; 1907-11 or ’12/ 
‘3 Tommy Burns (did not claim championship): 
_ 191% or 1912-16, Jack Dillon, claimed title but did 
not fight under it; 1916-20, Battling Levinsky; 
1920-22, Georges Carpentier; 1922, Gene Tunney: 
3 1922-23, Harry Greb; 1923-25, Gene Tunney, re- 
‘linquished title to fight in heavyweight class; 
previously Battling Siki knocked out Carpentier in 
1922, and Mike McTigue beat Siki in 1923; Paul 
' Berlenbach beat McTigue in 1925; 1925-26, Paul 
Berlenbach; 1926-27, Tommy Loughran (gave up 
title to fight in heavyweight boat 1929-30, Jimmy 
Slattery; 1930-34, Maxey Rosenbloom (recognized 
in New York but not by Be got 1934-35, Bob Olin; 
' 1935-38, John Henry L 
3 Middiewcights (158 Ibs) \—1890- 1897, Robert Fitz- 
* simmons; 1897-1907, Tommy Ryan; 1907- 1908, Stan- 
‘ley Ketchel: 1908, Bill Papke and Stanley Ketchel: 
+ 1908-1910, Stanley Ketchel; 1911-1913, claimed by 
Frank K) Mike Gibbons, Ed McGoorty and Geo. 
_ Chip; 1914-1917, Al McCoy; 1917-1920, Mike O’- 
Dowd; 1921-23, Johnny Wilson, Harry Greb; 1924- 
25, Harry Greb; 1926, Tiger Flowers; 1927-32, 
Mickey Walker; 1933, Lou Brouillard, Vince Dun- 
1934, Teddy Yarosz; 1935, Teddy Yarosz, Babe 
m eee 1936, 9 Risko, ro Steele; 1937, F. 
= ‘Steele: 1938, F. Steele, Al Hostak, S. Krieger. 
 ‘Welterweights Suis "Ybs.)—1890-1893, no recog- 
nized champion; 1894-1896, Tommy Ryan; 1896- 
1897, Kid McCoy; 1898-1900, Billy Smith; 1yvo, 
ee Ferns; .1901, Matty Matthews and Rube 
5 1901-1904 "Joe Walcott; 1904-1908, Dixie 
_ Kid; 1914-1916, Kid Graves; 1916, Jack Britton; 
ae Ted (Kid) Lewis; 1919-1922, Jack Brit- 


~ ae 8—John L. Sullivan beat Jake Kil- 
, 15 “ie sg er at Miss. (Last champion- 


- Corbett meng John 
(Used big 
_ gloves. es.) 


-1894—Jan. 25—James J. Corbett beat Charley 
Mitchell, 3 rounds, Jacksonville, Fla. 

_" *1897—-March 17—Bob Fitzsimmons defeated 

_ James J. Corbett, 14 rounds, Carson City, Nev. 

__ #1g99—June 9—James J. Jeffries a ot Bob Fitz- 

- simmons, 11 rounds, Coney Island, 

”"4899—Nov. 2—James J. Jeffries beat ae Shar- 

_ Key, 25 rounds, Coney Island, N. Y. 

-1900—James J. Jeffries knocked out — J. 

- Corbett, = rounds, May 11, Coney Island, 

9 ~ 1902—Ju uly ‘ames Jeffries endcked ‘out 
‘ Bob. Fitzsimmons, 8 rounds, San Francisco, Cal. 

_ 1903—Aug. 14—James J. Jeffries knocked out 
lames J. Corbett, 10 rounds, San Francisco, Cal. 

- 1904—Aug. 26—James J. Jeffries Smocked out 

_ Jack Munroe, 2 rounds, San Francisco 
““t905—James J. Jeffries retired, ins 

Hart knocked out Jack Root, 12 rounds, Reno. 

= es refereed and presented the title to the 
or, Jack O’Brien also claimed the title. 

906—Feb. 23—Tommy Burns defeated Marvin 
; 20 rounds, Los Angeles, Cal. 

907—May 7_-Tommy Burns knocked out Bill 

, 1 round, Colma, Cal. 

: _ *4908—Dec. 25—Jack Johnson stopped Tommy 

rns, 14 rounds, Sydney, Australia. Police halted 


4 3 oe 4—Jack Johnson knocked out Stanley 
: xia) 12 rounds, Colma, 
} 1910—July 4—J: 


3 Marvin 


Cal. 
‘ack Johnson knocked out Jim 
Jeffries, 15 rounds, Reno, Nev. (Jeffries came back 


from retirement). 
2—JI 4—Jack Johnson won _on points from 
me ee rounds, Las Vegas, N. M., (contest 


abped Br by’ police). —Jack Johnson won from Frank 


Mc ae TO fas, Paris. 
19 20 To §—-Jess Willard knocked out Jack 


Johnson, 26 rounds, Havana, Cuba. 


HISTORY OF HEAVYWEIGHT CHAMPIONSHIP BOUTS, 1889-1938. Bi 


Jackie Fields, Jack" Thompson, Tommy Freeman: 
1931, Freeman, Thompson, Brouillard; 1932, Jackie 
c1elds; 1933, "Young Corbett, Jimmy McLarnin; 
1934, Barney Ross; Jimmy McLarnin; 1935, Jimmy 
McLarnin, Barney Ross; 1936, Barney Ross; 1937, _ 
Ross; 1938, Henry Armstrong. & 
ag tire poe (133 Ibs. )—1890-1893, Jack Mac- 
Auliffe; 1893-1899, Kid Lavigne; 1899-1902, Frank 
Erne; 1902-1908, Joe Gans; 1908-1910, Battling 
Nelson; 1910- 1912, Ad Wolgast; 1912-1914, Willie 
Ritchie; 1914-1917, Freddie Welsh; 1917-1925, 
Benny Leonard; 1926, Jimmy Goodrich, Rocky 
Kansas, Sammy Mandell; 1927-30 Sammy Mandell; 
1930, Al Singer, Tony Canzoneri; 1931-1932, Tony ; 
Canzoneri; 1933-34, Barney Ross (retired): “1935, 
Tony Canzoneri; 1936, Tony Canzoneri, Lou Am- 
bers; 1937, L. Ambers; 1938, Henry Armstrong. 
Featherweight (122 Ibs. )—1890- 1892, no recog- — 
nized champion; 1892-1897, George Dixon, 189%; . 
Solly Smith; 1898, Solly Smith and Dave Sullivan; 
1898-1900, George Dixon; 1900-1901 yan. ee 
Govern; 1901- eta 


Criqui, 
retirement; 1925- 1926, Kia Kaplan relinquished _ 
title; 1927-1928, Benny Bass, Canzoneri, Andre 
Routis; 1929- 1931, C. Battalino; 1932- -1934, 1936, : 
Fred Miller, Pete Sarron; 1937, ’P. Sarron, Henry | 
Armstrong;' 1938, Joey Archibald after. armstrong 
abandoned title. By 
oautamweight (116 lbs.)—1890-1892, George ‘Dix- an 
on; 1892-1894, no recognized champion; 1894-1898 
Jimmy Barry; 1898-1901, no recognized cham 
pion; 1901-1903, Harry Forbes; 1903-1906, Fran 
Neil; 1905- 1907, no recognized cham ion; 
1913, Johnny Coulon; 1914- 1915, = aaa 
isa, 1920, Pete Herman; 


1916—March 25—Jess Willard beat Frank Moran, 
10 rounds (no decision), New York City. hs 
*1919—July 4—Jack Dempsey isiteaet out ores. 
Willard, Toledo (Willard failed to answer bell for ‘ 
fourth round). | 
ies 6—Jack Dempsey gerie? cout Billy Bf 
Miske, 3 rounds, Benton Harbor, Mic! 
1920—Dec. 14-—Jack Dempsey ‘knocked out B 
Brennan, 12 rounds, New York City. 
1921—July 2—Jack’ Dempsey knocked out pao: 
es ca 4 rounds, Boyle’s Thirty Acres, Sony 


1923—July 4—Jack Dempsey wees on points: from 
Tom Gibbons, 15 rounds, Shelby, Mi : 
1923—Sept. 14—Jack Dempsey knocked ‘out Lu 
Firpo, 2 rounds, New York City. ’ 
*1926—Sept. 23—-Gene Tunney beat Jack Demp-_ . 
sey, 10 rounds, decision, Philadelphia. , 
1927—September 22—Gene Tunney beat Jack 
Dempsey, 10 rounds, decision, Chicago. ah 
1928—July 26—Gene Tunney knocked out Tom 
Heeney, 11 rounds, Yankee Stadium, New Yo 
he announced, shortly after that, his retireme: 
from the ring. “ee 
1930-—June- 12—Max eer | of Germany 
feated Jack Sharkey, Boston, in fourth rounds when > 
Sharkey fouled Schmeling in a bout which was ~ 
generally considered to have resulted in the elec- “ 
tion of a successor to Gene Tunney. , 
*1932—June 21—Jack Sharkey "aatented! Max : 
Schmeling, 15 rounds, decision, New Yor . 
*1933—June 29—Primo Carnera knocked out Jack 5 
Sharkey, six rounds, New York, N. 
*1934—-June 14—Max Baer 
Carnera, eleven rounds, New York, i, A 
*1935—-June 13—James J. Braddock defeate be 
Max Baer, in 15 rounds, at New York City. (Judge Ss 
decision.) ae 
*1937—June 22—Joe Louls. knocked out James hea 
Braddock, 8 rounds, Ch 
1937—Aug. 30—Joe Louis, Getddtad! Tommy Parr, 4 
15 rounds (Judge’s decision), New York. i 
1938—June 22—Jve Louis Ennead out = 
Schmeling, one round, New York City. 
* Title changed hands. 


z Date Winner Loser Place ; 
September 22, 1927...]Gene Tunney.,.... J. Dempsey.....++. Chicago. fesse <a SHR Sc i 
See 23, ones ..|Gene Tunney.....- J. ORTH DSB <isi0-¢ aces Philadelphia, Pasian setae 

Dempsey..........|/Carpentier......... Jersey City, IN. Wat aac 
Dempsey... ithe. Jack Sharkey...... New York City......+.- . 
.|/Dempsey.......--« PirpO. a- vie Wie OF ors New York City.....6..05 
Joe Louis....... vi] Max Ger), «3. cm New York City..........- 
Poe Louis Wee Max Schmeling.....|New York City....... 5 
Gene Tunney... |Tom Heeney ... |New York City.. 
Joe Louis . J. Braddock........ Chicago, Til... 
Max Schmeling. ....|Joe Lewis. ... ..|New York Cy. 
vE Willa ed vated Bitpo.. .. .' . [Jersey City, N 
Benny ee ay .|Lew Tendler. ‘ "|New York City 
Dempsey. . .| Willard. ..|Toledo, Ohio. . 
.|Firpo.... 3 .| Jersey City, N. 
. |Sharkey . ..|New York City. year 
.|Max Bae 5 ..| New York City. ........3 
Wilikaccc..: 3 i .. |New York City. ...s.0.05 
Jack Sharke .|Tom Loughran..... New York City........... 
Benny Leonard..... — sitgne WE eri ele za Jevsey City, N. Ji... cece 
.|Heavyweight charity|}bouts............. New York City........... 
.|Jack Sharkey....... Young Stribling. .../Miami Beach, Fla....... ‘ 
JOE LOUIS. «. 02 oa vv Carneéra.. soi ses New York City..........4 
JOHNSON: 6. ei vaas Telfries i wise. es Reho, Nevis ve eisewe. a 
Joe Louis. .cia..... Ws Warrss) Taunt. sees New ‘York Citys. tandes ts 
ep DemDAEy ee ee Brennan. is. sot se New York City.......... 

SS GO3S Wageai | Baer..-.ckercik Schmeling....... .|New York City...,....... 

= eens ae Ot eae | Tous J. Braddock. .|Max Baer......... New York City........... 

Sune 29, 1933.10... Carneracy . cwsisigens Sharkey. «6c 4d New York City... 000i... 196,260 _ b 

Gf 

in *Radio and picture rights receipts of $75,000 increased the gross to $1,105,096 

; : F " 

\; Spee Boxing Results in 1933 : 


Space permits the recording of only the more important bouts. iat Tesults are as appearing in 
- public prints and the Almanac assumes no responsibility for the data 
OCR 


Winner Loser Place Date Winner 


; Loser ; Place 


Jan. 1|P.Villa...... H. Jeffra (10)....)Mexico Cty||Apr. 1|J. Louis. .|H. Thomas (5). ..|Chicago 
“ESS 3 P. Walker... .|C. Wood (8).....|New York ||Apr. 5|B.Ross...... H. Schaft (4)... .|Minneapo 
: ‘Jar ...{C. Massera (3). . Orange, NJ|jApr. 5/J.H. Lag . |B. Tow (10) . . |Philadolph 
.|F. Blair (10)..... Apr. 6/S. Krieger... -|I. Jannazzo eat bi New York 

.|E. Steele (9) Apr. 7|L. Harvey... .|J. McAvoy (15). .|London 
4 Apr. 16|M. Schmel’ Sg. S. Dudas (5)..... Hamburg 

Apr. 19/K. Morgan... ./S. Escobar (10). . | Detroit 
Apr. 20/|N. Mann... ..|H. Haverlick (3) .|New York 


one (10) - .|Akron May 6|J. H. Lewis... 
AG. Winston (3) ..|Minn'polis |;May 6/J. McAvoy... 
H. Haverlick (8).|Syracuse May 7|L. Ambers... 
.|M. Gallagher(3) . |St. Louis May 12|F. Miller..... 
F. Garcia (8) ....|New York ||May 13/T. Galento... 
.|'T. Singer (3)... ./St. Paul May 20/3. H. Lewis... 
an. |T. Parr (10)...., New York ||May 21/G. Lee....... 8 
. 22/8. Armstrong F. Castillo (3)... . |Phoenix May 31|*H. Armst’ 7 
an. 23 Bc Bator ** |p as prowe (2).. .|Tueson June 7/tL. Ambers. 
24|B. Pastor New York ||June 8|J. Adamick. 
27|F. Miller. , .|Liverpool, ||June 15|F. Steele... . 
| . |Hambur; June 20/B. Pastor..... 

. |Log Angeles||June 21)L. Ambers. . .|J. orate 
Bistases C e? a .|New York ||June 21/A. Lenglet.. .|L. Haynes (10)...|Pa 

. Lee 


D. Ceccarilla (10) | Baltimore 


ris 
New York ||June 23|/D. Crowley...|J. Walsh (15). he ool 
Buffalo June 23/J. Lovis...... M. Schmeling (1)|New York 
.|Philadel. July 16)S. Krieger .. .}S. Berglund (6). .|Hollywoo« 
.|Glasgow July 22/A. Davis... _ ||B. Friedkin (4)...)New York” 1 
; New York ||July 25|F. Cochrane. .| J. Berg (10) .... . |Newark 
ib. 9 -|Rochester ||July 25|C. Garcia... .|J. , 
Feb. 10/H. Armstrong|A. Critono ( a: .|San Fran. ||July 26|/*A. Hostak.. . 
: ib, 17/5. Adamick. .|H. Thomas (10).|New York ||Aug. 6|tM. Roose’m. 
Feb. 18|J. Fox. ....... L. ce NAS Boston Aug. 18|*H. Armst’s. 
b, 19/F. Steele... ../C. Barth (7)...../Cleveland ||Aug. 24)P. Montanez.|| 
‘Feb. 20/8: Escobar. . | |H. Jeftra (15)... ||San Juan Sept. 1/F. Miller..... 
Feb. BIIL: Ambers. | _|L. Jallos (4) .. | | ||Richmond Sept.13/F. Yarosz.... 
; _ Feb. 1)C, Burman...|J. Risko (10)... ./Coral Ga’s ||Sept.13/F. Zivic...... «| Nev ‘ 
2)¥. Corbett... /F. la (16). .|San France. ||Sept.15|J. H. Lewis... A Philadelph, a 
». 23)J. Louis. ..... New York ||Sept.17/F. Apostoli.. |B. Lynth (2)..../San Franc. 
). 26)/H. Armistr’g.. E. Rightinike (3). Chicago Sept.17/P. Montanez .|J. Garrison (10)..J.New York 
). 28)H. Armstr’g. .|C. Burns Wie ....{Minneap. ||Sept.20/A. Hostak . Stuhley (3)...l[Seattle = 
ar. 4)A. Brown..... B. Sangchili (15).|Paris Sept.21/D. Warr’ton. .|A. McCloy (10)../Montreal 
iar. Als. aes: ..|N. Brown (10)... |Detroit Sept.27|J. Doyle. ..... EB. ete ( Be ..|London » 
.|B. Baer (7)......|/New York A . Toles...... J. Adamick ( - lDetrott Pe 
“0B. artin (10)... Hie | LA ara sree G. P Coree Sites rks York | 
. z Ganeucy cranton 
ARE Breer BMG os Matton [OE 1, Acad A alt 1). ee a 
c y SS) eles anzoner cott rT: 
“20 KK. Chocolate. le: Beheve'ia ae ae Havana Oct. 28 ewis HE Seott By re sep Be i 


T. Yarosz rat 0).../Cleveland |/Oct. 31/B. Pastor 

L. Lepage dee |New Haven||Nov. 2/*S. Krieger. . 
.. |. Wallace (8) ...] New York ||Nov.14/T, Galento. . 
. |. Feldman ) .|New York Nay. 18/F. _ Apostoli. ; 
.'G. Lee (15).. . New York 


* Title Fon ri hands, 
7 Dr raw. 


ae vier 
a 


Joe u Louis, born May 13, 1914 in Lexington, Ala. 
bos n boxing ne 1934, The records show that 
nie ee a i Niger het ee as by knock- 
; sions and was kno out 

himself. The record eat = ie follows: Erik 


4—Jack a eanken. Chicago ete eS K.O. 1 

11— Willie Davis, Chicago Ba re oO. 3 

y Udell, Chicago. 212211: -O. 2 

13—Jack Kranz, Chicago. ......... Won 8 

27—Buck Everett, Chicago..../7_! K.O. 2 

11—Otto Barenek: Detroit. . 1/172! K.O. 4 

25—Adolph Wiater, Gmina eee A Won 10 

24—Art Sykes, Chicago........... .O. 8 

. 80—Jack O'Dowd, Detroit. K.O. 2 

. 14—Stanley Poreda, Chicago. K.O. 1 

. 30—Charley Massera, a cast 1k a ee ae 

. 14—Lee Ramage, eee Pe K.O. 8 
193. 

4—Patsy Perroni, Detroit. . .Won 10 

11—Hans Birkie, Pittsburgh. K.O. 10 

21—Lee Ramage, Los Angeles K.O. 2 

8—Red Barry. “Ban Francisco K.O. 3 

os Brown, Detroit..... .. Won 10 

Roy Lozier, Chicago.......... K.O. 3 

23—bit Bennett, Dayton, O...... | K.O. 1 

5—Roscoe Toles, Flint, Mich .K.O. 6 

7 wlio Davis, Peoria, Il. .K.O. 2 

7—Gene Stanton, K’!'m‘zoo, Mich. K.O. 3 

25—Primo Carnera, New York.....K.O. 6 

+3 7—King Levinsky, Chicago....... K.O, 1 

5 ax 24—Max Baer, New York......... K.O, 4 


___ Sportin Ev nts—Joe Louis’ Record; “Boxing § in , 1938 
Joe Louis and His Record in 40 Ring Contests 


Dee. 13—Pauiino vena * © ee K.O, 4 é 
1936 
Jan. 17—Charley Retzlaff, Chicago..... K.O. Ling! 
June 19—Max Schmeling, New York. .-K.O. by 12 it 
Aug. 17—Jack Sharkey, New York K.O 3 
Sept 22—Al Ettore, Thiledetphin. K.0 Ge 
‘ orge Brescia, New Yor .O. 
Dec. 14—Kddie — Cleveland. Gonn 
1937 . 
Jan, ee eicy Ketchell, Buffalo : 2 ae 
Jan. 27—Bob Pastor, New York,........Won 10> 
Feb. 17—Natie Brown, Kansas City rere <OF 7 ae | 
*June 22—James J. Braddock, Chicego..-K.O. 8 S 
Aug. 30—Tommy sash ok York. .Won Libr a 
Feb. 23—Nathan Mann.. Bray 
April 1—Harry Thomas. on 
June 22—Max Schmeling. : pay 
*Won World's heavyweight championship. pane 
Recapitulation—Contests. 40; Baan 33; won 


decisions, 6; knocked out by—1 
The physical statistics of "houls in his bout with | 
Schmeling follow: 


b 


Age, 24 Thigh, 22 in. 
Weight, 200 Calf, 15 in. 
Height, 6 ft., 134 in. Ankle, 10 
Reach, 76 in. Biceps, 14 in. 


Chest (normal), 41 in. 
Chest (expanded), 44 in. 
Neck, 1645 in. 

Waist, 34 in. 


Forearm, 12 in, 
Wrist, 8’ in. 
Fist, 1134 in. 


_ National A. A. WU. Championships, 

April 4-6. 

j 112 tbs.—Robert Carroll, Newark, 

ese Salzar, Omaha, Neb. 

118 Ibs.— William Speary, Nanticoke, 

- pointed oan Aiello, Philadelphia, Pa. 

_ 126 Ibs.—William Eddy, Flint, Mich., outpointed 

_ Jackie Simmons, Kansas City, Mo. 

3 125 Ibs.—Richard Ford, Lawrence, Mass., out- 

b pointed Allen Morrison, Mattoon, Ml. 

: 147 Ibs.—James O'Malley, Chicago, Til., gained 
technical knockout over John Santiago, Hono- 
lu, in two rounds. 

160 Ibs.—Bradley Lewis, New York City, out- 
pointed Buddy Waterman, Detroit, Mich 
175 Ibs.—William Muldune, Cleveland, outpointed 

William Collins, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Heavyweights—Daniel Merritt, Cleveland, Ohio, 

‘knocked out Carroll Garretson, Tulsa, Okla., in 

4 Ns rounds 
ational qIntercollegiate Championships, Char- 

ttesville, Va., April 2 


Boston, 


outpointed 


Pa., out- 


Eastern Division, New York, March 7. 
OPEN 


“ eavyweight Class—Harry Mullins, unattached, 
_Gefeated Abner Powell, Salem- Crescent. Abner 
Powell, Salem-Crescent, stopped Anthony Kolo- 
mi Nassau Review Star (2). Harry Mullins, un- 
shed, defeated Joe Brhel, Binghamton Press. 
: und Class—Gus Alexander, Trenton Times, 
‘eated Curtis Sheppard, Teasdale AC (3). 
-Pound Class—William Addison, CYO, stopped 
-y Schimming, CYO (3). 
7-Pound Class—Phil Shea, Binghamton Press, 
ated Vincent Gallotto, Philadelphia Inquirer. 


Chicago, defeated Tony 
feated John 


Chicago, defeated 


aul 
ie 
nna, C. 


$ wT eae. Sie 


Boxing Association—President, 
es Providence, R. I.; secretary, Edward 

ovidence; treasurer, Col. Harry J. ondty. 
Miss.; + vice presidents, Harvey 


Amateur Boxing in 1938 


Golden Gloves Tournament in 1938 


National Boxing Association 
Charles; Miller, Washington; Sam bey tah | 


115 lIbs.—David Bernstein, Catholic University, 
defeated Sevele Whitney, Loyola of the Sout 
(technical knockout in 35 seconds of third round 

125 lbs,—Benny Alperstein, University of Mar, 
land, defeated John Murray, Clemson College. 

135 Ibs.—Julian Benoit, University of Idaho, — 
defeated James McLauchlan, University of Miat 
(technical knockout in 1:34 of third round). 


sippi, defeated award Sweet, King College. 
165 Ibs.—Sam Littlepage, West Virginia Uni- 
versity, defeated Glenn Howatt, Rutgers University Oh 
(technical knockout in 23 seconds of third round), — 
175 Ibs.—Ray Schmidt, University of Vire’ 
defeated Karl Killian, University of Idaho. 
Heavyweights—Ashby Dickerson, West Virginie 
University, defeated Leo Katalinas, Catholic re 


versity. : ne re ‘ 


Phil Shea, New York. 
160 Ibs..—William Addison, New York, 


Joe Benna, Chicago 
175 Ibs.—Linto ‘Guerrier, Chicago, defeated Gr Hs 
Alexander, New York. 
Heavyweight—Curtis Sheppard, New pat 
feated Dan Merritt, Chicago. \ 
United States vs. Europe, chicago, May 1 18. 


Flyweight—Walter Cavalieri, 112 cago, O 
pointed Olli Lehtinen, 112, Finlani , three roa 


Bantamweight—Frank Kainrath, 118, Chie: 
outpointed Ulderico Sergo, 11742, Italy, ‘three 
rounds. 

Featherweight—Johnny Saunders, , 125, Trak j 
ere Billy Eddy, 12442, Flint, MACS ike 

Lightweight—Milton Bess, 1334, Indianapolis, 
outpointed Herbert Nurnberg, 13514 Mo, aha a 


three rounds. 
Welterweight—Antoni Kolez; zynski, 

stopped Jimmy O'Malley, aa, Chicago, in firs’ 
Niiddleweight—Booker Beckwith, 745 Gi 

Ind., outpointed Adolf Baumgarten, 15914, 

many, three rounds. 
Light-Heavyweight—Linto Guerrieri, 1754, — Ro 

Falls, Ill., outpointed Richard Vogt, rete ie i 

many, three ee. me AS may 
Heavy we —Herber unge, 

outpointed Sad Merritt, 185, Gieveienat tare 


rounds. 
FINAL ‘TEAM SCORE 
United States ... 5 Europe... vcssvee " 


Indianapo: 
Edward W. Bohn, Denver; and Joseph Trin 
Chicago; chairman of finance committee, C. 
McCrary, Tulsa, Okla. at 
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be} =. 
All-Star Football Teams for 1938 We es 
S ay i 
| : Associated - N.Y. World 
- Position Collier's Press United Press Telegram 
END...... bid aerated Young Young Dadio Young 
Oklahoma Oklahoma Pittsburgh Oklahoma 
TACKLE ,6..- 202 t 0005 McKeever Wolff Wolff Wolff 
Cornell Santa Clara Santa Clara Santa Clara 
GUARD jac sae ss Roth Bock Suffridge Roth 
Cornell Iowa State Tennessee Cornell 
CENTER.....\....... Aldrich Aldrich Aldrich Aldrich 
Texas Christian Texas Chtistian Texas Christian Texas Christian 
~ GUARD Penasco sis)5 bf 9 SLeLRRIDeN Heikkinen Heikkinen Smith 
Michigan Michigan Michigan So. California 
‘TACKLE Fabius seabsietavee 6 Beinor Beinor Beinor Beinor 
is s Notre Dame Notre Dame Notre Dame Notre Dame 
BEND eco at Wyatt Holland Wysocki Wyatt 
Ye Tennessee Cornell Villanova Tennessee 
WBACK .e0s 00 Vea tnces rien "Brien O’Brien O’Brien 
ta] Texas Christian Texas Christian ‘Texas Christian Texas Christian 
OLY Ot Se eae a Bottari Pingel Tipton MacLeod 
BS California Mich. State Duke Dartmouth 
LUN GLC | AAS Pe ennoee MacLeod Ha Hall Hall 
Dartmouth Mississippi Mississippi Mississippi 
BACK Gea aaG Gree ote Goldberg Goldberg Goldberg Goldberg 
a Pittsburgh Pittsburgh Pittsburgh Pittsburgh 
- 
Conference Football Standings for 19338 
WESTERN (BIG TEN) SOUTHEASTERN 
team Wi OL.” yi Pts. O.P. 
‘Minnesota........... Ay Pe Ne oy 66 12 vA 7 pale ee 
MeHg anS: foc. - Seager aa 83 14 fly 82 33 
urdue LS aed? 38 20 ; Lot reso 9 
1 2 32 23 Mississippi 2 0 85 73 
Biel £ 80 51 | Georgia Tech 2 ala a7 51 
a he 60) vanderbilt.....7.-.a dey 8 08 54 49 
3 i 43 go | Auburn..... ny 3 1 84 49 
FAG ie 2p ||, Hlorida «7-5 - <a. - seta Bi BS 25 54 
4 0 38 143 | Georgia....4....-..4, 1 2 1 39 57 
Louisiana State. ...... 2 4 0 58 83 
: voter State rh | : 0 41 98 
PAGIFIG GOAST Sowanse 2 Gy Sohne 
L. “Es Pts. » OF; 
1 0 131 36 
, 8% 
BIG SIX 
3 0 66 76 
4 0 56 56 Team Wir) Mee PT) ee ee ee 
4 0 50 106 | OKlahoma............ 5 0 0 90 0 
5 0 44 57 | Towa State...2....5.; 3 1 1 58 50 
7 0 Fy? TiSMGNeODIaSERa sor soe aan 2 3 0 47 49 
Missouri... .. ee 3. 0 52 75 
ae Kansas State. S| 3 1 55 86 
4 SOUTHERN WANSAS oy. ed Z 4 0 48 76 
[ bb Ts Pts. O.P ; 
NE a ee ieee a 
emson .3 0 1 58 26 SOUTHWEST 
orth: ea. 1 0 76 20 Team w Le > OR Pees -P. 
chmo ioe 2 1 41 32 | Texas Christian. ...... 6 0 0 171 47 
1th er 2 0 83 60 7: 2 0 78 70 
sh. a: 2 0 46 26 . 8 2 1 63 81 
age 5m 3 0 27 63 ee 3 0 54 97 
nie .2 3 1 59 62 .2 3 1 65 64 
a fon vk by Sie eos | alee 2 1228.0. Ole Seen 
k 5 5 71 
tyland . algae O 39 79 yer 
MACHOMIER 5 rie %, <2 0,000 2 6 0 38 163 y 
avers Greek ina. 0 4 1 38 66 as ae 
W. and M. a O. 4 0 78 : , p 
‘ f oe oe WwW. . LT. | Pte Oae 
ie MISSOURI VALLEY Golorade..... 221, eae ero 
Team ; Wee Ls EK Pts. O.P. | Brigham Young Pag] 2 1 71 43 
Washburn........... 2 0 0 20 0} Dotver roi uae 2 2 1 12) a 
Creighton........... 1 0 1 23 14} Utah States. 006. 3 3 0 41 67 
BBbrtstisc dts hg as 3 1 0 69 34 | Wyoming......... rape 4 1 46 104 
PEIEGUEG thai elem sy os ve 2 1 1 68 45 | Col. State.......... tal 0 4 2 18 70 
Washington.,.... 2 1 1 51 35 
ate is U. eae 1 1 1 27 34 
el eens sss esos 0 3 0 13 54 ‘ 
hom Aggies..... 0 4 0 14 74 IVY LEAGUE 
: Sara Yo Se eee 
_ ROCKY MOUNTAIN Dartmouth |22.0..012! 4oe tees, Onne SOU: 
Team WwW. oL. TT. Pts. O.P.| Pennsylvania......... 2 1 3 35 38 
EyGcons Bete eee 1 0 1 10 OuBrown. 28 2.5 Spesdtew vedere 2 0 83 94 
ea ee Mines. Kenia ip “iw 40 38 28 | Princeton SLi ATE I) 40 55 
= 1 16 LS | Harvard oie ire he 2 3 0 53 60 
epee 1 0 13 14 | Columbia......... eee! 3 0 74 a 
mk 3 0 13 OS: | Valeri eins oobebwas 1 5 0 47 At ; 


, 


ee ea oe 4, Se ee 
9 Events—College Football Scores 


‘collegiate Football Soares. for 1938 z 


> 


‘Inter 


. BAYLOR CALIFORNIA COLUMBIA — 
3 2 ar goe BRE SA 12—St. Mary’s..... 7| 27—Yale.... 
20—Okla. A.& M.... 6] 27—Wash. State. 3] 20—Army.. 2.2.2.1.) 
Star eantie Ee bak 6) 48—Calif.Aggies.... . 0| 0—Colgate. 5 
14—Centenary....... Hor Pacific...... 0} 13-—Penn nae heck 
6—Texas A. & M. 6} 20—U. C. L. A.. 7| 7—Cornell... 
ae: a oR: 14 Washing, 7| 39—Virginia. . 
0} 14—Texas....... 3} 13—Oregon State 7| 9—Navy. 
PROGH.. 25 5% St 4 35—Loyola (L, A.).... 2} 7—So. Californi .13] 12—Syracuse. 
me = ¢—Vanderbilt....... pi aoe th a 6} 20—Oregon....... . 0} 27—Brown.. 
eel 6—S. Nt. Pies ks she 21; 6—Stanford......... 0j— _ 
+149 40|—— — —|154 i 
i 165 89/206 44 CONN. STATE 
ALBRIGHT BOSTON ec CARNEGIE TECH 13—Wesl 
OLLEGE SSIeVaRG 
O—Temple.......... 6} 63—Canis 12] 49—Davis-Blkins..... @| 19—Mass. Sta 
- 19—Geneva.. % ee , 32—Wittenberg..../ 13] ,0—Maine.... . 
9—-Gettysburg 9—Detroit...... :.6| 7—Holy Cross... .!.6 13—Middlebury .. . 
atawba......... 0} 26—Temple.. ; 0—Notre Dam 7| 20—Rhode Island... 
aco, 33—Florida .. 37—Akron.. +18 25—Coast Gd... 
i, epee 14—Indiana 20—Pittsburgh...:.1110|_0—New Hampshire 
Res et 21—Boston U 21—Duquesne........ 0}, 90 ‘ 
—St. Anselm 0} 14—N. C. State... 2. 0 COMME 
O—Upsala.....:.... Q| 7—BHoly Cross....... 29};— aa se ort 
_ Q—Mublenberg...... 3 ae Pn 170 49 pen oe sesine eee 8) 
8 CO; : CATHOLIC U. beat ey 
85 43 17—Syracuse. 
BOSTON U. 13—St. a emreniaseas 0 51 peut ‘Stave. 
. ms ¥ ALFRED G-—Lebigh 1.35.4 < 6 A roit, x 87 23—Columbia. . 


14—Dartmouth. 
O—Penn. 


y 14 
6—West. Reserve... .47 


0 wis: ye 
$l—Tampa.:....... 7 Teta oats ONO) sci a) DARTMOUT: 

26] 14—Boston Coll....._ 21} O—S. Carolina....... i 46—Bates....... 

13 6|__& Villanova... ....39)7 60| 5!—St. Lawren 

—|107 174 CENTENARY 


a4 BOWDOIN eis ee Norm..... 
Alcs. Jae OR AR oS 2. eee 
Jia, 84S] te Enugtwentern 0| 7—Cornell...... 
aylor.. 14 13—Stantord.. is 

4 


254 


Ts 
f DETROIT — 
- Ol 6—Purdue. " 
-. 9 7—Kalamazco.. 
-_7| 27—Catholic.. 


‘Cease eS 0 64) 14a. Tech.. 
BROOKLYN aes 


32—Ft. Hamilton..... 0]154 
O—St. Anselm... : CHICAGO 
Re Ps 050; LE ae oy eM 


7—Ohio State 
Q—Ithaca. 34—-De Pauw ; 
6—Susquehanna..... 14 13—Harvard. DICKINSON 


en Aegean 34| 7—Maubhienberg. .. 
7—Ursinus. . . 
241 EEE el 
6—W. and J 


19—Susqueha: 
0—Gettysbure. aes 
12—Holy Cross....... 
SA robe Ya ¥ 36—Columbia........ 


is 
WNROOsH 


| 


27—Davidson. 


ow 


CITY COLLEGE ae se ii. 
flalo f 7—Wake Forest... 
oe Joseph's. 14—North a 
6—Clarkson. . 19} 2i—Syracuse. . 


1—Brooklyn. 0| 7—N. C. st tate .. 
32 Towell Textile 7 oe __7—Pittsburgh....- 
6—Providence. .... 
40—Moravian........ i 
78|127 7 pA a 
34—Waynesbur; ' 
oe re BUFFALO COLORADO: Goheran Teoh ae 
“ce gis Se 2—Ci _....15| 7—Missouri...... 
we sce ieee 31 O0—Utah State... 
7| O—G. Washington... 
.54| 31—Colorado State... 


— 


[19] 0—Uta 
'35| 8—Brigham Young.. 0 
. 7| 12—Denver..... Mey 


***Unbeaten, untied and unscored upon. 


936 Sporting Events—College Football S 
FLORIDA HOLY GROSS LAFAYETTE “age he 
14—Stetson........-- 16| 28—Providence .......0] 6—Pennsylvania.....34 
. .O—Miss. State...... 22) 46—Rhode Island..... 20 
10—Sewanee......... 6| 19—Manhattan...... 70) 
7—Miami...:.. 04 205 19} 6—Carnegie Tech.... a6 
38—Tampa......:..5 0} 29—Georgia. ......+-. 0 
(Boston College .. .33| 21—Colgate,.....,... 0 
6—Georgia.......... 19| 33—Temple.......... 0} 9—Rutgers........ 6 
21—Maryland........ 7| 14—Brown........-.- 12| 6—Lehigh........... 0 
0—Georgia Tech.. 0| 29—Boston College... 7/—— = 
22 tempI REE ree ta oi Fas ra 92 66 
—Temple.......... 
ee ILLINOIS ppg aes 
ae: 145 0 Homie talsamtty, 8) te a CL ene 
~. FORDHAM 4 Oe Gr versity -- 7) &—Boston Univ... 
47—Upsala.......... 12—Indiana, 2... 54... 2! 6—Penn State A E 
53—Waynesburg..... 6—Notre Dame..... 14! 39 Delaware Cay 
G—Purdneve: sin. -0—Northwestern....13] “9 Rutgers. 13 
26—Oregon . .....'.2< O—Michigan........ TRG N.Y ot "45 
Ig Pleesbungh ressn 7 ee fore State .cii2bi< 3s 0—Muhlenberg ..20 
—| BEY Site. % OAGU.. uadisde- 7 atavottarneee 
 _0—North Carolina. > 0|— PE es Aa ee 
; eas Carolina... 0/110 88] 60 162 
ORNs vo Woe sa 
s INDIANA - LOUISIANA STATE 
ba hes Q—Ohio State....... 7—Mississippi....... 20 
_ #*GEORGETOWN qo bare = 20—Texas....2.0-+. 0 
51Ha'pden-Sydney.. 0) §—Kansas State. .. . 13 a7 —Toyois, Gt. Oi 
AIS a aor ge 6| 0—Wisconsin. ......._ 6) 7—Vanderbilt...... 
BR pete College .. ie 6—Tennessee....... 8 
——TOWH .4...5..6.0. 2a 
6—Purdue......: PAG se esenaan gh Bio 
_ 14—West Virgini 67] PAS WY, ee 
. 14—Maryland IOWA tra 2 oa 
% FF aan hore Oe 27 160 89 
— Wisconsin. . : 
27—Chicago..;...... 14 MAINE 
Phen AS Q—Colgate..........14 SS ea ae 
logy es eae =Purdues.. 0: - t-- O} (O— i PR DP .  on FD. 
Pas Oae 0—Minnesota..... ..28| 21—New Hampshire... 0 
3 B. 3—Indiana.......... 7) 13—Conn. State...... q 
_ 0—Mississippi Rs os cae Ae O—Nebraska........14| 23—Bates........... 
~ 9Q—Clemson 5 ae 27 —]| 14—Colby........... 18 
Parvo ss 46 135} 6—Bowdoin.........13 
ae plier ieee 71 
at: MANHATTAN 
: ¢ 6—St. Bonaventure... 7 
are 19—Niddara: oo 0 
ae ae tO 6—Holy Cross.......19 
5 mE Emer me: oes eae PA 
: ? eorgetown...... 
Bhatt wh art 0 13—Kansas State.... .13 ae 
Gcouahenan ais 10 13—Canisius......... bs 
Ps 64 2 
Tech... KANSAS 5 
teteees eres 13] 19—Texas........... 18 
O0—Notre Dame..... 52 
143] 53—Washbun 1. 14) O—Wisconsin........ 27 
O—Oklahoma,...... 19| 7—So. Methodist.... 0 
7—Iowa State. ...... 21} O—Kansas State. . 6 
teens TE rac Tt IGT Cil ae sknpteene BE 
-14) 7—Nebraska.. 116] 0—Iowa State. .....: t 
6| 7—Geo. Wash. . ahitsoe 14—Mich. State......20 
tee 7—Missouri.........13| 12—Arizona..........20 
- 13) —| 2—Texas Techi..... 21 
ah aft eye 169 ee 
0 916d © lee "i 35 
KANSAS STATE MARYLAND 
vigfoae Ss 0—Northwestern....21 Me 
1 aVRSOUTI. 4. cards s 13 6—Richmond....... 19 


o— Minnesota. AES 
15—Yale. . 
14—Ilinols. « 


131 
MICHIGAN STATE 


34—Wayne.......... 
O—Michigan........ 
18—Ill. Wesleyan..... 0 
26—West Virginia.... 0 
19—Syracuse......... 
6—Santa Clara.....-. 7 


20—Marquette..... a 
10—Temple.......... 0 


"0 0O—Penn State. . 
Ne 


13—Indiana. ).4: 3... 6 

t—Kansasi:i. ss... 7 eae 

90| ,O—Oklahoma....... 6) 74 -v. M. 

13—Iowa Stateé....... 13 Fiore 
41—Washburn....;..14 7—Georgetown 

7—Nebraska........ 14) 49 —W. and L 

134] 36 
KENTUGKY MASS. STATE 

46—Maryvyille. . oo 7] 12—Amer, int'l. 1.4... 
66—Ogletho: 


7—Vanderbilt.... 
0O—W. and L.. 
Pa ietes (Cin). 
6—Alabama...... 
18—Georgla “Tech. . 
0—Clemson...... 


0} O—Tennessee...... te 


52|150° 


@....-...0] O—Bowdoin... 7/222! 3 


Taek 


ne 


122|-55 


6| 27—E. Washington . 


133 


MIDDLEBURY 


O0— Williams. . 

8—Hartwick:....:.- 

ie Guard . 
0—Twu 


21—Colby 
—Vermont. 


MINNESOTA 


15—Washington...... 
16—Nebraska 


28—lowa ../.o2 smeneiee 
0—Notre Dame...... 
_21—Wisconsin SE Raas 0 


97 


Tech. 
14— Hattiesburg 
7—Vanderbilt . . 
47—Centenary .. 
25—G. Washingto 
14—St. Louis. 


jensen wate Aer | 
fall 1 3 
MISSISSIPPI STATE. 


19—Howard 
22—Florida 


6—Auburn.. 


tae 


O+—Tulane... jase 
7—L. 8. 
Q—Centenary eG toc 
3—Southwestern. .... 
123 ) 131 
MISSORUL 


14— Colorado... 0.4... - 
13—Kansas State... . 


MONTANA ~ 
O0—San Francisco.. 
Paul 


:.8| O—Rhode me 
..26| O—Worcester........ 6 
ak rep ne a . a aa oe 
—Coast Guard..... ZAZA... . 
iz aaa T........... 0} 13—Mont. State 
CU SS aR ASB cits do oi 7| 7—Arizona...... 
60! 62 125] 82 


a 


_ Sportt 
ee NAVY ss 
: OHIO STATE 
-— 26—Wm. and Mary... 0} 6— PRINCETON | ST. MARY'S 
26—Vv. M. I Indiana. ........; 0} 39—Williams 0 
ee 0} 7—So. California... .14/ 0—Dartmouth...!)! of} 9f—Calitornia. ....... 12 
ae sano eae ths bad is e 4S TNorthwestern. -. ‘“0| 18 —Penn “0 of Sn oes a 0 
MP 38—Princeton........13| ses. ee Be oe A, ibororand ele 
- REAPS ce treed)... 0} O0—Purdue 13 18—Rateoe —S. Francisco... 8 
{ ocNotre Dame..... 15} 32—Illinois. |: 14 eos 0—Fordham........ 8 
£4 ee WS eake 9| “O0—Michigan 18] 7-Army.. __7—Santa Clara. 000% 0 
126 a 1S 65] 117 -107| °° 28 
i. NEBRASKA **OKLAHOMA PROVIDENCE SANTA CLARA 
tl Pe aS ec “6 pee Grok. . Be 0 
Patent... DSOHOs 6usch. 7—Texas A. ; 
-#8| 19—Kansas........., 9 7—Niagara..... 27—Arizona. .. 8 
. 0] 14—Nepraska... 211° 6| 7—Manhattan. | 21—Arkansas. 6 
> -14) 28—Tulsa. . ** g| Z-—Springfield . /°3| 7—Mich, Stat 6 
~.18 26—Kansas ‘State... Gi eAG in 3 7—S. Francisco. 0 
..7| 21—Missouri. Mt aS +. 0 25—C. C. a . 6| O—St, Mary's... 7 
ee 10—owa State. ae 0 19—Rhode J Island..... 7| 6—Detroit........., 7 
9—Okia. A. & M.:; = =| = 
_14—Kansas ‘State... 7] 28—Wash. State. 1.2. 6} 72 were 126| 97 26 
68 84l185 = i vada UE is SOUTH CAROLINA | 
| NEw york aGcres /oKLAHOMA a. & M,| 21 —Butler.3..-- - 6| “A seavier ok eee ae 
VF, O—Bergen J.C...... 19| 23—Central Tchrs. 12 6—Fordham ; ‘ &— Georgia. ...... : ai 
OQ—Juniata.......... 66| 7—Arkansas.... 27| 13—Wisconsin ag] dos Wake ion ee -20 
; Hofstra. . 6} 6—Baylor. it ; Maal lowes * o| 23—Pavidson. 0 
O—Wagner. :i27] 7—Creighton. .)! 11. 16| 12—Ohio State. of 22 Cnn 
. O—N. Britain T..!:/21} 7—Tulsa..... 21! ap} 18—Indians....2.10.. 6) Sayyenee 
f Be AONE 9 is Sas cies OQ—Washburn..j....14)—= —| ,f—Duauesne. .. 
———— —| 9 —Wash. (St. L.)....24] 84 38 27—Furman.... 
fae 145] 19—Okla. City. 222 12} RHODE ISLAND D~-Pordhayt say an 
a . 5 ichita..........14] 14—™mai Pty Bet 
: 19—Maine........... o|__ 9—Oklahoma........19 ieuntoly team a a8 
4 25—Rutgers.......... ae =| 31—Amer. Int'l...:/) 0] SO. GALIFORNIA 
0—North Carolina... 7 178| 20—Mass. State...... 0} Y— al 
6—Lafayette........ 7 OREGON 21—Brown...........40 tc raene Stites Ri 
far 0—Ohio State. 32 10 Washington & St... 2| 14—Worcester.....:.119] 14 Ohio State....... 7 
_ 45—Lehigh. . ol BAU. Coe “42| 21—Conn. State 20| 19—Wash. State... 
} ie——Colgate.:...0-. 7 iA Sado. pr he Ba 27| 7—Providence....... 19| 13—Stanfora pty oy g 
O—Fordham........ 25 b—poraham 2 ae 26/5 =) Bi-—Oreconstt | oar 7 
ea —| 7—S. Cafifornia..... 31 150] 13—California........ 7 
\ 108 84 ye ay rare af RICE PME Goi 00" me Z 
NORTH CAROLINA 3—Washingioit Rese bee ee 41 ig otro ianieteats 0 
14—Wake Forest..... 6| @—Oregon State..... 14) 17—Tulane.. Dolo. oe = 
*21—N. Carolina St... 0/—— =| 13—Texas.........;. 6/165 62 
: 163 lane. i ee a 69 138} 14—Auburn.......... 0 Ss. M. U 
. ia ee 3—Arkansas... 11... - M. U. 
Meet Devitcon.. $| OREGON STATE | 9 texas A. & M... 127] 34—North Texas 7 
a O—Duke.....20.2.2: 14] O—Idaho.......... 7—T. 3 29] 29—aArizona......2 1. 7 
EE Yn >. « 0] _O—So. ee lee 6—Baylor.......... 21| O—Marquette .. i 
; 0—Fordham.......- 0} 19—Portland. . 52S) M. Ui s 2.25 14| 7—Pittsburgh 134 
 _20—Virginia......... 9| 13—Washington .. ae al ages Ne —| 7Texas 6 
“g ) Omgiets State, . 81 133| 10—Texas A. & 7 
Be. 117 37|. 7—California........ ROCHESTER 9—Arkansas NG 
6—Stanford......... srgvert b 6| 21—Baylor. 6 
> N. oes STATE] 14—Oregon..-. 22.22! Dk eee OL 72. Ctlaie '20 
il 66 5 Bare ee ‘ 14—Riceé...... .2 eidata eee 
21 17—Hamilto: ~ Olea: aS 
1 PENNSYLVANIA Becta 40|148 125 
7 : F} 34Katayette........ 8 ie ete aa os STANFORD” 
s : wee Se. ean cas a ee ee ee te ata i yoni Cane 22 
j - 3} 14 Columbia... 217! a 138) er ee oaty as ene 
az, RUTGERS | 27—Oregon......... : 
: 7 DURV Ge eats ane aie. 0 2—So. California... .13 
: -44| 13—Michigan =... .. 19| 20—Marietta Cur 6 
: 7—Penn State....... 7| 15—Vermont. . 
O0—Gornell... .....,. ee eae 
— me eee ngfield....... 0—California, .. 
56, 22 Sydney... : 0| 23—Dartmouth. ..... 
NORTHWESTERN | ,. 5 ete ater o| 20—Prineeton. «2 °°: -18)67 
#i—iansas State... 0} “¢—puctgell.-12. 221g) MAaeHE eo : 
) ean - 0 s9—tehigh... 0022. 61118 57 ee ry 
1g—Thinols 19 moe eT re 5 Pee see " 3 Drake ee 19 
nneso' Bi Ri RR oe iga —Providence....... 0| 14—Scranton Key... 
_ 13—Wisconsin. ee FE re dea ere i 39—Brooklyn. «1. - 0 meV 
3 6 OS Ue age tre eye te —Northeastern. . —Moravian........ 
$—Notre Dame... cc pe inci po 26—New Hampshire. 0 *—Lebanon Valiey.. Bi 
at os —|138 87 7 ; aye. -...7| Q—Dickinson. ae 
Scranton......... 114 14—prookiynt a andar 
PITTSBURGH 0—Boston Golleges: oe 
a NOTRE DAME of ASW, Virginians... re a 51 135 
KANSAS oie-s si. 6 —Temple...2..2.0.6 ~ 
14—Georgia Tech. : : |: 6| 27-—=Duduenes..i... ST. LAWRENCE SWARTHMORE 
74 —Minols. 2... - 6| 26—Wisconsin........ 6 Q—Dartmouth - pet acter 51! 18—Union.oeeeee 15 
7—Carnegie Tech.... 0} 34—S. M. U......... 7| 14—Boston U: .19| 14--American U...... 6 
rh ee 1... 7| 24—Fordham. , 113] 21—Cortland ert 12| O0—Oberlin....1.... a 
15—Navy....:....... O| 10—Carnegie Tech....20| 7—WNiagara......... 32) 21—Hamilton.. inGy 
19— WA 12.0% 0} 19—Nebraska........ 0} 26—Alired........... 0} O—Johns Hopkins... 0 
9—Northwestern.... 7| 26—Penn State....... 0| O—Vermont....- 2... 12| 42—St. John’s (Md_).. 0 
' AUP avid ws. <lS}- O2-Dukeris.§ . as eve 7| 7—Clarkson......5.. 0 _156—Harlham......... 0 
—_— =+-|—— —|— = om 
149 39/213 59| 75 126/110 41 


SYRACUSE TRINITY *VILLANOVA : EY 
27—Clarkson,......2. 0] 19—Union...........13] 59—Amer. Int'l. 0) 27—Coast Guar 
53——Maryland........ 0| 6—Worcester........12} 25—-Muhlenberg, 7| _6—Conn. State. 

Sere 10s Cornell. 22,03 17| 6—Hobart.......... 6| 35—Centre.. 6| 183—Bowdoin... 
~  12—Mich. State......19) 26—Coast Guard 0} 13—Detroit..... 6| 7—Haverford. 
6—Penn State.......33} 6—Wesleyan. 7| 6—South Carolin 6| O—Ambherst.... 3 
7—Colzate.........- 0} O—Amberst......... 19} 25—Auburn.......... 2| *7—Trinity ..25. sen. 
O—Duke ........4e- 21/— —| 20—Temple.......... 7| 13—Williams......... 7 
13—Columbia........ 12] 63 57| 39—Boston U....2.-. 6| 20—Rochester...:.... 
—— = 20—Manhattan...... 0j— 
137 102 —— saci ar ko) 
242 50 


WEST’N MARYLAND 


21—Cortland Tchs.... 7 
VIRGINIA 13—Washington Col.. 0 
land. . .14 


TEMPLE 


12—VEM. Te tener 12 
Ol eo=akonen ae and Lee... - 
_ 26—Boston Gollege.: :26) 6 —New Hampshire. 10] 14 —V.P. 1.00 0221121.6) "7 St' Anselm 
. -Q—Georgetown...... 13} 6—Bowdoin......... 19} 27—Maryland........ 19} on erane omnia 
0—Holy Cross.......33] 7—Mass. State...... 6) 34-W. and M....... 0! “9—st. Vincent 
 J—Villanova........20|—— =| “9—Columbia 39 t. cent. 
_0—Mich. State......10) 32 156| 13—-Harvard......... 40'100 
20—Florida........-. 12 0—North Carolina. , -20|!°° 
5 ey 99 j 170 113 169 WEST VIRGINIA a 
a n TULANE " pm wlan “2 
Bey 10—C seeaaest EN 13 pepe uss 
Ze 4+* TENNESSEE (lee eee a 0 WASHINGTON 6—Wash. and Lee... 6 
96. 17—North Carolina...14| Q—Minnesota.....- 15| ,0 Mich. State. - 26 
“26—Sewanee......... Ie Rises)! tess 17| 12—1daho **79| 20—Creighton. . 13 
_,20-—Clemson........ 51—Mercer.......... Gla19-= 0. Cx Aue eee 13| 27 Youngstown 6 
crt Le Cele Coton aI 27—Miss. State...... 0| 6—oregon State... ..13 O—West. Reserve. y! 
oe aa Q—Alabama......... 3] 7—California. ... 14| Q—Georgetown......14 — 
_  44—The Citadel 28—Georgia.......... 6) e102 Stanton eeu: 7| O—Manhattan....... 13 
“ ‘ a Bictieaads 38—Sewanee......... 0| 7—So, California. .._ 6|__“_C- Washington... 6 
 -44—Vanderbilt. Pgtentiay Gite tree Orton inact 3) 98 116 
46—Kentucky. . 244 Ral nor OSD Piate. 53 ae WILLIAMS > 
-_47—Mississippi. , 68." Sate : 83| 13—Middlebury - 9 
276 2 >; O—Princeton. . Bit ae 
: ow eee . 6 
ch TULSA W. AND J. -—Bowdoin. 1a 
et) TEXAS 20—Central Tehrs.... 0} 27—Marletta......... 0] 48 gui": . 
Oh ISR. teansas.....s..« 19| .0—Texas A. & M....20| 2i1—Muskingum...... 7| 7—Wesleyan.... 
5. 205-L.S. U. 20} 14—Washington U.... 0} “Q—Lafayette.... 211! 20) th Rte oe 
- 0—Oklahoma 28—St. Louis........ 0} 14-=pickinson)..0>. 6|- faa a ea 
aed ee © &M... Hs Boe <>: es 7] 52 
— ahoma..,..... _0—Gettysburg...... 6 AND 
ee pt Ree oa oho RRR, ace ie 
—Drake........... ODStEE Rete. 5.5) = WS se 
3 -14—Detroit.......... 39|—— i 0 
6—ArKansas........ _6| 95 
115 4s} 
i ; * a 44 SeyPuig oe 34 
‘TEXAS A. hj WASH. AND LE “" «Hamp. Sydney... 7 
“Roa see De U. C. L.A. 7—Hampd.-Sydney .. 6 a a an. DL. acme ( 
_ 562—Texas A.&I1..... 0} 97-10wa 3 nia 13 a a f 
> Sone Dee vege oW, Virgie... sale oes 
2 eee nn aes a 13—Washing 0 ous Rew tye 2 105 
A . ie een sweeee alifornia, > 2 - eden n ese nnee 
ri Ceara cpa os -20) Richmond... 1. 6 hea he 
ah 6—Stanford. . ** 9| 0—Centre........ .. 2| 2¢—Marquette....... 
2 21—Wash. State.....: 0! 27—W. and M......: | 31—Tows’. ... 522 osten 
7| 2—Wisconsin........14 13—Maryland........ 19} 6—Pittsburgh....... 
_{| 7—So. California... .42/—> —| -7—Purdue...)...... 
7ilcey —=\ 67 ; 57| -6—Indians. 2... oe 
133 93 * mE EE Gd pee 
0—Minnesotta. 2) 22! 
G RYANDERpTEN 2 flo SUC yo aaa 
14] 20—Washington U.... 0| 3 California... .. 1.27 SALE 
: fe cai gsiemted Sassen ey +8) 14-Colimbta toe see 
Q| 18—Misslssippi. 21! 7] 6 Oregon Stater../.-7| 9—Nawe tcl 
0| 13—Georgia Tech...” ‘ ae ee ie ket aie 3 EN Set - rae: 
9) 14—Sewanee 7, 19) 12—Bdaho 2522.05.50] 20 Brown. 3202.21, 
PE he eee 2 —Washington...... 26| _7—Princeton........ a 
ast 27 _ O—Alabama........, ja __0—Oklahoma....... 28! O—Harvard......... 7 
ee. 53) 86 "49 44 159, 69 35° 


Me “*Unbeaten but tied. **Unbeaten and untied. 


‘ “Repay tad Football Awards for 1938 


__ Heisman Memorial Trophy, Davey O’Brien, Texas | colleges for 35 years. The Robert w Maxwell 


a . 
_ Christian. Trophy also is awarded ti 
i o th s. 
_ Maxwell Memorial Trophy, Davey O’Brien,| Player of the year, It is named in Honor e€ Repent " 
Texas Christian. W. (Tiny) Maxwell, a former All American pla: 
_ Lambert Memorial Trophy, Carnegie Tech. | ie later sports writer and gridiron official, “The 
oda ok w. Heicnetd Memorial Trophy is chivodehent eng ee eee nena 
each year to the footbal ‘on teams, ¥ 
the most valuable. It pernetun tee ae eemed | donated by Victor A. and Henry L. Lambert, 


e memo L 
a football coach and gridiron mentor at Bt pg Se a SS in memory of their fath 


ee : ; . 
Red Sporting Events—Football Ratings and Scores 939 
a” —_— - = 
or Ranking Football Teams in 1937-1938 
va ASSOCIATED PRESS WILLIAMSON SYSTEM 
P cae ~ Pts. |). 1938 Ptss 1987 eo ee 
1937 Pts. 1938 Pts. 1937 P.ct 1938 P.ct 
1 Pittsburgh......) .327 ||Texas Christian. | 808||p : “98.2 
rp = er ittsburgh......] 98.8 |/Texas Christian. .) 98.2 
2 ao a. -277 || Tennessee --| 708||California.. 22... 98.4 Tenneieee. Ka : ord 
oe ore M......+] .253 uke. 679||Alabama........ 97.9 ||Oklahoma...... 96.5 
. Alabama........| .246 ||Oklahoma 524/|Villanova...../ "| 97:8 RG: 6. oe 95.8 
2 nnriesoba:, ---..| .104 || Notre Dame 490|/Louisiana State. .| 97.6 |/Notre Dame... 95.6 
pawandve. sss+ss} .103 |} Carnegie Tech 412|/Pordham....... 96.7 ||Carnegie Tech. ..| 95.0 
ie artmouth. ..... 102 |}So. Calif... ..... -+| 406})North Carolina. .| 95.9 ||Holy Cross...... 94.9 
> -8—Louisiana State..} .097 || Pittsburgh.........| 290||Dartmouth...... 95.8 || Atabama 94.5 
9—Notre Dame....| (090 Paw GHORE Fecha 149|/Harvard . -| 94.7 |]So. Calif... 02/231 93:1 
10—Santa Clara..... 090 || Minnesota 111 }lAuburn........ | 94:6 ||Pittsburgh.. |) "| 93/8 
The rankings of the Associated Press for 1937 are based on the inions of 
the country; the 1938 rankings on the opinions of 90 writers. The Williamson caster ae ices 


Leading Point Scorers in 1938 Football 


SOUTHWEST (GENERAL) 


Player College G. Td. PAT. FG.Pts 
Leroy Fry,-Texas A. & T....... & 20 13 O 133 
‘ EAST 
Sammy Roeder, F.&M. .......8 15 17 0 10% 
DIXIE CONFERENCE 
Gayion Smith, Southwestern 
Le ee ee aut $6 Ped, BAY 
4 igh bef 254 
Jug Varney, Morehead (Ky.) 
CS 5 en TY a5" Oo ‘36 
j MISSOURI VALLEY CONFERENCE 
Don Fleming, Creighion....... 8 14 2 0 86 
MIDWEST (GENERAL) 
Lloyd Geiger, Carthage (Ill.) 8 10 10 2 %6 
SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 
Paul Shu, Va. Military......... AIS AGB Ay AE 


SOUTHEASTERN CONFERENCE 


Player College G. Td.PAT.FG.Pts 


Parker Hall, Mississippi......... 10 ll) 67/0 TR 
BORDER CONFERENCE 
Ken Heineman, Texas M........8 11 5 0 %7 
SOUTHWEST CONFERENCE 
Connie Sparks, TexasChristian 10 10 0 0 60 
PACIFIC COAST CONFERENCE 
Vic Bottari, California..........10 7 12 0 654 
BIG TEN 
Jim Langhurst, Ohio St......... 8 8 UU aes 
» BIG Six 
James Starmer, Missouri........8 7 4 0 46 
BIG SEVEN 
Pour PACE, (ULAIT. one. s eee ee 7 00 42 


ROSE BOWL 
(Pasadena, Calif.) 


Records of Post Season Football Games 


SUGAR BOWL 
(New Orleans, La.) 
1935—Tulane 20, Temple 14. 


Year 1936—Texas Christian 3, Louisiana State 2. 
_ 4916—Washington State 14, Brown 0. 1937—Santa Clara 21, Louisiana State 14. 
a ar a ice a tee hie ae 0. 1938—Santa Clara 6, Louisiana 0. (45,000) 
j Oo game (war). 
1919—No game (war). aint tdi os 
1920—Harvard 7, Oregon 6. ae 0 
1921—California 28, Ohio 0. 1935—Bucknell 26, ee ae A 
. og eels nae in tae sere = Deuumbhe 14; Miele Aint 12. 
teiNavy it Sa eer ea a ce Meee 1938—Auburn 6, Michigan State 0. (18,970) 
 1925—Notre Dame 27, Stanford 10. SUN BOWL 
1926—Alabama 20, Washington 19. (El Paso, Tex.) 4 ‘ 
1927—Alabama 7, Stanford | 7. 1936—Hardin-Simmons 14, New Mexico State 14. 
1928—Stanford 7, Pittsburgh 6. 1937—Hardin-Simmons 34, Texas College of Mines6. 
ier «| Deo ea Teena cee a 
ou alifornia 47, a , 7 
Migse—Southern Gilitornia Sl) Tuiene 12 (Dallas, Tex.) + 
outhern alliornia ane ie 
: 33—S: i 4 1937—Texas Christian 16, Marquette 6. 
eS ee 1928—Rice 28, Colorado 14. (37,000) 
 1935—Alabama 29, Stanford 13. CUBAN BRORTS. SESTiv ey 
6—Stanford 7, Southern Methodist 0. 2 
jes?—Fittsburgh 21, Washington 0. 1937—Alabama Poly 7, Villanova 7. 
1938—California 13, Alabama 0, (90,000) 1938—No game. 
(Figtires in parentheses after 1938 game denote attendances). 
‘ EAST-WEST (SHRINE GAME) 
‘ : (San Francisco) 
, : 1930—West 3, East 0 (January). 135—West 19, East 13. 
MWe 7 act? amar). | eRe ee 1, | BECEME Detoh 
ipapoweet 20. aco er) | 4934—West 12; Bast 0. 1938—East 0, West 0 (58,000). . 
1930—East 19, West 7 (January). 
> 
. Professional Football Standings for 1938 Season 
: NATIONAL LEAGUE 
t Western Division 
. oD ec. Pts. O.P. WwW. Lb. 2... PiGs Gptey O.F. 
New York Sit A) 1s Se GOD hs 184 79 | Green Bay ...... B 3 0 LRT 223 ik 
ariiein. 6. 6 3. 2) 2667 148)" 154] Detroit... 01.0.7 Son Omi 119 10 
Brooklyn sane £2 SoS RON VAST 161 | Chicago Beers to) ou ae. ae 
E Hantiatst f 15: evela: VER ont : 
EaMeen 3 i 0 82 79  189|Chicago Cards ..2 9 O .182 iL 168 
; AMERICAN ASSOCIATION Gea 
Wee Le) Te P,e0 Ptais0-F. W. L. 7. PC. Pit OF. 
a PT -iG) BIG 133 7| Union City ..... Re ab eats ie 2Re 52 ial 
i aa ie LSt1 ootD 293800 67 26| Newark ......... Dees 9 286 28 19 
Peterson ee. 3 Onc 669eedl4e © 60), Clifton ».. .#)......- get 116 
‘ esi be 1 STR (Bk 70 
5 - 
oa 


eed 
* 


940 Sporting Events—Chess Play in 1938; Bridge ( 


Quite the outstanding event in international 
chess circles during 1938 was the A. V. R. O. 
masters tournament, the fourteen rounds of which 
were contested at various cities in The Nether- 
lands. At the close of the final round at 

~ Amsterdam, the two youngest in the competition, 
Reuben Fine of New York, and Paul Keres of 
Paernau, Estonia, were found to be at the top of 
the list, bracketed in first place. Dr, Alexander 
Alekhine, world champion, and two ex-champions. 

~ finished below them. Dr. Alekhine, however, had 
won first prizes in Margate, Plymouth and 
Montevideo. 

. Samuel Reshevsky of New York, was again the 

victor in the United States championship tourna- 

ment in Rockefeller Center, with Fine as runner- 
up. Reshevsky was also first in the annual tourna- 

' ment in Hastings, England. 


_ The Continental Jubilee Correspondence Tourna- 
ment, open to North American players, was in- 
augurated by the American Chess Bulletin with 

150 entries. At Cazenovia, the New York State 
championship fel to Arnold S, Denker of the Bronx. 

‘ H. Y. P. D. College Chess League—Championship 

won by Harvard, 10-2. Princeton, 61-512; Yale, 
5-7; Dartmouth, 242-914. 


Columbia, 1242-715; Cornell, 842-1145; N. Y. Uni- 
versity, 6-14; Yeshiva College, 312-1644. 
Paris tournament—Jose R. Capablanca, Cuba, 


8-2; N. Rossolimo, Italy, 744-24. 

Hastings International tournd#ment — Samuel 
_ Reshevsky, United States, 7-2; C. H. O’D. Alex- 
- ander, England, and Paul Keres, Estonia, 612-215; 
Reuben Fine, United States, and Salo Flohr, 
Czechoslovakia, 6-3. p 

Margate International tournament—Dr. Alex- 
ander Alekhine, France, 7-2; Rudolph Spielmann, 
_ Austria, 6-3; V. Petroff, Latvia, 512-344. 
Montevideo International tournament — Dr. 
Alexander Alekhine, France, 13-2; Carlos E. 
uimard, Argentine, 1112-312; M. Fenoglio, Ar- 
entine, 1042-412; H. Silva-Rocha, Brazil, 915-51. 
_U. S, Championship tournament—New York 
National Chess Federation)—Samuel Reshevsky, 
3-3; Reuben Fine, 1215-314; Albert C. Simonson, 
I. A. Horowitz, 10-6; I. I. Kashdan, 914-642. 
S. Women’s Championship tournament—Miss 
lay Karff, Boston, 942-14; Mrs. Mary Bain, 


rea _ Contract Bridge 


Bvahderbilt 2nd, J. R. 


Sherman Stearns. 2nd, Waldemar von Zedtwitz, 


Ed. Hymes, B. J. Becker, Chas. Lochridge, T. A. 
Lightner. } 
_ Masters’ Individual—ist, Dr. R. E. Ecker, Jr. 


Harry Fishbein. 3rd, Edward Burns. 
_ EASTERN CHAMPIONSHIPS 


val 

- Open Team: Ist, Sam Fry, Jr., John Rau, T. 
‘LeGros, S. G. Churchill, Charles Lochridge. 2nd, 
Robert Appleyard, Irving Epstein, Harold Ziman, 
Jesse Slutt. 

Open Pairs: 1st, Robert Chatkin, Myron Fuchs. 
2nd, Helen Bonwit, Milton Vernoff. 

Mixed Team: lst, Howard Schenken, Helen Bon- 
wit, Morrie Elis, Mrs. E. Drescher. 2nd, Ray Balfe, 
Mrs. J. C. Thaw, John Mattheys, Mrs. G. U, 


Women’s Pairs: 1st, Mrs. J. A. Dykman, Mrs. 
Pees 29s: 2nd, Mrs, A. Hess, Mrs. R. F. 8. 
Tarris. 


’ Fine‘and Keres Win Masters’ Chess ‘Tourney “e ef 


By Herman Helms 


(Compiled by the American Contract Bridge League) 


New York, second; Mrs. Adele Rivero, New York, 
third; Miss Edith Weart, New York, fourth. - 
Noordwijk (The Netherlands) _ international 
tournament—Erich Eliskases, Austria, 712-142, 
Paul Keres, Estonia, 612-214; V. Pire, Jugoslavia, 
514-315: Dr. Max Euwe, The Netherlands, 5-4. 
Plymouth International tournament—Dr. Alex- 
ander Alekhine, France, and Sir George Thomas, 
England, 6-1; Paul List, Germany, and P. S. 
Milner-Barry, England, 342-342. ; 
New York State championship tournament 
(Cazenovia)—Arnold S. Denker, New York City, 
715-115; Anthony E. Santasiere, New York City, — 
7-2; Donald MacMurray,-New York City, 642-245; 
Jack W. Collins, Brooklyn, 6-3; Harold D. Gross- 
man, New York City, 5-4. Major tournament— 
Boris Garfinkel, Buffalo, 8-1. Minor tournament— — 
Eldorous Dayton, New Rochelle, 8-3; Class C 
tournament—Marvin Sable, Syracuse, 9-2. Genesee 
Cup competition—Onondaga County, 1314-645; 
Monroe County, 1242-744; Broome County, 12-8. 
American Chess Federation Tournament—(Bos- 
ton)—I. A. Horowitz and I.I. Kashdan, New York, 
9-2; Boris Blumin, Montreal, and David S. Polland, 


New York City, 732-344; Anthony E. Santasiere, 
New York City, 6-5. Women’s championship— 
Miss N. May Karff, Boston, 6-0; Mrs. Mary 


Bain; New York, 4-2; Mrs. Raphael McCready, 
Hackensack, N. J., and Miss Edith Weart, Jackson 
Heights, N. Y., 3-3. ; x 
British Federation championship (Brighton)— 
C. H. O’D. Alexander, 8-3; H. Golombek and 
E. G. Sergeant, 745-314; . S. Milner-Barry, 
615-415; Sir George Thomas, Bart., and T. H. 
Tylor, 6-5. 

Metropolitan Chess League—Manhattan Chess 
Club and Marshall Chess Club, tied for first place. 
Replay, again a tie. ; 

A. V. BR. O. international tournament (The 
Netherlands)—Reuben Fine, United States, and 
Paul Keres, Estonia, 842-512; Mikhail Botwinnik, 
U. S. S._R.,. 74-612; Dr. Alexander Alekhine, $ 
France, Dr. ,» The Netherlands, and ~~ 
Samuel Reshevsky, United States, 7-7; Jose R. 
cape viece, Cuba, 6-8; Salo Flohr, Czechoslovakia, 

12-942. : 

Manhattan Chess Club Championship—Won by 
Isaac I. Kashdan. 

Marshall Chess Club Championship—Tie between — 
Frank J. Marshail and David S. Polland. No re- 
play, and title retained by Marshall. 


Championships 


SUMMER NATIONALS (1938) 


Teams: Ist, B. J. Becker, M. D. Maier, Howard 
Schenken, Oswald Jacoby, David Burnstine. 2nd, 
Fred Kaplan, A. M. Barnes, Morrie Elis, C. §. 
meocnridae, E ae hy 

asters’ Pairs: 1st, Sherman Stearns,. Morrie  — 
Elis. 2nd, C. J. Solomon, John R. Crawford. * f 

Men’s Pairs: ist, Charles H. Goren, B. J. Becker. _ 
2nd, Morrie Elis, Waldemar von Zedtwitz.. ve 

Women’s Pairs: Ist, Mrs. A. M. Sobel, Mrs. R. GC. 
Young. 2nd, Miss D. Roberts, Mrs. John Gardner. — 

Mixed Team: ist, Mrs. R. B. Fuller, Dr. H. J. 
yaeet patie: eon ea R. 33 Young. 

TS. ert Rockwell, Jo . Kunkel, Mrs. G. B. 
Spun ete SE scrme pone aaa 
resident’s Pair: 1st, Morris Crystal, Sam - 
man, and, Baye Ss. L. Bivnbeur Neo 

mateur Team: Ist, Mrs. Anne Rosenfeld, Mrs, 
Bienes Soe Poste ie De ee rag nA 

iner. 2nd, Judge A. De ar, Vil ‘ile: 
Arthur Dickman, Leander C. Levy. meee ee 


AMERICAN WHIST LEAGUE (Whist Events) 


Mrs. C. W. Nokes. , ry os 
grt" Mut, Sa, We, SUURNS, Bah des A 
Mixed Pairs: Ist, Mrs. F. R. 


Brownlee, Chris- — 


tian Nelson. 2nd, Mrs. O. S. Rh rs Ei 

Eliot, Jr. . O. S. Baylies, Dr. Er , 
omen’s Pairs: Ist, Mrs. H. E. and — 

Mrs. A. E. Coleman. 2nd, A. B Lekota 


W. G. Maxcy. + Gr Jackson tehae aa 


‘left breast of 


- meritorious action,’’ 


United States—Naval Education System 


__ The Bureau of Navigation of the Navy Depart- 
ment is charged with and responsible for the train- 
ing and education of officers and enlisted personnel 
of the Navy, including the Naval Reserve and the 
Navai Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, except the 
professional education of officers, nurses, and en- 
listed men of the Medical Department. The Bureau 
of Medicine and Surgery is responsible for the pro- 
fessional education and training of officers, nurses, 

fan enlisted men of the Medical Departmeni of the 

avy. 
’ Midshipmen, when appointed, are given four 
years’ instruction in general and technical subjects 
at the Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. 
_ Postgraduate Work—Postgraduate work is given 
line officers at the Postgraduate School, Annapolis, 
Md., and a few civil universities. 

In addition to the postgraduate courses, the fol- 
lowing courses afe in operation: 

Naval War College—Newport, R. I., one year; 
advanced course for flag officers; senior course for 
captains and commanders; junior course for lieu- 
tenant commanders and lieutenants with at least 
six years’ service as commissioned officers; corre- 
Spondence courses for any officer ashore or afioat. 

Army War College—Washington, D. C., one 
year. A few naval officers and Marine Corps officers 


Who have completed the Naval War College course 


~ attend this course each year. 

Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, Va., 10 months. 
Company Officers’ Course and Field Officers’ Course. 

Submarines—New London; Conn., six months; 
practical training in handling submarines and firing 
torpedoes from them. Officers must have had at 
least two years’ sea duty to be eligible. 

Naval Finance and Supply School—Philadelphia, 
one year; preparation for Supply Corps duties. 

Aviation--Pensacola, Fla., eleyen months; train- 
ing in heavier-than-aircraft; graduates of the 
Naval Academy eligible for this course after com- 
ee. two years’ sea duty. They are also eligible 
or training in lighter-than-air craft, at Lakehurst, 
N. J. Aviation Cadets in the Naval Reserve are 
also available for training at Pensacola and 3 years 
duty with the Fleet. : 

Optical Instruction—Navy Yards, Washington, 
D. C.; and Mare Island, Cal.; course for range 
finder officers, four weeks; long course for officers, 
six months. Selection confined to junior officers 
available for this detail . 

Gyro Compass—Navy Yards, New York, N. Y., 
and Mare Island, Cal., four to six months. Gun- 
nets (E) with gyro experience available for this 
detail. There is available for radio electricians, 

‘an 8 month course at the Radio Material School, 
at Bellevue. D. C. The Fire Control_Instrument 
School is at Long Island City, N. Y. The Torpedo 
School is at Newport, R. I., for junior line officers. 

he Diving School (salvage and submarine rescue) 

‘or commissioned and warrant officers, is at the 
Navy Yard, Washington. 

Correspondence Course—Correspondence courses 
are issued to officers requesting them, as follows: 
International Law, Strategy and Tactics. __ 

Training Stations—The Bureau of Navigation 
maintains the following Naval Training Stations: 
Hampton Roads, Va., Newport, R. I., Great Lakes, 
Til., and San Diego, Cal. 

The course of training of all newly enlisted men 
covers a period of twelve weeks. Special stress 
during training placed on (a) training a recruit 
properly to care for his person and property; (b) 
infantry drill; (c) pulling an oar; (d) swimming; 
(e) small arms. 

Service Schools—These schools are maintained 
to supplement the training carried out on board 
cruising vessels. Some schools are maintained for 
special training of petty officers in duties where 
facilities for training afloat are lacking or in- 
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Naval Education System of the United States 


adequate; other schools simply parallel the train- 
ing activities afloat. Schools are maintained for 
training men in the following subjects: Radio 
material, general electricity, gyro compasses, ma- 
chine shop practice, copper-smithing, blacksmith- 
ing, boiler making, music, hospital service, phar- 
Macy, aviation mechanics, aerography, torpedoes, 
optics, fire control,” sound, submarines, aviation 
piloting, cooking, baking, diving, radio operating, 
stenography, and various minor specialties. 

Naval Academy Preparatory Ciass—Hampton 
Roads, Va.; five months in length. instruction is 
given under the supervision of officers detailed 
for this work. The law permits the appointment 
by the Secretary of the Navy of one hundred en+ 
listed men of the Navy to the Naval Academy. In 
order to be eligible for appointment, an enlisted 
Man must: (a) be recommended by his command+ 
ing officer; (b) be a citizen of the United States; 
(c) have served one year in the Navy from Juiy i 
of the year of entrance to the Naval Academy; (d) 
have had nine months’ sea duty on a ship in full 
commission on July 1 of year of entrance to Naval 
Academy; (e) be between 16 and 20 years of age 
on April 1 of year of entrance; (f) have had two 
ea high school or eauivalent education and 
have passed successfully at least two half years 
of algebra and one half year of geometiy; (g) pass 
the required physical and mental competitive ex- 
amination. In order to attend the Naval Academy 
Preparatory School, he must, in addition, have 
nine months’ sea duty on a ship in full com- 
mission by November 1 of the year preceding the 
year of entrance to the Naval Academy. 

Naval Training Courses—The courses are avail- 
able te all men of the Navy and are furnished 
free of charge to any ship or station upon official 
request. 

Naval Reserve Officers Training Corps units have 
been established at Yale, Harvard, Northwestern, 
Georgia School of Technology, University of Wash- 
ington, University of California at Los Angeles, 
and Tulane University, La. The naval course at 
these universities is an elective one, and’ students 
enrolled in the course are given credit towards a 
degree for the successful completion of their naval 
work. Instruction is given in Navigation, Seaman- 
ship, Ordnance and Gunnery, Tactics, Interna- 
tional Law, Communications, and Marine Engi- 
neering. Graduates who successfully complete the 
Naval Course and are physically qualified are com- 
missioned in the Naval Reserve. . . 

Naval Reserve—The U. S. Naval Reserve is 
trained and educated in naval duties by annual 
periods of training duty on board naval-ships, at 
naval air stations and, in some cases, at shore 
stations; by attendance at armory drills, radio 
communication drills; and by correspondence 
courses for officers and naval training courses for 
enlisted men. 

Aviation Cadets—Aviation Cadets of the Naval 
Reserve must be between 20 and 28 years of age 
at time of appointment; physically, morally and 
educationally qualified for selection. Educational 
requirements: 1. Oollege graduates who are 
preferably (a) graduates from Naval Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps; (b) aeronautical 
gineers. 2. Two years or more of college. 
‘Applications submitted to commandants of naval 
districts. Successful applicants are enlisted as 
Seamen, Second Class. and receive thirty days’ 
elimination flight training at Naval Reserve Avia- 
tion Bases. Those who qualify are appcinted as 
aviation cadets and sent to Pensacola for full Navy 
flight training course. Upon applying for training 
and, again, upon acceptance of appointment, avia- 
tion cadets sign agreement to serve on active duty 
for four years, including period of training at 
Pensacola and active duty with aircraft squadrons 
of the Fleet. Must be unmarried at time of selec- 
tion and remain unmarried for first two years 0 
period of service. 


Military Order of 


itary Order of the Purple Heart was 
peed by Gen. George Natearers bg ey ae 
M1 a rewa: 
Bees gation.” he revived by Presiden 
Hoover’ on Feb. 22, 1932, the bicentennial of 
Washington’s birth. 


i 5 d 

The original badge consisted of purple SRaere 

4 e Iver braid, and was sewn on the 
fare bees iets “uniform coat. The new decora- 


tion is a heart-shaped medal bearing a bust of 


the Purple Heart 


Gen. Washington on a field of purple enamel. 
During the American Revolution the award was 

won by three Continental soldiers—Sergeants 

Daniel Bissell, William Brown and_ Elijah 


Churchill, all of Coniiecticut regiments. The New 


Hampshire Society of the Cincinnati has in its 
possession the only known badge of _the original 
Purple Heart; but who was its recipient has not 
been determined. 
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The students of the Naval Academy are styled 

. midshipmen. Five are allowed for the Vice Presi- 
dent and four for each Senator. Representative 
and Delegate in Congress; one for Puerto Rico, a 
native of the island, nominated by the Governor; 


four for the Resident Commissioner from Puerto} 


Rico; four for the District of Columbia, and fifteen 
appointed each year from the United States at 
~large. - 

In addition, one Filipino is allowed for each 
class. The appointments from the District of 

Columbia, and fifteen each year at large, are made 
_ by the President of the United States. : 
~The selection of candidates, by competitive ex- 
amination or otherwise, for nomination for 

vacancies in the quota of Senators, Representatives 

and Delegates in Congress is entirely in the hands 
_ of each Senator, Representative and Delegate in 
Congress having a vacancy; and all applications 
for appointment or inquiries relative to examina- 
ions should be addressed accordingly. 
' The law authorizes the appointment of 100 en- 
_ listed men each year, to be selected by a com- 
petitive examination of enlisted men of the Regular 
Navy and Marine Corps, who must not be more 
_ than twenty years of age on April 1 of the year 
_ they enter, and who will have been in the service 
at least one year by July 1 of that year, 9 months 
of which must be at sea. 
‘The law authorizes: the appointment of 50 mid- 
_ shipmen each year, selected by competitive exami- 
_ Hnation of enlisted men of the Naval Reserve and 
the Marine Corps Reserve. Candidates must be 
citizens who are not more than twenty years of age 
on April 1 of the year in which appointed; who 
have been in the Naval Reserve at least one year 
by July 1 of the year in which appointed. 
Candidates appointed by Senators and_Repre- 
_ sentatives may also be accepted on certificate of 
- credits, substantiated by an examination in English 
and mathematics; but a candidate may be admitted 
without any mental examination if he is or has 
been a regularly enrolled student in good standing 
without condition in a university, college, or tech- 
nical school accredited by the Naval Academy, and 
rovided he can submit high school and college 
certificates filling the requirements. 
The Act of June 8, 
_ number of midshipmen be increased by 40 from the 


_ prior to July 2; 1921, of wounds or injuries received 
_ or disease contracted in line of duty during the}: 
pote War: Provided, That one-half shall be ap- 
a 


from among the sons of warrant officers, 


# 


pontee from among the sons of officers and_one- 


I Basic Employed Officer 
i» | Place Force Jan.1,’37 Personnel 

‘ pe ceenouth, N. H..1,500-1,800 3,380 82 
Boston .... 


1,500-1,800 3,200 17 

_ Brooklyn... 3,000-3,600 7,100 81 
Philadelphia || ||: .3,000-3,600 7,300 99 
Washington, D.C... ....... 200 62 
Portsmouth, Va... .3,000-3,600 5,400 81 


Operating bases, capable of maintaining in every 
Tespect the ships that are based in them with sup- 
plies, fuel, necessary replacement equipage and re- 
_ pair facilities, are maintained at Norfolk, Va., San 
ue. Diego, Cal., and San Francisco. Training stations, 


Le iy 


eh h we 
"2 ae ieee 
~ The Marine Corps, formed by the Continental 
¥ “Congress on Nov. 10, 1775, and made a permanent 
_ organization in 1798, is under a Major General 
<fig Commandant, who receives orders from the Secre- 
_ tary of the Navy. The Corps has its headquarters 
at Washington, in the Navy Building. 
_ The Marine Corps also maintains a subhead- 
- quarters at San Francisco, Calif., under a com- 
_ Manding general of the Department of the Pacific, 
_ Who supervises the administration of marines on 
_ the west coast, and Hawaii. 

The plan of organization includes a_ Fleet 
! ne Force, at Quantico, Va., and San Diego, 


ig The two recruit depots of the corps are located 

at Parris Island,'S. C., and San Dieeo, Calif: 

_ Yecruits from the eastern part of the U. S. receive 

their training at the former, while those from 
" » 


U. S—Naval Academy; Navy Yards; 


United States Naval Academy at Annapolis 


U. S. Navy Yards 


The United States Marine Corps 


Ay see * tert 
ge Sat 


a Oe iy 
Marine Corps 


soldiers, sailors, and marines of the Army, Navy. — 
and Marine Corps. The Act of Feb. 27, 1936, pro- 
vides for 20 appointments annually from honor 
military schools and Naval Reserve Officers Train- 
ing Corps units at certain colleges and universities. 

All candidates, except 4 Filipinos, are required 
to be citizens, and must not be less than 16 nor 
more than 20 years of age on April 1 of the 
calendar year they enter the academy. ' 

The course of midshipmen is four years. During 
the summer, midshipmen of the first and third 
classes go to sea for about three months. It is 
the policy to retain the second class at the Naval 
Academy to receive practical instruction in avia- 
tion, engineering, navigation, and seamanship, 
and to take part in a month’s coastal cruise in 
destroyers. 

Upon the completion of the course at the Naval 
Academy, the graduates found in all respects quali- q 
fied are probationally commissioned either as f 
Ensigns in the line of the U. S. Navy or as 2d © 
Lieutenants in the U. S. Marine Corps, to fill 
existing vacancies. A recent Act of Congress stipu- 
lates that graduates who are commissioned shall 
serve in a probationary status for seven years 
from graduation, unless sooner discharged. \ 

The height of candidates for admission shall not 
be less than five feet, five and one-half inches; and | 
the minimum weight at sixteen years shall be one 
hundred and twelve. Any marked deviation in the 
height and weight relative to the age of a candi- 
date will add materially to the consideration for 
rejection. No person who is married, or who has 
been married, shall be admitted as a midshipman 
to the Naval Academy. Midshipmen shall not — 
Marry, and any midshipman found to be married 
shall be recommended for dismissal. Graduates of 
the Naval Academy while serving under a revoc- 
able commission in a probationary status may not 
marry for a period of two years after graduation. 
Each candidate who has passed the required ex- 
aminations must, before being admitted, deposit 
$100 to cover part of the cost of his initial outfit. F 

After being admitted, he is credited with $250, 
which is needed in addition to the $100 cash deposit 
to complete paying for the uniforms, clothing, text- 
books, etc.. This amount ($250) is deducted from 
the midshipman’s pay in monthly installments, but — 
he may, immediately after entering, repay in full. 

Each candidate will be required to sign articles to 
serve in the Navy during the pleasure of the Presi- 
dent (including his time of probation at the Acad- — 
emy), unless sooner discharged. The pay is $780 
a year. : : ; 

Naval Academy entrance literature may be ob- 
tained upon application to the Bureau of Naviga- 
tion, Navy Department, Washington, D. C. ; : 
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ane A Piet po ? 
e ‘orce an. 1,’ erso 
Charleston, S. C... 500- 600 1,400 50, Z 
Mare Island, Cal. 3,000-3,600 5,700 137 
Bremerton, Wash. 3,000-3,600 4,050 110 
Pearl Harbor, T. H. 1,950 130 
Cavite, P. L....... 2.650 86 


where recruits receive their initial training, are 
maintained at Newport, R. I., Norfolk, Great — 
Lakes, Ill., and San Diego. Other shore activities 
include 260 recruiting stations and substations, 19 
hydrographic offices, and 38 radio-direction finder 
stations at selected points throughout the countrv. 


west of Rocky Mountains r ‘ ne 
Totter “station, a sore theirs at the ie 
Plican' or enlistment must be nati rn 
or Thy naturalized American citizens perweenne 
and 25 years of age, 66 to 74 inches in height, of 
good character, and physically fit. ae 3 1 
The Marine Corps supplies a small but highly 
trained body of land auxiliaries to the Navy which 
include mere light and heavy artillery, ma- — 
chine guns and troops, land signal troo Ss, land 
engineers, and aviators equipped with lan planes, 
soe rRee wien all eee sane fighting units which 
ecessary to ena \rry 
ont Hae passion ec ee cid * os 
n ai on to supplying the land for Puan, 
sary to the successful operation of the Nari 
war, which is known as the principal mission of 
the Marine Corps, each capital ship of the N; 
also carries a detachment of marines. ¢ 


‘i United States—The Navy; Battleships 943 
0 4) aS5 eg SS a SE ee ee ee ee ee ae 
h The United States Navy 
a“ (Officers, Enlisted Personnel and Naval Reserve Force from 1890 to 1938 inclusive) 
y U.S. Navy Naval Militia U. S, Nav Naval Mil 
i Year maneeis State Organizat’ns Year ——-*** _|seate Breaamentie 
MM — Enlist'd |——___— —* 
‘4 Officers| Pers’el | Officers; Men Officers | Pers’el | Officers{| Men 
1,499 ro): UM A A og 3,438 52,561 606 | 7,706 
488 2) TS a Sea 1,149 3,870 54,234 638 9/170 
1,479 fc, Sy ee 1,794 Naval Res. Force 
1,486 3,15 My ey, Ses 2,376 4,694 | 100,539 4,166 57,801 
467 9,813 2,594 9,199 | 208,671 15,486 | 239,906 
1,470 TOTES |e SS 2,695 11,209 | 169,575 32,1 260,1 
1,458 10,408 aa ate EES ore 3 339 9,119 | 107,601 28,482 | 245,386 
1,451 10,327 ea ,703 8,792 | 119,205 19,734 | 204,016 
1,494 20,780 (in reg: Nayy) 7,831 88,580 5,340 11,262 
1,580 14,501 492 6,30: 7,873 82,355 4,222 17,511 
1,683 16,832 567 5,309 8,126 87,327 3,975 01 
1,742 18,825 435 4,679 8,389 84,289 3,818 24,349 
1,82) 21,433 Pepe teats AD. .. 8,574 82,161 3,786 26,042 
1,893 27,245 435 4,901 8,904 83,566 3,771 26,414 
2,014 29,321 439 4,717 8,856 84,276 4,091 27,316 
2,079 30,804 465 4,475 8,905 85,284 6,078 29,052 
2,153 32,163 453 4,620 8,985 84,872 7,002 32,316 
2,238 33,027 504 5,225 9,260 80,863 7,549 34,959 
2,443 39,048 515 5,787 9,423 81,093 7,869 35,060 
2,593 44,129 525 5,639 9,449 79,206 7,978 33,35 
2,645 45,076 540 5,961 9,582 80,312 8,557 32,802 
2,800 47,612 602 6,592 9,721 82,81 9,572 33,351 
- ee, Ss 2,964 47,515 615 7,185 9,735 93,054 10,828 34,333 
fe 1903.60... 3,143 48,068 615 7,446 9,826 | 100,161 11,733 37,138 
‘ 1024..... 3,271 52,667 596 7,132 10,172 | 104,848 12,578 40,012 


1. The above table “‘officers, regular Navy’ gives strength on January 1, 1890 to 1899 inclusive and 
3 on 30 June, 1900, to 1938 inclusive. Other tables give strength on 30 June of each year. 
2. Where figures are omitted they are not readily available in the Department. 


United States Battleships as of November 1, 1938 

i" (Treaty allowance of capital ship tonnage to the United States, 525,000 tons) 

; , Stan- | 1 1 

4 Ships dard }L’gth! Br’dth| Mean {Speed Main Secondary | Main }Sec. 
4 Disp1./Ov’rall Draft Battery Battery Brds. | Bs. 


Tons |Ft. }In.| Ft.) In. }] Ft. | In. | Knots No. In. |Cal.| No.) In. }Cal.| Lbs. {Lbs. 


0 }106) 3] 27 7 | 20.70} 12 | 14] 45 | 12] 5 | 51 | 16,800) 600 

0 }106) .1]| 26 OQ | 20.95] 12 |} 12 | 50] 16} 5 | 51 | 10,440} 800 

0} 97} 6] 30 7 | 21.46] 12] 14 12 | 5 | 51 | 16,800 

0] 97] 6] 30 6 | 20.67 8 | 16] 45) 12] 5 | 51 | 16,800) 600 
0 }106; 3] 29 6 | 21.50 | 12 | 14 | 50 | 12] 5 | 51 | 16,800) 600 

0 }.97] 6] 29 6 | 21.09 16 | 45 | 12 | 5 | 51 | 16,800} 600 

Q }106) 37] 29 3 | 21.00 | 12 |] 14] 50] 12] 5 | 51 | 16,800} 600 

0 |107; 11 | 27 5 | 20.28] 10 | 14] 45] 12 | 5 | 51 | 14,000) 600 

0 {106} 31 29 6 | 21.00} 12] 14] 50] 12] 5 | 51 | 16,800 

0 |106; 1] 26 0 | 20.23] 10 | 14] 45] 16] 5 | 51 | 14,000) 800 

0 |107) 11 | 27 5 | 19.68] 10 | 14] 45] 12] 5 | 51 | 14,000 

Q {106} 3] 28 Q | 20.89 | 12 | 14 | 45 | 12] 5 | 51 | 16,800) 600 

0}.97; 6] 30 4 | 21.01} 12] 14] 50] 12] 5 | 51 | 16,800 

0 }106; 1] 26 0 { 19.77] 10| 14 | 45 | 16} 5 | 51 | 14,000 a 

01.97! 6 { 29 | 11 {| 21.10 16 | 45 | 12 | 5 | 51 | 16,800} 600 


The Arkansas, which cost on $10,000,000 and went into commission on Sept. 17, 1912, was on the 


over-age list as of Nov. 15, 1938. 
The New York and the Texas, both of which date from 1914 are the next oldest battleships. The 


former cost over $11,958,000 and the latter more than $11,208,000. 3 


Total Cost of the United States Navy, by Years 


Pert es Me es ee oe eee | 
ioted od = ° 
ee Seer g 


Maintenance Shore-Stat’ n|Chg.for Naval Mariae Total 
Fiscal) Boe cction & Operation| Improve’t |Estab. in Gen. Corps Expenditures 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
259,904,940 242,619,389 136,292,028 410,005,777 46,325,393 | 1,214,995,767 
366,215,760 421,909,851 116,316,45 693,666,455 75,870,495 | 1,915,155,835 
171,210, 242,282,188 8%. 10,649 395,405,023 37,863,408 | 1,078,099,384 
155,896,585 222,451,492 571,978 119,779,179 33,885,21 3687 ,633 
88,420, 201,925,028 35,701,369 191,143, 27,406,140 ,980, 
38,102,059 151,557,316 19,725,519 200,732,512 25,187,998 309,242,766 
384,841 148,957,769 16,546,726 209,998,069 | 24,598,999 328,211,868 
27'371,834 139,474,276 17,410,626 88,850,686 23,353,508 323,940,512 
16,852,119 146,370,977 9,012,324 131,674,150 23,630,488 317,495,316 
9,238,789 45,605,391 | Bade Ghs ae eey ay 21,512,149 320,553,754 
4.737, 522 94,799,215 977,209 $3,152,184 27,275,124 336,441,214 
34,250,641 201,806,051 440,922 96,547,389 398, 366,443,933 
205, 10,702,434 10,389,171 147,692,185 24,302,950 375,291,828 
27,486,703 134,024,074 16,123,635 157,639,145 22,532,662 357,806,219 
32,103,695 124,465,732 911, 61,288,049 ,510,020 353,628, $3 
202, 123,941,759 12,728, 64,818,360 995, 9175,55 
3,144,182 102,939,517 10,086,645 56,383,392 15,346,846 371,794,63 
81,119,768 120,473,454 een aies Lord or 32.061 ere tweets 
4,926,788 1 ? i, 1443, ' 8,625, 
15a 808 772 138,322,745 12,209,973 79,294,627 22,258,387 539,030,791 


130/008'810 | 141,048,821 13,047,147 83,833,446 23,244,151 587,945,492 


| S ley haat ar) apie 
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944 U. S.—Naval Expenses of Five Great Por 


; Ceara ° iy ee HE eg ee 
Naval Appropriations or Expenditures by Powers — 
(These figures are official, as gathered by the Government at Washington) 


ited States | Great Britain Japan France Italy — 
hier pee 30\/April to March|Jan. 1 to Dec. 31 July 1toJune 


Fiscal Year July itoJune30/Apr.i to Mar. 


~7900-1901....... $145,792,850|_--,,-.. ++: $23,829,206 
ee Toit. 202'056,258 4'102'439 40°595,204 
1911-1912 40,780,987 
1912-1913. ; 41/893,420 
1913-1914. ; 0. 49°550,147 
~ 1914-1915. ; 56,920,440 
7 4915-1916 1 6 0 135,736,207 
1917-1818 q ‘ 296'081,278 


1,870,456,135 445,802,202 229,779,176 
787 45,711,604 


44° 050 150,000,000 
"687, 187/207, 522 78,389,226 
500,175,249 248'519,224 181,509,9 81,068,748 


346,092,055 137,899,597 31,273,952 44,436,848 
‘ e Fr: Lire. 


Pounds Yen ‘ances 
Pays ois 64,883,700 276,629,082 797,804,914 
$281,880,000 $196,953,299 $43,971,202 
Pounds Yen Francs 
eo Meee I 58,000,000 395,091,875 1,121,714,351 770,565,015 
323,940,512 $271,188,000 $124,088,654 $40,306,890 $40, 742,416 
i Pounds Yen Francs Lire _ % 
aiaterr ~ _ 55,800,000 248,924,082 1,028,237,008 774,570,662 — 
 +1925-1926....... 317,495,316 $327, 208,534 $112.365,831 $49,077,359 $51,548,000 
ryt Pounds Yen Francs Lire fey 
: ; 67,326,859 225,407,887 1,251,973,465 980,000,000 
1926-1927....... 320,553, 754 $281,880, 000 $119,175,896 $72.236,929 $63,624,703 
( Pounds Yen Lir é 


Franes e: ‘7 
58,000,000 239,069,000 1,842,778,819 1,209,595,130 
$282,479.029 $127,818.777 $96,085,421 $60,583,734 
Pounds Yen Francs Lire : 

58,123,257 256,406,776|-  2,431,158,703 1,151,782,030 
366,443,933 $278. 478.000 $130,828,704 $99,568,000 $63,142,808 

Pounds ei Fr Lire - 


336,441,214 


~ 1927-1928....... 


} 57,300,000 262 244 744 2,5 10,00 3 
: +300, 444, 540,000,000 1,200,433,630° 
Rale.w Bias 375,291,828 $271,503, 900 ER a ks beens e. $75:742,219 - £ 
Dollars ds Lire E 


357 806,219 o2.a74 186 249,034 946 1 5 
Seararsiy rg ,806, 52,274, 1034, 1,536,028,1 
GPITS ae 353,628,362 51,014,752 227,128,589 0,314 1'398'620'800 


' -, 1932. ar 
Mieelatens a 342,176,417 50,164,453 294,767,897 : 2,417,999, : 1,538,923,277 


371,794,636 53,570,000 403,771,338 . ' 1,442,437,232 
an.-Dec., fe : : 
Moe Eet= > 440,604,669 56,550,000 488,509,658 2,943,283,494 1,599,780,477 
; | Jan.-Dec., 1935. 7 
Aeon 60,050,00C 529,783,434) 2,902,858, 118 2,173,000,000. 


518,625,222 


NATIONAL DEFENSE EXPENDITURES OF THE WORLD1 
(Data assembled by Foreign Policy Association. Figures show millions of Dollars) 


1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 


‘North America?. i te Ree : : : 7 | 1,004.8 | 
\ tes E : 7 964.9 


179.1 | 
11, 185.4 
846.9 
1S RT ces cy . 18 
Bae ea at. oe ; 2 | 263-7 | "778.1 ene 
- - . A 2 5,0: 6. = 


‘ Se ee +5 ys 5,40! iE 
Central Europe and Balkans3...,.. : x 497. : "500. 
F ice te Le aay fod ee Woe )2. 3 3 3 Ss 562.8 000 ‘ 
ar Kast countries. eae <8 . 4 i S is he 
“JAPAN... ee ee , n 271. : ; 'g |: 7036.8 
‘ ft 5 ~COStay 
VEC 189.2 194.0 06.3 206.3 | 6. J 
3,962'8 | 5,031.4 | 8,776.0 15,4087 (17,2003 


ble represents only an approximate com- This table includ “min 
arison between different countries, as changes in| countries, such as goudi arene eee aaigiiniaed F 
rrency value, internal purchasing .power andj} and the expenditures of mandates’ and Af an, — 
Sacntal coees eed geourele enavene colonies which do not appear in the budge 
possible. Conversion rates are taken principa. € mandato 
eae ped be Department of Commerce, | due to lack of Intoemnnae ae have bron Grater 
ommerce Reports. 1gources: L : : : 
ve aa erg ere Sues eee | not serariee Rok 1936, Gesevas Ofeal idee mae Soeue 
ith th ar, the earlier date has been | laneous o 4 ‘%, 
ed in this table; ¢.¢.,' 1051-1932 is listed as 1931, | and Meiioo, 1 Papers» Sto. Hdnited tates) a iaaam 
number of totals from minor states could no SAlbania, Austria, Bulgaria, Czech 1 
ascertained for this table. In such cases the | Greec I I , zechoslovakia 
t ure, pees eter ee has been ibrbitrarily elavia. Hungary, Foland, Rumania, ‘Turkey, 2ug 
repeated. In the case o na, no complete figures 4Belgium , dich’ 
hhave been published since 1936. In 1936 figures for } Free State, TT Ee Piensa Iris] 
‘Spain are available only for the first half of the | Netherlands and Netherlands’ Indies nie 
year; this was doubled for the purposes of the | Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland.’ ae 
able. Totals for Germany and Italy for 1934-1936 5Australia, India, New Zealand, Siam. 6Unofficia]- 


faa 


present unofficial estimates. estimate. 


_ Summary of Comparative Naval Data 
et ov. 15, 1938. Data from Office of Chief of Naval Operations, Washington) 


= *Under-age as | *Over-age as | {Building and 
of Dec. 31, 1938 | of Dec. 31, 1938 |appropriated for| Grand Total 


No. Tons No. Tons No. |Est.Tons iP Noo Est.Tons — 


438,200 26,100 210,000 
34/600 
10,000 
82/000 
6,090 1 6,0 
65,500 331,280 
27,550 107,805 


474,700 259,000 
20,800 Ae 


” 
6,900 


Bmocsen 


f 6,74) 
49,500 269,294 
14,600 3 75,904 


He 
aoe 


166,500 


craft carriers (b) 
isers (a) 
sets (b) 

e layers (large) 
yers. 


J _ 
Die erent 


~ 


d: 
a 


113,600 


31; 

301,400 
88,470 

ree 
i748 2 


17 17,623 
31 5,910 
NOTES ON THE ABOVE TABLE 


ited States— Each ship will have a main battery of nine 
— eis cna a Gonsage is Siege sixteaueieie rifles, mounted three to a turret, 

s boil Gud ppmoutated tar vere Che turrets forward and one aft. The sixteen- 
raft carrier Wore tows (19,900); the ria shells fired in a single broadside from these 
Ecce: reat achat. The authorind SOS Te rele eoens 938 program tneluded 

wroyers; ani E ritis) mpire— : 4 
ae it naval strength, as of May 18, 1938, | pattleships, 1 aircraft carrier, 4 large and 3 smal 
‘ils 399,062 tons and includes 4 battleships, 2] cruisers, and 3 submarines. a 
‘ait carriers, 9 cruisers (b), 23 arab elie d 9 a are also, 100 motor-torpedo boats and ag) 

rr seaplane ore building. 
cae cage ‘ TT Geeuahiy io 1938 was building 12 torpedo bo: 

Japan—Data shown on the Japanese Navy 2 
incomplete since the expiration of the 1936 Lon 
repays Treaty when exchange of information ended. Re- 
r construction or contracte } 

000. 


ae f : is is estimated to include: 3 
3 the South Dakota, all| 1937. This program is e 

br gota uses Prana | caps Aah Cased i eh hth 
ce Meet crun qwill-eott about 876.2 | Ht sek: 43 destroyers: 7 cruisers (b) 6.1 inch 
and Alabama. Each will cost about $70, sient deck +83 destiovers: 7 emuisens i 


Bit vg Fees ck hs 


(Opened July 4, 1802, with 10 cadets present: West 


\ Under an Act of Congress approved June 7, 1935, 
the authorized strength of the U. S. Corps of 
Cadets is 1,960 Cadets, appointed in number and 

_from source as follows: Z ‘ 

6 from each State at Large ... 
-3 from each Congressional district ......... 


3 from each Territory (Hawaii and Alaska).. 6 
“5 from the District of Columbia.........-.... 5 
3 from Natives of Puerto Rico...........-.-. 3 
/1 from Panama Canal Zone .........-....+: 1 


172 from the United States at Large*.. ae 
180 from among the enlisted men of the Regu- 
lar Army and of the National Guard, in 
number as nearly equal as practicable... 


otal 


180 


d: 

from the National Guard) until the day they be- 

come 22 years of age, on which latter day they are 

not eligible. 

Appointments to the Academy are made only to 
fill vacancies as they may occur, and candidates 
' may be designated one year in advance of admis- 
sion. For each vacancy from a State or Con- 

_ gressional district three candidates may be 
_ nominated, a principal, a first alternate, and a 
second alternate. The selection of these candidates 
s left entirely with the Senator or Representative 

Waorkes the vacancy at his disposal. : 
_ Bach candidate must pass a rigid physical ex- 

amination and none is accepted who has any defect 

or infirmity which renders him unfit for military 

5 In addition, each candidate must pass an 

examination in the subjects of Algebra, Geometry, 

English Grammar, Composition and Literature, 

and History. However, graduates of accredited 


Location 


-|El Paso (5) 

Seattle 
.../Washington, D. C. (4) 
.-|East Boston, Mass. 
.|Louisville (212) 


San Antonio (7) 
Port Allen, T > 
Toilo, P. I. 
...jJArcadia, Fla. (7) 
./Rantoul, Ill. (1) 
Miami,-Fla. (15) 
Manila (57) 


San Francisco 
Cumberland, Md. (634) 
Tucson, Ariz. 
San Antonio, Tex. 
Arcadia, Fla. (1134) 
San Antonio, Tex. (6) 
Valpariso, Fla. 
Houston, Tex. 
Dayton, O. (10) 
Camp Custer, Mich. 
Colon, C. Z. (4) 
Louisville, Ky. (31) 
.../Tacoma, Wash. (17) 
./San Rafael, Cal. (7) 
.|\Muskogee, Okla. 
.|Grand Prairie, Tex. 
.|San Antonio, Tex. (5) 
.|Manila (30) 
.|Moundsville, W. V. (14%) 
.|Hampton, Va. 


uogan 
Lowry 


er eae cee 
S _. The United States has transformed Scott Field, the nation’s interior ai Levill 
a ; 5 air station near Beilevil 
into a new nerve center and “brain factory.’’? The War D . “ts 
it was shifting its headquarters staff from, Langley Field Varn ott MG, a ees 


- reconstruction of the fiel 


4 
“ 


United States Military Academy, West Point, N. Vow 


U. S. Army Flying Fields and Airports 


(Figures in parentheses designate miles from place named) 


was started at an approximate cost of 
_ WPA and PWA to make the field the head station of the “GHQ” air’ fores 


ve i 
Flyin 


Point has been a military post since Jan. 2 8) . 
high schools and students at accredited universi- 


ties and colleges of recognized standing may submit — 
educational certificates which will be considered by 
the Academic Board, and if satisfactory may be 
accepted in lieu of the regular mental examinatio. 
High School certificates must be validated ky actual 
examinations in algebra, geometry and English. 
The course of study is four years, during which ~ 
time the cadets are under strict military discipline. 
The summers are spent in camp. Academic work ~ 
begins in September of each year and ends the ~— 
following June. Cadets of the first, second and 
third classes not undergoing examinations are 
allowed short leaves of absence at Christmas, and 
those who have successfully completed the third 
class course are allowed leaves of absence from ~ 
about the middle of June to August 28. The course — 
is largely mathematical and professional. The 
subjects taught are Physics, Mathematics, English, 
French, Spanish, Drawing, Drill Regulations of all 
arms of the service, Natural and Experimental § ~ 
Philosophy, Chemistry, Electricity, History, Inter- 
national, Constitutional and Military Law, Civil 
and Military Engineering, Art and Science of War, 
Economics and Government, and Ordnance and 
Gunnery. sean 
The pay of a cadet is $780 per year and com- 
mutation of rations, at 75 cents per day. The total ~ 
is $1,053.45, which with his initial deposit of $300 — 
to cover uniforms, is considered enough to meet — 
actual needs, On graduation, cadets, except Filipino 
and foreign, are commissioned second lieutenants 
in the U. S. Army. : 4 
Each cadet when admitted to the Academy signs 
an_ agreement to serve for a period of eight years, 
unless sooner discharged by competent authority. — 
The total number of graduates, including 
foreigners receiving instruction under special Acts 
of Congress, from 1802 to June 14, 1938, inclusive _ 
is 11,334. = aed 
Detailed information is contained in an illus- | 
trated pamphlet, a copy of which will be furnished 
without cost, upon application to the Adjutant 
General, War Department, Washington, D. C, et . 


Field 


Luke (Hawaii)... 
Lunken (Ohio) 
March (Cal.) . 
Marshall (Kas 
Mather (Cal.) 
Maxweli (Ala. 
McQuire (P. I.) 
Middletown (Pa.) 


Location 
-.{Honolulu (9) 
{Cincinnati, O. ( 
|Riverside, Cal. 


Miller (N. aS * 8 Staten Island, N. Y. ‘ 
Mitchell (N. Y.)...... Mineola, N. Y. ; ay ee 
Moitete (Cal) =... ~<0cchal Mountain View, Cal. (2) 
Morse (Hawaii)........ South Point, T. H. | 
Nichols (PB. 1:) see sds Manila (6) ! 
Offutt. ;¢Neb.) ou. Shae Omaha (11) 


Middletown, Pa. 
Millington, Tenn, ' 


Pearson (Wash.)...... ‘|Vancouver, Wash, | 


Phillips (Md.) 1.11121.) Aberdeen. Md. ! 
Pitisburgh (Pa) 0.0.) Pittsburgh. Me 
i Cae kmatyerr ayetteville, N. C. ( sy 
Post (Okla.) caccn eset Lawton, Okla. (6) ee ‘ 
Putnam (Hawaii)...... Honolulu, T. H. (3) 


3 
San Antonio, Tex. (15) 
Anniston, Ala, (714) 


Randolph (Tex.) ..... 
Ret ae J. (Ala.). 


Rich Kuh \eokae ciccasr Waco, Tex. ee eS 
Richards (Kas.)........ Kansas Cit; Pa) 
Ross’ (Caloiwsc paces readia, Cal. EE Net : 
aetna } Sesh cement ise eee apie P >, 
n Bi 5 ndianapolis, 7 30) 
t Belleville, ¢ ee b 


S) (Tennis) <<... 
Sloanw(CREx,) on eee 
Stackhouse ( Wis.) 
Suiter (Hawaii) 


worn eeu ahu, T. 
olfe (Pia, Zamboa eee. 
Wright (Ohio). Dayton, (Ox é 


Zettel (P. I.) 


Va. to Scott Field. At the’ sami 
the War Depart 


a a 


' 


a 
pe 
’ 


; 
. 
a 
‘ 
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~» Casualties of 


Tot 


United States—World War Casualties; Troops in U.S. Wars 94: 


All Belligerents in the World War 


(Compiled by U. S. War Department; checked up on Feb. 25, 1924; corrected, June 30, 1928) 
~ 


al ; 
Mobilized Killed and 


tas 


Wounded | Prisoners 


Total Pex * 
Forces | Died Casualties jand Missing} Casualties Gent 
Number Number Number Number Number — 
SEIS <i « <0 eee 12,000,000 1,700,000 4,950,000 2,500;000 9,150,000 | 76.3 
- Ree eee 8,410,000 1,357,800 4,266,000 537,000 6,160,800 73.3 
8,904,467 908,371 2,090,212 191,652 3,190,235 35% 
MNS SOLS Sains Kip 't-comt 5,615,000 50, 947,000 600,000 2,197,000 39.5 
4,355,000 126,000 234,300 4,500 50,300 8.9 
800,000 _ 30 907 3 1,210 be | 
750,000 335,706 120,000 80,000 535,706 | 71.4 
707,343 45,000 133,148 152,958 331,106 46.8 
267 ,000 13,716 44.686 34,659 93,061 34.9 
230,000 5,000 21,00 1,000 27,000 11.7 
000 7,222 13,751 12,318 33,291 33.2 
50,000 3,000 0,0) 7,0 20,000 40.0 
= (OS ae 42,188,810 5,152,115 12,831,004 4,121,090 22,089,709 52.4 
CENTRAL POWERS. 
BRRMIREIIN oS lno 5's sisebe.o « 11,000,000 1,773,700 4,216.058 1,152,800 7,142,558 64.9 : 
7,800,000 1,200,000 3,620,000 2,200,000 7,020,000 90.0 
2,850,000 325,000 400,000 250,000 975,000 34.2, 
1,200,000 87,500 152,390 27,029 266,919 22.2 
22,850,000 | 3,386,209 8,388,448 | 3,629,829 | 15,404,477 | 67.4_ 
Grand total.. 65,038,810 [% 8,538,315 21,210,452 7,750,919 37,494,186 57.6 
; Figures for the United States include marines inci Ls het who es with the Army ia : 
serving with the army. Separate army strength | France. Wounded casua ties include, for the United Y 
| States, th hi c 
statistics show 4,057,101 individuals in service, of | ea Oe’ Gari fk! polkonine  kived Uae i Se : 
whom 2,059,629 served overseas. This does not | hospitals. : 
American Army Battle Casualties in World War 
A. E. F. A. E. F. (Sib.) Grand Totals Ee: 
Nature of Casualty | Offi- Sali Enl. rae ae { Offi- , Army) Eni. Aégre- +5 
cers |Nur’s! Men} Total aes! Men!Tot.} cers [Nur’s Men gate § 
Killed in action......... 1,655]...... 35,886| 37,541 1| 26} 27] 1,656|...... 35,912] 37,568 
Died of wounds received 
4930 ae Bootes es «2 12,375| 12,934).:..| 8 BDU are tiee7a 12,383] 12,942 
Wounded, not mortally...| 6,471 3|176,147|182,622 4, 48) 52) 6,475 3/176,195] 182,674 
ES Ae ee 8,685 3/224,408'233.097 5| 82! 87! 8,690 3'224,490! 233,184 


Battle casualties of the U. S. Navy and the 
U. S. Marine Corps are not included in the figures. 
Includes troops in Northern Russia and at sea. 

The casualties not included in the above table 


_ were: Died of disease, 62,670; died of accident, 


4,503; drowned, 727; suicide, 965; murder or homi- 
cide. 318; executed, 35; other causes, 228; total, 


_ 69,446. Measles killed 2,370; poison gas, 1,399. 


Troops Engaged in 


(Prepared by Adjutant-General’s Office, U. S. Army) 


_ Dates Troops Wngaged ! 
War ;Active Hostil-| Regu- | Volun- Total 
From— To— ities Ceased ; lars teers Drafted | Troops 
lutionary War..| April19, 1775|Jan. 14, 1784;aApril 19, 1783/.......]..-..-..- b 
War of 1812. th Stans Tus 18. 1812|Feb. 17, 1815} Jan. 8, 1815) 56,652] 471,622 e 528,27 
War with Mexico. ..|dApril 25, i846/May 30, 1848/eSept, 14, 1847) 43,300 73,297] . on 116,59 
Civil War (Union) ..| April15, 1861/Aug. 20, 1866/fApril 9, 1865] 75,215) 1,933,779) @119,954 2,128, 


April 21, 1898/ April 11, 1899 


hh Spain.... 
World War? ..| April 6, 1917IlJuly 2, 1921 


World War...... 


tug . dra 


sti ar es. h_ 
who served w t y 

2,112 French soldiers and sailors 
es in wghe American “Revolution\ 


my 


Aug. 13, 
Noy. 11, 


Marine Corps casualties were—killed in action, 
1,450; died of wounds, 1,007; died of disease, 304; 


accidentally killed, 28; died of other causes, 18; 
ee 2,807. Wounded, 7,714; total casualties, 


United States Navy Losses at Sea in World War-— 
Killed in action, 30 officers and 326 men; died of 
wounds, 6 officers and 52 men; lost at sea, 41 
officers and 416 men; total, 77 officers and 794 men. 


United States Wars ; 


948 
1898] 57,329} 223.25 280,564 
728,234! 2,783,094 icati 


1918] 545,773 


monument to their memory was unyeiled af the 
Palace of Versailles, near Paris, on June 17, 1936 __ 
As to the number of Confederate troops in the 
Civil War, Woodrow Wilson, in his ‘‘History of the 
American People,’’ put the total at 900,000. Proj. 
H. Hart, of Hampden-Sydney College, fixed Cor~ 
federate total between 700,000 and 800,000. ey 
As to the losses in the American Revolution, 
Maj. Gen. James F. McKinley, Adj. Gen. of the © 
Army, says, under date of March 28, 1935: ve 
“Available statistics, compiled from records of 
file in the State and War Departments and from 
authoritative historical documents, show that at 
least 4,044 American soldiers were killed and ap-— 
proximately 6,000 others were wounded, not mor~ — 
tally. during the war.:’ , 


> ete, i ey 


950 Civil War Casualties; Wars to End Wars 


B oe peo a ¥ : 
Union and Confederate Losses in Chief Battles of the 
Pe ence (Compiled from the official records by Marcus J, Wright, U. S. War Department)” 


Union Confederates 


Battle 


1861... .|Bull Run, Va. ts 1,216] 2,708 387 1,582 
Feb. 12- .|Fort Donelson, a 224! 2,832 2, 
or 862. .|Shiloh, Tenn........ 7\ 1,723 | 8,012 
Dems agenesis Gaines’ Mill, Va..... 94 6 37 8,751 


7, 18 A Dde) we Nine een 
: ..|Malvern Hill, Va..... 6 
: .....|/Seven Days, Vaiiiitoe 
s=-Sept, 8, 1862... 0 ...).5.5 Manassas (2nd), Va.. 


-17, 1862,....... Antietam, Md....... 
S62. ais exe Fredericksburg, Md.. 
1862-Jan. 1, 1 Stone River, Tenn,... 9 76 : 
BHS 5325 tsae ee Chancellorsville, Va. . 5] 9,594 6 7% 
os cans, efeaeinta.s ae: PPB cai ts < ‘ 

5 io os oh g {ORE oe 


“ “ rT) ra 


+-ee+--/COIG Harpor, Va.....) 14,UUU J... J... = a iy 


ae Bate in a 9 S : 
ee : 4 1 320! 1,540 1,050 | 2,910 — 
Franklin, T 2,336 hk 8 3,800 702 | 6,252 
{ E Petersburg, Va 625) 3,189 326] 4,140 0 report of losses i 
arch 29-Apr. 9, 1865...|Appomattox, V 3 1,714/10,780 2 eine 


The total deaths in the Union and Confederate armies during the Civil War, according to records : 
in the Adjutant-General’s office in Washington, D. C., were: ; 


SLD os 72 EERE LOR 5 a AS AR APE eI TE SIS ATS Pa es in 2 

a Union Officers Men Confederate Officers Men 
Killed and died of wounds..... 6.365 | 103,705|| Killed in battle.............. 2,086 50,868 
Died of disease............4. 2,795 221,791 |! Died of wounds. 0... 6. ees 1,246 20,324 

_ Other deatus..... wos sid lecetetaseret 424 24,448] Died of disease............-- 1,294 58,003, 

"Total (ali causes).......-. 9.584 «| 53491944] Votale oe-. dahon ee 4,626 | 129,159 


¥ Wars Since ‘“‘War-to-End-Wars” and the Kellogg Pact. 


“The ‘‘war-to-end-wars’’ ended with the Armis- | Republic, which received assistance from Soviet 
tice (Nov. 11, 1918) but wars have not ceased. | Russia. ‘i 
- The Kellogg pact, designed to outlaw war, was 1937—Japan invaded Northern China. (Und 
signed in Paris (Aug. 27, 1928) but did not stop | clared.) 
wars. Since then the undeclared war has come ae 
_ into being. : The Kellogg pact originally was signed by fifteen © 

Since the signing of the Armistice the following | Nations, and subsequently joined by forty-eight 
wars have been fought or are being fought: others. It is one of the shortest treaties in history — 

1918-1919—Poles and Ukrainians fought for con- | #nd reads: : ‘ } 3 
- trol of Eastern Galacia, which was finally awarded Article I. The high contracting parties solemn- . 
Dia Phianditoritwentyifive years. ly declare in the names of their respective peoples — 
~1919—Red Russia crushed White Russians led by | ‘hat they condemn recourse to war for the solu- — 
‘Admiral Kolchak in Siberia, General Denikin in | #0_0f international controversies, and renounce 
_ the south and General Yudenich in Estonia, all of ea ar =k ea of national policy in their 
whom were assisted by the Allies. SReArtiele iit Ot: aoe : ae 
 1919-1921—Guerrilla war in Ireland, conducted | that the settl eS contracting parties agree 
"py 2,000 armed Republicans against 7,300 British | conficts Of whotorer nat On Of all disputes or 
auxiliaries known as ‘‘Black and Tans.” Treaty of con icts of whatever nature or of whatever origin 
peace resulted in Irish Free State. ey may be, which may arise among them, shall 


1919-1922—Spanish war. in the Riff (Morocéo). | Geis see ee ee aeific means. ”* a 


At Melilla (July, 1921) Spain lost 10,000 men killed. don Ueumday ake Yeken aaa frost thet iz 


treaty. Within less than a year it was invoked — 
ee Lea Be rabpaste and China Tonge ye 
nia anchur: > 

threatened Warsaw but was heavily defeated (Oc- | tween them seemed Tanna Ssarsiedkon 


t : Aristide Briand, French forei ¢ 
1920—Turkey attacked Armenian Republic, cap- | Proposer of the treaty, and the: then Beorstaivieas ‘7 

State, Henry L. Stimson, called the attention of — 
the two belligerents to the fact that they had 
fh ieee fighting among rival gen- | Signed the Kellogg Pact. The general war did 


- erals in China. not develop. However, the pact did not 
__ 1921-1922—Greeks invaded Asia Minor but were | ‘he, Chaco War of 1932-35 between Bolivia’ which 
finally defeated by Turks in a month of battle on | 2@d not signed it, and Paraguay. The final award — 
- Sakaria River. Smyrna burned with loss of $200,- | 12 1938 of the arbitrators in the dispute over the 
900,000. Many inhabitants massacred. Chaco region considerably increased the area of 
 1925—Druse Rebellion in Syria against French : araguay and was generally hailed as ending the 
Administration. Damascus bombarded (October), | ‘"Quble in that part of South America. : 
1925-1935—Prolonged struggle between Bolivia noe ary experts estimate that 2,500,000 persons — 
and Paraguay over rival claims to Chaco. v killed in warfare since the signing of — 
-1926-1928—Activity of Kuomintang, Communist nd pact; that at least $10,000, 
and Nationalist forces in China. Moderates estab- gr tost in warfare since 
Pi ‘ished Republican headquarters at Nanking. eae 
a 1931-1932—Japan invaded Manchukuo, drove out 
_ the Chinese Governor, Marshal Chang Hsiao-liang, 
and set up Henry Pu-yi, last of the Manchu Dy- 
nasty as Emperor. (Undeclared.) 
_ 1932—Furious fighting in Shanghai between 50,- 


-) 


x 


000 Japanese and 120,000 Chinese. D ity | and- xr 
estimated at $350,000/000, ns ain dP yearof te 
ah 1935-1936—Italy conquered Ethiopia. (Unde-| late in 1938 gaye 1 

me é ain and other western po) 


__ 1936—General Francisco Franco with N: 
»  Pasoist support led a rebellion against the Some I erin aan meee ane 


‘si P z 
* ™- : oe + 
. See ar . b ie 5 ae 3 


‘ U. S.~Pension Stacistics: ? 951 

re a — = 

se United States Pension Siziisiics 

‘% "one a disability allowance, and Emergency Officers’ retirement pay) 
xecutive Order of July 21, 1930, the Veterans’; bined organization is known th i - 

pedapeage Kes ‘rset of Pensions, and the National | ministration under the direction ny are te Gen 
€ for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, were con-| Frank T. Hines, formerly Director of the Vet- 


solidated in accordance with the Act of Congress, | erans’ ini i 
- approved July 3, 1930, by the President. The come vis raha ae SSS oe 


Year) Soldiers ; Widows | Tot. on | Total Disb Year | Soldiers} W 
: ; ‘ id Tot. : 
_ 4Fis’l) | on Roll | on Roll |Pen. Roll| for Pensions}} (Fis’)} on Roll! on Roll Pen. Roll for Peneieee 


op “ No. No. No. Dollars No. No. No, 
a 1880... 149.410 105,392 250,802 1 301989.229 1919.../ 338,216 | 335,616 673.832 233 268-035 
‘“ a 5. 22,2) 537,¢ “ ; 93 9,627 769,5 
eine.) se c85 | aay208 | b87-04 1920..-| 4191627 | 349916 | 769/543 | 316,418,029 
me, 1901... 748.049 249'086 | 997'735 ix 


8 
816,380 | 403,629,677 


840. 
1,079,987 | 488,388,942 
Lereuee 545,776,761 


— 
co) 
= 
at 
YO Boise 
nee 
o 
- 
S 
o 
a 
s) 
0 


D ‘470 | 852,032 | 398,992,478 
598,510 | 243/427 | 841/937 | 396,030,052 
600,848 | 236,105 | 836,953 | 402,768,696 


-1917...| 370:147 | 302.964 | 673.111 | 160,895/053 
1918...| 341,632 | 307.865 | 649,497 | 180:176.694 


a Figures for widows on roll represent the number of deceased veterans. 
The Veterans’ Administration estimated, on Nov. 11, 1938, that 545,139 former soldiers had died since 
the first Armistice Day—ten times as many as fell in action. 


PENSIONERS ON THE ROLL, JUNE 30, 1938 (1937 Figures in Parentheses) 


Civil War—Soldiers and Nurses 5,048 (7,031); widows, etc., 66,873 (76,131). 

War with Spain—Soldiers and Nurses 170,755 (175,361); widows. etc. 53,345 (50,292). 

Indian Wars—Soldiers 2,814 (3,119); widows, etc., 4,426 (4,590). War with Mexico—Widows, etc., 
= an ogre 1812—Widows, etc., 1 (2) Regular Establishment—Soldiers 33,062 (33,036); widows, 

World War—Soldiers, service connected 340,590 (336,528); non-service connected 46,748 (41,594); 
Emergency Officers receiving Retirement Pay 1,831 (1,841; Widows, etc., service connected 95,118 
(99,032); non-service connected 7,422 (5,050). 

. Pensioners by classes—Soldiers 600,848 (598,510); widows, etc., 236,105 (243,427). 

Pensions paid during fiscal year 1938—Civil War $39,233,134.65; War with Spain $118,183,018.33; 

» World War $230,203,176.35; all other $15,149,366.64. 
The total number of ex-service men admitted to hospitals or facilities to June 30, 1938, was 998,260. 


OTHER VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION ACTIVITIES 


: On June 30, 1938, there were 81 facilities under direct control of the Veteran’s Administration for 
. hospitalization and domiciliary care of veterans and, in addition to these, 31 hospitals of other 
Governmental Agencies and 97 Civil and State Institutions were being utilized by the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

The total number of veterans remaining in all facilities and hospitals on June 30, 1938 was 50,670 
under hospital care and 14,254 under domiciliary care. “teh 

On June 30, 1938, service and ex-service men and women were carrying 692,614 Government Life 
Insurance policies aggregating $2,569,240,190; Adjusted Compensation benefits had been extended to 
4,110,836 veterans cr dependents of deceased veterans of the World War amounting to $3,763,241,858.74 
and we roe and amount 3,788,069 veterans received Adjusted Service Certificates amounting 
to , 107,591,392. 

The United States Treasury reported (July 23, 1938) that World War veterans had spent 82 per cent 
_of their bonus payments in two years and that redemptions of bonds at the time were running between 
$3,500,000 to $8,000,000 a month. “alt 4 

The total disbursements made by the Veterans’ Administration to June 30, 1938, exclusive of amounts 
disbursed under the Civil Service and Canal Zone Retirement Acts, amounted to $22,759,941,037.34 
and of these disbursements $1,141,310,020.86 was from insurance premiums and trust funds. 

The largest items are: Adjusted Service Certificates, $3,732,464,320.75 (which amount represents 
payments made on Adjusted Service Certificates and amounts reimbursed to the U. S. Government Life 
Insurance Fund on account of loans made from that fund on certificates under the provisions of the — 
World War Adjusted Compensation Act as amended and the Adjusted Compensation Payment Act of 
1936); compensation and pension benefits to veterans and dependents of deceased veterans of all 
Wars including Regular Establishment soldiers from 1790 to June 30, 1938, $13,285,973,545.60; military 
and naval insurance (Term) $2,089,005,964.15; vocational training $644,892,506.12. 


Arlington National Cemetery 


ational Cemetery, situated in Vir- | known Soldier. ¢ : 
ete chnoes ne Potomac River from the City of The Tomb of the Unknown Soldier is constructed i 
Washington, is the largest in acreage and number | of Yule Colorado Marble. It weighs 72 tons. 
of burials, of all the National Cemeteries in the | is rectangular in form, 8 feet wide, 13 feet 11 inches — 
United States. In activity it also ranks first with | long, and 8 feet 314 inches high. On the west 
am average of more than four funerals per day. | end of the tomb are the words: 
(No burials on Sundays or holidays.) HERE RESTS IN HONORED GLORY AN 
“The first burial of 2 soldier in this cemetery| AMERICAN SOLDIER KNOWN BUT TO _GOD. 
was May 13, 1864, William Christman, a Union On the east end, in low relief, are three figures 
soldier from Pennsylvania. Sipce that time over|—two women—representing Victory and Peace, 
ied here. and one male figure—Valour. s 
Soldiers, Sailors, Marines, Coast Guard service, 
Military and Naval Cadets, Army and Navy 
Nurses who die while on active duty or have an ~ 
honotable discharge oe the service gy aa . 
Tomb of the Unknown Soldier. | here. There is no charge within e) 5 
= gear 392 wreaths, 31 sprays and 4 medals| The Cemetery is owned by the United States and 
re placed atthe Tomb as 2. tribute to the Tin-!is comtroied hy the War Pepartment. 
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The proper way of displaying the American flag, 
according to the regulation of the War Department 
in Washington, D. C., may be summarized as 

lows: 9 
hen carried in a procession with another flag or 

lags, the flag of the United States of America 
~ should be either on the marching right, i. e., the 

flag’s own right, or when there is a line of other 
flags, the flag of the United States of America may 
be in front of the center of that line. 
When displayed with another flag against a wall 
from crossed staffs, the flag of the United States 
should be on the right, the fiag’s own right, and its 
staff should be in front of the staff of the other 
flag. 
“When a number of flags of States or cities or pen- 
nants of societies are grouped and displayed from 
staffs with the flag of the United States of America, 
the latter should be at the center or at the highest 


point of the group. 


When flags of States or cities or pennants of so- 
eties are flown on the same halyard with the 
of the United States of America, the latter 
d always be at the peak. ; 

hen displayed either horizontally or vertically 
ait ainst a wall, the union should be uppermost and 
Y he flag’s own right, i. e., to the observer’s left. 


1775 the Philadelphia Troop of Light Horse 
-earried a standard with thirteen alternate blue and 
Iver stripes in the upper left-hand corner. At 
Jambridge on January 2, 1776, Washington without 
authorization of the Continental Congress, raised 
flag consisting of thirteen alternate white and 
a : 4 


It was called the ‘‘Union Flag.’ 
Union Flag’’ and the “‘Continental Flag” and was 
employed until displaced by the Stars and Stripes 
adopted by the Continental Congress. 
‘he beautiful tradition that Betsy Ross, as early 
fune, 1776, made a Stars and Stripes flag from 
4 pencil sketch supplied by Washington but 
_ changed the-points of the stars from six to five, 
s become a classic. Historians doubt its ac- 
‘Half a dozen localities claim to have 
place where the Stars and Stripes was 
used Within N. Y. State such contention 
een for Ft. Ann on July 8, Ft. Stanwix on 
Bennington on Aug. 16, and Saratoga on 


d as the national emblem until 
passed the following act, which Presi- 
Washington signed: 

That from and after May 1, 1795, the flag 
the United States be fifteen stripes, alter- 
d and white; and that the union be 
stars, white in a blue field.” 

ction was necessitated by the admission of 
es of Vermont and Kentucky to the Union. 


esident’s flag consists of the President’s 
bronze, upon a blue background, with a 


en the President visits a vessel of the United 
, the President’s flag is broken at the main 
ment he reaches the deck and is kept flying 
GRE the, Plantent is einbarked 

en the President is embarked on a boat 
ly directs that his flag be displayed from the 


8 boat flying his flag, vessels of the navy parade 
Wl guard, four ruffles are given on the drum, 
ourishes are sounded on the bugle, ‘ 


e 


é The American Flag, Its Origin 


(Dr. A. C. Flick, New York State Historian, in a Bulletin to the schools) 


The President’s Flag : 


in the bow of his barge. When he passes in, 
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face the clergyman. If in the chancel or on the 
platform, the flag should be placed on the clerg! 
man’s right as he faces the congregation. ; 
- The American flag should not be permitted to 
touch the ground, or trail in the water and it 
should not be used as drapery or as decoration, 
where bunting of red, white and blue is in order. 
When the fiag is in such condition that it is no 
longer a fit emblem for display, it should be pri- 
vately burned. ; : 
"The complete flag circular of the War Depart- 
ment can.be obtained by writing to the Adjutant 
General’s Office, Washington, tat 


white; that the union have twenty stars, white 


in a blue field. ‘ ‘ ar 
“That on the admission of every new state — 


such admission.’’ 

Since 1818 additional stars have been added until 
today there are 48 on the flag. No law has been — 
passed to designate how the stars shall be ar- — 
ranged. At one time they formed a design of ¢ 
larger star. Now by common practice they fo: 
six rows of eight stars each. : 

‘Betsy Ross, it is now said, lived at 233 Arch St., 
Philadelphia, and not at 239. She made flags, b 


Official bodies repudiate the legend. The book 
pamphlet material available is overwhelmin 
against the legend. SEs 
‘‘The story arose for the first time on March 1 
1870, when William J. Canby read a paper be ‘ore 
the Pennsylvania Historical Society in which he — 
stated that in 1836, when his grandmother, Betsy — 
Ross, was 84 years old and he was 11, she told 
the story. He apparently thought little of i 
cause nothing was done until 1857, when a 
suggestion of his Aunt Clarissa, oldest daugh' of 
Betsy, he wrote out the notes as he remembered thi 


conversation. ; ; 
until 1870 when 


“Nothing further was done he 
wrote his paper. The Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania thought so little of the paper it neither 
catalogued nor kept a copy of it. Even George 
Canby, younger brother of William, disputed sever: 
points in the paper. ee. ‘ 
“The legend grew to strength from 1888 to 
when promoters secured an option on the so- 
Bal bine eter Ie 

““Modern historical researchers are giving 
a = ees Soe of New, Jerren 

ible designer an e Fillmore or y 
flag as the first flag.” ; aaa 


‘ 


National Anthem is played b: n rs 
and men salute. © Pe ¥ We Pend anaes 
The flag of the Secreta: 
National Geographic Society. 
is not known who desi 
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At Special Low Cost | S.se.2pu.c. ures 4 


tains’ per nens and tells how others learned to 
write by our method. Your name Beene, written 


When sick you don’t want pity, you | 90.2 card if you enclose A SCHOOL OF PENMANSHIP 
want pay. You can now be independent 408 Ridge Building _Kansas City, Mo. 
safe ... secure... well provided for : 2 
though disabled. 

A sick benefit policy paying up to $100 
a month, at special low cost, is now issued 
by National Protective Insurance Co., 
nationally famous for their $3.65 accident 
policy. 

The National Protective is the only 
company issuing a health policy covering 
any and every disease and paying such 
large benefits at its low cost. 


Send No Money 


They will mail you this sick benefit Cards, stationery, eir- 
5 ; S ‘ 
policy covering any and all diseases, free Stet = Saveahonieyiatil 


for inspection without obligation. No time. Print for Others. 
application to fill out and no medical ex- Big Profits. Easy 
amination. Men ages 18 to 69 and women | #i°sh°ar apa ts x 
18 to 59—in ail occupations—who are now up. Raised printing | 
in good health are eligible. Just send ube engraving dane 
your name, age, address and sex to the | from pactory only. 


National Protective Insurance Co., 3042 Write for free details. 


Pickwick Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., today. KELSEY CO., 
Write them while* their special low cost R-10, 


offer is still in effect. Meriden, Conn. 
Fal Our 44th Annual 320-Page Bargain Catalog of new 
Books of all Publishers lists 25,000 titles—Fiction, 
Used by schools, colleges, libraries, and thousands of 
individuais. Write today for this new 1559 catalog, ‘‘Bargains in Books.” 


Juvenile, History, Scientific, etc. Illustrated, Indexed. 
THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY Dept. 158, 564-566 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Illinois 
Consult The World Almanac’s convenient Educational 


Directory if you are interested in schools. It is a quick 


way to locate an institution with suitable courses and loca- 
tion. Turn to pages 65A, 66A, 67A, 68A and 69A. Or 
write to School Information Bureau. 


THE WORLD ALMANAC 
125 Barclay St., New York, N. Y. 
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KNOW THE 
AMAZING TRUTH 


ABOUT SEX 
AND LOVE! 


The Sacrts of Sex Framlely Revealed! 


Away with false modesty! At last have wanted to know about your sex 
a famous doctor tells all the secrets life, information about which other 
of sex in frank, daring language. No books only vaguely hint, is yours at 
prudish beating about the bush, no last. 
veiled hints, but TRUTH, blazing Some will be offended by the amaz- 
through 576 pages of ing frankness of this 
straightforward facts. book and its vivid illus- 
Love is the most mag- trations, but the world 
nificent ecstasy in the has no longer any use 
world .. . know how to for prudery and false 
hold your loved one... modesty. i 
don’t glean half-truths Learn the TRUTH 
from unreliable sources. from An Authority 
Let Dr. H. H. Rubin You want to know . . . 
dhow you how to end and you should know every- 
Maetinss and Fear, for- thing about sex. Sex is no 


PARTIAL TABLE OF 
CONTENTS 


The Marital Embrace 

Secrets of the Honeymoon 

Mistakes of Early Marriage 

The Truth About Abuse 

The Prevention of Venereal 
Diseases 

Sexual Starvation 

Glands and Sex Instinct 

Joys of Perfect Mating 

The Sex Organs 


longer a sin . . . a mystery 


ever! Intimate Feminine Hygiene : It it your greatest 
ontro + y 
MORE THAN How to Attract and Hold Men power for happiness. You 


owe it to yourself . .. to 
the one you love, to tear 
aside the curtain of hypoc- 
risy and learn the naked 


Sexual Slavery of Women 
Essentials of Happy Marriage 
What to Allow a Lover to do 


100 VIVID PICTURES 
The 106 illustrations 


leave /ittle to the imag- 
ination ... know how to 
overcome physica! mis- 
mating . . . know what 
to do on your wedding 


truth! 

Knowledge is the basis of 
the perfect, satisfying love- 
life . . . end ignorance, fear 
and danger today! Money 
back if you are not com- 


night to avoid the torturing pletely satisfied! 


result of ignorance. 
Everything pertaining to 

sex is discussed in frank lan- g ' 

guage. All the things you ee yy: 


STATE AGE WHEN ORDERINC—SEND NO MONEY—MAIL 


State Age When Ordering. 576 Dar- 
ing Pages. 106 Vivid Illustrations. 
Pioneer Publications, Inc. 


RADIO CITY, 1270 SIXTH AVE., 
New York, N. Y. 


Pioneer Publications, Inc. 
1270 Sixth Ave., N. Y. City 


TS ATI STP OE 


Gity and State . 20.5.6. wc Meee noes: eee 
ee ne 


i 

' PIONEER PUBLICATIONS, Inc., 
Included FREE I Dept. WA-39, 1270 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. . 

1 

Please’ send me “Eugenics and Sex Harmony’’ in plain | 
of exira charge! Raanier: If I am not completely satisfied, I can return § 
the book and the entire purchase price will be refunded g 
“New Birth Control Facts,” i immediately. Also send me free of charge your book on g 
sent FREE_ with every : “New Birth Control Facts.’ i 
order for ‘‘Eugenics and 6 Send C.O.D. rlus postage. E 
— gin AoE Svea ne 7 I enclose $2.98. Ship postpaid. a 
of the ‘‘safe’’ periods 0 1 
PROM ny Chpibe: SeONt EOL U name = jccwr cep «int: -inntun sities eaten 2 Ages: eee z 
method. a 1 
: AGES. «sw Aiies sae eset ns geen elan oe ; 
| | 
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Man Gan Now 
Talk With God 


‘Says Noted Psycholegist 


“A new and revolutionary religious 
teaching based entirely on the mis- 
understood sayings of the Galilean 
Carpenter, and designed to show how 
we may find, understand and use the 
same identical power which Jesus 
used in performing His so-called Mir- 
acles,” is attracting world-wide atten- 
tion to its founder, Dr. Frank B. 
Robinson, noted Psychologist, author 
and lecturer. : 

“Psychiana,” this new psychological 
religion, believes and teaches that it is 
today possible for every normal hu- 
man being, understanding spiritual 
law as Christ understood it, “to du- 
‘plicate every work that the Carpenter 
of Galilee ever did’—it believes and 
teaches that when He said, “the things 
that I do shall ye do also,” He meant 
what He said and meant it literally to 
all mankind, through all the ages. 


Dr. Robinson has prepared a 
treatise on “Psychiana,” in which he 
tells about his long search for the 
Truth, how he finally came to the full 
realization of an Unseen Power or 
force “so dynamic in itself that all 
other powers and forces fade into in- 
significance beside it”—how he learned 
to commune directly with the 
Living God, using this mighty, never- 
failing power to demonstrate health, 
happiness and financial success, and 
how any normal being may find and 
use it as Jesus did. He is now offer- 
ing this treatise free to every reader 
of this magazine who writes him. 


If you want to read this “highly in- 
teresting, revolutionary and fascinating 
story of the discovery of a great 
Truth,” just send your name and ad- 
dress to Dr. Frank B. Robinson, 709 
2nd Street, Moscow, Idaho. It will be 
sent free and postpaid without cost 
or obligation. Write the Doctor today. 
—Copyright, 1935, Dr. Frank B, Rob- 
inson. 
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BARGAINS!!! 
Used Home 


72-PAGE ILLUSTRATED 
FRE i= BOOK describing our 
valuable service . and 

listing thousands of amazing bargains. 

Used correspondence courses and edu- , 
cational books on every subject bought 
for cash, sold, rented and exchanged. 
100% satisfaction guaranteed on every 
transaction. Mail penny postcard to- 
day for the world’s most interesting and 
unique book. FREE! No obligation. - 


NELSON COMPANY 785 Manhattan 


Bldg., CHICAGO 


%4 To Yon 
TEXT 
ond REFERENCE 

BOOKS 


Used bpoks serve aswellosnew. 
Quer One Million Volumes 

éstablished 1902 
COLLEGE BOOK -COMPANY 
FC.LONG fres. — Dept WA COLUMBUS. OHID 
WE ALSO @UY BOOKS 


CATALGG 
of NE Wand 


odo YOU 
WANT TO 


Banish the craving for tobacco 
~as thousands have; Mak 


dependable, easy way 
; to relavs the craving 
many men have. 


Hewell Pharmacal Co., Dept. 66, Clayton Sta,, St.Louls, Ma, 


YOUR AMULET 
Free of Charge 


Do you want to know ur i 
secret? Your financial yroos has 
diseases, and bad. eriods, 


FREE? Then, 
astrologer, Prof. Bilito 
the _INTI 


ALTY. Write him today, stating 
your name, address, day, month, 
and year of birth, sex, married o 
not, You will then receive 
iindly enctgse 

ndly enclose 20 cents in stamps 
—no coins—for handling and ante 
age). Postage to the Netherlands 


our 
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rr 
ABSOLUTELY FREE. : 


ee “iil is’ 5 cents. Address: 
BILLFORD PUBLISHING, Dept. 971 
POSTBOX 301, THE HAGUE, NETHERLANDS 


i 
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Rush 3c for 576 Page Catalog of 6000 Amazing, Sensational, New 


your voice on programs coming through your own 


BROADCAST 3), "okt o2,2 Sonouncements from any part ot 


the hous—fniect wise cracks, Josh and mystify friends. 1 
Tadto stary, practice crooning, sinking, tadlo. eeting, ste 2 hag 
Bing Crosby, Oharile McCarthy, Jack Benny, Benny Goodman, etc. 


World Mike 


Made ine for home mse, 

attached in a jiffy without tool< 

. Put on your on pro- 

home, parties, club_af- 

te. Barrels of fun! Easy 
perate. 


Price Only 
POCKET. ADIO 1.00 


Listen to Music ond Sports Everywhere You Go 
‘This amezine midzet pocket redio J 
within BS mites of, brosdeas: on 
incor grpasie  conaitign — 
oat 


bed. 
wee, ANYWHERE ane EVERYWHERE 
Sterery “connects 
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prsJack Knife 
“Kine Inches Long 


jong. 


ier ata 750 


Novelties * Radios * Jokes x Jewelry x wR * Books * at 


No Batteries, No Electricity « Just Talkd 


More ism set of phones which carries the. vei 
REtiectiy’ “tee “Gtetancen Trem Yen ig 10d ae 
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BOY ELECTRICIAN 10c 
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‘ll BLANK: CARTRIDGE PISTOL 
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Fine For 
Protection 
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fective. 
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ice alone will Scare. 
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S obtainable everywhere, 
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double knee Unrow, stick 
defense Seninst ‘knife 
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Fecret trump ke 
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Deer Foot 
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sportemens. punters 
Fiice pesteera S2.35 


Get ong. of these, most wonderful, of alt creas 

ures. Watch It chanke color. habits. 
efayel of sour coat 4 

Woany. TY 
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ehiy polished © ‘eriexeiea Midget Bible 
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Hunting Knife 
Regular $1-Now 39¢ § 


*Spertemen's LI 


With Sheath, 


CHORUS QUEENS cr: 


imost Any oc 


Did you ever low or ferret vour kev 
Pronan . tf his nara seveebs 


tue 


famous Broedway hotria cirts 
frem 


the time they get 
been a bot of talk 
exactly what they do, 
the scenes and ites you 
Fet_the book 


how—learn 


Lives of Hotcha Chorus Gitle: 


wiuMale secres ahd ta-camating pastimes in the lives of 
It tells you in vivid detall every move they make 
up untif the time they go to bed. Althouch there has 
divcussion about chorus girls, few ple seem to know 
w, for the frst time a famou author takes you behind 
au intimate glinajse into the secrets back stage, 10¢ 

wis going on] Price Postpaid Only 


Confessions of AMinister’s Daughter 


OUTSIDE .. . Her Charm is Modestly Concealed 
INSIDE .... She is Handsomely Revealed! 


From the outside of the cias. le laseies are shown in modest 
panes but twm the glass am and le! their costume drops 
dway ieéving them In nalure’s own! FO) the glass with a Liquid a 
she becomes “lively,” Ferealing every curre. Or try one on the wi 
shicid of your car, 

Tiansters are thocrapbed im five beatiful precess colors, so that 
the giris look startlingly life-li 
and natural. They cai 
plied easily, i 
to id glace 
wich et of 3" 

‘Transfers, only 

Complete’ Set cf 8 Dif- 

ferent Transfers 

Set of 6 glasses with Transfers 
airesty on. Price Onl; 


4 war euests. Par 
come themesierly. The new 
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Leather, Don't make excuses 
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_25¢ 
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Confessions of a Taxi Dancer 


how the Dime a Dance girls 
what they do. for pleasure 
_Toleredting thets about these 


i kinds"” of 10c 
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under the bed or anywhere, Lots of fun 
policeman or friends. fom 

op ie VENTRILO A little instrament, fits In “| 

mouth out of sight, used 

abore for Bird Calls, etc. Anyone can use it 

Never fails. A completo book with full course 

on Ventriloguism together with the Joe 

Ventrilo Sent Postpaid for only... 


Climbing Glove Monkey Dummy 
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By EDGAR NEWTON 


This is a true story. I know 
this man personally.. I know 
of the folks he has helped with 
his money-making plans. I 
know of widows with children 
to support who thank him for 
their cash incomes. I know 
of men who lost their jobs, 
but were able to make more 
money than ever before. I 
ean tell you of men and wo- 
men who live better because 
of the opportunity this man 
gives them to add to their 
earnings. Yes, I know of lit- 
erally hundreds of folks to 
whom this man’s idea of do- 
ing business has been a God- 


send. 
Do You Need Money? 


Perhaps you, too, are in urgent need of 
money to meet pressing bills. You may have 
some spare time you want to turn into cash. 
Then you will want to write this man at once. 
There will be no obligation on your part. 
Costs you nothing. He will write and tell you 
about a wonderful opportunity he has for you 
and how others who were hard pressed have 
found relief with his common-sense plans. 

He is president of a large, million-dollar 
manufacturing company which does business 
in every section of the country—in your very 
locality. This company started more than 30 
years ago with an IDEA. That IDEA was this: 
‘We'll help worthy people who are in need of 
money. Our proven plans shall be given to the 
deserving so they, too, can have money.’’ The 
business prospered. It became most tremen- 
dously successful, And today it is still growing. 


E. J. MILLS, President 
9203 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio | 


Yes, I want to make money. Without | 
cost or obligation, send me fu!l details o: | 
the wonderful opportunity now open in my 
loeality. 
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(PLEASE PRINT OR WRITE PLAINLY) | 
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E. J. MILLS 


SEEEEESEES 
| 


Would This Opportunity 
to Make Up to $40 ina 
Week Help You? 


Right now Mr. Mills needs 
300 more men and women 
in all parts of the country. 
He has an opening for 
someone right in your own 
or nearby. locality. To 
everyone who accepts his 
offer he guarantees a fair, 
square deal and an amaz- 
ing opportunity to make 
money in a pleasant, dig- 
nified, easily handled 
business of your own. 
Everything you need is 
sent to you. You don’t need experience. 
The few things you need to do are written 
down in simple, plain language. Just say 
you are willing to give his plan a fair 
trial. This is your real chance to make up 
to $27.50 in a wéek even in your spare 
time, either daytime or evenings. If you 
decide to continue with the business you 
can devote full or part time the year 
‘round and enjoy big cash earnings. Your 
earnings will be in proportion to the time 
you can devote. I know of any number of 
people who have reported making $40, 
$50, $75 and even more in a single week: 
Such exceptional earning reports show 
you the wonderful possibilities, 


Earnings Start at Once 


I sincerely ask you to fill out and mail 
the coupon. You don’t obligate yourself 
or risk any money. You will receive 
complete details by mail. Then you can 
decide if you want to start right away. 
Here’s a chance to make the money you 
need and make it at once—without wait- 
ing. It will certainly pay you to give this 
offer a trial. Better sit down and write 
your name and address on the coupon or 
on a penny posteard and mail to this man 
at once. Just address E. J. Mills, 9203 
Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
say, “Send me free facts about your 
plan.” 


RS 


FRE E: THE MIRACLE OF LIFE 


(Continued from other side of this cover) 


: THE MIRACLE OF LIFE contains over 500 expensive illustra- 
tions, over 200,000 words and nearly 500 pages. 
beautiful red vellum cloth, with title stamped in gilt and black. 
Its size, 10 by 7% inches, is almost 50% greater than that of the average book. 
Judged by ordinary standards, this book should sell for $10.00. 
Tt is yours FREE—a gift to you from the Literary Guild of America 
if you accept the special membership offer outlined below. 


Why the Guild Offers You This Great Book FREE 


or sale. 


HE principal reason is to encourage 

immediate acceptance of our offer of 

free membership in the Guild so that 
we can demonstrate the extraordinary book 
values which you get as a Guild Member. 
When you realize that you will have the 
privilege of getting many important new 
$2.50 to $5.00 books, whenever you want 
them, for only $2.00—we feel that you are 
‘practically sure to join the Guild at once. 

The Membership which entitles you to 
this saving is offered you entirely ON 
APPROVAL; even after receiving the 
FREE “Miracle of Life” there is no obli- 
gation to continue unless you wish. You 
¢an cancel your membership simply by re- 
turning the book. 

The Literary Guild selects for you each 
month the outstanding new books from the 
forthcoming lists of the leading publishers 
—fiction or non-fiction.. 


How You Save Up to 50% 


Although the publisher’s edition sells for from 
$2.50 to $5.00, if bought individually in the 
“stores, Guild members pay only $2.00 for these 
same books, in handsome Guild editions espe- 
cially designed for members. Guild selections 
-are delivered to members, on approval, the 
Same day the publisher’s edition is placed on 


sale. 
Magazine “Wings” FREE 


Guild members receive free each month a 
copy of the famous Guild magazine WINGS, 
which contains, 
“among other fea- 
tures, articles about 
‘the current selec- 
“tion and its author, 
-and includes a spe- 
cial contribution by 


the author. It is 
‘profusely illus- 
8 


The Post Office 


Literary Guild of America, Dept. WA. 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York | 


Please enroll me as a member of the Literary Guild and send me fre 
“The Miracle of Life.” 


It is bound in’ 


But it is not 


trated. In addition, WINGS is an 
invaluable guide to all important 
current reading, for each month 
it reviews about 30 new books, any 
of which may be purchased through 
the Guild at the established retail 
price. 

WINGS also contains an advance 
description of the book to be selected 
the following month. If you feel you 
do not want that book, you merely notify 
the Guild not to send it when the time 
comes. On the other hand, if the selec- 
tion sounds interesting, you may have it 
sent for your approval. Guild members 
are not required to purchase a book every 
month. As few as four selections within 
one year keeps your membership in force. 


Other Advantages of Membership 


Members who purchase four Guild ‘selec- 
tions within the six-month period between 
January and June, or July and December, 
are rewarded with a free Bonus Book worth 
$3.00 or more. Full details of this popular 
plan will be sent you upon enrollment. 

The Guild Service starts as soon as you mail 
the card below, or a copy of it on your own 
stationery. The ‘‘Miracle of Life’’ will be sent 
to you immediately. Send no money. Accept 
Guild membership on approval. When you join, 
you agree only to take a minimum of four 
Guild selections during one year, for which you 
pay $2.00 each, regardless of the higher Tetail 
price. 


LITERARY GUILD OF AMERICA, Dept. WA 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
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MAIL THIS CARD TODAY 
FREE: “The Miracle of Life” 


I am also to receive free each month the Guik 


Will Accept This 
Card. No Stamp 
Needed. If you 
Prefer Not to Cut 
This Cover, Make 
a Copy of This 
Side of the Card 
on Your Own Sta- 
fionery or Post 
Card and Mail in 
the Regular Way. 


Magazine “WINGS” and all other membership privileges. It is under 
stood that I will purchase a minimum of four selections of my choic 
at only $2.00 each (regardless of the higher retail prices) within a year 
and that I may purchase, if I wish, any other books in print at th 


established retail prices. 
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Canadian subscribers write direct to the Literary Guild of Canada, 
388 Yonge Street, Toronto, Canada. 


pi Tf Werder anf a 
0F of LIFE 


NEARLY 500 PAGES 
200,000 WORDS OVER 500 PICTURES 


| ae greatest mystery of the Univers 
—the most personal, most precious gift 1 


the world—the unseen force that makes yot 
“breathe and work and create—what do you know about it 


An amazing new bodk—THE MIRACLE OF LIFE- 
has just been published in America. It reveals, for th 
first time, clearly and graphically, all that moder 
science knows about the eternal riddle of life—its man 
forms and manifestations; its beginning, its developmer 
and destiny. Reading it, you will see as clearly as in 
mirror the machinery of your body and brain—the wa 
it works—how it was created—how it controls your co} 
duct and emotions. And along with these vital revelatior 
that intimately concern yourself, you will learn about t 
wonders of life around you; about the amazing famil 
“instincts” of the animal world and the marvels of a 
Nature. Much of this knowledge has remained a clos¢ 
book to the general public up to this very day! 

To own The Miracle of Life is to possess the key to, 
thousand personal questions about yourself; but more thé 
that, you will have in your hands one of the most impa 
tant knowledge books of our time, representing the late 
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